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Rating Rao 


T he idea of evaluating the 
pcilorniance ol the Nara- 
sirnha Rao government was 
innovative and the cover 
story made inlercsiirig read¬ 
ing (The i^ovcniment's 
report cukI, 19 — 23 Apri I). 

In a class of average stu¬ 
dents, Naiasimha Rao and 
Manrnohan Singh clearly 
stand out. 1'hcy have perfor 
med well under difficult cir 
ciimstances and make the 
grade easiIy Surpi isingIy, 
M.L Fotedar has proved to 
be a steady performer, w here¬ 
as Ghulam Nabi A/ad failed 
miserably 

Howevci, it was disap- 
pr^inting to find that the [)ro- 
gress report of P Ghidamba- 
ram, ihccommcicc mmisicr. 
was withheld Along with 
Manrnohan Singh, he has 
been responsible lor the ope¬ 
ning up of the Indian econo¬ 
my and woultl ha\e easily 
found a place among the 
other high-rankers 

Aftei going through the 
report card, one teels that 
though the over-all pert or nv 
ance of Narasimha Rao\ 
team has been sail''factory, 
there IS still enough room for 
improvement. 

C.R Nagendra, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ Narasimha Rao has done 
nothing to deserve the high 
ipating. He has not been able 
to contain inflation, nor has 
been successful in curb¬ 
ing violence in states like 
Kashmir and Punjab. 


Narasimha Rao with his team: 

Only the rich have benefit¬ 
ed from Rao’s economic 
policies. The tax system has 
been revamped to suit 
people belonging to the high¬ 
er income bracket as the 
maximum rate of income lax 
stands reduced from 30 pci 
cent to40 percent. Public 
sector industries are being 
handed over to private 
entrepreneurs, who are hard¬ 
ly likely to keep the interests 
of the masses in mind 

Though Narasimha Rao 
swecirs loyalty to the Nchrii- 
vian model, he has left no 
stone unturned to reverse the 
Nchru-Gandhi legacy. 'Fhc 
FYime Minister’s commit¬ 
ment to austerity seems a 
farce as a sum of Rs 20 crorc 
was spent at the recent Con¬ 
gress plenary session at 
Tirupaii. 

K. Kumara Sekhar, Eluru 
(Andhra Pradesh) 

■ Economically, even smal¬ 
ler countries like South 
Korea, Japan, Taiwan and 
Thailand seem to be doing 
belter than India. Our coun¬ 
try is faced with the perenni¬ 
al problems of illiteracy, 
poverty, corruption and 
maladministration. Our 
Cabinet ministers have to 
start work at the grass roots 
and devise means to improve 
the country’s condition. It is 
evident that Narasimha Rao 
and Manrnohan Singh have 
set the pace, but have the 
others lived up to the expccta- 


i; good showing 

tions of the people? The 
Prime Minister and his Cabi¬ 
net have to work cohesively 
to hasten India’s progress. 

B.N. Bose, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ A w ell-evaluated report 
card, the ailiclc informed 
w hat w as really going on 
wiilun ihc government The 
pcrU)imcinccs ol individual 
ministers were til so well ana¬ 
lysed Such articles will defi¬ 
nitely make the idle ones sit 
up and lake rKHicc 
Subrata Banerjee, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

The temple of 
prosperity 

F or the BJP, the construc¬ 
tion of the Ram Mandir 
at Ayodhya is not as import- 

The Babri MaoJId at Ayodhya: 


ant as the issue itself (Ram 
Rajya. 22 — 28 Miirch). The 
BJP and its allies like the 
RSS and Bajrang Dal arc 
making political capital out 
of the Babri Masjid , 

controversy. 

The BJP won 119 Lok 
Sabha seats on the strength 
of the temple issue alone, but 
it is time its leaders realised 
that they cannot fool all the 
people all the time. 

Girish Chandra Das, Jeypore 
(Orissa) 


Religious bias 

E ven though the Krishna 
Rao Commission recom¬ 
mended the banning of all 
religious processions, the 
Congrcss(l) govL'rnmcnl of 
.Andhra Pradesh has banned 
only "Cjancsli processions" 
and not ".Muliairam pioccs- 
sions" (/// Cod's nonie, 29 - 
4 April) If this IS not pseudo 
secularism, w hat else is'^ 

L. Rohini, Tiruchirappalli 
(Tamil Nadu) 

The Islamic 
bomb 

I t is not the western media 
but the Pakistanis who 
have coined the term, ‘Isla¬ 
mic bomb’ (Unptiing epi¬ 
taphs, 12— 18 April). Paki¬ 
stan gave Its atomic bomb 
such a name to cash in on the 

working wondorsfor tho ^ 
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jingoistic fervour that a call 
in the name of Islam creates 
among the other West Asian 
Muslim countries. Bombs 
do not have any religion; 
^hey are given a religious 
jonnotaiion by opportunis¬ 
tic nations. 

Manish Kumar Garg, New 
Delhi 


Hegde alone 


T his h*is reference to the 
article on the former 
chief minister of Kiii naiaka 
and a prominent Janata Dal 
leader, Raniakrishna Hegde 
{Ban^dlotchines, April 12 
— IS) Hegde will find It dll- 
licultlobc in a political pari\ 
lor long He has been ill- 
treated and sidelined in the 
past by ni'nie olhei than his 
own associates, presumably 
because ol his caste he is a 
Riahniin If anything at ail is 
left for him to do undci the 



r^de: feeling lost 


' eumstances, Hegde can 
V assume the role of a 
aprakash Narayan. 

I/. Rajagopalan, Madras 
mil Nadu) 


^pare the child! 


Jjorrifying facts about 
fl^child abuse in India 
Ncrc revealed in the article, 
^sandf€ars(\2 —18 
’ onl). In spite of the UN 
^^ration on the Rights of 



Children at work: neglected and abused 


the Child, children are 
ncgjccted, over-worked and 
abused all over the world. In 
India, we have more than 
3(X) million children, a majo¬ 
rity of whj^m are undernouri¬ 
shed and uncared for 
Unpleasant experiences 
m the early part of life leave 
behind permanent scars on 
innocent minds. Orphana¬ 
ges, prisons, destitute homes 
and hostel»have become 
havens for child-abusers. 
Organisations like CINNI, 
which help rehabilitate desti¬ 
tute children, should be 
encouraged. 

Anfana Maitra-SInha, Rourkela 
(Orissa) 


Double 

atandanls 


S alman Rushdie's The 
Satanic Verges is not 
mere fiction, but an exercise 
to malign the Prophet of 
Islam (Rhyme and reason, 

12—18 April). Why Profes¬ 
sor Mushir-ul-Hasan advo¬ 
cates lifting of the ban on 
such a denigrating work is 
indeed intriguing. 

Further, Prof Hasan’s sta¬ 
tement that "every person 
has a right to be heard and to 
be read" is not always true. 
Not all theses submitted for 
the award of Ph.D, degree 
arc accepted and quite a few 
dissertations, lacldng in 
merit and soundness of 


judgement, though accepted 
are not to be published. How 
can we have different norms 
for liteniry efforts and for 
doctoral dissertations'^ 

NaqI Husain Jafrl, New Delhi 

■ I hcre IS no reason why 
the ban on Salman Rushdie’s 
/he S(U(nu( Verses should 
notbcliftcil In a secular 
country like India, every per- 
sv)n has a righi to read what 
he likes. The ban is unjustifi¬ 
ed as, indeed, the whole 
all air smacks t)f 
communalism 
KM Mehrotra, Varanasi (Uttar 
Pradesh) 


Power pack 


I n the Indian film industry, 
the diicctors have always 
been held in high esteem 
(The hral jyiU'k. 5—11 
April) There has never been 
a shtirtage of gcK)d directors 
in Bollywood, and the pres¬ 
ent lot IS no different. Most 
’of the directors mentioned in 
the article have just one good 
release to their credit. 

Mani Ralnam, the south 
Indian wi/ard, is certainly 
the most talented of the new 
lot. Hrs films have been 
mega-hits down south, and 
his full-llcdged entry into 
Hindi movies is eagerly 
awaited. 

C.R. Nagendra, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Alive and kicking 


C olumnist S. Nihal Singh 
is wrong in stating that 
India Today has been around 
for 25 years (Looking ahead, 
19—25 April). India Today 
was launched in the second 
fortnight of December, 

1975, making it barely 17 
years old. 

It is also difficult to agree 
with the columnist’s cynical 
views about the Indian 
media as, by and large, our 
magazines are doing reasona¬ 
bly well. 

S. Ranwsh, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ It has to be agreed upon 
that the Indian newsmagazi¬ 
nes have to keep pace with 
changing limes. Otherwise, 
as Nihal Singh puts it, the 
magazines arc sure to be in 
for a bad time. With the adv¬ 
ent of satellite channels and 



Thu CNN: making waves 

video newsmagazines, a 


dent on the circulation figu¬ 
res of newsprint magazines 
is only to be expected. Maga¬ 
zines like The Week will 
have to do belter, by way of 
wider and selective covera 
ge, to remain in the race. Sur¬ 
prisingly, Singh has given 
his views on all the leading 
newsmagazines except Sun¬ 
day Does this mean that he 
rales the magazine ahead of 
the rest? 

Pramod Vatsangkar, 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 
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' - .,4. . ........' 

fiEAm^GB, Punjab chi^ 
'Hfjnister , 


n$it!as{}«cial. 


seems to forget everything. 

V,P. Singh, Janata Dal 
lender, onMadhavslnh 
Solanki’s statement that he 
does not recall the name of 
theperson who gave him 
the controversial note 

■ Had I been the finance 
ministerl would not have 
stayed in office. I would 
have gone home. 

N.KP. Salve, Congress 
Rajya Sabha MP, ^er the 
stock market crash 

■ It is a time of change. 
There are many fears and 
uncertainties, ft i.s our 
collective duty to make 
sure that the costs of 
traasition are not 
unbearable. 

S. VENKTrARAMANAN, 
Reserve Bank governor 

p 1 did not a$k any 
.number to vote for 
aiij^ody except 
iny^.., Yest I did.make an. 


approach. If I bad not made 
an approach, how would I 
have got elected? 

AwuN Singh, Union 
human resource 
development minister, on 
his victory in the CWC 
elections 


■ They (Amnesty, 
IntemationaUdo not seem 
to realise that the real threat 
to human rights today is 
tem»d$m backed by 
Pakistan. ‘ 

i.rti.-- , , 

V.N. Gadgil, Congress(I) 
spokesman, reacting to 
criticism that Indian 
.securityforces are 
violadng human righss-in 
Kashmir . • • 

ii The BJP (uB.been 'I^|| 
tunning a piAlicily 
campaign that they have 
f.been able to check criine, 
actually crinu is oiifilta'.|; 
inertasn—ithns|(^' “ 
liy^perx^ntm. 


-i. 

months. 

Rboti Raman Singh, 
Janata Dal leatier .. ,; 

■ Withtheganie (crijCl^. 
becoming as much a : 
of the minds. It wouidn'tb^ 
a bad idea toenlistdie ■' 
.services of a pi^cbidtrist.' v 

-- ; :v,5fe 

M«^K PAT4iuWd^jP!^'i; 
J^tUancrkltMl^ f 

P Forme ‘no gyai~-^ 
fc^^irn’isthe;' 
watdiwrd 


































Present imperfect 


Those who deny the horrors ofhistoiy will repeat them 


With the recent 
revival of interest 
in wutdeshi and 
the widespread 
alarm over the adv¬ 
ent of a Coca Cola 
culture, It may be 
singularly inop¬ 
portune to 

embrace yet ano¬ 
ther intellectual fashion Irom the West 
But at the risk of waving a red rag before 
the communist bull, it is necessary to 
thank a relatively unknown Belgian 
Catholic writer. Koenrad Elsl, for identi¬ 
fying, in his extended review of Sita 
Ram Goel’s study of Islamic icono- 
clasm in medieval India, the direct relev¬ 
ance of the term "negationism" to India 
(cf. Negationism in India by Koenrad 
Elst, Voice Of India, New Delhi, Rs 75). 

Let it also be stated at the outset that 
both Goel and Elst are, by the exacting 
standards of political-correct ism, quite 
disreputable. Far from being on the pre¬ 
scribed reading lists, their works stand a 
greater chance of making it to the bonfi¬ 
res and blacklists in Bradford, Aligarh 
and Jawaharlal Nehru University. In 
fact* it is a matter of some surprise that 
some vigilant member of the secularist 
thought police has not yet requested 
archangel Arjun Singh to enforce a ban 
, and decapi tate the authors for heresy. 

d 


Negationism, as the term implies, is a 
variant of that much-abused word, revi¬ 
sionism. Ideally, the two should not be 
used synonymously. Whereas revision¬ 
ism IS a legitimate pursuit of scholars 
' and indicative of their willingness to bal¬ 
ance conventional wisdom with the 
fruits of modern research, negationism 
has more sinister connotations. It is iden¬ 
tified with a fringe movement in the 
West that, either out of sympathy for 
fascism or blind anti-Semitism, seeks to 
deny the Holocaust — the Na/.i genoci¬ 
de on the Jews, 

Previously ass^xiated with the 
pseudo-historian, David Irving, negatio¬ 
nism now has influential backers, includ¬ 
ing a section of the pro-Palestine left, in 
both Huiope and the USA. There is, for 
example, the Institute for Historical 
Review in California, that once offered 
US S50,00() to anyone who could 
"prove” — with eyewilticss accounts 
and autopsy repwiis — that people were 
actually killed in gas chambers in the 
concentration camps. Mercifully, no 
one responded to this obscene offer. 

M any European countries, including 
Germany, have laws that make 
negationi.sm an offence. But statutes 
have not prevented the perverts from 
making an electoral mark. There is 
David Duke, the Na/i, Ku Klux Klan 


member, who secured the Republican 
ticket for a gubernatorial contest in Loui¬ 
siana; the former SS member whose 
Deutsche Volksunion made waves in 
the slate elections in Schleswig- 
Holstein in Germany; and, of course, 
Jean-Marie Le Pen in France, whoclaim- 
ed that gas chambers were merely "a 
detail in history". 

As a phenomenon, negationism has a 
I each that extends far beyond Hitler’s 
bloody Holocaust. The frenetic attempts 
by the Turkish authorities to deny the 
massacre of 1.5 million Amienians bet¬ 
ween 1915 and 1917 is well known, as is 
a Japanese bid to underplay the extent of 
the infamous Nanking massacre that led 
to the death of 300,000 Chinese. 

The apologists for communist dicta¬ 
torship (of the proletariat) in the erstwhi¬ 
le Soviet Union have steadfastly denied 
the killings of some 34 million people 
between 1917 and 1985, though the deni¬ 
als are much less vociferous than in 
1946 when Victor Kravchenko, with 
first-hand experience of Stalin’s death 
camps, published / Chose Freedom. 
Kravchenko Was accused of lying and 
responded by taking the fellow- 
travellers to court and winning damages. 

It is a matter of intense regret that no 
litigious patriot ever considered taking 
the presiding deities of the Indian left to 
the second munsifs court on charges of 
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wiiriillydcceiving^cneraiionNof idealis> 
Ijc youth. But doing so would perhaps 
have been imprudeni Inicinalising false¬ 
hoods, and e\en accepting them as 
reality, have heconie uniquely Indian 
charactcnsin's So (ranmalic has been 
the cxpciience ol a millenniiini of strug¬ 
gle for physical and cultural survival, 
that the Hindus have made a virtue of 
sel(-deprecating negationism. So com¬ 
plete has been the collective loss of self- 
•confidcixc that we even deny ourselves 
the dignity of recovery. 

The exleni of the national lailh m 
negationism is Irightening. Confronted 
with the reality of w hat Will Durant call¬ 
ed 'the bloodiest story in history”, the 
'discouraging tale . that civilisation is a 
precious good whose delicate complex 
ol order and Irecdom, culture and peace, 
can at any moment be overthrown by bar¬ 
barians invading from without or multi¬ 
plying within". Indians have opted to 
deny the past. 

T he perversions are hew ildeiing. Mah¬ 
mud of Gha/ni desecrated, plunder¬ 
ed and destroyed every' Hindu temple 
that he could lay his hands upon, facts 
dutifully recorded by his court chro¬ 
niclers. Yet, to Jawaharlal Nehru, this 
barbarian was merely a 'brilliant 
soldier" with an added attribute: "Build¬ 
ings interested Mahmud, and he was 
much interested in the city of Mathura 
near Delhi." What did not strike this 
high priest of negationism was perverse¬ 
ness of someone waxing lyrical about a 
city — "nor could such another be con¬ 
structed under a period of 200 years" — 
minutes before presiding over its .syste¬ 
matic destruction. 


Negationism seeks to deny 
Hitler’s bloody Holocaust— 
the Nazi genocide of the Jews. 
The solidarity generated by 
that Holocaust has enabled the 
Jews to create a new vibrant 
identity for themselves in 
Israel. Butin India, the 
ongoing cover-up of history has 
achieved just the opposite 


Aurangzcb, if we are to believe the 
negationist version of history now being 
taught m schools and universities, was 
no bigot who believed that the hallmark 
of true faith lay in destroying temples 
and building mosques over them. He 
was merely interested in asserting state 
power in the same way as the Chinese 
communists did by desecrating half- 
a-niillion Buddhist shrines. A highlight 
of this assertion was the destruction of 
the Ka.shi Vi.shwanath Temple in Vara¬ 
nasi and the construction of .the Gyan- 
vyapi Masjid on the site. He also made 
sure that a section of the temple ruins 
was visible as a grim warning and a pain¬ 
ful reminder to recalcitrant Hindus. 

To the Congress MP, Mani Shankar 
Aiyar, however, this act of Moghul van¬ 
dalism is living evidence of secularism. 
His comparison is about as apt as a sug¬ 
gestion that the gas chan]bcr.s of Ausch¬ 
witz are monuments to Gcrman-Israeli 
friendship. Indeed, so decisive has been 
the political commitment to negation¬ 
ism that in 1982 the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training 
gave it doctrinal status. "Characterisa¬ 
tion of the medieval period," it stipulat¬ 


ed in a directive on history textbooks, 
"as a time of conflict between Hindus 
and Muslims is forbidden." 

The results are not encouraging. The 
solidarity generated by the Holocaust 
enabled the Jews to create a new' \ ibram 
identity for themselves in Israel. In 
India, the ongoing cover-up of history 
has achieved the opposite. Echoing the 
iriumphalist conceit of the invaders and 
their disdain for idolaiory negationi.sm 
has reinforced the collective loss of sclf- 
conHdencc. It has forced India to be 
defensive about its Hindu self-idcniiiy, 
thereby precipitating cultural disliK'a- 
tion and a search (or other, divisive iden¬ 
tities It has created a deracinated elite 
which entertains notions ol superiority 
on the strength ol its alienation from the 
rest of M)cieiy. 

It has jeopardised Indian nationhood 
by preventing Indian Muslims IVom 
coming to terms with their pre-Islamic 
heritage. Worst, it has by implication 
suggested that the Muslims arc accessor¬ 
ies to the depredations of the medieval 
rulers. By denying the vandalism of the 
Gha/nis, the Baburs and the Aurang/e- 
bs, or seeking to justify it, negationism 
contributed to an ideological regime bas¬ 
ed on a pathological disregard for Hindu 
sentiments. Aycxlhya is merely the most 
startling example. 

It is hcanemng that Narasimha Rao 
has acknowledged the prevailing ten¬ 
sions and called for a debate on secula¬ 
rism. The process could yield handsome 
results if it is preceded by an awareness 
of the pitfalls of legitimising hate, (anali- 
cism and intolerance. Those who do not 
learn from history and, indeed deny it, 
are condemned to repeat it. • 
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CONVERSATION 


"I'm ninnii^ 
a marathon" 


V.P. Singh on the Janata Dal, 
the BJP, the Narasimha Rao 
regime and himself 


INTIRVICWCD BY SHIRAZ 8IDHVA/NEW DELHI 


Sunday: Your party has faced tremendous upheaval 
since the National Front government fell in 19W. Why 
do you feel the Telugu Desam Party (TDP), a partner of 
the coalition, split? 

V.P. Singh: N.T. Rama Rao had given an interview after 
the split, and his feeling has been that the Congress has 
been behind it. 

Q: Do you also feel the Congress(I) is responsible? 

A: I am no insider to Congress politics, but 1 feel that the 
Congress did benefit from the split. 

Q: At the CPFs recent party congress in Hyderabad, 
there were hints that the left parties were willing to Join 
hands with the Congress to counter their main enemy, 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). Would you agree to 
such a strategy to take on the BJP? 

A: The BJP and the Congress are very close on major poli¬ 
cy issues. Both parties share a common view on economic 
policy, on foreign policy, and when the chips are down, the 
Congress does not seem to have the guts to take on the BJP. 

Q: Are you saying that the Congress is as dependent on 
the BJP as you were when your government was in 
power? 

A: No, not dependent. We had never bargained our mani¬ 
festo or our policies for support. That is the basic differen¬ 
ce. Never have I campaigned under the BJP flag, or even 
shared a common platform, even at the risk of losing elec¬ 
tions. It’s not the question of dependency, but their 
approaches are common on major policies, like foreign 
policy, on the is^ue of having full diplomatic relations with 
Israel. 

On Cuba, too. there is a total surrender to IMF and 
World Bank dictates. A BJP leader goes to the US, he 
gives a guarantee of five years to the present government, 
the Prime Minister goes to Madhya Pradesh, he gives a gua¬ 
rantee of five years to the MP government. They are the 
guarantors of each other. So they seem to be endorsing 

g ich other’s policy matters and sharing a symbiotic 
lationship. 

Also, when it comes to major issues like the Ram Janma- 
l^oomi/Babri Masjid, the central government is totally 
nt. I have written a letter to the Prime Minister saying 


that you should get the maps and the construction plans 
and find out whether it has got the approval of any autho¬ 
rity. 1 have not yet got a reply. Why did they not send a mini¬ 
ster along with the National Integration Council (NIC) 
delegation that went to Ayodhya? They can find out whe¬ 
ther the map is approved or not, but why are they silent? 
After all, I loo could have been silent on this issue when I 
was Prime Minister But if s not a question of staying in 
power. What matters is the credibility of the government. 

Q: Getting back to the chaos within your own party, 
what do you have to say about senior leaders like BtJu 
Patnaik defying the party line? • 

A: The Janata Dal evolved as a strategy to defeat the Con* 
gress. And it went through a process of external integra¬ 
tion. Now, the party is going through a process of internal 
integration. For a party which is three years old to have 
changed the course of Indian political hi'^tory is no small 
achievement. 

Today, social justice is very much on our agenda, and 
no parly dares to shake it off. We have changed.the course 
of Indian politics, and it will never be the same again. And 
this is an achievement far greater than counting the num¬ 
ber of MLAs and MPs. 

When a party starts adopting a new ideological line, 
certain differences are bound to occur. W'hcn they have 
been irreconcilable, people have left. It's good for them, 
it's good for us. 

Q: Are you referrring to A jit Singh? 

A: 1 won’t take names. If some people aren’t convinced of 
the parly’s ideological line, it’s not honest for them to 
remain in the paiiy. And it's not good for the party that 
they remain with it. 

So the party reconciles to differences within itself, and 
that process is continuing. The interaction goes on, and a 
synthesis also comes about. As far as social justice is con¬ 
cerned, we are totally committed and for this reason, we 
have given up a government Now to get back into govern¬ 
ment, why should we leave our principles'^ 

In any case, the differences within our party is much less 
than in other parties. Moreover, even if some leaders have 


Q: What has been 
the Janata Dal’s 
greatest 
achievement? 

A; Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao has 
endorsed Mandal 
from the ramparts 
of the Red Fort. 
There could not be a 
bigger victory 
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Q: Why are some 
senior party 
leaders defying the 
party line? 

A: When a party 
starts adopting a 
new ideological 
line, certain 
differences are 
bound to crop up. 
When they have 
been irreconcilable, 
people have left. 

It’s good for them, 
it’s good for us 


left Ihe Janata Dal, they have not been able to lake away 
with them a bulk of their followers. Two-thirds of their fol¬ 
lowers have always stayed behind with us. Devi Lai has 
left, but Laloo (Yadav) and Sharad (Yadav), who were 
with Devi Lai, haven’t quit. Ajit has gone, but two-thirds 
of his MLAs arc with us. Chandra Shekhar went away, but 
two-thirds of the Janata Party are still with us. 

But if the leaders who’ve left would have been able to 
take away with them a whole lot of members, you could 
have termed it as a split, or that the party was breaking up. 
But this isn’t true. Today, the Janata Dal is in the process of 
becoming more and more homogeneous. We have surviv¬ 
ed all the shocks. Two chief ministers went away, three par¬ 
ty presidents left, there was a split, and in spile of all this, 
we still rule two states. We are the largest Opposition party 
in UP and we have a respectable number of members in 
Parliament. 

When the Janata Party broke up in 1980, it could never 
survive the shock. In comparison, we have been through 
four election tests. In Bihar and Orissa, we have successful¬ 
ly held our ground. This is no mean achievement for a three- 
year-old party. 

Q: But what’s the state of your party today? 

A: We have contributed two things to Indian politics. One: 
before the emergence of the Janata Dal and National Front, 
since it was perceived that there was no alternative to the 
Congress, authoritarianism was rampant in the Congress. 


This led to the erosion of democratic institutions. We 
could free the people from this psychological cage. That is 
a major contribution. 

Secondly, we have set the agenda of social justice. Now, 
the Congress comes out with advertisements saying that it 
is for social justice. Earlier, the party opposed the concept 
tooth and nail. 

It is not a question of what we have got out of it, out of 
Mandal, in electoral terms. The point is what we have been 
able to get for the people. In the process, we may have been 
destroyed. We have got a deep satisfaction in what we 
could get for the deprived sections and the backward clas¬ 
ses, in terms of sharing the power structure of the country. 
We have forced even Narasimha Rao to comment on the 
elections of his own party. There could rtot be a bigger vic¬ 
tory. From the ramparts of the Red Fort, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster endorses Mandal. 

Q: But in the process your party was destroyed... 

A: The party should be ready for facing the consequences. 
If you start compromising on your ideology, is it worth 
struggling for anything? 

Q: But what about the mess your party is in today? 

A: It is not a 100-yard dash. It is a marathon race. Those 
who thought that we were running to win in the 100-yard 
race are naturally disillusioned. You are not challenging 
any politicalparty, you are challenging the entire political 
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system, which is much more powerful than individual part¬ 
ies like the Congress or the BJP. The reaction is strong, 
because you are fighting an entire system. And this pro¬ 
cess is like a relay race: someone runs one leg and then the¬ 
re’s somebody else to run. The person who reaches the win¬ 
ning post is not the one who ran the initial round, but the 
process we have started is not going to be stopped. 

Ff some people think that by destroying the Janata Dal, 
they will be able to destroy the process of awakening of the 
deprived sections, they are very mistaken. When Chimanb- 
hai (Patel) came to me and said we should wind up the Jana¬ 
ta Dal, I told him that even if! wind up the party, your worr¬ 
ies will not be over. There’ll be some other party which 
will express these very aspirations. We must make people 
understand that wc arc not against any section. Let us 
make amends, it will be better for the society and the 
country. You can go on denying their rights, like with the 
Naxalites, but what do you get? You are sitting on a volca¬ 
no, so it’s belter to do something about it now. 

Q: Are you saying that your party has achieved what it- 
had set out to do, and now it doesn't matter if the Jana¬ 
ta Dal disintegrates? 

A: For us, the government is an instrument of change. If it 
IS just an instrument to maintain status quo, we are not inte¬ 
rested. It look us no lime to step down when we realised 
that we were no longer being able to do this, 

Q: The presidential elections are going to be held soon. 
Are you going to suggest a candidate from the back¬ 
ward classes? 

A: We will discuss the issue within the parly. Only the par¬ 
ty ciui decide on such matters. Personally, I am in favour of 
a Scheduled Caste President. 

Q: You see yourself as a messiah of the poor and the 
weaker sections. Yet, your 11 months in power will be 
remembered for more than just the Mandal furore. 
Looking back, do you feel that you made mistakes? 
That you wasted a tremendous opportunity? 

A: The Punjab elections: it was not a mistake, because our 
supporting parties wouldn’t go along with the polls. That 
was our constraint. So I would not really call it a mistake. 
Those who did not come along with me, they made a 
mistake. 

Q: What do you feel about the handling of the Pupjah 
situation by the Rao regime? 

A: Let’s wait and see how the situation evolves. 

Q: What about Kashmir? Do you think you made mis¬ 
takes there? 

A: The Kashmir situation evolved over a period of time. 
It’s very difficult to ask what happened in a particular six- 
month period. It’s a historical problem. 

Q: But there are certain things that your government 
did to exacerbate the situation, especially the appoint¬ 
ment of Jagmohan... 

A: That is the truncated view that the press takes. The 
media never want to see historically what has happened 
and why it has happened. 



Q: But did you take the right decisions in Kashmir? 

A: You are still not listening. Unless you know the dis¬ 
ease, you can’t say that the treatment is right or wrong. 1 
went to Anantnag in 1989, before coming to power, and 
there was a tremendous respon.se. There was a Hood, and I 
went to enquire whether relief work was going on. The 
people said that they were drinking muddy water from a 
pond and that if they protested, they feared that the govern¬ 
ment would arrest them. You have come, so wc have the 
courage to tell you. 

So they had two things on their mind: comiption and 
slate oppression. There was nothing else. They were lamen- 


Q: Are you going 
to suggest a 
candidate for the 
presidential polls? 
A: That’s for the 
party to decide. But 
personally I am in 
favour of a 
Scheduled Caste 
President 
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ting the death of democracy and seculansm in the country 
which they had chosen over Pakistan. There are riots in the 
country, the elections are a farce. I ‘old the NIC, have you 
ever given a thought to what a villager feels in Kashmir? 
Have you ever searched your heart? Who has instilled this 
feeling in the Kashmiris? We? Our government? Can any 
government rectify a thing which has gone so deep during 
years of Congress misrule? Whenever the politics of mani¬ 
pulation has taken precedence over the politics of prin¬ 
ciples such a thing happens. 

Look at Punjab, look at Mizoram. I have been there, and 
1 am sure that violence will erupt again... 



Q: Are you .suggesting that your party practised prin¬ 
cipled politics in Kashmir? 

A: We were trying to establish channels with the people. I 
had put George (Fernandes) there to try to have some com- 
municati on and build confidence among the people in us. 

Q: But the Governor you’d appointed did everything 
to destroy the confidence... 

A: Jagmohan was promptly withdrawn. 

Q: But not before causing a lot of harm to the state and 
the people... 

A: There are many things: how Jagmohan went there, but 
they are things 1 cannot reveal to the press. 

Q: Yes, people say that you sent him at the behest of the 
BJP... 

A: No, certainly not. One thing 1 tell you, there was no pre¬ 
ssure on my government either from the left or the BJP. 
When we had differences, we parted, but to be fair to them, 
there was never any kind of pressure. Both the parties had 
nothingtodowithJagmohan's appointment. They had sug- 
I gcsled some other niune. 

Q: Then why did you choo.se Jagmohan as the Gover¬ 
nor of Kashmir? 

A: There arc certain things I cannot discuss. It just happen¬ 
ed that he had to go there. 

Q: Were there any compulsions? 

A: There were no compulsions. You can hold on to Kash¬ 
mir with the help of security forces, but if you don’t want 
just the land, you have to start a dialogue with the people, 
with the boys, both in Kashmir and in Punjab. • 
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In spite of what 
Margaret Thatcher 
says, the British have 
nothing to be 
proud about 


the cares of office 
^ took Rajiv Gandhi 

Government Meeting (CHOGM) in Nas¬ 
sau in the Bahamas that was held imme¬ 
diately thereafter. I accompanied Rajiv 
to his public engagement in Delhi after 
he got back from that searing experien¬ 
ce. It was some kind of a Youth Con¬ 
gress do. There to receive him at the entr¬ 
ance was Margaret Alva. He beamed his 
famous smile at her and muttered almost 
sotto voce, "Nice Maggie!" 

The other Maggie, in the wake of the 
British general elections last month, has 
just delivered herself of her assessment 
of her place in history and of the offsho¬ 
re island she lorded it over for 12 long 
years. One begins to sympathise with 
what Rajiv must have endured. For the 
good lady informs us, kind courtesy 
Newsweek (27/4/92): "I always said and 
believed that the British character is 
quite different from the characters of 
people on the Continent — quite 
different." 

It was from inane generalisations like 
this that Hitler came up with his thesis 
that the Jewish character is quite differ¬ 
ent from the characters of people of 
Aryan origin — quite different. Which 
is why Tve always maintained that, far 
from having been an aberration, the 
Hitlerian view was the logical inevitabi¬ 
lity (or, at foiy rate, reductio ad absur- 
dum) of the widely-held White Man’s 
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view that people are defined by their raci¬ 
al characteristics. 

• And what, my eager readers ask, makes 
the British so special? Quoth Maggie: 
"There is a great sense of fairness and 
equity in the British people, a great 
sense of individuality and of initiative." 
This, of course, puts paid to any silly 
Frenchman’s attempt to pretend that 
there is any sense of "fairness and equi¬ 
ty" among the Frogs (Out with Liberie, 
Egalite, Fratemite: let them, says Que¬ 
en Maggie, eat cake!). It also means that 
the Italians, far being the anarchic indivi¬ 
dualists they have always prided them¬ 
selves on being (ever driven a car in 
Rome?) are, in the Maggerian perspec¬ 
tive, mere driven sheep. 

WHICH BRINOS us, as Indians, to the 
"great sense of fairness and equity" 
which Maggie has discerned "in the Bri¬ 
tish people". Clive, after he robbed 
India, was amazed at his own mtKlcsly. I 
wonder what he would have made of 
Maggie’s description of him as "fair" 
(seducing Mir Jaffar to betray his 
master: fair? Shipping off millions in 
purloined bullion to England: equita¬ 
ble?) 

Maggie tells us that the fair and equita¬ 
ble Brits went out into the wide world 
because their fairness and equitability 
could not possibly be confined to the 
island which God, in his infinite wis¬ 
dom, had endowed with such rare charac¬ 
teristics. "How else," she asks, and, like 
Pontius Pilate, is not really waiting for 
an answer, "How else did this really 
rather small people, from the time of Eli¬ 
zabeth on, go out in the larger world and 
have such an influence on it?" 

Let me remind Maggie, if she’d care 
to pause for a moment, that, years ago, 
the economist, Shireen Mossvi, calculat¬ 
ed the purchasing power of the "lower 
wage" earners in Agra at the zenith of 
British rule (1886-1895) as a percentage 
of their purchasing power in 1595 i.e. 
"the lime of Elizabeth", as Maggie 
would have us know. Young Shireen 
came to the instructive conclusion that 
close on 150 years after the Battle of Plas- 
sey, and a century after the benevolent 
rule of the British had been instituted 
("We gave them their railways; if it had¬ 
n’t been for us, they would still be using 
pigeons not the Post Office as cou¬ 
riers!"), the purchasing power of the 
poor in Agra had so sunk that, in the pur¬ 
chase of wheat, it was a mere 65.8 per 
cent of what it had been in 1595; for rice. 


64 per cent of what it had been 300 years 
earlier; 44.97 per cent of what it had 
been for bajra: and a mere 57.20 per 
cent of what it had been three centuries 
before for salt. (Do you now see the gen¬ 
ius of Gandhiji in making the humble 
salt crystal the symbol of what British 
fairness and equity had done to us?) 
This, and much else that follows, has 
been taken from a source that would 
doubtless meet with Maggie’s approval: 
The Cambridge Economic History Of 
India, in two volumes, the first edited by 
Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irl'an Habib 
(1200-1750) and the second 
(1750-1947) by Dharma Kumar and 
Meghnad Desai. (Mossvi’s table is at 
1-464). 

It was the fabulous wealth of India, 
not, as Maggie would like us to believe, 
the mere fact that the British "don’t like 
being pushed around" (does she really 
think benighted browns like us actually 
enjoy being pushed around?) which led 
to the British Empire. The Dutch travel¬ 
ler, De Laet, (1-183) estimated "Akbar’s 
treasures at 522.4 million florins" 
(which, in contemporary terms, would 
make New York’s budget akin to 
Moradabad’s!) We are told (1-183) that 
"in 13 years as Governor of Bengal, 
Shaista Khan (whose descendant, Shuja- 
ud-Daulah, lost out to Robert Clive) was 
believed to have accumulated Rs 380 



Hitler came up with his thesis 
that the Jewish character Is 
quite different from the 
characters of people of Aryan 
origin—quite different 


million (this, at a time when, before 
double-digit inflation became the dorm, 
the average per capita income in India 
was perhaps Rs 10 per annum!)" And 
when the merchants of India were so 
wealthy that (I. 189-190) "The Gujarat 
merchants who could each buy up an 
entire ship’s cargo or supply the entire 
annual investment of the European com¬ 
panies are repeatedly mentioned in our 
sources." 

AS FOR agriculture, the editor tells us 
(1-17): "One striking fact about Indian 
agriculture in pre-colonial and early 
colonial days is the very high yield per 
acre." He gives calculations which show 
that whereas wheat productivity in Alla¬ 
habad was 56 bushels per acre, the avera¬ 
ge in Britain was a mefe 28 bushels, and 
that whereas the cotton fields of Coimba¬ 
tore yielded up to 425 lbs. per acre, the 
United States average at the time was a 
sorry 187.81bs: 

True, neither the agricultural nor 
industrial revolutions overtook us in 
Moghul times (another Dutch travellec, 
Pebaert, ruefully remarked: "A job 
\yhich one man could do in Holland pas¬ 
ses through four men’s hands here 
before it is finished") but, as Raychau¬ 
dhuri points out, "The indifference to 
technological progress was in sharp con¬ 
trast to the extraordinaiy sophistication 
of manual skills." (I-I9) Which is, of 
course, the reason why the net result of 
industrial development under British 
rule was: "The growth of modem manu¬ 
facturing was probably neutralised by 
the displacement of traditional crafts, 
and in any case was too small to make a 
difference to the overall picture." (1-947) 

British fairness and equity, notwith¬ 
standing Maggie, were so exploitative 
that "real wages in 1855 were only one- 
fourth of what they were in Jehangir’s 
time" (Colin Clark, The Conditions Of 
Progress,'pp, 203-207) and "the share of 
the industrial sector in employment in 
India stood at 34.7 per cent in 1881 and 
declined sharply to 12.6 per cent in 
1901." (Amiya B^igchi Journal Of Deve¬ 
lopment Studies, Jan. 1976). The emin¬ 
ent statistician, M. Mukherjee, estimat¬ 
ed the rale of growth of per capita inco¬ 
me in India at a mere 0.64 per cent in the 
three decades from 1860 to 1890, 0.72 
per cent in 1890-1920, a sharp drop from 
even this derisory level to 0.16 per cent 
in 1920-40 and a further collapse fo 0.13 
per cent in the last decade of British rule. 

I Another Indian economist (oh! thank 
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you, fair Thatcher, for having taught us 
lowly ones economics), S.J. Patel (see 
his ‘Long-term Changes In Output And 
Income In India’, Indian Economic Jour¬ 
nal, Jan. 1958) estimates per capita inco¬ 
me, at 1946-47 prices, to have declin¬ 
ed from Rs 224 in 1900 to Rs 193 after a 
half-century of British benevolence. 

THERE ARE two voices that sum up 
what the beginning of British ?nercy 
meant for India and what us closing 
days signified. I first cite the great Dada- 
bhoy Naoroji, Poveriy And Un-British 
Rule In India, published in 1881,p. 216: 

"Poverty in India is not the consequen¬ 
ce of the pitiless operations of economic 
laws, but It is the thoughtless and pitiless 
action of the British policy; it is the piti¬ 


less eating of India's substance in India, 
and the further pitiless drain to England; 
in short, it is the pitiless perversion of 
economic laws by the sad bleeding to 
which India is subjected that is destroy¬ 
ing India." 

And 60 years later, the ghastly K.S. 
Shelvunkar (who made mv life misera¬ 
ble when I served him in our consulate- 
general in Hanoi (1968-69), but I have 
long since forgiven him) writing, pre his 
cantankerous dotage, in his renowned 
The Problem Of India, May 1940: 

"Imperialism does not merely 
appropriate a large share of what is pro¬ 
duced by Indian peasants and workers. 
Imperialism has undermined the pre¬ 
existing economic system, altered the 
balance of social and class forces, and 
hastened the decay of indigenous institu¬ 
tions. All this it achieved for the pur¬ 
poses of exploitation and as a consequen¬ 


ce of exploitation." 

And Maggie calls this the "remarka¬ 
ble character" of her people and this her 
nation’s "remarkable heritage". Remar¬ 
kable, indeed! She quotes, in her New¬ 
sweek interview, what she calls an Itali¬ 
an saying: "Public spending is like holy 
water; everyone helps himself." Vclly 
funny, but that sidesteps the inconveni¬ 
ent fact that it was really British imperial¬ 
ism which was like holy water; everyo¬ 
ne helped himself. Consider this gem 
fromShelvankar(p. 156): 

"Out of a total of 1,780 directorships 
on the boards of 480 (British) concerns 
(in India), I,(X)0directorships are shared 
between 75 persons, 15 ol whom have 
among themselves over 600 
directorships." 


It was loot on this scale that led to our 
impoverishment. Maggie (gratuitously, 
1 might add, for after all no one asked 
her) advises her successor: "Don’t soft¬ 
en fundamental principles." I assure her 
I shan’t. 

THE THEME of Maggie’ s song, of cour¬ 
se, is not the glories of British imperial¬ 
ism but denunciation of the "terrible cre¬ 
ed of socialism". (It is also the theme 
song of the BJP—but I’ll let that pass as 
I’ve promi.sed not to rake up the BJP this 
week!) She sees everything she’s done, 
nationally within Britain and internatio¬ 
nally in what used to be called the 
USSR, as the vindication of her crusade 
against socialism. For what is happen¬ 
ing in Russia after the fall of commu- 
ni sm, please catch up on the whole ghast¬ 
ly mess in the previous issue of New¬ 
sweek, As for what is happening to Bri¬ 


tish scKialism, I am not quite able to see 
how a collapse in the Tory majority 
from close to 100 in the heyday of 
Thatcherism to the wafer-thin plurality 
of today constitutes either a victory for 
laissez-faire or a re jection of the alterna¬ 
tive path. All that has happened is that 
the voters, on the last day, one-upped the 
pollsters (and the best of British luck to 
them). 

The crisis of communism was preced¬ 
ed half-a-century ago by the crisis of 
capitalism. Communism coUapsed 
because it had no inner resilience, no 
llcxibility in its ideological slogan- 
mongering. Capitalism survived only 
because it had the good sense to abandon 
the market when it came to the survival 
of its people. The free market is possible 
only because the unemployed are cushio¬ 
ned by that "terrible" socialist invention 
— the dole. The market fixes, perhaps, 
the equilibrium between demand and 
supply for goods, but not for human heal¬ 
th. That is guaranteed by that other "terri¬ 
ble" socialist innovation, the National 
Health Service. Which is why Major 
could squeak through only by reassuring 
the electorate: "The National Health Ser¬ 
vice will remain as it is now. It will not 
be privatised — not now, not at any 
stage while I am in Downing Street." 

Wealth hand in hand with Welfare 
was Major’ s slogan: the market may cre¬ 
ate wealth but welfare can be assured 
only outside the confines ol the market. 
Tory rule would not have been possible 
without the Labour interregnum. 

None of this would matter much to us 
if it related only to that offshore island 
where the British bulldog has been hum¬ 
bled to an American poodle, and the 
Labour Party converted by coloured 
immigraliion into an extension of the 
JKLF’s publicity machine. What com¬ 
pels me to pay Maggie any attention at 
all are two developments of unquestiona¬ 
ble import to us. 

First, the attempt by otherwise intelli¬ 
gent men like Swapan Dasgupta of the 
Indian New Right (how they love these 
vogue expressions!) to seek role models 
for themselves in people like the execra¬ 
ble Maggie Thatcher. 

Second, the way in which cretins like 
Tavleen Singh think the Indian reality is 
to be found more in the reports of Amnes¬ 
ty International than in the pages of The 
Discovery of India, 

To theiji I dedicate my column this 
week. • 

(The views expressed in this column ere those of its author 
and do not pt^porl to constitute an official statement of tile 
Congress parf/s position.) 



JOHN MAJOR 


Wealth, hand in 
hand with Welfare, 
waa M^lor’a slogan: 
the martlet may 
create wealth but 
welfare can be 
assured only 
outside the 
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O Captain, 
My Captain 

His cheerful trip is done 

I f the.second biggest surprise at Tirupati was that 
R.K. Dhawan managed to gtf himself elected to the 
Congress Working Committee, then the biggest was 
that Captain Satish Sharma lost his own election. 
After all, the Captain seemed to have it all: money, 
cars, private planes, a network of contacts and most import¬ 
ant of all, the blessings of Sonia Gandhi. But nothing repre¬ 
sented the end of the Rajiv Gandhi era better than the 
fiasco of Sharma’s defeat. Pilots were clearly out of 
fashion. 

It was ironic that Dhawan should triumph at the time of 
Sharma’s humiliation. In 1989, after Dhawan had been 
humiliated by Arun Nehru, framed by the Thakkar Com¬ 
mission and harassed by the police, it was Satish Sharma 
who persuaded Rajiv Gandhi that he had erred in throwing 
out Indira Gandhi’s loyalest supporter. Insiders believe 
that without Sharma’s influence, Sonia Gandhi, for instan¬ 
ce, would never have reconciled herself to Dhawan’s 
comeback. 

The Captain’s motives were not entirely altruistic. He 
believed that the all-powerful Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO) had marginalised those who sat at the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s house. He was honest ehough to admit that he lacked 
the clout to neutralise the PMO. But Dhawan, a master 
manipulator, was sure to fare better. And the Dhawan- 
Sharma team could neutralise the Gopi Aroras and all the 
others who Satish thought were leading Rajiv astray. 

For a while, it almost woriced. Gopi Arora slid into dis¬ 
grace. And despite the leaking of the Thakkar Commis¬ 
sion Report, Dhawan’s star rose and he became the Prime 
Minister’s principal aide. Most of the time, though, he was 
to be found at Sharma’s Race Course Road office, sharing 
the RAX telephone they had illegally commandeered and 
plotting strategy. 

But, as the time came to distribute tickets, some of Shar¬ 
ma’s friends tried to impress upon him that perhaps 
Dhawan had done better out of the relationship than he 
had. Congressmen who went to Rajiv with petitions were 
no longer told ‘San'sA se mUo' (Meet Satish). Instead, it 
was ‘Dhawanji se boat karo' (Talk to Dhawan). 

IT 1$ somehow typical of the Captain’s grip on reality that 
he only came to terms with his role revers^ after the Con¬ 
gress lost the elections. Then, he realised that he had been 
had. And he Got Very Angry Indeed. 

But by then, Rajiv had begun to reduce Satish’s political 
role anyway. Yes, he remained a friend and yes, if somedi- 
ing had to be organised for the children, it was Satish that 
Sonia counted on. But no, he was no longer the man chief 
ministers had to kowtow to. 


Satish took the change in hia fortunes with a d^ree of 
grace. He Shifted the base ctf his operation to the AetoQub 
and tdd peofde that he was just as influential as before; 
only, he was keq>ing a low profile. Not everyone believed 
him but in the Rajiv Gandhi era, who could be sure who 
was In or who was Out. And so, Satish remained a player. 

Oddly enough, his political fortunes actually rose after 
the assassination. He was the semi-mydiical coterie’s link 
with 10 Janpath and most people credit him with the power 
play that forced Shared PawaC out of the prime ministerial 
race. 

When Naresimha Rao took over, Sharma continued to 
exert an influence forming pm of an inner circle along 
with his old friend ftom the St Kitts days, Chandra Swami. 
Rao encouraged Shanm. He was still not sure about Soni¬ 
a’s attitude and besides, heliked the Swami. 

But over the last two months, the wily Rao has made it 
clear that he regards Satish as yesterday’s man. For (me,' he 
is no Icmger insecure about S(mia. And for another, he 
fears the bad publicity that deal-makers of the Shaima- 
Chandre Swami variety might attract to his government. 

NOWHEIIE WAS thisclearer than at Tirupati. Despite the 
Mercedes Benz and despite the private plane, the Ci^rtain 
was a man without frie^. Only two MPs, Baba Mishre 


TheMggest surprise at Tirupati 
was that Captain Satish Sfiarma 
lost his own oloetlon. And nothInS 
roprosontod the end of the Raillv 
QandhI ora bettor than the fiasco 
of Captain Sharma’s defeat 


and Ratnakar Pandey hung around his presence. Such for¬ 
mer supporters as Union minister of state M.R. Bharedwaj 
distan(ied himself from his election campaign. Even the 
gargantuan Vishvijit Singh Ahluwalia kept himself aloof 
from Shaima’s efforts. 

But nobody was as bitter as R.K. Dhawan. He lost no 
opportunity to say that while he remained a player because 
of the lOUs he had collected in the Indira Gandhi era, the 
Captain did not seem to have done a single person a favour 
during the Rajiv Gandhi period. To an extent, this is mie. 
Few people seem to have any personal loyalty to Satish 
Sharma. 

After the delegates returned from Tirupati, Dhawan 
)vent so far as to write a four-page letter to Sonia Gandhi 
accusing Sharma of having ’misused’ her name to advance 
his own prospects at Tirupati and dropped in on such old 
friends as Aijun Singh. To all of them, he said the same 
thing: Why do you n^ Satish now? 

It is a g<x)d question, and one to which no answer has 
emerged so far. Certainly, Shatma’s recent record has 
been disrhal. None of his men were made chiefs of state 
Ccmgress units: not Nilangekar in Maharashtra, not Tripa- 
thi in UP. not Lenka in Orissa or Pahadia in Rajasthan. > 

After tlte defeat, the Captain seems even leu like a 
player. If he doesn’t do something fast then he might end 
the year as a political irrelevance. • 
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Tile far land 


Jharkhand remains a distant dream, 
but hots up as a trouble spot 


J harkhand remains the tribals’ El 
Dorado. For half a century, the 
Adivasis of Chhotanagpur pla¬ 
teau, in south Bihar, have drea¬ 
med of a state of their own, of a 
system of governance based on tradition¬ 
al norms and an economy freed from the 
rapacity of the diku, the outsider. But the 
tribals are not any nearer today to achiev¬ 
ing that goal than when they had started 
off. 

A recent spurt in agitation launched 
by the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (JMM), 
one of the front-runners in the race for 
Jharkhand, has not carried the move¬ 
ment very far, although the organisation 
has promi.sed renewed and more intensi¬ 
fied action, if the Centre and the states 
failed to respond to their demands in a 
positive way. The JMM and other other 
outfits .such as the All Jharkhand Stu¬ 
dents’ Union arc demanding a tribals 


I statecomprising2l districts from the sta¬ 
tes of Bihar, We.st Bengal, Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh. They are: Godda, Sahi- 
bganj, Deoghar, Santnal Pargana, Ciri- 
dih, Dhanbad, Hazaribagh, Palamu, 
Lohardaga, Ranchi, Gumla, and Singhb- 
hum in Bihar, Purulia, Bankuraand Mid- 
napore in West Bengal, Mayurbhanj, 
Keonjhar and Sambalpur in Orissa, and 
Raigarh,Sarguja and Sundergarh in 
Madhya Pradesh. 

But the movement has undoubtedly 
entered a violent phase. The JMM-led 
economic blockade in March sent shock¬ 
waves through industrial circles and 
even rocked New Delhi out of its com¬ 
placency. The Morcha did manage to 
drive home the point that the mineral- 
rich Jharkhand region was country’s 
power hou.se. as most industries would 
grind to a halt if the supply of raw materi¬ 
als from this area were to be frozen. 



The vital input is coal. Thermal 
power plants all over the country had 
inched close to a .shut-down point as 
coal stocks dwindled with the JMM seal¬ 
ing the mines and washeries in Dhanbad 
from where much of the coal is despatch¬ 
ed to different parts of the country. An 
alarmed Union home minister, S.B. Cha- 
van, immediately called for a dialogue 
and JMM leaders were flown to Delhi 
for talks. The overture softened the par¬ 
ty’s hardline attitude for the time being 
leading to the lifting of the blockade. 

T hat, however, does not suggest that 
the crisis is over. On the contrary, the 
AJSU accused the JMM leadership of 
compromising the movement for perso¬ 
nal gains and has threatened to take to 
arms if the JMM settled for anything less 
than a separate state. There is dissension 
within the JMM, too. While a section of 
its leaders thinks that it has scored a 
moral victory by forcing the Centre to 
reopen the issue, many of its cadres feel 
that the withdrawal of the blockade was 
"prelnature". 

Jagat Mahato, a second-ranking 
leader, for instance, says that the action 
of the patty’s frontline leaders has demo¬ 
ralised the Adivasis tod accuses the par¬ 
ty pre.sident, Suraj Mandt^of "playing 
with the fate df laUts of lakhs of triiMjs”. 

None of |he stat^ from winch the 
Iharkhtodt^Rny iksupposedtobecar- 
ved out, have shown toy inttoest in con- 
oi^ng die JMM dema^. Weaf Beng^ 








Ifw tc^rs ani^ opttQCU 
bly, yes. May be, oo. But mttich wiB 
dn Bie lealterslup's baigei- 
niiig at Bien^otiaBag Ud>les in 
New recotBs show ^ 

tel ppliBckuns teye alternately biovni 
btt an4 cdld. dejpendmg <m their perso* 
nal equatioos the powers that be. 

But the March blockade has made the 
JMM and the other pro-Jharkhand for-^ 
ces confident of their power and trouble- 
potential to hdd the country to ransom. 
If one party settles for a truncated sohi- 
tioiii the other is sure to begin agitations 
to continue the movement. The Bodo- 
tetd agitation and even Gmkha leader 
Subash Ghisingh’s success has iiispiied 
the tribals, who feel that radicalisation 
of the movement will force the Centre to 
yield. 



chief minister Jyoti Basu has said that tri¬ 
bals comprise only about ten per cent of 
the population in the state’s districts 
ideptiried by the JMM, and therefore the 
question of their being appended to Jhar- 
Uiand did not arise. Biju Patnaik Oris¬ 
sa and Sunderial Patwa of Madhya, 
■fhfiadesh are also seemiiii^y uncmicer- 
ned. And Laloo Prasad Yadav of Bihar 
. is unlikely to (hink beyond the Jhark¬ 
hand Arte Development Council, a spe- 
^ body Mtiusted with theyob oftesur? 
ing, die bveiiall deii^o^iiinent m'the 
mgioifc ■ ' ■ ' •' ■ • . 

That Item the Cerme with the so^; 
Cfftion of offering the JMM a Jhaikhand:' 

the Bttjes <i(.DBc|teling 


Gorkha Hill Council, widi wide-ranging 
executive and legislative power. The 
Committee on Jhaiihand Matters 
(COJM), which was formed under Rtyiy 
Gandhi's, behest, has sugge^ that the 
autonomous polidcal-adminisuadve 
body will cpnsist of 13 Bihar districts 
and Wteld Iw kincavn te JhaikhandCiene- 
ral Council, cqoristing of TOetocite and 
Qominatad mendtera, who, hi^tum, 
would elect an- U rnemlber executive 
council. The COJll^'‘has.S8kl that the 
council wiBhave in the areas of 
hmil. land iweiiue tniteajieiAtet. a^'ciil- 
ture, trniu|}ort^ forest'arid evironmoit, 
eduoadiiMi* putBfo waiter and small and 


•JilUNAM 

' I 

What is particularly worrying is the j 
gradual infiltration of jultra-left I 
Naxalites into the JMM. The extremists 
have links with the dreaded People’s 
War Group (PWG) and are said to be trai¬ 
ned in the use of fire arms end traditional 
weapons. These forces could well influ¬ 
ence the course of the movement if the 
Centre and the slates failed to woik out 
an acceptable solution. Jharkhand there¬ 
fore, is likely to hot up as anotim'troubl¬ 
ed spot on the national map, aldiough, 
the promised land may still be a kmg 
wayoff. • 
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Hie 
roadto 
doom 
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Environmentalists 
oppose the 
construction of the 
Madras-Kanyakumari 
highway 






t used to be one of the most enchan¬ 
ting drives through Tamil Nadu: 
miles and miles of smooth road, 
bordered by tamarind trees and 
wandering through lush green 
fields, salt marshes, rivers, sand dunes, 
mango groves, two huge water reser¬ 
voirs, which serve as the home for thou¬ 
sands of migratory birds in winter, and 
'peaceful little villages. Ecologically, it 
was a perfectly balanced area. 

No longer. Today, the 
Mahabalipuram-Marhakanam-Pondich- 
erry road in south Tamil Nadu resem¬ 
bles a huge battlefield: hundreds of trees 
have already been axed and the huge 
tamarinds, which gave shade to genera¬ 
tions of villagers, are lying on the side. 
The sand from the nearby sea is fast 
encroaching on the road as there are no 
more roots to stop its relentless march 
inland. The vulnerable water table is 
exposed to the continuous drilling that is 
.bound to take place to feed the ever 
I advancing monster: the ambitious East 
Coast road project will cut through 
mango groves, houses and villages, 
uprooting not only nature, but also thou¬ 
sands of people. 

In Cheyur, Subramaniam looks on 
sadly at the fateful white line, which 
point towards his three-acre coconut 
grove. Officials have warned him that if 
he refuses the compensation that is 
being given, they will go to the registrar 
with his plot number and acquire his 
land: "What can I do," he says sadly, "I 
need the money to start all over again." 

In 1986, some obscure bureaucrat 



Driving down the Mahabalipuram-Pondicherry 
highway was an enchanting experience. Miles and 
miles of smooth roads lined with huge trees 


dreamed of a four-lane, 45 metre wide 
highway, which would span the whole 
of east coast: from Vishakhapamam in 
Andhra Pradesh to Kanyakumari at the 
very tip of India. The idea then seemed a 
crazy one, but Iasi year, unnoticed by all, 
work on the project started. 

W ho is subsidising this monstrous 
scheme? It’s a Rs 200-crore pro¬ 
ject, which is financed 60 per cent by the 
Asian Development Bank (ADB), 30 
per cent by the Tamil Nadu government 
and ten per cent by the Centre. Work on 
the first phase of the project has already 
begun: it starts at Thirunvanmyiur, just 
outside Adyar in Madras, and ends up in 
Cuddalore. The firm which has bagged 
the contract for the Rs 63-crorc first 
phase project is Afeons and Pauling. 
Afeons, or Asia Foundations and 
Constructions Limited, is a Bombay- 
based company which specialises in 
building roads and bridges, while Pau¬ 
ling, which has a 40 per cent equity, is a 
British firm which has a technical tie-up 
with Afeons. According to Afeons and 
Pauling officials, it seems that. two 
westerners had the final say regarding 
the road layout. One of them is K. 
Coony, an Australian and the ADB man 
on the spot. 

The ADB has advised the Tamil 


Nadu government to hire the services of 
a Delhi-based engineering company, 
Ercon, to design the highway. Ercon has 
also a foreign collaboration with a firm 
in UK. One of the consultants of this UK 
firm, Roland, is the ultimate authority 
on the design of the road and he camps in 
Mahabalipuram’s Fisherman’s Cove 
hotel 20 days in a month. 

The involvement of the two fore¬ 
igners in the designing of the road gives 
a curious twist to the episode. Both 
Coony and Roland are well aware of the 
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NOW 


The trees are being ruthlessly felled to make way 
for the new road. Many villagers have also lost their 
homes and orchards have been totally destroyed 


fact that that most industrialised nations 
today prefer to make narrower roads, 
rather than to have to cut down trees tor 
broader highways. One wonders why 
the two westerners didn’t apply this stan¬ 
dard to India. No such road which 
destroys thousands of trees and upsets 
the delicate ecological balance would 
have ever been allowed in the West. 
Moreover, how can a reputed institution 
like the ADB spend crores of money on 
a scheme that would spell ecological 
doom? 


In Anu Manday, near Marhakanam, 
Govindswamy points to an arrow on his 
house and a stone in his courtyard. 
"Government officials told me they 
need 150 feet for the road and that I had 
to rebuild elsewhere. Please take a photo 
Sir, tell the press, tell the world what 
they are doing to us," the villager 
pleaded. 

Laxmi lives in Kaliapet in Pondicher¬ 
ry. Her store sells everything, from 
cool drinks to soap. Nobody has notified 
her yet officially, but she knows the road 
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will take away her shop. But she says: "I 
have a son who goes to university and 
tells me India's a democracy. We can 
take the government to task for cutting 
these trees that have given us shade for 
generations and Pm going to go to court." 

F brtunately for the east coast’s ecolo¬ 
gy and roadside inhabitants, the sche¬ 
me has run into major problems. Only 
25 per cent of the land has been handed 
over to Afeons and Pauling so far by the 
Tamil Nadu government and there are 
more than 65 cases against the govern¬ 
ment by different farmers and house¬ 
owners whose land is going to be acqui¬ 
red. Felling trees in the Marakhanam 
suburbs of Pondicherry seems to have 
been the easiest as nobody in Madras or 
Pondicherry (indeed most of the ecologi¬ 
cal movements, state and national, were 
caught flat-footed, as none knew about 
the construction) was aware of what was 
going on because this road is rarely 
used. But now comes the difficult part; 
removing the uprooted trees has to be 
done in broad daylight under the very 
nose of Auroville, where an internation¬ 
al community of nearly 800 Indians and 
foreigners has transformed what used 
to be an arid and eroded plateau into an 
oasis, planting more than a million trees 
and recreating nature’s delicate balance 
by retaining the monsoon water. 

So what now? There’s no doubt that 
the existing Madras-Kanyakumari road 
(National Highway 45) does not have 
the capacity to t^e in more traffic. 
There is no question either that the small 
coastal road from Madras to Kanyaku- 
mari has to be improved to open the area 
to tourism and development. 

But why go for a four-lane 45-mctrc 
wide road, that will invariably mean 
clearing more greenery? According to 
many experts, the coastal road need only 
be broadened so that two vehicles can. 
cross each other safely. They say that the 
existing road between Villipuram and 
Tanjore, which goes on to Nagercoil, 
should be the most obvious one to be 
made into a super highway as it is 
already wide and capable of taking 
heavy traffic. At any rate, environmen¬ 
talists feel that there has to be very 
selective tree-cutting, under the supervi¬ 
sion of a national environment agency, 
and a serious scheme drawn up of replan¬ 
ting the trees already felled. I^e experti¬ 
se of Auroville, many experts feel, could 
be very useful in this regard. This ecolo¬ 
gical massacre has got to be stopped. • 
Dwficola 


Photograptis: Francois Qautier 
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A CHANGE OF 
STATUS 

The Minorities Commission may soon be 
recognised as a statutory body 
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I t was a historic occasion. Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao was 
addressing the nation on 22 June, 
1991 — for the first time since he 
assumed power. "We arc committ* 
ed to protecting the constitutional and 
legal rights and the legitimate interests 
of the religious, linguistic and ethnic 
minorities... The Minorities Commis¬ 
sion will be provided statutory status 
with a view to enhancing its effective¬ 
ness," he declared it] the broadcast. 

That promise was reiterated a few 
months later when Rao deliveitd his 
first Independence Day speech from the 
ramparts of the Red Fort in Delhi. And 
now, eight months later, the Minorities 
Commission is all set to acquire the long- 
awaited statutory status. According to; 
officials in Delhi, the Bill recognising 
the commission as a statutory body is 
likely to be introduced (and passed) in 
the ongoing Budget session of Parlia¬ 
ment. "The point anyway is that statuto¬ 
ry status will be given if not in this ses¬ 
sion then at least in the next few months. 
Either way, it looks like it will take just a 
few months more," a commission offici¬ 
al informed. 

Nothing could be more welcome. 
For, at a time when communal virus has 
spread throughout the country and there 
is a complete polarisation of the two 
communities, when riots have become a 
daily occurrence and political parties are 
only too eager to use religious issues for 
petty gains, the Minorities Commission 
could have played a crucial role. But for 
long, the watchdog body has functioned 
as a toothless tiger. Hamstrung by limit¬ 
ed resources and in the absence of legal 
sanction, the commission could do little 
beyond suggesting remedies or advising 
the government and the administration. 

But that wasn't the role that was envi¬ 
saged when the Minorities Commission 
was set up with much fanfare in 1978, 
during Morarji Desai's tenure as Prime 
Minister. The commission was 
intended to "safeguard the interests of 
the minorities, whether based on relig¬ 
ion or language". Its eight-point objec¬ 
tive are as follows: 

• Evaluate the workings of the various 
safeguards for the minorities in the Con¬ 
stitution and the laws passed by the 
Union and state governments. 

• Recommend the most effective way to ' 
implement the laws pertaining to the 
minorities. 
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• Look into specific complaints. 

• Conduct studies and research on the 
"question of avoidance of discrimina¬ 
tion against minorities". 

• Review Union and state government 
policies towards minorities. 

• Suggest appropriate legal and welfare 
measures to be undertaken by the Union 
and state governments. 


• Serve as a national clearing house for 



information in respect of the conditions 
of the minorities. 

• Submit reports (on minorities) to the 
government from lime to time. 

V iewed in isolation, it would seem 
that the Centre is all serious about 
the Minorities Commission. But the 
truth is that nobody takes the commis¬ 
sion seriously because both the Centre 
and the state governments are not bound 
to follow its suggestions. Over the years, 
the commission’s annual reports on the 
plight of the minorities have been gather¬ 
ing dust. 

Consider the following statistics; in 
the 14 years of its exi.stence, the commis¬ 
sion has submitted 13 detailed reports to 
the government. Of this, only ten have 


been tabled in the House so far. The 
reports of the last three years have not 
been discussed in Parliament on the plea 
that it's a "confidential document". 

But things are going to change once 
the commission is recognised as a statu¬ 
tory body. "Then our role as investiga¬ 
tors can also become a judicial one," 
said former chairperson of the Minorit¬ 
ies Commission, S.M.H. Burney. He 
went on to explain: "For instance, we 
investigate a riot but have no authority 
to summon witnesses." Yet, any enquiry 
by the commission’s four-member 



board, comprising eminent politicians 
and civil servants, could well have provi¬ 
ded the alternative to biased 
investigations. 

Take, for instance, the role played by 
a similar body, the Commission for Raci¬ 
al Equality, in Britain. The British coun¬ 
terpart was formed to safeguard the inte¬ 
rests of the ethnic minorities in that 
country. Just one instance of how effec¬ 
tive a commission like this can be, if it is 
given proper powers and independence. 
The London tube employ.s a large num¬ 
ber of immigrants, some of whom com¬ 
plained to the commission that they 
were being discriminated against when 
it came to promotions. The commission 
made a detailed investigation and came 
to the conclusion that the authorities 
were indeed in the wrong. Eventually, 


I the commission ordered that some 
I immigrants be promoted with retrospec¬ 
tive effect. And, the authorities obliged. 

T he Minorities Commission, 

however, has achieved nothing of 
that sort in India. This, despite the fact 
that religious minorities in the country 
constitute 17 per cent Of the population 
whereas in Britain, ethnics form just 
four per cent of the population. Accord¬ 
ing to the 1981 census, the minorities 
made up KX) million of the total popula¬ 
tion in the country, almost twice the 
population of Britain or France. 
Moreover, while the Commission for 
Ratial Equality has a yearly budget of 
12 million pounds, the Minorities Com-, 
mission has to make do with only Rs 45 
lakh per year. 

But this situation might change once 
the Minorities Commission is given sta¬ 
tutory status. With more money and 
powers, the commission could well 
become a truly effective tool in tackling 
the deteriorating communal situation in 
the country. 

However, such a view isn’t shared by 
everybody. The Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), for instance, has all along oppos¬ 
ed the very idea of having a Minorities 
Commission. In fact, the BJP govern¬ 
ment in Madhya Pradesh has renamed 
the Minorities Commission as Human 
Rights Commission. "We had adopted 
the principle of equality after indepen¬ 
dence. Now, we have to consider the 
fact that besides the religious minorities, 
there are other weaker sections as well 
— women, the Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe, etc. There should be a 
commission for all these sections," said 
K.L. Sharma, the BJP vice-president. 

According to Sharma, the move to 
recogni.se the Minorities Commission as 
a statutory body is nothing but a politi¬ 
cal gimmick. "The government should 
come out with a white paper on the sub¬ 
ject before making it (the commission) 
statutory," he said, adding that his party 
had opposed the decision in the last ses¬ 
sion and would do so again. 

Whatever opinion the BJP may have 
on the subject, one thing is certain: 
human rights is all very well but religi¬ 
ous persecution is something the minori¬ 
ties in India live with. Confusing the two 
issues would .serve no purpose. The 
Minorities Commission docs have an 
important role to play and can function 
as an effective body only if it is given 
legal sanction. • 

MinuMkt/NmwOmM 


Prime Minister Narasimha Rao (right) at last seems to 
have made up his mind regarding granting statutory 
status to the Minorities Commission. But K.L. Sharma, 
the BJP vice-president, is critical of the move 
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LOVE, INTRIGUE 
AND POLITICS 


The furore over Uma Bharti ’s private life symbolises the decline of the BJP 


S he was always the prellier 
fact of the Bharatiya Jaiiiita 
Parly (BJP). When Uma 
Bharti entered Parliament, 
heads would turn and fla¬ 
shes wouldpop. Magazines vied to inter¬ 
view her. Such sobriquets as the ‘sexy 
sanya.sin’ (which she always haled) 
were showered upon her. And every 
time one of the party's local units want¬ 
ed to drum up crowds for a rally, they 
begged Bharti to attend. 

She was never an Alai Behan 
.Vajpayee-I ike, wishy-washy liberal. 
Uma Bharti's vision of Hindulva was as 
uncompromising as L.K. Advani’s. 
Under the charm, beneath those saffron 
robes, beat a heart of fire. And yet, she 
was never as rabid as Sadhvi Riihamba- 
ra, never descended to naked comrnu- 
nalism, and always offered substance to 
back her considerable style. 

For the BJP, used as it was to old men 


in khaki knickers, whose knobbly knees 
symbolised its utter and complete lack 
of charisma, Uma was the answer to a 
prayer: glamour i/m/gravitas. 

But that was then. And this is now. 

Today, nothing symbolises the decay 
of the BJP better than the saga of Uma 
Bharti. There can be no better or more 
accurate microcosm of its descent from 
the disciplined army of Ram bhakts to a 
squabbling. Congress-like rabble. 

Everything that once made Uma spe¬ 
cial has now been used against her. And 
the same people who once hailed her as a 
child prodigy, and raved about her abili¬ 
ty to recite the Gita before she was of 
.school-going age, now rush to print pam¬ 
phlets in which they tell scurrilous lies 
about her private life. 

It is, at one level, the story of a single 
woman in the male-dominated world of 
Indian politics. 


But, at another, much deeper level, it 
is also the story of the BJP. 

B oth stories begin with the change of 
guard at the BJP. When L.K. Adva- 
ni Uxik over the leadership of the party 
from A.B. Vajpayee, he served notice 
that he was dragging the BJP 
Hindu-wards. 

With the fiery rhetoric, with the adop¬ 
tion of the Ram JanmabhcK^mi issue as 
its central tenant, and with the uncom¬ 
promisingly Hindu vision of a new Bha¬ 
rat, came Bharti and many like her. 

Vajpayee had sought to distance the 
BJP from such fronts as the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP) and had played 
down its links with the mother party: the 
Rashlriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS). 
He was embarrassed by blatant displays 
of Hindu emotion and unconvinced of 
the need for sadhus and sanyasis to 
.storm Parliament. 



EKTAYATRA 

ItwasJoshi’s 
of proving 
that he too 
could become 
a national 
figure. When 
he ended up as 
a national 
joke, he 
blamed 
Advani’s 
peopte and 
beg^ 

searching for 
scapegoats 
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NITIN RA< 


■ Advani changed all that. His BJP was 
no more than the RSS in trousers. But 
not all his men were former knickcr- 



wearers. He attracted a slicker, younger 
crowd of supporters from the party’s stu¬ 
dent wing. And he threw open the doors 
to sanyasis and sadhus. 

Uma Bharti represented the L.K. 
Advani view of the BJP. No, she was not 
a liberal. And yes, she was prepared to 
shave off her hair, sneak into Aycnlhya 
and dp battle with Mulayam Singh 
Yadav’s policemen as part of the vanar 
sena ’.v assault on the nutsjici. 

Another newcomer to the capital, 
Govind Acharya became the Delhi medi¬ 
a’s liaison with the new BJP. A Tamili¬ 
an who spoke perfect Hindi, he was as 
fluent in the RSS' lingua franca: Mara¬ 
thi. Advani brought him to Delhi and 
told him not to apologise for his RSS 
background. 


UMA BHARTI _ 

The very people who 
once hailed her as a 
child prodigy and raved 
about her ability to 
recite the Gita before 
she was of school-going 
age, now leer openly 
and demolish her 
reputation with 
scurrilous rumours 

Acharya lived simply, talked softly 
and seduced the Delhi press before it 
even realised that the courtship had 
begun. Because he was articulate and 
because he appeared to enjoy Advani’s 
confidence, the media built him up as 
the party’s one-man think-tank. In 
reality, of course, he was no such thing. 
But if Adavni didn't mind, then how did 
it matter? 

T hen came a second change of guard. 

Advani stepped down. His place was 
taken by Murli Manohar Joshi, who, 
while he did not share Vajpayee’s 
middle-of-the-road vision of the BJP, 
remained suspicious of L.K. Advani’s 
people. Forced to become a national figu¬ 
re in a party that had long contended 
with only two-and-a-half (Vajpayee, 
Advani, and perhaps, the Rajmata of 
Gwalior) leaders, he seemed uneasy and 
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insecure when the spotlight shone on 
him. Did Advani's people lake him 
seriously enough ' Or did they regard 
him as a man who tilled the slot as con¬ 
crete 1 1 Ms a hole? 

Joshi’s answer to the all-pervasive 
influence of L.K. Advani was rhetoric. 
When this won him few friends, he deci¬ 
ded that he would have his own Ekta 
Yatra to rival his predecessor’s Rath 
Yatra. 

The parly was openly sceptical. Some 
of the doiihls emerged from misgivings 
about (he liming. But most of the scep¬ 
tics were honest about their reserva¬ 
tions. Joshi simply wasn't up to it. 

To begin with, things went well. The 
Advani people kept a low prolile Lima 
was less than totally enthusiastic. When 
he met the press, Cjovind Acharya seem¬ 
ed more mechanical this lime round. But 
nobody went public with his or her 
doubts — not even Pramod Mahajaii, 
ihc charioteer of the Rath Yalta, who 
was said to he privalely leery ol Joshi’s 
lutle advi'nlLiie 

I'hcn, Srinagar happened Suddenly, 
.loshi’s little world fell apart I'he man 
who had wondered il he could become a 
national figure found that he had been 
Iranslormed into a national joke Adva- 
ni's people smirked silently. 

A wounded and bitter Joshi began to 
look lor scapegoats. He found one in 
Govind Achaiya, who he believed had 
briefed the English language press again¬ 
st him. 

if (he parly president had Ins way, 
then the one-man ihink-lank w'ould beco¬ 
me a one-man punching bag. 

M eanwhile, Uma found that she had 
problems of her own in Madhya 
Pradesh. Within the state, she has 
always been something ol a celebrity. 
Despite coming from a very poor fami¬ 
ly, and belonging to a backward caste, 
she attracted attention at a young age 
because of her ability to deliver discour¬ 
ses on the Bha^vod Gita, the Ma/iahha- 
rat and the Ramayan. Her reputation as a 
child prodigy landed her in the Gwalior 
palace, where the inten.sely religious Raj- 
mata took an instant liking to her. 

In 1980, she was inducted into the 
BJP, as a Rajmata protege, and her sanya • 
SI background caused a bitof a stir, parti¬ 
cularly as she did not come up via the 
RSS route. 

By the mid-Eighties, the Madhya 
Pradesh unit of the BJP considered her a 
future national leader for the party, and 
many regarded her caste origins as an 


asset — the BJP has rarely made inroads 
into the backward vote-bank. 

If all this went to Bharli’s head, she 
was discreet enough to conceal it. Not so 
her family In I'lkamgarh district, where 
her Khajuraho conslituency is located, 
her supporters and her relatives began to 
act as though they were answerable to no 
one except her. 

According to her enemies in the par¬ 
ty, Swami Lodhi, her brother, became 
something of a i^oonda in the area. Al ter 
his sister entered Parliament in 1989, 
Lodhi was unstoppable And once a BJP 
government was installed in the slate, he 
crowned him.self king of the area. 


GOVIND ACHARYA 


He was known for his 
ascetic lifestyle. 
But if Joshi is 
allowed to have his 
way, then this 
one-man think-tank 
will become a 
one-man punching 
bag 


Uma denies this. She says that Lodhi 
is being victimised by her political 
opponents. 

Regardless of who is telling the truth, 
it is indisputable that the government of 
chief minister Sunderlal Palwa decided 
to act against Lodhi. Twenty-two cases 
were filed against members of Uma’s 
family, and the civil administration was 
told that the Lodhis were entitled to no 
special treatment Further, say Bhartfs 
detractors, she was so brazen that she 
wanted a number of officers, both in the 
police and civic administration, transfer¬ 
red to suit the interests of her family. 

Uma says this is nonsense. Her view. 


frequently expressed over the last few 
monfhs, is that it is all part of a campaign 
by Patwa to silence her. Moreover, say 
iicr supporters, much of the slate unit res¬ 
ents her growing national prominence, 
and that envy has attached ilsell to her 
success ever since she became vice- 
president ol the state BJP, when she was 
still in her twenties. 

When Bharti found that Palwa would 
not relent and that the campaign against 
Swami Lodhi and the rest of her family 
would continue, she went public with 
her complaints. There were frequent out¬ 
bursts against the chief minister, and she 
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threatened to resign if the victimisation 
continued. 

Uma saw herself as a victim of injusti¬ 
ce. And she got herself an ally in her cam¬ 
paign to right the wrongs. 

Govind Acharya. 

T his is where our story gels a little com¬ 
plicated, Nobody is willing to talk 
about the exact nature of the relationship 
between Uma and Acharya, on the 
record. Off the record, however, their 
enemies in the party have made their 
position clear: the two are emotionally 
involved. 

Traditionally, the BJP does not worry 
too much about the private lives of its 
members — Aial Bchari Vajpayee’s 
celebrated bachelorhood being a case in 
point. But this time, the relationship bet¬ 
ween Acharya and Bharti became an 
obsession with their detractors. At every 
party gathering, old men in crumpled 
kurtas would nudge each other in the 
paunches, and wink knowingly. Each 
time Uma issued a statement, her enem¬ 
ies would joke that Govmd had drafted it 
for her. 

Nothing, it seemed, was too small to 
gel the gossips excited. Did Uma pul 
honey in her nimbu pani? Really? What 
a coincidence! That was exactly how 
Govind liked his nimhupani. 

Wasn’t Bharti’s hair looking diffe- 


I rent? She had been visiting the beauty 
parlour at the Kanishka Hotel, hadn’t 
she? Funny, he didn’t seem like the kind 
of man who cared about these things. 

And what about Uma’s propensity to 
tell interviewers that they shouldn’t take 
all this sanyasin stuff too seriously? 
Wasn’t that strange, coming from a 
woman whose sole claim to fame had 
been wrapped in saffron? They couldn’t 
be thinking of marriage, could they? 

Finally, the relationship received the 
ultimate accolade: it became the stuff of 
one-liners. 

The thing about Uma, they Joked, is 
that she’s so learned that even if she 
ceases to be a sanyasin, she will always 
be an Acharya. 

Nudge-nudge, wink-wink, 

W hy did the Uma-Govind relation¬ 
ship attract so much gossip? First 
of all, there was — and is — no proof 
that they were having an affair. And 
secondly, even if they were emotionally 
involved, whose business was it? 

Those who spread the rumours now 
say that their concern was not with the 
private lives of two BJP members, but 
with the hypocrisy implicit in the public 
iiTiages of those members. Govind Acha¬ 
rya was known for his ascetic lifestyle 
and was admired for having denied him- 
.self the pleasures of worldly life. Likewi- I 



se, Uma’s principal claim to fame was 
that she was a sanyasin. 

Says a BJP MP of Uma’s generation. 
"If you want to be like everybody else, 
then don’t pretend that you’re heller 
than the rest of us. That’s all we're 
saying." 

This explanation makes a certain 
amount of sense, but it does not explain 
the bittcme.ss and the vicious pleasure 
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with which the innuendoes were spread. 
In fact, an abhorrence of hypocrisy was 
only part of the motivation. 

Much of the stimulus for the rumour¬ 
mongering came from a growing resent- 
ment over the prominence accorded to 
Acharya by the media. It seems clear, in 
retrospect, that the Delhi press grossly 
overestimated his importance within the 
BJP. Yes, he was close to Bhaurao Deo- 


MURUMANOHAR 

JOSHI 


The Joshi line 
prevailed at 
Gandhinagar. 
Throughout the 
session, Joshi 
and his men 
seemed totalty in 
control. Itwas 
clear that the 
leadership of the 
BJP had moved 
fromAdvanPs 
avuncular 
approach to 
Joshi’s 

dictatorial stjle 


At last week's 
national council 
meeting, there 
seemed to be a 
tacit acceptance 
ofthe&ctthat 
Narasimha 
Rao’s Congress 
had stolen the 
party's old 
platform 


ras. And yes, Advani often sought his 
advice. This gave him a certain right to 
spciik for the party during Advani’s pre¬ 
sidency. But no, it did not make him the 
oracle of Ashoka Road. And no, he was 
merely a spokesman for a policy that had 
been evolved by a group — not the origi¬ 
nator of that policy. 

Once Joshi’s Ekta Yatra turned him 
into the laughing stock of the English 



language media, parallels with Advani’s 
Rath Yatra, which had yielded up such 
glorious headlines, became inevitable. 
The Joshi camp had entrusted the job of 
managing the press to K.R. Malkani, 
who proved an abject failure. But, said 
Joshi*s men, this was because Malkani 
had been sabotaged from within. The' 
Delhi press had stuck to Acharya, and 
his sneering attitude towards his party 
president had set the tone for the 
coverage. 

As soon as Joshi's men identiHed 
Acharya as the cause of the yatra's 
media debacle, other questions were 
bound to follow. What gave this man the 
right to pretend that he made the BJP’s i 
policies? Why was he spending so much 
time with the press? Wasn’t he trying to 
build up a national image for himself? 

And anyway, considering the mess 
his private life was in, did he have any 
business playing the ascetic-ideologue? 

Think-tank, they harrumphed. Why, 
bonk-bank was more like it. 

U ma’s problem was simply that she 
talked too much. She had started out 
as a protege of the Rajmata of Gwalior, 
but now even Vijayaraje Scindia’s 
people thought that she had grown too 
big for her chappals. She said what she 
liked, to whom she liked. When Madhya 
Pradesh politicians reminded her of 


LK.ADVANI 


The media 
regeurd his storm 
triers as the 
BJPs Young 
Turks. Within 
the par^, others 
areincltoedto 
see (hem as 
YoungJerlm. 
But, as the 
controvert 
rag^,the 
tVttksJerkshad 
th^way 
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their seniority, she countered by subtly 
reminding "hem of her national stature. 

Then there was the Murli Manohar 
Joshi problem. This was quite indepen¬ 
dent of her Patwa problem—Patwa and 
Joshi arc not terribly keen on each other. 
But Joshi saw her as another of Advani’s 
people, the sort of young person who 
had been mentored too much, and had 
risen too fast. 

Advani's fondness for her, the Joshi 
camp believed, had led her to act like a 
free spirit, who rejected the rigid discipli¬ 
ne imposed on its members by the BJP. 
It mattered too that she had not come 
from the RSS, and therefore, lacked the 
network of contacts and the rigorous trai¬ 
ning of othfers in her position. 

But what pushed matters over the 
edge was her open hostility to Patwa and 
his regime. In private, most BJP leaders 
concede that Patwa did have grounds for 
complaints and that Uma’s family need¬ 
ed to be reined in. But equally, there 
seems little doubt that the chief minister 
used this as an excuse to break a butterf¬ 
ly on a wheel. 

And indeed, attempts were made to 
reconcile Patwa and Uma. There was 
talk of withdrawing the cases against 
members of her family. (They now seem 
to have been withdrawn, but there is 
some controversy over this.) In return, 
Bharti was told to keep her mouth shut. 


She seemed unable to do this. Outbur 
St followed outburst. Angry letters were 
leaked to the press. Petitions were 
circulated. 

What clinched it was that many of 
these letters and petitions were in a 
rather convoluted English prose style. 
Uma*s spoken English is passable, but 
nobody in the BJP is convinced that she 
is the Arun Snourie of her generation. 

So, somebody else was drafting these 
letters on her behalf. If it was a BJP mem 
ber, then he was guilty of that most seri 
ous crime: breaching party discipline. 

As time went on, Murli Manohar 
Joshi began to hear that the draftsman 
was indeed, a party member. 

And not jUst any party member. 

Why. it was that suspected saboteur 
of the Ekta Yatra. 

Govind Acharya. 

D id Uma Bharti have a nervous break 
down? Did she attempt suicide? Or 
was it something entirely different? The 
mystery persists. 

What is clear is that this February, she 
was admitted to the Jain Medical Centre 
in Delhi’s South Extension. The clinic is 
run by Dr J.K. Jain, the BJP MP, who is 
known as the video doctor. His centre 
often seems like an RSS outpost, 
because of the number of geriatrics from 
Nagpur who make the trek for reasons of 




ill-health. But Jain has also treated a 
who’s who of Opposition celebrities: 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Acharya Kripala- 
ni, Ramnath Goenka. N.T. Rama Rao, 
Devi Lai, etc. 

The version that swept Delhi soon 
after Bharti’s hospitalisation was that 
she had taken a drug overdose in an 
attempt to commit suicide. Apparently, 
a servant had found her in a comatose 



SUMDERUU. 

PATWA 


Uma is at 
loggerheads 
with the MP 
chief minister. 
TWenty-two 
cases were filed 
agsinstthe 
members of 
Uma’s&nuly. 
But Bharti says 
this is all part of a 
campaign to 
silence her 













LOUDMOUTH 


Uma’s problem 
was simply that 
she talked too 
much. Even her 
own people 
thou^tshehad 
grown too big for 
herchappals. 
Ironically, 
however, she 
might end up 
being much 
more important 
than even she 
had realised 
earlier 


State, and had phoned Acharya at once. 
Rushing to her residence, he had taken 
her to Jain’s clinic, after which •she had 
recovered. According to some reports, 
she had even left a suicide note, in which 
she had blamed Patwa ^d assorted 
senior politicians for driving her to this 
drastic step. 

There is obviously some truth tQ this 
story, because later when Uma tried to 


resign from politics, she mentioned that 
the pressures on her had grown so 
immense that she even attempted suici¬ 
de. On the other hand, the BJP now 
speaks of hospitalisation for a nervous 
breakdown. 

That the party’s most high profile 
female MP — the woman the press had 
dubbed the sexy sanyasin — should 
attempt suicide, was dramatic enough. 


But it did not satisfy those who longed to 
drag Uma’s name through the mud. 

Within a few weeks, various other sto¬ 
ries made the rounds in New Delhi, all of 
which suggested that the hospitalisation 
was due to other reasons. And in no time 
at all, the paunchy, old men who compri¬ 
se Joshi’s coterie were rushing to pass 
moral judgements over what should 
have been perceived as a tragic episode. 

And soon afterwards, scurrilous pam¬ 
phlets attacking her character and 
portraying the hapless Acharya as some 
unlikely Lothario made the rounds. 
According to the press, the details of her 
hospitalisation had been leaked by Dr 
J.K. Jain, and a very sordid story it was 
too. 

Now, the soap opera had everything: 
sex, lies and the video doctor. 

E xcept, of course, that Dr Jain denies 
that he has anything to do with the 
pamphlets. "I know that I have been pain¬ 
ted as the villain of the piece,” he told 
Sunday. "Yes, Uma came to us for treat¬ 
ment. But that’s all I'm prepared to say. I 
may be a politician, but I am also a doc¬ 
tor. And, as a doctor, I must uphold the 
principle that everything that pas.ses bet¬ 
ween me and a patient remains 
confidential.” 

As for the pamphlets, Jain is empha¬ 
tic. "During the period that I was suppos- 
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Uma’s 

reputation as a 
child prodigy 
landed her in the 
Gwalior palace, 
where the 
intenseh^ 
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Rajmatatookan 
instant liking to 
her 
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ed to have been busy printing scurrilous 
literature, I was in London, Frankfurt, 
New York, Los Angeles and Las Vegas. 
You can check my passport if you don’t 
believe me. It is nonsense to say that I 
was in any way involved. I respect the 
right of the press to write what it likes, 
but I wish somebexly would check 
things with me first." 

Nevertheless, the stories multiplied. 
According to Delhi’s rumour mill, Acha- 
rya’s RSS mentor. Bhaurao Deoras, had 
rushed to Delhi in an effort to protect 
him. But Joshi and others had kept the 
two men apart. 

Says Dr Jain now, "I was supposed to 
have gone to some village, collected 
Bhauraoji, and kept him away from 
Govind Acharya. 1’ vc never ever been to 
this village. The fact of the matter is that 
Bhauraoji was admitted to my clinic, 
and that anybody and everybody that he 
wanted to see was quite welcome to 
meet him." 

But by then, the matter had gone 
beyond rumours. Uma had embarrassed 
the party. And by helping her do so—at 
least, in Murli Manohar Joshi’s eyes — 
Govind Acharya had also breached BJP 
discipline. Some action had to be taken. | 
The world had to see that the BJP was 
not divided into different camps. That 
Bharti was an aberration and not a symp¬ 
tom. Some demon.stration of unity was 
called for, as was some determined 
action. 

In other words: a sacrifice. 

In other words: Govind Acharya. 


W ho took the decision to send 
Govind Acharya to Madras? The 
general view is that it was Murli Mano¬ 
har Joshi’s idea. But equally, it is pre¬ 
posterous to suggest that Joshi, weaken¬ 
ed and humiliated after the yatra, had 
the clout to banish one of Advani’s chos¬ 
en disciples all by himself. It is also hard 
to believe that Acharya could have been 
shifted around without the consent of 
the RSS, who.se interests he was suppos¬ 
ed to represent. 

Though the party is notoriously secre¬ 
tive about these things, it .seems clear 
that Joshi’s suggestion received 
widespread support in the higher eche¬ 
lons of the BJP. Vajpayee, who has 
always regarded Acharya as represent¬ 
ing the Advani faction, was quite happy 
to be rid of him. The Rajmata, who has 
viewed Acharya’s rise in the headlines 
with a degree of incredulity, also believ¬ 
ed that he needed to be taken down a peg 
or two. Nor was she thrilled by the Uma- 
Govind camp’s willingness to blame 
everything on Dr Jam, who is close to 
her. As for the RSS, once a member has 
made his private life the subject of a 
public controversy and has breached dis¬ 
cipline, it is difficult to defend him. 
Even Bhaurao Deoras could do little to 
protect Achar>'a. 

Confronted with opposition of this 
magnitude, Advani saw no way of fight¬ 
ing for Acharya. After all, there was no 
talk of disciplining Govind. All the par¬ 
ty said was that he would be shifted to 
Tamil Nadu. On what grounds could 


CHANGING 

TIMES 

Can the 
squabblii^ 
old men of 
the BJP sink 
their 
differences 
to come to 
terms with 
the Uma 
Bhards in 
the party? Is 
there room 
for love in 
the age of 
saffron? 
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anyone object to that? 

Acharya has accepted the weakness 
of his own position. He will not talk to 
the press — on the record — about the 
events that led to his virtual exile All he 
will say is that the whispers about his pri¬ 
vate life are false. 

"It is all completely untrue," he told 


Waning chieftains 


It's Kalyan Singh versus Kalraj Mishra in UP 


I f cracks can be seen in the BJP at 
the national level, it is only natural 
that they be reflected in Uttar 
Pradesh as well, where the party is in 
government. Battle was announced 
when the chief of the state BJP unit. 
Kahraj Mishra, hit out against chief 
mhiister Kalyan Singh recently, by 
tdxuptty resigning from the chair* 
inan^it^ of die 20-point programme 
imptememation committee which 
, ^veldmdK status of a minister, 
h^diat there hadn't been tensions 
eadter. But die problem grew acute 
sifhao KiUyaa Singh UuntTy declared 
tlfthe wt^not favotv certain indi* 


viduals, even if it meant displeasing 
senior functionaries (read Mishra) of 
the party. 

Kalraj Mishra reacted by joining 
hands with party president M.M. 
Joshi against the CM. Kalyan Singh 
had never been Joshi’s choice for the 
chief ministership of UP. The BJP 
president had only gone alcmg with 
his appointment, hoping that l^lyan 
Singh would destroy his closest 
rivd, Keshri Nath Tripathi, the Spea* 
ker of the Vidhan Sabha—not one of 
Joshi’s favourite persons. 

Thus, as far as Joshi was concer¬ 
ned, the principal reason behind 


Kalyan Singh’s being made chief 
minister was that old axiom: my ene¬ 
my’s enemy is my friend. In the pro¬ 
cess, Joshi disowned any responsibi¬ 
lity for furthering the chances of 
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Sunday, "rarnil Nadu needs me. I have 
been asked to go there, and I am going 
— that IS all " 

But, of course, it isn’t all. 

M urli Manohar Joshi believes — as 
does Vajpayee, with some justifi¬ 
cation that Advani’s press relations 


were based on the cultivation of a group 
of slick, articulate, young people, who 
put forward his vision of the BJP to the 
media. This group .saw Vajpayee as a 
well-meaning but irrelevant old buffer, 
and continues to regard Joshi as a pomp¬ 
ous ass. 

The media regard Advani’s stonn 
troopers as the BJP\s Young Turks. 
Within the party, others are inclined to 
see them as Young Jerks. But, as the con¬ 
troversy raged, the Turks-Jerks had their 
way. 

This group chose the meeting of the 
national council at Gandhinagar to make 
their stand. They believed that the ‘victi¬ 
misation’ of Govind Acharya (though, 
significantly, not of Uma Bharii, who is 
a far more controversial figure) would 
unite the younger generation, and force 
Joshi on the defensive. 

At Gandhinagar, the mood was agita¬ 
ted. "I am not criticising anyone," a dele¬ 
gate from Maharashtra said. "But 
Govind Acharya has been made a vic¬ 
tim. In all political parties, as also in 
ours, there is a personality cult. But you 
will sec, it will be corrected." 

In private, delegates were extremely 
vocal. "The wheels of the sanf^h parivar 
grind slowly, but they leave no one," 
fcid one worker. "The nearer we get to 
these leaders of stature, the more* we 
realise how petty they arc. They said 
Govind Acharya played the politics ot 
building and breaking images. Anyone 
can do that. Is that all the understanding 


of politics they have?" 

The anger was palpable. 

B ut despite the dire predictions of the 
press — fed with leaks by the 
Young Turks — there was no open 
threat to Murli Manohar Joshi’s auiho- 
' rity. Before the meeting, the Young 
Turks had insisted that Joshi would not 
get a second term as leader, and that they 
were prepared to accept Vajpayee as a 
compromise candidate in his place. But 
Atal Behari, who saw no reason why he 
should become a pawn of the pro- 
Advani forces, made it clear that he was 
not interested in being elected president. 
The Young Turks said that this was a 
ploy; he merely needed to be persuaded. 
They may be right. But Vajpayee’s refu¬ 
sal to go along with the anti-Jo.shi cam¬ 
paign robbed it of much of its legitimacy. 

The Joshi line prevailed at Gandhina¬ 
gar. Even Arun Jaitley — regarded by 
the Delhi media as the rising star of the 
BJP, and who is not unsympathetic to 
Govind Acharya — refused to go 
public. "The national executive hits 
many things to discuss," he responded 
when asked about the Govind Acharya 
issue. "These things are not spi^ken 
about at such meetings." 

Others were plain dismissive. "Why 
should Govind Acharya’s transfer be dis¬ 
cussed at the national council?" snapped 
vice-president Sikander Bakht. "He’s 
not such an important person." 

Throughout the session, Joshi and his 
men seemed totally in control. The 
Young Turks had claimed that the leader- 


fellow-Brahmin Kalraj Mishra, who 
was also in the race for the coveted 
post. Now, however, the BJP presi¬ 
dent and Mishra have kissed and 
made up, with a view to destabilising 

KALYAN 
$ 



In UP, 
cracks have 
begun to 
appear in 
theBJP 
edifice 


Kalyan Singh’s government. 

Singh retaliated by turning down 
every favour that Kalraj Mishra ask¬ 
ed for. What’s more, officials were 
given instructions that no Attention 
should be paid to any requests for 
transfers or postings that come 
recommended by Kalraj Mishra. 

Thus, the state BJP chiefs elder 
brother, Gane.sh Dutt Mishra, who 
had reached the age of superannua¬ 
tion as officer on special duty (OSD) 
at the Ghaziabad Development 
Authority (GDA), was not re¬ 
appointed to the post. 

These, and such other slights, pro¬ 
mpted Kalraj Mishra to seek Joshi’s 
support in his fight against Kalyan 
Singh. But Kalyan Singhhasapower- 
ful ally in this battle: L.K. Advani. 
who would preftt to keep bis distan¬ 


ce from Kalraj Mishra for other rea¬ 
sons as well — his alleged connec¬ 
tions with members of the local 
mafioso, and the fact that Mishra has 
never won an election. (He is current¬ 
ly a member of the Vidhan Parishad.) 
Kalyan Singh, on the other hand 
—or so Advani believes—has risen 
from the ranks by dint of personal 
merit, been politically active even 
during the Janata Party period. 

The current Govind Achaiya- 
Uma Bharti controversy in Delhi 
seems, at least in UP, to have herald¬ 
ed a triumph for the Joshi lobby. Kai- 
raj Mishra appears to have gained the 
upper hand over Kalyan Singh. And, 
it is beginning to look as if the fate of 
the Kdyan Singh government may 
itself be at stake. 
§lmmtChaodni/ljielat0m 
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ship of the BJP had moved from Adva- 
ni’s avuncular approach to Joshi’s dicta¬ 
torial style. They may have had a point, 
but nobody saw any reason to change 
that style. 

At open sessions of the national coun- 
I cil, when delegates tried to propose 
amendments to the resolutions, the 
' leadership made it clear that it did not suf¬ 
fer fools gladly. When a delegate from 
West Bengal tried to explain the ration¬ 
ale behind his amcndmeml. the BJP vice- 
president, Sunder Singh Bhandari, snub¬ 
bed him in public: "You have said 
enough. You can now sit down." I’hc 
poor man persisted with his explanation. 
Bhandari glared at him, rang the bell, 
and said: "You should know when to sit 
down. Your amendments are useless, 
they arc of no worth." 

Said a senior BJP worker: "Dr Joshi is 

ARUNJAITLEY 
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Delhi media as 
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the BJP and 
known to be 
sympathetic to 
Acharya, he 
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a very well-read man. but he has a ten¬ 
dency to be brusque with workers. This 
has become a trend with our party." 

But then, one man's discipline is ano¬ 
ther man’s brusqueness. 

U ma Bharli did not make it to Gandhi¬ 
nagar. The party line was that she 
was not a member of the national execu¬ 
tive. In fact, she has frequently attended 
such meetings as an invitee. So her abs¬ 
ence was deliberate. 

But even as the delegates packed thejr 
belongings for Gandhinagar, Uma was 
rarely out of the news. Had .she retired 
from politics? A public statement sug¬ 
gested that she had. But the statement 
also included suspiciously political- 
sounding references to improving the lot 
of the backwards. Nevertheless, several 
prominent women members of the BJP 
signed a petition begging her to return to 
the Lok Sabha. 

Even as the newspapers continued to 


churn out stories from her perspective, 
Uma remained ‘unavailable’. She was 
in Madhya Pradesh. She was back in 
Delhi. She was going abroad. She had 
cancelled her foreign trip. She had been 
summoned to the Himalayas by Swami 
Chinmayanand. And so on. 

From all accounts, she was in a bit of 
an emotional stale. But nobody serious¬ 
ly believed that the BJP had heard the 
last of her. Her shadow hovered over 
Gandhinagar, as delegates discussed her 
behaviour in hushed tones. 

A party worker, who is probably the 
closest to her, tried to explain things 
from her perspective. "At the age of two- 
and-a-half, this girl had to watch while 
her mother permitted the zamindar's 
son to beat her head to a pulp because 
she was carrying grain, and she knew 
that the family would starve if the grain 



did not reach home. Then she had to 
watch while her family home was burnt 
down, and the women and children wai¬ 
led. Yes, she has angularities. But, can 
you blame her? Her idea of the world is 
very different — she doesn’t know 
when to hold back, and what to say " 

For the BJP, a woman from this kind 
of background is already something of 
an oddity. And when she turns out to be 
a free spirit, nobody knows what to 
make of her. 

Hindutva breeds discipline. But depri¬ 
vation breeds aggression. And the two 
don’t always mix. 

I ronically, Uma Bharti may end up 
being much more important to the 
new BJP than even she had realised 
earlier. The betting is that Acharya will 
sit out his exile in Madras in silence, and 
will be brought back at an opportune 
time. In the process, all that is likely to 
suffer is Advani’s rapport with the pr^'ss. 


But Uma is the symbol of what the 
BJP wants to become. At last week’s 
national council meeting, there seemed 
to be a tacit acceptance of the fact that 
Narasimha Rao’s Congress had stolen 
the party’s old platform. 

So, delegates tried to evolve a new 
one. Said Gujarat’s Shankar Sinh Vaghe- 
ia: "We now want to embrace a section 
that has been left out of the Congres- 
s(I)’s calculations — the poor." The eco¬ 
nomic resolution noted: "The system 
should not be exploitative and entail 
greater sacrifices from certain sections 
of scKiety for the benefit of others... It 
should aim at accelerated growth and 
development, particularly of weaker sec¬ 
tions of society such as women, Schedul¬ 
ed Castes, and backward classes." 

fhe poor. Women. Backward clas¬ 
ses. They could have been describing 

SIKANDERBAKHT 
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the constituency that Uma Bharti 
represents. 

Uma now appears to realise this. She 
recognises that as long as the BJP is seen 
as a party of maharanis, fat cats, old 
men and small shopkeepers, Ram alone 
will not be enough to take its message to 
each comer of the country. It needs 
.some kind of appeal for the have-nots. 
And if it is to do that, then it can hardly 
trample all over the Uma Bhartis in its 
ranks. 

But can the squabbling old men of the 
BJP sink their differences long enough 
to come to terms with this? Does social 
justice fit into khaki knickers? 

And is there room for love in the age 
of saffron? 

As the BJP moves into the Nineties, it 
will have to find ans^wers to these 
questions. • 

AdM Phadnl9/QBndhltm^mdN0w 
Delhi, Chendre Kant Naldu/Bhopal 
andm.V. Khar/Raipur 
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POLITICS 


Back in the hot seat 


Mahavir Prasad returns as Uttar Pradesh Congress president 


O nce again, Mahavir Prasad finds 
himself as president of the Uttar 
Pradesh unit of the Congress(I). 
Prasad is in the lop spot not so much for 
his organisational abilities as for the fact 
that he is a Harijan. The Harijans consti¬ 
tute a sizeable vote-bank in the state and 
the Congress, who felt that their grip on 
this group was slipping, figured that Pra¬ 
sad can help bring back their vote. 

However, Prasad’s appointment high¬ 
lights the inadequacies of the state Con¬ 
gress leaders. Simply put, no one else 
seems capable of fitting the bill. Pra¬ 
sad’s past record, in the term immediate¬ 
ly preceding this one and during another 
stint in the mid-Eightics, can be called 
dismal at best. The party was routed in 
the last elections under his leadership, 
yet Prime Minister Narasimha Rao deci¬ 
ded to stick with Prasad. 

Perhaps Prasad wouldn’t have gotten 
the post had organisational elections 
been held. Announcements were made 
in Lucknow that elections would be held 
and at one stage, aspirants to the leader¬ 
ship went as far as to file nominations. 
However, all the behind-the-scenes acti¬ 
vity came to naught at the eleventh hour 
This was largely due to the efforts of cen¬ 
tral observers who were insistent that a 
leader be chosen by consensus. 
However, another viewpoint held by the 
likes of senior Congress leaders such as 
N.D. Tiwan prevailed and the decision 
was left to the Prime Minister. 

Rao’s way of choosing the leader was 
simply to take the number of nomina¬ 
tions filed by the hopefuls into considera¬ 
tion. With 450 nominations in his 
favour, Prasad emerged the winner. The 
other aspirants felt that this shouldn’t be 
the basis for choosing a party president 
and filed nominations in a routine man¬ 
ner. Obviously, to no avail. 

Prasad was given a typical Congress 
reception on his return to Lucknow on 
28 April. Bands and welcome arches 
greeted the leader on the route from 
Lucknow station to party headquarters. 
A visibly overwhelmed Prasad, battling 
marigold garlands, repeatedly described 
events as "historic". A far cry from his 
bumbling first tenure as party president, 


w hen he read out his own name, designa¬ 
tion and even the address of party head¬ 
quarters in a speech when receiving 
Rajiv Gandhi 

Prasad, however, seemed quite aware 
of why he was chosen as president. In a 
speech to pariymen, he said that it was 
high time that Harijans were brought 
back into the Congress fold. He also 
went on the ollensive when he declared 


with Kanshi Ram of the Bahujan Samaj 
Party losing ground. Ram's arrogance 
and the realisation on the part of the 
public that he wasn’t a Harijan himself 
led to his sudden downfall. The Con¬ 
gress, seeing their opportunity to move 
in on the Harijan vote-bank abandoned 
its former pro-upper caste stance. 

The Harijans appear to be the only 
group that is ripe for the plucking. The 




Mahavir Prasaa 
seemed quite ^ 

awareofwhyhe ^ 

was chosen as \ 
president. In a ^ 

speech, he said 
It was high time 
that Harijans 
were brought 
back Into the 
Congress fold. 

He also declared 
a political war 
against the 
ruling BJP 

a political war against the ruling BJP. 
L.oud applause greeted his call to make 
the ouster of the BJP the Congress’ pri¬ 
mary task. 

However, many feel that the early 
enthusiasm will wear off. That is, if past 
experience is any indication. But this 
time round, the Congress may have rea¬ 
son for confidence. Prasad may be the 
only person capable of securing a lock 
on the Harijan vote-bank, especially 







Muslims and backward castes other than 
Harijans have drifted towards Mulayam 
Singh Yadav and the like, which actual¬ 
ly leaves the Congress no alternative. 

Although it is hard to say whether Pra¬ 
sad will be successful in getting the Hari¬ 
jans firmly entrenched as Congress sup¬ 
porters, the party high command feels 
that it is worth a shot. In this regard, the 
buck now stops with Mahavir Prasad. • 
Smmt Cluuk^/lMeknow 
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WAR 

DESPATCHES 


From the hattlefront in A fghanistan 


H H ur biggest 

V * as Afghans 

^Hlhat 

us thinks he can 
do everything 
alone. In order to make the city secure 
wc have to include everyone in the 
country. Otherwise, any one leader will 
have the strength to disturb the govern¬ 
ment." Kabul was just reluming to life 
after a week of Icar and hlooily shoot- 
outs. Guerrilla leader Abdul Haq explai¬ 
ned why it was so difficult to come to a' 
consensus in Afghanistan. 

Abdul Haq’s is one of the saner voi¬ 
ces m a country that is increasingly gell¬ 
ing fed up of civil war and yet is not 
sure how to end it. Last fortnight, as con¬ 
tending Mujahideen forces rushed in to 
control Kabul after the fall of the Najibul- 
lah regime, it seemed that a civil war' 
might tear apart the Afghan society. But 
after two days of intense fighting, the 
city slowly settled into a ceasefire as the 
guerrillas of Ahmad Shah Masood and 
the militia of Rashid Dostam consolidat¬ 
ed their positions in Kabul and routed 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar’s forces. (For an 
earlier report on the fall of Kabul, refer 
to page 84). 

Abdul Haq was the mediator. "I told 
them that if they haled each other so 
much, go into a desert and kill each 
other. Your fighting here is unnecessari¬ 
ly killing civilians in Kabul," he says. 
No precise figures are available, but 
hundreds have died in two days of 
fighting, more than half being civilians. 

I They were caught in the cross-fire bet¬ 
ween the Bala Hissar fort held by 
Masood’s men and the Tapa- 
e-Maranjan hill a mile away held by Gul¬ 
buddin Hekmatyar’s forces. 

Though peace was restored, armed 
followers of various guerrilla factions 
controlled different parts Kabul. The 
Wahadal-i-Islami led by Alijan Zahidi, 
Shias of tbc Hazara tribe from western 
Afghanisutn, controlled western Kabul 
and the areas around the university. Hek¬ 


matyar’s Hczb-i-Islami still held on to 
stray pockets of the city. Dostam’s 
Uzbek militia and Masood’s Tajik and 
Pashtoon guerrillas controlled the admi¬ 
nistrative centre and other strategic^ 
areas. But Hekmalyar soon laid siege of 
Sarobi, on the vital Peshawar road, and 
was regrouping to the south of Kabul. 
Abdul Haq was on the city’s north¬ 
eastern outskirts, Maulvi Siddique 
Ullah on the east, and Haji Slier A lam 
somewhere in the vicinity. Several other 
guerrilla commanders controlled 
pockets in other parts of the county. 

S oon Afghanistan resembled a fief- 
dom controlled by different warring 
chieftains. The administration in Kabul 
was not accepted by all the factions 
vying for power. Though Masood had 
formed a five-member military admi¬ 
nistration to run Kabul, two of the mem¬ 
bers stayed away. 

There was yet another important fac¬ 
tor. Though acting President Sibghatul- 
lah Mojaddedi arrived in Kabul amidst 



celebrations on Tuesday, 28 April, none 
of the other Peshawar-based leaders 
arnved with him, perhaps highlighting 
his weak position and the lack of a con¬ 
sensus among the Mujahideen. The real 
power in Kabul lay with Masood and 
Dostam, who soon became the envy of 
other guerrilla commanders. Besides, 


Kdblll dldiy Q days that shook Afghanistan 



Friday, 24 April: On the surface it’s a 
balmy day in Kabul, but already the 
coup is being planncd..Various guer¬ 
rilla factions are on the outskirts of 
the city, armed to the teeth. But no 
arms are allowed inside. Checkposts 
abound at the city’s edges and Muja¬ 
hideen entering the city deposit their 
weapons there. 

Another two days and the Mujahi¬ 
deen leaders are to come from 
Peshawar when the transitional 
government will hand over charge. 
The plan at this time is that a S1 -mem¬ 
ber council will take char^, with Sib- 
ghatullah Mojaddedi ^ acting Presi¬ 
dent, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar as 
I|rime Minister ^d Ahmed Shah 
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Mujahideen guerrillas making their way 
through forests and (above) Rebel firing 
from his heavy automatic while trying to 
take over Kabul: end of a bitter war 


the presence of the Uzbek militia, a 
bunch of unruly mercenaries who went 
on a looting spree in the capital, added to 
the prevailing confusion in Kabul. The 
capital's residents view the Uzbeks with 
fear, and everyone seemed keen to rid 
the city of the guerrillas. 

But Doslam realises the importance 



Rab^: vlctoiy at laat 

Masood as defence minister. 

Mujahideen are everywhere, but 
they seem haimless. They seem to 
get along well with the soldiers on 
duty. It’s almost possible to believe 
that the transition from 14 years of 
communist rule to a government for¬ 
med by their bitter foes will be peace- 


of staying close to the centre of power in 
Kabul and his militia (estimated by a 
diplomat to number around 4(XX) in the 
Afghan capital) will not leave easily. 
Najibullah had encouraged the forma¬ 
tion of the northern hired militias to 
light the Mujahideen. Najibullah’s 
troubles began earlier this year when 


ful. The UN plan for the transition 
seems to be holding, despite the set¬ 
back received by Najib’s unsucccss- 
fiil attempt to flee. 

Conspiracies are afoot. Around 
midnight, the Mujahideen loyal to 
Gulbuddin Hekmalyar have taken u|5 
positions around Kabul and have 
enleted important government 
buildings. Hekmatyar's allies are 
within the government—powerful 
, men like defence ministerCeneral 
Alton Watanjar and interior minister 
Pakhtin. In the dark of (he night, they 
hand over weapons to Hekmafyar's 
men. 

SitW^IVi 28 Minis By dawn, the 
coalitibni led by Ahmed Shah 
Masood and Rashid dostam, has 
been informed by their supporters 
. within the Watan Party of Hekma- 


Kabul Garrison commander General 
Mohammad Nabi Azimi formed an alli¬ 
ance with Dostam and urged him to 
revolt against the President. 

The tribal divisions in Afghanistan 
are already intensifying. Fourteen years 
of communist rule had only bottled' 
them, as the resistance found a focus in 


tyar’s move. They also enter Kabul 
and occupy government buildings 
not yet taken over by Hekmatyaf. At 
10 am, foreign minister Abdul Wakil 
holds an unusual press conference 
where he appeals for peace and an 
orderly transfer of power. Events are 
clearly overtaking him. 

By late aftemooii, rival fences are 
in place, each controlling roughly 
A fi g t m i wumn j Bum t> en W iiWNin 
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removing tnc Russians, Once they left, 
even Najibullah found it convenient to 
form-alliances along tribal lines. His 
Watan Party (formerly the Peoples 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan) was 
also polarising around old tribal identit¬ 
ies and alliances. Afghanistan had been 
dominated for the past two centuries by 
the Pashtoons (Pathans), who are the 
majority in the cast and the south. Tajiks 
occupy the area north of Kabul, while 
the Uzbeks are in the far north. The west 
is mostly occupied by the Hazaras, who 
are Shias having close links with Iran. 

The tribal links cut across party lines. 
After Najib’s abortive escape bid, sec¬ 
tions of the Watan Party led by defence 
minister Alam Watanjar and interior 
minister Pakhtin allied with a Pakhiun, 
the fundamentalist leader Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, to try and capture power des¬ 
pite ideological differences. They did 
this because they fell an emerging allian¬ 
ce between sections of the Watan Party 
and Tajik leaders like Masood and 
Uzbek leaders like Dostum would mean 
an end to Pashtoon dominance. While 
the Pashtoons occupied the top positions 
in the army and police, the middle level 
was mostly filled by ethnic minorities. 

In the Mujahideen itself, tribal rivalr¬ 
ies are equally important, making it very 
difficult to form a viable government 
from only among the Mujahideen fac¬ 
tion. That is why the Watan Party, 
though displaced, cannot disappear. 
Mojaddedi’s offer of a general amnesty 
(which could even be extended to Najib) 
recognises that it would be difficult to 



(Clockwise from above) 
Sibghatullah Mojaddedi; 
Mujahideen children 
protesting against communist 
regime; and Ahmed Shah: in 
control 



administer the country without their 
help. Even a fierce opponent of the 
Watan Party like Abdul Haq is not aver¬ 
se to a faction close to former leader 
Babrak Karman being associated with 
the intenm government. 

It was because the fighting in Kabul 
mainly had political objectives rather 
than strictly military that it did not inten¬ 
sify and kill many more people. From 


the vantage point at Tapa-e-Maranjan, 
Hekmatyar’s men could have pounded 
the city mercilessly and prolonged the 
battle. But that would have destroyed 
Hekmatyar politically. He needs allian¬ 
ces and these can only be formed if he 
does not commit rash acts to i.solate him¬ 
self Though Pakistan’s Inter-Services 
Intelligence (ISI) is increasingly finding 
his intransigent altitude a great embarras- 


half the city. Only sporadic shots are 
heard but by now, the streets are 
deserted. As dusk sets in, artillery 
fire can be heard all over Kabul. Red 
tracers criss-cross the sky. It’s beauti¬ 
ful and frightening. 

Sunday, 26 April: The fight has 
begun. The morning begins with the 
booming of rockets and artilleiy. 

Men scurry for cover or lake up posi¬ 
tions. Masood’smen hold the presi¬ 
dential palace and the armoury, but 
Hekmatyar’s men have taken over 
several buildings in the compound, 
the finance ministry, the fire brigade 
headquarters the Watan Party 
office. 

During a lull in the firing, five Indi¬ 
an anci^dstanijoumtiists decide rb 
go oul'bn the streets. As we cross the 



presidential palace, we see two bom¬ 
bed-out sheds in flames. We come 
across an Uzbek detachment that has 
just taken over a two-storey house 
from Hekmatyar’s men. The heavi¬ 
est fighting is at Bala Hissar and 
Tapa-e-Marajan, with rocket and arti¬ 
llery fire between the two fortified 
positions. Just before dusk, the coali¬ 
tion takes control of the fire brigade 
headquarters and the finance mini¬ 
stry, and now has the upper hand. 

Mombiy, 27 Aprib By now the fight¬ 
ing has died down in most parts of the 
city and is concentrated around Bala 
Hissar, Tapa-e-Mar;qan |pd in 
Microrayan, a government housing 
colony nearby. Rockets boom 
throng the afiemoom Maywand. 
j mintuet is at a rp^ cro$sir^« From 
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sment, it cannot desert him totally. 

P akistan itself is increasing its stakes 
in Afghanistan with astdnishng rapi¬ 
dity, and along with Iran, would be exert¬ 
ing the maximum influence on the new 
government. But Nawaz Sharif’s prema¬ 
ture dash to Kabul a day after Mojaddedi 
ttx)k charge has raised fears of Pakistani 
domination. The Durrand Line marking 


, the boundary between the two countries 
has never been accepted by the Afghans 
as they feel that the North West Frontier 
Province, which became part of the Bri¬ 
tish empire that went to Pakistan, is part 
of Afghanistan. Even Abdul Haq, 
belonging to the Yunus Khalis faction 
which has reason to feel grateful to 
Pakistan, pointed out to Indian jour¬ 
nalists, "We will not let our gorvem- 


ment be dominated by anybody,” and 
felt that Nawaz Sharif had visited Kabul 
too soon. 

But Pakistan’s stakes in Afghanistan 
are too high. It now needs a friendly 
government in Kabul because with the 
break-up of the Soviet Union, it sees 
trade possisibilities with the central 
Asian republics and needs a safe and reli¬ 
able overland route there. With the Shia 
Hazaras turning increasingly to Iran for 
material and ideological support, Afgha¬ 
nistan is likely to feel sandwiched bet¬ 
ween its two neighbours, both richer and 
better armed. Together with the Saudi 
interest in the country, Islamic senti¬ 
ment is getting a big boost in the country. 

Already, women can be seen on the 
streets wearing a chaddor, and Mojad- 
deddi himself set a precedent by deliver¬ 
ing a Friday sermon from the largest 
mosque in Kabul. The regular Hindi 
nim on Thursday, very popular in 
Kabul, has been discontinued. Articula¬ 
te sections among the Mujahideen speak 
of making Afghanistan a "nationalist 
Islamic" stale, different from either Iran 
or Pakistan. 

The communist government, like the 
Shah in Iran/pushed modernisation too 
fast, leading to the inevitable backlash in 
a traditional society. Yet it built a small 
middle class with the skills to run the 
institutions of a modem state. As Afgha¬ 
nistan begins the task of reconstruction, 
it cannot do without them. Even if it 
means moderating Islamic fervour as 
the hard reality sets in. • 
YaglAggarwWIUdMl 


there a broad avenue points straight 
at the Marajan. One Armoured Per¬ 
sonnel Carrier has taken up position 
at the crossing, while halfway down 
the avenue, two tanks have their guns 
aimed at the hill, 

Dostam's militia begin their final 
assault on Tapa-e-Marajan and by 
the evening, Hekmatyar’s men have 
fled, crossing through a residential 
complex onto the Logar road towar¬ 
ds tteir stronghold 15 km from 
Kabul. Isolated pockets of resistance 
still remain, but the city is no^ secu¬ 
re enough to recieve Mojaddmi. 

'niMdtqr> 28 April: People begin to 
take their first cautious steps outside 
their homes and shopkeepers hang 
around their sh^s, wondering whe¬ 
ther to start business. A roar of fhe 


sends everyone indoors. Mojadde- 
di’s cCHivoy. some 150 vehicles, 
enters Kabularound 11 am and the fir¬ 
ing is in celebrMion. Barring the inte¬ 
rior ministry and a few stray pockets. 
Hekmatyar’s men have the city. 

The airport, however, is still not 
secure and is within the range of Hek- 
matiyar’s rockets. OnMqjaddedi’s 
arrival Ae atmosphere lightens up 
consideraUy. 

WadwmiayrSBAprih A rockethits 
the airport. kQH:^ the security xhitf. 
Nawaz Sharif latw lands in l6ibul.. 
Before doingsOfhe Infixmis Hekmai- 
tyarandarits forsafepassa^. He 
brings with him ISI chief JavedNasir 
and Saudi intelligence chief Tuiid A1 
Faisal. 


Electricity fails in the rest of the 
city. 

Tlwradpy, 30 Apii: A lull hangs over 
most of die city, with mily sporadic 
firing, most of it in dte air. Hectic 
negotiations begin between the Muja- 
hidren groups who want power in the 
council to be shared and not held 
only by Masood and Oostam. 

Friday; 1 May: A holiday . Mojaddedi 
revives an ancient Islamic custom by 
leading a prayer meeting at Kidnil’s 
largest m^ue. He oidm all govern*, 
ment smants to rqxwt to work Che 
next day. The airport is now secure 
ftomHekmatyar’srodtets. « 

' iMMriayf2iiiay!Shopsop^ . 

fioodl^ s&ei^. The firstflighl out 
of Kabul leaves afiter eight days, h is 
over four hours late. 1 am on it. 
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VERSE AND WORSE 


Pro-vice-chancellor ofJamia Millia Islamia, 
tells Sunday that the ban on The Satanic Verses should be 
lifted—and sparks off a controversy 


T he "island of peace" which 
maintained its secular tradi¬ 
tions even as post-Partition 
riots engulfed the rest of the 
country, is in turmoil today. 
Seventy-two years after it was founded, 
Jamia Millia Islamia. earlier known as 
the National Muslim University, also 
appears to have fallen prey to the com¬ 
munal virus. 

A week away from the annual exami¬ 
nations. the corridors of the famous 
university are silent, crude graffiti 
smears the walls and agitating students 


"I did not demand 
the lifting 
of the ban" 


Mushirul Hasan clarifies 
his position 

OntheincMeiit 

I am simply shocked and completely 
traumatised by this experience. At 
the sdoie time. I am also very hearten¬ 
ed by the tremendous support from 
the vice-chancellor, my colleagues 
in the university, the media and all 
those who uphold certain values in 
academic and public life. I am over¬ 
whelmed by it all. 


On Janla MKifai Manila 

There has never been any incident 
which has created such an. outcry. 
The institution was founrkd in 1920 
as an expression of dissent within the 
Muslim community. It was. in those 
days communal tension^ an island 
of pe^ and sanity. It was a kind of 
labofdipry where notions of inter- 
religidAls understanding were put to 
, '' 


sit outside in an indefinite relay hunger- 
strike. Violent students' protests have 
resulted in teachers being attacked and 
finally, in the university being shut 
down on 30 April. 

The focus of their ire: Professor 
Mushirul Hasan, who at 42, is the young¬ 


est pro-vice-chancellor of the univer¬ 
sity. An eminent historian. Hasan has 
been a familiar face in the city's acade¬ 
mic circuit with several books to his cre¬ 
dit and has been teaching in Jamia since 
1978. Today, however, the students are 
asking for his resignation after his com- 



On the reaction of the 
students 

Their reaction is ba.sed on a complete 
misunderstanding of what I had said. 
It is a distortion of what I had intend¬ 
ed to suggest and an attempt on the 
part of some elements within and 
without Jamia to use the incident to 
demonstrate their muscle power. 

There is no ideological or rclip- 
ous issue involved in this tirade again¬ 
st tne. I have not had much contact 
with the students. I am a diffident 
sort of person and stick to my resear» 
ch and teaching. So, I don’t really 


know the internal squabbles that go 
on in the college. I’ve been drawn 
into it for some people to settle their 
own scores. 


On the Intmvlew to SiwMr 

In my interview, I did not touch upon 
any religious issue. I did not com¬ 
ment on any aspec|,^,of Islam or 
Muslim history. My comments relat¬ 
ed specifically to the general prin¬ 
ciple of freedom of expression as 
they are enshrined in the Indian Con¬ 
stitution. I also did not denumd the 
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ment on Salman Rushdie’s controversi¬ 
al novel. The Satanic Verses, in an inter¬ 
view to Sunday. 

It all began last fortnight, when 
Hasan, while stating that The Satanic 
Verses had offended the sensibilities of 
a very large section of Muslims and that 
he shared the indignation of (he book- 
ban lobby, added, think that the ban 
should be lifted. I think every person has 
a right to be heard and to be read." 

The maga/ine hit the stands on 18 
April and the article came to the notice 
of a section of students on 23 April. The 
university plunged into chaos from that 
day onwards. Hasan's innocuous com¬ 
ments sparked off a fundamentalist furo¬ 
re with the students demanding that he 



Trouble began with 
Professor Mushirul 
Hasan’s comment to 
SUNDAY on The 
Satanic Verses. 'T 
think the ban should 
be lifted," he said. 
"Every person has a 
right to be heard 
and to be read" 


lifting of the ban. Who am I to make 
such a demand? Nor did I question 
the prerogative of the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment to impose such a ban. 


On academic freedom 

1 do think that academic freedom is 
very central to the whole incident. 
This whole controversy has revealed 
the extent of intolerance amongst 
some sections of our society. This is 
very alarming. I think it is, perhaps, a 
go<^ sign that so man^ peoplearepre- 
pared to stand by an individual and 
defend his right to express an opinion. 



I submit his resignation immediately or 
that the vice-chancellor. Professor 
Bashiruddin Ahmed, sack him. 

In a couple of days, the institution — 
which started in Aligarh in response to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s call to boycott 
British-aided educational institutes — 
became a hot-bed of communal passion. 
As the students saw it, Hasan had com¬ 
mitted a enme only slightly less .serious 
than Rushdie’s, by suggesting that the 
ban on the book be lifted. "Salman Rush¬ 
die also says that there has been a misun¬ 
derstanding and Hasan also says the 
same. After all, the government must 
have imposed the ban only after conside¬ 
rable thought," said a student on hunger 
strike, sitting under a huge banner which 
said, "Hunger strike till resignation of 
Mushir. We will not bear his existence 
in Jamia." 

Slogans like ”Quam ka gaddar, maut 
ka hakdar, Mushirul Hasan” and the 
milder "Pro-VC go back" rent the air in 
the once-peaceful university, where 
Muslim students constitute only 50 per 
cent of the population. The emotive 
issue excrci.sed more and more inmates 
of Jamia, and the movement which had 
started with only a handful of students, 
gained in strength. 

W hat helped the fundamentalists 
was the fact that the vice- 
chancellor closed the university on 1 


A section of the 
students at Jamia 
MiUia Islamiatook 
exception to 
Hasan’s comments 
on the Versesand 
organised a protest 
meeting at the Boat 
Club, when they 
weren’t going on 
hunger strike at the 
university 


May following the students* strike. 
And, the students who were not openly 
demonsU'ating against the authorities 
soon joined the ranks of the agitators, as 
panic spread that the hostels would be 
closed and that they would have to make 
their way back home. 

The fact that exams were round the 
comer and that they stood to lose an aca¬ 
demic year made little difference to, at 
least, a section of the student leaders, 
busy currying favour and mobilising 
public opinion. 

Successive appeals for peace did not 
deter the students, adamant pn Hasan’s 
resignation and brushing off any sugges¬ 
tion of "an assault on the right to expres¬ 
sion". In his letter to the president of the 
Anjuman-e-Ittihar (students union), the 
vice-chancellor. Professor Bashiruddin 
Ahmed, appealed for a withdrawal of 
the agitation, so that the students of 
Jamia didn’t suffer "because of the dis¬ 
ruption of the examination process". 

"I am unable to accept your demands 
for the reasons mentioned above. Any 
other action on my part will be a blemish 
on the name of Jamia which is well- 
known for its commitment to religious 
values, tolerance and a liberal mind," he 
wrote, adding that the pro-VC had for¬ 
mally expressed his regret at the 
statement. 

Significantly, two prominent profes¬ 
sors in the department of Islamic stu- 
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dies, Mijjid Ali Khan and Akhlar- 
ul-Wasey, also issued personal appeals 
to the students: two appeals which were 
very crucial because neither man sup¬ 
ports the lifting of the ban on the disput¬ 
ed book. Author of The Holy Verses 
(written to counter The Satanic Verses), 


A plea for 
uaderstanding 

The text ofMushirul 
Hasan’s appeal 

ft I wish to convey once more my 
sincere and profound regret over 
my remarks published in Sunday 
magazine. I also wish to assure all 
concerned that it was not my inten¬ 
tion to hurt religious sentiments or to 
demand the lifting of the ban on The 
Satanic Verses. 

I have consistently held the view, 
which I wish to reaffirm, that The 
Satanic Verses is provocative, 
unmistakably offensive and intended 
to hurt religious beliefs and 
sentiments. 

1 have not spoken a word in defen¬ 
ce of Salman Rushdie. 1 have not 
expressed a single sentence endors¬ 
ing any part of The Satanic Verses. If 
■ anything, I have shared the anger, 
anguish and justifiable indignation 
of those who have advocated a ban 
on the book. I said so categorically in 
Sunday magazine, as well as in my 
clarifications issued on 23rd and 
24th April, 1992. 

I wish to underline that my 
remarks, that have been sadly misun¬ 
derstood and distorted, were made in 
my personal and professional capaci¬ 
ty and most certainly not as Jamia’s 
pro-vice-chancellor. 

A remailc made in an individual 
capacity has no bearing whatsoever 
on the Government of India’s deci¬ 
sion. I did not question the preroga¬ 
tive of the Indian Parliament to 
impose the ban. I do not do so even 
now. 

Please help restore normalcy on 
the campus. Please uphold Jamia’s 
glorious traditions. Let us pledge to 
woric'iiidividually andcollectively to 
promote the interests of an institution 
I sodeartoallofus.ff 


Majid A)i Khan clarified that he did not 
agree with Hasan that the ban on the 
book should be lifted, but felt that the 
pro-VC had not approved or endorsed 
the contents of the book. Morever, he 
added, "The reply of an abuse with an 
abuse is not permissible in Islam, as 1 
have also written in the preface to my 
book..." 

Akhtar-ul-Wascy, who was physical¬ 
ly assaulted by the students inside the 
university, expressed similar views. In 
his "earnest appeal" to the students, he 
pointed out that he was one of those who 
had taken a "strong stand" against the 
book, and that it was "in keeping with 
the Islamic values and the traditions che¬ 
rished by the great founders of the Jamia 


Millia Islamia that we should take things 
in their proper perspective and maintain 
our dignity". 

O f course, the incident which rapidly 
snowballed into a massive con¬ 
troversy, was not confined within the 
narrow walls of Jamia. It sparked off a 
national debate on the right to freedom 
of speech and expression. And, as the 
situation became more volatile, most 
Muslim politicians, at least, avoided 
comment. While leaders like Syed Sha- 
habuddin, for instance, criticised Hasan 
for raking up the issue all over again, the 
Naib Imam of the Jama Masjid, Syed 
Ahmed Bukhari, refused to give a firm 
assurance to the students who went in a 
delegation asking him to intervene in the 
matter. Pointing out that he was keen on 
an early solution, the Naib imem also 


said that the students should be more 
accommodating. 

That was the key word: accommoda¬ 
ting. Most of the teachers in Jamia echo¬ 
ed the Naib Imam’s cautious views. "I 
frankly don’t think that the students had 
a very strong issue to fight on. It’s just 
that they have been spoiling for trouble 
for some time now. But the point is that 
this has to come to an end. The rest of the 
students can’t lose their academic car¬ 
eers to appease the egos of some vested 
sections," said a teacher in Jarfiia, add¬ 
ing that the last time the students had 
struck work was when one of them had 
been refused access to an electronic 
typewriter. 

For the agitating students, this makes 


little difference. As they see it, they have 
taken a very liberal stand "The normal 
punishment for blasphemy in Islam is 
death. We are only asking for his resigna¬ 
tion as pro-VC. He can continue as pro¬ 
fessor if he likes," said a student leader 
magnanimously, taking care to point out 
that many non-Muslims were also sup¬ 
porting them. 

Whether or not a handful of students 
are inciting the rest, one thing is clear: 
for the students of Jamia, one chance 
remark by Mushirul Hasan could well 
mean losing an academic year, especial¬ 
ly with no signs of a rapproc hement in 
sight. For the rest of the cojjntry, it is just 
one more instance of how a solitary inci¬ 
dent can so easily contribute to commu¬ 
nal alienation. • 

Ailnif Jaln/Nmw MM 



The controversy 
over Salman 
Rushdie’s The 
Satanic Verses 
refuses to go away. 
The latest victim is 
the 

pro-vice-chancellor 
of Jamia Millia 
Islamia 
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Living with disaster 


Land subsidence is a major problem in the Jharia coalfields 


i t appears that nothing short of a full- 
blowp disaster can motivate the 
Bihar government or Bharat Coking 
Coal Limited (BCCL), a subsidiary of 
Coal India, to rehabilitate the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Jharia coalfields. 

By the looks of things, a disaster of 
some sort appears imminent. Under¬ 
ground mine fires have been raging for 
quite some time now and there is also 
large-scale land subsidence. BCCL puts 
forth financial reasons for not doing 
anything about the welfare of the many 
affected people. Says G.S. Mrig,BCCL 
chairman-cum-managing director, 
"Since the formation of BCCL, losses to 
the tune of Rs 2,500 crore have been 
incurred. It is thus impossible to spend 
crores of rupees on the rehabilitation of 
the people of Jharia." Mrig, instead, pre¬ 
fers to pass the buck on to the state 
government. "It is the responsibility of 
the state government to make early 
arrangements for land for their rehabili¬ 
tation." With that kind of attitude, it can 
hardly be surprising that the involved 
parties have been engaged in a virtual 
tug-of-war over who should be doing 
what. 

The one agency which could do some¬ 
thing of substance, the Directorate Gene¬ 
ral of Mines Safety (DGMS), has been 
rendered toothless. Recorhmendations 
for mine safety given by the agency are 
ignored or openly flouted. Matters came 
to a head when some labour unions sug¬ 
gested that the DGMS be wound up for 
lack of objectivity. A senior official of 
the agency cited a lack of manpower and 
dereliction of duty on the part of mine 
inspectors for the DGMS’ ineffective¬ 
ness. Excuses aside, the fact remains 
that the Jharia coalfields are a potential 
tinder-box. 

The fires have resulted in the loss of 
tonnes of coal, and in spite of some 
efforts by BCCL to bring them under 
control, land subsidence and pollution. 
Many feel that the subsidence could 
have been avoided had the many underta¬ 
kings and organisations done theirhome- 
work. In-depth studies of the area were 
not carried out and the fallout of such car^ 
elessness is now apparent. An officer of 
the Central Mining Research Station 


(CMRS) said, "We are handicapped in 
finding ways to tackle the growing subsi¬ 
dence problem until and unless Jharia is 
evacuated. There is a great possibility of 
major land subsidence in and around Jha¬ 
ria town in the next two years." 

As for the pollution, the government 
and the BCCL planted trees and placed a 
ban on deforestation. Lack of maintenan- 


the BCCL was informed immediately 
after the incident, but officials only 
deigned to make an appearance after 
three hours. However, the BCCL made 
arrangements to provide alternative 
accommodation for the more seriously 
affected. 

The BCCL slates that they had served 
ample warning to the residents which 
went unheeded. The homeowners, most¬ 



Crop)The 
dam^df 
aubridencdfoid 
(inset) an affected 



ce and follow-up action has led to the pre¬ 
sent problem of air and water-borne 
diseases. 

But land subsidence far and away is 
the greatest problem. At dawn on 12 
April, a major subsidence took place 
covering an area of half a kilometre. The 
cracks that formed started to emit gas 
and the panicked populace was forced to 
flee. The subsidence started from the 
north portion of a colliery, moved south 
before finally settling on an easterly 
direction. Living quarters were badly 
damaged and 1,800 people made home¬ 
less. The water supply was also disrup¬ 
ted. A long-time resident claimed that 


ly private businessmen, felt that it would 
be against their interests if they moved 
away as they were close to the commerci¬ 
al centre. Stubbornness didn’t pay off, 
and now they find themselves forced to 
move. 

The problems in the Jharia coalfields 
seem destined to fester for quite some 
time. Instead of passing the buck, per¬ 
haps it would be a good idea if someone 
in Jharia had a sign saying, ’The buck 
stops here’. Unfortunately for the resi¬ 
dents of Jharia, no one seems prepared 
to go quite that far. • 

MNwmmihJIui/MmUi 
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Tiger BY 

THE TAIL 

Shiv Sena chief Bat 
Thackeray’s anger again¬ 
st Pakistan was reason 
enough to cal I off the I ndo- 
Pak Test series. 

How times have 
changed! These days, 
Thackeray’s ire doesn’t 
even frighten former 
cricketer Sunil Gavaskar 
from staying away from 
Pakistani Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif. 

Gavaskar became a 
somewhat unlikely hero 
for all Pakistanis when he 
predicted, in his role as 
expert commentator, that 
our neighbours would 
walk away with the 
World Cup in cricket. 
This, at a time when nobo¬ 
dy gave the Pakistanis 


Oavaskar: out to tea 

more than an outside chan¬ 
ce of pulling it off. 

It was, perhaps, to 
express the gratitude of 
the nation that Sharif invit¬ 
ed Gavaskar to tea, during 
his recent visit to that 
country. And the Little 
Master, showing the same 
bravery that he had once 
displayed against the 
West Indian fast bowling, 
turned up in time to share 
tea with Sharif 
—never mind the raging 
tiger back home. 


Round 

THE BEND 
IN 38 DAYS 

Regular 
readers of 
this column will remem¬ 
ber that Saloo and co¬ 
motor rallyist Neena 
Chowdhury have 
frequently featured in it, 
as they have in any sec¬ 
tion of the press that attem¬ 
pts to accord achievers 
their due. 

But maybe the special 
kind of adulation that 
comes to people whose 
names are featured in 
print has gone to the 
couple’s headlights. 

Because the two are 
now reported to be taking 
on those august monitors 
of the world’s tallest, the 



Saloo and Noona Chowdhury: 

strongest, the highest, the 
mostest—the compilers 
of The Guinness Book Of 
World Records. The publi¬ 
shers’ crime is that they 
have delayed printing an 
entry describing the 


a draught of ChilnfMaa 

Chowdhury’s circumna¬ 
vigation of the globe in 38 
days, breaking their own 
previous record and that 
of a British army team. 

It is rumoured that the 
Guinness people are awai- 


lOINGTHE WRITE THING 


The Ananda 
Purashkar 
awards for literary excell¬ 
ence were instituted by 
the Calcutta-based Anan¬ 
da Bazar Group of Publi¬ 
cations. And each passing 
year swells the list of emi¬ 
nent writers honoured by 
the institution. 

This year, the awards 
went to Bimal Kar, the 
Bengali writer whose 
renown owes itself to his 
brilliant short stories, and 
the young poetess from 
Bangladesh, Taslima Nas- 
rin. The city’s cultural 
elite were very much in evi¬ 
dence at the function, but 
this year they were a sobe¬ 
red lot: Satyajit Ray, once 
himself a recipient of the 
Sureshchandra Smriti 


award, had died earlier in 
the week. 

Things livened up a bit 
when the awards were 
announced. Kar had won 
the Prafulla Kumar Sar- 
kar award for his novel 
Upakhyanmala, and Nas- 
rin the Sureshchandra 
Smriti for her literary 
work Taslima Nasriner 


Nirbachita Column. In 
speeches charged with 
emotion, the two emphasi¬ 
sed the oneness of 
Bengali culture on both 
sides of the border—Nas- 
rin digressing a bit when 
she launched a feminist 
attack on the sameness of 
man’s injustice to woman 
anywhere in the world. 


Taslima Nawin and Bimal Kan wlimura of thu Ananda 
Purashkara 















Compiled by PRITA MAITRA 


ting the results of another 
Indian team’s plans to bet¬ 
ter the Chowdhury’s feat 
over the next couple of 
months, but Saloo and 
Neena call that claim a 
"bluff. The new team 
cannot possibly achieve 
their arnbition in the time 
thay have specified as the 
month of Haj alone would 
delay their passage 
through Riyadh, Jordan, i 
Syria and Turkey, say the 
husband-and-wife car 
enthusiasts. And so, the 
only reason Guinness 
could possibly have for 
withholding the Chow- 
dhury’s names from its 
pages is that it has entered 
into a conspiracy against 
them. 

That is the conclusion 
the couple have arrived at. 
And it’s driving them 
clear round the bend. 


Much 

URDU 

ABOUT 

NOTHING 



Naseeruddin 
Shah had 


rather hoped that doing 
the Indian Inspector 
Ghote in the Merchant- 
Ivory production The Per¬ 
fect Murder would prove 
his ticket to Hollywood. 
But that road led nowhe¬ 
re, so he consoled himself 
exploring the byways of 
some extraordinarily 
downmarket films, posed 
for pictures unclothed in 
drag and bemoaned the 
passing of talent from 
cinema. 

But Ismail Merchant 
remains an admirer of this 



OUnOAPRA.S«l) 


NaMwiMMta tlialK giv* 
Mmabraak 


undeniably gifted (and lar¬ 
gely wast^) actor and has 
cast him once again— 
this time in a low-budget 
quickie based on an Anita 
Desai story called In 
Custody. He is to play a 
poet whose greatness is 
confined to his work—a 
prismatic role that is like¬ 
ly to be right up Shah’s 
street. 

Merchant will also be 
attempting something 
relatively new: instead of 
restricting himself to look^ 
ing after the business end 
of filmmaking, as he has 
done in the past, he will 
this time direct his own 
production, with Anita 
Desai, not Ruth Jhabvala, 
doing the screenplay. 


Damming 

WITH 

praise 

Medha Pat- 
kar has rea¬ 
son to believe that charity 
doesn’t begin at home. 
She has received more 
plaudits and aid for her 
Narmada Bachao Ando- 
lan from countries abroad 
than recognition in her 
own land. 

With ecology getting 
top billing on the interna¬ 
tional agenda, and Amnes¬ 
ty International giving the 
Indian government a bad 
name in human rights 
awareness and nearly 
hanging it, her crusade to 
save more than a million 
people from being render¬ 
ed homeless by the Cen¬ 




tre’s decision on a dam 
has become the 
environment-conscious 
West’s recent focus of 
sympathy. 

The kind that translates 
itself into funds. First it 


Samarpit Dal workara and (inaat) thair vaica, Madha Patkan 
halp fram acraas tha watar 

was the Swedish Right to 
Livelihood award that 
made Patkar’s movement 
richer by US$67,000. 

And now, a further USS 
60,0(X) comes to her in the 
form of a prize from the 
San Francisco Goldman 
Environmental Founda¬ 


tion, who are also i.ssuing 
awards to winners from 
five other countries. 

A grim battle continues 
to lie ahead for Patkar and 
her determined lot of 
Samarpit Dal workers— 
these awards mean help 
they can well use. • 
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rh(‘\ sav Skvha^s is lailonnack^ 
lor hiisiiu'ss lra\(^l. 
lUil \\h(a'(* you ac lually lak(‘ il 
is noiui ol lh(‘ir husiiu’ss. 


It is the same business sense at work. ' 

Just as you get dressed for a business trip, your accessoiies get 
dressed in SlQ^ags. 

The same qualities count. The advantage of impressive looks. The 
comfort of soft, cushioned handle. The reassurance of strong 
unyielding stitching on tear^resistant fabric. The security of multi-safe 
locking. And bf course, the glow of the Sl^'bags logo plate like the 
distinction of your visiting cards. 

And through its sheer presence, Skybags will never let you forget one 
basic thing. That every business trip has two parts to be enjoyed to the 
fiiU. The business. And the trip. 


I'lir n! hnsiiK’Ss livnt'L 




CORPORATE ANALYSIS 



DOES TATA 




GOODBYE? 


A new retirement policy leads to growing rifts 
within India’s largest business house 


usiness journalists can hard¬ 
ly believe their luck. These 
days» the Tatas generate 
nearly as many sensational 
stories as the Modis and the 
Chhabrias. Gone is the era when Bom¬ 
bay House treated the media with lofty 
disdain and pretended that squabbles 
were for vulgar Marwaris and flashy Sin- 
dhis; the Tatas were different. 

Now, Bombay House leaks like a 
sieve. Calcutta's Tata Centre screams 
loudly with anguish and rare is the day 
when a .squabbling-Tatas story does not 
make it to the financial pages. Last 
month, the venerable Parsi business 
house scored a dubious first of sorts 
when The Economic Times actually ran 
an entire scries of articles under the gene¬ 
ral heading Turmoil in Tatas'. 

What is going on? 

Briefly put, the changes are a direct 
consequence of a generational change at 
Bombay House. J.R.D, Tata, long regar¬ 
ded as the upholder of the Tata tradition, 
retired as chairman of Tata Sons, the 
empire’s holding company, on 25 
March, 1991, at the grand old age of 87. 
His successor, Ratan Tata (son of the 
late Naval Tata, a distant relative of 
JRD's) has moved to consolidate his 
hold on the group’s companies. Much of 
what the press sees as ’squabbling’ emer¬ 
ges from the younger Tata’s attempts at 
securing his position, while the leaks to 
the media are merely symptoms of yet 
another change: in the 19^, even the 
Tatas are not above fighting their battles 
through the newspapers. 

The first major clash occured last win- 


I ter over the promotions at Tata Steel, the 
I group’s flagship and India’s largest com¬ 
pany. Then, Ratan was seen as acting to 
preserve the authority of the board of 
directors while the Bombay House 
media machine portrayed Tata Steel 
chairman, Russi Mody as a Napoleanic 
figure who acted arbitrarily to reward 
favourites. Ratan won that round, 
though his victory lost some of its lustre 
after post-mortems of the battle posited 
that perhaps he had been more interested 
in taming Mody so that he could instal 
his own nominee as managing director 
of Tata Steel. 

Now, a second clash — that could 
extend far beyond Tata Steel and inclu¬ 
de many Tala heavyweights — appears 
to be in the offing. Once again, this is a 
direct consequence of Ratan Tata’s desi¬ 
re to impose his style on the far-flung 


]K.atan’s media 
mavens at Bombay House 
say that the Tatas need 
new blood and that as 
chairman of Tata Sons, he 
is determined to lead a 
younger, fltter group into 
the Nineties 



Ratan Tala: la ha maraly acting to throw 
out avaryona hacauaa ha la Inaaoura 
about hla own poaKlon? 


companies within his group. But while 
the issues at stake during last winter’s 
Tata Steel fracas were quite straightfor¬ 
ward, this new controversy could be 
both much more complex and far more 
fundamental to the future of Tatas. 

T he roots of the current uproar lie in a 
decision taken by the board of Tata 
Sons last month. So far, Tata Sons has 
been content to represent a holding com¬ 
pany for the group. When its board does 
meet, the discussions ar&of a philosophi¬ 
cal nature and by tradition, votes are 
never taken—decisions are always pre¬ 
sented to the outside world as being 
unanimous. 

Last month, the Tata Sons board mov¬ 
ed from philosophical issues to nitty- 
gritty. Chairman Ratan Tata inform^ 
directors that he had worked out a retire¬ 
ment policy for the group. Suoh a policy 
would, the board was told, clear up the 
top tier of management for younger 
people. And to ensure that none of the 
older ones were unduly^ipset, the whole 
issue of retirement benefits had also 
been re-examined to increase their emo¬ 
luments. As is traditional, the board 
accepted the chairman’s word and Ratan 
wrote to chairmen of Tata companies, 
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J.R.D. Tata: can JRD, who atoppod down at B7, roally back a rotfvomont Rusal Mody: Roaibay Houao loaka 

adoofSSforothora? oo n fl na od that Ratan thought R would bo 

agood Idea If Modyiodo off Into thoauaaot 


telling them that the policy applied 'to 
Tatas’ — by which, he presumably 
meant all the organisations in the Tata 
group. 

That was when the leaks and the con¬ 
troversies began. According to the ver¬ 
sion that reached the press (scooped by 
Business Standard, followed two days 
later by The Economic Times* Turmoil 
in Tatas’ series), the policy required 
chairmen of Tata companies to retire at 
the age of 75. 

The press jumped to the obvious con¬ 
clusion: this was a move to oust Tata 
Steel’s Mody, who turns 75 next Janua¬ 
ry, a few months before his current term 
expires. Bombay House leaks confirm¬ 
ed that Ratan thought it would be a good 
idea if Mody rode off into the sunset. 
And at Calcutta’s Tata Centre, where 
Mody is regarded as a demigod, there 
were howls of outrage. 

In fact, the press got it only half-right. 
Sunday has learnt that the policy does 
require chairmen to retire at 75 but that 
this applies to non-executive chairmen. 
When it comes to executive chairmen 
(i.e. those who actually run their compa¬ 
nies), the retirement age is 65. lliis 
lends a whole new dimension to the furo¬ 
re, because if implemented, the policy 


would mean that not only should Mody 
step down but that the other Tata heavy¬ 
weight, the calculatedly rumpled Darba- 
ri Seth, who is 72, would also have to 
resign. And the other leading lights of 
the Tata group — among them star per¬ 
former Ajit Kerkar of Indian Hotels — 
have only a few years to go. 

What the new policy means is this: 
within a year or so (assuming it takes 
that long to get Seth and Mody to clear 
ofO, Ratan will have control of the three 
big pillars of the Tata empire: Telco (of 
which he is already chairman), Tata 
Steel and Darbari Seth’s companies 
(Tata Chemicals, Tata Tea and a huge 
chunk of ACC stock). Moreover, in ano¬ 
ther four years or so, nearly everyone 
else of any consequence will have gone. 

Ratan Tata will then run the Tata 
empire with his own hand-picked men. 

G iven the far-reaching significance 
of the new retirement policy, it is 
not hard to see why so many of the 
group’s satraps are perturbed by the 
Tata Sons resolution. While Ratan’s sup¬ 
porters see it as a move to take the Tatas 
into the 1990s, his detractors detect in it, 
the unmistakable signs of personal ambi¬ 
tion and claim that he is merely acting to 


throw everyone else out while J.R.D 
Tata is alive, so he can use the grand old 
man’s authority to push the policy 
through. 

Both sides offer arguments in support 
of their stands. Ratan’s media mavens at 
Bombay House say that the Tatas need 
new blood and that as chairman of Tata 
Sons, he is determined to lead a 
younger, fitter group into the Nineties. 

The others say this is pure hogwash. 
There is no tradition of early retirement 
at Tatas. J.R.D Tata continued to be 
chairman of Tata Sons till he was 87. 
Ratan’s own father, the late Naval Tata, 
ran his companies into his 70s. 
Moreover, Russi Mody became execu¬ 
tive chairman of Tata Steel in 1984 
when he was 66 — in other words, he 
was already past this new retirement age 
of 65 when he took the job. The same 
was true of Darbari Seth. 

So how on earth can Ratan justify so 
utter and complete a break with Tata 
tradition? Isn’t he merely acting to 
throw out everyone because he is insecu¬ 
re about his own position? 

Bombay House rejects this argument. 
Its public relations machine emphasises 
that RatanMs not a schemer but is acting 
merely to advance the interest of the 
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Tatas. And it points to the last line of the 
circular that announces the new policy 
— "This policy has the support of Mr 
.J.R.D. Tata". Others sec this as a supre¬ 
me irony. Can JRD, who stepped down 
at 87, really back a retirement age of 65 
for others? 

But the issues raised by the circular 
go far beyond allegations of personal 
interest and Ratan’s defence of total pro¬ 
priety. What is at .<takc is the relation¬ 
ship between Tata Sons and the compan¬ 
ies of what is called the Tata group. 

Moat Indian business groups derive 
their unified nature from being owned 
^and^tnanaged by the same family. The 


Birlas, for instance, have relatively large 
shareholdings in their companies and 
each is looked after, in some manner, by 
a member of the family. But even in the 
case of the Birlas, this unity could not 
last into the 1980s and today, there are 
actually several Birla groups with each 
family managing his own clutch of com¬ 
panies independently — i.e. B.K. 
Birla's companies have nothing to do 
with his nephew S.K. Birla's gr with his 
cousin G.P. Birla's and so on. 

The Tatas have been different in the 
sense that they don't necessarily own a 
large share of the companies they mana¬ 
ge. For instance, the Tata Sons holding 


in Tata Steel is about four percent. Their 
role is more akin to professional 
managers. 

Moreover, there is no family as such. 
Ratan and JRD arc distantly related and 
have virtually no personal shareholding 
in Tata Sons—the bulk of the company 
is owned by charitable trusts and the 
only private shareholding (about 17 per 
cent) belongs to the Shahpoorji Pallonji 
family and not to the Tata family, such 
as it is. 

Nor are Tata companies managed by 
members of the family. Ratan has dabbl¬ 
ed with .some small units (Nelco, CBS 
etc.) in his time, u.sually with unfortuna¬ 
te results. His father. Naval, never came 
near the management of the Tata behe¬ 
moths. And while J.R.D. Tala played a 
vital role in building up many compan¬ 
ies (among them Tata Steel), the real 
management has always been left to pro¬ 
fessionals — Mody has been managing 
director of Tata Steel .since 1973; Sum- 
ant Moolgaonkar created Telco as we 
know it today; Darbari Seth has always 
run his own companies; Indian Hotels is 
Ajit Kerkar’s baby etc. 

In R.M. Lala’s authorised study of the 
Tata empire. The Creation of Wealth, 
the author recalls asking J.R.D. Tala 
what it is that makes the Tatas a group. 
According to Lala, the question is answe¬ 
red by an executive who is present at that 
time. "It is pride in you that unites us, 
sir," he replies. 

That answer — despite its slightly 
sycophantic air— captured the essence 
of the Tata group. After the abolition of 
the Managing Agency Sy.stem, neither 
Tata Industries nor Tata Sons had any 
business interfering in the running of the 
Tata companies. Nevertheless, such was 
the awe in which JRD was held, that his 
chairmen deferred to him. 

But can that awe be inherited? 

C learly, Ratan is hoping that it can. 

He must know that his action in 
seeking to impose a retirement policy 
evolved by Tata Sons on companies 
over which it has no direct control, 
stretches the intangible awe that gives 
Bombay House its clout, to the limit. 
And in formulating a policy that — if 
fully implemented — will show so 
many heavyweights the door, he has upp¬ 
ed the ante. ^ 

Of late, he has been perturbed by 
media speculation that his position over 
last winter's Tata Steel fracas was the 
consequence of an alliance with that 
company's joint managing director, J.J. 
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Irani. Hostile critics suggested that Tata 
used the promotions to try and force 
Mody out, so that he could take over as 
chairman and make Irani managing 
director. A confident Irani was even quo¬ 
ted as telling India Today that he would 
like to see Tata as chairman aod himself 
as managing director. When Tata’s 
detractors saw in that boast, a confirma¬ 
tion of the conspiracy theory, Irani 
wrote to India Today to say he had been 
misquoted. Unfortunately for him, the 
magazine insisted that it stood by its 
story and the rebuff further strengthened 
the position of those who thought that 
the Tata-Irani duo had attempted a coup. 

Such speculation damages Ratan 
because the only authority he has over 
any of the companies in the group is 
moral. As long as he is seen as an 
upholder of the J.R.D. Tala tradition of 
fairness, his image remains pristine, but 
the moment he begins to be perceived as 
a duplicitous, conspiratorial type who is 
motivated by naked ambition and insecu¬ 
rity about his own future, his standing 
suffers. 

Clearly, Tata realises this. Though he 
was reluctant to go on the record about 
the Tata Steel furore; he broke his silen¬ 
ce to write to Business Standard to rebut 
any suggestion that he had conspired 
with Irani. And now, he is said to be dis¬ 
tressed by the widespread interpretation 
that the whole retirement policy move is 
just a ploy to manage what he couldn’t 
do last winter—oust Mody. 

H is distress is understandable. He 
occupies one of the most difficult 
and high-profile jobs in Indian industry. 
Moreover, he succeeded J.R.D. Tata, 
whose stature is unlikely to ever be 
equalled. In the circumstances, he can¬ 
not afford to be perceived as a manipula¬ 
tor whose insecurity leads him to conspi¬ 
re against some of the men who built up 
the Tata group. 

He is already at a disadvantage 
because his selection to head Tata Sons 
was the subject of some controversy. 
(Though, to be fair, the controversy 
broke in the early-1980s when J.R.D. 
made him chairman of Tata IndusU’ies, a 
more or less sure sign that he would even¬ 
tually head Tata Sons.) Various names 
had been floated for the job, among 
thehi Nusli Wadia(whom JRD regards 
asason>,NaniPalkhivaIa (a clear favou¬ 
rite in the late-Seventies), Freddie 
Mehta (an outsider but a popular com¬ 
promise choice), Pallon Mistry (who 
represents the Shahpooiji Pallonji inter¬ 


ests on the Tata Sons board) and Russi 
Mody himself. 

Though Ratan had an undistinguish¬ 
ed management record (apart from the 
domestic failures, there was also a dis¬ 
astrous investment in a US computer 
company), and his detractors believed 
that all he had going for him was the 
Tata name, JRD felt that he was the right 
man for the job. The argument in his 
favour went as follows: the chairman of 
Tata Sons does not have to be a great 
manager—others actually managed the 
companies. What he does have to be, is a 
man of vision and integrity, who 
upholds the values on which the Tata 
empire was founded. 

Now, his detractors are arguing that 
even that justification was miscon¬ 
ceived. They say that by urging those 

Xf the Tata group is to 
flourish during the 1990s,. 
then Ratan must first act 
to ensure that there is a 
Tata group 


who managed the companies to retire, 
he is trying to be what he never was: a 
manager. And they claim that his seem¬ 
ing obsession with trying to get rid of 
Russi Mody is unbecoming of the values 
on which the Tata empire was built. 

S o far, at least Raian’s public image 
retains most oi its teflon coating. 
While nobody regards him as a great 
manager, he still remains something of a 
celebrity — his shy manner often 
evokes Rajiv Gandhi’s first forays into 
public life — and he is even asked for 
autographs on aeroplanes. (He modestly 
refuses to oblige.) 

But now that he has virtually served 
notice on all those who made the Tata 
group the success that it is today, his posi¬ 
tion seems more vulnerable than before. 
Already, several questions are beginn¬ 
ing to asked: 

• Can Tata Sons really impose its will 
on such companies as Tata Steel with 
only four or five per cent of the share¬ 
holding? The government owns 48 per 
cent and the rest is in the hands of small 
shareholders. Shouldn’t the ultimate 
authority over the management of the 
company vest with its board of directors, 
not with a small group of Parsis in Bom¬ 
bay House? 
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• J.R.D. Tata frequently had disputes 
with his managers — there were times 
when Sumant Moolgaonkar and he 
would hardly speak. But these disputes 
never became public. Ratan« on the 
other hand, has embarked on a policy 
that has led to Bombay House’s troubles 
featuring in the media. Last winter, stor¬ 
ies against Russi Mody were leaked to 
the press, damaging the image of the 
Tata group and now, the retirement poli¬ 
cy has made Tata squabbles the stuff of 
headlines. 

While Darbari Seth and Mody are the 
ones at the receiving end of the media 
attacks at present, it is not clear how 
other managers will fare in the future. 
For instance, one view has it that 
Ratan’s principal advisor is Nusli 
Wadia. Where does that leave Ajit Ker- 
kar and Nani Palkhivala, both of whom 
are not Wadia’s favourite people? 

Such uncertainty sits uneasily with 
the traditional image of Tatas. 

• JRD has often complained about how 
difficult it became for him to deal with 
Indian politicians as time went on. 
Nevertheless, he had two great advanta¬ 
ges: his stature and his genius as a 
manager. 

In the 1990s, Ratan will face an envi¬ 
ronment in which law and order will con¬ 
tinue to break down in such states as 
Bihar, which are crucial to the Tatas. 


And as the economy opens up, Tatas 
will be thrust into a more competitive 
environment. Is he up to both chal¬ 
lenges? Nothing in his record so far sug¬ 
gests that he can successfully manage 
companies in a competitive scenario. 
And he has proved to be ill at ease with 
such cow-belt politicians as Laloo 
Yadav. His critics point to his disastrous 
spell as chairman of Air India where des¬ 
pite the support of Rajiv Gandhi and 
civil aviation minister, Jagdish Tytler, 
he was totally outmanoeuvred by the 
team of Rajan Jetley and Satish Sharma. 

P erhaps it is too early to judge Ratan 
Tata. Certainly, it is difficult to 
know on what criteria he is to be asses¬ 
sed. The spectacular growth and perfor¬ 
mance of many Tata companies over the 
last few years, has little to do with him. 
And it is unfair to blame the growing 
publicity afforded to rifts within the 
group on him alone — his detractors 
have often used the press just as much as 
he has. 

His defenders say that he needs time. 
Even before he took over, there was spe¬ 
culation that once JRD went, the Tata 
satraps would assert their authority and 
break free of Bombay House. Ratan’s 
actions, say his friends, are aimed at 
neutralising that prediction. If the Tata 
group is to flourish during the 1990s, 
dien Ratan must first act to ensure that 
there is a Tata group. Hence the squab¬ 


bles, the rifts and the bad blood. 

There is some merit in the argument. 
And Ratan has played his cards with a 
surprising adeptness in some of the rec¬ 
ent battles. During the Tata Steel fracas, 
he so completely flummoxed Russi 
Mody that the latter came out of the cont¬ 
est looking like a total amateur. And 
many argue that the retirement policy is 
a master-stroke that will afford Ratan 
total control of the group. 

But therein lies the paradox of this 
style of battle and the central crisis of 
Ratan Tata. If he is to manage by preserv¬ 
ing the moral authority of Bombay 
House, then he must seem like a chip off 
JRD’s block: a straightforward Parsi 
gentleman of the old school. Equally, if 
he is to continue to outmanoeuvre and 
force out the Russi Mody s ^d the Darba¬ 
ri Seths, then he must play the corporate 
manipulator. 

But moral authority cannot vest with 
manipulators. Ultimately, the acid of 
strategy will cat away at the teflon of 
uprightness. 

If Ratan can resolve this paradox, 
then he will prove to be a worthy chair¬ 
man of Tata Sons. If not, then the squab¬ 
bles will continue, the rifts will spill 
over into the headlines and the Tata 
empire will never be the same. • 
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F l^ar was the 
key. And, by 
and by, what 
the average 
tourist regard- 
ed as a defence against 
cholera, acquired snob 
value. A commerce built 
on fashion and fear had to 
succeed. So has the mine¬ 
ral water industry. This »- 

summer, the turnover has P| 
touched Rs 20 crore, with M : 
sales put at an awesome v' 

2,CX),(X)0 ca.ses (one ca.se H 
consists of 12 bottles). Hv 
Two decades ago, no 
more than 100 cases were H 

But for its size and ^ | 

reach, it is .still an unregu- ^ \ 

latcd industry. Dozens of ^ 

big and small manufaclu- ; 

rers flood the market with 
what they loosely claim 
is mineral water, but 
which is often little more 
than treated municipal ' 

water. Bislcri, leaders in ‘ . 

the business (1,20,(XX} ^ 

cases), are lumped in this jBFl S 
category. And the only 
Indian brand to figure in 
Maureen and Timothy 
Green’s yearly T/ie Good 
Water Guide is Mohan ||||^BHR 
Meakin’s Golden Eagle 
mineral water. BBPF ffrW 

Trouble actually spr- ’ 

ings from the absence of 
standards. The Bureau of 
Indian Standards (BIS) 
has still not set a bench- 
mark to determine what 

is and isn’t mineral water. -— 

A senior BIS official cla- Bu 

rilled: "We have already 
fmali.scd a set of specifica¬ 
tions and this will be announced 
soon. Producers have to adhere to this". 

But the official refused to divulge 
details or say when the mies would take 
effect. Expectedly, there arc rumours 
that lobbies arc at work to prevent or 
delay BIS from doing this. This may not 
be true. However, it is equally strange 
that the mineral water business is not 
bound by standards, even though it is 
almost three decades old. 

It was in 1964, to be precise, that a 
certain Dr Rossi of Italy and his Indian 
partner set up the first bottled water unit 


MINERAL WATER 


OPERATION 

FLOOD 







acqua 


But are we getting the real thing} 


in Thane near Bombay, branding the pro¬ 
duct, "Acqua Mineral". This was taken 
over by the beverage biggie Parle, which 
came* out with Bislcri in the early- 
Sevcntics. Soon, Parle sold its franchise 
to private entrepreneurs in Bombay, 
Delhi and Bangalore — thereby, power¬ 
ing a revolution. 

And how it went! The while-blue 
PVC bottles marked "Bisleri — Acqua 
Mineral" were lapped up by the firangis 
who dreaded contracting water-borne 
diseases. They became a must too, at 
state banquets and at conferences. 


Bisleri began to be used 
in homes and soon 
enough, its success 
spawned a spurious mar¬ 
ket. Other producers ente¬ 
red the fray. Among the 
bigger ones; 

• Golden Eagle was mar¬ 
keted in 1976. 

• Officer’s Choice (from 
the UB group) came 
after a gap in 198E, as did 
Mr Pik (of Pure Drinks). 

• Pasic (manufactured 
by the Pondicherry Agro- 
Industries Corporation) 
arrived in 1990. 

• Gangotri (of Gangotri 

Minerals Private 

Limited) was released a 
little after Pasic. 

• Himalayan Bliss 

Gangajal (from 

Himalayan Minerals) hit 
the stands last yeat; in 
June. 


Each claimed to be bet- 
other, but 
Bisleri stuck to its num- 
ber one position. It i.s still 
' Bisleri is har- 

dly the real thing. Says 
‘ Ravi Singh, a mineral 
^ r water expert and former 

— 'consultant to Mohan Mea- 
2 kin: "Acqua Mineral is 
^ ^ i inaiiufacturcd in Delhi 
; 5 from NOIDA water, 
I which is then palmed off 

-as mineral water." 

nQ? Parle’s managers in 

^ Bombay declined to com¬ 

ment even after being 
approached several times. But a senior 
official of Instant Food Products, hold¬ 
ing franchise rights for Acqua Minerals 
disclosed what looks like half the story. 
"We bottle Bombay’s municipal water, 
which is purified by silver sterilizer, 
ozone gas and ultraviolet rays," he said. 

T his means Acqua Mineral is anything 
but mineral water. "We have never 
claimed wc manufacture mineral 
water," ripostes the official at Instant 
Food. "What do you consider normal 
standards for mineral water?" 
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RAVI SINGH 

"Acqua Mineral 
is manufactured 
in Delhi from 
NOIDA water, 
which is then 
palmed off as 
mineral water" 
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V.P. GUPTA 

He claims that 
Gangotri has 
proven 
therapeutic 
properties. But 
what proof he 
has, he doesn’t 
show 


The BIS is coy about answering that. 
And the only places where an attempt 
has been made to define mineral water 
are in the United States and in the Euro¬ 
pean continent (the major players in the 
$ 35 billion world mineral water mar¬ 
ket). In America, it is called "natural 
water" and the description is: "Bottled 
spring, mineral, ancsian well Qr well 
water which is derived from an under¬ 
ground formation and is not derived 
from a municipal system of public water 
supply and which is unmodified by blen¬ 
ding with water from another source or 
by the addition or deletion of dissolved 
solids, except as it relates to o/oni/alion 
or equivalent disinfection and filiiation." 

Europe, for its part, is governed by a 
still more elaborate prescription that 
recognises five diflerent types of mine¬ 
ral waters. 

There are additional stipulations 
about bacterial content in the mineral 
water (certain microbes are banned, 
both at source and at the selling fK^ini) 
and certain conditions have to be satisfi¬ 
ed before a manufacturer, either in Euro¬ 
pe or America, can indicate things like 
"low mineral content", "rich in mineral 
salts", "contains bio-carbonatc" etc. on 
the bottle. 

The flouting of these regulations 
invites stiff penalties and governments 
in these countries closely monitor the 
production and sale t)f mineral water. 
France's Perrier, Germany's Apollina- 
ris and Italy's Fcrrarelle, mighty manu¬ 
facturers all, keep a very light control on 
quality. 

Evei'ything that is forbidden abroad is 
carried out here. Anything goes. Pasteu¬ 
risation, ozonizalion or ultraviolet treat¬ 
ment arc commonplace in the country. 
While Blsleri's Acqua Mineral is not 
even mineral water, there arc .some 


which pretend to be: Gangotri, marketed 
by two enterprising brothers, V.P. 
Gupta and A.P. Gupta, and Himalayan 
Bliss Gangajal, from Himalayan 
Minerals, 

"Gangotri." says V.P. Gupta, "con¬ 
tains 2(X) mg of calcium, 100 mg of 
magnesium, 400 mg of sulphates and 45 
mg of nitrates per litre, besides traces of 
silver and copper And there is no bacte¬ 
ria because of the presence of minuscule 
quantities of radioactive material in it." 
But doesn't this alone make Gangotri 
carcinogenic? But Gupta ducks the 
question. 

Gupta claims, instead, that Gangotri 
has proven therapeutic properties, 
though what proof he has, he doesn’t 
show. Giving him competition is 
Himalayan Bliss Gangajal. Right now. 


JEiach claimed to be 

better than the other, but 
Bisleri stuck to its number 
one position. It is still so. 
And yet, Qlslert ^ hardly« 
the real thing 



both companies arc fighting a messy bat¬ 
tle. Each claims to have a production 
unit at an altitude higher than the 
other’s, in the upper reaches of the 
Ganges in the Himalayas. On a contour 
map, however, Gangotri’s claim would 
slick, with its source at a place called 
Jhala at a height of 8,120 feet. (Gangajal 
has its sources at Shinj, at a height of 
4,500 feet.). But that hardly proves 
anything. Both manufacturers filter the 
water output (a no-no in Europe) and in 
the absence of standards and an indepen¬ 
dent verification body, who is to determi¬ 
ne which claim is bogus*' 

That fact, of course, extends to the 
whole industry, which is, at the .same 
time, in a terrific hurry to become big. 
Three new products — Silver Springs, 
Mr Pik and Officer’s Choice — have 
appeared in as many years. And the cont¬ 
est became even keener. Recently, Dadi 
Balsara, a non-resident Indian based in 
Singapore, announced plans for a Rs 
lOO-crorc, 1(X) per cent export-oriented 
plant in the Kangra Valley of Himachal 
Pradesh. And Ravi Singh, himself, is 
thinking of establishing a unit near 
there. However, nobody yet is concern¬ 
ed about quality. 

Mineral water shops are what’s being 
set up, then. And what's more, the bot¬ 
tles they are being peddled in — made of 
PVC — have themselves been proscrib¬ 
ed in Japan, Germany, Switzerland and 
several other countries. A top manager 
at Mohan Mcakin confessed he consum¬ 
ed only Golden Eagle mineral water 
coming in glass bottles. what he left 
unsaid was that the rest of the populace 
could jolly well drink from hazardous 
PVC containers. 

Well, now you know, • 

KmUm Nmronmm Tmmm/Bombmy mnd 
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In spite of the introduction of partial 
convertibility, banks fail to attract 
adequate foreign exchange deposits 


T he finance minister is willing, 
but the system is weak. Two 
months after the scheme of par¬ 
tial rupee converlibiiity was 
introduced to help wear down 
foreign exchange speculation and pep 
up exports, things are still not looking 
up. Foreign exchange deposits with Indi¬ 
an and foreign banks are still of a low 
order. Among the few non-resident Indi¬ 
ans (NRIs) who have recently returned 
from abroad to set up residence in this 
country, hardly any has put his dollars in 
a bank. And foreign remittances, especi¬ 
ally from emigrant workers in the Gulf, 
continue to be routed through illegal but 
efficient money-changers offering 
attractive rates. 

Partial convertibility was also 
thought to have its attractions when it 
was first introduced. Under the new sys¬ 
tem, all foreign exchange remittances, 
whether earned through exports of 
goods or services, had to be converted 
into rupees at a far more remunerative 
rate than before: 40 per cent would be 
exchanged at the official rate and 60 per 
cent at the market rate. The foreign 
exchange surrendered at the official rate 
would be available to meet the require¬ 
ments of essential imports, such as petro¬ 
leum and oil products, fertilisers, defen¬ 
ce and life-saving drugs. 

Hard on the heels of the institution of 
this scheme, came a series of statements 
by the Reserve Bank of India (RBI), sett¬ 
ing out its parameters. The new regime 
was called the liberalised exchange rate 
management scheme (LERMS). Under 
it, authorised dealers were allowed to 


NRI MrviMS 
counter at tiM 
Standard and 
Chartered Bank 



keep 60 per cent of the foreign exchange 
receipts with themselves, to be later sold 
according to trade and exchange control 
regulations. 

Banks were also given a new role. 
They were allowed to keep two types of 
foreign currency accounts. There was 
one for exporters and recipients of 
inward remittances, who were allowed 
to maintain 15 per cent of their total 
receipts with a bank in India, while sur¬ 
rendering 40 per cent to the authonsed 
dealer at the official rate and converting 
the remaining 45 per cent into rupees at 
the free market rate. And then, there was 
what was called a resident foreign cur¬ 
rency (RFC) account for NRIs settling 
here. 


JL he black market 
is still far more efTicient 
and reliable and it still 


provides the individual 
and company with the 
only insurance against 
disaster/* says a 
government official 



The RFC account replaced the earlier 
RIFEE scheme for returning Indians, 
under which they were required to con¬ 
vert all their foreign exchange deposits 
in Indian banks into rupees. The RFC 
facility now gives them the option of 
maintaining their accounts in foreign 
exchange and cam interest in foreign cur¬ 
rency. Interest rates for these deposits 
are to be quoted by individual banks on a 
daily basis. 

All this sounds great, but the results 
haven’t been good. 

Until end-March 1991, foreign remitt¬ 
ances into the foreign country non¬ 
resident (FCNR) deposits in various 
banks — in the form of non-rcpatriable 
dollars — increased by US$ 142 mil¬ 
lion. But by cnd-Dccember 1991, the 
deposits fell by US$ 1,475 million. Ban¬ 
king sources indicatethat these have con¬ 
tinued to fall in the last four months, des¬ 
pite the introduction of partial 
convertibility. 

The latest figures are hard to get, of 
course. While the RBI says it does not to 
have the exact amounts, O.P, Sodhani, a 
senior official in Bombay, looking after 
the partial-convertibility scheme, 
claims that "remittances have been 
increasing". He suggests that partial con¬ 
vertibility has greatly curbed Havala 
operations. 
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ANKURMITHAL 


Mlthal wasn’t able to give definite figures for deposits the 
Standard and Chartered Bank. Given the nature of the 
deposits, dealing with new accounts requires a carefiil 
approach. "We have to ask questions," he says 



PMNAMWAHI 


He claims that Hongkong Bank had chosen to maintain its 
foreign currency accounts in dollars alone, for operational 
convenience. Most of the accounts it had opened were for 
executives working for foreign companies. 


"A team of the RBI had recently visit¬ 
ed Dubai,” he says, "and they found that 
the remittances made through exchange 
houses of banks there, had increased 
significantly between February 1992 
and now. Moreover, with the narrow 
gap between the market and the Havala 
rates, there is no incentive for anyone to 
remit his funds through Havala." 

That is certainly an exaggeration. 
Government, corporate and bank officia¬ 
ls paint a picture verging on despair. 
"There is great uncertainty and indeci¬ 
sion among investors," said a corporate 
executive who did not want to be identi¬ 
fied. "The black market is still far more 
efficient and reliable for most of them 
and it still provides the individual and 
company with the only insurance again¬ 
st disaster. It offers a dollar rate, four 
rupees higher than the official ‘market 
rate’. Besides, Havala transactions for 
inward remittances are completed in 24 
hours while banks take as much as three 
to four days." 

"It is no wonder then, that in Delhi’s 
Gaffar Market alone, Rs 5 lakh changes 
hands daily in illegal rupee-foreign cur¬ 
rency transaction.s," he exclaimed. 

There are other reasons too. A bank 
opening a dollar account would still be 
required to ask a depositor the source of 
his funds and the purpose for with¬ 
drawal, because it would have to answer 
for ev^ry detail to the RBI. The other dis¬ 
incentive is that interest on dollar 
accounts in banks is subject to income 
tax deduction. And the rate of inflation 
is not factored in the calculation of the 
interest rates. 


M anmohan Singh should like none 
of this. Partial convertibility was 
the centrepiece of his reforms program¬ 
me and the poor response it has got, set¬ 
tles uncomfortably alongside the optim¬ 
ism with which it was launched. This is 
not to say there has been no favourable 
response. Foreign banks placed adverti¬ 
sements in newspapers inviting people 
to open dollar accounts. Some banks 
even mailed their potential clients exten¬ 
sive notes simplifying the LERMS gui¬ 
delines as best as they could. And yet, 
the new rules were hardly a cause for 
them to lock horns in a fierce competi¬ 
tion for deposits. For the most part, it 
was a matter of converting existing cor¬ 
porate and individual holdings into fore¬ 
ign exchange accounts. 

But the new dispensation has brought 
in a whiff of free market decontrol. In 
principle, at any rate. Citibank’s Rajesh 
Pant was brimming with confidence. He 
said his bank has opened 12 to 15 RFC 
accounts for returning NRIs and its total 
foreign exchange deposits have now 

A 

aILs long as there are 
banned items on a foreign 
exchange permit list (as 
the import of consumer 
items), there will always 
be a need to buy foreign 
money in the alleys of 
smuggled goods bazaars 


exceeded a million dollars. Tt’s a sign of 
confidence in the system," he said. "It 
shows that allowing accounts to be kept 
in dollars was an obviously sensible 
thing to do." 

Pranam Wahi of Hongkong Bank 
believes the advantage of the system is 
that it protects a depositor against curren¬ 
cy rate fluctuations. "If he has returned 
to India and wants to go abroad again, he 
doesn't have to reconvert his rupees," he 
said. However, said Wahi, banks were 
free to quote their interest rates. He add¬ 
ed that his bank had chosen to maintain 
its foreign currency accounts in dollars 
alone, for operational convenience. 

Ankur Mlthal wasn’t able to give defi¬ 
nite figures for deposits in the Standard 
and Chartered Bank. Given the nature 
of the deposits, dealing with new 
accounts requires a careful approach. 
"We have to ask questions," says 
Mithal. His bank, too. had not opened a 
single RFC account for a returned NRI. 

But there are enough loopho¬ 
les for violators of the system to exploit. 
Whatever the liberalised exchange regu¬ 
lations imply, the devolution of 
exchange control from the RBI to autho¬ 
rised dealers is certain to encourage 
Havala-trading because of the difficulty 
of tracing each transaction. Besides, as 
long as there are banned items on a fore¬ 
ign exchange permit list ^as the import 
of consumer items), there will always be 
a need to buy foreign money in the alleys 
of smuggled goods bazaars — at prices 
speculators decide. • 
NlmmlMItni/NmwIMMwm 
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HEARD IN CALCUTTA 


■flerwaMita. Nowt I Ml • MIevw of 
rooHom 

RUSSIMODY, AT A SEMINAR ON THE 
NEW ECONOMIC POLICtES 
ORGANISED BYOANASHAKU, THE 
CPI(M)'S PARTY ORGAN 


f 


■ Pension woes 

he 30 April strike by 
bank employees 
throughout India was succes< 
sful in the sense that financi* 
al transactions could not be 
carried out on that day. But, 
their demand for the grant¬ 
ing of pensions by the 
government, has been effec¬ 
tively nixed by the finance 
ministry. 

Last year, nationalised 
banks combined to make a 
profit of Rs 370 crore. But 
the granting of pensions 
would mean that Rs 200 
crore would have to be set 
aside, annually, for that pur¬ 
pose. A huge amount, in 
cash or percentile, however 
one chooses to look at it. 

Another reason is that giv¬ 
ing pensions to bank 
employees would mean that 
staffers of other public sec¬ 
tor undertakings would be 
breaking down doors for 
benefits as well. Minister of 
Slate for finance, Dalbir 
Singh, has stated that grant¬ 
ing of pensions to bank 
employees would mean singl¬ 
ing out one industry for 
benefits. 

Meanwhile, a committee 
has been formed to look into 
what can be done. As for the 
30 April strike, bank 
employees can be somewhat 
satisfied that their grievan¬ 
ces attracted the attention of 
the government. 

■ Better late 
than early 

O n the face of it, it is an 
unequal situation. But 
that is the price of coming in 
early. Now, Pepsi Foods Pri¬ 
vate Limited has apparently 
approached the ministry of 
food processing to soften the 
conditions under which it 
can operate in India and to 
bring it on par with the regu¬ 
lations governing Coca 
Cola’s entry here. 

Giridhar Gomango, food 
processing minister, is not 
very sympathetic to the plea. 


though. And he has his 
reasons. 

Pepsi, he says, has broken 
the law by selling its range of 
soft drinks in one-litre bot¬ 
tles. This has pushed the 
company’s soft drinks tur¬ 
nover in excess of a quarter 
of its total turnover, which 
goes against the rules of 
incorporation. Gomango is 
keen to penalise Pepsi, but is 
on guard because of what is 
perceived as the "new bonho¬ 
mie" between US multinatio¬ 
nals and certain central 
ministers. 

Meanwhile, Pepsi has tak¬ 
en the offensive It 
appealed to the food 


processing ministry to relax 
the regulations so that it can 
battle the soon-to-enter Coca 
Cola on an equal footing. 
Pepsi has a point, of course. 

Take the outflow-inflow 
ratio. For every dollar of 
imports, Pepsi has to genera¬ 
te five dollars. C(x:a Cola’s 
contribution: three dollars. 

Only a fourth of Pepsi’s 
turnover can be accounted 
for, from production of soft 
drinks. Coca Cola has no 
ceiling. 

Pepsi has stringent export 
conditions which Coca Cola 
doesn't have. 

Fxcepl that Pepsi has beer 
here much longer and has 


captured a chunk of the mar¬ 
ket. Coca Cola, in turn, has 
to begin all over again. 

■ Export,or 
else... 

bviously, laissez-faire 
has its limits. And this is 
becoming apparent 
to even a frec-market 
hawk like the commerce 
minister, P. Chidambaram. 

Last week, in Parliament, 
he disclosed that a national 
plan would be unveiled in 
July for boosting exports of 
34 selected commodities by 
as much as 30 per cent. All 



Chltfamliarafii: smartmlng 
up 


along, he had taken the line 
of the finance minister, Man- 
mohan Singh, that .sensible 
macro-economic policies 
would by themselves expand 
exports. But the dip in real-ti¬ 
me exports after the budget, 
has awakened him to the 
need of intervention, how¬ 
ever limited. And hence, the 
July initiative. 

The details have not been 
given, nor the commodities 
identified. But Chidamba¬ 
ram has indicated that the 
office of the chief controller 
of imports and exports 
would be revamped and 
state-level export promotion 
officers appointed. The mini¬ 
ster has hinted, obliquely, 
that exporters and big 
industrial houses, which are 
not net foreign exchange ear¬ 
ners, will be given a talking 
to. • < 


REALISATION OF THE WEEK 


The Narshad Mehta ecandal shows up SEBI’s 
Indlspensablllty In the share market scene 




• The expo.s(5 linking big bull Harshad 
Mehta with the Rs 600-crore scam at the 
State Bank of India, couldn’t have come at 
a worse time for the country’s powerful 
tribe of stock brokers. 

For close to three weeks now, they have 
been protesting the new' registration 
policy of the Securities and Exchange Board of India 
(SEBI). They have so far refused to fill a questionnaire that 
asks for details of, among other things, transactions and 
sources of fund. Now, they will have less resolve to resist 
SEBI’s directive 

The scandal reveals the fragility and 
porousness of the country's financial system. It has also 
exposed the complete inability of stock exchange 
managements to punish errant members. Brokers had 
questioned the need of dual registration: one by the .stock 
exchanges and another by SEBI. That need is being felt 
today by millions of small investors who are irresistably 
drawn to the bourses but fear its perfidies. 

The case for strengthening the hands of the SEBI is 
stronger now than ever before. 
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R.C. Bhargava: ha dismisaet the CBI charges as unfounded and untrue, Lalft Burl: in both the controversial 

calling them the work of snipers who get active when the chief executive MUL deals, he appears to be the 

of a public undertaking nears the end of his term direct or indirect beneficiary 


CBI ENQUIRY 

Deals on wheels 


I t is beginning to seem as though 
managerial integrity is the only 
indigenous component in India’s 
best-rated public undertaking, 
Maruti Udyog Limited (MUL). 
The Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI) has examined 16 eases of corrup¬ 
tion and irregularity in the company. In 
two of them, it is still awaiting clearance 
from the industry ministiy, headed by 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao, to 
proceed further. 

This is probably because they involve 
charges against two influential persons 
— the chairman and managing director 
(CMD) of MUL, R.C. Bhargava, and 
the father-in-law of industrialist Lalit 
Suri — that the cases haven’t had an 
easy run since they first came up in 
1986. The Rajiv Gandhi regime suppres¬ 
sed them, the V.P. Singh government 
revived them and the Narasimha Rao 
government is soft-pedalling them, 
much to the CBTs frustration. 

Even as it cooled its heels for permis¬ 
sion to work on these cases, the CBI 
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Maruti Udyog 
chairman R.C. Bhargava 
has the CBI after him 


began preliminary investigations into 
yet another matter — a complaint that 
MUL officials had made out-of-ium 
allotments of cars to 13 individuals in 
the manufacturer’s quota after the 
1992-93 budget at pre-budget prices, 
allowing them to save Rs 3(),(XK) each. 
Among the beneficiaries were the Jhar¬ 
khand Mukti Morcha MP, Sibu Soren, 
Congress MP Pawan Dewan, an official 
in the home ministry and another in the 
foreign service. 

B hargava ranted against the CBI 
when he met Sunday in his office 
on Kasturba Gandhi Marg to explain his 
stand. He argued that the allotments 
were absolutely legitimate, "They were 
made under the manufacturer’s quota, 
which is five per cent of the cars at any 


given time, in keeping with a Supreme 
Court judgement. Besides, what favours 
could I possibly derive from such MPs 
and officials'^" he asked. 

The CBI has only just begun investi¬ 
gating the allotments. At any rate, it 
does not consider them half as serious as 
the two cases the industry ministry has 
been sitting on for years. Bhargava 
argues that the cases arc not being pursu¬ 
ed because they arc too weak. For this 
reason, they were dropped by the Rajiv 
Gandhi government before being reviv¬ 
ed by the V P. Singh regime, he 
explains. But CBI sources arc certain 
that a probe, if approved, would reveal a 
mountain of irregularities. 

In one of the two cases, the CBI had 
sought the permission of the industry 
ministry, in January 1994, to file char¬ 
ges of corruption against Bhargava in 
connection with the awarding of a con¬ 
tract to M/s Subros Limited, a firm own¬ 
ed by Lalit Suri, for the supply of auto¬ 
mobile air-conditioners. The CBI 
investigated the deal for a year and then 
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World Trade Centre: the two flats in WTC (belondin^ to Surl) which were 
allegedly sold to Bhargava and let out to the Central $ilk Board when 
Sharma was the textile secretary, damningly link the three main figures 
in the MUL controversies 



ShiromanI Sharma: after stalling 
CBrs repeated attempts to proceed 
with the case against Bhargava, he 
washed his hands off the matter Just 
after his retirement 


approached ihe niinisiry. When the 
CBI’s Urst letter reached the secretary of 
heavy industries, Shiroinani Sharma, he 
merely got Bhargava’s comments and 
relumed the CBl note without approval 

The CBI sent Sharma a reminder. In 
response, he said that il Bhargava had 
done a businessman a favoui, he had not 
accepted any favours himself. And on 
that ground the sanction to file a charge- 
sheet was refused. 

The CBl wrote back to Sharma saying 
that it was immaterial whether oi not 
favours were cxchaViged It pointed out 
that Bhargava owned two commercial 
flats in Lalil Suri’s World Trade Centre 
(WTC), one in his own name and the 
other in the name of a relative. The CBl 
added that Shanna himself was the texti¬ 
le secretary when these flats were let out 
to the Central Silk Board (CSB). 

Shamia, in his rejoinder, agreed, but 
quibbled that it wasn’t Lalit Sun but his 
brother Ganga Sagar Sun who ran the 
WTC at the time the Hats were allotcd to 
the CSB. 

But the CBI persisted. "We are confi¬ 
dent of cases against Bhargava and 
immediate concurrence should be given 
for his prosecution," it said in a letter to 
Sharma. But this lime, the secretary deci¬ 
ded to remain silent. He retired from ser¬ 
vice on 31 July, 1991. "I want nothing to 
do with the government now," Sharma 


told Sunday over the telephone, the day 
before he vacated his official quarters. 
"So what if my name features? You can 
write what you like," he said blandly. 

As for Lain Suri, he was not available 
for comment. 

T he second case involvcN the award¬ 
ing of a contract to Y.P. Nanda, Lalil 
Suri’s father-in-law, for transporting 
CKD and SKD compements from 
Kandla Port, Gujarat, to the Maruli plant 
in Gurgaon, Haryana Neither the CBTs 
first letter to the ministry on this matter, 
in April 1991, nor any of the agency’s 
subsequent letters were replied to. 


hargava admits that 
he owns a 500 sq feet flat 
in Suri’s WTC. "But if 
another relative of mine 
decides to own another 
flat, how can it be called 
my henami property?' ’ 
argues Bhargava 


Meanwhile, a stricture had already 
been issued. A two-member committee 
comprising the financial advisor, depart¬ 
ment of public enterprises and a joint 
secretary with the ministry ot industry, 
appointed by the government to look 
into the contract, noted: "It is quite obvi¬ 
ous that the tender committee made up 
their mind to award the contract to Mr. 
Nanda and then started looking for argu¬ 
ments to support their stand." Il also stat¬ 
ed that the company’s argument that 
only a dealer would have the interest of 
the company at heart and that the trans¬ 
port contract should be given to such a 
person, was an excuse to bring in Nanda 
at this stage. 

But the industry ministry refused to 
allow the CBI to register a case even 
after Sharma retired. The new .secretary, 
S.K. Singh, adopted an equally unres¬ 
ponsive attitude. Apparently, Narasim- 
ha Rao, who is also the industry mini- 
.ster, had asked for the files on the case in 
January and discussed the matter with 
the CBl director Vijay Karan. But no 
decision has been taken as yet. More 
curious is the fact that the ministry’s 
chief vigilance officer refused to hand 
over to the investigating agency, certain 
diKumenls relating to the case. 

B hargava dismisses the CBl charges 
as unfounded and unlnic. He calls 
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them the work of snipers who get active 
when the chief executive of a public 
undertaking nears the end of his term. 
Bhargava had first been appointed to suc¬ 
ceed V.\ Krishnamurthy as the CMD 
in T985 for a two-year term» but was giv¬ 
en a five-year extension in 1987. 
Suzuki, which has eight members on the 
board representing its interests in the 
company, had written to the government 
requesting his extension, a fact Bharga¬ 
va fondly ascribes to the MUL’s 
unequalled performance in all fields 
under his stewardship and its emergence 
as a top-notch firm in both public and pri¬ 
vate sectors. 

"I was given my extension after the 
inquiry was closed," Bhargava recalls. 
But the fact that the CBI is still waiting 
for ministerial clearance to pursue the 
cases proves that it wasn't so. Bhargava 
emphasises that the Kandla contract, 
which dates back to 1984, was given 
"with the approval of both the then 
CMD (Krishnamurthy) and the board of 
directors". 




CBI bulkUng: offlclalt at tha CBI fliid 
tha procadural davlatlona in both tha 
Subroa and Kandla contracts 
awaidad to tha Burls, a coincldanca 
worth looking Into 

This figure was marginally hiked to 
Rs 25,250. But eventually, Nanda and 
Singal said they could cut it back to Rs 
25,000 if the size of the boxes was alter- 
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Coplas of official papars ralating to tha 

He says that in 1984, MUL used to 
float lenders for transportation con¬ 
tracts. The lowest bid it received for the 
one from Kandla was Rs 29,750 for tran¬ 
sporting 24 CKD kits. At that stage, 
Y.P. Nanda, who ran a company called 
Cargo Industries, was appointed MUL's 
dealer in Ahmedabad. Nanda was also a 
telecom dealer. Before finalising the 
contract at Rs 29,750, MUL bargained 
with him for a price reduction. Nanda 
agreed and said he would get one of his 
associates, a person called Singal, to 
share the job. They then transported one 
lot of cargo for Rs 25,000 flat. 


KaiMlIa Port transport deal 

ed to accommodate more of them in one 
truck. "When this happened," says Bhar¬ 
gava, "we put the matter up to the CMD 
and the board, saying that although the 
contract was not given through a lender, 
it would save us crores. The CMD Mr 
Krishnamurthy okayed it." (See letter 
with Krishnamurthy*s remarks and 
signature.) The board of directors had 
also done a technical evaluation of the 
joint offer made by Nanda and Singal. 
Claims Bhargava: "We would have paid 
two crore more if we had followed the 
lender procedure. It is because we devia¬ 
ted from it — which was within the 


rights of the board to do — that we got 
into trouble." 

Bhargava complains that a disgruntl¬ 
ed MUL marketing executive named 
Gahlod, who had been relieved of his ser¬ 
vices, and an MP from Pune, who want¬ 
ed the Kandla contract to be awarded to 
a person of his choice, were carrying on 
a campaign against him. 

I n the Subros contract, a temporary 
short-term advance of Rs 2 crore had 
been made by MUL to Lalit Sun’s com¬ 
pany. The money was returned in two 
months. Clearly, Suri would not have 
been able to run his company without 
the MUL loan. But Bhargava dismisses 
the matter, saying that it did not concern 
him. As for its legality, it was perfectly 
within MUL’s rights to advance such 
loans, he stresses. 

Bhargava contends that similar loans 
had been given to 20 to 30 other compan¬ 
ies — mostly vendors — who supplied 
components like axles, tooling etc The 
advance is always given at a fiat rate of 
15 per cent interest, which is one to 1.5 
per cent lower than the bank rate. It is giv¬ 
en to help out small and medium-scale 
companies and ensure that the produc¬ 
tion process is not hampered due to a 
cash crunch in an ancillary unit. 

Bhargava admits that he owns a 500 
sq feet fiat in Suri’s WTC. "But if ano¬ 
ther relative of mine decides to own ano¬ 
ther fiat, how can it be called my henami 
property?" argues Bhargava. He says 
the other fiat belongs to a relative named 
Harish Bhargava and that both the fiats 
had been let out to the CSB. He had paid 
Rs 900 per sq feel for his own fiat, which 
was higher than what others had paid for 
theirs in the same building (Rs 700-720 
per sq ft). "I didn’t pay for it with black 
money, like others might have had,'* he 
says. "I paid Rs 4.5 lakh from my retire¬ 
ment benefit and a loan of $ 10.(X)0," he 
says defensively. 

Officials at the CBI find the procedu¬ 
ral deviations in both the Subros and 
Kandla contracts awarded to the Suris, a 
coincidence worth looking into. But the 
Maruti chief regards them as mere flot¬ 
sam from the V.P. Singh era that were 
allowed to drag on. The last word is now 
with the Prime Minister, who is tom bet¬ 
ween the concern for the morale of the 
government’s only investigative agency 
and the reputation of a controversial offi¬ 
cial in what is likely to be his last year in 
the most sought-after public sector 
post. • 
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Enemy of the people 

The JKLF has just banned SUNDAY’S Shiraz Sidhva. This is her story 


On / May, the Jammu and Kashmir 
Liberation Front (JKLF) issued a state-' 
ment in Srinagar. This is a translation 
from the original in Urdu. 

"The Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
Front has taken a serious note of the 
report on Kashmir, published in the Cal¬ 
cutta weekly, Sunday, issue dated April 
19-25, 1992, which presents the party as 
pro-government and as its only bulwark 
against pro-Pakistan organisations. 
The report also casts aspersions against 
Javed Sahib by misleading connotations 
of his movements. This shows that the 
reporter is dishonest, and has proved 
that .she is an agent of the Indian govern¬ 
ment. She has at the behest of the govern¬ 
ment tried to malign the prominent 
Mujahideen organisations and drive a 
wedge among them. Therefore the JKLF 
has decided to impose a ban on the circu¬ 
lation of Sunday in Kashmir, and on the 
entry of its special correspondent, Shi¬ 
raz Sidhva. into the Valley with immedia¬ 
te effect. All concerned shall take note of 
this order, and if they fail to do so, they 
alone will be responsible for the 
consequences ." 



Over the past 29 
months, since I 
started covering 
the Kashmir crisis 
for my magazine, 
several epithets 
have been ascribed 
to me. Few of them 
have been compli¬ 
mentary, all of 
them have no basis. 1 have been labelled 
a Muslim (yes, there is a stigma attached 
to being Muslim in India today, even if 
we don't like to admit it), a Pakistani 
agent (unfortunately, the Pakis don't 
think so, or they'd have granted me a 
visa by now), a mouthpiece of the milit¬ 
ants (because I met them and reported 
what they told me), the best tourist guide 
on Kashmir (reluctantly, I became a one- 
stop guide to information in the Valley 
for visiting journalists), and now, an 
Indian agent (because the militants have 
suddenly decided that I am not an honest 
reporter any more). 

In the early months of 1990, when 
Sunday carried detailed reports on the 
deteriorating situation in the Valley (I 


have been to Kashmir 37 times since the 
Rubaiya kidnapping in December 
1989), irate readers wrote to the editor 
complaining that the reports were 
biased, and why was he sending a 
Muslim to cover Kashmir. One particu¬ 
larly erudite gentleman, who mistook 
my sex, actually went to the extent of 
suggesting to the editor: "Instead of send¬ 
ing a Shiraz to cover Kashmir, send a 
Sridhar". 

It was a sad reflection of the growing 
communalisation of the country; readers 
of Sunday presumed that reports against 
the government in Kashmir could only 
be written by a Muslim. The magazine 
could hardly be expected to respond 
with a clarification that I was, in fact, not 
a Muslim, notwithstanding my Persian 
name. 

D uring February, March and April, 
1990, when the long, hard days of 
Jagmohan’s curfew turned the Valley 
into a veritable killing field, the Indian 
press was maintaining a deafening silen¬ 
ce (with a few, sporadic exceptions), 
because it was generally believed that 



H THE AGONY 


Those were the 
days when 
everyone in the 
Valley was 
regarded a 
terrorist. Innocent 
people became 
victims of false 
bravado 
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they were otherwise playing into the 
hands of Pakistan. Those were the days 
when everyone in the Valley was regard¬ 
ed a terrorist. Innocent people became 
victims of false bravado, as the newspa¬ 
pers reported deaths of "hard-core mili¬ 
tants" and the rest of the country chee¬ 
red. I will never forget watching the TV 
news in my hotel room after a particular¬ 
ly depressing funeral of a pregnant 
woman and her elcvcn-year-old son — 
the official media reported that two 
"hard-core terrorists" had been killed in 
a crossfire. My reportage sought to cor¬ 
rect that, in whatever limited way 
Gory photographs of the frequent 
excesses by the security forces, graphic 
details of fhe situation which sometimes 
refuted government statements point- 
blank, and more than anything else, the 
sheer frequency of my visits to the Val¬ 
ley, made Sunday’s Kashmir coverage 
more and more noticeable. And with 
that, my credibility as a journalist came 
in for constant attack. "You are wrong, 
you are meeting all the wrong people," 
Jagmohan used to say, when 1 refuted 
his statements that the people in the Val¬ 
ley loved him. He was implying that I 
should not interview the people in the 
streets and talk instead to the few sycoph¬ 
ants who would go begging for favours 
at his well-guarded doors. It was to be 
expected that the then Governor was 
more than uncomfortable about the 
reports in Sunday. Which other publica¬ 
tion had listed the major killings in the 
Valley, in a box marked ‘Sixty days of 
Jagmohan’? (Later, Jagmohan ascribed 
a whole page in his book to my writing, 
calling me "careless and irresponsible", 
but only bolstering his claim with two 
small factual errors that appeared in the 
magazine due to careless subbing). 

R eporting on Ka.shmir was not going 
to be easy. It was a very sensitive 
subject, considering Pakistan’s involve¬ 
ment, and any criticism of the Indian 
government’s role in Kashmir, especial¬ 
ly in the Indian press, would be capitalis¬ 
ed on and tom-tommed out of propor¬ 
tion by the Pakistanis. It was not surpri¬ 
sing, then, that the aspersions on my cre¬ 
dibility did not stop with the Governor. 
Bureaucrats in the home ministry were 
asked to check out my antecedents — 
my background, and why was I writing 
so much on Kashmir? A senior leader of 
an Opposition party once reprimanded 
me gently. "You are too young to know 
what you are writing about," he said, 
with forced avuncularity. 


I told him I had spent over a decade in 
the profession, and didn’t think so. 
Often, my senior colleagues who regard¬ 
ed themselves as Kashmir experts but 
who had only armchair views of the pres¬ 
ent situation to air in their columns, 
would ask: "Who is this upstart, and 
how did .she suddenly start writing about 
Kashmir?" Even my friends would 
accuse me of having a "peculiar view" of 
Kashmir and refuse to accord any 
importance to my increasingly depress¬ 
ing descriptions of the crisis in the Val¬ 


eo venng a situation like Kashmir, 
would necessarily be "close to the mili¬ 
tants". How else could one report an 
insurgency accurately? But then, if 
Sunday devoted several column-inches 
to what the nnlitants, especially the 
JKLF, said, the same amount of space 
was accorded to reactions from the 
government and the administration. 
Isn’t that what balanced reporting is all 
about? Not a single fact in my articles 
was ever officially challenged. 

Besides reporting on the situation in 



ley. One colleague even commented 
that I reported the way I did because I 
was not a Hindu, and, therefore, not Indi¬ 
an (what could I say to that, except that if 
after 1,300 years, Parsis were not Indi¬ 
ans, what were they?) Often, there were 
careless remarks in journalistic circles 
about my being "wined and dined" by 
the militants, so taken in was I with their 
tales. "She is close to the militants", was 
a remark I got tired of hearing about 
myself. 

Any journalist worth his or her salt. 


the Valley, Sunday carried detailed 
accounts of the unsavoury behind- 
the-scenes wranglings on Kashmir in 
the V.P. Singh Cabinet, notably bet¬ 
ween Jagmohan and George Fernandes, 
the special minister for Kashmir affairs. 
True, I did meet militants and the people 
on the streets. But I also met the Gover¬ 
nor, officials in the administration, mini¬ 
sters and senior bureaucrats dealing 
with Kashmir, in Delhi. As it became 
increasingly clear that I had no vested 
interest in attacking the government. 
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and certainly no links with Pakistan, 
some bureaucrats, who respected my 
work, became my best sources for 
authentic information on the Valley. 

I n Kashmir, loo, the same people who 
had screamed, "Indian dogs, go back", 
and bruised my arm as they pushed me 
through the streets of Khanyar in the 
euphoria that followed Rubaiya’s kid¬ 
napping, began to realise that they had a 
forum in Sunday. In February 1990, 
Sunday carried a longish interview with 


My frequent visits to the Valley yield¬ 
ed more and more contacts—yet, report¬ 
ing became increasingly difficult. In the 
absence of any guidance, I would use 
whatever limited skills I possessed as a 
reporter to separate the wheat from the 
chaff, the exaggerations from the truth, 
to write as accurately as I could, on 
events in the Valley. 

It was only after I won the Chameli 
Devi award in March 1991, that people 
conceded that my articles were credible. 
If I was uncomfortable with constantly 


being trampled upon. 

A t this stage, it might be useful to 
answer the question most often ask¬ 
ed of me: "But why are you so interested 
in Kashmir? Why do you keep going 
there?" The day after the news that the 
home minister's daughter was kidnap¬ 
ped, my colleagues and 1 were lunching 
at a restaurant in Connaught Place, and 
discussing the headlines. None of the 
other members of the Delhi bureau were 
free to go: one was busy shopping for 






In theeuphoria 
foUowInig 
Rubalya’e 
; kidnapping, I was 
pushed through the 
streets of Khanyar 
aspeoplescreamed, 
"Indian dogs, go 
back." 

Last year, the 
militants trusted 
me enough to 
release one of their 
hostages, an Israeli 
tourist, through me 



Ishfaq Majid Wani, a top JKLF leader, 
who died soon after. The militant view¬ 
point was aired through the columns of 
Sunday week after week. I remember 
how embarrassed I would be when the 
JKLF boys would say, "You too are a 
JKLF member, you are helping us in 
fighting for our freedom". I would quick¬ 
ly add that though I did feel very strong¬ 
ly about the human rights violations in 
Kashmir, I was very much an Indian and 
only doing a journalist’s job as best I 
could. 

SUNDAY 10—ie May 1992 


having to prove my credentials, I was 
even more uncomfortable to be regarded 
as a "Kashmir expert". There were, and 
still are, large gaps in my comprehen¬ 
sion of the situation, and I have always 
been the first to admit it. My reports only 
chronicled events in the Valley as 
honestly as possible, and at close 
quarters, which is why they were so noti¬ 
ceable. I cannot recall having advocated 
freedom for the Kashmiris; all 1 have 
done is to report that they want freedom, 
and that their basic human rights are 


her wedding, another was out of town, 
and yet another said it was "too cold" to 
go to Kashmir. I remember how hesitant 
I was when I asked the editor in Calcutta 
whether I could travel to Srinagar. That 
was my first visit to Kashmir in 15 years 
(I had holidayed there with my family 
once), and 1 did not know a soul there, let 
alone the intricacies of the political 
situation. 

I was only too happy to continue vi.sit- 
ing the Valley, and the editor continued 
to sanction iny trips there, even though 






THE FOCUS 


All [have done is to 
report that the 
Kashmiris want 
freedom, and that 
their basic human 
rights are being 
trampled upon 


he sometimes complained that I wrote 
the same story over and over again. It 
was a story that bore repeating, and as 
long as Sunday was willing to send me 
there, I was willing to write it. 

Naturally, my contacts in the Valley 
grew with each visit, but I realised that 
more often than not, I was walking a 
tightrope. When Mirwai/ Maulvi 
Farooq was killed, I remember naming a 
militant organisation that, by all 
accounts, was responsible for the kil¬ 
ling. For the first time, I wrote in Jagmo- 
han*s defence; he could not possibly 
have had anything to do with the killing, 
even if the militants sought to blame him. 

Fully aware of the consequences, I 
named the militant outfit in my article. I 
felt that the story would be dishonest 
without it. but I must admit I spent a 
sleepless night thinking fd make it onto 
a hit-list. Fortunately, the desk in Calcut¬ 
ta saved me, by accident, fm certain, 
not by design. They hacked my story to 
edit out the part where I ascribed the 
blame for the killing of the religious 
leader. I had often been a victim of the 
whims of the desk, but they had bailed 
me out of a tricky situation. 

The vagaries of journalism have final¬ 
ly caught up with me. Sunday used lav¬ 
ed Mir’s photograph with a quote from 
the article. The quote came from a senior 
home ministry official, who says that 
the government feels Javed Mir is their 
only bulwark against Pakistan. It is not 
my opinion that I am stating here. And 
directly following that quote, is another 
from Mir, refuting it. Presumably, Mir 


looked at his own picture, read the blurb, 
assumed that I was expressing my own 
opinion and did not bother to read the 
rest of the article. Of such misunderstan¬ 
dings are bans made. 


J aved Mir has met me several times in 
the last few months. Sunday has 



THE TASK 


When Jagmohan’s curfew had 
turned the Valley into a 
veritable killing field, the 
Indian press was maintaining a 
deafening silence 


always accorded him a forum. So much 
.so that I have often been accused of 
being a special friend of the JKLF. I start¬ 
ed taking photographs of the leader at 
each meeting because once an IFS offi¬ 
cer in the external publicity division 
accused me of having met "not Javed 
Mir, but someone else" after Sunday car¬ 
ried an interview. According to the IFS 
officer’s sources, Mir was visiting Paki¬ 
stan Occupied Kashmir on the same day 
that I claimed to have met him. "Arc you 
certain it was Mir and not someone 
masquerading as him?" questioned the 
officer, casting aspersions on my profes¬ 
sional integrity. I decided that I would 
take photographs of militant leaders 
each time I met them, to counter these 
absurd and baseless allegations. Many 
months later, I discovered to my horror 
that the officer had been on deputation to 
>RAW, and that explained his crude and 
ham-handed attempts, even an offer of 
money, to get information out ot me. 

It IS ironic, but in a way, the ban impos¬ 
ed by the JKLF vindicates my credibili¬ 
ty as a journalisl whose primary endea¬ 
vour has been to report the situation in 
the Valley as accurately as possible. 
Only two months ago, the magazine 
Seminar, in its special issue on Kashmir, 
regarded me as the most competent 
authority to write about the aspirations 
of the militants, which I did, to the best 
of my ability, at the risk of exciting more 
comments about my purported affilia¬ 
tions with the militants. 

Now, the JKLF is negating all of this 
because an official quote became a 
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THE HOPE 

Remember, Javed 
Mir, if you hope to 
win your freedom, 
you will first have 
to accord it to others 


blurb! Do they seriously believe that I 
am dishonest, or an agent of the govern¬ 
ment? Last year, they trusted me enough 
to release one of their hostages, an Israe¬ 
li tourist, through me and two other jour¬ 
nalists. Why, only two months ago. 


some of their senior leaders approached 
me to take up the editorship of their 
publication. The JKLF Times. I tried to 
explain to them that I was a Journalist, 
not a Mujahideen, and that just as 1 
wouldn’t dream of being affiliated to a 


party publication, 1 could have nothing 
to do with theirs. 

It would be really unfortunate if 
Sunday continued to be banned in the 
Valley. However much I have written 
about the Centre’s dismal handling of 
the Kashmir situation, you have to grant 
it to the government that it has allowed a 
free press in the best traditions of 
democracy. Have the militants ever 
appreciated the fact that journalists like 
me have never been followed to mili¬ 
tants’ hideouts? That we have been 
allowed access into the Valley at the 
worst of times? It is ironic that the one 
militant group that got the most mileage 
out of Sunday, the JKLF, should seek to 
ban it from the Valley today, and to ensu¬ 
re that I don’t try to visit Kashmir again. 
I don’t know whether to be sorry or 
angry, but I do hope that the order is 
revoked, in the best interests of all con¬ 
cerned. Now that the JKLF have brand¬ 
ed me an Indian agent, 1 hope the other 
labels on my forehead can be peeled off, 
one by one. And remember, Javed Mir, 
if you hope to win your freedom, you 
will first have to accord it to others. • 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN CANADA 


Canada with abundant natural resources and easy access to American Technology has come to take 
shape as one of the leading economies in the west. Known as a “Land of Immigrants", Canada has 
prospered by encouraging ambitious Immigrants from around the world to make Canada their home. Annual 
salaries for tradesmen & professionals range from $25,000 to $75,000 depending on level of experience. 
High living standards coupled with employee benefit packages which include Health & Group Life Insurance, 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Ignorance is Miss 


And the recipe for a happy marriage, according to Hello Zindagi 


Quick now, are you 
happily niarricd? If 
V yes, then you and your 
spouse arc crashing 
bores. You have, over 
the years, done your 
HHIfeHii f>cst to each 

other’s personality. You’ve also had 
adultery ai the back of your mind all 
those years, even if you haven’t had the 
courage to do anything*about it. 

There's no use your denying it. 
Khushwanl Singh should know. He's 
been married 52 long years, and was the 
surpiise celebrity on Nalini Singh’s new 
serial Hf'Ha Zindagi { T hursday 10 pm), 


I 


about marriage, sex, fidelity and 
happiness. 

The answers come back thick and 
fast. Men don't talk, women arc not inte¬ 
rested. Sex is the pits. Marriage is noth¬ 
ing but a series of emotional adjust¬ 
ments. Second main ages arc workable, 
as long as you are strong. I’ve had one or 
two close men fiiends but it hasn’t affec¬ 
ted my marriage. No, I don’t feel any 
guilt at all If any man comes too close to 
my wife, Clod help him. If they are both 
game and they don’t tell me, it’s fine. 
But not if I know about it My husband 
doesn't mind me going to kitty parties. 
Killy parties arc safe. 






w. 


V ▼ hile Khushwant Singh and Mahesh Bhatt 
condone adultery and second marriages respectively, 
Moushumi Chatteiii is leery of mistresses, and misters 


co-anchored by Sashi Kumar. We bid a 
giatcful goodbye to M.S. Salhyu's long- 
winded pre-Independence saga, Ka\ar, 
and greeted the contemporary show ot 
men and manneis among what Nalini 
Singh calls The New Middle Class. 

This IS a wide spectrum which could 
include lickshaw pullers and clerks, 
panwiiUahs and MBAs, tenement- 
dwellers and house-owners. HeUn 
Zindagi is not a definiti vc statement, cau¬ 
tions Nalini Singh at the outset. It is a bir- 
I d’s eye view', she says, and then Hies 
I about the countiT, asking questions 


Whew. That's the reaction from the 
great unwashed, some of whom chose to 
kecplheirfaces hidden, especially when 
they spoke about sexual dissatisfaction 
and violence in the home. Actress Mou¬ 
shumi Chatlerji shuddered and said, 
"No, hahu, mistresses (and misters, ha, 
ha) are not permissible in our society." 
Director Mahesh Bhatt who is always 
going on about the unspeakably low- 
down urges of the middle class in his 
films, gave a spirited defense of his 
much-married state: "People hate me for 
doing what I want when they are stuck in 
lifeless, loveless relationships. I don’t 


want to sound poetic," he .said, sounding 
poetic, "but I want to know what hap¬ 
pens in a house when all the guests arc 
gone and the lights arc switched off" 

Don’t let this man into your Jiouse 
after a party. Instead,do what Khushw¬ 
ant Singh prescribes, if your monogam¬ 
ous marriage has turned monotonous. 
Adultery is a healthy outlet. Just be care¬ 
ful about your spouse getting to know, 
so lie a little. And have a fling. 

This is the first instalment. Stand by 
for further startling revelations about the 
middle classes Meanwhile, you could 
spend lime wondering how the other 
classes handle malrimomal boredom 

An encounter with the UN secretary- 
general Dr Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
{Focils on Sunday) was a classic case of 
the interviewer missing the drift com¬ 
pletely. He kept digging into the past 
decisions taken by the (’oiincil, reading 
out from a prepared list which did not 
leave any room for the answers. He also 
informed Dr (Jhali that he (Dr Ghali) 
was the UN secretary-general. 
Obviously, this was something that the 
good doctor was unaware of 

Lots of problems are coming in the 
West Asia peace process, he droned 
Please give us your personal opinion. In 
our impersonal opinion. Dr Ghali who 
proved dexterous and quick-witted in 
his press conferences (which we saw on 
the news bulletins), deserved better. 

Two people who know what they are 
talking about, and having a great lime 
doing it, arc food expert Jiggs Kalra and 
chef Maiijit Gill. On Daawat (Sunday 
12 pm), these two are busy concocting 
mouth-watering dishes for your viewing 
pleasure. Everything looks great, right 
frcim the aprons and the bibs the cooks 
wear, to the up-market kitchen with all 
the mod cons. So docs the Shahjehani 
korma and thuir saadum (curd rice), and 
the mutton cdoo hukhara koftas — all 
good enough to eat. 

While Gill docs the actual work, 
Kalra tells you about the significance of 
the spices u.scd in the recipe. Bet you did¬ 
n’t know that cinnamon is an aphrodisi¬ 
ac, or that spinach is a terrific pick- 
me-up for a hangover. • 
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his year’s Fil- 
mfare awards 
will down 
in history as 
being the best- 
organised 

ever. Mercifully, we were 
spared idiotic fashion shows 
and mindless audio¬ 
visuals, and even, the some¬ 
what bizarre choice of loca¬ 
tion (the Andheri Sports 
Complex) was vindicate by 
the nature of the arrange¬ 
ments. The film industry still 
hasn’t forgotten how, when 
the awards were organised at 
the Juhu Centaur, the hotel 
boarded up the pool to make 
room for the stars. The boar¬ 
ds gave way half-way 
through and half the industry 
was nearly drowned. 

The star of this year’s 
show was Sudesh Bhonsle, 
best-known as the Jumma 
chumma singer, but, in fact, 
a brilliant mimic whose 



su'oesHBHOXSte 


impersonations of the stars 
brought the house down. 
(His only flaw: a Rajesh 
Khanna impression. But 
then, how can you caricature 
a caricature?) 


redictably, 
the best actor 
award went to 
Anutabh 
Bachchan for 
Hum. Though 
he was the obvious winner, 
Bachchan, who has not won 
a best actor award since Don, 



back in the Seventies, was 
reconciled to being passed 
over this lime too. 

When he did win, he 
expressed his surprise, and 
then said: "As the theme of 
this year’s function is the 
Brave New Face of Indian 
Cinema, and as I’m neither 
brave, and nor is my face 
very new, I think the award 
really belongs to younger 
people." 

He asked Sunju and 
Aamir Khan (two of the 
other nominees) to come up 
to the stage and share the i 
award. Aamir was out of I 






y common 
consent, the 
mM best-dressed 

woman was 
Dimple, who 
wore a rust- 
coloured sari, while Danny 
Denzongpa was, as usual, 
the best-dressed man in the 
industry. The flop was 
Rekha, who in a rare fapse of 
taste, made the mistake of 
wearing the same sari as 
Chinni Prakash’s wife, 
whose name is also Rekha. 

By the end of the evening, 
there were too many Rekhas 
and too few outfits. 


town, but Sunju went up and 
accepted Bachcl^’s award. 

The next day, Bachchan 
realised that Anil Kapoor 
had also been a nominee. Pre¬ 
sumably, he was concerned 
that some might interpret his 
failure to call Kapoor on 
stage as a residue of the bitter¬ 
ness that was caused by 
Boney’s attempted sabotage 
of Hum. 

So, the following mor¬ 
ning, he went over to Anil’s 
house, apologised for his 
lapse and left the award with 
him. 


ost lasting 
memory of 
the evening: 
Kiran Thakur 
Singh, who 
was asked to 
receive husband Anupam 
Kher’s award as best comedi¬ 



an for Lamhe. Kiran not 
only gave the longest speech 
of the function, but also told 
a long, and somewhat point¬ 
less joke/parable that, she 
said, drew on the wisdom of 
her native Punjab. Nobody 
was sure what it was about, 
but it seemed to draw on 
brothers-in-law, sisters- 
in-law and beds. 

Finally, she got to the 
point. Anupam deserved a 
bigger award than best come¬ 
dian, and she wanted cver>'o- 
ne to get the message. • 
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City of joy revisiteci 


knew what I was 
doing, and I knew 
it was wrong,” 
says Patrick 
Swayze, a help¬ 
less quaver overlaying his laid-back 
Texas drawl. "And I couldn’t..." he trails 
off. 

In his wardrobe chinos, white shirt, 
and moccasins, Swuyzc is tautly coiled 
in a cheap plastic chair, smoking a ciga¬ 
rette and barely picking at the plate of 
caterer’s vegetable curry and salad 
that’s melting on the table before him. 
It’s 100 degrees in the lunch-tent shade 
in this courtyard on the Calcutta set of 
City of Joy. The location, which repres¬ 
ents a crime syndicate headquarters in 
the film’s story line, is a decrepit ochre- 
coloured mansion dating from the glory 
days of the Raj. While this grand dwell¬ 
ing once housed a single family and 
more than a thousand servants, it is now 
an apartment building; laundry is flapp¬ 
ing from its second-storey balcony, with 
its arched colonnade and Corinthian 
coluiT^. 

As rivulets of perspiration stream 
TZ 


As the film opens in the 
US, director Roland 
Joffe and hero Patrick 
Swayze recall the 
problems encountered 
during its making 




Patrick pbiy» Max, 
the doctor, a Mlcidal,lo^^ , 
soal wito b stondUng to^ 


down the sides of his tanned face, 
Swayze is describing the frustration he 
felt last February, shooting a scene in 
which his character, a troubled Ameri¬ 
can doctor named Max Lowe, discovers 
that he has lost his passport. Max, who 
planned to jump onto a plane back to the 
States, becomes enraged in front of the 
manager of his hotel when he realises 
that he cannot leave Calcutta. 

The shot called for Swayze to register 
a kind of contained fury. Problem was, it 
was Swayze’s first day before the City* of 
Joy cameras, and the attendant anxiety 
sent the already high-strung actor into a 
state of neural overload. In rehearsal, he 
kept overplaying the emotion. "It was all 
about putting a lid on it, and I kept want¬ 
ing to do something and play the subtext 
and be our there. And I wanted so bad to 
do a good job, and *Oh my God, what’s 
Roland going to think of me? Maybe 
he’s going to feel likejie did the wrong 
thing casting me.’” 

Director Roland Joffe was standing 
by on the set, watching his star grow 
more and more agitated. E)eciding to 
help him let off steam, Joffe drew closer 
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to Swayze and hissed, "Go for me." 

"I knew what he was saying and I just 
went, ‘Fuck you!’" Swayze says. "And 
he built me to a point where I was scream¬ 
ing at the top of my lungs — Tuck 
you!' — backing him up, going insane, 
spitting all over him, going ballistic. We 
fittze the crew in their tracks, because 
they thought Roland and I were really 
going to b^ beating each other to a pulp. 
And then it was boom! ‘Roll camera.’ 
Wham, we got it on the first take." 

It was a classic bonding ritual bet¬ 
ween a director and his star. "After we’d 
done the scene, he hugged me and said, 
‘Now 1 know we’ve got trust,”' recalls 
Swayze, "From then on, I knew 1 was 
gonna fall in love with Roland Joffe and 
be spoiled by this man." For the role of 
Max, Swayze says he allowed the direc¬ 
tor to lead him deeper into his psyche 
than he has ever dared venture, "to that 
place where you fear you’ll go crazy, 
you’ll kill somebody, you’ll die, you’ll 
disappear or something. And Roland 
knows how to help you in those 
moments, rather than 98 percent of the 
time as an actor [when] you’re stuck out 
on a limb by yourself. 

"I wanted Patrick to know that it did¬ 
n’t matter what state he was in, he would 
have a friend and an ally and someone to 
kick his butt if it was necessary," says 
Joffe. "Someone to provide what’s nee¬ 
ded. And that’s all directing’s about — 
you’re Just a kind of advanced butler, I 
think." 

H e is being disingenuous; Roland 
Joffe is nobody’s manservant. After 
lunch break, he strides about the set’s 
two immense second-storey rooms with 
the authoritative air of a man at home in 
this faded relic of BHtish rule in India— 
as well as in charge of a US $27 million 
motion picture. As cinematographer 
Peter Biziou’s gaffers set up lights, Joffe 
admires a series of Indian portraits hang¬ 
ing high on a plaster wall; his step- 
grandfather, artist Jacob Epstein, once 
sculpted Nehru. 

His flinty blue eyes are his most arrest¬ 
ing feature and a powerful tool—by fix¬ 
ing his unwavering gaze on his listener, 
Joffe disarms and seduces. "He can com¬ 
mand the attention of kings," says his co- 
producer Iain Smith, who likens the 
director to Rasputin. 

Joffe is an intellectual who loves to 
give impassioned lectures on India, her 
people and her culture, in clipped and 
precise British diction. By contrast, I 
Swayze is the apotheosis of American 


emotional all-ov^-the-mapness, prattl-. 
ing on in actorspeak about his "process", 
"being in the moment", and "nurturing 
my little bird" of creativity. Although a 
marriage of opposites, Joffe and Swayze 
share a boundless zeal for the film that 
helped propel it forward through extre,- 
me difficulties. "We’re on a mission 
from God," says Swayze. 

The film City of Joy is based on Domi¬ 
nique Lapierre’s uplifting, sentimental 
1986 novel — which has sold 6.5 mill¬ 
ion copies worldwide — about life 
among the residents of a bustee (a vibr¬ 
ant but desperately poor slum) in Calcut¬ 


ta. The movie eliminates many of the 
book’s characters, and a Polish priest 
has metamorphosed into an Irish nurse, 
Joan (Pauline Collins) who runs a medi¬ 
cal clinic in the bustee. With screen¬ 
writers Mark Medoff and Gerard Brach, 
Joffe fashioned a script that interweaves 
the life of the western doctor. Max 
Lowe, with that of an Indian rickshaw 
puller, Ha.sari Pal. Played by Om Puri, 
Hasari Pal is the hero of the film, the sym¬ 
bol of India’s tenacity, much as Dith 
Pran embodied the suffering of Cambo¬ 
dia in Joffe’s The Killing Fields . 

The doctor, a minor figure in the 
book, has been fleshed out to provide 


that all-important character with whom 
western audiences will identify. As the 
film opens. Max is a suicidal, lost soul 
who is searching for enlightenment in 
India. Through his adventures with the 
bustee dwellers and his growing affec¬ 
tion for Hasari Pal, he is redeemed and 
commits himself anew to his profession. 
The emotional heart of City of Joy is the 
arc of friendship between Max and Hasa¬ 
ri Pal, representing a bridge of understan¬ 
ding between East and West. 

"City of Joy is 2 L hymn of praise to 
those who, when everything is against 
them, don’t lose their ability to make 


noble choices," says Joffe. In his mind, it 
completes a trilogy he began with The 
Killing Fields, his searing 1984 
portrayal of the rape of Cambria, and 
continued with The Mission, the 1986 
depiction of the slaughter of a Brazilian 
Indian tribe caught between Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries and avaricious colonialists in 
the 18th century. A self-invented, 
freewheeling champion of the world’s 
underdogs, Joffe has made a career of 
bringing compelling footage back from 
impossible Third World locations. All 
three films are tributes to the resilience 
and dignity of the disenfranchised 
people they depict. "Inside here, symbo- 
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licaliy, is all of us/' he says of City of 
Joy*s Calcutta. 

E stimable ambitions to be sure, but 
Calcutta did not lift her skirts easily 
to Joffe — in fact, she gave the director 
the Tight of his life. With a long history 
of western exploitation behind them, 
Calcutta’s citizens are hypersensitive 
about the city’s international image as a 
hellhole of poverty and disease. While it 
is true that roughly a third of her 12 mill¬ 
ion residents are destitute, a handful of 
local politicians and intellectuals object¬ 
ed to Hollywood blowing into town to 
film its glossy interpretation of slum 
life. Why couldn’t City of Joy show the 
other side of Calcutta too: her lively lite¬ 
rary scene, her art, and her music? They 
attacked the script, in which, as they saw 
it, the western doctor and nurse are the 
sole rescuers of the impoverished mas¬ 
ses. Buddhadev Bhattacharya, minister 
of culture of the state’s communist 
government, spearheaded a media cam¬ 
paign against City of Joy, saying it 
would show that "ie people of this city 
are unconcerned about the misery of 
their fellow citizens. Only the whites arc 
the saviours". 

As a result, the movie was plagued by 
protests that shut down production 
almost every time the crew ventured 
into the streets. The set was fire- 
bombed. two assistant directors were 
accused of murdering an Indian journal¬ 
ist (there was no evidence to file char¬ 
ges). and various bureaucratic and legal 
harassments were designed to goad City 
of Joy into packing up and going home. 
Ironically, Joffe, self-styled champion 
of the oppressed, was held up as an 
oppressor. 

As frustrated as he was by his 
powerlessness over the forces that 
opposed him, Joffe was equally gratifi¬ 
ed by the esprit de corps and heady crea- 
I tive atmosphere between Indian and 
western cast and crew members on City 
of Joy. On the set, at least, he could still 
yfeel that surge of power that is a film 
director’s favourite fix. Swayze was his 
ideal collaborator: Joffe might not be 
able to control the world outside, but 
here in movieland was an actor willing 
to relinquish all control, "to be putty in 
his hands." as Swayze put it. 

While Joffe’s adversary was Calcutta 
herself, Swayze faced an internal oppo¬ 
nent: "My demons," as he calls the angst 
that both bedevils him and fires his crea¬ 
tivity. City of Joy is Swayze’s Big Chan¬ 
ce, his best opportunity to catapult him¬ 
self out of the sqj||^-hunk-alive ghetto. 


He came to India bound and determined 
to turn in the performance of his career. 
"I would have done this movie for 
nothing," he says. "1 would have paid 
them to do this movie." 

T he news that Swayze had won the 
role of Max Lowe prompted a unani¬ 
mous reaction in Hollywood. "You 
must be out of your fucking mind!" was 
the response of one actor, according to 
City of Joy* 5 producer Jake Eberts. Had 
Joffe taken leave of his senses? Sure, 
Swayze was a major star, bankable in 
certain movie genres. He had sucked in 
droves of female viewers to sec his two 
through-the-roof hits. Dirty Dancing 
and Ghost, But in the first, he played a 
hip-grinding stud, and in the second, he 
was dead. Send him to Calcutta to play a ‘ 
doctor in a heavy drama with a major 
director? "Not one person in the whole 
business said to me. ’That’s a great choi¬ 
ce,’" reports Eberts. "People would 
come up to me in restaurants and say. 
Are you sure about this?’" 

Before the casting controversy. 
Eberts and Joffe, who share producer cre¬ 
dit, had dedicated four years to getting 
City of Joy airborne. They purchased the 
rights to Lapierre’s novel in 1986; 
Eberts, whose former company Goldcr- 
est financed Gandhi and The Killing 
Fields, secured independent French 
financing for the film. When that source 
dried up, the partners set up City of Joy at 
Warner Brothers. By spring of 1990, a 
City of Joy advance team was in residen¬ 
ce in Calcutta. 

Pre-production was due to start on 17 
September and shooting in November. 
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Eberts recalls that he was in Toronto on 
10 September when the phone rang. It 
was Warner boss Terry Semel. Produc¬ 
tion chief Mark Canton was on the other 
line. "I didn’t have the guts to tell you 
without someone on the phone to help 
me through this," began Semel, "but 
we’re pulling out." Having already 
spent US $3 million on the film, the stu¬ 
dio had cold feet over the script. "They 
felt it was a turn-off," says Eberts. "It 
was too realistic, or too tough." 

Three months later, Eberts found a 
new home for City of Joy at his friend 
Mike Medavoy’s TriStar Pictures; that 
studio purchased domestic distribution 
rights while Warner’s retained some key 
foreign territories for the investment it 
had already made. TriStar’s deal didn’t 
give the studio casting approval of the 
male lead—a good thing for Joffe, who 
ran into some aversion to Swayze from 
Medavoy. "Mike did as a goc^ studio 
head should do and raised all the pro¬ 
blems," says Joffe." "He made me fight a 
bit." 

Eberts admits that he, too, had his 
doubts about Swayze.^ In fact, Joffe 
alone was certain he’d^'found the right 
Max mere minutes after Swayze walked 
into his office. "There were two things 
that struck me about Patrick," he says. 
"One, be couldn’t wait to come in. We’d 
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agreed on the date we were going to 
meet, and then he just said, ‘I can’t bear 
this, can I come in on Friday instead of 
Monday?’ Then, he’d Just- come off 
Point Break, so this beach bum walked 
in. His hair was long, he was bearded. 
He was not very articulate. But he had it, 
he just had it. 1 don’t what it is, but as he 
started talking to me, I thought, ‘This 
really smells good, this is feeling right.’" 

A spiritual seeker and Buddhist who 
had long dreamed of going to India, 
Swayze poured out his heart to Joffe 
about his deep identification with Max’s 
pain and self-loathing. Weeping, he con¬ 
vinced the director that the lifelong bat¬ 
tle he has waged with his own brutalis¬ 
ing drive to succeed was perfect for 
Max. "I could see someone who is very 
rigorous with himself." says Joife, "who 
obviously had a tremendous amount of 
discipline as a danc^, probably very 
young, had an enomxHu ttesire to 
adUeve. But he was never going to fill 
thect^—thatwassetupfir^tteeaily 
days. Someone had worked out how to 
put the carrot just.out of reach, and it was 
going to stay out reach forever." 

"In my meeting with Roland, my emo¬ 
tions went all the way across the board," 
recalls Swayze. "Because this nnan sti¬ 
mulated so many things in me. 1 cried, 
things came out of me...” Ht pauses. **1 
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came as close to begging for a role as I 
ever have in my life.” 

Finally, the director believed that 
Swayze was genuinely more moved by 
City of Joy as a great story than as a car¬ 
eer choice. "What I heard in the voice 
was not a man who was saying ‘I want a 
leading role,’ or ‘I want to work with 
this calibre of director or this calibre of 
film.’ I heard a man saying ‘I want to 
feel what this man feels — I feel it. I 
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don’t know if I’m a good actor, but I can 
feel it’" 

Uphose simple words, I feel it, in syner- 

I gy with his raw virility and dancer's 
grace, are tte essence of Patrick 
Swayze’s screen appeal. He is a man 
uncommonly enga^ by his existence, { 
a big, eiunest bundle ctf instincts and 
nerve endings on overdrive. "There’s 
somebody tdive in there," s^s Joffe. In 
conversation, Swayze will go on endless¬ 
ly about "my inside," detailing his pas¬ 
sions and insecurities. The specifics are 
less interesting than his unquesdonaUe 
sincerity, which often moves him to 
tears, sending him groping for a Kleenex. 

"liiis film has been such an ordeal," 
says Swayze. "I guess I’ve had a gre^ 
time with this character, but it’s also 
been horrifying." In this afternoon's 
scene. Max and Joan will pay a visit to 
the head of the crime syndicate, Ghatak, 
to ask him not to increase the inotection 
money he extracts from the City of Joy 
clinic. The doctor and nurse tell Ghatak 
that the clinic cannot afford to pay him 
more, and Max explodes in a rage. "Did¬ 
n’t get much sleep last night." mutters 
Swayze as he waits to be called to the 
set "I’m deq) into Max’s anger now — 
in this scene, I have to get worked up." 

The ultimate Method actor, Swayze 
has virtually taken on tbe emotional 
existence of bis character throughout the 
shoot. In the early weeks of production, 
he burrowed so deeply into Max’s 
I depression that he made a mess of him¬ 
self. On the set, he would stare at the 
wrist bandages covering the .once- 
bloody make-up wounds, traces of lus 
character’s suicide attempt. Off hours, 
he’d hole up in the hotel in a chain¬ 
smoking, insomniac- funk, obsessively 
reading the script. "It was scary, I mean, 
sometimes I would be throwing up in 
my room just from the emodon, you 
know. I got itHHe and more reclusive and 
left the room only to run down and dive 
into the pool." 

Jt^e planned a w^ for Swayze to dis¬ 
cover Cdcutta as Max would. The direc¬ 
tor deqiatched him on his veiy first day 
in India to Mother Teresa’s hospice, 
where he fetched potatoes and cared for 
the dying residents. As soon as 
Swayze’s car pulled out of the grounds 
of dw ludi Obmi Grand hold, ^ wall¬ 
ed oasis that was home to the City of Joy 
production, he drank in the pulsating sea 
of humanity feat is Calcutta: beggars 
swarming over bis car, beseeching him 
to roll down the windows; women wife 
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suckling babies crawling with flies; rick- 
shawallahs pushing and shoving and 
ringing their bells; a child squatting to 
defecate in an open sewer; and the pung¬ 
ent smells of putrefaction, pollution, and 
spices. S wayze got the jolt to his perspec¬ 
tive that is Calcutta’s first lesson. Tm 
telling you," he says, "any little pro¬ 
blems I’ve had in my life are a joke." 
(Throughout shooting, Swayze eschew¬ 
ed any star perics; notes Collins, "It 
would be obscene to be rushing around 
in limos and motor homes here.") 

Ill want the best of both cultures" 
I was Joffe’s plea to his cast and 
crew. In pre-production, the director 
oiganised improvisational workshops 
run by theatre veteran Donald MacKech- 
nie, which helped him cast some Indian 
roles, familiarise the actors with one ano¬ 
ther, and flesh out the script. Some of the 
Indian cast, well-known in their own 
country, were dubious about what seem¬ 
ed like a lot of Hollywood touchy- 
feeliness. "People were sceptical," says 
Shabana Azmi, who plays Pal’s wife, 
Kamla. "They were professional actors 
— what did they need these workshops 
for? And then everybody really start^ 
enjoying themselves." 

One afternoon on City of Joy’s bustee 
set, Azmi sits modestly draped in Kam- 
la’s shawl on the steps of the clinic, 
where a monsoon scene is being filmed. 
Joffe and Biziou are fiddling with the 
rain machines, and Swayze is passing 
the time practising swinging from a rope 
that hangs from a tree; it is part of an ama¬ 
teurish Singin’ In The Rain sequence 
that will be shot in about a week. Azmi 
draws her bare feet up under her and 
watches Swayze frolicking with the two 
young actors who play the Pals’ sons, 
Imran Badsah Khan and Santu Chow- 
dhuiy. The boys, whom Swayze has 
been teaching to swim in the Oberoi 
pool, shriek adoringly as he tosses them 
around. 

"He’s the most hardworking actor I 
have ever met in my entire life," says 
Azmi, who has been in more than 100 
films in India and appeared in Madame 
Sousatdca. In her hometown of Bom¬ 
bay, she is a political activist and spokes¬ 
person for slum residents. "American 
actors think and think and think and ana¬ 
lyse eveiything^" she says. "Patrick was 
so deeply affected by the part in the 
beginning. One day, I saw him looking 
really lonely — this was after Lisa 
(Niemi, his wife] had gone. I have yet to 
tfie another human being so completely 
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entwined with his partner as he is with 
Lisa — and he was completely lost, he 
looked very pale. I sat wiA hitp and said, 
‘Are you all right?’ And he said, 
‘Mmm.’ And then he said, ‘Not really. 
It’s Max; Max is just tearing me up, and I 
don’tknow whattodo.’ He was so agoni¬ 
sed with the part—I mean he had tears 
in his eyes. And I said, ‘Terrible things 
are happening to this actor!”' 

It all got to be a bit much, however, 
when Azmi and Collins would be relax¬ 


ing by the Oberoi pool and frequently a 
wild-eyed Swayze materialised before 
them. "Pauline and I keep laughing and 
saying we’re lazy cows," says Azmi. 
"He Mghtens the shit out of us because 
we’re sitting by the pool and suddenly 
Uncle Patrick comes with his script and 
says ‘Listen, you guys, I need to say 
something to you’ with the fervour and 
intensity of a child." 

"I drove them crazy," admits Swayze. 
"They almost started running from me 
after a while." 

• 

I t's pretty much always been pedal to 
the metal for Patrick Swayze, bom in 
1952 in Houston, Texas. His father, 
Jesse Wayne Swayze, was a soft-spoken 
engineer and sometime cowboy; his 
mother, Patsy, ran a local dance school 
and passed on her own ferocious drive to 
her second child. "My mother wanted 
me to be everything, and she trained me 
to have the ability to be everything in a 
physical way," says Swayze. "The bigg¬ 
est thing I remember growing up is you 
don't look at pain and you don't look at 
fear and insecurity—you just do it. The 
approach is to apply will and drive over 
everything." 

He was raised to be both an artist and 
a brute. As a kid, Swayze simultaneous¬ 
ly worshipped Fred Astaire and Tarzan. 
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"I had a lot of intensity built in; had noth¬ 
ing to do with my mother, I just was of 
her mould,” he says. ”And the thing that 
saved my life from that, was my father's 
gentleness. He was a very sweet human 
being but you didn't mess with him 
either," 

Inevitably, Swayze's body would be 
his destiny. After he jeted with some 
New York t>allet companies and appear¬ 
ed on Broadway in Grease , Swayze and 
Niemi, a former dance protegee of his 
mother's, moved to Los Angeles. He did 
a roller boogie in his film debut, 1979's 
Skatetown, USA, then joined a cast ten 
years younger than he as C. Thomas 
Howell’s older brother in Francis Cop¬ 
pola’s The Outsiders, He played Confe¬ 
derate gent Orry Main in the smash mini¬ 
series North And South and its sequel 
and later appeared in a string of forgetta¬ 
ble action movies. 

S omeone had'a better idea what to do 
with Swayze in 1987, when he was 
cast in Dirty Dancing, As dance- 
instructor-from-the-wrong-side-of-the-t 
racks Johnny Castle, Swayze’s pelvic- 
swivelling courtship of Jennifer Grey 
was box-office gold. "Dance is what 
made Patrick Swayze a star," says Dirty 
Dancing producer Linda Gottlieb. "The¬ 
re’s something about dancing that total¬ 




ly sexualises a man for a woman’s audi¬ 
ence, that makes you see a man in a diffe* 
rent way." 

Next, Swayze slipped back into the 
action genre with two ill-considered 
choices, as an intellectual bouncer in 
Road House and a cop in Next of Kin 
But when 1990’s Ghost went through 
the roof, pulling in more than half a bill¬ 
ion dollars internationally, it became 
abundantly clear that Swayze’s appeal 
was primarily to women, not men. "It’s 


that softness in him," says one producer, 
explaining why action pictures are not 
Swayze’s best genre. "Maybe that’s 
effective to a portion of the audience, 
but I don’t think young men want to see 
their heroes crying on Baitmra Walters.” 

Women respond to Swayze because 
he’s not one of dte tiresome modem men 
who slouch away muttering that too 
many demands are being placed on 
them. He can commit, wants to commit 
— he can’t live without you. In Ghost, 
Swayze’s devotion to Demi Moore was 
convincingly stalwart even in death, his 
masculinity potent enough to make fore¬ 
play out of potter’s clay. 

Major stardom brought with it the 
requisite rough patch, he says; after Dir¬ 
ty Dancing, "I started feeling bad about 
myself. 1 was starting to believe the hype 
a little bit—and when that happens, it’s 
downhill." He escaped into thrill¬ 
seeking, indulging his "adrenaline- 
junkie" side. There were too many fast 
motorcycle rides on Mulholland Drive 
and too much beer. His marriage grew 
strained. One night after trashing a hotel 
room, he quit drinking and decided to 
have a look inside, at what he’d always 
been going too fast to see. 

His compulsion to prove himself 
gave way to inner explorations; he dabbl¬ 
ed in EST, Scientology, you- 
name-the-New Age philosophy. He 
began to recQncile the warring sides of 
his nature, the sensitive man versus 
macho man. "When I realised that there 
was something that people would care 
about other than what I could do with 
my body, I got into everything I could 
think of. And then 1 read Zen And The 
Art Of Archery md Zen And The Art Of 
Motorcycle Maintenance, and that stait- 
ed me getting a little bit more of an 
eastern point of view." 

Swayze sees last summer’s Point 
Break as a breakthrough in which he 
integrated the wild man in him with the 
mystic. He learned to surf and iky-dive 
for the role of Bodhi, his surfer-bai^ rob¬ 
ber searching for that perfect (brain) 
wave. "Patrick is painfully committed," 
says Point Break directof Kathryn Bige¬ 
low. "He would give 5,600 p» cent of 
himself." 

City of Joy feels like the kind of reco¬ 
gnition he’s always yearned fm', "that I 
have something inside me that’s worth 
something". The role of Max demands 
no dancing, brawling, or jumping out of 
planes—only that he lived up to Joffe’s 
mandate: "Don’t act, only feel." When 
Niemi left Calcutta early in die shoot for 
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a six'week return to the States, she gave 
him a pep talk, "which really tore me up. 
She said, ‘Buddy, you’re a positive, opti¬ 
mistic to a fault. When your dad 
died, you found a way to turn it positive 
and make it work for you; or your mana¬ 
ger died or your friends have died of 
AIDS, whatever— your dog dies. The¬ 
re’s got to be a lot of grief down there 
that you have not been willing to look 
at.’" 

Niemi’s prediction was, of course, 
correct. "The last thing she left me with 
is ‘If you’ll allow yourself to go down 
and look at that pain and live in it for 
Max, you’ll be wonderful. And if not, 
you’ll blow the biggest opportunity 
you’ve ever had.”' 

F br 23-year-oId Suneeta Sengupta, 
standing on the balcony of the godfa¬ 
ther’s house in a sparkling yellow sari, 
Ci'ryo/yoypresentedanoppoitunitytoo 
— and one she had no intention of 
blowing. The young actress met Joffe 
while he was searching for a girl to play 
Poomina, Max’s fatherless friend who is 
sucked into the godfather’s world of pro¬ 
stitution. Joffe, to test Sengupta’s 
sophistication, asked if she had ever 
slept witha man. Too embarrassed to res¬ 
pond, she left the casting office — only 
to reappear a few days later. Seductively 
dress^, "she looked me in the eye and 
put her hand on my chest,” says Joffe, 
'■'which by itself was an extraordinaiy 
thing for an Indian girl to do. Then she 
unbuttoned four of my buttons, one at a 
time, until I had to stop her." Sengupta 
bagged the part — only to inform Joffe 
days later that she would have to give it 
up, because it upset her father so. That 
same day, Mr Sengupta called the direc¬ 
tor and asked him not to let her quit. 
"She must do the film," he said, 
"because she wants it so badly." 

Poomina appears briefly in the godfa¬ 
ther scene, peeking around a doorway 
and catching Max's eye. Between set¬ 
ups, Sengupta fans herself demurely and 
talks about what it’s like to be a middle- 
class Indian girl with the acting) bug.''In 
India, it’s still not respectable to be in 
films." she explains. "My friends think 
I’m crazy. They say, ‘You can stay 
home and be married.’” She says she 
would not have gone after the part of 
Poomina if it required nudity, "because I 
have to live here. If I liv^ abroad, I 
might feel differently". 

The liKlusion of the characters Poomi¬ 
na latak — clearly representing 
prostinition and organised crime in Cal¬ 


cutta — was a key reason why CUy cif 
Joy’s opponents fought the film so fier¬ 
cely. Given the vtdatility and pride of 
the Bengali people, Joffe had expected 
some resistance to City of Joy. "The natu¬ 
re of Calcutta is to have a battle,” he 
says. But what he could not have predict¬ 
ed was how the film would make politi¬ 
cal hay in an election year for the Marx¬ 
ists who ruled the state. The communists 
had objected in 1989 when India’s cen¬ 
tral government, controlled by the rival 
Congress party, granted the film permls- 
sitm to shoot in India. The state govern¬ 
ment had no legal authority to overrule 
that decision — but it could advance 
itself as a defender of poor, beleaguered 
Calcutta’s honour. Joffe was vilified as a 
white colonialist intent on exploiting the 
seamy side of Calcutta life to "sell 
poverty" to the world. Said Ashok Das- 
gupta, editor of the communist daily 
newspaper Aaj Kal, "1 have a house, and 
there are darker sides to my house. But 
no one has the right to point a harsh torch¬ 
light on those dark comers only." 

While City of Joy ends with the 
upbeat message that culture clashes can 
be resolved by friendship and trust, no 
such rapprochement took place in the 
real-life making of the film. The protests 
continued until the crew packed up and 
headed for London just days tefore 
Rajiv Gandhi was assassinated. In sum, 
the film’s troubles cost it 14 shooting 
days, at a price tag of $2.5 million; the 
production shot in Bombay and London 
what could not be accomplished in Cal¬ 
cutta. Still, the news was not all that 
Joffe, a documentarian at heart, says the 
unpr^ictability of Calcutta’s streets 
was bracing and lent excitement to the 
footage. "I love things that are vibrant 
and moving and unexpected." 

When he decided to make his film in 


T 

^ offe is an intellectual 
who loves to lecture on 
India in clipped British 
diction^ while Swayze is 
the apotheosis of 
American emotional 
all*over>flie-mapness 


Calcutta, Joffe says he resolved to 
accept her own terms: "I’m going to let 
this place come to me, and m learn 
from it." One lesson he learned, in fruit¬ 
less meetings wTdi Bhattachaiya, Das- 
gupta and West Bengal chief minister 
Jyoti Basu, was that his straightforward¬ 
ness and restdutel^ western perspective 
could be self-defeating. At one meeting 
in particular with Dasgupta in which the 
two men failed to reconcile their diffe¬ 
rences, he wished he were more pncep- 
tive about the Indian sensibility./l was 
very slow; I was dense," he adr^ts. "I 



didn’t get the point." 

L ast fall, a couple of weeks after 
Swayze reunited with Joffe in Lon¬ 
don to loop City of Joy,(he actor was sitt¬ 
ing high in the bleachers in an arena on 
the Albuquerque state fair grounds, 
watching an Arabian hor» jumping 
class. Though he drew some bold stares 
from women when he arrived in his tight 
black jeans and leather jacket, Swayze 
has remained inconspiqpous so far up 
here on his perch. But now a middle- 
aged blonde woman has cross-haired 
him and is making her way determined¬ 
ly up the steps. He smiles politely as she 
sto^ idKNJt ten teet away. "My 
’ " ~ ' ' twiiikvigUttUiviMii'' 
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16-year-oId nieoe lost her viii^ly 
becwise of Dirty Dancing," she says, 
puffing after her climb. "Will you sign 
this poster for her?" Swayze lets out a 
belly laugh and takes the poster, a (faea> 
my ait shot of him posing shiitless with 
his horse Tammen, and signs it. As the 
woman turns to leave, he <^ts after her. 
"Tell her not to do it unless she loves 
him!" 

Swayze wd Tammen had their own 
moment in the ring earlier this morning, 
when he showed the stallion in a halter 
class of 30 in front of five judges. "I was. 


more nervous than for any movie," he 
says. He and Niemi have travelled here, 
along with their trainer, Tom McNair, to 
show several of Swayze’s 16 Arabian 
horses, another of his passions. After the 
halter class, he, Niemi, and McNair dis¬ 
cussed Tammen’s performance, with 
which they were all delighted, over hash 
browns and eggs in dw fair-grounds’ 
chuck wagon. 

The great thing about training Egyp¬ 
tian Arabians is you have to get tlwir coo¬ 
peration," he says now as his eyes follow 
the progress of a jumper in the ring. 
"That's the key — th^ beauty is in not 
squelching thdr spirit but to keep it 


alive.It’silie same as with an actor—fin¬ 
ding how to keep the little bird alive, not 
beat it into submission." As he sits talk¬ 
ing horses, Swayze seems more relaxed 
than in India. 

Niemi says that when they were in 
London, she and Swayze were being 
driven back to their hotel one evening 
after a long day of locqring City of Joy. 
"He was incredibly tired," she says, "and 
I looked over at him, and he had Ae most 
beatific expression on his face. I’d never 
seen that expression before. It was just 
real,.." She searches for the right word. 


"...Satisfaction. Usually he’s real 
uptight; Tvegot to do something. I’ve 
got to rmike it better.’" 

H e was thrilled when he saw City of 
Joy. "1 could put my foot in my 
mouth, but this movie feels like it could 
be a classic. And the wonderful thing is, 
it’s not about a star, it’s an ensemble. It’s 
not about a white western boy coming in 
to save the day. All my wildest and happi¬ 
est dreams—Roland has done it. This is 
the first time I’ve been in a movie whoe 
everything I hoped fw is there, wdiere I 
don’t have to apologise for it after I’ve 
seen it." After a moment, he says, "I 


don’t know if it’s a movie for cynics." 

Swayze intends to nurture the bond he 
forged with Joffe, not to let it langdsh 
like so many'actor-director connections 
do once a ftlm wraps. "I really love this 
guy, I really love him„" he says, his voice 
br^ng. "He changed my life." Out 
comes a Kleenex to dab at the eyes. 
Does he see Joffe as a father figure? 
"No, more of the big brother I never 
had," he says sniffiing. lie and Joffe are 
developing three more projects toge¬ 
ther, Jofte will produce Without a Word, 
a small dance film Swayze and Niemi 
plan to qqiear in together for Tv Twen¬ 
tieth Century Fox. 
"I’m nervous about 
going out into the 
real world, working 
with another direc¬ 
tor. Which is silly, 
because Roland was 
inspirational.” 

While Joffe, too, 
looks forward to 
working with 

Swayze again, he 
says he will also take 
great personal plea¬ 
sure in seeing him 
expand into more 
roles He 

swears that Swayze 
is so good that when 
the film is released, 
he will win over ail 
the sceptics. "You’d 
have to try very, 
very hard to dislike 
him," he says. 

When Swayze led 
Tammen before 
judges this morning, 
the horse hit his 
mark on cue, lifted 
his head beautifully, 
and cocked his ears forward "as pretty as 
a picture". The star was smiling proudly 
as they left the ring—but Tammen did¬ 
n’t make the cut. Several other owners 
and trainers have made a point of telling 
Swayze and McNair that their horse's 
performance deserved better. Swayze 
was prompted to wonder: might the 
judges have considered Tammen more 
harshly because of his handler’s cele¬ 
brity? That’s not the way he likes to’ 
think. "1 don’t mind losin’," he says, "I 
iust want a fair shake.” • 
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Sumeta $«i^pta (above) pbyed 
Poomina, Mu'sCatherkssfrleBd, 
who Is aiidted into the world irf 
prpetitiitioo. She wanted hadly to 
do the role 
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Mira Nair's latest film 
will tell the story of 
Gautama—but who 
gets to play the lead? 


ira Nair doesn’t give 
exclusive interviews. 
Not for now at least, she 
says, as she is up to her 
ears in work. And there 
is much .to be done if her latest venture, 
Buddha, is to be released by the summer 
of 1993: locations sussed out, technicia¬ 
ns hired and—most important of all — 
Buddha signed up. 

One has to grant the busy Ms Nair a 
few salaams. Taking time off from scre¬ 
en tests (mum*s the word about who she 
is checking out to play the lead role), 
Nair addressed a press conference to 
reveal her Grand Plan: "It’s high time 
that as Indians we tell our own story." 

This time round, "our stoiy" deals not 
with Indian cabarets, or street children 
in Bombay, or even homesick Indian 
immigrants. It is, instead, the story of the 
"great philosopher from ancient India", 
Gaut^a Buddha. And as the slickly- 
produced press release informs us, the 
movie "will^ neither be an ethnic 
<iocumentary-type film nor a religious 
one. Rather, it will be an historical 
account of his (Buddha’s) life as a man, 
one who gave up everything, including a 
kingdom, in his search for 
enlightenment". 

Nair herself sees the film as. Star 
Vfars, spiritual style. The earth opening 
up, lotus flowers blooming by magic. 
All that Ten Commandments stuff." 

And just to be sure that commercial¬ 
ism doesn’t run away with them, Nair’s 
team has been in touch with the Dalai 
Lama himself. "There are 6(X) million 
Buddhists in the world," says Nair. "I 
have to be responsible to them." Industri¬ 
alist B.K. Modi who is also "associated" 
with the film (the exact nature of the asso-‘ 
ciation, however, was not made clear 
.during the press conference) adds that 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad is in no way 
.involved with the film. "Buddha is sup¬ 
posed to have been the ninth reincarna¬ 
tion of Lord Vishnu." explains Modi, 
adding that he has no idea about how the 
wicked luiipour about the VHP’s 
involvement began. Clarifies Nair, "I 
would like to state here aiid now that the 



VHP is in no way involved with the mak¬ 
ing of this film." 

F fom Indian cabaret to Buddha, Bhu¬ 
baneswar to New York (via Har¬ 
vard), Nair has — as the cliche goes — 
come a long way. Her last film, Missis¬ 
sippi Masala was recently awarded the' 
Osello Prize at the Venice Film Festival, 
.while the earlier Salaam Bombay! won 
the Camera d’Or at Cannes and was 
nominated for, but failed to bag, an 
Oscar. 

So, it makes sense when Nair, dressed 
in an exquisitely embroidered chikan 
kurta, with a gajra tied round her wrist, 
and wearing a shade of lipstick de.scrib- 
ed in fashion glossies as "hot pink",, j 


appears self-assured to the point of 
being cocky. Success sits well on her 
30-something shoulders and she dis¬ 
plays no signs of nervousness about com¬ 
peting with the maestro, Bernardo Berto¬ 
lucci, who is also making a film on the 
Buddha. 

If the grapevine is to be believed, War¬ 
ner Brokers had originally a(q)roached 
Beitolucci (whose previous films inclu- 
ide. Last tango In Paris, The last Empe¬ 
ror, and The Sheltering Sky) to make the 
film on Buddha. Negotiations between 
the Italian, Oscar-witining nimmaker 
and the Hollywood producers didn’t go 
as smoothly as expected, and Nair took 
over from Beitolucci. 

But the maestro’s imagination had. 













apparently, been so fired by the project 
that he has decided to go ahead, with his 
Buddha, with or without Warner. Berto¬ 
lucci is expected to arrive in India towar¬ 
ds the end of the month andwill immedi¬ 
ately go on a location hunt: to Nepal and 
north India, exactly where Nair is cur¬ 
rently on the lookout. 

Two international directors in India at 
the same time, making a film on the 
same subject — it is a tabloid’s dream 
come true. But Nair brushes off all suges- 
tions about fireworks. "Bernardo is a 
friend," she says, "There is no question 
of any competition. He is the guru, and 1, 
the disciple." 

The disciple is currently looking hard 
for an actor to play the lead role. She has 
taken a good look at the talent available 
in Europe and America and says she has 
"not written off India". Says Nair, "By 
the middle of June Inshallah, we shall 
Ymt Buddha." 

Being what she would describe as an 
international person — an Indian in 
New York married to an American — 
probably gives Nair the right to mix her 
Inshallahs with her quest for Buddhas. 
And it is a good thing that she is able to 
straddle two cultures together. To the 
Buddha-seekers in the West, she is the 
exotic Third World woman who brings 
to life all the stereotypical notions Ame¬ 
ricans and Europeans love to harbour 
about Tndeeah’ — the sleazy life of a 
cabaret dancer, the gritty reality of 
Kamathipura and the hardships fac^ by . 
street children. To the Indian paparazzi, 
she is the returning heroine — Ae One 
Who Made it Big In The West. 

O ne encounter at her press conferen¬ 
ce is telling enough. A young 
reporter from one of the local papers 
approaches Mira for an "exclusive". 
Nair is charming but firm as she says no. 
The reporter then fishes out a letter of 
introduction from the editor of her 
paper. It is hand-written, and of the 
"remember-we-met-in-such-and-such-p- 
lace" variety. Mira reads the note and 
laughs in a chummy sort of way. The 
reporter asks if they can perhaps talk in 
the car on the way back to the airport 
where Nair has to catch the evening 
flight back to Delhi. Answer: negative. 
But when the reporter persists and asks 
for some time at Santa Cruz Aiiport, 
Nair finally relents. They agree to meet 
at 5 pm. 

Earlier, during the press conference, 
Nair denies the ^legation diat her films 
are made for an exclusively western 


audience. "I follow my own het^beat," 
^le says, adding that her films are made 
for audiences in Cannes as well as Surat. 
So, while the cast for Buddha will be lar¬ 
gely international (Nair is said to have 
expressed a deep desire to have an Indi¬ 
an, rather than a Caucasian, play the 
lead), the heads of the various produc¬ 
tion departments are to be, in Nair’s 
words, "internationally-based". This 
internationally-based production crew, 
explains Nair, will bring in "organisatio¬ 
nal vision" and be ably assisted by an 
Indian crew. If Nair is aware of any 
irony, or inherent racism, in her words, 
she does not seem aware of it. 


The Indian press has a way of deify¬ 
ing anyone of Indian origin who is able 
to make an impact in the West, as Mira, 
undoubtedly, has. Take her forthcmning 
venture, for instance: script by Robert 
Bolt, a reported US $30-million budget, 
Warner Brothers for producers, andcom- 
petition- fiom Bertolucci (Bernardo to 
Nair) himself. Not to speak of the recent 
two-page profile in Time magazine. 
Mira has also done her bit for the Mother¬ 
land (remember the Salaam Baalak 
Trust that nobody talks of anymore?) 
and politically she is as correct as can be. 


But smnething doesn’t quite ring true 
as she talks of her empathy with Bud¬ 
dha. Replying to a question on how 
much she knew about Buddha befme 
embarking on the project, she admits, 
"very little". It was while reading Bolt's 
script when she was'eight months pregn¬ 
ant that the idea grip^ her. Now, she 
says: "I can feel it, it’s in my heartbeat. 
It is an inspiring clutITenge to bnng to 
screen a human portrait of Buddha — 
the man. I believe his life and quest can 
be a source of profound meaning for 
many beyond ^e avowed circle of 
Buddhists." 

A world premiere, simultaneous 


rcleax on 1,500 screens, a dubbed 
Hindi version, Buddha is not a small pro¬ 
ject. The ingredients of this masa^ are 
potent enough — a Hong Kongoased 
production company called WaSo ho- 
ductions Ltd, a Hollywood based studio 
called Warner, a Marwari industrialist 
from U.P. called B.K. Modi, a story 
abtmt a "great philosopher from ancient 
India", and a spunky desi New Yorker 
called Mira Nair. If nothing' else; 
Buddha is sure to make waves. You can 
count on Mira for that. • 
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Unchained mekKly 


Singer Balasubrahmanyam could break Lata Mangeshkar's record 


A t 46, Sripaihi Pandilharadhyula 
Balasubrahmanyam has four 
national awards behind him, and 
a host of other accolades for play back- 
singing in Tamil, Tclugu, Kannada, 
Malayalam*and Hindi films, some more 
for composing the music for 35 films — 
and even more for acting in some of 
them. 

And yet, south India’s highest-paid 
playback singer doesn’t know a note of 
classical music. 

What makes it all the more surprising 
is that the first ol Balasubrahmanyam's 
national awards came in 1979 for K. 
Vishwanaih’s Telugu super-hit 
Shankarahharanunu in which all six 
songs were classical ones. Then came 
the awards for the other smash hits, 
Knmalahasan’s EkDimjcKe Lire, Saga- 
ra Sangamam and Chiranjeevi's 
Ruciniveena. Followed by concerts 
abroad, including in Malaysia and 
Australia, with his own musical troupe. 

It has been a long way Irom the villa¬ 
ge square in tiny Konetampet (now in 
Tamil Nadu) where the little ‘Balu’ chir¬ 
ped along with the songs of religious 
tales his father sang, to the plaqiic-lmed 
wal|s ol his bungalow in Madras today. 
At the other end of the city stands his 
more lasting contribution to music: a 
modern sound studio named after music 
composer S.P. Kodandapani who dis¬ 
covered him at a talent-spotting contest. 

After all this, what now? The Guin¬ 
ness Book Of Records, no less. For the 
singer has surpassed I.ata Njangeshkar’s 
entry of 25,0{X) songs. "By September, 
the entire compilation of all that I have 
recorded in 25 years should be ready for 
the Guinness: right from the date of 
recording, to studio, to title of song, to 
name of film," he announces with pride. 

And Balu will continue to compose 
and sing, including for Hindi films, 
where his beginnings with Ek Duuje Ke 
Liye and Maine Pyar Kiya were stagge¬ 
ringly successful. Though BoIlywtX)d 
doesn’t hold much glamour for him. "In 
the south," he points out, "when the call- 
sheet says 6 am, all the musicians are pre¬ 
sent on the dot of time. In Bombay, they 
start after 12.30 pm." And nobody even 
apologises, he complains, for turning 


morning into lunm. 

Though there arc some music direc¬ 
tors smart enough to cash in on Balu’s 
uncanny ability to pick up songs’ music 
and lyrics in seconds — it is not uncom¬ 
mon for him to record in a Bombay stu¬ 
dio from 9 am to 9 pm. Total number of 
songs recorded: 16. 

None ot this has spoilt Balu’s enjoy¬ 
ment of the quality of life. Indeed, at a 
100 kg, he might be accused .of enjoying 
it too much. "I was a fragile guy, you 
know," he says apologetically. "All this 


getting into a car, then getting into the 
studio and singing, getting back into the 
car and driving home seems to have 
done it to me". Also, he says with a mix¬ 
ture of candour and philosophy, "1 
smoke a little and drink two pegs a night. 
What is important in all this is that the 
charm of life itself not be lost in the mid¬ 
dle of all this living." 

Neither has modesty been a casualty 
on the way. After operating in four sphe¬ 


res: singing, composing, shooting and 
dubbing, he plans to try his hand at dircc- 
ting — "but 1 know that I shall start as a 
second or third assistant to a good direc¬ 
tor. Not now, in May 1995." 

After his exposure to performing in 
films, Balu’s thoughts were bound to 
turn towards direction. One of his better- 
known peiibrmances was in the hit 
Keladi Kanmani (Listen Sweetheart), 
where he played a widower unable to 
marry again because his daughter won’t 


let him. In the current Tamil Thalaai 
Vaasal (The Threshold), he plays the 
pivotal role of a college principal. 

What else, between now and direc¬ 
tion? A potential Guinness entry is hard¬ 
ly the sort to rest on his laurels. "Fve 
been feeling the urge to learn more and 
more," he replies .shyly. So, south Indian 
films’ lead singer is going in fcj^ilassi- 
cal music classes. • 
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Datel ine Kabul 

An on-the-spot report of the Mujahideen conquest of the Afghan capital 


hideen 


In a swift and blood¬ 
less transfer of power, 
major government 
buildings in Kabul, 
Afghanistan’s capital 
city, passed over from 
the control of the rul- 
AFGANISTAN ing Watan Party into 
the hands of the Muja¬ 
hideen troops attired in traditional 
Afghan dress. The change of guard on 
|25 April look place with astonishing 
ease. General Najibuliah’s abdication 
had.made things much easier. 

At about 10 am that morning, govern¬ 
ment troops outside the interior ministry 
seemed to be standing firm at their posts. 
An hour later, they were seen casually 
‘conversing with armed Mujahideen 
men. By I pm, government troops were 
hardly visible. One by one, the defence 
ministry, the army high command and 
the presidential palace fell into the 
hands of the rebels. The radio and TV sta¬ 
tions were also handed over. At a prison 
near the foreign ministry, this correspon¬ 
dent saw men in military uniform shak¬ 
ing hands with the troops belonging to 
the Jamait-i-Islami led by Ahmad Shah 
Masood, as the latter took charge. 









MulahhtoM gUMrilla*: victory at last 


Chemistry of death 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Blasts in a Delhi chemical market leave 42 dead 


It was the perfect sell¬ 
ing for disaster: nar¬ 
row lanes, conges¬ 
tion, old cavernous 
buildings and numer¬ 
ous godowns which 
stored all kinds of 
DELHI highly inllammable, 
“*■■■■■■■■“ material. And, dis¬ 
aster did happen. A senes of explosions, 
shook Naya Bazar in Old Delhi on the 
morning of 29 April, killing 42 people 
and injuring many more. The blasts 
demoli.shed three multi-storeyed build¬ 
ings and buried dozens of people in the 
debris. 

firemen worked until late in the night 

84 


to rescue people buried under the rubble.' 
Officials were unable to give even an 
estimate ot how' many people could 
have been buried: "The number may be 
anything between 20 and 50, or even 
more, " said one. The police cordoned 
off the area and bulldozers continued to 
rake up the high mounds of cement 
slabs. A little dog miraculously survived 
the blast and was rescued unhurt from 
beneath the debris. 

According to the city police commis¬ 
sioner, M.B. Kaushal, preliminary 
investigations revealed that a tempo car¬ 
rying drums of some extremely inflamm¬ 
able chemical had overturned, causing 
the massive explosion. The tempo, he 



said, was still lying somewhere under 
the rubble along with its occupants. 

According to other police officials, 
several godowns in the area stored hazar¬ 
dous chemicals. Over the years, Naya 













The handing over of government insti¬ 
tutions to Masood's guerrillas took 
place amid threats by his arch-rival and 
leader of the Hezb-i-Islami, Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, to attack Kabul. Observers, 
however, felt that Hekmatyar’s constant 


refusal to bargain was itself a way of dri-j 
ving a bargain, and he might make a deal 
with Masood. A journalist who intervie¬ 
wed Masood on 24 April quoted him as 
saying that he had a 45-minute telepho¬ 
ne conversation with Hekmatyar. Diplo¬ 



MoJImnIIiII wKh Pakistani troops: thanks for the support 


Bazar and suitoiuidirig Tilak Bazar have 
become one of the largest chemical mar¬ 
kets in the country, but no safety measu¬ 
res have been taken by the 
administration. 




A vietim’s body boinctakon out 
(abovo) and (Mt) nromon at work: 


matic observers also said that notwith¬ 
standing their rivalry, Masood and Hek¬ 
matyar might reach an agreement. 

A burly man standing in front of the 
interior ministry, who called himself 
Kabir, said he belonged to the Hezb- 
i-Islami, and that they had been in con¬ 
trol since midnight. The soldiers hadn't* 
stopped them, he added. Interestingly, 
he said his men had a friendly relation¬ 
ship with Masood, the Tajik guerrilla 
leader from the Panjshir valley to the 
north of Kabul. 

The transfer of power followed the set¬ 
ting up of a 51 -member supreme leader¬ 
ship commission of rebel leaders. The 
commission, which announced that its 
members were ready to be flown in^to 
Kabul to take power, was supposed to 
represent all Mujahideen factions, 
though the Iran-bas^ groups were like¬ 
ly to be under-represented. The arrange¬ 
ment among the different factions was 
that an interim government would be 
installed for a two-month term, having 
Prof. Sighbatullah Mojhadidi, the mode¬ 
rate leader/as the President, Hekmatyar 
as the Prime Minister and Masood as the 
defence minister. 

The situation is still very fluid. 
Kabul's atmosphere is quite tense. 
Amid the sounds of gunshots, a few pro¬ 
cessions of children shouting slogans 
for peace have been passing through the 
city. Otherwise, the streets become emp¬ 
ty as the afternoon wears on. • 

YogfAggmwmI/KMbul 


Given these circumstances, it is not 
really surprising that the incident took 
place. As always, however, there was 
plenty of hindsight. In a statement to Par¬ 
liament, a day after the blast, the mini¬ 
ster of state for home, M.M. Jacob, said 
that plans were afoot to "decongest" the 
area from 1 June, 1992. The decision, he 
said, had been taken some time ago and 
the Delhi administration had already 
begun the process of shifting some of the 
wholesale traders, transpost companies 
and their godowns, to other areas in the' 
city. 

While the police commissioner 
virtually ruled out the possibility of a 
bomb blast, other officials were more cir¬ 
cumspect. The fact that the police have 
registered a case of negligence, 
however, is a clear indication that they 
are laying stress on the ’'chemical com¬ 
bustion" angle. • 

MlnuMtt/IMM 
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DfougM-hK Sufguja; ttoto of tho good oarth 


Cry ftimine 

The BJP government is 
entangled in a controversy 
over drought relief 

By mid-March this 
year, meteorologists 
and environmentalists 
across the country 
were nodding their 
heads in sombre uni- 
MADHYA son — their worst 
PRADESH fears have become a 
reality. 1992, they had 
predicted, would be a bad year for Indi¬ 
a’s rain-fed harvests with widespread 
drought expected to sweep large parts of 
central, south and north India. 

Already, a fourth of Madhya 
Pradesh’s population, spread across 28 
districts, is in the grip of a severe 
drought, though the state government 
claims that it had started preparing for 
the situation as early as September last 
year. District collectors throughout the 
state were ordered to reinforce embank¬ 
ments of rivers and nullahs to conserve 
water for men and cattle and provide a 
contingency fund of Rs 10 lakh for each 
district. The state government sanction¬ 
ed an additional Rs 53 lakh. Further, the 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojna and other public 
employment programmes were intensifi¬ 
ed to employ villagers in the worst affec¬ 
ted areas. 

Experts concluded that a weak mon¬ 
soon in 1991 and the complete failure of 
the subsequent kharif harvest have 
further worsened the situation. Peasants 
in most of these 28 districts are faced 
with the eventuality of migration, to find 
employment in the brick-kilns of Bihar, 
Uttar ^adesh, Haryana and Punjab. The 
worst-affected among them are those 
from the tribal-dominated Chhattisgarh 
region, with its single paddy crop every 
year. However, the four state ministers 
from this region — Lilaram Bhojwani, 
Prem Prakash Pande, Mool Chand 
Aggarwal and Brij Mohan Aggarwal — 
feel that this migration out of Chhaltis- 
garh is an annual phenomenon and peas¬ 
ants of the region take employment outsi¬ 
de thejr territory to augment their 
meagre wages. Never mind if the migra¬ 
tions out of Chhattisgarh have been 
abnormally large this year. 

About his constituency, Chandulal 


Chandrakar, AICC(I) office bearer and 
senior state Congress leader, mentions 
that, "The migrations from Durg 
(district) alone has already crossed two 
and a half lakh." But if other senior Con¬ 
gressmen from the state — particularly 
PCC president Digvijay Singh and the 
two former chief ministers, Moti Lai 
Vora and Shyama Charan Shukla — 
have been crying themselves hoarse 
over the token drought-relief provided 
by the Patwa government, not many are 
taking them seriously. Madhya Pradesh 
Congressmen scored a token victory by* 
boycotting the state’s budget session for 
ten days in mid-March, protesting four 
starvation-deaths in the tribal- 
dominated district of Surguja. The same 
deaths which Patwa had then vehement¬ 
ly advocated were not due to starvation, 
but a result of ill-health. 

Ironically, even if Patwa has secured 
a clean chit from the Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao in his fight against 
the state’s Congressmen over the prevai¬ 
ling drought, his troubles are all but 
over. Patwa now faces dissension from 
within his qwn party for bungling on 
drought relief; the first salvo fired hav¬ 
ing come from Larang Sai, a former I 


union minister and general secretary of 
the BJP’s All India Tribal Morcha. And 
if Sai stopped short of blowing his lop 
over Patwa’s relief programme, it was 
because ol‘ the lure of a Rajya Sabha 
seat. Besides, the central government 
appears to be sitting twer a relief requisi¬ 
tion of Rs 250 crore^ submitted early 
last month. Apparently, having already 
spent Rs 26 crore on relief from its cala¬ 
mity fund, the state government was 
hard-pressed for cash. 

Fonner chief minister and senior BJP 
office-bearer, Virendra Kumar Sakle- 
cha, ridiculed the slate government’s ela¬ 
borate attempts at denying the starvation 
deaths, initially, and then applying foran 
alarmingingly large amount to the cen¬ 
tral government for drought relief. 
According to Saklecha, irrespective of 
the luke warm response from New Delhi 
over the Rs 250 crore relief back-up, the 
state government was "duty-bound” to 
provide drought relief. This was the first 
time that Saklecha publicly hit out at the 
chief minister since his unsuccessful 
campaign for the party’s state president¬ 
ship against Patwa-nominee Lakhi Ram 
Aggarwal, last year. • 
m.y.iamr/mapur 
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Back to th e wall 

Karunakaran faces increasing pressure from A. K. 
Antony 


B resounding victory at 
the recent Congress 
Working Committee 
(CWC) elections at 
Tirupati has enabled 
him to nse to the rank 
^ national leader 
within the party. Anto¬ 
ny’s position in the Congress is streng¬ 
thened further by the Prime Minister’s 
commitment to giving women and 
minorities a greater representation. 


Moreover, the major constituents of the 
ruling United Democratic Front (UDF), 
the Muslim League and the Kerala Con¬ 
gress, have come to realise that Antony 
does have solid contacts and support at 
the Centre, and that Karunakaran's 
power IS on the wane. Having earlier lost 
the presidentship of the KPCC(I) in 
December, due to the machinations of 
chief minister Karunakaran, Antony 
now poses a threat to the previously all- 
pervading power of Karunakaran in the 
state. 


The circumstances leading to A.K. 
Anthony’s electoral triumph has beco¬ 
me the cause for mutual bitterness 
amongst the rival factions in Kerala. 
Antony openly lashed out at the chief 
minister and his hatchet man, KPCC(I) 
president Vaylar Ravi, for trying nearly 
all tricks in the bag to prevent his entry 
info the CWC. Antony told Sunday, "I 
am still at a loss on what made them so 
hell-bent on keeping me out. First they 
welcomed my candidature and then wor¬ 
ked to get me defeated." 

Antony feels that the reason for his 
success lies in the fact that he was not a 
part of any panel and thus received voles 
culling across group loyalties. 
However, Vaylar Ravi points out that, 
"Antony was a part of the Sharad Pawar- 
Aijun Singh axis, which was responsi- 


wonder 




rptal life 


said tl^ he had come 
border, his mother’s 
fiowns notwithstand^. .i 
mice to However, it has not 
" thcway.Thepaddbri^ttieJinirt^^ 

been damaged. BetSOcs, 




sieepy hamletin 1^ 

ganas district of West cidw^ 

to Bangladesh border, a caust cele- 
bre has dropped straight from the sky. 

On 30 March, a Russian cargo 
plane carrying seven crew members 
was forc^ to land in a swaying 
expanse of paddy aftm it ran out of 
fuel. The Aeroflot plane was on an 
unsdieduled flight from Ifrmoi. The 
people living in this remote village 
had so far 'onfy heard die (Hstfint 
whMl planes that t^ipeared 

' (0 he nojndre than a speck in the slQr. 
For them, it was die first dose 
encouB^ with the winged wonder. 
',The. news spread like wildfire. 
Fbcfite ffOin.neaiby villa^ came in 
hoacb^ trampling die jute fields 
MRtering^dmptidtfy, and watch^ in 
iMue.'As die widiorifiea concermxl 
;; course of aodpa 

.Jto bie taken the. iidtid fescue 

sheet oeyi^ s^ ciitnie iqi. 









cultivated land, now became a fUlr* 
ground milling .wilh.exdted aOwcB. 

Bvdt i0ec a moj^ has passed, die 
qiWiual has hew'^draMag many 
mmht and nod: A oftowns* ‘ 

folic, tdd. minglo;^^ tte ddtage pE, 
coriottt villagm iit dw' 

.Nutetyram has ii^'View aiaqr- 
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numot Mstane eudvadon until the 
panels femoved. Theoffidids coi^ 
cerited.fi^ 4t is jitt.gofaeg to he an 
«Ay tasl^dm jiitiuA haagot 
'ly. noneiKiMid'.in: Ae siuali. and -ceitt 
^y > diemand^ by part the 

jieof^ odd^emherhandjiayedecid- 
lemovd of 
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I ble for his victory.” Antony supporters, 
who for so long have felt neglected and 
have demanded that until issues connect¬ 
ed with the elections in the state are settl¬ 
ed to their satisfaction, there is no room 
for reconciliation. 

The main charge against the chief 
minister was that he misused the police 
and used the government machinery to 
"cajole and capture" elected representa¬ 
tives to the DCQI)s and the PCC(I). 
And had it not been for this, Antony sup¬ 
porters maintain, the chief minister 
would not have been able to capture as 
many as 12 out of 14 district commit¬ 
tees. Karunakaran has come under 
increasing pressure from the Thennals 
Bafakrishna Pillai Committee, which 
had been formed to look into the allega- 


A.K. Antony: hitting hard 

tions of "misuse of government machina- 
ry” during the recent organisational elec¬ 
tions. But the chief minister has made it 
clear that he does not recognise the 
authority of the committee since he and 
his ministers function under direct 
orders from the party high command in 
Delhi. 

The emergence of A.K. Antony as a 
definite counter-weight to Karunakaran, 
many feel, will have a sobering effect on 
the chief minister’s highly individualis¬ 
tic style of functioning. However, it is 
unlikely that he will give in without a 
fight. Recently he told Sunday, "I have 
fought and survived political battles in 
the past against bigger giants tlian these 
,small-timers. I am at my best when my 
enemies try to pin me down, but I will 
not give up." • 

IrMdltarg. Plllmy/rrtvmndntni 



The ULFA cadres are 
offered huge sums to 
surrender 

---There cannot be a grea¬ 
ter incentive than 
^ money. At lea.st, 
Assam chief minister 
Hiteswar Saikia thinks 
j|||WW|| so. He has persuaded 
the Centre to allocate 
ASSAM Rs 110 crore for the 
rehabilitation of the sur¬ 
rendering, cadres of the United Liberation 
Front of Assam (ULFA). 

But if the huge amount—to be distribut¬ 
ed equally among the surrendering cadres 
— represents the carrot, the chief minister 
says he can also wield the stick for the recal¬ 
citrant members ol the rebel outfit: "We 
have set a deadline of 10 May for the remai¬ 
ning ULFA activists to give up arms." 


Crime time 

Politicians pay the price 
for their criminal 
connections 

r — A new trend m the 

long-running gang 
warfare in melropoh- 
tan Bombay has emer- 
ged over the past six 
months, with criminal 
■B mm groups turning their 
MAHARASHTRA guns on the politicians 
mmmmmmmmmmmmm supporting rival 

gangs. 

For the third lime in less than five 
months, a politician has fallen victim to 
the violence unleashed by the city’s 
powerful underworld. The killings have 
also highlighted the overt connections 
between gangsters and their political 
mentors, who have been making hay so 
far. 

Shiv Sena corporator and the slum¬ 
lord of Bhandrup-Vikhroli, Khim 
Bahadur Thapa, was shot dead by five 
unidentified persons while he was stand- 


PuMIc tonsuring by students: 
novel protest 

On the question of rehabilftation of 
ULFA cadres, Saikia — who e.stimates 
their number to be not more than 3,500, 
including about 600 hardcores—says that 
some of them might join the police while 
some others could start business with 
government loans. He, however, clarified 
ihrj no cash would be handed over to them, 
but "they will have to submit detailed pro¬ 
posals as to how they plan to utilise the 
government grant ” Already, about 800 
important ULFA activists have surrende¬ 
red. Only two district units, Nalbari and 
Darrang, are still holding out against the 
peace move. 

Nalbari in fact, witnessed the killing of 
at least seven army jawans in a remote- 


ing near a petrol pump in his own 
locality. The killers, armed with AK-47 
nfies, pumped 18 bullets into his body 
and escaped in their car, as Thapa's guar¬ 
ds looked on, dumbfounded and struck 
Party workers with Thapa's body: and 
of the cams 
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controlled bomb blast and subsequently, a 
massive army retaliation. The villagers, 
unable to bear the army pressure, arc now 
telling the ULFA cadres: "We waited 
long for you and it cannot be allowed to go 
on " 

The army went berserk from 11 to 14 
April. Old people, women and even childr¬ 
en were taken to the army camp and tortur¬ 
ed to extort information on the ULFA. 
F%'en Saikia admitted that the normal con¬ 
vention of letting a magistrate and a local 
policeman accompany the army raiding 
party had not been followed ever since the 
army operation was renewed on I April. 

The army exces.ses in Nalbari and the 
brutal killing of two members of a mama- 
ge party, allegedly in army firing in 
Mangaldai,havelcdto a spate ot protests 
throughout the stale. Nearly KK) students 
tonsured their heads publicly and another 
100 threatened to commit suicide in prot¬ 
est against the atrocities 

Saikia, aw'arc ol the growing resent¬ 
ment against the army, ordered a probe 
into the Nalbari incidents. He also assured 
the people that there had been no army ope¬ 
rations in the district alter 15 April • 



■ .., . , 

oh ifi^ CalcUiid subway 
threatens a historical monument 



NltlnA. Gokhale/Guwahatl 


by Icar. 

TIuipa was ihc uncrowned king of 
Bhandriip-Vikhroli. ihc twin suburbs on 
ihe nordi-casi of Bombay iccming with 
thousands of slums. Almost all of these 
slums are unauthorised and hence were a 
milch cow lot Thapa and his party. 

laist month. Vithal (’havaii, a Shiv 
Sena MLA from .Scwrec in central Bom¬ 
bay, and a known criminal, was gunned 
down at his house by lour persons 
belonging to a rival gang. Police investi¬ 
gations revealed that the issue behind 
that murder, too, had been the control 
over a slum. 

The recent incidents have exposed the 
links between the Shiv .Sena and the 
Bombay underworld. Most of the shak- 
hapramukhs (branch leaders) of the par¬ 
ty are reported to be indulging in extor¬ 
tion from slums and have criminal 
connections. 

The Shiv Sena chief, Bal Thackeray, 
during the last Lok Sabha elections, had 
declared his party’s support to the notori¬ 
ous gang of Arun Gawli. That seemed to 
have annoyed the other mafia gangs of 
the city, which arc now gunning for the 
Sena politicians and their gangster 
allies, • 

Ranvir Nayar/Bombay 


.U) Calcutta with the 
is wearing ]>r^(y 
Vlwj^iseni incase in lafes. 
Ll|ic«^tetiGittdftKe'eiuirei^ 
roads have inconve- 
nieacddinaiei]M a handful, ' 

The Tipii Sultan-Mosque, located 
at the busy Lenio Sarani crossing of 
central Calcuta has been in etui^. 
ce far 150 So far; so'good.. 

,1Iiat is, until AeMetroRiulway stait- 
'jSd;. tbei^i^u^Ung.. operations' 
t ilk QMiisquq. Cncks 


made." The Metro authorities have 
been true to dietr word and are work-- 
ing on temporary living arrange* 
meats for die Imam. 

Seraj Mubarki, secreiaiy, TSMP* 
WC, states that the repairs have been 
ineffectual. "I’m not an engineering 
'man bm repairs seem to have worsen¬ 
ed the situation. The cracks have sim¬ 
ply become laiger." The committee’s 
'main concern is safety. A visit to 
the Imam’s living quarters actually 
saw one of the sa/logs give way. For¬ 
tunately for the'lmam, one of his fol¬ 
lowers prevented it from .landing on 
his head in the nick of time; A rather 
flabbergasted looking Kfogi^idadi . 
said, "See wfaatit'slike?" Evidet^, 
Memo aMthoridea have taked dir:^ 
tem ‘temponry’ inilielfuesiacne '. 
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Jayalalitha fights back 


The Tamil Nadu chief minister goes on the offensive against the press 



By Ihc lime this 
column appears in 
print, there may have 
been more dramatic 
devek)pmenls in the 
controversy involving 
the Speaker of the 
Tamil Nadu Legislative Assembly and 
certain journalists of the slate against 
whom breach of privilege motions have 
been moved. At the lime of writing, the 
Speaker, S.R. Muthaiali, is acting tough 
and has ordered that arrest warrants be 
issued against the editors of Murasoli 
and Kovai Malai Marasu, publica¬ 
tions. He has also set the House in con¬ 
flict with the Supreme Court which issu¬ 
ed a stay order on the arrest of K.P. 
Sunil, former correspondent of The 
Illustrated Weekly of India in Madras. 

The Indian media arc unanimous in 
Its fears that press freedom is in Jeopardy 
in Tamil Nadu. The Indian Express edi¬ 
torial said that the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment’s scries of attacks on the fourth est¬ 
ate and its declared intention to bring 
legislation to curb the press are tanta¬ 
mount to an assault on the freedom of 
information. 

”Ms Jayalalitha is preparing for 
some good, old-fashioned media 
bashing", declared The Telegraph. The 
Hindustan Times took a serious note of 
"Ms Jayalalitha’s threat to legislate 
press-muzzling measurcs".The usually 
sober Hindu fears that the spate of privi¬ 
lege motions against newspapers decid¬ 
ed upon by the Tamil Nadu Assembly in 
recent weeks rellectcd a growing intoler¬ 
ance of press and public criticism which 
was quite out of tune with the mood 
outside. 

Writing in The Times of India, Praful 
Bidwai accused the Jayalalitha govern¬ 
ment of systematic intimidation of jour¬ 
nalists, verbal attacks on the press as an 
institution, tendentious criticism of all 
j Opposition papers, and, above all, physi¬ 
cal attacks on newspaper and magazine 
offices by goons. That august bexly, the 
Editors Guild, is apprehensive that Ms 
i Jayalalitha has shown a spirit of intoler¬ 
ance towards freedom of expression. 

There are two major issues involved 


in this controversy. The local and the 
national press are absolutely right in con¬ 
demning what they see to be attempts to 
throttle the press, particularly with 
regard to media coverage ol the proceed¬ 
ings ot the Legislative Assembly. Ihe 
privilege proceedings launched against 
K.P. Sunil and other journalists arc 
certainly a kind of ovcrrcaction not 
usually associated with a nation which is 
proud of a vibrant, free press. As the Indi¬ 
an Express pul it, "It canmn he the Spea¬ 
ker’s case that merely reporting on the 
conduct of the members of the House or 
criticism of that conduct in order to keep 
the public informed amount to a breach 
of privilege." 

One can only hope that the Speaker is 


persuaded to see reason and pul an end 
to this sorry episode. 

The second issue, unfortunately, has 
escaped the attention of nufsi jour¬ 
nalists. Rasheeda Bhagal of the Indian 
Express is an honourable exception. 
Writes Bhagal, "To be fair to Ms Jayalah- 
Iha, she definitely has a point when she 
talks of personal vendetta. There has 
been no dearth ol gutter journalism, par¬ 
ticularly in a .section of the Tamil press, 
when it comes to writing about Jayalali- 
Iha and her film world background. And 
It cannot be denied that the mud- 
slinging assumes muikier shades, hurts 
much more and does more damage 
because the target is a woman." 

Why are the Editors Guild, the nation- 










Wrote Praful Bldwal in The T/mes,"There ia certainly no other 
chief minister who refuses to meet Journalists except at his or her 
own choosing. No other is half as hysterical as Ms Jayalalitha in 
her criticism of that press which she claims is out to malign and 

persecute her" 
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al press and rhc galaxy of columnists sil¬ 
ent on this issue? In fact, ever since 
Jayalalitha came into prominence in 
Tamil Nadu politics, she had been the 
favourite target of the gutter and sec¬ 
tions of the ‘clean’ press. The newspa¬ 
pers reported with relish when a DMK 
^er^^j/iJr/^iulled at her san during MGR's 
funeral. "J-ayalalitha stripped" screamed 
the headlines m seveial ‘respectable’ 
English dailies when the AIADMK 
divested herol certain powers. 

The same vein conlmues in Praful Bid- 
wai's ‘news analysis' in The Times. 
"There is certainly no olhei chief mini¬ 
ster who reluses to meet journalists 
except at his or her own choosing and 
whim and eerlamly no other who is half 
as hysterical as Ms Jayalalitha m her cri¬ 
ticism of that press which she claims is 
always out to malign and persecute her. 
The press-as-adversary, inedia- 
as-cnemy and jounialisis-as-troublc are 
themes whicii Ms Jayalalitha and her 
sycophants play endlessly/' 

Bidwai sheds copious tears over the 


attacks on the offices of Murayoli, Nak- 
kerati, Tharasu and Kumudam which 
had carried unflattering articles on the 
Tamil Nadu chief minister. I would 
strongly advise Bidwai to learn Tamil 
and read in original what these and other 
publications say on Jayalalitha. That 
lady, unfortunately came from the world 
of films and had a long-standing relation¬ 
ship with the late MGR. What more do 
the media need? I was amused that Bid¬ 
wai found Kumudam "highly respected, 
conservative, staid". He should open the 
magazine and look at the illustrations of 
the females, all big-bosomed and with 
plunging necklines. And have .someone 
translate the salacious, sex-dripping sto¬ 
nes. It IS astonishing that Bidwai’s news 
analysis does not contain a single word 
on the gutter journalism of Tamil Nadu 
of which Jayalalitha is the chief target. 

I was a bit surprised that even the 
females of the media species are so 
unkind towards Jayalalitha. They com¬ 
ment only on the "paranoia, sycophancy 
and isolation of the Jayalalitha govem- 

SHYAMTEKWANI 


ment". Add to these some barbed, perso¬ 
nal comments on the chief minister. We 
all know that Tavleen Singh is slim, svel¬ 
te and smashing. Naturally she claims 
that Jayalalilha’s "florid features paint¬ 
ed in hues make her look north Indian 
fair". Do you know that Jayalalitha 
looks "more overblown in her current 
favourite dress, the academic gown and 
cap"? Singh also hints slyly al Jayalali- 
tha’s "live-in girlfriend" and that they 
poured water on each other from silver 
vessels while bathing at the recent Kum- 
bcikonam festival which was marred by 
the deaths of around 50 people in a stam¬ 
pede. And who was responsible for the 
stampede? Jayalalitha, of course. 

Tavleen Singh makes sneering refer¬ 
ences to the security surrounding the 
Tamil Nadu chief minister—swamisof 
Black Cats, the high-walled fortress 
which IS her home, the blinding 
floodlights and so on. Well, doesn’t eve¬ 
ryone know that Jayalalitha is number 
one on the hit list of the LTTE? The secu¬ 
rity provided to Rajiv Gandhi elicited 
similar sneering comments from certain 
.sections of the media. They were silenc¬ 
ed only when the former Prime Minister 
was blown to bits at Sriperumpudur. 

Lies, distortion and scurrilous writing 
should receive the same condemnation 
in the media as the efforts of certain state 
governments to throttle press freedom. 
But then how can one expect this from 
our free press which gleefully reported 
the ma-hahen gullies let loose on the late 
Indira Gandhi by Ramnath Goenka who 
was lionised as a Champion of our Free 
Press ? This sickness goes deep and can¬ 
not be cured so easily, I fear. 


It’s over 


Ju.si as I finished typing out this sec¬ 
tion of the column, I read the announce¬ 
ment in an eveninger on the closure of 
Science Today, one of The Times of 
India group magazines. 

Nearly 22 years old, the magazine 
was appreciated by students, members 
of the scientific community and lay 
readers interested in science. A much- 
neglected member of the Times group, it 
never received much ad support. 

We often boast of having the world’s 
largest pool of scientists and technicia¬ 
ns. What a pity that a science magazine, 
belonging to an affluent publishing 
group had to meet with this fate. • 
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Joint effort 


Collected works on history, caste politics, architecture and more 


The hungry stones 

Architecture revived by Pavan 
Varwa and Sondeep Shankar 

Thisisacofrce-table 
history well told, 
not of knights and 
conquests but of 
majestic mansions 
in their last days, 
recalling an era 
when the rich and 
the cultured vied 
with each other in 
the an oi gracious 

living. 

Writer Pavan K. Varma. who is with 
the Indian Foreign Service and Sondccp 
Shankar, photo editor of the Observer 
group of newspapers, spent a year in the 
galis and mohallas of old Delhi, captur¬ 
ing on camera the fast-disappearing 
relics of the medieval Mughal city of 
Shahjahanabad. 

Crumbling facades and decaying inte¬ 
riors arc all that remain of the opulence 
and ostentation that once were, and 
would be lost forever under rubble — 
and the pressure of a burgeoning popula¬ 


tion, poverty and a typical Indian 
neglect of heritage — if they were not 
preserved in the pages of this sensitively 
planned picture-history. 

Tracing the area’s history from the 
16th century, Varma and Shankar have 
explored the architecture of old Delhi, 
concentrating mainly on the havelis of 
the rich and powerful of the 18th and ear¬ 
ly 19th centuries The pictures of 
intricately-carved gateways and arches 
suddenly appear to punctuate the con¬ 
gested alleys described in the bmk, 
courtyards overflowing with garbage 
yield up circular haradans and house 
godowns, and as the camera pans the 
gloomy interiors, lustreless chandeliers 
swing sadly over moth-eaten Persian 
carpets 

But a lucid text interspersed with lyri¬ 
cal shmrics brings alive the romance of 
Begum Samru's havidi and the church 
she built oft Chandni Chowk, the intri¬ 
gue of Namak llaraam Ki Haveli, and 
the grandeur of Lala Chunna Mai's town 
house. 

Some of the photographs are guilty of 
emulating postcards, tlKnigh, and that 
takes away from the general ambience 
that Shankar and Varma seek to create. 
And the absence of a glossary leaves 
gaps in the text sprinkled with Urdu 


words. 

But the book as a whole speaks of a 
commendable efioil on the pail ol both 
the writer and the photographer and 
their inlensivc research into their s*ih|ecl 
shows. 

Priiha Sen Chowdhsiry 

Mansions At Dusk The Havelis Of Old Delhi Text Pavan 
K Varma Photographs Sondeep Shankar Published in 
India by Spantech Publishers Pvt Lid 


Across the waters 

Recent writing in Sri Lcmka 

Anthologies, as a 
rule, are exciting 
fare. Not because 
they are usually a 
judicious mix of 
the good and the 
interestingly avera¬ 
ge, but because 
most compilations 
are woven around 
a theme of topical 
relevance to the reader. The one (on 
modem Sri Lankan literature) presently 
under review is a kind of multi¬ 
dimensional collage on a nation reliving 
the trauma of posl-colonialism which 
adjudged English-speaking nationals 
the oppressive elite; on the horrors of liv¬ 
ing with a violent brand of nationalism, 
and its hatred for everything European. 

The last is most strongly manifested 
in the young Lakdasa Wikkrama- 
singha’s fierce verse: 

"Don’t talk to me about Matisse...the 
European style of 19(X) 

lo our remote villages the painters 
came 

And our white-washed mud huts 
were splattered with gunfire." 

The section devoted to ‘New Poetry 
From Sri Lanka’ has the fire of early pro¬ 
mise, though the same can hardly be said 
pf the prose. 

The short stories, on the other hand, 
range between the average and the medi¬ 
ocre. And even when there^e generous 
splashes of local colour and flavour, a 
kind of bourgeois superficiality detracts 
from their genuineness. 

Most prose pieces are stories centred 
around urban middle-class situations: 



B^gum Samni’s hnvelk Mhlnd the hoanthigs the past survivas In 
tha classle columns and groan, woodsn/alM 
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what passes for the happy wedded life of 
a good-hearted government clerk and 
his young, self-obsessed wife and what 
it is revealed to be after the discovery of 
a snake in their immaculate garden. 

In ‘Misunderstanding’, by J.S. Tissai- 
nayagam, the theatre shifts to the cam¬ 
pus, where the social gulf between 
natives communicating in the vernacu¬ 
lar and the English-speaking elite prev¬ 
ents a Sinhala boy from befriending a 
junior at Colombo University. The lat¬ 
ter, a girl, studies in The English Medi¬ 
um, as it is referred to with distaste by 
the other students, who equate it with 
kaduwa — the sword of power and 
oppression. 

If Sri Lankan writing in English is just 
as complex as its social fibre, its native 
literature — in ^Sinhalese and Tamil — 
rivals that of its neighbouring subconti¬ 
nent. A perfect example is Of A Queen 
And A Courtesan, by Ediriwira Sarach- 
chandra, a story about an untutored villa¬ 
ge woman who achieves success in 
Colombo’s theatre circuit as a result of 
her director’s encouragement — and has 
nearly to pay a terrible pnee for his 
Pygmalion-like obsession for his crea¬ 
tion. A complex, moving drama, with a 
conclusion that, like those of nearly all 
the translations in the compilation, quali¬ 
fies as genuine drama. 

What a pity that the effect of much of 
the anthology is marred by the many pro¬ 
ofing errors. 

Saugata Bagchl 

The Penguin New Writing In Sn Lanka edited by D C R A 
Goonelilleke Published by Penguin India Pneo Rs6i) 


As the world turns 

Essays on global changes 
edited byAlokesh Barua 

Over the final 
months of the 
Eighties, the world 
changed forever 
when four decades 
of suspicion built 
on nuclear terror 
came to an end. 
History accelera¬ 
ted: the permafrost 
of the Cold War 
thawed, socialism and the post-World 
War II order broke down and Germany 
and Japan emerged as economic 
powerhouses. 

Global Order, a collection of articles 
by political pundits, attempts to analyse 



Mikhail Gorbachev: tiHi dltlntefratioffi 
of the Soviet Union 
coincided with hie downfeii 


these changes, explaining why the last 
five years mark the beginning and end of 
different eras. In Global Order, treated 
under five sections by editor Alokesh 
Barua, the authors relied on the recent 
changes, on the new world of collapsing 
borders, economic interdependence, the 
role of developing countries and the 
mlernational agencies, as also, India’s 
position in the new world. 

The small anthology of essays would 
serve as the ideal overview lor the stu¬ 
dent of international relations 
were it even a little easier to plough 
through the pages of stolid, even very 
opaque writing. The articles, of uneven 
quality, arc really edited versions of 
earlier speeches — making them even 
less readable. And only the extremely 
dogged student will be left unfa/ed by 
the hundreds of typographical errors, 
some of them embarrassing, that litter 
the book. 

Srttgoy ChowtUmry 

Global OrderedUiad by AlokMh Barua Published by 
Lancers Books. Pnee Rs 400. 


Predator and prey 

A story about caste violence by 
Mudra Rakshasa 

While there have 
been a good num¬ 
ber of translations 
of literary works 
from English into 
the Indian langua¬ 
ges, translations of 
Indian literature 
into English are 
still scarce, and 
Penguin India has 
been doing a commendable job in filling 
the gap, Robert A. Hueckstedt’s transla¬ 
tion of Mudra Rakshasa’s The Hunted 
comes as another significant Penguin 
contribution to the internationalisation 
of Indian literature. 

The book, originally published in 
Hindi five yeitrs ago, under the title Dan- 
davidban (The Criminal Code), is easily 
recommendable to foreign readers as 
not only a fine example of the modem 
Indian novel, but as a kind of fictionalis¬ 
ed reportage on contemporary Indian 
reality. 

The story is an allegory about hatred 
— arising from the social demarcations 
that have been tearing apart the fabric of 
the world’s biggest democracy. At the 
same time, it delves deep into the layers 
of human consciousness. One of its pro¬ 
tagonists, Bhooray Lai, a schoolteacher, 
is the archetypal intellectual revolutiona¬ 
ry who leads the Dalit people of Bhudra, 
a non-descript north Indian village, to 
revolt against their oppressive upper- 
caste landlords. 

Bcdana Moosahar, the outcast hun¬ 
ter, is the key actor in this bloody drama. 
He has the skill to hunt wild animals but 
cannot himself avoid falling prey to ano¬ 
ther form of predator, the landlord. The 
hunter refuses to be hunted any longer 
and turns his weapon towards the oppres¬ 
sor. The landlord is killed and all hell is 
let loose on the villagers. 

What should Bhooray Lai do? Beda- 
na has done what he could not do. But he 
knows that the landlord-police combi¬ 
ne will now retaliate with a greater fero¬ 
city. So, even as he leads the villagers to 
the final battle, he is tortured with doubt 
about the outcome. • 

Nllag/anDutta 

The Huntedby Mudra Rakshasa Published by Penguin 
Prtca: Ra 75. 
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Thechamp 

Geet Sethi ushers in the golden age of billiards in India 


G ael Selhi may yet scale a height 
no Indian has reached so far. We 
have had stray winners of compe¬ 
titions, even junior world champions. 
But a professional world champion is 
something else, which Geet may beco¬ 
me in September, when the World Billi¬ 
ards Championship is staged in Calcutta. 

Calcutta is where organised billiards 
in India began. It is befitting that the 
world professional championship will 
be held here from 22 to 27 September. 
For Indians, it will provide the opportu¬ 
nity of seeing the current number one, 
Sethi, bid for the world crown. 

Geet Sethi, who had won his first pro¬ 


fessional competition last November in 
Delhi, repeated the feat at the Consort¬ 
ium Finance World Masters Billiards 
Championships held in the capital by 
beating Robby Foldvari in a cracking 
final on 11 April. His devastating form 
on the international circuit has pushed 
him ahead of Mike Russell to the top 
spot in professional billiards rankings. 

This time, in the final, Geet was in 
demand from the start of the best- 
of-fifteen, 150-up match. The match 
was broken up into three sessions of five 
games each and, in the very first, Geet 
led Foldvari 3-2. At the end of the tenth 
game, the lead was increased to 6-4. But 


by then, despite some superlative shots 
and two century breaks, Foldvari was 
obviously tiring. He did come up to a 
game behind Sethi, but thereafter Geet 
was in full fiow as he finished the match 
without going through the full stretch of 
15 games. 

The heartening note here is that pro¬ 
fessional billiards is obviously catching 
on in this country. And, if British televi¬ 
sion ratings of the recently-held cham¬ 
pionship there are anything to go by, TV 
viewership in this country, too, could go 
up considerably if Geet wins in Calcut¬ 
ta. In England, billiards viewership was 
higher than that of golf and athletics. 


For Indians, R will 
provide the opportunity 
of seeing the current 
number one, Qeet Sethi, 
bid for the crown at the 
World Billiards 
Championship In 
Calcutta. And If he wins, 
the victory could usher 
In the golden age of the 
sport In India 


Even as Mark Wildman, chairman of 
the World Professional Billiards and 
Snooker Association (WPBSA), is mak¬ 
ing a bid for the IOC's recognition of the 
game as an exhibition sport in W96 at 
Atlanta, Radiant Sports Management 
(RSM) of New Delhi has signed a three- 
year contract with the WPBSA. The Indi¬ 
an body has guaranteed sponsorship of 
2,00,000 pounds sterling for tourna¬ 
ments spanning these three years. 

This includes the Calcutta World 
Championship where 20,000 pounds 
sterling will be offered as prize money. 
From the player’s point of view, especia¬ 
lly the leading Indians, some of whom 
are rated very high, this is welcome 
news. This sport could also act as a 
catalyst to release some amateur games 
from their shackles if more sponsors 
come in, attracted by the publicity for bil¬ 
liards—especially since a world champ¬ 
ion from this country is waiting in the 
wings. 

Radiant Sports Management, headed 
by Aushim Khetarpal is meanwhile, 
arranging for more world-level competi¬ 
tions in other disciplines. RSM’s promo¬ 
tion of both billiards and snooker — 
from 1988—has seen a surge in popula¬ 
rity of these disciplines. The sponsor¬ 
ship and turnout at the Centaur Hotel in 
Delhi for the recent competition bears 
this out. Future plans include an Indian 
Masters Snooker tournament, to be held 
cither in Bangalore or Bombay later this- 
year. The competitors include Geet 
Sethi and Sonic Multani of India and 
seven foreign players, including two 
women. This list will include Steven 
Davis, Steven James, James Wattana 
and Tony Drago, all leading players. 

Squash is also on the RSM list and, 
with living legend Jahangir Khan firmly 
behind all international competitions, 
this venture should also see the leading 
lights in action. These will also be prize- 
money tournaments, where Indians will 
also be in with the chance of winning. 

But it is the green baize that is the 
most attractive at the moment. Aushim 
Khetarpal feels that if Geet Sethi wins in 
Calcutta, the victory could usher in the 
golden age of billiards in India. • 
MIHUm 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


a maximum demand of some 
800 million units per year. 
And will come up with excit¬ 
ing new varieties. 


Social matfc 


■ He is a magician with adif- 
ference. Rather than pulling 
out coloured ribbons, bunny 
rabbits or pigeons from his 
top hat, B. Kamesh produces 
something entirely different 


Rainbow 

flowers 

■ The phrase as red a.s a rose 
might soon become passe. 
On your birthday, your 
friend might land up with a 
bouquet of blue roses; and 
you might spot your neigh¬ 
bour with a bunch of black 
roses in a funeral procession. 

Something out of a sci-fi 
film? Certainly not. For 
those with a green thumb, 
it’s a dream come true. 
According to Foza Singh, 
head oi the division of orna¬ 
mental crops of the 
Bangalore-based Indian 
Institute of Horticulture 
Research (IIHR), a variety of 
unusuallycolourcdflowers 
— roses of different .shades 
of blue, yellow and blue 
anthurium and gladioli — 
will soon make a splash in 
Indian gardens. 

With the help of genetic 
engineering and bio¬ 
technology, which includes 
micropropagation system, 
tissue culture and somaclo- 
nal variations, the fiower 
industry will be able to meet 

V:’*- ^ k 


OEHRADUN; A pigeon was 
employed, by an examinee to 
feny him solved answers from 
an outside helper, during an exa- 
minatioil at the Sadhu Ram Inter 
College, on 25 April. An aleit 
invigilator, finding dte.move- 
n^nts the pigeon ^auspi' 
Clous', laid a with^^ lielp 
of his colleagues and sectirity* 
$tafr. ThebiidrS^ l^ore^ 
.tte assisuot ise|cieta(^y^:q]ecial 
squad and due pri^aal. The 
IgnanU oQMoypd niy^wer* 




with a nblNT lNHidrw iiO^^tw^ 
could be made’ 

doits 

dove xsiS relwMd.’ Aiid since none of < 

the hightyMitdhed’fdhfcihe exai!^nee«^ 


— interesting messages pro¬ 
pagating such varied ideas as 
national integration, anti¬ 
dowry theme, drug abuse,- 
health and family welfare, 
immunisation and childcare. 

Kamesh has vowed to 
help the process of social 
reform by waving his magic 
wand. "I believe that like the 
electronic medium, magic 
can be effectively used for 
social reform and personal 



SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


Pni2£ KS ZOfrFOlK CONtWSUXlbNd ‘ 



F«rM : 
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development," he says. 
Kamesh stresses that the use 
of magic for educational pur¬ 
poses will be popular and 
successful as magic fascina¬ 
tes both young and old. 

Kamesh’s services have 
been effectively used by the 
ministries of information 
and broadcasting, health and 
family welfare and human 
resource development. He 
has also travelled throughout 
the country to stage magic 
shows for UNICEF on 
the theme of immunisation 
and childcare. The magician- 
tumcd’social reformer has 
also performed for a number 
of organisations. 

If only, social reform 
could be brought about by 
saying "abracadabra"! • 



RAIPIJR: By writing Ac word ’Rama' 
both sides of a postcaid, Bhavana 
deut, is to find a place in 
W6iidRecpfi^ Sbe has so-far writu^ 
times and though no pubtished'raconts f^; 
vany ibcalls that someone had 
boifa sides of a postcard. She has 
of the<»lAi oh a grain rice amt oh 
sbe has written the 
<Ritu Ahuja. Agia). 
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ARIES 


(2! March-20 April) 

I nterpersonal 
communication will work 
out according w 
expectations this week. All 
your ef forts are likely to be 
crowned with success. You 
may be able to impress 
others. If you want to win 
anybody’s heart, this is the 
right lime for you to do so. 
Students should become 
more serious. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 Ma\) 

D o not overspend You 
will be tempted to 
splurge. Check 
extravagance. 
Overconfidence could be 
your undoing. Finances will 
be very sensitive. Try to 
stick to routine as much as 
possible. Creative 
enterprises and romance will 
have to lake a back seal for 
the time being. 

GEMINI 


{21 May-20 June) 

T his is the lime when you 
should project those 
plans and programmes you 
have in niind. There is a 
spurt of activity ahead of 
you. Accept ail invitations 
that come your way and 
.S(Kialisc. Artists and authors 
may find a few opportunities 
by which they can gain. 
Romance will cheer you up. 


LEO 


(21 July-20 August) 

T his may not be a very 
active week but you will 
have to be on your guard. 
Long-distance affairs will be 
unpredictable. Handle all 
business matters personally. 
Your relationship with near 
and dear ones could be rather 
touchy. Health could po.se a 
few problems. Students will 
do well. 


I LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

N ow is the lime to slow 
down. You have been 
working under considerable 
pressure and deserve a 
break. Take care of your 
health. Ensure that your diet 
is nutritious. Exercise 
self-discipline if you have 
been smoking or drinking 
too much. Get some fresh air 
and light exerci.se. 



I SAGITTARIUS 


f 21 Novemher-20 December) 

T his is a week for moving 
ahead with the practical 
affairs of life. Pay more 
attention to routine activities 
and household duties. Your 
creativity will get due 
appreciation. Students^ be 
serious in your studies. 
Matters related to buying or 
selling of properly should 
end in your favour. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

Y OU will be preoccupied 
with domestic matters 
and all other activities will 
have to wait. But whatever 
you do will reflect courage 
and determination on your 
part. Financial problems can 
be cased to a certain extent 
by the extra cash you cam. 
Romance should be avoided. 


AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

O n the whole, a good 
week to indulge in any 
sort of work. Experiment 
and find out what is suitable 
for you. This applies to a job, 
a hobby or a new pastime. 

Do not get perturbed if there 
is some turmoil in the family 
as no home is trouble-free. 
Romance shall be the high 
point of the week. 


CANCER 


VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


PISCES 


(2! June-20 July) 

^%anccrians have an 
uncanny knack of 
bouncing back just when 
people have written them 
off. You will start this week 
with determination. Put 
more effort into employment 
activities. Superiors Will be 
impres.sed by your attitude at 
work. Romance will be at a 
low ebb. 

(21 August-20 September) 

Mk lihough you have been 
#%working fairly well, you 
need to gear up even more as 
you won't be satisfied with 
what you do. Others may 
cooperate with you. 

Domestic peace will prevail. 

In business, a more 
competitive environment 
awaits you. Romance will 
make you happy. 

(21 October-20 November) 
^Sreativc projects could 
\#tum out to be a 
disappointment. In business, 
you will face rough weather. 
Work atmosphere could be 
rather upsetting. Careful 
deliberation is required 
before reaching a decision, 

Do not put too much trust in 
others. 

(2! February-20 March) 

not wait for others to 
■^contact you. Take the 
initiative. Get in touch with 
influential people. Your 
ideas need a big push. See 
what you can do to get 
financial suppart from 
superiors. If you can 
package your plans in an 
attractive manner, you will 
get the support you require. 
































RANDOM NOTES 


faaiiiigtlMMg ' 

IwR 

k-.',',';,; i/' . ~ 

■ Much .niii^ight oil .is- 
being burnt at the fin¬ 
ance minisay over the ultim¬ 
ate, fate-of Hardiad Mchia, 
the big bidl who is capable of' 
causing ^taos in the stock 
tnarkel..., 

nnancC' ministerMastno- 
han Singh, faces a real ! 
dilemma; on the bne iuintk 
the stock m^t^t 
heated, and on the other, as. 
the Sensex comes down; it is 
the small invfcstort who will 
I get burnt. 

A section of ihe gby^i , 
meiit believes that Mehtklsi 
Dhinibhai ^mbani-like figu¬ 
re (and Reliance’s Delhi 
machine is lobbying on his 
behalf), who must be (tuh^ 
before he rubs antok. Others 
believe that he symbolises a 
new spirit of emeiprise. ■ 
Mehtu ha.s met Manmo-. 
han and economic, affairs 
secretary, Mbmek Singh 
.Ahluwalia in recent weeks, 
but neither is certain about 
what should be done next. 
After the revelations about 
the SBI sckndal, however, 
the feeling is that North 
Block will move totamehim.' i 


AftSIfiiritiiar 

■ Remember that snudl 
■group ctf politically- 
motivaied men, who bHetly' 
raieddtecoonuy? 

You don’t, huh? ' 

To refresh your mcim- 
rje^ they wens cgited dm 
Jaiufta OtAi^X the Saigsj- 
wadi .Janata .PM^. or 
Jangia 

whose chdi^ ib 

.btakvp6ff - i '■ ■ 

ing in dfiohditfi: ahd 'wondtiN'. 
.'log 


HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

Sharad Pawar can navor bo a 
mamber of a maro ayndicato. 
Ho would prefar an of^shora 
company ragistarad in a tax 
havan. 

A MAHARASHTRA MP 


^iDevi Lai; Has declared 
Ms imentioft to .launch his. 
own party. WMch is yciy 
nice, exetpj dim he h^i^s 
to be the presid^ m the 
Samajwadi Janata i'^aity. 

a Subramaniam Swamy: Ls 
not as close to the Congress 
as he used lobe. Is back widi 
Chandra Shekhar. But then, 
Chandra Shekhar’s not 
doing much either.. 



MENU CARD 


Wihdf new, what *s ^ood and what ‘snot 

■. - —in Bm^ ■'i - , 


□ 


□ 


.Uadwllm (btan ExetitaMfDOdmtbh nmfteta^ 
ontbesIteoftheoIdKemp'sCemaOpanHouse—but. - 
■tlilawasoAlyforinvitMstothepre-iaiimJiparties,Sa)Ge.. 
then, neatly evetythino has colbpsed, starting wlthtiie 
kitchei. The food can IM b«k ana theaervlca Is a 


Apoorva: The south lodiart fish place for trendies who 
: want to imagine that they ate stumming IL.^ day, Apoprva 
:i$ like any oflMrmkt'prtee festaurantinttafortaru, tot a 
dirmer-time, the Mabtwr crowd drim thwfl fw 11^ 

biackboam menu of lidtapecbbi^^We buM 
80 -.ro. butdlofBomt»yiMMRtt.taifbi«ll.-. 


llllBymha:lh)wmdMmehadwinErre^Lseng(formerty 
•oftheGoidenOragenaodl^Otndw^inani^ ..- 
frwtolti»hoitt«,NmlHd.folid.bM.lii^^ . 

. LsengfoibNK Ms memor-^JiieiUin!^^ 
adMdniQrMKodiumgtttbffiatt-ndlttlp^ 
Wayroseavoids the inl8rmediibclaiueg;iiiihaf^ .. ’ 
CMpafbnfen. ' f ': 'r 




ancMiul 
.'ting tb^ fwgt'gomfac^’N-'l^ 
^Dia^l^': Rjeniaifw tfae'ultiidi^ 
;Chaiid^ St^hnr toydil^^, 
.a'Hftmobhn Dhawant-.ib*^ 
'been evicted lhMnhb.}dxw%' 
ous New Delhi fesidehee.# 
lookingforandetoplay. 
•aiMwlayiim Singh Yaday;. 
Not on talking terms widi 
Chandra Shekhar: 
i ak^tunanb^l Patel: Cdntx'. 


Anepltai^fdr 

HMsf ' 

■ A sonlid little dramij 
.has been enacted itj 
Cdctitta dfer Satyajit RnyX 
>rtinertd. Readers will it^’ 
ibow-a [oeti^gooatfa, 
Swiman, emerged at the. 
of tns ciemaikMi aftd.proioe^' 
fded to ^ assaidt 'a 
;CPI(M)'MP. The .Calcfi^' 
Police were tehA^umt-io ttlte! 
any action against hitro. and 
, -the-; •' .gobmfd: 

sumnioaed b.lC. SPhtu- 'dR 
police commissioner, .h/ 
shouting *Sahaida,.Sahada*.' 
Finally, Buddhod^. 
.fachmya, state irt^ster'-l^ 
[information and. - cti^u^ 
afbirs, Rifc^ the uogQ-.-" 
take Swty^intp custody..,.. v 
Siiteedwti,-H^b^jdiii£ 
ged that he'^ 
cctiiie police foroe ^ 

B.K; &ilia evin.iftM^eivii^. 
ohe of b» 

has boeb stremtousty .dep^. 
t^fJhdwCaikl'thempb^ 

•CUM .fsolipb. 

fminedwasanienhdiiiMi^ 

* lift (j^Mj^goiesliiitto;.: 
and .aitys, wHh 
iicwidocrriiiat Swam'^idiK 
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Ooe 9HM 
■*** Narasimhft 
'Sin^—has 
as dways, in to die 
hdtispapprs. 

. If one set of reporteni say 
^t Rao. is a Rrst class, 
uppcr<aste, unprintable 
word Ibr his spurious argu- 
rriehts about the caste compo¬ 
sition of the eWe, others 
t^e the equally specious 
Charge that Singh is dividing 
the countiy into the north 
and'the south. 

‘ Neither charge, clearly, is 


hi;ari)in('I;Ntralhall 

The BJP venerates Acharyas 
and wants us all to be Bhartls. 
But the moment the two get 
together, all hell breaks loose. 

ACONGRESS(l)MP 



The week before that, 
bureaucrats were talking 
about the bright chances of 
K.P. Geethakrishnan, the fin¬ 
ance secretary. But his 
appointment seems a distant 
possibility now. Gcetbak- 
rishnan comes from the I9S8 
batch, while the choice, it is 
increasingly being felt, will 
be made from the 1957 one. 
Except that the. Prime 
Minister, who has to make 
the appointment, is saying 
nothing for the moment. 
Naresh Chandra, the Cabinet 
secretaiy, retires on .31 July 
and the new man has to 
bci appointed the next day* 
Meanwhile, P.C. Alexan¬ 
der has been participating in 
informal consultations about 
the choice of the next Cabi¬ 
net secretary. For instance, : 


on 12 April, he was called to 
a breakfast meeting hosted 
by M.M. Rajcndran, the 
sports secretary. P. Murari, 
,thc presidential secretary 
and M.K. Narayanan, then 
•director of the Intelligence 
Bureau (IB), also attended. 

Conversation turned to 
the subject of Chandra's suc¬ 
cessor and Alexander reveal¬ 
ed he Would come to Delhi 
after this session of Parlia¬ 
ment to "help the PM". 
Alexander is close to 
Rajendran and until three 
weeks ago, the sports secreta¬ 
ry was the leading favourite. 
But his tenure as Karunani- 
dhi’s chief secretary and alle¬ 
ged links with the LTTE 
have spoilt his chances. 
Tamil Nadu’s iron butterfly, 
Jayalalitha, is also opposed 


Rijjiiii Singh: CMltivatli^ 

gMliraMY 

true. The fact is that like all 
tithcr politicians, Singh and 
Rao too are making use of 
the' press to make their posi- 
ti^lls known to their party, 
i Afet which Rao will go 
l^k to being his usual hosti¬ 
le self to the press, and Atjun 
will once again revert 
to bebig the strong silent 

But fill then, happy days 
ure here for reporters, 
who*re being sought out as 
never before, . 


Racofforthetop 

S Who is leading in the 
race for the Cabinet 
secretaryship? Last week, a 
new name madb the rounds; 
that of S. Rfyago|Ml, secreta¬ 
ry in the p(t|rerministiy. I 






Who will be the next Congress treasurer ? 


SItaram Kafif: The great survivor, who is the current 
incumbent. There has been talk of removing Kesn on the 
grounds that ha's such a sleazeball. On the other hand, 
many argue that this unsavoury job is best performed by 
sleazeballs. Will survive, if no strong candidate emerges. 


MurU Daara: At Tirupati, he was mentioned as being 
Narasimha Rao’s choice for the job. This perception led 
him to get over 130 votes in the working committee 
elections, even though he had officially retired from the 
contest. But Oeora is content to be king of Bombay, and will 
probably turn the job down. 


SaUahShannas Making a determined effort for the 
pb: it would be one wsqt of keeping in touch with all the 
ndustrlal fat cats, who cultivated him during the Rajiv era. 
But his prospects have nosedived after the fiasco of the 
working committee elections. Plus, people are now less 
wiHing tobeliauotbatbe truly represents Sonia. 


OlMilaai NaM Azadt A bit of a lightweight these days, 
but industrialists feel comfortable with Azad. And he has 
been far more active behind the scenes than » generally 
realised. Could emerge as a compromise cand^te. 


tQ hhn, a fact tot the Prime 
Minister epn tpore, . 

And that can Only wqrk to 
Rajagopal's advantage. 


Museum ple^ 

Number i Willingdon 
, Oreseem, is the centre 
of hectic activity. Since 
obtaining possession of it 
four ntonlhs ago, Rashtrapa* 
ti Bhavan has put doi^^ns of 
men of the Central Public 
Works Department (CPWD) 
at work to remove all the 
bovine traces of an. earlier 
tenant: Devi Lah 
And why the rush? Presi- 



D#vl Lalrbut wliat was 
wronf with my saads? 

dent R. Venkaiaraman wants 
to open a museum here, 
stocked with the treasures of 
Rashtrapati Bhavan, before 
he leaves office irt July, this 
year. Paintings dating from 
the British Raj, exquisite 
gifts locked away in the 
toshakhamu and the 
16-wheel presidential carria¬ 
ge are some of the things 
scheduled to be put on 
display. 

Venkataraman got the 
idea of a museum about two 
years ago, when he heard 
that Devi Lai was planuing' 
to open an outlet for se^ on 
the premises of I Witimgifoh 
Cre.scent. This, app^ntly, 
enraged Venkataraman who 
remarked to friends that he 
would never allow a super¬ 
market to be b|^It oif the f^- 
sident*s Estate/ 

Now he is keen to get 
some kind of shoSY Sdhig 
before be redres.D 
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Ilrt0odii» 
'P!ii|i9k»^ 

tmoH futo and comet 

oood^i^ hat to Imop flowino 

<|^%ait onade or eng^ teizure. 
l^pm'Wonder then, that milllont of 
;ip4(!^dtQund the world depend on 
to extend^the Hfe of their 
»e(ta^^enii,t(eep It ^htihg fit. The 
Itilwaiii^ Of Codni 9IX It 


.- jihgNifr^ fj» pfdtdcf 
thrgdgh tiitcit ohd thjn; fhonm^pilt' 
month, mider engine cofjUGHtldnt^ 
rongina ttomArctic cold tothie tUbig 
engine heat and at preMuret ronqlrfg 
upto ten tom per tqucve ITK^, 

That't why we call Cotliol 0IX 
formulation, a 'Liquid Engineering' 
marvel - the lifeblood of you engine. 
Use Cottroi G1X, - a superior SF/CC 
multigrade engine oK and be attued 
of silent, smooth running and longer 
engine Hfe. 
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Racetothetop 

- a 

T he cover story tracing the ^ 

phenomenal rise of Arjun 
Singh in the national politi¬ 
cal scenario was timely (I he j 
next Prime Minister / 26 
April —- 2 May). Though he I 

has been (ienying i!mi he has 
ambitions ol bein:’ i)ic f^iine st 
Minister, it is cleai lliat he is R 
gradually inching his way \\\ 

towards the most imoriant si 

post in India. After the Tiru- Ji 

pati meet, Arjun Singh has hi 

emerged as the No. 2, tind if ar 
he can mend fences with the m 

left and what remains of the 
National Front, he could (’ 

siK)n establish himself as the le 

No. I in the Congress party. ly 

The recent reports linking si 

Narasimha Rao with the Pi 

Solanki-Bofors episode Ik 

.should gladden Arjun Singh pc 

and his men. However, fac- to 

tionalism within the Con- tr 

gress may lead to disaster as S. 

the Congress regime is still a 

Aijun SlRgh: gaining popularity 


minority government. And 
the Syndicate is bound to 
face opposition from the 
BJP. the southern states and 
the powerful Rao I action. 

H. ChakrabarttI, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ Arjun Singh’s impressive 
win in the CWC polls should 
give a boost to his efforts to 
become the most important 
man in the Congress paily. 
His anli-BJP stand helped 
him consolidate his position. 
The future of Singh’s career 
will depend a lot on the 
amount of support he can 
muster from the cow-bell sla¬ 
tes of Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. 

A. Jacob Sahayam, 
Thiruvananthapuram (Kerala) 

■ The 79ih plenary session 
of Congress(I) has pul a 
stamp of legitimacy on 
Rao’s leadership and his 
faith 111 democracy. The ses¬ 
sion also saw the stcK’ks of 
Janardhan Reddy go sky- 
high: he had made excellent 
arrangements at a very short 
notice 

I lowever, gelling into the 
(’ongress Working (’ommil- 
lee does not necessarily imp¬ 
ly that Arjun Singh is a 
strong contender for the 
Prime Minister's chair. He 
has proved that he is a ciever 
politician, but he is still far 
too immature to lead a coun¬ 
try like ours. 

S. Bachanjeet Singh, 

Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 




Kashmir: how green Is the Valley 7 


Thoughts on 
Kashmir 

T he importance of Kash¬ 
mir has never been grea¬ 
ter than it is today {April 
overtiires, 20- -26 April). 
Kashmir is ihc gateway to 
Afghanistan, (’hina and Rus¬ 
sia and, ol course, Pakistan. 

The Pakistanis have 
always covertly claimed that 
Kashmir belongs to them 
and at the same time, overtly 
supported the idea of a free 
Kashmir, independent from 
India. However, it is now 
clear that if Kashmir secedes 
from India, it will not join 
Pakistan 

But will a iree Kashmir be 
able to lake on Pakistan mili¬ 
tarily? Secondly, what 
would be the geographic 
area of an independent Kash¬ 
mir? Will Pakistan be will¬ 
ing to give up the portion.s it 
occupied in 1948? And what 
about the land that China 
grabbed during the Indo- 
Chinese wars? 

What will happen to the 
thousands of Hindus who 
have lived in the Valley for 
generations? Will those who 
tied the Valley in the la.st few 
years be allowed to resettle? 
Or will we witness an exo¬ 
dus, similar to the times of 
the Partition? 

Moreover, a country «:an- 
not survive on fruits and car¬ 
pets alone. The idea of a land- 
l(x:ked stale that cannot sus¬ 
tain itself agriculturally, 


d(X‘s m>l seem very \ lable. 
Tourism, the piimary indus- 
tiy m Kashmir, has sulfered 
considerably m the last few 
years 

The leaders of the trouble- 
loin state should seriously 
think over the practicality of 
an independent Kashmiri 
stale. One hopes that Kash¬ 
mir will remain a part of 
India, as it has always been. 
Charu A. Kumar, New Delhi 


Rubber stamps? 

T he dismissal of the Naga¬ 
land government was a 
blot on democracy {The Cen¬ 
tre knows best, 26 April — 2 
May) The Centre wants all 
Governors to act merely as 
Us agents and has effectively 
reduced them to rubber stam¬ 
ps. In a democracy like ours, 
more respect should be giv¬ 
en to the high post of a 
Governor.- 
Dhanajay Patro, 
Bhubaneshwar (Orissa) 


The need of the 
hour 

T he statement given by the 
director-general of poli¬ 
ce, K.P.S. Gill on the Punjab 
kilings is bound to attract cri¬ 
ticism (Dial M for mercena- 
ries, 26 AfiKl — 2 May). 
Continued negligence of the 
state by successive central 
governments has worsened 
the situation in Punjab. Mur- 
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Dancing star 


ff^oubts have been raised 
l#about Him star Meenak¬ 
shi Seshudri’s expertise at 
classical dancing {High 
brows, 15—21 March). 9ul 
her Odissi recital,at the Kha- 
juraho dance festival has 
been widely appreciated. 

M,Sh$$MfM9dra$(Tmnti 
Nadu) 

■ As a resident of Delhi, I 
can vouch for the fact that 
Meenakshi Seshadri, 
though a student at that time, 
was a well-known 

dancer in the capital in the mid-Seventies. Her performan¬ 
ces used to draw appreciative reviews from critics like V. 
Prasad, Debu Majumdar and K. Srinivasan. She has train¬ 
ed under the guidance of Mayadhar Raut at the Jagonnath 
Mandir. She has had an experience of over 15 years as a 
classical dancer now. Just because she acts in commercial 
cinema, her dancing talents should not be undermined. 

M. ShasH Madras {Tamif Nadu) 



dmciiig hDT wwto IfMi lop 


ders pertaining to properties 
have increased considera¬ 
bly. The inncKcnt arc falling 
prey to the selfish motives of 
a few. Monetary eompensa- 
lion IS not enough to provide 
relief. The need of the hour is 
to counter the increasing vio¬ 
lence in the terror-stricken 
state of Punjab. 

N. Singh, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Help thy 
neighbour 


epal has been tucing 
quite a lew problems in 
trying to adjust with the new 
democratic set-up under the 


Kolrala: challenges ahead 

Koirala goveinmenl (Hanl 
times, 19 — 25 April) With¬ 
out interfering in their inter¬ 
nal affairs, India should 
extend all possible help to 
Nepal lu ensure that the rule 
of force does not return 
there. India should also spell 
out its stand clearly in 
answer to the various allega¬ 
tions levelled against it by 
the Nepalese Opposition. 

On the other hand, Nepal 
should defend its hard- 
earned democracy with all 
its might. It should learn 
from India's experiences 
that political independence 
without economic prosperi¬ 
ty amounts to prostrating in 
front of stronger nations for 
alms (or arms). 

Lakahman Sharma, 
Chumukedima (Nagaland) 


stock 

stalemate 


illions of investors, 
small and big, helpless¬ 
ly watched as brokers locked 
horns with the Securities and 
Exchange Board of India 
(SEBI) and brought trading 
to a hall (Going for brokers, 
3--9 May). As SEBI asked 
the brokers to register them¬ 
selves with it, the bears and 
the bulls joined hands in 
opposing the move. 


However, the investors suffe¬ 
red due to the suspension of 
activity in the bourses. The 
brokers should realise that 
the regulations are going to 
be beneficial to all in the 
long run. 

Though the current trend 
rellccts that the bullish run 
will continue once trading 
resumes, the possibility of a 
crash cannot be ruled out 
either. The finance ministry 
should take all possible steps 
to stabilise the capital mar¬ 
ket in order to protect the inte¬ 
rests of lay investors. 

Arta Mlahra, Cuttack (Orlaaa) 


Coming of age 

I ndia has long cherished a 
statesman like Narasimha 
Rao (The government's 
report card, 19 — 25 April). 
When he assumed office, he 
was looked upon as merely a 
Slop-gap Prime Minister. 

But with the pas.suge of time, 
he has proved his detractors 
wrong. 

The recent ban on LTTE 
speaks volumes of the man’s 
guts. He has given a fresh 
lease of life to the Congress 
party and has managed to 
restore some of its old presti¬ 
ge. His intellectual and 
moral capabilities should 
help India realise its true 
potential. 

SummI Barlar, QMdIh (Bihar) 


A universal 
phenomenon 


A rvind Kala rhetorically 
asks if anybody in the 
USA would care if Satyajit 
Ray made a film on home¬ 
less Americans (Brown 
man's burden, 29 March — 
4 April). The answer, at least 
by one precedent, is a resouih 
ding "yes". 

In the mid-Eighties, 
Mother Teresa proposed a 
hospice in the iitipovcrished 
Appalachian region of the 
relatively backward Ameri¬ 
can state of Kentucky. The 
locals raised severe objec¬ 
tions to the proposal. They 
suggested that she concentra¬ 
ted her efforts in her own 
land. They also took strong 
exception to the negative 
publicity such a proposal 
would bring to the region. 

It seems to be u natural 
reaction to defend any exter¬ 
nal criticism of matters in 
which one is organically roo¬ 
ted. This is not a tendency 
exclusive to the "Brown, 
man" as implied in the es.say. 
ftaghuram Ekambaram, New 
Delhi 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 


WHO APPowTCP Mr? 

'rn'mu^ummvfi^ flNOIAN^W 

(*eTT(/<^ ri/tf.../ 

l»xr%^ 1 F 



■ They write about the 
huM^fuid rdo.iK)t have, 
idbottt the child I did not 
give birth to and about the 
bungalow I do notown. 

jAYALAinHA, T<m\i Nodu 
ddt^minhter, (teeming 
the press of spreading 
ndnours . 

ildcsi’tneedaceraficitfs 


ojvpollcics. , ' 

;v#S 5 ?!aiE:^ 










share prices indicated that 
the government's policies 
had not succeeded 

■ What is Punjab after all? 
We do not have any 
rtioiuces and you cannot 

nma country justby 
selling wheat 

BEANTSntcH, Punjab chlgf 
minister, declaring that the 
demandfortm * . - 

Utdepoident sovereign 
Sildt state was nof feasible 

■ lamnotaskingfwdie 
withtowalOfariy 
reservation, lam only 
saying that those who have 
benefited from the quota 
.should pot claim it mr thc^ 
ichildrdh. Let everyone 
have a chance. 

BuuPimtAK. Orissa chief 
. mlrtttttf 

i>^y(VJ».Sinj^’s) 
<aiti(gsnnwetedincted 
RpjivOandhi 
^ - *•“ Congress 
isnot 






K 

// 


R iwayiwmi 


there the Janata Dal MPs 
find nothing against the 
ingress. 

. V ■ 

AjiT &NGH,/eoder o/rfce 
bredhawentJonataDal . 

group 

■ in a country whew v<^ 

. ate puicluued md sold, hi a, 
«»untiy udiete votes are 
stolen and tooled, the 

Pi^ament does not 
represent the people, 

KANSHlRAM,0alu|/<in 
Sanud Party Uader 

fttffl have to choose 
* between the construction 
of the temple and heading 
the government, I will not, 
hesitate in saqriflcit^ the . 
government for the temple. 

KaWAI»,^GH, up chief 
^sinister 

4 ^ < I - 

V.|ioiAsrninettQ 


eho(^ off, we’ll keepon 
crawling ahead. 

VlNODDosHl.dwfrmano/ 
the Boinbay-based 
Premier Auunnebiles, on 

the Centre’s dtsasTrous 
automobile policy ' 

■ Ihaveamaninevety 
port, tndvery oowdryi Por 

a idtl 

ah’toe Maiden^ that's 
quite an achievement. 

Meenakshi Seshadri. 
fibn actress 

















RIGHTANGLE 


SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


BJP’sra 



’etre 


Does it know where it is going to? A party in transition 


More than two 
decades ago, 
lime when India 
was yet to overco- 
WmtT me its innocence, a 
don in Cambridge 
riled nationalist 
sensibilities by 
suggesting that the 
pjHLJL-JHHI anti-imperialist 
struggle was merely an aspect of a 
"strange struggle between impotent 
rivals, a Dussehra duel between two hol¬ 
low statues locked in motionless and 
simulated combat" Anil Seal and his 
intellectual mentor. Jack Gallagher, 
became quasi-Salman Rushdies in the 
eyes of the Indian academic establish¬ 
ment because they dared to suggest that 
ideology and ideological conflicts were 
a facade for actual tensions centred on 
factions and personalities. Reiterating 
Sir Lewis Namier’s observation that it 
would be naive "to judge the essence of 
mass movements by the pronounce¬ 
ments or professions of those who mana¬ 
ge to filch them", they initiated the pro¬ 
ject to dcmythologise Indian 
nationalism. 

These Namierite insights should have 
been uppennost in the minds of those 
who attended the national council ses¬ 
sion of the Bharatiya Janata Parly (BJP) 
at Gandhinagareai lier this month. A par¬ 
ly that had been catapulted from relative 
obscurity to becoming the leading Oppo¬ 
sition piirty on the strength of its unflin¬ 
ching commitment to an ideology, seem¬ 
ed to be succumbing to the great Indian 
factional disease. 

The controversy over Govind Acha- 
rya, the media-fnendly general secreta¬ 
ry, was by no stretch of imagination a 
consequence of ideological disagree¬ 
ments. The backroom RSS pracharak 
may have been somewhat liberal in 
espousing those neo-Gandhian fonnula- 
tions such as antodaya that have unfortu¬ 
nately found their way into the BJP. But 
these are permissible flights of fantasy 
unworthy of febuke. 

Where Achiu^a erred was in disregar¬ 
ding hierarchy, being impatient for 
change and practising a fonn of open 
interaction which, while suitable tor stu¬ 


dent politics, was inappropriate for a 
national party of the stature of the BJP. 
Most important, he failed to gauge that 
politicking is also central to politics, a 
failure that left him and his mentors woe¬ 
fully isolated. In the end, stodgy medi- 
cKrity triumphed over impetuous 
brilliance. 

T he institutional strength of the BJP 
prevented the murky controversy 
from coming out into the open at Gandhi¬ 
nagar, although the extent of anguish 
among the younger members should not 
be underestimated. The high priests of 
Nagpur can, however, take heart that the 
disquiet over the leadership’s vengeful 
conduct was tempered by exemplary 
restraint. There was no question of the 
BJP emulating the factional triumphal¬ 
ism witnessed in Tirupati. The ruling 
party and the main Opposition do not 
share the same traditions of conflict 
resolution. 

And yet, the Govind Acharya episode 



Today, the BJP 
is in the throes of 
an unresolved 
dilemma: 
determining 
how best to 
balance the twin 
imperatives of 
gabbing the 
opposition 
space and 
projecting itself 
as the 
govemment-in- 
waiting 


is more than a mere footnote. Regardless 
of the purely personalised nature of 
Govind Acharya’s clash with the party 
elders, the mere fact that the dispute 
became a key issue in the BJP is indica¬ 
tive of a wider malaise. In 1990, senior 
leaders such as Atal Behari Vajpayee 
and Jaswant Singh were quite forthright 
in their opposition to L.K. Advani’s 
Rath Yatra. But this did not — despite 
media publicity — create any ripples 
within the parly. Vajpayee remained a 
darling of the ordinary party workers 
who flocked to the kar seva and Jaswant 
Singh maintained his senior parliamenta¬ 
ry status. But that was because the BJP 
was moving with a great sense of pur¬ 
pose and direction. Today’s muted fac¬ 
tionalism is a reflection of drift. 

It would be erroneous to blame the 
president, Murli Manohar Joshi, for the 
dislocation. Joshi undoubtedly has a seri¬ 
ous image problem arising from his pen¬ 
chant for courtiers, his awkward bonho¬ 
mie and his ineffective press relations. 








But these are individual foibles which 
have only a marginal bearing on the BJP 
as an institution. It may be recalled that 
scholarly, other-worldly individuals 
such as Devaprasad Chose and Raghuvi- 
ra served as president of the Jan Sangh 
without creating organisational disorien¬ 
tation. Similarly, the presence of the for¬ 
midable Vajpayee could not prevent the 
BJP from crashing to a most humiliating 
defeat in 1984. Individuals count, but 
not as much as politics. Namier notwith¬ 
standing, people are moved by ideas. 

The BJP is today in the throes of an 
unresolved dilemma: determining how 
best to balance the twin imperatives of 
grabbing the opposition space and pro¬ 
jecting itself as a govemment- 
in-waiting. The uncertainty has resulted 
in Rao grabbing the initiative. First, it 
has been unable to absorb the bewilder¬ 
ing reality of a Congress government 
effecting the second cremation of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and implementing chunks 
of the BJP manifesto. Liberalisation, 
deregulation, privatisation and Israel, 
once the BJP’s catchwords of distinc¬ 
tiveness, have been appropriated by the 
Congress, albeit shamefacedly. 

Second, its attempt to redefine the 
post-Rao political agenda through 
Joshi’s Kanyakumari to Srinagar Ekta 


Yatra proved woefully premature. Not 
only was the last leg of the journey from 
Udhampur clouded in a controversy 
which exposed the BJP president to ridi¬ 
cule, but the overall mo(^ seemed inimi¬ 
cal to another bout of confrontation. The 
Ekta Yatra was not ill-conceived, mere¬ 
ly ill-timed and lacking spadework. Its 
impact has been much below 
expectations. 

Last, the BJP-run state governments 
have not as yet been able to establish the 
party’s administrative credentials. None 
have, for example, succeeded in match¬ 
ing the reputations of the Jan Sangh- 
controlled Delhi administration of 
1967-71 and the first Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat government in Rajasthan of 
1977-80. On the contrary, indifferent 
performance has rai.sed the fear that the 
BJP could yet win the ideological war 
but lose the electoral battle. 

T he problem in essence is one of posi¬ 
tioning. Having come to the conclu¬ 
sion that Rao’s prolonged honeymoon is 
over, the BJP has stepped up its anti- 
Congress rhetoric. The combative tone 
of the political resolution in Gandhina¬ 
gar was based on the premise that with 
the National Front-Left eombine in dis¬ 
array, it will not be difficult for the BJP 



to monopolise the Opposition space. 
But doing so in conventional terms — 
"the task of the Opposition is to oppose" 
—runs the risk of reviving Lohiaitcanti- 
Congressism. In short, opposing the 
Rao government indiscriminately. 

There are, no doubt, some advantages 
in resurrecting the party’s original aim 
of being the disciplined inheritor of 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s mantle. A rural 
and populist thrust with slogans such as 
antodaya could be useful in filling the 
political void created by the collapse of 
the Janata Dal. It would, in addition, 
extricate the BJP of the tiresome burden 
of having to carry irresponsible seg¬ 
ments of the VHP and the Bajrang Dal, 
not to mention the incremental charms 
of reaching out to the poor and underpri¬ 
vileged. Moreover, the thrust is long¬ 
term, linked to governance and construc¬ 
tive work, and not dependent on emotio¬ 
nal waves. 

But there are inherent dangers in such 
an approach. Blind anti-Congressism 
may work well if Rao blunders over 
Bofors and the government is overwhel¬ 
med by an economic crisis. But the Jana¬ 
ta Party and Janata Dal experiences have 
shown that an alternative built on a pure- 
I ly negative approach is never enduring. 
The BJP managed to upset the electoral 
calculus in 1991 not because it was anti- 
Congress, but because it offered an alter¬ 
native vision of India. Ayodhya was the 
party’s cutting edge, its distinctive 
identity. 

There is no reason to believe that such 
issues have exhausted their potential. 
Ayodhya remains a live issue in Uttar 
Pradesh touching the depths of national¬ 
ist feeling; the problem of secessionism 
in Kashmir has not been seriously 
addressed by the government; infiltra¬ 
tion from Bangladesh threatens to turn 
eastern India into a Lebanon; and mino- 
rityism could find a new focus around 
the bill to give statutory recognition to 
the Minority Commission. These are 
areas where the BJP has no worthwhile 
competitors, and these are the areas 
where Narasimha Rao is bound to falter. 
And when that happens, there is no sub¬ 
stitute to a frontal ideological war. But 
preparedness has to precede 
confrontation. 

For its own sake, the BJP cannot 
afford to lose sight of its raison d‘Hre. 
The BJP is more than a political party. It 
is a movement for redefining the exist¬ 
ing contours of nationhood. Only it 
can prove Namier wrong. • 





Empress of Tamil Nadu 


Jayalalitha turns her wrath on the media 


S he is the empress of Tamil 
Nadu. Surrounded by fawn¬ 
ing partymen, she will 
crush anyone who dares to 
criticise her. Ten months 
into her reign, Jayalalitha has shown that 
if anything, she has inherited much of 
MGR’s dislike for the Fourth E.state. In 
the process, the chief minister has turned 
Tamil Nadu into a police state. 

Over the last six months, journalists 
and newspaper barons in Tamil Nadu 
have learnt it the hard way what it means 
to criticise the Jayalalitha regime. 
Reporters have been thrown behind 
bars, papers and periodicals forced to 
close down and what's more, AIADMK 
cadres and the police have been let loose 
on the errant media. 

And, in one in.stance, Jayalalitha has 
even used the office of the Speaker of 
the Legislative Assembly to discipline a 
.scribe. The incident created a furore that 
travelled all the way to Delhi and the 
Supreme Court had to step in to present 
the Tamil Nadu government from arrest¬ 
ing K.F. Sunil, a former correspondent 
ol' The IlluMraicd Weekly of India. 

In fact. Jayalalitha's troubles with the 
media started .soon alter she came to 
power. A woman who cares little for 
public lelaiions, journali.sls often com¬ 
plained that the chief minister was not 
only inaccessible, but even rude at 
times. "Her government is one of mid¬ 
night press releases," complained a 
senior scribe doing the political beat. He 
pointed out that since Jayalalitha took 
over, she has held just one press confe¬ 
rence. "Even when such .serious issues 
like the C'auvery waters dispute broke 
out or when hundreds of people died in 
the Mahamaham stampede, the chief 
I minister didn’t care to make a state¬ 
ment." says K.J.M. Verma, president of 
the South Indian Federation of 
Journalists. 

"In thel second] in.siancejthe Vishwa 
Hindu Panshad became our chief source 
of information, informed Verma, 
adding, "then the government turns 
around and charges us with carrying out 
a malicious campaign." 

Such a behaviour and the cloistered 

















life that Jav alalitha preferred only aliena¬ 
ted her government from the local 
media. And when stories criticising her 
regime began appearing in the newspa¬ 
pers, Jayalalitha hit back. 

What came as a surprise was the sheer 
viciousness of the assault. Consider the 
following: 

The editor-publisher of a local week¬ 
ly, Nakkeeran, was finding it difficult to 
find a printer because of its anti- 
Jayalalitha stand. Finally, however, R. 
Ganeshan, owner of a medium-sized 
printing press, agreed to print the maga¬ 
zine. And Ganeshan's problems started 
soon after. 

On the morning of jO April, a posse of 
police arrived at the printing press and 
arrested Ganeshan. The cops were also 
looking for Nakkeeran's chief reporter 
A. Kamaraj, but fortunately he had been 
tipped off about the plans. 

Ganeshan was subsequently remand¬ 
ed to judicial custody for ten days where 
he was tortured by the cops. Later, of 
course, he was let off on bail following 
the intervention of Kiunaraj. "By then 
Ganeshan was a weak man," recalled 
Kamaraj. "I brought him to my office, 
where he collapsed. He was hospitalised 
but died due to blood pressure 
problems." 

W hat accounts for such behaviour 
on the part oi Jayalalitha? "The 
political climate in the state is such that 
there is a kind of over-sensitivity," said 
N. Ravi, editor of the prestigious Hindu. 
He went on to explain: "Political parties 
here are based on one individual and so, 
maintaining their images becomes very 
important. And K.P. Sunil, the man who 
is making all the news these days, too 
feels the same. "Charisma has been a 
major factor with the Tamil leaders, 
especially those with a film background. 
They think there is no need for a good 
press and treat pressmen as pariahs." 

Indeed, every bit of news critical of 
the AIADMK regime appeanng in the 
papers is singled out by Jayalalitha and 
her men to launch a hounding campaign. 
Said N. Ravi: "Whatever appears in 
print is said to be motivated, be it a 
reader’s letter or a news item. The pres¬ 
ent government has absolutely no under¬ 
standing of the functioning of the press. 
If anyone calls for a certain* amount of 
restraint, it is seen as adverse criticism." 

But it would be unfair to put all the 
blame at Jayalalitha’s doorsteps. If the 
chief minister has been harsh while deal¬ 
ing with the media, some of her action is 


indeed justified. The local press in parti- resident editor of the Express* Madras 
cular has been downright scurrilous, edition: "They are doing it very cleverly, 
indulging in character' assassination. Oneday we get ads, the next day they are 
"One Tamil weekly wrote that Jayalali- withdrawn. We cannot really build up a 
tha has AIDS. Another said that she has case against them." 
had an abortion while yet another wrote What has irked the media, both nation- 

that she has an illegitimate daughter, al and local, is not the government’s 
How much such nonsense can one hostile attitude, but the manner in which 
take?" said an angry Vazhapadi Rama- the freedom of the press is being curtail- 
murthy, the state Congress president, in ed in Tamil Nadu. Most journalists felt 
defence of Jayalalitha. that Jayalalitha was perfectly justified in 

But such irresponsible journalism has her reactions to some stories appearing 
been there for quite sometime in Tamil in the press. "You can alway.s file a defa- 
Nadu. And the Dravidian parties are to mation suit. You don’t go about closing 
be blamed for the present state of affairs down establishments, burning copies of 
in the media scene in the state. Over the newspapers and using the police to scare 
years, party organs have been indulging journalists into submission," a senior 
in a lot of mudslinging that has vitiated sdribe argued. K. Suppu, former propa- 


Jayalalitha has 
come down 
heavily on the 
press in Tamil 
Nadu. AIADMK 
cadres have 
attacked 
newspaper vans 
and destroyed 
copies of papers 
critical of the 
ruling regime 

the political atmosphere in Tamil Nadu, ganda secretary of the Congress who has 
If the DMK has been carrying out a slan- been writing a column in Nakkeeran cn- 
der campaign against Jayalalitha tical of the chief minister, went a step 
through the Murasoli, the chief minister further: "Jayalalitha is a law unto her- 
ha.s used the AIADMK party organ, self. She has subverted all democratic 
Namadhu MGR, to hit back. The local institutions." 

media soonjoined the battle on behalf of With the press corps in Tamil Nadu 
some pany or the other. getting their act together in the battle 

against Jayalalitha and with the chief 
ut most media-watchers feel that the minister equally determined to discipli- 
way Jayalalitha is going about her ne the media, the war is hotting up. It’s 
job silencing criticism will ultimately unlikely that the iron lady of Tamil 
prove to be disastrous for her political Nadu will give up without a fight. As N 
career. And it’s not only the local press Ravi put it, "Her image is that of a 
that has come in for the stick. Of late, the fighter. Jayalalitha will not back out 
chief minister has even taken on giants even if she has been pushed into a 
like The Indian Express, The Statesnuin comer." • 
and The Hindu. Said Somnath Sapru, Qamlijmkmh/IIMImB 
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MEDIAWATCH 


S.NIHAL SINGH 


NOTHING NEW 


Once again, some newspapers are raking up the Bofors issue 



I t is time to ask a simple question on 
Bofors. Is the amount of space devot¬ 
ed to it commensurate with the role 
and function of the press? 

Full marks to the Indian Express for 
breaking the story on the curious mis¬ 
sive handed over to the Swiss foreign 
minister by Madhavsinh Solanki; 
appropriately, he had to tender his 
resignation from the important Cabinet 
post he held. But the acres of space devo¬ 
ted to Bofors, most recently by The 
Statesman \s new editor and old manage¬ 
ment hand, C.R. Irani, raises questions. 
These questions were earlier raised by 
N. Ram when he tangled with the editor 
of The Hindu over the latter’s decision 
to spike yet another instalment on the 
Bofors saga. 

It is the true function of the press to try 
to get at the truth in revealing malfeasan¬ 
ce and corruption. Indeed, The Hindu 
and its then c* irespondent in Swit¬ 
zerland, Chitra Subramaniam, did sterl¬ 
ing work in spi lling the beans. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi and the Congress party paid for their 
mishandling of the crisis with the par¬ 
ty's defeat in the general election. 

But it seems that Ram and his corres¬ 
pondent got carried away their suc¬ 
cess. Chunks of matter on Bofors conti¬ 
nued to flood the pages of The Hindu 
until the editor put his foot down, lead¬ 
ing to a crisis in the newspaper because 
of Ram’s Joint proprietorial interest in it. 

Bofors never quite faded away. It has 
proved to be a convenient stick for the 
Opposition to beat the government with. 
Rajiv’s tragic passing away from the 
scene took some of the bite off the scan¬ 
dal, but the press helped to keep it alive 
and the Express scoop brought it to 
centre-stage for a time. 

The short point is that politicians havo 
their own axes to grind, but is the press 
Justified in stirring the pot every so often 
without materially advancing their 
readers’ knowledge? 

The answer, more often than not, is in 
the negative. We must therefore try to 
find out why Bofors continues to exerci¬ 
se iA fascination for the press. There 
sec^ to be two main reasons, both of 


them outside the ambit of good 
Journalism. 

The role of the knight in shining 
armour out to expose the corrupt and the 
evil is a very appealing one for the fourth 
estate. It bolsters the profession’s self¬ 
esteem and some members of the frater¬ 
nity have found it so alluring that they 
take a narcissistic delight in giving over 
the better part of their newspapers to 
detailing in excruciating detail how cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence adds up to prove, 
or almost prove, the guilt of those who 
made the deal. Such Journalists, or more 
properly editors, seem unmindful of the 
fact that nine out of ten of their readers 
skip Bofors reportage with a yawn. 

The s€;cond reason is more mundane. 
It is often to revive the flagging fortunes 
of a newspaper. The opposition parties 
are always on the lookout for an issue, 
particularly during these more tempered 
days of the Narasimha Rao regime, and 
every fresh instalment of the Bofors 



N. Ram and his correspondent 
got carried away by their 
success. Chunks of matter on 
Bofors continued to flood the 
pages of The H/mfti until the 
editor put his foot down, 
leading to a crisis In the 
newspaper because of Ram’s 
Joint proprietorial interest In K 


saga, however obscure its contribution 
to increasing our knowledge on Bofors, 
is gratefully grasped. 

The newspaper in questioif figures in 
parliamentary debates amidst the usual 
"furore" and the correspondent or editor 
concerned basks in temporary glory. 

Yet it is not the true function of a new¬ 
spaper to work in tandem With the Oppo¬ 
sition — any Opposition — to embar¬ 
rass or bring down the government. The 
pfess’ commitment is of a higher order 
— to try to expose corruption and swee¬ 
theart deals and let the chips fall where 
they may. 

It is, moreover, a fallacy to believe 
that a newspaper can increase its circula¬ 
tion or stop falling sales with the help of 
Bofors. Despite the transient prominen¬ 
ce a publication might gain, the average 
reader is bored with Bofors and is unlike¬ 
ly to subscribe to a newspaper because it 
has come up with yet another instalment 
on a worn-out theme. 

The Bofors phenomenon leads on to 
the larger question of the Indian press’ 
understanding of investigative 
reporting. It would appear that we have 
got the wrong end of the stick and are try¬ 
ing to run away with it. 

True investigative reporting is time- 
consuming, expensive and requires pro¬ 
fessional dedication of a high order. 
Often, the labour put in might not yield a 
story. At other times, the amount of 
work required to unearth wrongdoing 
will cover reams of print; this must serve 
as background until the moment of dis¬ 
covery. Once a reporter strikes gold, he 
can marshall his material to prove his 
point. 

The treatment of the Bofors saga is a 
reminder of how far we are from the 
objective of true investigative reporting. 
Some of us are so keen to demonstrate 
that we have been working like eager 
beavers that wc must .share every scrap 
of information with the reader. Others, 
simply fall for the tcpiptation of trying 
to make or break governments by enter¬ 
ing into a compact with the Opposition. 
The person at the receiving end is the 
poor reader. • 
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The nuclear 
option 


The Indian government is examining an 
alternative plan for nuclear disarmament that 
would make the NPT obsolete- 


W hether it likes it or not, 
the Indian govern¬ 
ment is under tremend¬ 
ous western pressure 
to sign the controversi¬ 
al Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT). Alternatively, the West, and the 
United States in particular, would like 
•India to sign a regional agreement on 
nuclear weapons control. Both propo¬ 
sals have so far been rejected by the Indi- 
j an government for good reason. But the 
I West is determined to tighten the screws 
I on India — retaliation in the form of 
the Super 301 Amendment might just be 
•the first of worse to come. 

The dilemma of Indian policy¬ 
makers stems from the fact that they can¬ 
not lake any step which may even appear 
to compromise on national security. At 
the same time, it is a fact that India needs 
the support of the West more than ever 
before, especially after the launch of the 
new economic policy. If there is no com¬ 
promise on the nuclear weapons issue. 


then India’s external environment is 
bound to suffer. Hven a powerful coun¬ 
try like China found the post- 
Tiananmen Square situation intolerable, 
and last year made several compromises 
with the West—it even signed the NPT, 
which it had opposed on grounds of prin¬ 
ciple for decades. 

sTo presume that India can hold out 
indefinitely and perhaps even return to 
its formei isolationism would be harbou¬ 
ring a delusion. But what is vexing 
policy-makers in the ministry of exter¬ 
nal affairs (MEA) is how to find a way 
out of this impasse. 

One solution might lie in a new propo¬ 
sal being studied by the MEA. This pro¬ 
posal, prepared by the well-known inter¬ 
national organi.salion called Parliamen¬ 
tarians for Global Action (PGA), could 
result in a compromise if the Indian 
government modified its stance on disar¬ 
mament. A PGA delegation during a 
visit to New Delhi in early April this 
year, presented a plan paper titled, "A 


The 1988 R^jiv 
Gindhi Action 
Phut was 
viewedbythe 
Westasano^r 
attempt by India 
toav^sigiiiiig 
* theNPT 




Nuclear Non-Acquisition Regime 
(NNAR)”, which has the ooienii.^l of 
superseding and making the NPT 
obsolete. 

A nd this could be big news. For, the 
Cold War era had been dominated 
by the NPT devised by nuclear-power 
nations in 1970.1'hc treaty was patently 
discriminatory as its principal aim was 
to perpetuate the monopoly in nuclear 
weapons and delivery systems which 
the nuclear powers already had. The 
NPT divided the world into two catego¬ 
ries: those that had exploded a nuclear 
explosive device prior to 1967 and those 
that had not. Under the treaty, the countr¬ 
ies that had already acquired nuclear 
weapons could go on acuuirine more 
nuclear warheads, testing new nuclear 
weapons and building delivery systems. 
All other countries, in contrast, were sup¬ 
posed to abstain from developing 
nuclear weapons and throw open their 
nuclear establishment, if they had one, 
to international inspection. 

Most nations signed on the dotted line 
because they could not dream of build¬ 
ing a nuclear arsenal. But China, India 
and Pakistan did not. China had explod¬ 
ed its first nuclear bomb in the deserts of 
Lop Nor in 1964 arjd would have got a 
place amongst the nuclear states. But 
China refused to sign because at that 
time the Chinese government was open¬ 
ly championing Third World causes and 
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An antl-nuciMr dMiontlrntlon In Mhl: lowing awnrMMt 

it correctly argued that the NPT was dis¬ 
criminatory and perpetuated super- 


I power hegemonism. 

I India did not sign because China 

I already had nuclear weapons and Dr 

I Homi J. Bhaba, the then chairman of the 
I Indian Atomic Energy Commission, 

! had vowed to match China’s capability 
I within a couple ofyears. Pakistan oppos- 

j cd the NPl' because as India was bent 
I upon retaining its nuclear option, 

; Pakistan, too, did not want to foreclose | 
’ its future options. India’s refusal 

i to sign the NPT remained a sore point 
with the West but this did not bother the 
Indians as long as the Soviet Union 
remained a staunch ally. 

The late Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
had a somewhat different view and sens¬ 
ed that India needed to open up, become 
less isolationist and break the ice with 
the United States. The thrust he gave to 
India’s foreign policy, seen in retros¬ 
pect, was extremely foresighted — 
except that the world changed faster 
than anybody expected and towards the 
end of his reign, Rajiv Gandhi began 
once again banking heavily on the 
Soviet Union for support. 

During a speech delivered in 1988, 
Rajiv Gandhi unveiled a proposal aimed 
at the total alienation of all nuclear wea¬ 
pons on this planet by the year 2015. The 
1988 Gandhi Action Plan, as it came to 
be known, wa.s based on the premise that 


the NPT was discriminatory and could 
not eliminate the possibility of a nuclear 
holocaust. It pat the onus of making the 
planet free from a MAD (Mutually Assu¬ 
red Destruction) scenario squarely on 
the countries that had huge stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons. The problem was that 
the West saw this plan as yet another 
attempt by India to avoid signing the 
NPT. 

T hings changed slightly with the adv¬ 
ent <)f Prime Minister P.V. Narsimha 
Rao. First, the West fell more comforta¬ 
ble with Rao’s initiatives on the econo¬ 
mic front, his readiness to recognise 
Israel and eschew anti-West rhetoric 
Second, and perhaps more important, 
the moment Pakistan boldly announced 
that it had the bomb, no administration 
in the United States could realistically 
expect India to sign the NPT. 

At the same time, it does appear that a 
hardline section of the US administra¬ 
tion continues to hold the view that India 
should be forced to sign the NPT and, 
like Iraq, made to dismantle its nuclear 
production facilities. These hardliners 
feel that now is the opportune moment 
to put pressure on India: the United Sta¬ 
les is the pre-eminent power in the world 
today and, in any case, India badly needs 
western help for reviving its stagnating 
economy. In the circumstances, India 
cannot hope to hold on to its traditional 


position or refuse to enter into any sort 
of movement for regional and/or global 
disarmament. This is especially .so 
because Pakistan has expressed its readi¬ 
ness for a regional pact on nuclear arms 
control. 

And it is in thi.s context that the PGA 
proposal presented last month could be 
of enonnous importance. The PGA dele¬ 
gation suggested that India could pro¬ 
pose a newplar/for a-ulobal Nuclear Non- 
Acquisition regime and take the lead in 
evolving an alternative to the NPT 
which would be non-discriminatory and 
would aim at the eventual elimination of 
all nuclear weapons. 

According to a concept paper titled, 
Non-Acquisitiori: a leadership role for 
India in ending vertical and horizontal 
proliferation, submitted to the Indian 
government by the PGA delegation, in a 
"non-acquisition regime, the vertical 
and horizontal dimensions of non¬ 
proliferation would be on an equal basis. 
Inequality in possessions (of nuclear 
arsenals) would persist temporarily; but 
inequality in behaviour would end. A 
non-discriminatory code of conduct 
would be enacted prohibiting the acqui¬ 
sition of nuclear weapons by all states 
without exception." 

The slated objectives of the NNAR 
are three-fold: 

• To slop vertical proliferation—quan- { 
titative and qualitative. 

• To achieve greater confidence in both 
horizontal and vertical non¬ 
proliferation compliance through enhan¬ 
ced verification and enforcement. 

• To provide a firm, legal foundation for 
continued reductions and the ultimate 
elimination of nuclear weapons from 
national arsenals. 

The PGA believes that in the coming 
years, the United States will make "a 
fateful decision: whether to revive its 
nuclear weapons production complex or 
to permanently renounce the acquisition 
of nuclear weapons". And India is in a 
position to profoundly influence this 
decision if it so chooses. The opportune 
time for mooting such a proposal would 
be after the 1992 US presidential elec¬ 
tions. Whoever is the next US President 
would have a stake at putting into 
motion a process that has the potential of 
eliminating nuclear weapons from this 
planet once and for all. For |ndia,it could 
be an equally historic opportunity «. 
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Return to Joshua 


Or why I won 7 be at the Israeli Independence 
Day celebrations 



\ I shall not be at the 

-w bash the spanking 

Y new Israeli Embas- 

Of throwing to 

. celebrate the 44th 

anniversary of 
'' V Israel’s indepen- 

dence. Not that I 
haven’t been 
invited. I have. But 
becaUvSe, as I wrote to the Israeli charge 
d’affaires in response to his thoughtful 
invitation: 

"Thank you for inviting me to the 
Reception you are hosting on 7 May to 
celebrate the 44ih Israel Independence 
Day. (Actually, the declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence was on 14 May, 1948, but the 
7th this year is the equivalent day in the 
Hebrew calendar.) 

It is also the anniversary of the day on 
which the Jewish armed forces launched 
a war against the Arab people and drove 
thousands of Palestinian Arabs out of 
their homeland. 

I regret I cannot associate myself with 
any Israeli Independence Day until 
Israel withdraws from the Occupied Ter¬ 
ritories, arrives at a peaceful settlement 
with all its Arab neighbours and ensures' 
equal rights for all its citizens, whether 
of Jewish or Arab origin. When ihe.se 
conditions are fulfilled, I am sure Israel 
will become a truly Asian country and 
not an outpost of non-Asian imperi¬ 
alism. When that consummation is 
achieved, I will be honoured and privile¬ 
ged to participate in your Independence 
Day celebrations." 

The Israeli C d’A chose not to ignore 
my impudence but sent me a reply. That 
reply, alas, I am not at liberty to disclose 
to you because he has taken the precau¬ 
tion of marking it ‘Personal’, but I’m 
sure he won’t begrudge me sharing with 
you the gravamen of his riposte, which 
is that I should get my "facts" straight in 
order to permh of a "respectable debate". 

Touche! So, let me confess my first 
error of fact. In an excess of hyperbole, I 
described the Israeli Independence Day 
as "the day" that marked the launching 


of the "wciT against the Arab people" by 
the "Jewish armed forces". Silly me. 1 
should, of course, have said that the day 
marked the triumph of the Jewish armed 
forces over the virtually unarmed and 
abandoned people of Palestine and the 
commencement of the newly-created 
State of Israel of its "war against the 
Arab people", for, consider the facts. 

On 29 November, 1947, the United 
Nations passed its re.solution piirtition- 
ing Palestine. Not a single Arab state vot¬ 
ed in favour of partition, knowing full 
well that they would have to bear the hor¬ 
rendous consequences of partition. We 
were with the Arabs, caught as we were 
in the terrible tragedy of the British- 
sponsored partition of our country. The 
United Nations, of course, could not con¬ 
sult the Palestinians on the issue, for the 
g(K^d and sufficient reason that they 
were neither independent nor a state and 
that Britain, the mandatory power charg¬ 
ed with repre.senting and guarding 
Palestinian interests, as a sacred trust 
bequeathed on them by the League of 
Nations (and, after the creation of the 
UN, by the UN Trusteeship Council) 
was the prime mover in the vivisection 
of Palestine. 

Indeed, only 33 Stales voted in the, 
UN for the partition of Palestine. There* 
are close to 175 member-slates of the 
UN now. The reason why nearly 1(X) of 
us were not there to register our view 
was that, in November 1947, most of the 
present membership of the UN was 
under one tutelage or another, as parts of 
the British Empire, the French Empire, 
the American Empire, the Soviet Empi¬ 
re, whatever, but di.senfranchised by a 
world that was, by and large, in thrall to 
colonialism. The post-colonial world 
would never have permitted the partitio¬ 
ning of Palestine. 

ISRAEL ACCEPTED with joy the parti¬ 
tion plan. But couldn’t wait for the UN 
to carry out its plan. (Ironic, because 
later, for 12 long years from 1978 to 
1990, Israel was about the only Asian 
country to support the West in refusing 


to implement the UN Security Council's 
own plan for the independence of Nami¬ 
bia—^see what I mean about Israel not 
having yet come to terms with its Asian 
identity’^) Before the UN could give any 
thought to how it was to carry out, in an 
orderly and humane manner, the imple¬ 
mentation of its ill-conceived partition 
plan, the terrorist groups that spearhead¬ 
ed the Erelz-Israeli Land of Israel) move¬ 
ment, notably, the Hagannah, the Irgun, 
and the notorious Stem Gang (of 
Mcnachem Begin, later Prime Minister 
of Israel), decided to lake matters in 
their own hands. That is why I used the 
expression "Jewish armed forces": per¬ 
haps, I would have been better advised 
to use the expression "Zionist armed for¬ 
ces"— because among those who suffer¬ 
ed the depredations of the violent usurpa¬ 
tion of Palestine were the poor Palestini¬ 
an Jews who had lived in Palestine 
peaceably for centuries, while their co¬ 
religionists in the Christian Diaspora 
were mercilessly persecuted; European 
Chri.stendom happily shuffled off its 
Semitic burden on the blameless Palesti¬ 
nians, so blameless that today, half acen- 
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In the name of military security, most Arabs in Israel are 
confined to ghettos from which they cannot move out 
except with a pass. They are downtrodden victims of 
officially-sanctioned oppression 


tury after Israel, the Palestinian delega¬ 
tion to the West Asia Peace Talks inclu¬ 
des not only Palestinian Christians but 
also Palestinian Jews: why then the 
crime of the partition of Palestine? 

Beginning 2 December, 1947, the 
overwhelmingly superior armed cadres 
of the Zionist terrorist outfits raged 
through Palestine like a forest fire, not 
only grabbing the territory assigned to 
Israel in the UN Partition Plan but so 
much more that by the time the Brils cut 
and ran, thus facilitating the declaration 
of independence by Israel (which is 
what I have been kindly invited to cele¬ 
brate), the "Jewish armed forces" had 
grabbed 2,248 square miles more than 
even the non-UN implemented UN Plan 
entitled them to. Independence day 
itself was celebrated with an assault on 
the Muscavi Compound in the Arab 
quarter of Jerusalem (declared out of 
bounds to Israel by the Partition Plan)— 


which was the proximate cause of the 
entry into Jerusalem by a tiny contingent 
of 600 Jordanian troops under the com¬ 
mand of the colourful British officer. 
Glubb Pasha, who, in any case, ordered 
his men to keep off any territory assign¬ 
ed to the new slate under the UN Parti¬ 
tion Plan. This is what Israeli leaders 
love to call the "invasion" of Israel. 

A5 JAWAHARLAL Nehru and the Indi¬ 
an delegation to the UN fiegged the spon¬ 
sors of partition to understand, the Parti¬ 
tion Plan was not only deeply flawed but 
wholly unimplcmentable and, therefore, 
dangerous to encourage. In the Palestine 
to be partitioned, less than a third of the 
population was Jewish, less than a tenth 
of those bom in Palestine. Beersheba, in 
the south, had been assigned to Israel 
although the total Jewish population 
there was only 1,020 compared to an 
Arab population of 1,03,820, that is, the 



Jews constituted not even one per cent of 
the population — yet Beersheba was 
assign^ to Israel. Similarly, in the 
north, the Jewish population of eastent 
Galilee was a mere 28,750 in contrast to 
an Arab population of 86.200. The only 
part of Palestine where there was a sub¬ 
stantial Jewish population was the cen¬ 
tral plains around Sharon and Esdrae- 
lon. Even here, the Arab population con¬ 
stituted a minority of over 3,00,(XX); so, 
it had to be asked whether the new state 
would be a Jewish state or a secular state. 

The Zionists were clear about the 
answer to that question. The key passage 
in the Declaration of the State of Israel 
(which is what the Israeli Emba.ssy 
wants me to celebrate) — which the 
world knows is the key passage because 
it is written entirely in capital letters; the 
key passage reads: 

"We, members of the People’s Coun¬ 
cil, representatives of the Jewish com¬ 
munity of Erclz-Israel and of the Zionist 
Movement, are here assembled on the 
day of the tennination of the British man¬ 
date...and, by virtue of our national and 
historic right and on the strength of the 
resolution of the UN General Assembly, 
hereby declare the establishment of the I 
Jewish State in Ereiz-Israel, to be known 
as the State of Israel." 

Not a word, you will notice, about the 
poor non-Jews. 

They were dealt with elsewhere, in 
the fine print as it were, assured of "full 
and equal citizenship and due representa¬ 
tion in all its provincial and permanent 
institutions". The Israelis maintain that 
it was sheer obduracy on the part of the 
Palestinian Arab.s that they did not take 
these assurances at face value and that, if 
only they had, the whole sad story of the 
last 44 years might have read diffe¬ 
rently. Before we drink to that in Israeli 
champagne (which connoisseurs tell me 
is spifflingly good!) might one ask why 
the assurance carries so little credibility 
not only in the Arab world as a whole or 
in the territories txrcupied by Israel since 
1967, but even in all those parts of 
Palestine that have been Israel since 14 
May, 1948? 

There are two reasons, I suggest. One, 
what the Palestinian Arabs went through 
at the hands of Jewish terrorists, with the 
full backing of those who became the 
political leaders of the new slate, bet¬ 
ween December 1947 and May 1948 
^vhich is a story that spills over till the 
armistice in November 1948). Two, the 
experience of the Israeli Arabs in the last 
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44 years. Lei me lake up each of them 
separately 

WHEN THE UN voted its Partition Plan, 
the Arab population of Israel was to be 

45 per cent. By the lime Israel declared 
its independence, between 6,(X),(X)0 and 
7,6(),0CK) Arabs had Bed in terror from 
the onrush of the ’’Jewish armed forces”, 
renclercd refugees by the creation of 
Israel in their homeland. The overwhel¬ 
ming Jewish majority in Israel on 14 
May. l‘J48 was not the consequence of 
norniai population growth or natural 
changes in the country’s demographic 
profile. It was the consequence of the 
unleashing of terror against the innocent 
people of Palestine in the six months 
from December 1947 to May 1948 (and 
its subsequent continuation). 

The ferocity of the armed attacks on 
the Arabs was no mere coincidence, no 
mere "excess". The reality of the Jewish 
presence in Palestine before the UN reso¬ 
lution was (these figures are for 1945) 
that Jews owned only 1.5 million 
ilunoms, or 5.66 per cent of the area of 
Palestine assigned to them. To make 
Israel viable, they needed more Arab 
land — and fewer Arab people. Which 
was the rationale for driving the Palesti¬ 
nians oMt of Israel before declaring the 
indepti .once ol Israel. That is why the 
Jewish Agenc>, tlie political progenitor 
ol IsiacI, endorsed the arnied attacks of 
the Hagannah terrorist outfit as early as 
21 December, 1947, within weeks of ter¬ 
rorism proving its uses for land¬ 
grabbing and people-expulsion, and 
then fostering the teaming up, a week 
later, of the Hagannah terrorists with 
their hitherto arch-rivals in terrorism, 
the Irgun. 

The British withdrawal began in 
March 1948. Convinced that no one 
would now block their path, the Jewish 
terrorist outfits stepped up their attacks. 
The watershed was (he massacre at Dcir 
Yassin on 9 April, 1948. 

The official Jewish stand on the holo¬ 
caust at Deir Yassin was one of "horror 
and disgust"; the official Jewish action, 
on the same day that it expressed "horror 
and disgust", was to ratify the alliance 
between the Hagannah and the perpetra¬ 
tors of Deir Yassin, the Irgun. The real 
significance of Deir Yassin lay in the 
repeated invocation of the Zionist 
Radio: "Remember Deir Yassin!" 

worse, the Zionists, claiming they 
had accepted the UN Partition Plan, 
madeJl clear that that was only a stepp¬ 
ing ^tjjbne to greater things. Not content 
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with being wedged between Acre and 
Isdud, Ben-Gurion declared: "I don’t 
regard a state in a part oT Palestine as the 
final aim of Zionism, but as a means 
towards that end... After we constitute a 
.large force following the establishment 
of the state, we will cancel the partition 
of the country and we will expand 
throughout the Land of Israel." 

How were the voiceless Palestinians 
and the betrayed Arabs to react to this? 
Horrified, even the Americans, who, 
with that criminal naivete which charac¬ 
terises much of American foreign poli¬ 
cy, had bullied their way to the required 
UN majority in November 1947, tried to 
stop the UN Partition Plan from going 
through in the light of what the Jewish 
terrorists in Palestine were up to. 



Jawaharlal Nehru and the 
Indian delegation to the UN 
begged the sponsors of 
partition to understand that 
the Partition Plan was not only 
deeply flawed but wholly 
unimplementable and 
therefore dangerous to 
encourage 


AND WHEN the fighting ended, the 
Israelis refused point-blank to take back 
the refugees. They also refused, in the 
proceedings of the Palestine Concilia¬ 
tion Commission in Lausanne in 1949, 
to go back to the 1947 UN Resolution 
which the Arab states had, by then, been 
persuaded to accept. In 1950, came the 
Law of Return, followed by the Law of 
Nationality in 1952, which together said 
any Jew from anywhere in the world 
could settle in Israel with the automatic 
right to citizenship; but no Palestinian 
refugee could return to his home, while 
those who remained behind could beco¬ 


me citizens only if they produced 
"proof of residence before the Jewish 
aggression on Arab habitations (a truly 
idiotic law, for, which Arab would 
voluntarily smuggle himself into 
Israel?): all of which was designed pri¬ 
marily to ensure that all worthwhile 
Palestinian assets were vested in Jewish 
hands and such Arabs as remained were 
reduced to hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 

I come now to the second factor: the 
experience of the Israeli Arabs in the last 
44 years. The Arabs are, in pnnciple, giv¬ 
en full civic rights, but, in practice, are 
not permitted to form their own political 
parties. They can only Join parties esta¬ 
blished and run by Jews. The result is 
that there are only eight Arab members 
of Parliament — eight Sikander Bakhts! 
There are no Arabs in the higher eche¬ 
lons of the domestic civil service or the 
diplomatic service. There are no Arabs 
in the defence forces. In the name of mili¬ 
tary security, most Arabs in Israel are 
confined to ghettos from which they can¬ 
not move out except with a pass. There 
is a minuscule minority of Arab students 
in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
in striking contrast to Amman Univer¬ 
sity, a few kilometres away on the other 
side of the River Jordan, which is chock- 
a-block full of Arabs. In every slate of 
the Arab world, the Palestinian refugee 
has established himself among the intel¬ 
lectual and professional elite; in Israel 
alone is he a downtrodden victim of 
officially-sanctioned oppression. 

I cannot swill champagne in the Israe¬ 
li Embassy because my eyes are too full 
of tears for Miska and Ad Duneira, for 
Zamuqa and Kafr Birim, for Iqrit, Tar- 
bikha and Nabi Rubin. I think of the vic¬ 
tims of A1 Dawayima and Eilaboun, of 
Safsaf and Sesa, of Lydda and Ramleh, 
and, above all, for the wailing women 
and children of Deir Yassin. I mourn for 
the innocent Palestinians, driven by the 
lens of thousands like sheep to the 
slaughter, from Tiberius by the Golani 
gang (17/4/1948), from Haifa by the 
Hagannah gang (21-22/4/48), from 
Jaffa by the Irgun gang (25-27/4/48), 
from Safad by the Palmah gang 
(9-10/5/48). 

Any more "facts", Mr Charge d’Affai¬ 
res, before you fill your glass again? 

The moral of the story is that those 
who live in ncw-fiingled embassies 
shouldn’t throw invitations. • 


(The views expressed in tNs column ar those of its author 
and do not purport to constitute an official statement of the 
Congress party ’s position) 
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The mess and the agony at the Regional Passport Office 


; Visiting the «^cial 
spcdcesman of the fofe- 
ign office — whose 
woriiplace, incidental¬ 
ly, is located not in the 
South Block but in 
Shastri Bhavan, 
which also houses the 
Press Information Bureau — I have oft¬ 
en been'intrigued by a strange si^t. At 
several spots around the builtting, 
shadowy figures squat on the ground 
with a nuinlwr of printed forms scattered 
around them under pieces of stone or 
brick acting as papoweights. 

Closer examination reveals them to 
be the famous "pas^rt touts". And 
judging by the knots of people surround¬ 
ing each one of them, the demand for 
their services seems more than conside¬ 
rable. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. 

For reasons which reniain totally 
obscure, Delhi’s Regional Passport Offi¬ 
ce (RPO) has also been located in a 
dingy comer of Shastri Bhavan. The 
space at its disposal is grossly inadequa¬ 
te for the hoi^s seeking travel docu¬ 
ments to go abroad to either join rela¬ 
tives and friends already ensconced 
there or to look for an eldorado of their 
own! 

No wondM at any given time there is 
bedlam at the RPO. poor among the 

applicants cannot even reach the counter 
where the passport forms are sold. Con¬ 
sequently, those who have established a 
"back channel” with the babus and their 
bosses do brisk business. The pqor 
public is doubtless fleeced. But then 
every servicelias its price. Obtaining a 
passport, in due course, can take anydt- 
ing jfrom six months to a year. The tout 
can procure it, comparatively speaking, 
inajif^. 

fo all fairness, it must be added diat in 
emergencies and other times , of acute 
needs, the same passport machinery 
rises to the occasion and can pnxhice a 
passport «^ihin minutes even on a 
public holiday. But then we are talking 
(tf the general rule, not tile excqxion. 

Tlie point must ateo be tiiat 
fiom the days when tim gi^ of a pass* 


I port was considered a rare privili^e and 
the countries where the travelled could 
go were iabcmously written mit in hand 
and the duration of tiie parapoit. was 
short, the country has moved far ahead. 
The passport is now valid for all countr¬ 
ies and for ten years. Even 8o» the delays 
and haiassments inflicted on passport- 
seekers are appalling. 

In terms of the volume wmfc, Del¬ 
hi’s RPO is a sub-office, conqiated witii 
Bombay. Hyderabad. Kozhficode and 
Trichy. At these places , tnalpnctices 


mount cotieqiohdingly. Altogetiftr the 
number of ai^icants over the coun¬ 
try each year has gone up from less than 
one-and-a-half million in 1979 to more 
than three-and-a*half ipillkm now. But 
the strength of the passport staff, scal¬ 
ed over 22 stations, haSreroained station- 
^ at 1,500. Obvknisly it needs to be 
increased, and merciftiUy, tiie govern¬ 
ment has recogntend tills need notwith¬ 
standing the blanket htn on ftmb recruit¬ 
ment or expansion of.ttifices. But the 
question is not whetiier tins will he done 
btttwhen. ' 

The more pertinientpoint, howpver, is 
that even a vast expniBioo 6f tiie 
passport-issuing bureaucracy will not 
really help uitiess tile official outiodc 
and iVpriNidt dhaiiie. In heave^^ 


travel witiiln the country or abroad is the 
(titiaen's right, not i faVom griUiled 1^. 
tiiat powers tiiat be. Todeey TO need for 
somettiieck because of pntiifora^ te^ 
rorism, espionage, smdgglihg of muod- 
tics and so on would of course^ be 
churlish. But surely even the govern¬ 
ment ipust know that those engage in 
such exotic and lucrative activities have 
never had any difficulty in acquiring pas* 
^lOrts, visas or other facilities. Ttose 
with the necessary clout or enough cash 
to disburse are also QK. It is the general 


public that sufiers. 

If its totally unwarranted harassment 
and suffering is to be avoided tiie first 
step must be to make the passport ap^i- 
cation form available to whoever wants 
in any part of the country. I hear that this 
may at long last become ptwiUe. For 
the foreign office and the postal dqwrt- 
ment are on die verge of settling their dis¬ 
pute over how much commission the 
post office might charge <» the sale of 
these forms. To partly finance the expan¬ 
sion of RPOs, the price cf the pasqxnt 
may be increased to Rs 200. That 
however, requires parliamentary legisla¬ 
tion but there are already too many bills 
pending. So we are. back to our shadowy 
niends squatting around Shastri 
Bhavan. • 











In transit accessory 
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Sometimes it can be a iong thirty hour run. 
Sometimes twelve, or just eight. Whatever the duration, there's a term for it In 
travelling parlance. It's called the Overnight trip. And it calls for a special kind of bag. 
Not too bulky, not too brief. But something basic, and yet, definitely stylish. 
Now V.I.P. has just the ovemighter for you. Odyssey — world class ABS luggage. 
Sheer elegance to look at the Odyssey has a leatherHike finish. And its sleek black 
powder-coated frame ends up in two exclusives — a combination lock 
and a soft grip handle. Lining the inside is not satin but 
suave suede. A matching separator doubles up as a folio 
for work papers. And a thoughtful extra are the high grade 
elastic fasteners which don’t sag but clasp tight to 
keep things in place. Now tell us, how would you describe 
the Odyssey. Another suitcase... or travelling accessory? 
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N.T. Rama Rao on himself and 
the tussle within the TDP 


MIIIIVBlim ■¥ HNldl VHU^ 


. Seventy Is not the right age for swallowing bitter pills. 
More so if you happen to be a megastar, the creator of a 
political party that almost w^d the Congress out from a 
state that it had always ruled, been the chfrf minister of a 
state for six'-and a hatf years and shaped the National 
Prtmt that unseated t^ Congress graced by Rpjiv Gah- 
dkt’s charisma. But Nanadamuri Taraka Rama Rao 
INTR), whahasfinindanicheforhimse^in Indianhistory, 
is having to cope with the unsavoury. 

Over the last couple cfyearSfRis world appears to have 
fallen apart. First, his ^iticai platform, the assiduously 
built Telugu Desam Party (TDP), crashed in Andhra 
Pradesh in successive elections since 1989. Then, the 
NatUxtal Front, ofwl^hNTRwastheproudchtUrmatufid- 
led to hold on to pouter at the Centre, as an estranged BJP 
deserted the ndnorify regime. Finally, came the heart- 
break, when the TDP split and even old fedthfrl P. 
Vpwdra, MP and former Union minister tf irfbrmation 
amdbroadatsting, walkedoffwith a rebel ccdtoL 

Outwardly, NTR still remains hau^ity and overbea¬ 
ring, never acknowledging that he had committed serious 
misttdtes somewhere on the tortuous politlad path, ffyou 
press him too far, he will cut short an ongoing interview. 
Or he can mcAe you wait for days md dim r^tse a meet¬ 
ing in the end. . 

But inwardly, NTR Is atstbig himse^in a new mould 
Hehasdecidedtoloosmhislrongripoverhisparty, allow¬ 
ing its members to speak morej^ely when earlier, they 
could at best murmur. On28May, the TDP willbe celebra¬ 
ting its tenth anniversary arid wUl chart its future course. 
Soon qflerwards, Nnt’s famous Chidtanya Ratham (an 
old Chevrolet truck remaiellai as a caravan) will hit the 
road<mdk^twUlbeb(Kktothepe<n>letoreor^mise and I 
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recoup. Besides, there Is a dramatic change in NTR’s atti¬ 
re: he has givm ip seffim ^together for white. A break 
with the past in a way. 

For, much is at stake—induing the TDP’s honour. It 
has decided to meet the Congress head on and all by itself 
in three by-elections (Sanatnagar, Himayatnagar and 
AUagadda) next month. True, NTR’s charisma hia faded 
hopelessly in the urban dr^tt, but in rural Andhra 
Pradesh they still contbuta to dme on Mm. And now, he 
says, heisgoingtogivedietnanewdre(un,WtatdoesNTR. 
aimtoacmeve? How does he plan to revive his flagging 
party? WhatwentwrongohthewayfNTRanswersalldutt 
inacandMandrembiiscing irttert^. Becerp^: 

Suii^y: Yofir oottipldH ten yteuv Uds noatfi. 
Any ngrate it hiivi^ dMBfed tMcIte U ;l#2^ 

N.T. Ranii 8io: (Draws a dgepbreadt >i was Etthi into 
an upper middle^lass iiuntly. But when if came to my 
tentfi year, we had lost everything. AH ym had left was a 
thatched iMwte. my degree I Vi()nywa(lB to 







wada to Guntur eveiy day by 
train—the 8.20 am shuttle 
— but I persisted, I ensured 
that I associated with the 
intelligentsia, the cream of 
society, artistic people. 

In 1947,1 got my job in the Guntur sub-registrar’s offi- 
ce. But after 21 day s—we don’t know the ways of fate and 
God— tny office colleagues told me that they had bought 
my ticket for Madras. They felt I should use my dramatic 
ca^bilities. I met Mr L.V. Prasad iivMadras. He told niie, 
‘I expect a bright future for you. Only luck Should permit’. 

1 replied. ’If it’s only a matter of luck, I will take the chan¬ 
ce’ . From that day onwards, till 1982, for 35 years, I played 
lead roles in more than 320 films. All-rounder I was: soci¬ 
al, folklore historical, mythology. My godly characters 
b«ame very very famous. Thencame die idea of the party, 

1 hadn’t even tbwght of a name ^ it Sp I said. Telugu 

Oesam'.In these ten long years, Ihave missed my personal. 
career. 1 have missed it so much. , 


The art (of) cineiha is a medium which projects the pro¬ 
blems and tries to give solutions. But practically the art has 
no capacity to bring about reforms. So it’s all right. I got 
the chance to serve the people. 

Q: And how dM you do that? 

A: I’m happy to say that 97 lakh families, that is more than 
Ihree and a half crore of my people, 1 gave rice at Rs 2 a 
kilo. I built 11 lakfi houses for the pow. And, among other 
things, four universities, one of them for ladies. Ladies— 
, are hTce my sisters and mothers—get treated like sta¬ 

ves. Lakte of rupees are handed over to some stranger 
along with a girl in her marriage. Why cannot she be given 
eqpial propeity rights Instead? 

Q: So yon advocate equal rightafor women? . 

. A: Dennitely. 

Von have four dau^iten. How come, none of them 
are vMble In youT party? 








A: {Tak^-. aback) llKy j 

iwver^Ameibiiwa^ 

Qt SujWOBlitf^ th^ do] 

(odt^? 

A: Td diiiik aboutit. They’re 
manied. It slurald not create 
problenis between husband 
and wife. 

Q: Are you saying that 
Indian women cannot 
handte home and politka 
at the same time? 

A: {Visibly irritated) No, no, 

I am not saying that. Today 
in the country' there are so 
many women in politics who 
have their own niches car¬ 
ved. Time will give them the 
opportunity. The only thing 
is, when the time comes they 
must rise to the occasion. 

Q: Wen, It might help if 
there wasn’t any feudal 
mind set about daughters. 

Okay, let’s talk about your 
sons. You have seven 
A: My five sons are in the 
film line only. The other 
two are doing engineering. Incidentally, I have 17 grand¬ 
children. I wish I had two dozen. In that sense I am 
less-blessed. 

Q: You had announced your actorrson Balakrishna as 
your heir apparent in the TOP. 

A: No that’s not right. There was no announcement or 
anything like that. {This is surely a case of acute amnesia: 
Batakrishna 's name was announced at a meeting in Mada- 
napalle but was hastily withdrawn when his two sons- 
in-law, who are also In the TOP,protested.) I don’t want to 
.thrust anything upon anybody. This is a democracy, not 
some scene out of the mediev^ ages. 

Q: But you did present Balakrishna to the Telugu 
screen. 

A: Of course, 1 did. Why not? He’s my son. It’s (film) my 
profession. 


Q: And politics is not? 

A: No, it is not. Today’s 
modem politicians are referr¬ 
ing to it as {uofessional poli¬ 
tics,' I know, but what they 
are doing is only commercial 
politics. To me politics is 
service. 

Q: Periu^ you could have 
reeciit happen* 
IWhiaiaiilar 
you could have 


BITIMYAL ATNANDYAL ”Theygave the (TDP) 
MPs special relief to entice them. This is the reward 
they gave me for supporting the country’s first south 
Indian Prime Minister" (Above: a cut-out cf 
Narasimha Rao) 




mrakM Ale 
‘‘•tgueiAhn- weuM nal have 
-:.«ahl»ial| ihat''lw AM. about' 
-HP - iui'-ytpr tfAtr ;ami>: 
|ll^, Dr Bao, au btF* 
airit yw wefuMn’t haw idat 
the. effective spokennais 
you had In hfau at die uatio* 
uolleveL 

A: Rist <rf all, all this bm 
doaa 1^ ttie Congress. What 
else was die mutiny of dwse 
six MPs but the Congress’ 
treacherous tactics? ‘Th^ 
gave the M’s special reliefs 
to entice them. This is the' 
reward they give me for sup¬ 
porting, as a true Telugu 
man, the countiy’s first 
^th Indian Rime Minister? 

As fm the spokesman 
part, democracy is not a sin¬ 
gle man’s show. Always 
new people have to be 
brought in, fiesh blood 
infill. I never expected 
this reaction horn him. He 
was also given many 
opportunities by die party. 
The party made him MP, the 
party made him leader of the 
parliamentary party twice, the party gave him the opportu¬ 
nity to become a Cabinet minister in the Government of 
India. But he has forgotten all these things now. I say let 
there be new people in the party, let there be a new style of 
functioning so that the party can be an ever-growing institu¬ 
tion. Let there be a new wave of leaders. 

Q: So, who do you see as the new leaders of the Telugu 
Desam Party? 

A; {Here he does the politician’s polka: one step forward 
two step backwards and side step the issue). In a 
democracy any man can even become the President 

Now for Ramakrisluia H^e. What now for him, do 
you think? 

AtHe’s my colleague. I have great regard for him. He gave 
us shelter in 1984, when Shrimati Gandhi threw us down. 
He is an ideal politician. He should come back. Wodc hard 
for the poor and come back. Retirement is not for politicia¬ 
ns, you know. True politiciims cannot retire. 

Q: You uwre the architect o( the National Front Hiere 
was much hope and aspiration. But ffaut you were sMe- 
iined. And Urn V.P. Sb^ went .and messed it ail up. 
Don’t you feel aii|py about it? 

A: That was an experience. 

Q: How doesB fiml to he bad(.,ta aquaie oae^fAer ao 
many yems in active poOtIca? 

A: As an individiud, as a Teluj^ man, I have done my bit 
fortheqatioh. I hayq secured n^pl^jn history, Now we 
allhave more lodo. 


) t f'i'y 
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The CMlka k^ is endangered by Orissa governments projects 


y 


C hilka, Asia’s laigest salt-water 
bke, has always endHuiied poets 
and l^kBed interests of aatui- 
rBlists. b is also a nu^ tourist centre. 
But of fade, die glaitt wedand has beco¬ 
me the topic of a persistent, oontfQvetsy. 
Envifonmentdists are alarmed at 
threat posed to its ecosystem by some 
projects undertaken by die Orissa 
government The- projects include die 
dredging of the lake aid prawn culdva- 
tion in collaboradon widi the Tatas on a 
600hectare land close to the lake. 

Aniarendy. the government has 
strong grounds for taldng up the Rs SO 
crore project for conservation and deve¬ 
lopment of the lake. The blueprint for 
the project points out *the wedand is 
showing all the symptoms of environ-, 
'mental degradation. The waterspread of 
the ^Kretla^ during summer has been 
‘reduced from 906 sq. km in 1914 to 805 
sq. km in 1990". The constant flow of 
silt into the lake from the rivos, soil ero¬ 
sion in the catchment area and chokiiig 
of the channel and mouth of the lake, 
result in the deposition of 13 million 
tonne of silt into it every year and its 
waterspread area is reducing at an 
annual rate of five sq.km. In 1924, the 
lake’s avenge depth was 2.4 metre. In 
1991, its d^th was found to vary bet¬ 
ween 0.51 and 1.6 metre. 

The outcome of all this is the decreas¬ 
ing salinity of the lake due to the chok¬ 
ing of its mouth at Arakhakud, which 
has a direct impact on the growth of 
plants and weeds. No wonder, the pro- 
iduction of fish and prawn has been on a 
‘Steady decline, the 1985-86 flgure of- 
8,600 tonne coming down to 4,300 
tonne in 1990-91. "In course Of time, if 
Chilka wetland dies, it will completely 
ruin the economy of the adjoining areas 
(whose inluddtants depend on fikhing 
for their Itvelibood)," says the govern- 
mi^ blueprint. 'Die present project, die- 
refr^' ainis at dtvriging the wetiand 
mouth at Arakhakud and the ; channel 
mouth at Magarmukh. as well as the silt¬ 
ed area inside the lake. 

Nobody is opposed in principle to the- 
conservation scheme, which the Canadi^ 
an Ihtetnaiionid Development Agency 
(CIpA) hm agreed to finkL tiie^ 
-----— 


environinentalists object to is the 
^vemnient’s advance action in deepen¬ 
ing and widening the lake’s opening to 
the sea at Arakhaku^ without consult-, 
ing the National Institute of Oceanogra¬ 
phy and die Cn)A. The Rs 20 lakh .adv¬ 
ance dredging programme was inau^ia- 
ted by chief minister Biju Fatmikon 10 
February. 

Uday Narzan Deb, eminent omithO' 
legist and member of die recently set up 


Chilka Develqmient Authority (CDA), 
has chalten^ the "unscientific 
dredging" that might spdl disaiiter for 
the lake’s ecosystem. In a lerio' to the 
chief minister, he has argued that in the 
event of the sand pity at Arrichakud 
being wiped out, tity sea water might 
bring in more srdinity into,die lake, dis¬ 
turbing the flora and fauSWi Sharks may 
pervadO the lidce UHing ^ dolphins. 
The fishes wilt losethdr present h^tat. 
He has abOpNn^oUtffiat if die Udte is 
turned into'ari utdnttura|iOjdsl|ied of sali¬ 
ne water, it u^ld fstt Ifiubiact the Urils, 
especially the migratory oiies, during 
winter. - 

Deb has dleged dlatdieCX>A ito hot 
consulted before '-dui - dredging yas- 
started..Tlty Asseinbty Oomi^ttw oh 
Environment musthttidf pUUic hevlng 
before the dred^gii^ is rnsumed, be has 


urged. Deb told Sunday that die govern¬ 
ment had not leamt a^ lesson,1^ die. 
destruction of d^ Sara . like heur. 
Ibinark, which was linked to die ^ in 
the early Qghties to facilitate construe^ 
tion of die Konarfc-Puri marine drive. 

Initially, environnient department 
officials tried to oust Deb from the CXIA 
for his campaign against the (mgiBct. but 
die move was stalled by die chief r^ni-, 
star. Instead, the department’s ^ 


commissioner-secretaiy, R.M. Senapa- I 
d, was relieved of his post while he was 
' abroad to study forestry projects. The 
advance d^ging programtne, 
however, did not stop. • 

The local fishermoi are* up in arms 
against die shrimp.cultivation project' 
near the Chilka, promoted by the Chilka 
Aquatic Farms limited, a Tata subsidia¬ 
ry. It will deprive them of dwir tradition- 
sJ livelihood and also result in enidron- 
meofal degradation. The pumping in of 
the lake wrura into the prt^ pof^ and 
its discharge into the lidce alter a day’s 
. use would disturb the lake’s ecosystem. 
Berides, the prawn farm, with die const¬ 
ant noise of its machinery, would repel 
thebirds visiting the area in the rainy se^ 
son. The processing unity would also be 
a source ^pollution. •. 

---^K 
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Collision course 

Relations between India and the US plummet over a series of 

controversies 



PriNMMIntatorllae PraaMMilBiMh 


Domestic poMtlcs In India and the USA Is 
playing a greater role In policy 
formulation. Trade loMUes In both 
countries have realised the Importance of 
markets and are acting according to their 
Interests 


I t was,like a bad 
dream coming true. 

Indo-US tics, so 
crucial for the suc¬ 
cess of the econo¬ 
mic policy reforms under¬ 
taken by India, seemed 
suddenly to hit rtx:k bot¬ 
tom as the US created one 
economic hurdle after 
another for India. If it was 
not Super 301, it was Indi¬ 
a's negotiating position 
at GATT and, if it wasn't 
that, it was the cryogenic 
engine. And as the US 
persistently raised trade- 
related objections to Indi¬ 
a's actions, events over 
the past few weeks sug¬ 
gested that textbooks on 
diplomacy needed to add 
one more chapter — the 
limits of diplomacy in 
trade. 

It seems difficult to 
believe that there was no 
pattern in the way events 
unfolded. A week ago, 

India was punished under 
Section 301 of America’s 
Trade and Competitiveness Act for not 
having taken adequate steps to protect 
US patents. The administration with¬ 
drew tariff concessions India once enjoy¬ 
ed under the Generalised System of Pre¬ 
ferences (GSP) in pharmaceutical and 
chemical exports to the United States. 
The administration accused India of try¬ 
ing to block access to Indian markets by 
retaining on the statute books domestic 
laws to perpetuate protection to local 
industry, and asked for access to Indian 
markets as a condition for taking India 
off the list of offenders under Super 301. 

This came a few days after India had 
already been told that if it bought techno¬ 
logy for the cryogenic engine from Rus¬ 
sia (a delegation from that country was 
in India to negotiate the deal), India 
would attract the provisions of the Missi¬ 
le Technology Control Regime 
(MTCR). India has a bilateral agree¬ 


ment for cooperation in space technolo¬ 
gy and the transfer of technology for the 
cryogenic engine was being discussed 
under this agreement. 

Ironically, the United States had itself 
offered this technology in 1990, the year 
the MTCR was signed. At that lime, 
India had rejected both French and Ame¬ 
rican offers on the grounds that they 
were too expensive. The administration 
now says that the US offer (made by two 
private companies) would not have 
come through, because, by the time of 
its finalisation, the MTCR would have 
given the administration the power to 
deny export licences to the negotiating 
firms. So the administration is not 
wrong in saying that even if India had at 
that time got this technology from the 
US, it would not have reached India 
because of the US’ efforts to prevent 
arms in space. 


t is quite another mutter 
that India’s efforts to 
develop this technology 
were prompted more by 
its dependence and need 
for information a geo¬ 
stationary satellite in 
space can provide than 
from any aggressively 
militaristic designs. India 
badly needs information 
on the weather and hopes 
to use the satellite for 
developing systems of 
communication. 

However, it has been sug¬ 
gested that US pressure 
on India could be a way 
of wammg other nations 
— like China, for instan¬ 
ce — that the US is very 
serious about missile 
technology control. But it 
has been suggested that 
petulance at not having 
got the order, might be a 
reason for the US in act¬ 
ing against India. 

India’s assurances that 
the geo-stationary launch 
vehicle will not be used 
used for military purposes has not mov¬ 
ed the US administration, which has 
announced that if India goes ahead with 
the purchase of technology, the two 
agencies dealing with it — Glavcosmos 
and the Indian Space Research Organisa¬ 
tion (ISRO)—would be subject to sanc¬ 
tions in the form of a bar on the transfer 
of space technology to these two organi¬ 
sations from the US and other signator¬ 
ies to the MTCR and, possibly, in other 
areas as well. 

And in keeping with its threat, the 
Bush administration blacklisted both 
Glavcosmos and ISRO for two years on 
] 1 May after Russia and India made 
it clear that the technology transfer was 
on despite the American warnings. As 
per this order, the US will neither export 
nor import any technology to or from 
these organisations for the next two 
years. 
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INTERNATtONAL RELATIONS 


Nor did it seem like a coincidence that 
India was rapped on the knuckles again 
for not signing the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). Such was 
the pressure that Indian Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao had to tell his party 
MPs in a well-publicised statement for 
the nth time that India would not sign the 
NPT under pressure, even if it was the 
only nation left in the world not to do so. 

The matter has clearly gone, out of the 
bureaucracy’s hands in both countries 
now — and domestic politics is coming 
to play a greater role in public formula¬ 
tion. In the US, India is still on the peri¬ 
phery of public consciousness as far as 
world politics is concerned — there is 
no interest in the Non-Aligned Move¬ 
ment (NAM), the South Asian Associa¬ 
tion for Regional cooperation 
(SAARC), the Delhi Declaration etc— j 
and the US is quite content to leave I 
South Asia to India. But trade and busi¬ 
ness lobbies in both countries have reali¬ 
sed the importance of markets. If India 
does not relent on trade issues and conti-; 
nues to throw tantrums on trade-related 
matters, US business will seek other 
pastures. But if India does open up its 
markets to American industry, the fears 
are that the local industry will be ruined. 

This fear is not without foundation — 
behind it is the apprehension that Ind.i^ 
could get too deeply locked into the 
American system and could suffer at the 
hands of every vicissitude of western 
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industry. Market forces are fine so long 
as they do not affect Indian industry — 
and drugs is a case in point. 

Indian drug manufacturers say that 
the United States wants greater recogni¬ 
tion that US product patents be respect¬ 
ed by Indian businessmen. But, they 
ask, before clamping duties on India’s 
exports to the US, shouldn’t the US ' 
evaluate the share of the market that I 


drugs with a US product patent occupy? 

The Indian Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association (IDMA) says Carla Hills’ 
statement that only five per cent of the 
drugs in the Indian market are covered 
by patents is not correct. Based on a 
research study by the Operational 
Research Group (ORG) and the US heal¬ 
th department publications Drugs 
Under Patents and Approved Drug Pro- 


AREAS OF TENSION □ Where India and the USA disa^ra 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 



ducts, the IDMA has produced an 
exhaustive paper on the value of drugs 
with a valid US patent which are market¬ 
ed in India. The paper proves that in the 
therapeutic groups where the^e are paten¬ 
ted drugs, nearly 43.38 per cent of these 
groups are covered by patents in the US, 
and not five per cent as Carla Hills 
claims. 

he profile of the drugs which are mar- 
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keted in India with valid US patents 
is interesting; 98.8 per cent of the anti¬ 
bacterial drugs, 69.% percent of the anti- 
leprotics drugs and 40.18 per cent of the 
total cardiovascular drug sales in India 
are of those which have valid US 
patents. It is a long list. 

The suggestion is that for the misde¬ 
meanours of less than 60 per cent of drug 
manufacturers who are marketing drugs 


without paying a fee to the original 
manufacttirers in the US, more than 40 
per cent of the drug market will have to 
absorb a hefty increase in prices if patent 
laws are amended along the lines sug¬ 
gested by the United Slates. What is 
even more importaiit, the price increase 
will be the heftiest in areas already cove¬ 
red by US patents and for drugs mostly 
consumed by the poor—anti-leprotics, 
anti-bacterials etc. The fact that more 
than 40 per cent of the marketed drugs 
are covered by patents, suggests that 
there is nothing d^rong with the law — 
the problem is with its implementation. 

Tliere are other areas where India is 
likely to invite flak. Textile exports 
under the multifibre agreement is one; 
biotechnology, especially for rice and 
wheat, is another. But drugs is an area 
which could hit the common man badly. 
There are only two options; either pay 
the original producer a fee or prevent thd 
diseases that cardiovascular drugs, for 
example, can cure. 

But in the process, what are the 
options open on the foreign policy front 
as far as Indo-US relations are concer¬ 
ned? If India does not address itself to 
US trade concerns, it might have to face 
unexpected hurdles in foreign policy 
issues. On the other hand, if it is too pro¬ 
tective about the domestic market, the 
local industry may bid goodbye to com¬ 
petition and growth. • 
MrnPImMt/M&wIMm 

























NEWSWATCH 



Fastforwanl 


The Verma Commission completes its 
investigation in record time 


H ave you lost faith injudici¬ 
al probes that lake cons to 
complete and come up 
with timely recommenda¬ 
tions’^ Shed that pessimism 
if you have, l)ecause there is a good 
thing going: the Verma Commission. In 
the plush environs of Vigyan Bhavan 
annexe in New Delhi, this enquiry com¬ 
mission, headed by Justice J.S. Verma 
of the Supreme Court, concluded its pro¬ 
ceeding III record time on 4 May. The 
commission probed likely security lap¬ 
ses that led to one of the most shocking 
political assassinations in Indian histo¬ 
ry: the killing of Rajiv Gandhi. 

Today, such commissions are seen as 
matters of immense public importance 
that are invariably accorded a quiet buri¬ 
al. This feeling gained currency when 
the commission’s term had to be extend¬ 
ed in August 1991, as it hadn’t really got 
stiuied even four and a half months after 
it was formed It was on 7 October that 
the commission conducted Us first 
enquiry. 

Justice Verma made it clear at the out¬ 
set that he meant business. Since the 
mode of giving testimony was through 
affidavits, the number of witnesses — 
47 in all — was kept to the minimum. 
The commission invariably conducted 
its proceedings on gazetted holidays, 
Saturdays^ and sometimes even on 
Sundays. 

D espite starting late, the commission 
has managed to wrap up its work in 
less than a year and has been adjourned 
for filing its findings and recommenda¬ 
tions to the Centre (in contrast, the paral¬ 
lel M.C. Jain Commission, probing the ‘ 
conspiracy aspects of the assassination. , 
has not been able to hold its first public 
hearing till now and is unlikely to do so 
before mid-June). 

That Justice Verma managed to com¬ 
plete the work while discharging his nor¬ 
mal judicial functions, has prompted the 
attorney general of India, G. Ramaswa- 
my, to say that it was a ‘’model commis¬ 
sion". Said Ramaswamy: "This is the 
best enquiry commission I have seen in 
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my four-decade-long career. I am emerg¬ 
ing a more knowledgeable man than 1 
was before the start of the commission. 
"A senior advocate, V. Krishnamani, 
appearing on behalf of organisers of the 
ill-fated Sriperumbudur meeting, said in 
his final address: "The entire judiciary 
should turn mlo the Verma 
Commission." 

Of the 47 witnesses examined, in just 
74 sittings, important ones included: 
Congress(I) leaders M. Chandrashek- 
har, G.K. Moopanar, Jayanti Natarajan, 
the then Union home secretary R.K. 
Bhargava, the then Delhi police commis¬ 
sioner, Arun Bhagat, lop Tamil Nadu 
police officials and (he Special Investiga¬ 
tion Team (SIT) chief D.R. 
Karthikcyan. The commission also vie¬ 
wed five video cas.setlcs as part of evid¬ 
ence— for the first time in India’s judici¬ 
al history. 

Justice Verma went about systemati¬ 
cally regarding his terms of reference 
which confined him to: 

— Identifying the .security lapses lead¬ 
ing to the assassination and determining 
whether the tragedy could have been 
averted. 

— Fix re.sponsibilities on police offi¬ 
cers, the organisers of the Sriperumbu¬ 
dur rally, and other individuals or agenc¬ 
ies and suggest action against them. 

f ■ ' J ' .> ■' , 






— Suggest remedial measures to plug 
loopholes in VIP security arrangements. 


S o cautious was Justice Verma about 
the terms of reference that he avoid¬ 
ed any matter that had even the remotest 
bearing on the conspiratorial aspects. In 
fact, he resisted all pressures from 
government high-ups to expand the 
scope of his commission and to include 
the assassination plot as well. That is 
why the Jain Commission was constitut¬ 
ed in August, three months after the con¬ 
stitution of the Verma Commission. 

The reason for Justice Verma’s refu¬ 
sal to probe the plot was simple: he 
thought that uneaithing the conspiracy 
in the assassination case was the job of 
the police and not that of the judiciary. 
Moreover, if his commission were to 
probe the conspiratorial aspects too by 
‘usurping the police powers’, it would 
run counter to the principles of natural 
justice once the case came up in the 
courts following the filing of the charge- 
sheet. The case is bound to go to the 
Supreme Court after a few years and 
Justice Verma is tipped to be the Chief 
Justice of India in — if seniority is 

adhered to. h 

Commission sources say that Justice 
Verma is expected to give detailed 
recommendations on VIP security. For 
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this reason, the judge summoned more 
than 25 top experts in the field of securi¬ 
ty for their views. Among them w ere for¬ 
mer anny chief K. Sunderji, retired poli¬ 
ce officers K.F. Rustamji, the present 
^ Punjab police chief K.P.S. Gill, the retir¬ 
ed chiefs of Research and Analysis 
Wing (RAW; and Intelligence Bureau 
(IB), R.N. Kaw and M.K. Narayanan, 
respectively. 

A scrutiny of the commission procee¬ 
dings (three-fourth of which was 
conducted in public and the rest in came¬ 
ra) indicates the following: 

— A total collapse of the central intellig¬ 
ence agencies such as the IB and RAW 
and the inertia of the Tamil Nadu Crimi¬ 
nal Investigation Department. 

— Lack of coordination between the 
organisers and the local police resulting 
in a vital breach in the security cordons 
minutes, or seconds, before the tragedy, 

— Rajiv Gandhi himself created securi¬ 
ty problems (as has been boldly stated 
by an officer on special duty in the home 
ministry and endorsed by several others). 


— The lighting and fencing arrange¬ 
ments at Sriperumbudur on the fateful 
night of 21 May were grossly inadequa¬ 
te and that the choice of the venue itself 
was wrong. 

— The home ministry ought to have 
played a more active and responsible 
role, especially when Tamil Nadu was 
under President’s Rule during that 
peiiod. The contacts between the Centre 
and the state were ‘minimal’. 

— Moreover, on 17 and 19 May, 1991, 
well-organised terrorist attacks were 
made in Delhi on Congress(l) leaders 
JagdishTy tier and Sajjan Kumar. Again¬ 
st this backdrop, the home ministry 
should have been extra alert and the secu¬ 
rity arrangements in states where Rajiv 
Gandhi was to go for election meetings 
should have been made foolproof. 

The commission’s findings and 
recommendations will soon become for¬ 
mally known. But whether they wjll 
make VIP security any more foolproof 
than what it is today remains a matter of 
conjecture. • 

/Uillv Shmrma/Nmw Deihl 
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FIRST PERSON 


Verses of 
oontention 


Louise Fernandes' article in SUNDAY on 
Salman Rushdie led to the closure of the Jamia 
Millia University and raised a political storm. A 
section of the media even accused her of trying 
to gain mileage out of the controversy. This is 
her account of the storm 


W hen the controversy 
surrounding Salman 
Rushdie’s The Satanic 
Verses first reared its 
ugly head in India, the 
Shahi Imam of Delhi’s Jama Masjid, 
Abdullah Bukhari, reportedly lashed 
out: "I know that man’s family. His 
father is a sarkari Musalman. What^else 
could you expect from him?” 

I took particular interest in the report 
because the Imam had got his facts a 
trifle incorrect and had mistaken the 
author of “Verses for the author 
of At Home In India: A Restatement Of 
Indian Muslims —my husband, Salman 
Khurshid, then a Supreme Court 
advocate! 

Abdullah Bukhari could not have 
been further from the truth. In fact, Sal¬ 
man had joined public issue with per¬ 
sons like Syed Shahabuddin, Ibrahim 
Sulaiman Sait, C.K. Jaffer Sharief, Moh- 
sina Kidwai and Shahid Siddiqui, who 
had moved heaven and earth to get the 
import of the book restricted into India. 

At that time I was freelancing, but my 
friend, the late Dhiren Bhagat, wrote a 
regular column for The Sunday 
Observer, Dhiren delighted in writing 
about controversies. He was even more 
delighted when he could create a con¬ 
troversy and it was he who had bought 
six copies of the book from the limited 
stock the Penguin people had been able 
to get through before the bah went into 
effect. One of these copies he presented 
to Salman with the inscription: "Here is 
a bit of bikphemy!” Both Salman and I 
read the book and were equally horrified 
about its damage potential. 


When, in response to the Muslims 
leader’s appeal to the government, the 
then home minister said he would see 
the book before taking a decision, it was 
that inscribed copy that was sent to him. 
It is our great regret that so many years 
after Dhiren’s death in a tragic road acci¬ 
dent, we have not been able to get the 
copy back. 

O ver the past decade—both as full-ti - 
me reporter for publications like 
Sunday and The Telegraph and as freel¬ 
ance writer, part of my journalistic 
‘beat’ has been minority affairs. So 



Many confusing stories 
began appearing in the 
media. A Delhi paper 
reported that Arjun Singh 
had ordered the arrest of the 
striking students. Till he 
returns fh>m his holiday, I 
cannot say this is true 



when the Shah Bano judgement was han¬ 
ded down by the Supreme Court, I was 
among the eight accredited reporters to 
get the judgement on the very same day. 
I’ve written extensivley about Muslim 
issues — whether the Shia/Sunni gra¬ 
veyard case out of Varanasi or the peti¬ 
tion to ban the Koran out of the Calcutta 
High Court. 

1 go into this background to tell you, 
readers, that some of my best contacts 
are in this sphere. And my eyes — when 
they scan the newspapers every morning 
— are immediately attracted to any 
story, whether headlined or one stray 
column, that is on this subject. 

A little over a month ago, one such 
item caught my attention. Salman Rush¬ 
die had signed a deal for the paperback 
edition of the Verses. Alongside with 
this, he had appealed to India to reconsi¬ 
der its stand. The Indian government 
was yet to give its reply. A few days 
later, my editor, Vir Sanghvi, was in 
town and called for a full editorial meet¬ 
ing of the Delhi bureau. 

1 suggested a reaction story on Rush¬ 
die’s appeal. Vir was all for it. But — 
and I thought I saw a glint of challenge 
in his eyes—he said, I would necessari¬ 
ly have to interview Salman, who has 
since become a junior minister in the 
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On 22 April, 1 
received a call 
from 

Mushir-ul Hasan, 
the pro-VC of 
JamlaMillla.He 
said that he was in 
trouble because of 
my article. He was 
scared that the 
students might be 
approaching 
Imam Bukhari 


Narasimha Rao ministry. Perhaps he 
saw this as a good test of my objectivity. 
(One senior journalist with a recently- 
launched daily newspaper had only days 
earlier told me I was "unemployable" 
because mV husband was a minister!) 
Vir also suggested that I tackle both 
sides of the question. 

The deadline was two days later. Gett¬ 
ing people who continued to support the 
ban was relatively easy. Except for Sulai- 
man Sait, who was out of town, all 
others on my list cooperated — besides 
Salman there were Janata Dal MP Syed 
Shahabuddin, Nai Duniya editor Shahid 
Siddiqui, former Bihar Governor 
Mohammad Yunus Saleem, Union rail¬ 
way ministerC.K. Jaffer Sharief and for¬ 
mer Gujarat High Court judge A.S. 
Quereshi. 

The ‘other side’ was not so easy . On 
my list (which I gave in advance to 
Sunday's photographer, Jitender 
Gupta) were Supreme Court advcKale 
Soli Sorabjee, human rights activist 
Gobind Mukhoty, Penguin lawyer 
Vijay Shankar Das, journalists Rashid 
Talib and Suman Dubey, Jamia pro- 
vice-chancellor Mushir-ul Hasan and 
former editor of The Telegraph, MJ. 
Akbar. In the end, however, deadlines 
did not permit me to get through to more 


than Akbar, Dubey and Hasan. The first 
said a flat "no", the second said he never 
involved himself in controversy and the 
third was more than willing to speak. 

In my list, Hasan was a natural for the 
‘lift-the-ban’ side. I seemed to recall 
where his sympathies lay when the con¬ 
troversy first came up and meeting him 
the very day that Vir cleared the story, 
he confirmed this. 

The article hit the stands on 11 April. 
On 13 April, I ran into Nalwar Singh at 
Tirupati where he commended me on 
the story. On the morning of 22 April, I 
received a telephone call from Hasan. 
He said he was "in trouble" because of 
my article. I asked: was he suggesting I 
had misquoted him? He said; "Certainly 
not, but there are .some elements in 
Jamia who are taking my statements out 
of context and provoking the boys 
(union leaders)." He was concerned that 
the boys might be approaching Imam 
Bukhari for a fatwa against him. Could 
Salman intervene on his behalf to stop 
this? Salman did speak to the president 
of the students' union and urged against 
such a step. He informed Hasan about 
this but also advised him to make no 
more statements/c'omments till the mat¬ 
ter was sorted out. 


P art of what happened later was a mat¬ 
ter of record. Part wasn't. Hasan's 
subsequent statements regrett¬ 
ing — not denying — hisl statement to 
Sunday and .some reiterating his right to 
free speech are on record. The bating 
up of Professor Akhtar-ul Wasey, head 
of Islamic studies at Jamia, and the vice- 
chancellor’s subsequent decision to 
close the university are a matter of 
record. The students' demand for 
Hasan's resignation is also a matter of 
record. 

Certain other things arc not. It was not 
reported that on the morning of 29 April, 
CPM MPMalini Bhattacharya telephon¬ 
ed me and asked if I could speak to my 
husband to intervene and sort out the 
Jamia problem. She said she had already 
spoken to Arjun Singh and would also 
speak to Salman personally when she 
met him in Parliament. (A few days later 
her colleague in the House, Saifuddin 
Choudhury, was to ask Salman why he 
was interfering in the Jamia problem!) 

It was also not reported that at 7 pm on 
Sunday, 3 May, there was a meeting 
held at the residence of human re.source 
development minister Aijun Singh, 
attended by Muslim MPs from all par¬ 
ties, where a decision was taken to nomi¬ 
nate Salman and P.M. Sayeed to negotia¬ 
te with the students and sort out the pro¬ 
blem amicably. That night Sayeed and 
Salman went across to Jamia and tried to 
talk to the students. The meeting was 
inconclusive so another meeting wa$ fix¬ 
ed for the next day. 

It is also not a matter of record that for 
the next two days and nights Sayeed, Sal¬ 
man and Syed Shahabuddin held repeat¬ 
ed meetings with the .students trying to 
get them to come to the negotiation 
table. And meanwhile, they took assur¬ 
ances that meetings would not go out of 
Jamia. (One meeting had earlier been 
held at Nizamuddin and one more was 
being proposed for the Jama Masjid 
area.) 

There appeared to be one major pro¬ 
blem. Who would the students negotiate 
with? Hasan had been advised self- 
imposed home arrest and the VC, 
appointed barely four months ago, refus¬ 
ed to talk to the students. Salman, 
however, managed to persuade the VC 
to talk — to begin with Saveed and Sha¬ 
habuddin. The meeting never did go 
through. While Shahabuddin waited at 
our residence for two hours, a message 
finally came through that the VC had 
instep gone over to the residence of 
Aijun Singh and hence could not make 
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the appointment. 

The next morning Arjiin Singh 
announced that the VC would be open¬ 
ing the university that day and that the 
Jamia problem should then be over. 

W hat has happened since is again a 
mailer of record. At the time of 
writing this piece (11 May) the agitation 
continues. Aday afierSinglTsannounce- 
ment, the Delhi edition of the Dainik 
Jaf^ran reported that Singh had passed 
orders for the arrest of any striking stu¬ 
dents. Was this true? Till Arjun Singh 
returns from his holiday at Ooiy, 1 can¬ 
not say this is true. I cionT have it on 
record. 

What IS also not on record is that 
efforts continued to bring about a 
rapprochement between the Jamia 
authorities and the students who did not 
allow the university to function even 
after it was opened. On 8 May, Hasan 
and the VC met Shahabuddin and Sal¬ 
man at our residence and the VC was urg¬ 
ed to understand the need for talks with 
the students. At 6:30 pm the next day, at 
the same venue, the VC, accompanied 
by his students’ adviser, met with repre¬ 
sentatives of the students’ union. After 
one-and-a-half hours of heated discus¬ 
sion the VC left. The talks were inconclu¬ 
sive but not acrimonious. Talks went on 
for another one-and-a-half hours in the 
presence of the students’ adviser and Sal¬ 
man. Over the three hours, suggestions 
and counter-suggestions were thrown 
about. A follow-up meeting is schedul¬ 



ed for today, Monday, 11 May. That is 
how the situation now stands. 

None of this has been reported. 
Instead, along with generally factual foo¬ 
tage on the situation, there have been 
some fantastic reports that have found 
themselves into the press. For instance, 



I The Statesman put out a story saying that the PM had 
to Salffl. up Salman Khurshid over the Jamia Millia 

a bit of bl^cnt. This after Arjun Singh had himself nominated 

read the bi Khurshid to talk to the students 

about its d;. 


even while the students were thrashing 
out their problems with the VC at the 
residence of Salman Khurshid, a staff 
reporter of The Statesman was hammer¬ 
ing out a story (The Statesman, 10 May) 
headlined: "Jamia crisis: PM pulls up 
Salman Khurshid". The article said the 
"crisis" had taken a "new turn" with the 
PM "pulling up Khurshid" for "interfer¬ 
ing in the controversy". This after Arjun 
Singh himself nominated Khurshid and 
Sayecd to talk to the students! 

The Statesman allegation was that Sal¬ 
man was "interfering" to avenge some 
old family grievance — the grievance 
being that his father, Khurshid Alam 
Khan, had been defeated in the 1990 
election for Jamia chancellor by Minorit¬ 
ies Commission chairman, S.M.H. Bur¬ 
ney. It conveniently forgets to mention 
that Khan had himself defeated fonner 
vice-president, Justice Hidayatullah, to 
become chancellor! It also neglected to 
say that Salman himself had recently 
been nominated for the second term to 
the Jamia executive council. 

W hy do 1 bring in all these family 
details? Because The Statesman is 
not the first paper to make such an allega¬ 
tion. Interestingly, the language of the 
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Perhaps some 
Journalists are not 
aware that Salman 
Rushdie himself 
raised the 
controversy by 
allowing a 
paperback edition 
of The Satanic 
Verses 


article and the one published in the 6 
May edition of the Patriot reads very 
similar — almost as though the news 
was given at a press conference! The 
Patriot article, by one Shameem Fai/ee, 
was a. five column, bold print, box item 
on page one. Standing out of the lengthy 
article is the following allegation: that 
this was a dead issue; that the controver¬ 
sy over the Verses had long died down 
and that I had deliberately dragged 
Hasan and Jamia’s name through the 
mud to avenge some old family hurt! 

Similar appears to be the logic 
employed by The Statesman and one of 
my own erstwhile colleagues, Seema 
Mustafa, who, in her column in The 
Illustrated Weekly (9— 15 May) says: 
"Those who used to control the universi¬ 
ty to serve their own political ends are 
insecure today..." and then proceeds to 
quote an editorial in Quami Awaz that 
"the interview and the resulting agita¬ 
tion were a trap laid by vested interests 
to gain control over the university." 

The Patriot, The Statesman, Quami 
Awaz are daily publications with acce.ss 
to the same avenues of news as I have. 
So for that matter has Seema Mustafa. 
But petnaps it escaped the notice of Ms 
Mustafa, Mr Faizee, the ‘staff reporter’ 


of The Statesman and the editorial writer 
of Quami Awaz that Salman Rushdie 
had recently allowed the paperback edi¬ 
tion and hence himself raised the con¬ 
troversy again. More pertinent to us in 
India is the fact that Rushdie had recent¬ 
ly made an appeal for the lifting of the 
ban, the response to which you might 
have read as recently as 6 May — the 
very day The Patriot came out! That’s 
how fresh ah issue this is! But perhaps 
Ms Mustafa and company were not keep¬ 
ing abreast of this development. 

T he role of certain of my colleagues in 
the media has shocked me. But more 
about them later. Let me first go into 
their sources. The very fact that all the 
four offensive pieces mentioned above 
read so similar leads me to this. 1 have no 
hesitation in naming at least one of the 
individuals concerned — Professor 
Akhtar-ul Wasey. 

For those who are unfamiliar with Mr 
Wasey, here is a man reaching out for 
sumpathics of liberals and left-wing 
intellectuals although when the liberal 
Jamia Millia University Act was passed 
in Parliament, he was the first to attack it 
for its liberalism. It is also no secret in 
Jamia that Mr Wasey is close to the previ¬ 
ous acting VC, whose brief moment of 
glory was snipped by the*appointment of 
the new VC and the new pro-VC. So if 
anybody had a reason to want greater 
trouble against the new team, it was Mr 
Wasey. Perhaps his failure to communic¬ 
ate this to the students was the immedia¬ 
te cause of his discomfiture. One thing 
that this controversy has certainly done 
for Jamia is that it has sifted the wolves 
from the sheep. Can I be blamed if the 
wolf in Akhtar-ul Wa.sey was caught 


The role of some of my 
colleagues in the media has 
shocked me. Seema Mustafa 
even went on to suggest, 
"Those who used to control 
the university to serve their 
own politicai ends are 
insecure today" 


dressed in sheep’s clothes? As a close 
cousin of the wolf, the hyena would stty: 
this is no laughing matter! 

L et’s now get back to my friends in the 
press. These are journalists who, pre¬ 
sumably, write without motives and 
ought not to be questioning the motives 
of another jopmalist. Journalists who, 
like the young lady from The Pioneer, 
ought to have contacted me for my com¬ 
ment —just as I did with Hasan before 
writing my original article. 

I don’t know Mr Faizee. I’m told by 
The Patriot that he is *a contributor’. I’m 
told by sources at Jamia that he "hangs 
out with the progressive/leftist lobby" 
— whatever that’s supposed to mean. 
But I do know Seema Mustafa and hence 
I feel constrained to say things I would 
not ordinarily say against a colleague. 

To begin with, I suggest that Ms 
Mustafa announce publicly whether she 
is a journalist or a politician so that her 
writings can be viewed in the correct per¬ 
spective. As far back as 1984, when we 
were colleagues in The Telejtraph, 
while I, as law correspondent was report¬ 
ing the Shah Bano judgement and its fall¬ 
out in Parliament and elsewhere, Seema 
Mustafa was making speeches at the 
Boat Club condemning the govern¬ 
ment’s stand and signing memoranda in 
support of the judgement. Ms Mustafa’s 
colleagues at the time did question her 
activism. Her own motives became 
abi^ndantly clear when not too many 
years later, she fought a parliamentary 
election from Domariaganj in UP on a 
National Front ticket. Having lost her 
deposit in a seat which has a very heavy 
Muslim population, Ms Mu.stafa, who 
since has returned to our fold, is surely 
little equipped to point a finger at me. I, 
on the other hand, have always remained 
a journalist — even when I was writing 
one article in two months! 

If Ms Mu.stafa can claim to be an 
objective journalist despite the fact that 
her husband has long been associated 
with business transactions of big compa¬ 
nies, why should I be deprived of that 
opportunity simply because I am marri¬ 
ed to a person who is an elected represen- 
tative of the people of India? I am afraid 
the arrogance of arrogating to them¬ 
selves the right to decide what another 
journalist can write about can hardly be 
an attribute of the professed liberalism 
of people like Ms Mustafa. Rather,* it 
smacks of the kind of fascist tendencies 
that have destroyed many a healthy deba¬ 
te in our .society. • 
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Brewing death 


Orissa is struck by one of the country's worst-ever liquor tragedies 


In one of the biggest 
liquor tragedies in the 
country, more than 
250 people have fall¬ 
en victim to a killer 
brew in Orissa. At 
least a hundred more 
are still battling for 
life in the hospital. 
The DIG of police (central range), Anan- 
di Sahu, told Sunday, "We are not able 
to take a count of the deaths." 

The Biju Patnaik government has 
come under a severe attack in the wake 
of the great mishap, with the Opposition 
parties calling for its resignation. An 
offer by the state excise minister, Prasan- 
na Acharya, to resign, owing moral res¬ 
ponsibility for the tragedy, and the chief 
minister's turning ij^down, is viewed as 
a *stunt* by the critics. Initially, Patnaik 
had announced an administrative enqui¬ 
ry by the divisional revenue commissio¬ 
ner and suspended the Cuttack excise 
superintendent and some other officers. 
But these steps have not helped mi>ch to 
diffuse the situation. 

For five days from 6 May, the tragedy 
gripped the old city of Cuttack. People 
were dropping dead all over the town. 
Almost all of them were p(X)r — such as 
Alekh Naik and Narayan the rickshaw- 
pullers, Surath Naik the daily-wage 
labourer, or Munia Swain and 
Gangadhar Behera the small traders. 

At the casualty department of the 
SCB Medical College Hospital, Cut¬ 
tack, the corridors were jammed with 
bodies, along with the ailing victims. 
The actual toll is not yet known. The rela¬ 
tives of many people who died or fell ill 
after consuming the poison-liquor have 
not reported the cases to the authorities 
or brought the victims to the hospital fea¬ 
ring police harrassment. Onp could'get 
a feel of the horror in and around the 
Khannar and Satichura cremation 
grounds, where bodies were being carri¬ 
ed in every now and then. 

There were fallouts of the tragedy in 
the capital city of Bhubaneswar and 
some rural areas in Cuttack district, too. 
At least ten persons, who had consumed 
the liquor in Cuttack, died in Bhuba¬ 
neswar. Deaths were also reported from 
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VIctInis of tho killer brow: who lo to Maiiio? 


Kendrapara, .lagatsinghpur, Salipur and 
Jagatpur in Cuttack district. It was clear 
that the supply of the spurious brew was 
not confined to Cuttack city alone. 
According to the police, a part of the 
sux:k of the liquor was despatched to 
other areas as soon as the first deaths 
were reproted on the night of 6 May. 

Belu, alias Surendra Das, is the 
kingpin of the nourishing country liquor 
trade in Cuttack, which caused the sta- 


TIm B||u Patnaik 
govamment has come 
under cevere criticism In 
the wake of the liquor ’ 
tragedy, with the 
Opposition calling for Its 
resignation 



le’s worst-ever incidents of hooch¬ 
poisoning. Belu had not been nabbed till 
11 May, despite the p>olice declaring him 
the main culprit. He is known to have 
links with the ruling Janata Dal (JD) 
leaders, including some ministers. 
There were rumours that he had been 
absconding at the house of a JD leader in 
Bhubaneswar, before being advised to 
flee to a distant place. Belu, according to 
the police, had made millions during the 
last couple of years from the illicit liquor 
trade. The government allegedly ignor¬ 
ed the warning on the danger of this 
steadily growing trade by the director 
general of police to the state home 
department last December. The ^ state 
and district administrations are tight- 
lipped on the issue. 

Dissident JD leader Srikant Jena has 
joined the Opposition parties to demand 
a judicial probe, arguing that the admi¬ 
nistrative enquiry will not reveal the 
whole truth since the culprits enjoy 
ruling party patronage., 

The political row notwithstanding, 
hundreds of families which lost their 
near and dear ones, including women 
and young boys, are in a pathetic state, 
having only been comforted by the 
government with a pittance of Rs 5000 
each as relief. • 
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Price of power 


Calcutta’s controversial police chief gets the 
axe for his shady connections 


Chief minister Jyoti Basu, who sign¬ 
ed the order exactly two weeks ater tte 
incident on 7 May, had nothing to say 
except that it was a routine transfer and 
that Saha had alre^y completed die 
minimum tenure (four years) in oitice. 


■i f - "^1 It could well have 

\ ^ ^ been a latter-day 

'-V - Satyajit Ray script on 

A contemporary C^cut- 

. ta. Asthe filmmaker's 

' iHt cortege reaches Keo- 

ratala crematorium in 
WEST BENGAL south Calcutta and the 
body is consigned to 
the flames — late in the evening of 24 
May—a local goon assaults some digni¬ 
taries and senior government officials. 
As he is nabbed, he calls out to "Sahad^" 
for help. Repercussions are swift and 
sweeping. An assistant commissioner of 
police (ACP) is suspended. And as the 
public and media outcry increases, the 
city’s police commissioner, B.K. Saha, 
is transferred, 

In the city’s turbulent history, this 
was the first lime when a commissioner 
was unceremoniously removed for his 
alleged connections with the under¬ 
world. It lent credence to the theory that 
the ruling CPI(M) in West Bengal is des- 
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B.K. Saha (Mt) and TUsliar Tahikdar clMii0« of 4u«rd 

perate to cleanse its tainted public image But political circles confirm that Basu, 
before the panchayat elections schedul- who supposedly enjoys a special rapport 
ed later this year. H also brought into the with the deposed police commissioner, 
open the widely-reported schisms was under tremendous pressure from the 
within the state CPl(M)’s top echelons. state's powerful information minister 


Jk t first hearing, the story ia ahoost 
#Voutrageoos. A police cl^ 
known for his fomiidablc iwcitf eon-^. 
nections — on backsliding terms 
'With a loud-mouthed hockfluni? Not 


news in Odcuita Rplj^ (Cp).ciictai. 
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NEWS 


Bombs aw ay 

An attack on the information minister highlights 
Congress in fighting 


Buddhadev Bhattacharya and party ideo¬ 
logue Biman Bose to remove him. 

Possibly, what made the information 
minister’s task easier was Saha’s incon¬ 
sistent statements. When confronted 
with embarrassing queries about his pre¬ 
siding over a Kali puja organised by 
Swapan Dey, the Ijelligercnr local goon 
in question, way back in 1988, the com¬ 
missioner kept insisting that Dey had tur¬ 
ned to crime as late as 1990. Police recor¬ 
ds, however, revealed that Dey was first 
arrested for criminal offence as early as 
1982. Saha made matters worse by say¬ 
ing that as a public figure, he had to deal 
with popular football clubs like Mohun 
Bagan and East Bengal "where there are 
any number of anti-socials. " 

Saha’s removal, once again, has 
thrown open the debate on how far a 
senior government official can socialise 
without becoming controversial. Can a 
police commissioner afford to be famili¬ 
ar with a local hood? 


This was the first time a 
police commissioner 
was unceremoniously 
removed for his alleged 
criminal connections 


The state Congress(l) and Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) condemned the trans¬ 
fercalling it an insult to the police , force 
— which a large section of senior offi¬ 
cers in the state police apparatus also 
believe. It buttressed the CPI(M) feeling 
that Saha was not totally a party man — 
an essential criterion for senior positions 
in all state government departments. 

Saha’s replacement, Tushar Talukdar 
is a scrupulous and committed officer. 
He is known to be a ‘crusader against 
injustice’. Ironically, Saha has been pro¬ 
moted to the position of director general 
of police (prosecution). Given the 

faction-ridden state of the state’s police 
machinery, it is natural that Saha’s 
ouster will gladden some more than 
others. A section of senior police offi¬ 
cers feels that if Buddhadev Bhattacha¬ 
rya continues to have his way. there will 
be "fair play" in the force. However, 
others feel that "if a commissioner could 
be removed so effortlessly, the entire 
state administration could be made a 
CPI(M)jf6rtress". • 

AidWMi/eflfoirlto 


By Tripura standards, 
it was back to busi¬ 
ness as usual. The 
business of violence 
in politics made an 
appearance yet again 
in the form of a bomb 
attack on information 
minister Ratan Chak- 
raborty on 29 April. Chakraborty was 
attending a public meeting in Dhalcswar 
in east Agartala, a part of his Banamali- 
pur constituency. 

No sooner had the minister embarked 
on his speech than a bomb was lobbed 
into the packed school-ground from an 
adjacent bylane. The bomb missed the 
dais by a matter of inches, although one 
of Chakraborty’s supporters, Swapan 



Ratan Chakroborty: poainga 
challenge to Mglumdar 

Sutradhar, had to be admitted to hospital 
with serious wounds. 

Not too long back, the CPI(M) would 
have been the obvious suspects in such ^ 
episodes, at least, from the Congress 
point of view. But the state Congress is 
polarised to such an extent, that the mini¬ 
ster indirectly accused followers of 
chief minister Samir Ranjan Barman of 
being behind the attack. 

If the allegations, indirect or otherwi¬ 


se are proved, it will just go to reflect on 
Barman’s paranoia. Barman is yet to 
feel comfortable in the chief minister’s 
chair and feels that everyone is out to top¬ 
ple him. Chakraborty is the only person 
left who could pose a serious challenge 
to the chief minister. Other aspirants, 
such as former chief minister Sudhir 
Ranjan Majumdar and Maharani Bibhu 
Devi, have both been sent to Delhi as 
MPs. 

This leaves Chakraborty — with six 
to seven MLAs on his side as well as a 
handful of supporters previously loyal 
to Majumdar — as a challenger of con¬ 
sequence. Moreover, the information 
minister being married to a tribal, sits 
pretty well with the Tripura Upajati Juba 
Samity (TUJS), coalition partners to the 
Congress government. A Congress 
MLA said that the TUJS could pull the 
rug out from under Barman’s feet, provi¬ 
ded Chakraborty seriously aspires to the^ 
chief ministership. 

Barman had smooth sailing ahead- 
unlil he fell out with his information 
minister over the formation of a Super 
Cabinet. Ostensibly, the plan was to 
•improve the functioning and coordina- 
•tion of various government depart¬ 
ments, but Chakraborty and others felt 
differently. They saw it as an attempt to 
concentrate power in a coterie loyal to 
the chief minister. Barman failed to push 
the idea through in a Cabinet meeting 
and became incensed with Chakraborty. 

Now Barman finds himself hemmed 
in on all sides. The alliance with TUJS 
has been shaky at best. Moreover, 
Sudhir Majumdar is pulling strings from 
distant New Delhi to force Chakraborty 
to come out in the open as a chief ministe¬ 
rial candidate. Said a Congress MLA, 
"If Chakraborty is dropped from this 
ministry, the government won’t last a 
month." As for the man being spoken 
about, he says, "I don’t care if I am killed 
but it is time we fight the politics of mur¬ 
der and muscle in our party." 

With Assembly polls around the cor¬ 
ner, that is as close as Ratan Chakrabor¬ 
ty is coming to saying that he wants the 
chief ministership. That should be omin¬ 
ous enough for Samir Ranjan Barman. • 
Miymtia BhMmehmyM/AgmrUiki 
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Discount 

drama 


An unprecedented move to 
lure tourists puts the 
HPTDC in a mess 

nr n- ,. - Kashmir’s loss in tour- 

. ism could have been 

' Himachal Pradesh’s 
'' ■'AWt ' gain, but sadly for HP, 

jmUjBk that is not to he. The* 
:WlwiSK state government’s 

HIMACHAL decision, earlier this 

PRADESH year, to privatise the 

slate-owned 

Himachal Pradesh Tourism Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (HPTDC) without^ 
weighing the options first, had been the 
cause for major factionalism. 

While the summer rush had been pro¬ 
mising, attracting a large number of both 
foreign and indigenous tourists, the 
trend might falter due to an ill-advi.sed 


Some suspect that the 
advertisement was 
published to create a 
further split within the 
HPTDC 


move by the director of HP tourism, 
P.K. Aggarwal. 

Aggarwal issued an advertisement in 
April, announcing a ten per cent dis¬ 
count on accomodation in all HPTDC 
hotels. 

The slate government and the board 
of directors came to know about this 
advertisement only after it was publish¬ 
ed in a Delhi magazine. Consequently, 
tourists landed up at HPTDC hotels, 
demanding a discount. The hotel mana¬ 
gers refused to offer the concessions, 
since there was no official notification. 

Some suspect that the advertisement 
was published deliberately to create a 
further schism within the HPTEXr and 
speed up its privatisation. 

The state government is comtcmplat- 
ing a high level enquiry into the case and 
chief minister Shanta Kumar is reported 
to have sought an explanation from tl^e 
director. Meanwhile, some tourists who 
have been denied the di.scount have 
threatened to take legal action. • 
JM$adhu/§h§mlM 
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Crime and punishment 

A senior bureaucrat is caught in the act by the CBI but 
the ministry moves too slow 


everything went perfect. The host was 
unsuspecting of the arrangements that 
his 18 guests had made with the Bureau. 
As the party progressed, a concealed 
miniature voice-recorder was switch^ 
on by one of the guests. Singh's guests 


.Corruption among 

^ high-level 

bureaucrats is an alar- 
^*"8 phenomenon in 
'' independent India. 

Most of the time, high- 

--iiUHBll_ level corruption gets 

DELHI hushed up within days 

of its detection. The 
case of Ram Singh, general manager of 
the Delhi Milk Scheme (DMS), who 
was recently arrested from his residence 
accepting a bribe of Rs 2 lakh from milk 
cooperatives, is an example. 

A middle-aged IAS (Indian Admi¬ 
nistrative Service) officer from the 
Madhya Pradesh cadre, Singh was fram¬ 
ed in an elaborate set-up by Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI) detec¬ 
tives during a party at his posh south 
Delhi residence on the Baisakhi eve¬ 
ning. While the milk cooperative mana¬ 
gers acted as the decoy by taping their 
conversations with Singh, the CBI 
sleuths were tapping the conversation 
through a wireless connection. The 
modus operandi was decided upon after 



some cooperative managers complained 
that Singh had threatened to hike the 
mandatory security deposit they are sup¬ 
posed to pay the DMS. 

At the Singh household that evening. 



The CBI 

headquarters In 
New Delhi: "We 
submitted our 
report In time 
but the bosses 
were all in 
TIrupatr 


had come to hand over a briefcase stash¬ 
ed with the bribe amount. At around 11 
pm, the signal went out and the sleuths 
closed in for the kill. Singh was made to 
dip his hands in a solution of sodium 


tracts of Assam and Tripura and in 
parts of U|^ Borina. A recent for-! 
est departm^ii report reveded that 
the monkeys were fleeing from Tri* 
pufa and.into Assam due to lar* 
ge.sc^edefotestaripn that was tak* 
em im m he wft p rt ^ earhMWm ’ 
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bicarbonate, and sure enough, they turn¬ 
ed red. The notes in the briefcase had 
been sprinkled with white nipapthelene 
powder, which turns red on coming in 
contact with sodium bicarbonate solu¬ 
tion. Remarked an enthusiastic CBI offi¬ 
cer, "We literally caught him 
red-handed." 

Singh was arrested less than a week 
before he was to hand over charge to a 
bureaucrat in the agriculture ministry 
and proceed for professional training 
abroad. 

Singh, however, says: "1 have been 
framed." His colleagues allege that the 
CBI detectives harassed his family mem¬ 
bers and even misplaced some house¬ 
hold articles. But the biggest anti¬ 
climax to this talc came when Singh wal¬ 
ked into his office, barely 72 hours after 
he was arrested. For the Jubiliant DMS 
employees, who had sent out congratula¬ 
tory messages to the Prime Minister and 
the CBI director for arresting Singh, it 
was the biggest let-Hown. 

"We are helpless," said a CBI official. 
The normal procedure in a trap case per¬ 
taining to a senior government official, 
he said, was that the CBI would send its 
report to the concerned mitiisiry, which 
alone can issue suspension orders on the 
accused officer. "We submitted our 
report in time, but the bosses were all in 
Tirupati," said an investigator. 

V Shmrma/Nmw D»IM 


ing place to makfe way for railway 
• tracks. The director-genend of the 
Zoological Survey of India, Sha- 
mim Jairajpuri has recommended 
specific measures for the conserva¬ 
tion of die species. However, zoo 
woAera in Tripura feel d»t it 
would be difficult to do somediing 
to ^serve the species if dramatic 
actioA is not undertaken, spo- 
ci^Iy since they rarely breed in 
caiMivlty. 

This moidtey business about rwe. 
speaes even extends to buttaloes,. 
Keoc^y, ^ Ariatic wild btif^o .. 
htt tmn imladed'ih Schetble t of , 
the Wildlife (protection) Act! thus ’ 
giving the species the maxttnum 
p^blepr^tlon. 

iNes^y, reseandi H^ bdhg, . 
undwtidm to identify gen^cklfy 
pare breiids of wild buffiuo so as to 
preserve^.. titese valuab^ genp-. 




In public Interest 


The Karnataka High Court stalls a luxury 
apartment scheme 


bi one of the severest 
strictures ever to be 
passed against any 
state government by 
the judiciary, the Kar¬ 
nataka High Court has 
ruled forcefully again- 
KARNATAKA $t the Bangarappa 
government’s deci¬ 
sion to allow an exclusive Delhi Land 
Finance Universal Ltd (DLF) township 
on the banks of the Thippagondanahalli 
reservoir. Referred to as T.G. Halli, the 
reservoir is fed Iw the Arkavathy river 
and, as the oldlest water source to 
Bangalore, supplies the city with more 
than half of its drinking water require¬ 
ment. A township on its banks would 


on the banks of T-G. Halli in the late 708. 
Later, part of the land was converted to 
non-agricultural, taking advantage of a 
loophole in section 95 of the Karnataka 
Land Revenue Act. Objections were rais¬ 
ed by the Bangalore Water SuRily and 
Sewerage Board (BWSSB). Long court 
battles ensued. Nevertheless, the Banga- 
rappa government issued its CO on 29' 
June, 1991. 

While quashing the GO, the division 
bench has remark^ that the state govern¬ 
ment’s action had been "high-handed 
and without the authority of the law”. 

Bangaloieans have, in general, greet¬ 
ed the judgement. Justifiably jubiliant 
are those who had filed the public inter¬ 
est petition: former law minister pofes- 



Chlef minister 
Bangarappa: 
"The 

government hae 
no Intention of 
harming the 
Interests of the 
people or 
compromising 
on It" 



have led to a twofold problem: the terri¬ 
ble pollution of jdie city^ drinking water 
from the township’s waste matter being 
dumped into the catchment area, and a 
depletion of the water resources of a city 
which regularly faces water shortages. 

Striking down the government order 
(GO), Justice M. Rama Jois and Justice 
R. Ramakrishna of the division bench of 
the Karnataka High Court described it as 
’^shocking” and stated that the state 
ovemment had flouted a rule which 
ad been clearly laid down by the court 
on an earlier writ petition. 

The proposed elite DLF township 
comprising luxurious villas had been 
haunting Bangaloreans for over a 
decade. The Delhi-based builders had 
procured 400 acres of agricultural land 


sor A. Lakshmisagar, former MP V.S. 
Krishna Iyer and former MLC professor 
B.K. Chandrashekhar. 

Chief minister Bangarappa corrunen- 
ted, "I have not yet seen the judgement. 
The copy has yet not been received. 'The 
'.legal department will look at it in 
totality. The government has no inten¬ 
tion of harming the interests of the 
people or compromising on it" 

Meanwhile, the Bangarappa govern¬ 
ment is trying to pass on the buck. The 
state minister for environment and ecolo¬ 
gy, B. Basavalingappa, has said that he 
will initiate a departmental enquiry 
against the officials of the pollution con¬ 
trol board who have been involved in 
granting permission for the township. • 
nM0Vkmil/9mtgahrm 
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What*8 th e catch? 

Burmese refugees in Bangladesh are suspicious 
of repatriation plans 


' }"''For the many thou- 
' sands of Burmese 

", refugees crossing 

over from Muslim- 
/jHV dominated Arakan 

into Bangladesh, the 
nightmare that started 
BANGLAPESH in January this year is 
not quite over yet. Not 
even after the foreign ministers of the 
two neightx)uring countries. Burma and 


Bangladesh, signed a bilateral agree¬ 
ment for repatriation in Dhaka recently. 
Even as both neighbours agreed that the 
displaced population should be reloca¬ 
ted, they agreed to disagree on the other 
points. 

Bangladesh foreign ministry officials 


disclosed that the refugees would be 
sent back in batches of 5,000 from the 
ten transit camps set up for this. The 
repatriation scheme, set for 15 May — 
with the batches being sent off every 
alternate day — is expected to take near¬ 
ly six months. For the ruling military 
junta in Rangoon, the promptness of the 
act could easily be deduced as a PR exer¬ 
cise; a bid to better its world image and 
settle a malignant dispute with its 


neighbour. 

However, with the exodus from Ara¬ 
kan still continuing, it’s doubtful whe¬ 
ther the refugees will agree to return 
unless guarantees from international 
quarters ensure a persecution-free wel¬ 
come back home. Says Bangladesh fore¬ 


ign minister A.S.M, Mostafizur Rah¬ 
man, 'T will not forcibly push them 
back." The role of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) was another area of disagree¬ 
ment between the two neighbours. 
While Bangladesh diplomats wanted 
the international agency to participate 
and oversee the repatriation, Burme.se 
diplomats were not as accommodating. 
Instead, they felt that the UNCHR 
should be asked to intervene when the 
need arose. 

Meanwhile, even as news reports 
frequently mention the continuing perse¬ 
cution of Muslims in Buddhist- 
dominated Burma, foreign minister Ohn 
Gyaw denied the reports. "It is all misin¬ 
formation and misconception," he told 
newsmen after the signing ceremony. 

The repatriation process may pose 
some major problems, since Burmese 
officials insist that the refugees would 
have to prove their citizenship with 
documentary evidence. The question of 
further persecution of the Rohingya 
Muslims, who are engaged in a separa¬ 
tist battle with the Burmese govern¬ 
ment, remains undecided. Foreign mini¬ 
ster Gyaw ruled out any kind of refugee 
rehabilitation programme ds a humanita¬ 
rian gesture by his government. "The 
question of rehabilitation does not ari.se 
as the refugees will go back to their 
homes where they had been living," he 
remarked. 

Gyaw tried placating Bangladesh’s 
fears that Burma had amassed an unu¬ 
sually large number of troops on the bor¬ 
der. There was nothing unusual in the 
number, he remarked. Rahman, on the 
other hand, sounded more optimistic 
about bettering bilateral relations after 
the refugee crisis had been settled. But 
the refugee crisis could take some time 
even when Burmese diplomats reaffirm¬ 
ed that there would be no restrictions on 
the number of refugees repatriated. 

Possibly the most important develop¬ 
ment of the bilateral agreement was that 
the two neighbours agreed to discourage 
terrorism and drug-trafficking in their 
respective countries and coordinate 
efforts to curb rebel activity in the 
region. The two governments also agre¬ 
ed to strengthen border vigilance in an 
effort to discourage mass border¬ 
jumping from either side. Monitoring 
smuggling and gun-runqjing also fell 
under the purvieV of the agreement and 
the countries also agreed not to harbour 
terrorists from across the border. • 
AlmnglrMo§§MHi/DIMa 
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The AAfUigni dancers 
finom Fatfada won over 
the crowds 



Spanish exhibition 

As the world puts its best face forward at Expo *92,India disappoints 


T he nights will never end at 
Seville for six months this 
year. The land of llamcnco 
dancers, Andalusian gypsies, 
matadors and charging hulls is 
hosting the biggest party of the Nineties 
— Expo ’92 — with the entire world in 
attendance. The choice of Spain, and 
Seville, as the venue is particularly 
appropriate. The Spanish love their 
fiestas, and with 101 countries attending 
! the celebrations there is every reason 
to put on dancing shoes and shout Ole. 

That’s exactly what they’re doing at 
Expo ’92, which displays the combina¬ 
tion of the traditional and post-modern, 
of futuristic designs and deconstruction¬ 
ist architecture, of .science and speed, his¬ 
tory and imperialism, and cultural diver¬ 
gences from frosty Finland to the scorch¬ 
ing Sahara. Christopher Columbus 
plays chief patron: the Spanish are cele- I 
brating his fifth centenary this year. And 
the site chosen for the Expo is close to 
the monastery in which he is buried. As 
Columbus rests near the Guadalquivir 
river, the world shows off in its best par¬ 
ty clothes. 

The serene lowers of the monastery 
contrast startlingly with the fantasialand 
minutes away. Here high-speed mono- 
rails cross with cable*cars and catama¬ 
rans, 250 fqi#f|ains gush out water cool¬ 


ing the air, IBM touch-screen computers 
provide visitors with services from table 
bookings to close-ups of pavilions, and 
restaurants serve up everything from 
tortillas to tagliatclle. 

Margaret Thatcher had said that the 
British pavilion would be the best at the 
Expo; and she wasn’t too far off the 
mark. The futuristic British pavilion pre- 
.sents a stunning site: a glass building 
covered with a sheet of cascading water. 

Norway has put up one of the most 
weird and wonderful pavilions of the 
Expo. It is shaped like a jewel box and 
entered through a portico of ice. It is eve¬ 
rything Scandinavian: cold, white and 
correct. And inside the pavilion is ano¬ 
ther treat: a herring restaurant. 

The Germans brought along their 
wall, grafitti and all, and set it up in the 
middle of their pavilion. They also dis¬ 
played some giant tin sculptures of 
dolls, kings and fairy-tale characters. 
The Chilean pavilion has a 54-lonne ice¬ 
berg in an indoor pond. The New Zea¬ 
land pavilion recreates a giant rock struc¬ 
ture with seagulls, water sound.s and 
marine plants. Saudi Arabia has created 
a mysterious desert land, complete with 
Bedouin tents. 

The countries of the Far East have giv¬ 
en their best as well. While Singapore 
has created a street scene complete with 


rickshaws and fast food restaurants insi¬ 
de the pavilion, the Thais have shaped 
theirs like a temple. The Japanese pavil¬ 
ion built by Tadeo Ando is a vast wood¬ 
en building displaying thousands ‘ of 
years of that country’s history. 

A dd to the country pavilions the 
theme pavilions, and you get more 
than a visitor can take in a day. The plaza 
of the future, housing the pavilions of 
the universe, environment, telecommu¬ 
nications and energy, has everything of 
interest in those fields, ranging from 
DNA to the Black Hole. The pavilion of 
discoveries, the Alcatel Space Theatre, 
the pavilion of the 15lh-century, the 
plaza of the Americas, and the plaza of 
Africa are only some of the fascinating 
buildings one can look into. 

The revelry goes on till 4.00 in the 
morning. Night-time is a riot of lights 
and music. Films are projected onto 
giant screens of micronised water. And 
laser beams, fireworks displays and 
holograms mean the evening has just 
begun. 

Over the period from 20*April to 12 
October, the creme de la creme of the 
entertainment world will be visiting 
Seville. Placido Domingo, Zubin 
Mehta, Kiri Te Kanawa are just some of 
the names from classical music. Film 
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directors like Ingmar Bergman and Fran¬ 
co Zefirelli will also be visiting and 
rock, jazz and flamenco performances 
willix: daily affairs. French actor Gerard 
Depardieu and Holly wixkI's Jane Fonda 
were, among the celebrities who attend¬ 
ed the inaugural ceremony on 20 April, 
and the others are coming in steady 
droves. The fiesta is well and truly on. 

B ut where was India in this extrava¬ 
ganza? The pavilion wasn’t diffi¬ 
cult to find. Designed by Spanish 
architects Julio and Christina Peletzer, 
the building is shaped like a peacock in 
colours of yellow and blue. The dome in 
front is supposed to symbolise a stupa 
and the blue column before it, the pillar 
of a temple. 

But creativity ends with the exterior. 
The inside has the look of a .secondary 
school exhibition, consisting of one 
round of photographs and text. These 
helpfully inform us (if the viewer has the 
patience to spend his day at the Expo 
going through the small print) how 
Christopher Columbus set out to dis¬ 
cover India, and how India attracted 
several explorers like Hieun Tsang. A 
display points out the similarities bet¬ 
ween the Romanian and Hindi language 
and the rest of the exhibition goes on to 
talk about India’s great cultural diversit¬ 
ies and rich heritage (all, of course, 
through colour photographs). 

One looked for atmosphere and found 
none. No fabulous carvings, no music, 
no magic, no glamorous textiles, and not 
even the faintest whiff of curry. While 
every other pavilion buzzed with street 
scenes, food and ethnic exotica, the Indi¬ 


an one singularly lacked visual appeal. 
From a country that has an abundance of 
colour and culture to offer, it was a parti¬ 
cularly poor show. And for a country 
that is liberalising the economy, wooing 
the West, and looking ahead to the Nine¬ 
ties, the performance was inexcusable. 

But then India nearly didn’t go to the 
Expo. Foreign exchange and cash-flow 
problems meant that the government did 
not want Indian representation at all. It 
was finally direct persuasion—at Prime 
Minister to Prime Minister level — that 
•saw the .setting up of the pavilion. The 
goods arrived late and the whole stall 
had to be assembled in 48 hours. The 
Spanish gave the pavilion free, their 
architects designed the peacock facade, 
and India was asked Just to foot the day- 
to-day expenses and decorating charges. 
Even so it did a shoddy Job. 

IflAfe had many problems with the 
WWstail,”M.N.Javcd;assisiant conv 
missioncr general of loiirism,who is look¬ 



ing after the pavilion, told Sunday 
"Only 20 per cent of the area can be used 
for commercial purposes. We wanted to 
have a restaurant but there were too 
many regulations for starting one. And 
the biggest problem is one of funds. We 
do have a stall selling Indian handicrafts 
and that is doing vpry well. The turnout 
and response has also been pretty good". 

Appearances belied that claim. The 
only exhibition of cnthusia.sm came 
when a group of hhangra dancers from 
Patiala performed outside the pavilion, 
and managed to get the Expo-goers lapp¬ 
ing their toes to the beat of the dhol, 

A selection of popular Hindi films is 
to be screened during the next few 
months. Some celebrations are also plan¬ 
ned for Independence Day. But while 
Bergman is coming to the Swedish pavi¬ 
lion, Depardieu to the French, the Indi¬ 
ans are doing nothing about screening 
.some Satyajit Ray films as a tribute to 
the great master. Neither will Expo visi¬ 
tors be treated to a show by Pandit Ravi 
Shankar, Ustad Amjad All Khan or any 
other famous musician. 

Why India decided to tighten its purse 
strings just when the whole world was 
celebrating is inexplicable. Besides, put¬ 
ting up a good show is not about spend¬ 
ing money but being creative. The Ame¬ 
rican pavilion was a mega-affair, but an 
aesthetic and architectural disaster, ^ss 
money was spent on the Norwegian pavi¬ 
lion, but it was one of the best. Even^the 
East Europeans did better than India. 

Certainly, there is no dearth of talent 
in India to justify this poor showing. It's 
time we got our act together. • 


PHOTDQfWmSHBAB^ 







Sponsored scam 

The CBl moves in to investigate a serial scandal at Doordarshan 


A t Shastn Bhavan, the head¬ 
quarters of the information 
and broadcasting ministry, 
life mirrors art. The mini¬ 
ster and his secretary are 
not on talking terms. Upset about 
reports that an enquiry by the Central 
Bureau of Investigation fCBI) into irre¬ 
gularities in the selection of sponsored 
serials for Doordarshan might involve 
him, Mahesh Prasad, the secretary, has 
decided to keep mum. 

But the ministry of information and 
broadcasting is living up to its name: 
word travels fast through its network of 
clerks, orderlies and officials that if the 
secretary is on the mat, the minister’s 
days are numbered, io(^; come the first 
Cabinet reshuflle and they’re going to 
have to deal with a new set of faces and 
fancies. All this adds up to a plot that 
could make prime time viewing quite 
thrilling and exciting. 

The clash here isn't the commonplace 
battle of bruised egos between brash 
politicians and dour officials. Rather, it 
is a result of their attempt to survive a 
common predicament — the embarrass¬ 
ing discovery that both of them had been 
sitting on a mountain of graft that has set 
new standards for irresponsibility andl 
waste. In their bid to come clean, cach| 
has been putting out the story — vial 
friends in the metlia — that it was hisl 

si 

Errorsor 

favouro? 

What the CBt is 
investigating 

T he CBI is looking into a polite 
technicality that victims of the 
television marketplace Mandi 
House—wiltlaugh off: wjere the dis¬ 
crepancies that Doordarshan's addi¬ 
tional director-general (administra- 
tior^ S,K. Ma^otra. found in the 
register of the' sponsored serials, 
Qi^^voors done fcH* fee^ 
Hei^Kwhai Malhotm'foo^^ 


idea to order the in-house probe into the 
sponsored serial scandal that led to the 
suspension of an official and a CBl 
enquiry. 

Of course, statements are more gener¬ 
ous when they arc for the record. 'The¬ 
re’s no such thing," pnKlaimed the I&B 
minister, Ajil Panja, when asked abc^ut 
his differences with the I&B secretary, 
Mahesh Prasad. "Of course, several 
times there were disagreements (betwe¬ 
en us) on important i.ssues. But matters 
were resolved and public interest did not 



MmMR Hons#* COfflfflilOII 

a comparison of the minutes of the 
selection committee meetings with . 
the entries made against e^h serial ^ 
in the register; 

• Sdmeoflheserialsw^tobecom- 
pai^ with other serials on the san^ 
subfect to decide which of them was 
best. Instead, they were approved i 
without being compared. Amopg 
them am family serials, Palmn 
Aandhi, comedy Saat Jaham^ the 
historical seiM 

soeiidly relevant scriait?/ ohr-/ ' 
6 eton$, '' 


suffer at all. I have always allowed my 
secretary to tell me the pluses and 
minuses of an issue. But when I have tak¬ 
en my decision, it has been carried out." 
He further added: "I think this is aUvays 
good in a democratic administration. 
This is especially so when the secretary 
is a senior officer, as in this case." 

However, Prasad is known for his 
bloated ego. He had a similarly fractious 
tenure as the environment secretary 
under Maneka Gandhi (a former mini¬ 
ster of that regime recalls them throwing 
files at each other inside a car in Lon¬ 
don). Nor while serving as the I&B secre¬ 
tary under Subodh Kant Sahay was his 
relationship with his boss all that cordial. 

Moreover, he had wanted to become 
finance secretary but lost out to Gcetha 
Krishnan. Recently, Prasad denied an 
extension to a Customs serial called 
Sangluinh for which Krishnan had ask¬ 
ed for permission to extend the telecast 
by another 13 more episodes. Prasad 
himself wouldn’t talk. "I am not giving 
any interviews to the press," he huffed. 
"Plea.se speak with the minister." 

T he trouble between Panja and Prasad 
erupted over the handling of a depart¬ 
mental enquiry into the serials .scam. In 
1990, the National Front government 
introduced a new scheme for sponsored 
telecasting for which Doordarshan start- 


• In some cases, although the com¬ 
mittee approved a serial for a Sunday 
mpming telecast, it was allotted a 9 
pm slot, ^ich^ould.gfve the spon¬ 
sors undue ^vantage. Examples: 
Kurukshftm dixiikathcu^lL 

• One $en4lt for 

childlent wa6. giadbd Ai)lus and. 
{proved for tetec^t at priipe 
although id ihr register* no ^ 
had been neconled ai all against ft; 

• two serial^ j by the^^ saim name, 

;i^r ntstpricti 
and dm ottanrundei^ iM 
category, Tbeif 

sub|^ atswjippcw 
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ed inviting proposals from private produ¬ 
cers. A total of 3,544 proposals were 
received in the form of "concepts" in 11 
categories before the deadline expired 
on 31 October last year. 

The proposals were scrutinised by a 
selection committee consisting of the 
deputy directors-general (DDGs) of 
Doordarshan and a panel of 64 non-" 
official members approved by the 
govemmenr. In all, 2,974 projects were 
rejected, 138 were deferred for approval^ 
and 477 were shortlisted. A 12-mert)ber 
committee was then set lip to assist in 
prioritisation of these projectsJEveniual- 
ly, 432 proposals were provisionally 
approved. A list of them was released to 
the press on 28 Febniary this year. 

In March this year, the ministry notic¬ 
ed discrepancies in the figures showing 
the break-up of the total number pf pro¬ 
posals received. A difference arose bet¬ 
ween Panja and his secretary over the 
number of cases that should be investiga¬ 
ted. Prasad and Panja had decided on the 
entire lot first, but Prasad changed his . 
mind and suggested that only the cases 
where anomalies had been reported 
should be looked into. However, the 
minister had the last word. 

I'hc director-general (DG) of Door¬ 
darshan, Shashikant Kapoor, then asked 
the additional director-general (admi¬ 
nistration). S.K. Malhotra, to look into 
the matter. Malhotra, who had carried 
out similar enquiries in the past, submitt¬ 
ed his findings on 12 March, 1992. {See 
box.) 

By then, the scandal had already hit 
the headlines. Questions came up in Par¬ 
liament and a report later appeared in a 
newspaper about bungling in the selec- 


• There are dozens of cases when 
notations and grades have bem^vc^- 
writtcfh. That is, a serial marked with, 
a (ngected) initially, has been giy-^. 


tion of serials by Doordarshan. On the 
basis of this a controllerof programmes, 
Mrs Nirmal Verma, was suspended on 
13 April, and the case was referred to the 
CBl. 

The newspaper report, which appear¬ 
ed in The Pioneer, quoted the deputy 
minister of I&9^.Girija Vyas,^as saying 
that she had deceived anpnyjnousc com¬ 
plaints about touts calling ^p producers 
and offering to get their serials passed. 
This correspondent leanU of two other 
cases. A producer of a children's serial 
was asked for Rs 3 lakh to get his propo¬ 
sal cleared. And a well-known TV perso¬ 
nality was asked to "do something" for 
an accounts clerk in Doordarshan who 
had cleared a payment due to him for a 
commissioned programme he had 
made. The personality later learnt that it ! 
was a common practice to give the derk 


Titan watches for such "favours". 

H aving operated on the premise that 
television producers are supplicants 
aitd officials behind desks are aesthetes 
of superior taste, Doordarshan stands as 
a monument of India's resistance to 
change. Under assault both from within 
the country Jor its corrupt ways, and out¬ 
side, from the technologically superior 
satellite television broadcasts, Doordar¬ 
shan faces a severe test. 

Not that its senior officials are even 
aware of the threat. One former top offi¬ 
cial is known to have remarked that satel¬ 
lite television was an urban phenome¬ 
non that cannot upset Doordarshan's fol¬ 
lowing in the second cities and rural 
areas. (They remain complacent about 
the possibility of foreign Hindi program¬ 
mes being beamed from satellite.) For- 



en A-pItfs^ md approved for telecast . mittee were included io tte li$t 
at prime time. 

• A number of cases have been defer¬ 
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TELEVISION 


mer I&B minister P. Upendra asked: 
"Who, apart from homebound women 
and children, has the time to watch 
STAR TV for long hours?" However, 
Upendra thinks it is impossible for the 
government to control the growth of 
cable TV. "Why doesn’t it legalise it and 
get some revenue in the bargain?" he 
remarked. 

How can Doordarshan cope with the 
twin assaults of foreign competition and 
corruption? There are several views. 
But all arc agreed on dismantling the pre¬ 
sent system of giving and receiving 
patronage. One of the suggestions, 
which professionals like Prannoy Roy 
and Siddhartha Basu are rooting for, is 
the allotment of private time in the 
metro channels. "Giving half-an-hour 
slots in the second channels to private 
producers would make them responsi¬ 
ble for making quality programmes," 
Roy argued. Not only would this avoid 
corrupt practices associated with the 
bureaucracy, but it would also keep a 
check on quality, Roy explained. 

Basu added: "Allotting say five hours 
on a metro channel to private producers I 
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Prannoy Roy feels that 
the threat from 
satellite TV can be 
overcome by 
Doordarshan by 
allotting metro 
channels to private 
prt^ucers 


would mean competition for adverti¬ 
sers. A prcxlucer would have to compete 
for attention and he would be forced to 
make good enough programmes to 
make people want to watch him and 
sponsors pay for him." 

But former I&B secretary S.S. Gill 




argued that the metros have only 13 per 
cent of the country’s TV <ets. "Don’t the 
87 per cent of sets in the rest of the coun¬ 
try count for anything?" he asked. Roy’s 
reply to this is that with the metro chan¬ 
nel linked through a tran.sponder on 
INSAT-2 it would transmit a powerful 
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signal, which could be picked up by 
small dish antennas all over the country. 
Gill said the other problem about privati¬ 
sing metro channels would be the availa¬ 
bility of sponsors. "Each of the private 
producers would have to look for a spon¬ 
sor," he said. "Today it is hard enough to 


With Doordarshan 
tied up in knots over 
its sponsored serials^ 
the feeling is gaining 
support that it is 
private producers who 
should be given more 
time and authoritv 


find a sponsor for a programme slotted 
at 9 pm," he claimed. 

Gill’s answer to the satellite chal¬ 
lenge is for Doordarshan to improve its 
own programmes, and stan corporate 
channels that would put up stiff competi¬ 
tion. Gill was extremely critical of the 


I plans to open a second national channel 
at a cost of Rs 3,700 crore when the first 
hadn’t got its act together as yet. 

Panja himself admits that the capitals 
of only six states are linked to the hinter¬ 
land through a network of low-power ^ 
and high-power transmitters. His priori-1 
ly now is to create such networks in 
other states as well before embarking on 
more ambitious projects. 

With Doordarshan tied up in knots 
over its sponsored serials, and given its i 
organisational inability to take on fore- j 
ign competition, the feeling is gaining 
support that it is private prtxlucers who 
should be given more time and autho¬ 
rity. Whether this ought to be in the fomi 
of private channels, or more privately 
•sponsored programmes is for lobbyists 
to decide. This is the nK^del of freedom 
that Panja is himself known to favour— 
if only because it affords a way to get the 
best out of TV without soiling his fin¬ 
gers with censorship, enquiries into cor¬ 
ruption and charges of punisaii news 
coverage. • 

Nlrmal MItn/New IMhI 
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Once is 

NOT 

ENOUGH 

He’s bowled 
more maid¬ 
en overs than wc care to 
remember. But someth¬ 
ing tells us that no maiden 
is likely to be bowled over 
by Kapil Dev’s latest con¬ 
troversial mutterings to 
the press. 

The question was routi¬ 
ne enough. What did 
Kapil, asked an intervie¬ 
wer in Hyderabad, think 
about the rule that permits 
only one bouncer per 
over? 

True to form, Dev did¬ 
n’t waste much time 
before hooking the ball to 


Profit OF 

LOVE 

BHHHH He’s played 
a Maliarishi 
Mahesh Yogi-like Obe- 
ron in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. He’s act¬ 
ed as a magician-cook in 
White Chameleon. And 
his performance as Lord 
Krishna in a Canadian 
comedy. Masala, had 
them raving. 

Now Saeed Jaffrey has 
another surprise up his 
raglan sleeves. Together 
with British actress, Sally 
Dexter (one-time Titania 
to his aforementioned 
Obcron) he has cut an 
album on the Kamasutra, 
appropriately titled The 
Art of Love. 

Here, the ever-versatile 
Jaffrey reads lines from 
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Kapil Dav: Bodylina daJmwiAiuMn 

the boundary. Such rules, them 

he retorted scornfully, only 

were appropriate only for who ( 

women. Hot-blooded theqi 

men — like him one ima- Ar 

gines—should be brave suma 

enough to handle anyth- of soi 

i ng that was thrown at oven 


them on the pitch. It was 
only lily-liveried ladies 
who complained about 
the quick stuff. 

And Bodyline was, pre¬ 
sumably, only a figment 
of some fiction writer’s 
overworked imagination. 


Vatsyayan’s famous ero¬ 
tic work and advi.ses 
lovers on how they can 
best please each other, 
right from the courtship 
phase to the end of love- 
making. With music from 
the West India Company 
(comprising Hope 
Augu.stus, Pandit Dinesh 
and Stephen Luscombe) 
the album has either elicit¬ 
ed rave reviews or been 
written off by feminist cri¬ 
tics in the BBC. One tele¬ 


vision chat-show host 
even said that it was "too 
hot to handle". 

Retorted Jaffrey: 
"These people have no 
idea. They live with their 
years of misconception 
about the Kamasutra and 
love." 

For those tuning in, Jaf¬ 
frey has a piece of advice: 
dim the lights, relax, and 
listen to words of wis¬ 
dom. This is the best edu¬ 
cation you could get. 


Saa«dJarrr«y: tiM bMt liow4o-d»M manual 





In. 

MEMORIAM 

|||||||||||l Way back in 
19S7, 

Satyajit Ray commission¬ 
ed his old friend, Ustad 
Vilayat Khan to compose 
the musical score for his 
film, JaLsaghar (The* 
Music Room). While the 
resultant soundtrack turn¬ 
ed out to be mesmerising 
stuff, the pure classical 
musician in Khan did not 
quite agree with Ray’s 
concept of film music 
composition, leading to a 
professional rift. 



Uatad Vilayat Khan: 
honouring Ray 

However, these differ¬ 
ences did not affect their 
personal friendship and 
respect for each other. 
And Ustad Vilayat Khan 
proved that beyond 
doubt, at a .sombre jalsa 
organised in Calcutta to 
honour the departed 
maestro’s memory. Khan 
employed the plaintive 
strains of his sitar to com¬ 
pose an ode in-Ray’s 
honour, celebrating the 
multi-faceted personality 
of the filmmaker. 
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(HE’S GIVING THEM GOOD VIBRATIONS 


Award-winn¬ 
ing actress, 
hunger-striking social 
activist, and now, India’s 
honorary ambassador 
abroad: Shabana Azmi 
has sure come a long way. 

And the lady’s willing 
to travel even further if it 
means attending a func¬ 
tion in the cause of good- 
neighbourliness. Her last 
stop was San Franci.sco, 
where the Pakistan-India 
Friendship Society—of 
which Azmi is a patron — 
honoured her for her con¬ 
tribution towards improv¬ 
ing relations between the 
two countries. 

"Cultural unity is the 
best way to bring the 


Doubles 

DELIGHT 

jlllllllllll The old and 
■HUi the new tea¬ 
med up to register a victo¬ 
ry for India against Indo¬ 
nesia in an Asia-Oceania 
Group I Davis Cup 
encounter. 

Old, in the form of vete¬ 
ran touch artist Ramesh 
Krishnan and new, in the 
the shape of the Great 
Brown Hope of Indian ten¬ 
nis. Leander Paes, who is 
e.xpected to lead this 
country’s challenge for 
the next decade or so. The 
pair won both their sin¬ 
gles matches and teamed 
up in the doubles to snuff 
out what turned out to be a 
rather unimpressive Indo- 




Stabana Aznil: leva thy naighbour 


nations together," said 
Shabana in her acceptan¬ 
ce speech, advising the 
two peoples to help build 
bridges rather than break 


them. 

But will that be enough 
to bring together two 
nations divided by a com¬ 
mon history? 


nesian side. nesian victory. 

Davis Cup spectators None of this, however, 

tend to be a rowdy lot, and prevented Krishnan and 
the partisan Indonesian Paes from putting up a 
fans in Jakarta were no steller performance, and 
exception. Flags waved registering easy wins, 

and jingoistic,slogans rent For the time being, at 
the air, even as the local least, India’s cup runneth 
media predicted an Indo- over. 

RaiMth Krishnan and LMiMtor Pmw M«y win 




BEASTS. 

BRIGHT 

AND 

BEAUTIFUL 

If you begin 
your politi¬ 
cal career with the Youth 
Congress, animals tend to 
become your natural con¬ 
stituency. So, it came as 
little surprise when the 
Royal Society for Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals 
(RSPCA) chose to confer 



ManakaOamM 

the Lord Erskine Award 
on Maneka Gandhi, for 
her work i n the field of ani¬ 
mal welfare. 

But grant this to the for¬ 
mer minister for the envi¬ 
ronment: her concern for 
beasts of all description is 
far from superficial. She 
has, for instance, given 
shelter to 13 helpless 
stray dogs in her own 
house. And besides, she 
looks after a sprawling 
animal hospital spread 
over four acres of land, 
which provides free heal¬ 
th care to any cat, dog, 
peacock or partridge that 
may care to stroll/hobble 
in. And that’s only a small 
part of her animal welfare 
activities. • 
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Paul Levy eats his way across India 


P aul Levy has just pul aside 
his kakori kebab, and aban¬ 
doned his kmdoori jhinga 
halfway through lunch. 
This is, quite clearly, An 
Event. As the besr-selling author of acol- 
leclion of food writing called, Out To 
Lunch, he lakes his mid-day menu as 
seriously as a boxer dt^s his daily 
workout. 

But today, the kebabs are taking 
second place to something entirely diffe¬ 
rent. As the agitated staff of the Taj 
Bengal's Sonargaon buzz all around 
him. Levy strides to the phone. 

It is Donald Trelford, editor of the 
Ohsetyer calling from London, Satyajit 
Ray has died the evening before, and the 
paper has nobcxly to cover the funeral 
that evening. But Trelford has just dis¬ 
covered that by some fortuitous coinci- 
dence.ihe Obsenrr\\ fotnl and wine editor 
is in Calcutta on exactly the same day. 

So* here in the middle of Sonargaon, 
bounced off some satellite eight miles 
high above the earth is Trelford's insist¬ 
ent English voice. Will Levy file for that 
Sunday's paper? Can he organise a pho¬ 
tograph too? 

No problem. 

The kakori kebab is already forgot¬ 
ten. Levy returns from the telephone 
planning how to gam access to Nandan, 
where Ray's body is lying in slate. Then, 
he arranges with Pablo Bartholomew to 
shoot the funeral Next, he works out 
how he will Hie his copy. 

And then, he's back to our interview, 
having gone effortlessly in five minutes 
from naan to Ray, to reporting on his 
month-long travels in the subcontinent. 

A few days later, w'hen the Observer 
reaches Calcutta, many are surpris¬ 
ed that it alone, of all the Brili.sh papers, 
has accurately captured the importance 
of Ray to Bengal and to India. (Other 
papers have simply asked their film cri¬ 
tics to knock off quick obituaries.) If 
they knew that the piece in question was 
the work of the paper's RxhI writer who 
Just happened to be biting into a murgh 
malai kebab at precisely the right time, 
then many of those who raved about it 
would probably be even more astounded. 


But then, Levy is not your average 
food writer. (Crowds parted when he tur¬ 
ned up at Nandan to view Ray’s body 
and nobody dared ask for his credenti¬ 
als. In his generously-cut suit and bow- 
tie, he looked so distinguished that the 
securitymen probably thought he was 
Billy Wilder, here to pay his respects in 
person.) 

For a start, he’s pretty tough to catego¬ 
rise even within the food-writing genre. 
He can review restaurants, but that's not 
his main line of work. And he’s done 
recipes, but he’s not a cookery writer. 

So, what is he? 

It is hard to tell. Mis exact job de.scrip- 
tion remains as elusive as his.nation- 
ality. Of Ru.ssian-Jewish origin, he was 
brought up in Kentucky, but years of liv¬ 
ing in Britain have excised most traces 
of the American South from his speech. 

He came to England to study. And in 
his early years at Oxford, he was count¬ 
ed as one of the university’s brighter phi¬ 
losophers, publishing books on such sub¬ 
jects as G.E. Moore and the Apostles. 
Then, he turned a life-long romance 
with food into a second career. When a 
few early journalistic pieces won him 
some awards, he gave up on philosophy, 
divided his time between Oxford and a 
fiat in Hampstead, and began writing 
regularly for such publications as Har^ 
pers dJ Queen, The Wall Street Journal 
and, ofcour.se, the Observer. 


.^Lstlie best-selling 
autbor of a collection of 
food writing) Paul Levy 
takes his mid-day med 
as seriousb^asaboxer 
doeshisda^ 
workpiit And now it’s 
Indimi food he’s into , 



A S SO often happens with Levy, the 
timing was right. The new chefs had 
spent the >econdhalfof the Seventies revo¬ 
lutionising French cuisine, and by the 
early Eighties, even boring old Britain 
had woken up to the fact that the nouveb 
le cuisine wasn't something you ale w'iih 
Beaujolais Nouveau. 

MoreoN cr, it was a lime of gastrono¬ 
mic adventure for those Brils brave 
enough to venture out of the confines of 
European ftxid. By the mid-Eighties, 
London finally had up-market Chinese 
restaurants that wouldn't seem out of 
place in New York, or even Hong Kong. 
In 1982, the Taj Group opened the Bom¬ 
bay Brasserie, and changed the manner 
in which Indian food was perceived in 
England forever. 

In the midst of the excitement, Levy 
discovered chefs, look on the gastrono¬ 
mic establishment, and had a ball doing 
both. He championed Anflhn Mossiman 
and Raymond Blanc, and railed against 
the stranglehold of the Roux brothers. 
(The feud only half-endures. He's made 
up with one of the Roux, but won't 
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Lev>% food and wine editor of the Iu)ndon Obscn er, does not buy the li iauii 
line that Indian is essentially a second-rate cuisine because it all looks aiul 
tastes the same 


Speak to the other.) 

He also travelled the world looking 
for unusual foods, usually with consequ¬ 
ences that gladdened the gourmet, if not 
•the conservationist. On a trip to Hong 
Kong, he banqueted on most of the 
world's endangered species, and in 
mainland China, feasted on dog — or 
rather, puppy. While in Thailand, he ate 
the last catfish of the Mekong. And once 
he returned to London, he ate the inspec¬ 
tors of the Michel in Red Guide for break¬ 
fast. (Despite its awesome influence in 
France, nobody in Britain takes Miche- 
lin's views on London restaurants 
seriously — .something that Levy still 
likes to chuckle over.) 

B ut now, it is Indian food he’s into. 

He’s been in the country for over a 
month, spending most of his day s at mar¬ 
kets, and most of his evenings at private 
homes trying to find the kind of Indian 


food you never get at restaurants. 

He does not buy the French line that 
Indian is essentially a second-rate cuisi¬ 
ne, because it ail looks the same and 
tastes the same. 

As the staff at Sonargaon try to sedu¬ 
ce him with rasmaUn and shahi tukda 
(to no avail; Paul’s being virtuous today 
and besides, he has a funeral to attend), 
he explains why he thinks the French 
have got it wrong. 

"The French are overwhelmed by spi¬ 
ces," he reasons. "If they detcctycerw in a 
dish, then they have trouble coping with 
another spice in that same dish. In that 
sense, Indian food can be remarkably 
complex." 

Levy's view is that people who like 
Indian food in England fall into two 
broad categories. There are those who 
want cheap, hot curries, and patronise 
restaurants run by Sylhetis, whose tastes 
run to flock wallpaper. And there are 


those who like the meaty, tandoori stuff, 
where the spicing is relatively modest, 
and the taste of the meat come.i through. 

He is not really concerned with either 
category. His interest lies in a different 
kind of person; one whose’s palate is sen¬ 
sitive enough to appreciate the complexi¬ 
ty—and yes, subtlety—of Indian cuisi¬ 
nes. It is true, he concedes, that most Indi¬ 
an restaurants in the UK slick with the 
kebab-biryani kind of cuisine, but he 
believes that there has been a perceptible 
shift in preferences over the last few 
years. 

In Levy ’ s opinion, there are now seve¬ 
ral restaurants in England which serve a 
better class of Indian meal, and he cites 
the Bombay Brasserie as the grand- 
daddy of the genre. He also recommends 
Amin Ali’s media-friendly chain of 
restaurants (a view most Indians would 
reject, and in any* case, nobody is sure 
how many of Ali’s establishments will i 






PASSING THROUGH 


' Oh, no, no," says Paul, hitting his stri¬ 
de now. "You don’t want nouvelle cuish 
ne. None of those large octagonal plates 
with small portions decorated with 
slivers of kiwi fruit. You don’t want 
innovfation" 


survive the recession), and is enthusias¬ 
tic about Namjita Panjabi’s trendy Chut¬ 
ney Mary, the world’s first Anglo- 
Indian restaurant. 

W hat about the view that one of the 
reasons why Indian fo(xi has 
never made it to the first division is 
because our chefs have never been will¬ 
ing to innovate? Is there a need for a 
nouvelle Indian cuisine? 

"Nouvelle cuisine '' Levy throws up 
his aims in horror. (The staff at Sonar- 
gaon, who have just led him a kebab 
made largely of goal fat, and have stirred 
copious quantities of cream and home¬ 
made butter into their gravies, look 
relieved.) 


The top London 
roetaurants-' 

Paul Levy on where those 
with large budgets should eat 

; 1) The Bombay Brass«ric/(%iititey llto 

i don’tsee why Indians would want to eat Indian food in Lon¬ 
don, but I’ve put the Brasserie on the list because of the 
Influence it has had. And Chutney Mary serves Anglo- 
Indian food, which you can't find in restaurants in India. 

2) Manoir aiix Quati^ Saisoits 

Not in London. Nearer Oxford really, but well worth the 
drive (about an hour) for the best French food in England. 

SlZenCeirtral 

I eat more often at Zen W.3., Lawrence Lung’s Hampstead 
branch, but this Is the best Chinese restaurant in the West End. 

4)Alalstair|jllla 

Stark, modem food with a menu that changes daily. 

Alalstair is one of England’s greatest chefs. 

, . .. . ... .. . ■ —..,1 P, 

SlMbendum 

Simon Hopkinson would probably beAlaistair’s rival for the ■ 
tWe of best Indim chef. 

BilhtBfvarCafa 




ay away, but worttiitforthestmoa|)ib 0 re.ahd,f^^ 
itaUanfood. , 


PHOTOORAPHS: ASHOKE CHAKRABAim 


Yourfo/i'r? 

Can this really be the man who, after 
he coined the term foodie (for Harpers 
& Queen), and then followed it up with 
The Official Foodie Handbook, told us 
that the old cuisine was dead, that sauces 

I ces always went under 
the meat, and that chefs 
who thickened their sau¬ 
ces with flour were obso¬ 
lete old farts. 

Levy begins to look a 
little uncomfortable. 
"Now look," hS says, 
"that was journalism. 
One changes one’s views 
with time. I still stand by 
the principles of nouvelle 
cuisine. But in every revo¬ 
lution, there are excesses. 
Only the masters grasp 
the principles. The fol¬ 
lowers imitate the exces¬ 
ses. Thai’s what I object 
to now." 

Quite. 

So what does Levy think chefs should 
be into now? "Oh, refinement is a far bet¬ 
ter word than innovation, don’t you 
think? 1 think we ought to take classic 
regional dishes and then refine them 
further." 

To be fair, this is con.sistenl with the 
techniques of the chefs he has champio¬ 
ned. Anton Mossiman turned that old 
nursery favourite, bread and butter pud¬ 
ding, into a classic dessen and Raymond 
Blanc was never much of a kiwi-fruit 
man. 

So which are the five most ‘refined 
restaurants* in London today; places to 
which he would send Indians for whom 
cost was not a factor? 

"Oh, that’s a tough one," he says. 

After some prodding though, a list 
does emerge (see ho.x). And where 
would he strongly advise them not to go? 

"Well, the Waterside Inn," he says, 
positively delighted at the thought of jab- 
I bing his fork into Michel Roux, "And 
Harvey’s, which I think is overhyped." 
One more. 

I "Ummm. Oh yes. Cecconi’s. That’s 
not one of my favourites," he decides. 

"But look," he says hurriedly, "I’m 
not saying they are bad restaurants. 
Don’t make it sound libellous." 
Absolutely. 

"And one more thing.’**Whatever my 
views now on the nouvelle cuisine, the¬ 
re’s still one thing 1 absolutely insist on. 
The sauce must go under the meat." • 
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CORPORATE ANALYSIS 


A cultural revolution 


The attempt to oust Russi Mody could transform the Tata culture 
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T here was never any doubt that 
Russi Mody would work for 
the Talas. His father, the late 
Sir Homi Mody, was chainnan 
of Tata Sons and Russi was 
brought up on what — in more innocent 
times — was known as the Tata culture. 
Though his brothers went into other 
I fields (Piloo became a politician and 
I Kali went into business for himselO, 
Russi was always the Tata man. 

He had the privileged education of a 
wealthy young Parsi of his background: 
school at Harrow, followed by three 
years at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he distinguished himself by attending 
every major party and by providing 
piano accompaniment to Einstein's 
violin-playing. 

It was somehow typical of the Tata 
culture that when he returned to Bom¬ 


bay, awash on a sea of champagne, his 
father packed him off to the dusty planes 
of Bihar. He had had his fun. Now it was 
time to go to work. 

• The contrast between Christ Church 
and Jamshedpur could not have been 
more striking. It wasn't just the climate. 
Suddenly, he had surrendered all his pri¬ 
vileges, had started at the bottom and 
had been thrust into an environment 
where his only link with the language 
(Hindi) was tenuous if not pidgin. 

Later, J.R.D. Tata was to say of Rus- 
si's early days at Tata Steel, that while it 
sounded good to romanticise those hum¬ 
ble beginnings, in fact, the going was 
extraordinarily harsh and a lesser man 
might well have packed it in. Russi has 
never commented on this assessment, 
though he has admitted that several of 
his bosses resented his privileged back¬ 


ground and did everything possible to 
keep him down. 

But he never complained. And he 
never considered returning to the large 
family bungalow on Bombay ’ s tony Car¬ 
michael Road (the Mody house is now 
the Japanese consulate). He recognised 
that his future was with Tata Steel. 

And nothing could change that. 

T hese days, Russi Mody is not so sure 
that he was right. When he talks 
about his future, he talks about continu¬ 
ing at the helm of Tata Steel’s affairs. 
But others are already writing his corpor¬ 
ate obituary and to Mody's loyalists, it 
seems that a coup is in progress. The 
Tata Steel chairman himself has used 
the word ‘Machiavellian’ to describe the 
manoeuvrings that he thinks are taking 
place behind the scenes. 
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T O the public al lar^»c. ihcrc arc 
iwo iriiisms about fata Steel 
(Tisco, alter its full name, the 
Tata lion and Steel Company). 
The first is that it owes its phe- 
I nomenal profits to the ineniciency of 
the public sector. Because steel prices 
are fixed at a level that enables the natio¬ 
nalised plants to make money, the rela¬ 
tively less ineriicieni Tisco rakes in the 
lolly. 

The second truism is that despite all 
the high-gloss publicity ("We also make 
steel" etc.), it is a company at war with 
itself in which the deputy chairman and 
the joint managing director are trying to 
oust the chaimian and the managing 
direcU)r. 

Neither eharacierisalion is entirely 
fair. And both versions ensure that the 
one 36 karat success story at Tata Steel 
receives relatively little attention. This 
year, Tisco’s exports division will show 
a turnover of Rs 444 crorc, a figure that 
puts it ahead of the total turnover of 
many better-known Tata companies. 
And it has achieved this success without 
any of the advantages available to the 
domestic division, such as an inefficient 
public sector as its principal competitor. 
And whatever the truth about the inter¬ 
nal battles within the company, the suc¬ 
cess of this division reflects well on its 
chief, Tisco’s senior executive director, 
Aditya Kashyap, the Indian Institute of 
Technology (IIT) and Indian Institute of 
Management (IIM) alumnus, who beca¬ 
me the target of the anti-Russi Mody fac¬ 
tion, last winter. 



The little-known 
success story of the 
exports division 


ADITYA KASHYAP :whatever the 

truth about the internal battles 
within the company, the success of 
this division reflects well on its chief I 


But Kashyap docs not see it as his suc- 
I cess story. "In a large company like 
ours," he says, "to achieve something of 
Ihis magnitude, no one individual can be 
said to have played a crucial role. What¬ 
ever we have achieved is due to a team of 
dedicated and energetic people." 

T hough nobody will admit to this on 
the record, the original impetus for 
Tisco's export drive appears to have 
been relatively trivial. The company 
was refused a blanket foreign exchange 
permit and colleagues al Tata Exports 
were smiffy about Tisco’s export 
potential. 

Moreover, Tala Steel required fore- 


TUBES: slowly, engineering exports 
began to rise. In 1987, the turnover 
figure was Rs 13.20 crore. In 1989, it 
reached Rs 85 crore and this year, it 
crossed the Rs 250 crore mark 


ign exchange for the import of raw mate¬ 
rials, spares and components. The only 
way it could generate these hard curren¬ 
cy funds was by moving aggressively 
into the export market. 

This was easier said than done. India 
— by the mid- I98()s—had a poor repu¬ 
tation globally and our steel was not 
highly regarded. 

In 198.5, Tisco’s engineering exports 
reached Rs 4.87 crore but by the follow¬ 
ing year, they were down to Rs 2.25 
crore. Worse still, the US government 
accused the company of dumping. 

Says Bushen Raina, director, engi¬ 
neering exports, "Wc made out an action 
plan to identify markets, build up an 
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BUSHENRAINA: "We made out an 
action plan to identify markets, build 
up an infrastructure and to sustain a 
long-term competitive edge. We were 
sure that we were not going to give up" 


infrastructure and to sustain a long-term 
competitive edge. We were sure that we 
were not going to give up.” 

This plan saw Tisco working closely 
with Its subsidiaries (Tata Robins- 
braser, Special Steels, Tata Yodogawa, 
Tata Davy etc.) to convert the sled pro¬ 
duced by each unit into an exportable 
engineering product. One instance: 
Bombay's Special Steels was made to 
convert Tisco’s raw steel into sophistica¬ 
ted wires. "It is great working with Tata 
Steel,” says M.M. Khilnani, general 
manager, marketing, at Special Steels. 
"We now export I5,(XX) tonnes annual¬ 
ly, something we could never have 
dreamt of.” 

Slowly, engineering exports began to 
rise. In I9H7, the turnover figure was Rs 
13.20 crore. In 1989, it reached Rs 85 
crorc and this year, it crossed the Rs 250 
crore mark. 

E ngineering exports were directly 
related to Tisco's main line of busi¬ 
ness. But Kashyap saw no reason why 
the company shouldn’t export minerals 
and raw materials as well. 

Tata Steel had been a pioneer in chro¬ 
me ore mining, with mines located in 
Orissa. It set up a Rs 27 crorc benefica¬ 
tion plant that produced 1,00,0(K) tonnes 
of high grade chrome concentrates, 
mainly for export. Further investments 
in technology followed and now it plans 
to sign up joint venture agreements for 
new ferrochrome plants in Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. 

As Veer Saran, director of raw materi¬ 
als exports, put.s it, "We will soon cmer- 
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WIRES: this plan saw Tisco working 
closely with its subsidiaries to convert 
the steel into an exportable engineering 
product. Bombay's Special Steels 
converted Tisco's raw steel Into wires 



gc as leaders in the exports of mangane¬ 
se, chrome and iron ores." Already, the 
division is investing another Rs 15 crorc 
to revamp infrastructural facilities and 
within the exports group, there is keen 
competition between the raw materials 
and engineering divisions for 
supremacy. 

But while both these divisions have 
some connection with Tisco's domestic 
activities, its commodities exports divi¬ 
sion broke new ground. Kashyap decid¬ 
ed that Tisco had to maximise one of 
India's great natural advantages — its 
coastline and pushed the company into 
the export of shrimp. Nevertheless, 
though it successfully exported the priz¬ 
ed Black Tiger shrimp to the Far Fast, it 
recognised that it would be at a disadvan¬ 
tage unless it used modern technology. 
"That realisation," says Aspi Kapadia, 
in charge of commodity exports, "led us 
to plan our Chilka Aquatic Fann which 
will include modern processing plants to 
increase value added.” 

Ti.sco is also India's fourth largest 
exporter of coffee and exports black pep¬ 
per to the Middle East and to the United 
Stales. But because commodity trading 
and exports arc so dependent on nature, 
the company is loath to make any gran¬ 
diose predictions. Nevertheless, few 
people can deny that the Tatas have pro¬ 
fessionalised India’s traditionally slap¬ 
dash commodity export sector. 

T he success of the export division 
(which enjoys a higher return on tur¬ 
nover in terms of profitability than the 
domestic operations of I'isco) has long 
been regarded as Kashyap's 
ace-in-the-hole. 

Those who believe that Tata Steel 
needs a savvy marketeer with a global 
vision to lead it into the 199()s, have long 
argued that the performanee of this divi¬ 
sion makes Kashyap an obvious candida¬ 
te for the managing directorship. 

But after the months of squabbling 
and the squalid leaks to the pre.ss, calcu¬ 
lated to damage his image, Kashyap 
says that he is tCK) fed up and disillusion¬ 
ed to care about the managing 
directorship. 

"I am not in the running for the Job,” 
he told St'NDAY "And I don't want it. If 
my division does well and Ti.sco pros¬ 
pers, then that’s all I ask. I don’t even 
want the credit. You should give it 
where it is due — to the executives who 
have made this success possible." • 

Oautmm Baneilem/Cmlcutts, 
Jamwh^dpurmHt Bombay 
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first mth^ussi in 
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under training at that 
time, while Russi was 
up near the gods,.. 

Ratan Tata 


Many believe that 
Ratanuioiilrani^a 
aide and that he too 
would be quite itittd 
toseeModyhand 
over the job to Iranii 
nextJune 


Obviously, Russi Mody’s understand¬ 
ing of the Tata culture is at odds with his 
colleagues' appreciation of the same 
concept. 

At one level, the issue is straightfor¬ 
ward enough. Mody's term as chainnan 
and managing director of Tata Steel expi¬ 
res next June. It is up to the board of 
directors to decide whether he deserves 
another term — which he has said he 
wants—or not. So how can there be any 
talk of Machiavellian manoeuvrings or 
of coups? Mtnly's continuance depends 
on how well he has performed as the exe¬ 
cutive head of Tata Steel. And that 
should be that. 

But of course, nothing is as straight¬ 
forward as it seems. The top manage¬ 
ment of the company is divided into 
camps, one ol which appears to be head¬ 
ed by Dr J.J. Irani, the joint managing 
director, who ap^icars to regard himself 
as the firm’s next executive head. Irani, 
who is 54. is clearly not willing to wait 
till the expiry of Mody's second term 
(1908, assuming he gets a renewal) and 
would like to take over next June. 

(When Irani indicated as much to 
huim Today, there was a storm at Tatas 
and he had to issue a denial which the I 
maga/inc rejected, stating that it had 
quoted him accurately.) 

That by itself should not present Uk) 
much of a problem. Ambition — within 
limits — is no bad thing for a corporate 
executive. The tension stems from the 
fact that many people in Jamshedpur 
and at Tata Centre, the company's Cal¬ 



S y,Itussinitm 
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cutta headquarters, believe that Ratan 
Tata is on Irani's side and that he too 
would be quite glad to see Mody hand 
over the job to Irani next June. 

Never in the history of the Tatas has 
the chairman of Tata Sons been seen as 
an ally of a senior executive in his cam¬ 
paign against the chairman of the 
group’s largest company. 

Obviously, the Tatas are in the midst 
of their own cultural revolution. 

T he problems burst into the open last 
winter when Mody issued a circular, 
promoting Irani to additional managing 
director. That by itself, was unexception¬ 
al enough but he also promoted two 
other executive directors. Aditya 
Kashyap became joint managing direc- 
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T T hen Russi talks 
about his future, he talks 
about continuing at the 
helm of Tata Steel’s 
affairs. But others are 
already writing his 
corporate obituary and to 
his loyalists, it seems that 
a coup is in progress 


At present, Ratan 
has the moral 
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tor and Ishaat Hussain was made deputy 
managing director. 

These appointments were made with¬ 
out consulting the board. It seems that 
Mody informed vice-chairman S.A. 
Sabavala alx:)Ut them but was unable to 
communicate with Ratan Tata, the com¬ 
pany’s deputy chairman, who was out of 
town. In any event, they provoked little 
comment at the board meeting that fol¬ 
lowed the promotions. It was only when 
Mody and Kashyap went abroad a day 
later, that the storm broke. 

Ratan Tata made it clear that he disap¬ 
proved of the promotions and also objec¬ 
ted to the principle of making senior 
management promotions without con- 
I suiting the bixtrd of directors. J.J. Irani 
and the four executive directors who had 
been passed over (K.C. Mehra, Ashok 
Mehta, R.K. Bhasin and S.N. Pandey) 
argued that favouritism had determined 
the designations and that Kashyap and 
Hussain were not deserving of their new 
positions. 

What was most unusual was that the 
controversy made it to the front pages of 
the newspapers. Traditionally. Bombay 
House has settled its disputes with hard¬ 
ly a word reaching the press. But this 
lime, Mody’s detractors decided to fight 
him through the media. The Tala Steel 
chairman, stuck in London, either miss¬ 
ed the media onslaught or seemed una¬ 
ble to reply and his side went unreported. 

At a board meeting in early January, 
Ratan Tata argued that the promotions 
should be cancelled and Mody threaten^ 
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What the 
existing 
management in 
this case? Is it 
Russi Mody, who 
has doubled Tata 
Steeles profits 
since he took over 
as chairman in 
1984? Or is it that 
amorphous entity 
called theTatas, 
whose interests 
Ratan Tata now 
represents? 


ed to resign. J.R.D. Tata intervened to 
suggest a compromise: Irani was revert¬ 
ed to joint managing director, Kashyap 
and Hussain lost their new designations 
but were called senior executive 
directors. 

Though he tried to pul a brave face on 
it, it was clear that Mody had lost the sub¬ 
stantive battle. And Ratan Tata, claim¬ 
ing that he had acted to protect the autho¬ 
rity of the Tata Steel board, had won a 
moral and public relations victory. 

L ater, Mody’s supporters alleged that 
Tata had conspired with Irani and 
that the battle had nothing to do with the 
authority of the Tata Steel board. All 
Ratan wanted, they claimed, was that 
Mody stepped down as chainnan and 
managing director in June. Then, Ratan 
would be the new chairman and Irani the 
new managing director. This battle, they 
said, was aimed at ensuring that Irani 
remained the only executive director 
whose designation included the word 
‘managing’ —this would make him the 
obvious successor 

Ratan rejected this interpretation and 
reacted indignantly to the charge that he 
had conspired with Irani. He stuck to his 
position that his only concem was will, 
the authority of the Tata Steel board and 
that he had acted in the best interests of 
the company. It was wrong, his sup¬ 
porters said, to suggest that this squab¬ 
ble had been magnified with the inten¬ 
tion of ensunng Mody’s exit. 

An uneasy truce followed for the next 
three months. Mody chose not to res¬ 
pond to an ofl'ensive and insulting letter 
written to him by Irani and last month, 
he promoted another executive director, 
K.C. Mehra, to the same level as Ishaat 
Hussain and Adilya Kashyap. 

But within Jamshedpur, the divisions 
111 the company wrecked the harmonious 
atmosphere and senior executives tned | 
to lake sides. While the vast majority of 
the company's employees stuck by 
Mody, executives who reported to Irani 
and his men on a day-to-day basis, 
began to distance themselves from the 
chairman. On the other hand, many divi¬ 
sional heads whose responsibilities fell 
under Irani’s jurisdiction, actually came 
out against him, writing letters of protest 
about his behaviour to Mody. 

Everybody waited for the next move. 
The conventional wisdom was that it 
was Mody, who’s probably the world’s 
worst corporate manipulator, who 
would take some precipitate action and 
play into his detractors' hands. 


I n the event, it was Ratan Tala and Bom¬ 
bay House who made the next move. 
The Talas have a tradition of respect for 
age. J.R.D. Tata, Naval Tala and Sum- 
ant Moolgaonkar continued to be chair¬ 
men of their companies into their 80s. At 
74, Russi Mody is no spring chicken but 
by Tala standards, he is positively 
youthful. 

So, it was with a great deal of surpnse 
that the Tata empire reacted to a resolu¬ 
tion passed by Tata Sons, formulating a 
retirement policy for companies in the 
group. According to this policy, all exe¬ 
cutive chairmen and managing directors 
(including Russi Mody and 7'uta Chemi¬ 
cal’s Darhari Seth) would have to retire 
at 65, while non-execulive chairmen 
could continue till they were 75. 

In effect, the resolution stated that 
Mody was already past retirement 
age (As he became chairman of Tala 
Steel when he was66, he was ineligible 
— under the new rules—even before he 
was appointed!) While nobody expect¬ 
ed him to step down immediately, few 
people disputed that it would now be dif¬ 
ficult for him to ask his board for a 
second lenn after he was 75. 

To Mody’s supporters, this was posi¬ 
tive pr(X)f that all Ratan had wanted to 
do all along, was oust him. The drama 
over the promotions last winter, they 
argued, had now to be placed in a new 
context. In Dccember-January, Ratan 


had claimed that he was acting to pre.ser- 
ve the authority of the Tala Steel 
board. But now, by imposing a resolu¬ 
tion passed by Tata Sons (which owns 
only four per cent of the company) on 
Tala Steel, he was actually subverting 
the very authority of the Ixiard he had 
once said he was protecting. After all, it 
IS the directors of Tata Steel that rule on 
the company’s retirement policies, not 
the directors of Tata Sons. 

B ut Ratan has plans for Tata Sons as 
well. On 24 April, the finance com¬ 
mittee of the Tata Sons board met at 
Bombay House. Though Ratan is chair¬ 
man of the board of directors, it was 
J R.D. Tata who chaired this meeting. 

On the agenda, was a proposed nghts 
issue by Tata Sons. This would mean 
that the company would now become a 
financially stronger entity with the capa¬ 
city to buy into other companies. It 
would also alter the shareholding charac¬ 
ter of Tata Sons: at present, charitable 
trusts own 80 per cent, the Shapoorji Pal- 
lonji family owns between 17 and 18 per 
cent and other directors own the rest. 

While the trusts were set up by the 
Talas and bear their names (for instance: 
the Dorab Tata Trust and the Ratan Tata 
Trust), the Tatas have no legal right to 
vole their shares. Under the law, the 
public trustee—a government servant 
— is the final authority. So far, the 
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public trustee has not asserted his autho¬ 
rity, there have been no votes and JRD*s 
views have prevailed. 

In theory, however, this situation 
further weakens Ratan Tata’s position. 
Not only does Tata Sons own under five 
per cent of Tisco but Ratan can also be 
out-voted on his own board by the 
Government of India. 

A rights issue would change things. 
The trusts are forbidden by law from pur¬ 
chasing more shares. So, other Tala com¬ 
panies or entities controlled by the Tatas 
could subscribe to the issue and give 

"Wv have played oar 
part in transformai^ 

India jtom a hat kw ind, 
letidal country to a 
piof^rcwtvc industnal 
state”—Russi Mody 


Perhaps the Tata 
culture is dying. 
Certainly, recent 
events at Tata 
Steel give that 
impression and 
Ratan’s own 
moves to alter the 
character of Tata 
Sons indicate that 
even he believes 
that structure 
must replace 
culture 


Rafan control of the whole group 
through a complicaled structure of inter¬ 
locking ownerships. 

Predictably, Pallon Mistry, who repre¬ 
sents the Shapoorji Pallonji interests on 
the board, was peeved at not having 
been properly consulted about the propo¬ 
sal. If the plan goes through, he will beco¬ 
me a minor shareholder in Tata Sons 
unless he buys more shares — and des¬ 
pite his considerable wealth, Mistry can 
hardly compete with such giants as 
Telco and Tomco. 

The meeting was adjourned without 
coming to any decision but those who 
were present, recognised that Ratan was 
attempting to alter the fundamental cha¬ 
racter of the Tata empire. If the propo¬ 
sals are acted on, then Tata Sons’ existen¬ 
ce as a philosophical entity that provides 
generalised guidance will be at an end. 
Instead, it will become a strong holding 
company and could perhaps claim for 
itself the legal right to dictate to other 
Tala concerns. 

The proposal clearly has J.R.D. 


Tata’s backing and many see it as the 
grand old man’s final attempt to ensure 
that the group does not drift apart during 
Ratan’s tenure. Seen in this light, the 
Ratan-versus-Russi battle also becomes 
a fight for Ratan’s right to run the Tatas 
and all the ostensible provcKations (the 
promotions, the retirement policy etc.) 
become no more than attempts to prove 
that he, not Russi calls the shots. 

W here it will all end is difficult to 
say. Already, there are reports that 
the government is re-examining the rela¬ 



tionship between financial institutions 
and the private sector. The institutions 
own 48 per cent of Tata Steel, while Tala 
Sons owns only four per cent. But so far, 
the government has been content to let 
the Tatas manage Tata Steel because of 
their performance, and the policy of the 
financial institutions has been to support 


An December-Janiiary, 
Ratan had claimed that he 
was acting to preserve the 
authority of the Tata Steel 
board. But now, by 
imposing a resolution 
on Tata Steel, he was 
actually subverting the 
very authority of the 
board he had once said he 
was protecting 


the existing management. 

What is the existing management in 
this ca.se? Is it Russi Mody, who has 
doubled Tata Steel’s profits since he 
took over as chairman in 1984? (In 
1973-74, the year before he became 
managing director, the company’s profit 
was Rs 9 crore. Last year, the figure was 
Rs 160 crore.) Or is it that amorphous 
entity called the Tatas, whose interests 
Ratan Tala now represents? 

These are questions that admit of no 
easy answers. At present, Ratan has the 
moral authority of J.R.D. Tata tehind 
him. But given the patriarch’s failing 
health, is it fair to make decisions for the 
next five years on his current position? 

At present, Mody will probably put 
the Tala Sons resolution before the Tata 
Steel board at its next meeting. His 
infrequent public statements suggest 
that he will back Ratan and Tata Sons 
and therefore, the resolution that they 
have passed. But he will argue that such 
policies cannot apply to incumbents and 
can only be binding on people who beco¬ 
me managing directors or chairmen 
after these policies have been 
announced. 

There is a certain merit to his argu¬ 
ment and it has the added advantage of 
appearing to preserve the unity of the 
Tata empire. The problems will begin if 
Ratan Tata says that no, he thinks the 
policy should apply to incumbents as 
well. 

Should that happen, then that would 
be the end of the Tata culture that the 
likes of Russi Mody grew up on. But per¬ 
haps that culture is dying out anyway. 
Certainly, recent events at Tata Steel 
give that impression and Ratan’s own 
moves to alter the character of Tata Sons 
indicate that even he believes that struc¬ 
ture must replace culture. 

If he has made a tactical mistake, then 
it is probably in his deci.sion to first pick 
on Russi Mody who after J.R.D. Tala is 
the best exemplar of the old Tala culture. 
There is enough wrong with Tatas and 
there are many other chief executives 
who need laming. But by choosing to tan¬ 
gle with a senior person whose record of 
performance is outstanding, Ratan has 
ensured that his first big battle will 
shake the very foundations of the Tata 
empire. 

Nevertheless, both Bombay House 
and Tata Centre believe that a compromi¬ 
se is still possible. The quelstion is: how 
willing is cither man to give way? • 

QmttMmBmnetimm/Bombayand 

CateuttM 


This is the final article in Sunday’s series on the Tatas 
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■ Selling short 

T here is bad news coming 
from the wheal tmindis 
of Punjab. More and more 
farmers are determined not 
to sell their produce to the 
government. At Asia's 
largest maudi in Khanna, in 
the state, farmers are holding 
back as much as 60 per cent 
of their production in the 
hope that prices will rise. 

The little that is being sold 
is to pay for tractor loans or 
to run families. The food 
ministry and the Food 
Corporation of India, 
however, declare things arc 
under control and that wheat 
procurement has been better 
this year. An assertion that 
flics against all the facts on 
the ground. 

■ Expansion 
drive 

L aughing ail the way to 
the bank: it is a phrase 
that might apply equally to 
the Rs 500 crore 
construction company, 
Jaiprakash Industries 
Limited. The firm is soon to 
diversify into the banking 
sector (as also the steel 
business) and has plans to 
raise about Rs 2,2(X) crore 
for this purpose. Its officials 
are holding discussions for a 
foreign tie-up and this comes 
at a time when Indian 
industry, generally, has 
shown great keenness to 
branch out into the banking 
sphere. 

■ Best of both 
worids 

T hey may be friends on a 
personal level. But in the 
past so many years, 
ministers for finance and 
agriculture have rarely 
agreed on how to deal with 
the farm sector. Should it be 
taxed? Should the 
government recover the 
partial or full cost of 
infrastructural inputs like 
power, fertiliser etc.? 



"And why not," finance 
ministers have demanded in 
private. Publicly, however, 
agricultural ministers have 
usually won out — it is a 
question of votes, really. 

Last week, Balram Jakhar 
was on the subject once 
again and his speech in 
Gurgaon should have little 
pleased Manmohan Singh. 

Inaugurating the new 
building of the National 
Oilseeds and Vegetable Oil 
Development (NOVOD) 
board, Jakhar said he was not 
in favour of giving industry 
status to agriculture. For that 
woul i expose farmers to 
various kinds of taxes and 
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• It is a bill that could change the face of 
Indian Airlines and Air India. Last week, 
the bill was introduced in the Lok Sabha 
to transfer the undertakings and assets of 
the two carriers to two new companies 
called Air India Limited and Indian 
Airlines Limited. 

Predictably, there was opposition to this move. And it 
came from the Left Front-National Front combine and the 
Samajwadi Janata Party. George Fernandes, who led the 
attack, put technical objections which, for the most part, 
were set aside by the Speaker, Shivraj Patil. 

The bill strcs.se.s on the need of funds by both airline.s 
that could be obtained from the capital market. Under the 
Air Corporations Act, 1953, both have to depend on 
budgetaiy support. And this, in recent years, has been 
shrinking. 

If the bill is passed—it is a finance bill and the survival 
of the Rao regime depends on its passage—then the 
government will hold up to 51 per cent of the equity. This 
is as much an admission that big airlines cannot function as 
purely private companies. Indeed, worldwide, they have 
depended on government support. 



would tantamount to the 
withdrawal of several fefiefs^ 
and rebates not available to 
industry. 

But Jakhar did not leave it 
at that. He went on to suggest 
that agriculture should get all 
the facilities available to 
industry. This might get 
Jakhar a few more votes. But 
it will leave Singh terribly 
tmubled about his treasury. 

■ House of 
lakhs 

S o who says Vijay Mallya 
is broke? He has a chalet 
coming up in the exquisitely 
scenic region of Coorg, 
which is going to be worth a 
cool Rs 2 crore. After the con¬ 
struction is complete, the 
interior designers will move 
in to add another few lakhs to 



Mallya: Bpvlng no •xpMM 

the bill. In keeping with the 
Mallya style, ihc flooring 
is pure, panelled teak wood. 
The master bedroom ilscif is 
60 feet long. Everything is 
perched atop a hill and expec¬ 
ted to be ready by the year- 
end. Close friends are sche¬ 
duled to receive personal 
invitations to bring in the 
new year of 1993 there. Eve¬ 
ryone will be ferried in either 
by car or helicopter for the 
happy housewarming. 

One hopes for his .sake 
that he is not going to such 
lengths merely to prove his 
detractors wrong. For if it is 
wool he is trying to pull over 
their eyes, then it is very 
expensive wool. • 
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THE GOD OF 



Brilliant manipulator or simple crook? 
Harshad Mehta remains the financial 
phenomenon of the decade 


n Bombay's linancial district, 
there was little doubt ol one thing: 
Harshad Mehta would go down in 
history. All that remained to be 
seen was how he would be remem- 
beied. Would he be seen as the Dhirub- 
hai Ambani of the stock markets, as a 
brilliant operator who went from rags to 
riches while skating perilously close to 
the edge of the law — without actually 
providing any evidence of criminal tran¬ 
sgressions? Or would he be remembered 
as the Haridas Mundhra t)f his genera¬ 
tion: as a scam artist who sought to grow 
loo fast and threw away the rule book in 
his climb to the top? 

Put more simply, the question was; 
would histoi*y record that Harsliad 
Mehta was a manipulator par excellen¬ 
ce? Or would he be put down as the 
crcK^k of the big bucks? 

At the end of a week w hich had shak¬ 
en the financial markets more than ever 
before, nobody was really sure which 
one it would be. But it was certain that 
the burly, dark-suited big bull, who 
naimted his 29 cars and courted publici¬ 
ty w ith the dedication of an eager starlet, 
would no longer receive the kind of 
naive and uncritical adulation that 
I accompanied his cveiy move. There 
would be no more glowing cover stories 
in business magazines. Video magazi¬ 
nes would not beg him to offer advice to 
their viewers. And the financial papers 
would no longer treat his every announ¬ 
cement as though it emanated from the 
Oracle of Dalai Street. 

Now the question was more basic: 
could he stay out of jail? 


A s the details of the massive securit¬ 
ies scam came to light {see jollow- 
int* story), the financial press, which had 
been content to believe that his seeming¬ 
ly limitless funds came from Dawood 
Ibrahim’s Dubai .syndicate, finally reco¬ 
gnised that he had actually misused tax¬ 
payer’s money by working a scam on 
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BOMBAY 

STOCKEXCHANGE 

For some time, Harshad 
Mehta was projected as the 
big bull of the KE. But now, 
the media would no longer 
treat his eveiy announcement 
as though it emanated from 
the Oracle of Dalai Street 


nationalised banks And those share 
columnists who had urged small share¬ 
holders to follow his lead, accepted, to 
their immcn.se chagrin, that their advice 
had been suicidal. 

The public tends to be forgiving of 
busincssinen involved in white-collar 
crimes because it sees their transgres¬ 
sions as being victimle.ss. But in 
Mehta’s case, there were very real vic¬ 
tims: small shareholders. 

His modus operandi was simple. He 
would select a share and pump crores 
into increasing its value. As the price 
rose to dizzying heights, small investors 
would come in at a higher price. Then, 
when the value of his original invest¬ 
ment had multiplied several times over, 
Mehta would sell out at a huge profit. Ine¬ 
vitably, the price would fall and small 
investors would be left holding the can. 

It was not a terribly original idea. 
What made Mehta different was his 
financial muscle. Which other brokers 
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HARSHAD MEHTA 


How would he be 
remembered? Would 
he be seen as the 
DhirubhaiAmbaniof 
the stock markets, as 
a brilliant operator 
who went from rags to 
riches? Or would he be 
remembered as the 
Haridas Mundhra of 
his generation—a 
scam artist who 
sought to grow too 
fast? 


had access to hundreds of crores? The 
other big bull in the market is the Unit 
Trust of India (UTI). But while UTI uses 
Its clout to prop up the market and pro¬ 
tect small investors, Mehta used his 
money (or, at any rate, funds that the 
world thought were his) simply to turn a 
profit for himself 

Like Wall Street's Gordon Gekko or 
the real-life Ivan Bocsky, he preached 
the gospel of greed to a credulous world. 
Like Gekko and Boesky, he made 
millions. 

And like them, he got caught. 

I n a .sense, it is almost a shame that the 
Bombay press’ mythology about the 
backing of a Dubai syndicate turned out 
to be nonsense, because if you compare 
the bad newspaper photographs of Har- 
shad Mehta and Dawood Ibrahim, you 
detect a rough likeness. The broker and 
his phantom financier have the same 
round face, hair-style, the twisted smile 


and the broad boxer’s nose. The smug¬ 
gler, of course, made a habit of despatch¬ 
ing people in the Eighties in Bombay 
and soon enough, had a large posse of 
policemen in pursuit of him. Mehta is a 
softie probably and the only time he has 
shown aggressiveness is in the ring. But 
alas, he too faces trouble and last fort¬ 
night, there were rumours that he had 
fled to — of all places — New Zealand. 
And why there? Because New Delhi has 
no extradition treaty with Wellington! 

It is another matter that the former big 
bull of the Bombay Stock Exchange 
(BSE) was holed up in his 15,000 square 
feet apartment overlooking the city’s 
Worli seafront, planning his strategies. 
His sister-in-law and his servants vali¬ 
antly attempted to keep the media at bay 
while Mehta frenetically lobbied to 
somehow extricate himself from the 
messy scandal of Rs 622 crore. involv¬ 
ing the State Bank of India (SBI). There 
were repons that he had a closed-door 


meeting in Bombay with high-profile 
non-resident Indian industrialists. Alle¬ 
gations flew in Delhi that the broker had 
sent word to two central ministers that 
he would take care of their investments, 
in return for political protection. 

And for a while, it looked like Mehta 
was winning out. The government and 
the finance minister, Manmohan Singh, 
downplayed the scam, not' to perhaps 
save the broker but to certainly avoid 
embarrassment to themselves. But then, 
as Opposition politicians, led by the 
BJP’s Atal Behari Vajpayee and Janata 
Dal’s George Fernandes, kept up the pre¬ 
ssure, Singh had to agree to a comprehen¬ 
sive investigation invoKing the Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI). Now, after much 
demurring, the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) has been brought in 
too. 

And as the preliminary RBI investiga¬ 
tion inches to a close, there is less rea.son 
to feel optimistic for Mehta. One view is 
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dutt the buU has iuoassed political and 
corporate sttppoMwid may get by with a 
rap on the knuckli». The other, more 
reidistic assessment is that be will have 
to turn over his quite vast stockholdings 
(put at Rs 7(X) crore) to the government 
mutual funds and liquidate his assets. 
"This way, he will only be left with his 
Worii flat and a part of his fabulous fleet 
of 29 cars," says Deepak Mohini, afinan* 
cial analyst and colunuiist in Bombay. 

Mehta's obituary is certainly bdng 
written with some precision. And yet, no 
more than 45 days ago, he was a darling 
of the media. Could he be the guy who 
had, to borrow the phrase from an estim¬ 
able business fortnightly, "brains, guts 
and megabucks"? Was he the man who 
wrote off cheques for lakhs of rupees as 
if it didn't matter? He could hardly be 
the same person who declared in front of 
the Doordarshan cameras: "India is a tur¬ 
naround stock and I’m very bullish 
about it." And perish the thought that 
this chap, a little over a month agov could 
apply for a multiple membership to the 
BSE and get it by showing a personal 
debt of Rs 7 crore. 

Was he overrated? He had his share of 
failures, true. In 1984, when he bought 
his broker’s card, he tangled with the 
maha bear, Manu Manek. Manek, with 
over 30 years of experience, sought to 
push the price of Southern Petrochemi¬ 
cals Industries Corporation down but 
Mehta tried hard to pull it up. One 
had guile and the other had only youth 
on his side. The winner was precUctable. 
Mehta could not give the delivery of the 
shares and defaulted in a big way. This 
setback forced him to broadbase his ope¬ 
rations and in 1987-88 he had found an 
entry in the money market. And then 
began the great bull tun that unnerved 
everyone. 'This was his moment. 

His rating had improved dramatically. 

"Suddenly, he had a lot of money and 
he didn’t mind showing it either," said a 
small broker. He changed his mind, too. 
He shunned speculative deals but took 
great risks when he was convinced of a 
good buy. He started to purchase ACC 
when its price had already started mov¬ 
ing from Rs SO to Rs 500 in June 1990. 
Some thought this was a show of arro¬ 
gance. But Ajit Dayal, director of Quan¬ 
tum Financial, diinks he has a better 
explanation. "Here was a guy who was 
sound on his fundamentals." he said, 
"and he demanded deliveries of his sha¬ 
res unlike ite sattawallahs who booked 
profits daily. He posed a threat to them 
so they criticised him." 



The reasons for the animus run deeper 
than this, however. Mehta has remained 
a misfit in the stock exchange and this is 
despite the fact that he comes from the 
Gujarati Jain community that has tradi¬ 
tionally remained in control of Dalai 
Street. And why is that? Mehta had, 
until now, unlimited access to govern¬ 
ment funds and this enabled him not to 
book profits at all — that psychological 
side of a bull that is most vulnerable to 
hurt. Says bear Kamal Kabra: "Unlike 
most other bull operators. Harshad has 
been a pure bull. He has never bothered 
about booking profits at any stage. 
Other bulls, however big they were, 
were looking to book profits at some 
stage or the other. But he was into bigger 
games." 

The quest for supremacy perhaps 
made him slice open the loopholes in 
the banking system. And with a proper 
mix of blandishments and force of cha¬ 
racter, he got junior, middle and top offi¬ 
cials to do his bidding, nils is not to 
underrate his financial genius: for instan¬ 
ce, he studied and recognised the funda¬ 
mental importance of cement. But at the 
same time, he devised a method where-^ 
by banker receipts were put to uses for^ 
which they were never contemplated: he 
employed them to generate money. He 
shamed the system. 


H arshad Mehta has, of course, never 
been a system’s man. Bom to a 
Bombay cloth merchant, his father mov¬ 
ed to Raipur on health grounds and enroll 
ed young Mehta in a convent school 
there. But Mehta was made of rowdier 
stuff and was rusticated in class IX. He 
finished his schooling privately and tri¬ 
ed 14 different trades, including running 
a library for children, selling cement and 
hosiery and sorting diamonds before he 
moved up to do his graduation from 
Bombay’s Lala Lajpatrai College. 

Soon after, he took up a job with the 
New India Assurance Company as a 
clerk in the hull insurance department. 
He got into the habit of suolling across 
to the stock exchange opposite his office 
during lunch hour and discovered an 
easier way to make money. Then in 
1980, he quit New India and joined a 
broker by the name of P. Ambalal. His 
second assignment came as a jobber and 
he set about taking risks that even establi¬ 
shed brokers thought twice about. Says 
an old official at the BSE: "He was a 
very small-timer, then. But he was quite 
aggressive in the ring and mldnly involv¬ 
ed in speculative deals." 

He first hit the jhekpot with stocks of 
Premier Automobiles. These he picked 
at Rs 40 and which, within months, rose 
to Rs 4(X). Other successes came his way 
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and he was in a position to move his 
ly from Vikhroli to the more decent Kan-^ 
divili area. His brother Ashwin left his 
job with UTI and together they set up 
business. Disaster struck in March 1982 
when a crash erased their net worth. It 
was tinfe to make a second beginning. 
The brothers sold an old typewriter for 
Rs 4,000 and started Growmore Resear¬ 
ch & Assets Management Limited. 

Mehta soon evolved a foolproof 
modus operandi which consisted large¬ 
ly of scouring the markets for underpric¬ 
ed scrips but by sound fundamental ana¬ 
lysis. Fortunately, the exchanges were 
flooded with scrips he was looking for. 
And despite the prevailing market condi¬ 
tion where pure trading overpowers eve¬ 
rything else, Mehta retained his bias 
towards research. In 1984, he bought his 
broker's card for Rs 1.3 lakh but ended 
up scrapping with Manek and losing all. 

In the process, he picked up a power¬ 
ful enemy and lost his credibility with 
the small number of clients and brokers 
who were drawn towards him. "A lot of 
people were destroyed when he default¬ 
ed and people in the market haven't for¬ 
gotten how he let them down in the early 
days," says a broker. He tried to make 
amends after he came into money, dabbl¬ 
ing in the government securities. He 
even played godfather and twice bailed 


out Manek. But somehow, he never gain¬ 
ed acceptability. He was still the 
outsider. 

M ehta, himself, was uncomfortable 
with the slot of the middleman. 
His associates say he pined for respecta- 


MANMOHAN SINGH 


The finance mini^ and the 
fovernnient dawnplagfadtlia 
scam nol to iMfffiapt save the 
broker Mtocsftabrilyai^ 
embarrassmeiittetliefnaelbet 


For a while ft looked 
like Harthad Mehta 
was winning, ftnt then, 
asOpposfthm 
poMB c la n tkeiitn^Ihe 
pressure, the Centre 
had to agree to an 
hwesligiitlon InvoNfi^ 
the Reserve Bank of 
India 


bility. In the money market, it was not. 
enough that he was getting the brokera¬ 
ge fee. In a break with tradition, he was 
willing to provide two-way quotes in the 
style of a jobber. It was a method to gain 
importance and money. And he excelled. 

But that was not enough. He had ambi¬ 
tious plans for Growmore: his grand 
design was to duplicate Merril Lynch 
Corporation. He meant to pump in Rs 
1,000crore by March 1993 and Rs 5,000 
crore by 1991 This was a lot of money 
and Harshad Mehta was in a tbrrific 
hurry. He executed his campaign with 
great calculation. He brought in two 
senior officials from the State Bank of 
India. L.V. Sharma and R. Srinivasan, 
and also wooed N.D. Prabhu, the former 
chairman of Canara Bank and J.S. Vash- 
ne, the former chief of die Punjab Nation¬ 
al Bank. Is it a coincidence that all these 
banks are now under a cloud? 

Where did Mehta trip up? In a senten¬ 
ce: he probably thought respectability 
could obtained only at a very high 
price. Even if there is an outside chance 
that he is let off and he is back to making 
his millions, there is that one commodi¬ 
ty he will have a hard time getting his 
hands on. • 
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MONEY AND 

SECURITY 


How the scam was done. A lay person *s guide to 
what the scandal is really about 


T O the world at large, Harshad 
Mehta was the king of the 
stock market. This was a per- 
ception that both Mehta and 
the press were comfortable 
with because the share bazaar is relative¬ 
ly ea.sy to understand and is also the sub¬ 
ject of a great deal of public interest. 

But it now turns out that in reality, 
Mehta was also the emperor of the 
immensely complicated securities mar- 
,ket. Few businessmen and even fewer 
financial journalists understand how 
bonds are traded. But Mehta knew the 
system only too well. And he used it to 
generate the hundreds of crores that he 
pumped into the stock market. 

Even now, when the scam has been 
exposed, Mehta still gets the benefit of 
the doubt from his former admirers 
because few people comprehend how be 
did what he did — and fewer realise 
what he did wrong. 

However, in piecing together this 
story on the basis of leaks, interviews 
with officials of the Reserve Bank of 
India (RBI) and other nationalised 
banks, and money market and stock 
exchange brokers, Sunday has conclud¬ 
ed that enough circumstantial evidence 
exists to establish that Mehta perpetrat¬ 
ed a scries of frauds. 

The chances arc that the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI) will be 
able to file a first information report 
(FIR) against him. But given his battery 
of heavyweight lawyers led by Ram Jeth- 
malani, it is too early to say whether the 
CBI can make the charges stick in a 
court of law. 

Here is a brief—and very basic — 
account of what Mehta did. 


THE SECURITIES MARKET 

Playing havoc in a closed shop 

The securities market comprises a 
select club of very wealthy members: 
the RBI, Discount & Finance House of 
India, financial institutions and mutual 
funds, banks (whether nationalised, fore¬ 
ign, commercial or whatever), public 
.sector undertakings (PSUs), provident 
funds and other social security funds. 

This market deals in government secu¬ 
rities, treasury bills, public^ector bonds, 
etc., to the tune of Rs 2,000 crore a day. 

A government security — the instru¬ 
ment at the heart of this scandal — is in 
essence a debenture issued by the 
Government of India. It is redeemable 
after a fixed length of time (this can vaiy 
from five years to SO) and pays a fixed 
rate of interest throughout its life. 

On the whole, Indian government 
securities offer a lower rate of interest 
than company deposits. Nevertheless, 
the Government of India which issues 
them to raise funds for its own use, has 
no difficulty in unloading them on the 
market. 

The reason for this is simple. Under 
RBI regulations, all banks are required 
to keep 30 per cent of their reserves in a 
semi-liquid state i.e. in government secu¬ 
rities (this is tefmed the Statutory Liqui¬ 
dity Ratio: SLR). 

Predictably, the banks are not thrilled 
about tying up their funds in such rela¬ 
tively low-yield instruments. So, they 
try and make money out of securities by 
encashing them in the money market. 

This is a complicated process that ^ 
takes three forms. 



• Ready delivery: This is a relatively, 
straightforward transaction in which 
one bank sells a security to another. The 
money for the security is paid 
immediately. 

• Ready forward: This is slightly more 
complex. Assume that the Bank of India 
sells a security to the State Bank. In this 
kind of transaction, the Bank of India 
agrees to take back the security it has 
sold to the State Bank after a fixed per¬ 
iod of time. It also agrees to pay the State 
Bank interest for the peritxl during 
which the security was in their posses¬ 
sion. Effectively, this means that the so- 
called sale was bogus: the Bank of India 
has borrowed the money from the State 
Bank and the security is merely 
collateral. 

• Double ready forward: As the name 
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INVESTORS AT 
THE HEIGHT OF 
THEBOOM 


BecaiiMMlitUeit 
knoini about the 
focmltieaiiiartiit, 
Mehta has received 
the benefit of the 
doubt. Few of the 
creduioiis investors 
who foHowed Ms every 
movereaiisediiowtie 
generated hundreifo of 
crorastopumfiup 
certain stocks 


suggests, this consists of two leady for¬ 
ward deals done on the same day. 
Assume that the Bank of India 'sells' 
securities to the State Bank for 15 days. 
In double ready forward, on that day 
itself, State Bank will also agree to 'sell* 
another lot of securities to the Bank of 
India for 30 days. Of course, both ‘sales’ 
are really borrowing transactions in 
return for interest, but because of RBI 
regulations they go down on the books 
as sales. 

THE RBTS ROLE _ 

A toothless watchdog? 

How does the RBI react to all of this? 
In theory, it is supposed to remain cogni¬ 
sant of ^1 securities transactions. This is 
essential because in the securities mar¬ 
ket. unlike the stock market, the instru¬ 


ments themselves arc not physically 
transferred. All securities remain locked^ 
up with the RBI’s public debt office 
(PDO) and the bank trading consists 
merely of ledger entries: scripless 
trading, in market parlance. This means 
that if the State Bank sells Rs 100 crore 
worth of securities to the Bank of India, 
no securities physically change hands. 
All that happens is that the State Bank’s 
records show a sale while the Bank of' 
India’s records show that the securities 
have been bought. 

Every alternate Saturday, the selling 
banks transfer their securities to the pur¬ 
chasing bank on the, premises of the 
PDO. After the settlement is made, the 
RBI issues a securities general ledger' 
(SQL) note to the selling bank arid this is 
proofofsale. 

In theory, this is all.very nice,, but in 
practice, it doesn’t work so well. On an 


average, Rs 20,000crore worth of securi¬ 
ties are traded each fortnight. That is the 
level of trading that the PDO and the 
RBI have to reconcile every alternate 
Saturday. 

Moreover, the PDO is not computeris¬ 
ed and all this reconciling takes fime 
because it is done manually. Naturaly, 
the banks do not like this delay. 

So, over the years, they have tended 
to bypass the RBI's system and introdu- j 
ce their own. Instead of waiting for the 
BBI to is.sue SGL notes, the banks func¬ 
tion bilaterally. Selling banks issiue bank 
receipts (BRs) in lieu of government 
securities and trade them for ca.sh with 
other banks. 

Last July, the RBI recognised that if 
the banks were to ignore it and to ^ndr 
tion on the basis of BRs — u bogus 
instrument whose issue is not governed 
by any body—'then there was room for 
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idnise. It therefipn; banned trading which crores of rupMs were traded with- 
through DRs. > out RBI sanction, ‘in which the only 

But few banks tdok notice. And once instrument that physically changed 
a new route that was outside of the pur- hands (the bank receipt or BR) was a 
view of the RBI had been establish^, it bogus one whose issue nobody 
was an opportunity waiting for a scam governed. 

artist. By then, he had become a major 

player on the stock market. For every ten 
ENTER THE BUU lakh of rupees he put into the share. 

—:-— - bazaar, he seemed to emerge with ano- 

Harshad and the banks ther 20. But what if instead of lakhs, he 

put in ciores, or even, hundreds of cro- 
By last year, the purities market had res? Then, he would have more market 
begun to buzz with activity. Banks, dout than any individual or any broker, 
which were stuck with low-yield He would make the market, 
instruments, suddenly saw an opportuni- ^nd where would he get the hundreds 
ty to increase their yields through such of ciores from? 
transactions as double forward dealing. xhe securities market. 

In effect, they were able to get cash 

against securities and to then use this . 

cash to get higher returns than the securi- THE METHOD 

ties would offer. Moreover, they had ' -- 

tacitly agreed to bypass the Mi’s moni- Crores from thin air 
toring mechanism. 

Because banks do not trade directly What is certain is that Mehta 
with*each other, this frenetic activity managed to take the hundreds of crores 
represented a glorious opportunity for a that banks traded between themselves in 
small circle of brokers who came to the securities market out of the system, 
dominate the securities market. Telepho- He used this money to buy shares, 
ne and telex lines buzzed as ready for- created a stock market boom in the 
ward and double ready forward deals, process and managed to manipulate the 
were struck between giant nationalised prices of the equities that he had 
banks. And the brokers who made com- invested in. 
missions front bo^ sides in a double What is less clear is how he did it. 
ready forward deal, became rich. One theory is that he became a player 
But not rich enough for Harshad in his own right on the securities market. 
Mehta. Even though he was making For instance, if he was negotiating the 
lakhs of rupees in brokerage fees, he sale of Rs 100 crore worth of securities 
wanted more. He saw the hectic securit-, by the State Bank to the Bank of India, 
ies market for what it was: a goldmine in he took the bank receipt (BR) from the 
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the BR to the State Bank. Given the 
inefficiency of the securities market, 
nobody at State Bank minded the ten 
days delay but becau.se of his own 
efHciency Mehta was able to use that 
time-lag to make huge profits. 

A second theory shows both Mehta 
and the banks in a worse light. 
According to this view, the bankers 
were aware of what he was doing and 
encouraged it. To use the hypothetical 
example above, the State Bank knew 
that he was discounting its Rs 100 crore 
BR with a third bank but it allowed him 
to do so because he paid interest for the 
period during which the BR was in his 
possession. 

It is the third theory that amounts to 
straightforward fraud. This has it that 
the BRs themselves were not genuine. 
To continue with the hypothetical 
example, if the State Bank asked Mehta 
to sell Rs 100 crore worth of securities to 
the Bank of India, he did not actually 
bother to do so. Instead, he either forged 
a BR or bribed a low-level official in the 
Bank of India to issue one. He then 
pledged the Rs 100 crore worth of 
securities with a third bank in retum for 


cash. This cash went straight into the 
stock market and after he had made his 
profits, he reclaimed the securities, sold 
them to the Bank of India and went 
ahead with the transaction that he had 
been originally commissioned to da 
All three theories amount to 
misappropiation of funds. 

• A BR is a banned instrument; banks 
had no business issuing it. 

• Even when it was legal, a BR was not a 
negotiable instrument, it could not be 
discounted in the manner of a bill, or 
used ks collateral against funds. Both 
Harshad Mehta and^ thii banks acted 
improperly in doing so.' 

• The BR was from one bank to another. 
In our hypothetical example, it was 
issued by the Bank of fndia to the State 
Bank. Yet, Mehta was able to raise 
funds for himself against: it Hpw is this 
possible? There ate , only' two 
explanations. Either the cheques diat 
were issued against it woe in Iris nqme 
or that of one of his companies, which is 
illegal. Or, that the cheques were issued 


in the name of the bank in question (the 
State Bank in our hypothetical example) 
and that officials in the bank then 
connived to credit this money to 
Harshad’s account which is also 
improper. 

• A broker’s job is only to use his 
client’s funds for the purpose of 
purchase or sale. He has no business 
using those funds to trade on his own 
accounts. 

• If the BRs were forged, or 
fraudulently issued, t^en, of course, 
there is no doubt that Mehta has behaved 
in a criminal manner. 

CMEITINQ CAUGHT _ 

More madness than method 

It is clear that the banl^s and Mehta 
were in on the scam together. Not only 
did Mehta make a pack^ but the banks, 
were also able to generate huge profits 
out of low-yield securities aitd'of course, 
there are the inevitable whispers of laiige- 
scale bribery of bank offolws. 

m- 
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The scam may well have gone on fore¬ 
ver except that t^i^one concerned got 
toogieedy. . . 

lUs Febntaiyi there were rumours 
that the International Monetaty Fund 
(IMF) was pressuring the government to 
raise the interest rate on government 
securities. Whenever the government 
issues new securities with a higher yield, 
two things happen. One, the price and 
demand for the older lower yield securit¬ 
ies drops. And two, demand for the new 
higher yield security increases. 

Brokers reacted to the-nimours by sel¬ 
ling securities on the market. As infor¬ 
mation about the rise in interest rates 
was not available to everyone, those in 
the know were able to get a high price 
for their .securities. 

Then, on 17 March, the government 
announced that new securities would 
pay 12.5 per cent interest as against the 
old rate of 12 percent. Predictably, there 
was a ru.sh to buy the new securities and 
the price of the old securities fell. 

The intention was for the brokers to 
go back into the market and to repur¬ 
chase the old securities at bargain ba.se- 
ment prices which they themselves hrul 
sold This is a technique that has worked 
year after year and nobody saw any rea¬ 
son why it would not work this year too. 

Frequently, bean on the stock market 
try the same trick. But there is an import¬ 
ant difference in the securities market. 
Because government securities are own¬ 
ed by>buks and ftnancial institutions, 
the only way the broken can have access 
to them is by exploiting the lag between 
the time they have bMn asked to sell 
therp and the time that the RBI checks to 
see that the sale has gone through. As we 
have seen, in normal circumstances, this 
time-lag was mote than enough for the 
likes of Hanhad Mehta to make crotes. 

This year, however, there was a pro¬ 
blem. the fwdgetary provisions created 
a huge detpand for securities and there 
was a severe shortage in the rruuket of 
all securities. So, when Hanhad went 
back into the market to repurchase the 
securities, he found that none was 
available. 

In the stock market, when that hap¬ 
pens, you take a loss. But in the securit¬ 
ies market, you ate in much deeper 
trouble because the securities did not 
belong to you to begin with. Mehta now 
had to work out how to reconcile the 
position with the batiks. 

As the volume of securities traded ran 
into hundreiite of crotes, this was no 
small probt^ 


THEDBHOUEMENT 

All hell breaks loose 

The romanticised venion of the Har- 
shad Mehta story has it that he was 
caught by accident. In fact, this is not so. 
The banks were well aware of the crisis 
faced by securities broken and they wor¬ 
ried about how they would reconcile 
their accounts. 

What made things worse was that 
because the banks had bypassed the RBI 
and relied on BRs, they were not even 
sure of what the current position was. 

The State Bank of I^ia, one of the 
banks that had used Hanhad as a broker 
asked the RBI to provkie a statement of 
its securities holding as of February- 
end. According to the State Bank, it wan¬ 
ted to check how many of the securities 
it had bought had still to be delivered. 
But, says State Bank sources, the somno¬ 
lent PDO made available the necessary 
statement onlyinthe Tint week of April 
— a full 15 days after the request was 
made. 

The RBI denies this. Says deputy 
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governor, R. Janakiraman, "The PDO 
was made a request on 17 March and a 
reply was given on 20 March. There 
were no delays." 

If this is true, then what happened in 
the month that intervened between the 
discovery of the shortfall and the publici¬ 
sing of the scandal? The State Bank’s 
surly chief vigilance officer, Ranjit 
Sinha, will not say. And like so many 
other unanswered questions, this one 
also suggests that anyone investigating 
the State Bank will open a can of worms. 

Nevertheless, nobody can deny that 
when the State Bank received the PDO 
statement, it noticed a staggering differ¬ 
ence of Rs 622 crore worth of undeliver¬ 
ed securities. The discrepancy was trac¬ 
ed to false computer entries and a junior 
official was held responsible for fdsify- 
ing records. 

Apparently, this official maimed that 
he had several BRs with him for 
amounts that had not been reconciled 
with the PDO. Where were these BRs? 
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Now, he changed his story. The BRs 
were with Harshad. 

On 16 April, the State Bank chair¬ 
man, M.N. Goiporia, summoned Mehta 
and demanded that he produce the BRs. 
Harshad said he couldn’t because they 
were seized in an income tax raid on his 
offices on 28 February. 

What this meant was that Harshad 
Mehta liad effectively borrowed Rs 600 
ciore worth of bank money without any 
collateral. 

And yet, on 21 April, Mehta produc¬ 
ed cheques worth Rs 600 crore and settl¬ 
ed the account. 

This should have settled the con¬ 
troversy but it was only just beginning. 

THE CONTROVERSY 

Heads begin to roll 

Several questions remained unanswe- 
led. Did Harshad really have the securit¬ 
ies or had he produced dud BRs? If not. 


who were the banks selling the securi¬ 
ties? How did the money get into his per¬ 
sonal account? And finally, who bailed 
him out? 

All that is known is that M.J. Pherwa- 
ni and his National .Housing Bnnk 
(NHB) and the United Commercial 
Bank (UCO) threw Mehta a lifejacket. 

The NHB issued a cheque for Rs 200 
crore against a BR drawn on ANZ 
Grindlays Bank. Orindlays then depwit^ 
ed this whole amounyti Mehta’s perso¬ 
nal account. This transaction alone runs 
counter to all propriety. The BRs cannot 
have been made out to Harshad personal* 
ly —- they are 'essentially, intw-bank 
documents. So how did the money mid 
up in Mehte’s account? Apparently. 
NHB wrote Grindlays a cov^n| letter 
asking that this be doiie. 

Now, Grindlays is questioning the 
validity of the BR. And several banks 
holding NHB's BRs are refusing to 
honour them. It is reckoned that NHB 


will end up with a default of Rs 340 
crore. Its chairman, M. Pherwani, has 
already resigned. 

At UCO, its chairnran K. Maigaban- 
thu refused to resign after revelafiM dwt 
his bank had discounted phoney bills 
running Into ctores issued by one of 
Mehta’s companies against another of 
his own firms. The RBI sent Margabiui- 
thu on leave. It did die same to CL Khe- 
mani. State Bank’s depuQr managing 
director. 

Now, Janakiraman says that the RBI 
has launched acompreheiksiveinvestiga¬ 
tion and will get to the bottom of the 
scam. No doubt, Mehta will.be the fall 
guy but it is clear that the banks were all 
in bed with him. 

Any smart con man can swindle Rs^ 
crore. But when a man can walk aw^ 
with Rs 600 crore. then it goesbeyond a 
Con game. It is the system ihalis rotten.* 
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AFTER THE 
CRASH 

What happens to the market now? 


I t is deceptively called-a "correc¬ 
tion". But to the lakhs of investors 
who together lost between Rs 
60,000 crore and Rs 80,000 crore 
in the last three weeks in the capi¬ 
tal market, it was nothing less than a 
crash. And as the sensitive index of the 
Bombay Stock Exchange plummeted 
from 4,467 points to about 3,500 points, 
panic struck at the heart of Dalai Street. 
And finally, last week, even bulls like 
Nemish Shah and Rajinder Banthia 
tegan offloading shares like disconcert¬ 
ed bears. 


WHY DID THE STOCK 
MARKETCRASH? 

No one dares to point an accusing fin¬ 
ger at Harshad Mehta, that discredited 
big bull of the Bombay Stock Exchange. 
But whichever way you look at it, all the 
causes for the tumble lead up to this 
man, the biggest of them being the cen¬ 
tral role he played in the Rs 662 ctme 


scam involving the State Bank of India 
(SBI). 

Mehta’s underhand dealings with the 
SBI are now thought to have begun at 
least 18 months ago but until its exposu¬ 
re, he was the darling of the financial 
press and investing public. In Doordar- 
shan’s coverage of the presentation of 
the Budget, he was shown up as second 
in importance only to finance minister 
Manmohan Singh. Who had cared for 
the brokers before? And as he faced the 
television cameras, Mehta muttered in 
strangely decent (but probably, 
coached) English; "India is a turnaround 
stock and I’m very bullish about it." 
Unlike' any broker before or since, 
Mehta kept his word — and provoked 
dangerous consequences. 

In the company of other bulls like 
Shah and Banthia, Mehta went on a mas¬ 
sive buying spree. The pattern was. of 
course, familiar. Floating shares of cate¬ 
gory A or blue-chip companies were 
'flrst picked up and since their numbers 
are limited, the prices hit the roof. Now, 






other brokers got into this game and 
there was a rush to pick up the remaining 
category A shares and the better B-class 
ones. By then, the whole counuy was 
excited about the capital market. And 
thanks to the new budgetary policies, the 
middle classes pumped into it colossal 
sums of money hitherto locked in low- 
interest savings bank accounts or gover- 
ment securities. 

THE BOOM HAD BEGUN 

People lost their minds. Whatever 
was being sold was bought if the price 
was good. The inherent strengths of a 
company, managerial competency, the 
past record and the future prospects — 
in sum, the fundamentals — were over¬ 
looked. Until the third week of April, the¬ 
refore, the Bombay Stock Exchiuige 
was a picture of bogus bonniness. And 
Mehta was, in large measure, responsi¬ 
ble for this. 

For example, CCI, Apollo and Relian¬ 
ce scrips in which Mehta had traded hea¬ 
vily, peaked at dangerous levels of Rs 
8,500, Rs 400 and Rs 435 ||»pectively. 
Mazda Industries, which lie recently 
took over, upped from Rs 10 to Rs 
1,450. Otho’ ^ling companies in which 
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he—allegedly — showed interest boo¬ 
med. Scindia Steam, sick and up for 
sale, rose in one evening from Rs IS to 
Rs 172. Karnataka Ball Bearing, also tot¬ 
tering. jumped from Rs 10 to Rs 185. 
And Nirlon, that left many debenture- 
holders penniless, reached a high of Rs 
112 . 

M ehta was not alone in using his 
financial muscle this way but he 
was certainly the leader. And insiders 
knew what was going on. Bull operators 
like him were picking up large lots of 
shares of loss-making firms in collusion 
with their managements even while floa¬ 
ting rumours on the side that a takeover 
was on. And when the share prices rose 
rapidly as a result of this, Mehta and his I 
ilk b^ked their profits. Thus, small 
investors burned their hands trading in 
Scindia, Karnataka Ball Bearing, Gloria 
Leasing, Amar Dyechem and so oh, 

By end-April, then, each of Mejita’s 
actions were closely watched and 
xeroxed. He was virtually running the 
Bombay Stock Exchange, and by virtue 
of that, setting the agenda of the other 
bourses of the country. His philosophy 
was: "When 99 per cent get in, one per 
cent should get out and to be the mailcet 


! leader, you have to be the one per cent.” 
And when a scandal of the magnitude of 
the SBI one surfaced, there were tre¬ 
mors. And in the fortnight after the 
expose, the BSESensex lost about 1,000 
points. In Just two trading sessions on 28 
and 29 April, there was a drop of 800 
points. 

WHAT CAN HAPPEN NOW? 

The market is still very fragile, and if 
government mutual funds like the Unit 
Trust of India hadn’t intervened by buy¬ 
ing large volumes of shares, the crash 
could have been worse. But a lot still 
depends on whether government 
will prosecute Mehta for his part in the 
security scam that covers some ten natio¬ 
nalised banks and four foreign ones. 

The brokers themselves are scared. 
"Vfe have lost our credibility with the 
investing public,” said a top bas¬ 
ed in Bombay. "Hamare naam par 
labbu (aga diya Mehta ncCMehtahas ^s- 
credited u's). It will take us another five 
years to retwild our reputation." 

This compelling reason may havb pro¬ 
voked soine others to defied the flak. 
”Haishad Mehta Is being only used as an 
alibi,” says R. Shtmkanm of Indglobal 
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Merchant Banking. ”We are a country of 
alibi-hunters.” But M.R. Mayya, execu¬ 
tive director of the B$E, is more willing 
to speak the truth. "This was not die cor¬ 
rection we were looking for," he says. "I 
was hoping it would be bas^ on funda¬ 
mentals." Was the fall due to one 
broker’s troubles, then? Replied Mayya, 
in politically-correct language; "Vivien 
reports come in of problems of a person 
who has been so involved with the' 
boom, it does cause a sensation in the 
market." 

Those who lost in the April 1992 bub¬ 
ble will be less charitably disposed 
towards Mehta. The clerks, officers, exe¬ 
cutives and small businessmen who put 
their money on Mehta must be surely cur- • 
sing him. But what about the millions 
who trusted their banks to keep their 
monies safe, only to find dierti ending lip 
in Mehta’s duUous transactions?'The 
events of the last month might as w^l 
have been taken, frame for frame; from 
the Hindi movies of the fifties. In ^ 
epoch, stock exchanges were better 
known as scuta bazaars. Nothing ftas 
changed. • 






Get together 


A new plan is drawn up forjoint policing in the northeastern states 



W hile the dirferent insurgent 
groups in the north-east have 
had a long history of fraterni¬ 
sing, there has been little coordination 
among the police of the seven slates that 
constitute the region. A recent high- 
level conference in Guwahali addressed 
this* problem in order to evolve an 
integrated strategy on security network¬ 
ing in the region. Senior police officials 
of the seven states along with central and 
regional bureaucrats concluded that the 
best way to hunt down rebels, was to 
have a common intelligence agency and 
joint operations. "This would help the 
police of one state to come to the rescue 
of another at critical moments," said 
P.P, Srivastava, special secretary 
(home). 

Besides centralising the police net** 
work, the security agencies would go on 
a modernisation programme that would 
cost Rs 3.5 crore. But probably the most 
difficult aspect of this network would be 
transforming the nature of policing the 
north-east. With jsn emi^asis on high- 
tech. including electronic communica¬ 
tions. the agencies are trying to compile 
a cotrunon databalbe for better rebel 
monitedng. 

Such tiansljbimations would require 
special trainm^of existing and future 
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recruits. The curriculum of the North 
Eastern Police Academy — the agency 
that trains security personnel for the reg¬ 
ion — is likely to be revised to suit the 
future needs. Given the connections of 
north-east insurgents with drug- 
trafFickers, the Academy is planning to 
introduce courses on drug detection. 
The Indian north-east borders the Gold¬ 
en Triangle—one of the largest heroin, 
producing regions comprising Thai¬ 
land, Burma and Laos — and is one of 
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the main stopovers for contraband con¬ 
signments to Europe and North Ameri¬ 
ca. Special courts for speedy trials of 
drug offenders may also be set up. 

Ambitious as the programme sounds, 
it’s not without its share of fallacies. 
Sceptics point out that no matter how 
good the rapport between police forces, 
success would depend on political equa¬ 
tions in the region. North-east politicia¬ 
ns have forever been at odds with each 
other on policing strategies. In recent 
years, banning the dreaded National 
Socialist Council of Nagaland (NSCN) 
has been the topic of an endless and futi¬ 
le debate. While Manipur politicians 
have always been in favour of outlawing 
it, Nagaland politicians have invariably 
soft-pedalled on the issue. 

With security perceptions undergo¬ 
ing a transformation, New.fWhi has ask¬ 
ed the seven sister states to cooperate on 
border fencing along the India- 
Bangladesh boundary. Chief secretaries 
of Assam, Meghalaya, Tripura and 
Mizoram recently met in New Delhi to 
work on the fencing. Already the govern¬ 
ment has spent Rs 896 crore for fencing 
a 565 km stretch. Howevert funds still 
remain the largest hurdle to the experi¬ 
ments with hi^-tech policing. • 
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ItwasaquiikoffatethatlbiovghtDee- 
pdt to teach the commando class. It was 
his Uilhday and the chief of the second 
batialionof the Delhi poike. S.B. Deeir 
an old fiiend of Us fidier's, happened to- 
drop in. Impressed by die boy's long list 
of achievements in karate tadewon- 
do. DeU asked Um if he would teach the 
second battafion commandos. A. Ktde 
hesitaot at first, Deepak finally apeed. 
after Us fiaher bolstered his confidence: 

Thereafitf it was easy going. The first 
clast itself estaUish^' that Deepale 
knew more than his students. "They 
were doing all the wrong thiiigs,” he 
says, addUg proudly, "I tai#t them 
basic exmaaes,.idci^ punches, figbth 
and selfdefinKe manoeuvres." - 
. That thre*<montbtniiiiiai comm was 
not .Uf>.Soon after, Dpstd, who looks 
.suiahyoidigtribi^^ 
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ATALEOFTWO 



O n Earth Day, 22 April, Jay- cmshing season is over, the le^ lucky while they wait for the water tanker. 

want Sakharam Kadose, are happy to accept Employment Gua- Their mothers have gone off three or 
sarpanch of Satala village rantee iMieme (BGS) work— building four km away to wash theirclothes and 
near Aurangabad, tapp^ roads or breaking stones—at Rs 14, and themselves. "A bath is possible only 
die parched ground under often at less, per day. eveiy three or four days as we have to 

his feet, and waited for the govern- ”I am a farmer, not a mazdoor," walkvery far," says Muktabai. ”Thetan- 
ment’s water tanker to make its daily explains Sainath Goge who owns 20 ker water is only for drinking.” 
visit to rqilenish his village’s dry well, acresoflanddiatisatpresenttotallybar- Satala, Qiowka, Madbavmoi, Vagu- 
"Sometimesthetanka’comesinthemor- ren. "There was some rojgarvforit at a li, Sorudu, Sillod, Kaij...tlK same story 
ning, at other times, in the evening. And nearby village, but that stqiped'ten days is repeated in 29,000 villages in Maha- 
on govemmeot holida3rs, it doesn’t ago. Now I have to walk six km. every-- rashcra.lnGiowka(distiktAaranga- 
ooineatall,"heaays. day todosomeroadeonstruction woric. bad), villagers walk three to five Ira 

It is middtQr, and d» village is current- If things go on like this I will have to everyday in search of water. In Madhav- 
ly inhabited by only chihtaen, women movetothecity tofindwwk.” Hkm (district Beed) villagers are sdling 

. 1 ^ (dd men like Kadose. The young - Back in Satida, the diildren gather utem^andjeweH^atthrow-awaypri- 
men, he explains, are off scouting the under the branches of an enormous ces. In Vaguli (district Osmanabadlfist- 
countiyside in sdudi of woric. The mangotree—the only one for miles on fights routinely break out with the arri- 
luckyoaahayegotjobsinthecane-ctu- end—near what was once a well. Them val of the water tanker. In Sorudu 
sl^optimtioiis in sugar mills: jobs that are barely a few inches of water in it aid (district Osntanabad), villagers have 
will come to an end r^Mcy when the j thediildien take turns to Aipw stones in begun to de^irir because of the lack of 
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EGS ivork neaiby. In Sillod, inie viOa- 
gen tum upon their local MLA. Manik- 
dada Paloi&ar and dmiage his car. And 
in Ae teh^l township ctf Kaij (district 
Beed); the middle class confess to spend* 
ing Rs SO a day on drinking water. And. 
the worst of the summer is yet to come. 

The Beed landscape has a surrealistic, 
look about it. As the day advances, the! i 
d^ wind rakes up the sand wl^ch whirls; 
aimlessiy in the arid, treeless countiysi- 
de. The fields lie fallow," the hard rocks 
beneaA the earth exposed because of the 
ooskm of Ae soil. A clump of dried 
trees stand like a graveyard for dead- 
wood — they were once planted by Ae 
state’s social forestry department, 
which realised, too late, the need for gre¬ 
en cover. 

M idst this desolation, there stands a 
village where Ae fanners’ only 
complaint is that they will have two 
crops, instead of three this year. Adgaon 


That was five years ago, when no sdf- 
respecting farmo' would many has 
daughter off to someone from Adgaon. 
Today, the men of Ais village are so elig¬ 
ible that dowry rates have shot up to a 
minimum of Rs 30,000 per bridegroom.: 
The people now eat wheat, not jowor. 
And land prices have shot lip ftran Rs 
5,000 to Rs 60,000 an acre. All Ais in 
five years. 

Statistics tell the success stoiy all too 
well. The village’s annual Income for 
1990-91 was over Rs 75 laUr:, up horn 
Rs 11 lakh in 1983-84. In 1983-84, 
Adgaon had a population erf 40 cows 
that yielded 100 litres of milk everyday. 
Last year, Ae village counted 159 cows, 
who yielded 9(X) litres everyday. In 
1983-84, there was one tractor, one. 
Matador,' one flour mill, no threshers, 
and one tailor. Today there are five trac¬ 
tors, five Matadors, four flour mills, five 
threshers and 11 tailors. 

They didn’t suddenly strike gold in 
Adgaon. The villagers continue to live, 
bang in the middle of drought-prone' 
Ma^wada. The only difference in , 


Aeir Bves bis Seen a man ckBed Viji^ 
Anna (dder brother) fiondie. 

A fktmff by biith« Borade was born in. 
aneart^ villa^, Raia Pimpri. It was dur¬ 
ing the 1972 drou^ that Bonds learn-. 
«d that the lack of water was caused not 
so mudi by the failure of Ae rains u by 
soileroshMi. "Every year, three lakh ton¬ 
nes per acre of soil is nin off because 
there are no trees,” sa3rs Boiade. 
Because this, the ground cannot hdd 
any water. To make matters worse, the 
landscape is now so barren that the plant¬ 
ing of new trees is an almost imporaiMe 
ta^, as experienced by the social fores¬ 
try department 

”In Adgaon, the first Aing we did was 
ciMivince the villagers to sell off Aeir 
goats to save whaler was left of the 
grasslands,” recalls Borade, a trustee 
wiA the MaraAwada Sheti Sahayak 
Mandal, an Aurangahad-based group 
that has pioneered efforts in sdl and 
water managnnent to save farms from, 
becoming wastelands. 

"Goat milk was the only fonn of suste¬ 
nance,” says Babanbai Kedare, a resi- 



is barely 40 kms from 
Satala, but m terms of 
lifestyle and landscape it 
could just as well be on 
another planet 
"Once we were the 
shame of the area," says 
Bhiktgi Thomre, a farmer 
who, like SainaA Ot^e 
of Satala, has 20 acres of 
land. "When we went to 
weddings in neaiby villa¬ 
ges, people would laugh 
and say, ‘Hoe come Ae 
Adgaonwalas. Now they 
will drink up 50 kgs of 
sagarinthwtea^" 





ENVIRONMENT 




dent of the village. Yet, when she saw 
how her neighbours had managed .to 
grow ber trees on Jand where goats once 
grazed, she too sold off her goats. 

O nce Boradc had got his message 
across to the people of Adgaon — a 
task which, he says, was not difficult see¬ 
ing how needy they were — the Mandal 
adopted Adgaon, and together with the 
I 1,600-odd villagers began the task of 
building bunds and checkdams. The 
first checkdam, which would store drink¬ 
ing water, was built by the people in 28 
days. While the men did the heavy work 
of digging, the women pitched in to car¬ 
ry earth and soil to construct the dam. 

Next came the recharging of 
Adgaon's Wells which would ensure 
water for the fields. In the fields itself, 
Boradc had begun urging the farmers to 
grow appropriate pla nts like ber 
jowar, fefl/r^.'cTtrus frtilts and pomegran¬ 
ate which require comparatively less 
water. 

Borade is opposed to the state govern¬ 
ment’s response to the drought: that of 
digging more wells. "Digging wells is 
not the answer," he says. In fact, the 
drought in Marathwada and Vidharba is 
being widely attributed to the indiscrimi¬ 
nate abuse of ground-water sources by 
Maharashtra’s powerful sugar barons, 
who have been drilling wells at will and 
sapping up whatever ground water there 
,is. 

.As things stand, Maharashtra may 
jsoon be experiencing the worst-ever 
drought in the state in over two decades. 
There is water scarcity in virtually all of 
Marathwada, Vidharba, and a go^ part 
of the western sugar belt. What is more,^, 
the water scarcity is caused not because 
of a failure of the rains, which^re only 
slightly less than average, but because of 
the lack of soil and water managijment 
The rainfall recorded for last year was 
548.4 mm, only slightly less than the ave¬ 
rage annual rainfall, admitted the state’s 
assistant commissioner (revenue) D.B. 
Pawar. Borewclls dug as recently as five 
years ago are now beginning to dry up, 
he added. 

This is where the Adgaon experiment 
could prove to be a crucial lesson. 
Already, officials in the state administra¬ 
tion have taken note of Borade’s experi¬ 
ment. "Bureaucrats tell me that what I 
am doing is very difficult/' says Borade. 
"But soil management is a very simple 
operation. You only have to convince 
the farmers to modify their way of using 
soil and water and teach them tlte import¬ 
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ance of economical land use. 

Grow babool, explains Borade, and 
you have a tree ihat requires very little 
water and sheds enough leaves to create 
a cushion of bio-mass to prevent soil and 
water run-off. Grow sugarcane, and dig 
wells that with every passing year will 
yield less and less water. 

I nnovation is the key in Borade’s own 
village. Raja Pimqrri. Barely five km 
from Adgaon, Borade has cultivated a 
hybrid variety of mango that yields fruit 
in only three years. He ako grows sun¬ 
flower and other cash crops. Using a 
drip irrigation system he ensures that his 
fields get precisely the required amount 
of water—no more, no less. 
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Unlike the more famous agrarian soci- me by constructing a toilet for every muchbecauseitcosts very little or even 

al reformer, Anna Hazaie, who has put house. And if the village elders are to be because without soil and water manage- 

Ralegaon Siddi in Ahmednagar district beHeved, prosperity has also ushered in ment today’s fertile farmlands could 

on the national map by bringing about a family planning as the younger lot are become tomorrow’s deserts, but 

social revolution, Borade doesif’t going in for fewer children. ^ause it ha.s demonstrated that given, 

believe in creating model villages. Vijay Anna now plans to propagate 'the will people can change their destiny 
"Who are we to change attitudes?" he, his soil and water management theories within a relatively short period of time, 

asks. "I am no saint, and I don’t want to! in more villages of the Aurangabad dis* At Satala, Goge bemoans cruel fate 

set up an ideal village. What I have been trict. ’The idea is to convince the people but cannot say why the farmers allowed 

advocating is the optimum use of availa- of die wisdom of conserving their resour* the trees that once stood on their land to 

ble resources, and none of this is possi- ces and then let the local leadership car* be cut down. At Adgaon, farmers who 

ble without the participation of the ty on," he says. I Were once in a similar situation, have 

people." "Let Anna go," says Bhikaji lliomre. decided to take their own decisions. Not 

But an undeniable ’q>in*off of "Other villages need him too," When for them the long wait for the govem- 

Adgaon’s new*found prosperity is soci* asked how Borade has changed his life, ment water tanken. They are the. 

al diangc'. The proud ovyneti of spank* Thomre simply taps his head, and says, masters of theirown lives. • 

ing new houses,, the people^ of Adgaon "Knowledge. Everything follows that.” 

have initiated a soci^ hygiene program* Borade’s work is important not so HamlhiUumdmm/Atmiigtlut^ j 
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The state of art 


Gallery happenings around the country 


Back to the 
drawing-board 

John Devaraj comes home 

I t has beef> some time since the 
Bangalore-based John Devaraj has 
come up with a show that has rated com¬ 
ment. But his recent exhibition of 
drawings, terracotta and glass sculptu- 


rat Mahan — provocative, even gim¬ 
micky — is the real eye-catcher. It has 
for a backdrop the national flag, the saf¬ 
fron portion showing the naked corpse 
of a woman, the green expressing scenes 
of violence and bondage, and the white 
filled with the faces of hungry and terrifi¬ 
ed children. In the foreground, and at the 
centre of it all, is a child holding a fish 
picked clean to the bone. 

Devaraj makes some sardonic com¬ 
ments on life in his glass sculpture The 
Original Hut and the fibreglass model 







Men Bhant Mahan by John Devaraj: the meaning of the flag 


Heavy metal 

Reviving the art of dokra 

T he five-thousand-year-old ‘lost wax* 
process, cire perdue, where hot 
metal is poured into a clay mould filled 
with wax, today survives in small 
pockets over India in the form better 
known as dokra. The Crafts Council of 
West Bengal, as part of their efforts to 
revive ancient and dying art forms, 
brought dokra meialcraft from Bastar, 
Bengal and Orissa to an exhibition in 
Calcutta. 

Clearly, the Bastar dokra work was 
way above the rest, exhibiting a mastery 
of technique absent in those from 
Bengal and Orissa. Master craftsman 
Jpydev Baghefs depiction of a village 
scene, with it’s finely-crafted backdrop 
of tribal figures—primitive and pagan 
— was reminiscent of a Warli painting 
in relief. Sleek, fine-boncd horses and tri¬ 
bal masks were a special feature of the 
Bastar exhibits while those from Bengal 
had softer lines and showed a preoccupa¬ 
tion with elephants and images from the 
Hindu pantheon of gods and goddesses. 


Metalware from Bengal: the 
finish of wax 


.res at the Alliance Francaise more than 
justifies the delay. 

■ While his much-touted ten-foot stone 
sculpture of Charlie Chaplin, now grac¬ 
ing the house of film director C.R. 
wSimha, proves a disappointment, his 
more recent works are decidedly 
arresting. The dry pastels and charcoal 
on paper arc depictions of confusion and 
fear; all convoluted limbs and distorted 
faces. The drawings-arc particularly 
effective because Devaraj has used very 
little colour to advantage, creating a 
powerful siarkncss, manifested best in 
Ways Of seeing. Caught In A Whirpool 
and Distortion, 

Of the two oils on canvas, Mera Bha- 


titled Just Sleeping Around, Making 
News of a reclining man covered by a 
newspaper. 

But the left-leaning Devaraj seems to 
have come really into his own with the 
terracotta Bloody Sunday 1991, Beauti¬ 
fully executed, the sculpture is of a mass 
of Russian^t, clearly in motion, carrying 
the rejected statue of Lenin. 

The exhibition seems to have brought 
John Devaraj back to his original occupa¬ 
tion. After deviating into designing 
theatre sets, he has shown that he is bet-, 
ter at expressing himself through the 
media he knows best. 

Omtrl Umk0§ii/§mig^kiem 












The fact that Bengal craftspersons are 
slow to adopt newer and more viable 
techniques in the practice of their craft 
was made apparent in their Finish. 
Rough surfaces and inferior welding 
made these exhibits less attractive in con¬ 
trast to their Bastar counterparts, but the 
set of rice-measuring bowls from Daria- 
pur were beautifully worked — perhaps 
the best pieces from Bengal on display. 

Except for the piece de resistance: a 
lampstand in the form of an elephant, 
obviously an old piece from a private col¬ 
lection and unfortunately not for sale. It 
would be a pity if dokra work of such 
quality was irretrievably lost to the natio¬ 
nal arts scene. 

PrltlmSMChowdhury/McuttB 




Just like the rest 


Ishwari Rawal fails to be 
original 

I shwari Rawal, is clearly obsessed 
with Van Dyke brown and ochre yel¬ 
low. But the paintings on display at the 
Jehangir Art Gallery are not part of a 
mere phase that the artist is undergoing. 
Thematically, they continue to be faith¬ 
ful to his preoccupation with a world 
devastated by riots, poverty and mind¬ 
less destruction. 

Images that recur in his work with 
what sometimes approaches monotony 
include oddly twisted huts, cracked 
floors, distorted furniture and an over¬ 
view of cramped houses. Unfortunately, 
Rawal appears to lack the personal 
vision that might have injected originali¬ 
ty in his work which is reduced, as a 
result, to a cliche. Huts, for instance. 


abound in his paintings to such an extent 
that they contrive to kill all meaning. 

Sometimes, Rawal attempts to repro¬ 
duce surrealism but even here, his 
strokes are awkward and deliberate, a 
far cry from the smooth and effortless 
lines of the New Masters he is wanting 
to emulate. One of his paintings, repre¬ 
senting the interiors of a house, has a 
small orange chair placed in what he ima¬ 
gines is a strategic manner, in a comer of 
a room where eveiything else, including 
the ripped ceiling and tilted beams, is 
done in shades of brown. The work 
reeks of amateurishness and is as vague¬ 
ly dissatisfying as the rest of his work. 

Perhaps Rawal would please more if 
he stuck to more conventional themes 
and forms. Despite his largely unimpres¬ 
sive show, his work cannot be dismis.sed 
entirely and, if he allowed himself more 
freedom and originality, the promise 
that is there in some of his work would 
come to the fore. 

OBwkuilktti/Bomimy 


Wooden faees 


Teak sculpture by Piraji Sagara 

I ndia's sixth largest city now has its 
third art gallery—and the huge crowd 
that turned up at the inauguration of the 
Navdeep Art Gallery proved that Ahme- 
dabadis have interests other than 
commerce. 

As part of the inauguration, an exhibi¬ 
tion was held of Piraji Sagara’s draw¬ 
ings and sculptures. Since his retirement 
from teaching at the School of Architec¬ 
ture, Sagara has created vibrant images 
in his 39 untitled ink-and-pen drawings, 
all comments on human emotions. 

One series of exhibits had a nude 
couple whose faces had been replaced 
by those of birds, and their hands by 
wings, denoting, perhaps, the duo's 
impatience to quit the mundane wcMid 
and embark on a journey even into the 
unknown. In another set of drawings, 
Sagara has turned his attention to horses 
that look, like the couple, restless. 

It is, however, in the eight wooden 
reliefs that he has found full artistic 
expression, carving faces — the most 
expressive part of the human body — 
that recall the tenth-century Chola sculp¬ 
tures, even though the faces are flattened 
as in cubist art. 

Sagara, whose shows in India and 
abroad have won him countless awards, 
has elevated the ru.stic woodcraft of his 
community t<^a level of high art. One of 
the offices in the country adorned by his 
creations is that of Prime Minister Nore- 
simhaRao. • 


Surrealism by Ishwari Rawal: not like the New Masters 
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he rivalry bet- 
ween Madhu- 
Dixit and 
Sridevi 
nues apace. 
First, a film 
starring both was shelved 
because sexy Sri objected to 
the divine Dixit being assign¬ 
ed a better dance number 
than her’s. And now, Dab- 
boo Kapooris forthcoming 
venture has also run into dif¬ 
ficulties because of the rival¬ 
ry between the two. 

This time, loo, it is Sridevi 
who is creating the problem. 
While Dixit has agreed to 
sign up, her rival insists that 
she will only say yes if she is 
given extra songs, more dan¬ 
ces, and a double role. 

But will such a deal be 
acceptable to Dabboo? 


11 those hours 
devoted 

1 redoing his 
room 

finally paid 
off: Mohnish 
Behl has made an honest 
woman of long-time girl¬ 
friend, Ektaa. 

But does marriage mean 
the end of the new Mrs Beh- 
Ts film career? (Not that she 
has any roles worth talking 
about.) And what about Moh¬ 
nish? Will he give movies 



another bash, or adopt an 
alternative career? 

After all, he does have a 
wife to look after now, 
doesn’t he? 


ne of the more 
lasting memo- 
I ^^ries of the rec- 
^^^^^^Pent Filmfare 
awards 

was the side¬ 
show put' up by Dhara- 
mendra, who was complete¬ 
ly drunk and made this clear 
to the entire auditorium. 
When awards were called 
out, he would shout things 
like, "wrong, wrong", or "no, 
no . 

But his heckling was most 
noticed when Sunjay Dutt 
went up to the podium. 
"Sunju, I love you," he shout¬ 
ed loudly. 


point’of the educated middle- 
class. Yash Chopra wasn’t at 
the function, but his son 
Aditya won over the audien¬ 
ce, when he received the 
award on behalf of his father. 
"I wish my dad was here," he 
said. "He will be so happy, 
particularly as the film did so 
badly commercially." 

Candour and class always 
tell. 


hivalry will 
get you 

nowhere 

^^^^^Vthe indust^. 

Ask AJay 

Devgan, who 
has been laid low for months 


because of his concern for co- 
star Karisma Kapoor. 

It happened thus. Ajay 
and the lovely Lolo were 
shooting for a scene when 
Lolo slipped. Devgan imme¬ 
diately threw himself in the 
way to prevent her fall, and 
while he managed to save 
Karisma from injury, hurt 
himself pretty seriously in 
the bargain. 

The injury was diagnosed 
as a broken hip, and the ris¬ 
ing star will be bed-ridden 
for a couple of months at 
least. And even after that, the-1 
re’s no saying that he’ll ever I 
be able to perform the stunts 
that are his claim to fame — 
and super-stardom. ^ 


haram manag- 
ed to keep his 
I spirits under 
control, wh^n 
the Best Pictu- 
re award went 
to Lamhe^ the film that has 
emerged as the reference 
















■■■■I— TV REVIEW 

_ SHUBHRA GUPTA _ 

Grow up, Doordarshan 

At last, Panja admits it: his network is an infant 


a 'Doordarshan is still 
in its infancy. " Thus 
Ajit Panja, minister 
for information and 
broadcasting, on the 
morning news, last 
week 

This IS welcome coiilirmation of 
what we jiad long sus|>.‘cied, but were 
afraid to mention. 

The TO'plus infant who forgot to 
grow up is stuck so firmly in a groove 
that it appears practically comatose 
Back then in the flickering era ol black 
and while, a scl of prescriptions were 
handed out to those who were running 
the show 

Nothing has changed since then I’he 
same rhemes, properly edue,ilive all of 
I hem, are played out to this day, with 
increasing weariness. Nevei mind if 
dish antennas are spioutmg in the vast 
reaches of the iiiral countryside, that 
never-never land which is supposed to 
be happily oblivious ol S'fAR and 
CNN. 

That IS why the mother-indaw' looms 
large over afternoon TV. Who dares dis¬ 
lodge this institution from her comforta¬ 
ble niche, and deprive her of her rightful 
share of exposure as a major national 
evil? This is how she is skilfully woven 
into the nerdish natter of the presenters 
(loosely translated into English): 

Female presenter (in wistful wj/re): 
Whenever I look at a swing, I remem¬ 
ber my childhood, such carefree days, 
such freedom (sigh). Now, ol course, all 
that is behind me. Marriage and kids do 
not leave time for anything else." 

Male presenter: "What you are saying 
IS absolutely right. I also think of rny 
childhood, but like you said, now it is m 
the past." 

Female presenter: "And don’t you 
think some mothers-in-law make life 
miserable for the girls their sons 
marry..." 

Male presenter: "You arc absolutely 
right. And don’t some women have the 
courage to set their mothers-in-law 
right..." 

Turning to the audience: "To sec how 


Usha (or .Meera, depending upon the 
week) handled this dilliculi siiualion 
with grace, lei us watch. 

And so on to anolher sorry little tale 
whcie ihc molhci-in-Iaw' outdoes Lalita 
Pa war, I he husband is a wimp, and the 
paients mute spectators to the torture of 
their daughter On Dooidaishan they 
don't bum brides, they only thiealen to 
do so Then one of two things happen 
hilhei, the woim turns, and the doormat 
is lianslormcd into a tigress Or, the 
mother-in-law Sees The Light In either 
case, everyone lives happily ever alter. 


Anolher old theme which persists 
with great tenacity: when in doubt, don’t 
leave anyone out. That the 3yth National 
Film Awards had anything to do with 
actors and films was severely in doubt, if 
you went by the fust half of the pnjgram- 
rne. President R. Vcnkalaraman spoke 
first, expressing deep regret that he 
could not personally hand over the Bha¬ 
rat Ralna award to the late Satyajit Ray. 
This was followed by the I&B minister, 
Ajit Panja, who elaborated on the same 
theme. 

Finally the real stars of the show were 
brought on, with their reactions. But the 
cameras couldn’t really capture Mohan- 


lal, Kerala superstar who was adjudged 
best actor, and Moloya Goswami, Assa¬ 
mese schoolteacher wlio made it as best 
actress. There was a disconsolate air 
about the whole affair, so different from 
the same lime, last year, when those 
same cameras couldn't stop swooning 
ovei the gorgeous Dimple Kapadia, and 
the mighty Amitabh Bachchan. 

In ail this, an attempt at highlighting 
the plight of child labour almost w'cnt 
unnoticed Interviews waih carpet- 
manufacturers in the I Ip towns of Mir/a- 
pur and Varanasi, and with social w'or- 


kers, together with comments from the 
children caged in dark rcK)ms at their 
looms, told the story simply, but 
effectively. 

Before you could savour this, practi¬ 
cally the only saving grace of the week, 
you were hit by something called The 
Eternal Tradition Of Sankara. The life 
of Adi Sankaraeharya, and his 
teachings, were set out in unimaginative 
excruciating detail, with large pails 
chanted in pure San.skrit. If you missed 
it, never fear. It will be put on again. 
Watch it, and expiate a few of your sins. 

On second thoughts, don’t. Watch 
Chitrahaar, instead. • 



At last year's National Film Awards, the spotlight was 
on Dimple Kapadia and Amitabh Bachchan. This time, 
politicians hogged the show 
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THE WORLD'S 


Gul Mohammad has 
a problem. He only 
22 — inches, that is. 
Photographer Nitin 
Rai follows a small 
man in a tall person's 
world 




■ H ^||k Mjf cs, people do 
^ look down 

upon me," 
confesses 
Gul Moham¬ 
mad. And at 22 inches, Mohammad, 
35, doesn’t seem to expect any bet¬ 
ter. Scurrying through the congested 
bylancs of Ballimaran in Old Delhi 
which are home to him, peeping 
from under bovine herds, Gul has 
the look of an impish child. It's only 
when you notice his bristling 
moustache and adult face, that you 


CtuI Mohammad is used to 
the world looking down 
upon him, despite his 
having made it to the 
Guinness Book Of World 
Records 
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realise that his lack of inches have lit¬ 
tle to do with age. 

His height may be a .sore point 
with Mohammad, but it has proved 
to be his passport to fame. As Gul 
recounts proudly; "Everyone looked 
up to me when I made it to the Guin¬ 
ness Book Of World Records." 

Born to Fatima and Noor Moham¬ 
mad, in 1957, at Girdharilal Hospi¬ 
tal in Delhi, Gul lost his father at an 
early age. He was then brought up 
by his mother along with his youn¬ 
ger brother, Hoor Mohammad, and 
two young sisters, Shabnam and 
Shanno. Though normal at birth, 

Gul stopped growing after five years 
of age, due to certain hormonal 
problems. 

Some time after his father's 
death, money problems forced Gul’s 
mother to remarry. And a hurt 
, Mohammad moved out to his 
uncle's place, being unable to recon¬ 
cile himself to the presence of a new 
father. 

A nd then bepn Gul's quest for 
economic independence. Not 
wanting to be a burden on his uncle 
and aunt, not very prosperous them- 
•selves, Mohammad set up a toffee 
shop in an effort to support himself 
financially. Because of his unusual 
appearance he was a great hit with 
the neighbourhood kids, and it l(X)k- 
ed as if the venture would be a 
success. 

But Gul had reckoned without his 
health problems. With a chronic 
asthmatic condition—he can't 
speak more than a few sentences 
without getting breathless—and a 
weak immune system, Mohammad 
had to be under medication almost 
constantly. And frequent hospitalisa¬ 


tion was necessitated by the fact that 
Gul's heart, which was the size of a 
normal person’s, was under pressure 
because of the constricted space in 
which it had to function. 

With his shop having folded up. 


Gul did not have enough money to 
pay for private medical treatment. 
And, therefore, had to resort to 
government hospitals. But this 
wasn’t an ideal solution, either. For, 
every time Mohammad arrived at 


A^^ohammad likes to help 
out in his friend, 
Mirajuddin, the 
neifihbourhood halwni% 
shop. But his efforts, 
though valiant, don’t 
amount to much 
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the out-patient department, a crowd It's only in the lanes of Ballimaran, local halwai, is to scare the newco- 

would collect around him in no time Ithat Mohammad manages to lose mers in the area. He lies down, 

at all, all of them passing remarks of his self-consciousness, and use his covers himself with a cloth, and 

a personal nature. Or, and this was height to entertain his friends in the waits for some hapless man to 

just as painful to Gul’s feelings. Just neighbourhood. One of his favourite approach. When he is close enough, 

gawking. pastimes, laughs Mirajuddin, the Gul raises himself to his 22 inches, 
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and screams for all he is worth. And, 
as the shocked victim recoils in 
fright, Mohammad breaks out into 
an impromptu jig, sending all the 
neighbourhood children into splits 
of laughter. 

Another of life’s little pleasures 
that Gul savours.is rides on a rick¬ 
shaw. And none of the rickshaw- 
pullers mind taking him for a round 
too much, because he does weigh 
only 17 kgs, after all. 

B ut fun and games are not all that 
Gul is interested in; he’s also 


keen to find himself a viable career. 
A lover of Hindi films, he first tried 
to make it in Bombay, and even met 
producer O.P. Ralhan in that connec¬ 
tion. But nothing came of that, and 
Mohammad came right back home. 

He has no regrets about that failed 
bid, though. "Ballimaran is much 
better than Bombay," he says. "In 
Bombay, only a Kamalahasan can 
get an award for a realistic portrayal 
of a dwarf." 

Movies may not have worked out, 
but an alternative presented itself to 
Gul, when Gemini Circus offered 


him ajob. Mohammad accepted 
with alacrity, and worked with the 
dwarfs of the outfit fora month, thril¬ 
ling audiences with his antics. But 
when the circus moved out of Delhi, 
Gul elected to stay behind because 
of ill-health. Then followed tempo¬ 
rary Jobs in various visiting circuses, 
but Gul didn’t like clowning around 
enough to make a career of it. 

What now? "I need help desperate¬ 
ly," says Gul. "I do not want to be a 
burden on my uncle. All I want is a 
dignified means of livelihood." In 
fact, he wouldn’t mind setting up 









IVtohammad doesn’t 
believe that he has been 
given a raw deal by Allah. A 
devout Muslim, he says,the 
namaz regularly and fasts 
during the holy month of 
Ramzan 










slu)p again, if he can raise the requir¬ 
ed amount of money. "I will run any 
kind of shop," he says. "1 can even 
set up a small telephone booth it the 
government will allot me a public 
call booth at a central location." 

O nce his finances have been sort¬ 
ed out. Gill would like to get 
married. And no, he's not too keen 
on a small person; when it comes to 
marriage, he wants a 'normal’ 
woman. "She should be ot average 
height,” he says about his would-be 
bride. But then, quickly compromi¬ 


ses to add: "If she is of my height 
also, 1 will be perfectly happy, provi¬ 
ded she can take care of me and my 
house.". 

His interest in women is apparent 
from the fact that — as he confesses 
in a rare moment of weakness — his 
happiest moment came when the 
film actress, Poonam Dhillon, held 
him in her arms, during a TV pro¬ 
gramme. Right now, however, the 
subject of Gul’s interest is the "short¬ 
est girl in the world", a South Afri¬ 
can who is also a Gtiiiiiiess record 
holder. 


Docs he think that life has been 
fair to him? • 

Gul smiles. "I am what I am," he 
says. "I do not have any grievance 
against Allah. In fact, I pray to Allah 
religiously and observe rozas during 
the holy month of Ramzan. 1 do not 
have any grouse against anybody 
else either. I am happy being the 
small person I am. At least, I can 
make children laugh. And have a lot 
of fun in the process." • 

KmUm NwrotUun Tannm/New D0IM 
ntotognpiM by NItIn Rbl 










NEWSWATCH 


JUMBO IN JAIL 


An elephant tramples a man to death—and is arrested for murder 



Champa was led away In chains by the police after 
she trampled a man to death. And later, transferred to 
the Delhi zoo, until her keepers could obtain an order 

for her release 


T he lady is a killer, and Delhi zoo 
officials arc at iheir wits end as to 
how long they will have to conti¬ 
nue extending iheir hospitality to her. 

Champa, a 42-year-old elephant, was 
apprehended by the Delhi police sewn 
after she trampled 25-year-old Aviaar 
Singh to death, near the Khyala bus- 
stand in west Delhi on 24 April. Her kee¬ 
pers say that Champa was provoked by 
Singh, who after one dnnk loo many 
began leasing her. Unaccustomed to 
such rude behaviour, Champa merely 
turned around, kiux'ked Singh down and 
prexeeded to place her f(X)t upon his 
head — with fatal consequences. Her 
keepers. Ram Prasad and Soni Ram, 
were arrested for carelessly causing the 
death of an individual, and later released 
on bail. 

But the Tilak Nagar police were at a 
loss as to what should be done with the 
murderous beast. For 24 hours armed 
constable's maintained a strict vigil on 
Champa who was kept in chains in the 
police station. The next day the metropo-. 


litan magistrate,*Rekha Rani, decided on 
the pachyderm’s fate. Messrs Pra.sad 
and Ram would have to cough up Rs 2 
lakh, failing which Champa would be 
sent to Delhi zoo "till further orders of 
the court". 

Ram Prasad and Soni Ram are wande¬ 
ring mendicants, who had hired Champa 
with the express purpose of going from 
house to house in search of alms. During 
the wedding season her services are oft¬ 
en hired out. Obviously neither Prasad 
nor Ram were in a position to pay such a 
sum. And so Delhiiies were treated to 
the sight of a nonchalant Champa being 
taken off to the zoo in chains and under 
armed e.scori. 

Champa has, at present, been tied 
under a tree at the zoo where she chews 
twigs and heaps soil on herself, in a bid 
to beat the summer heat. Her considera¬ 
ble daily diet includes 200 kg of green 
fodder, 25 kg of dry fodder and 50 kg of 
tree fodder, all of which costs around Rs 
240 a day, says Delhi zoo director B.M. 
Arora. 


The zoo currently has four elephants, 
ihicc of which are female. For now, 
Arora dexsn’t want to sfxculaie about 
the possibility of Champa becoming a 
permancni guest, saying that he will con¬ 
sider the possibility if and when it arises 
"If someone gives us an animal we have 
to keep It," he says. 

Arora, however, believes that Cham¬ 
pa is not a rabid elephant " fhis was erra¬ 
tic behaviour that can arise by either not 
feeding the animal properly, not kH)king 
after it, using it vigorously, or teasing it." 

The zoo has had its share of tempora¬ 
ry guests in the past. Some 10 years ago, 
the Lajpat Nagar police called in wildli¬ 
fe and zoo officials to pick up a lost ele¬ 
phant who had somehow broken loose 
of Its chains and was wandering on the 
streets of Delhi. The elephant was kept 
in the z(X) for 10 days before the owners 
could obtain a court order for its release. 
Sambhar, neel gai, monkeys, owls and * 
birds are routinely picked up — many 
from areas adjoining the airport — and 
brought to the zoo, say officials. Several 
years ago. the zoo also "rescued" a two- 
year-old lion Irom a local circus. I'he 
lion became a permanent resident and 
died a short while ago. 

But by far the most celebrated guest 
who caitie to stay in Delhi zoo was 
Munna the performing bear, "rescued" 
two years ago when Maneka Gandhi 
was the environment minister. Munna’s 
owners were recently compensated to 
the tunc of Rs 10,000 for the loss of their, 
animal, and the Himalayan bear is now a 
great favourite at the zoo. 

Elephants are not an unusual sight on 
the busy streets of Delhi. Some arc used 
to advertise products, others arc used for 
entertainment, and still others, like 
Champa, help their keepers eke out a 
livelihood by begging. 

For now, Champa seems quite cont¬ 
ent in her new habitat. Arora has issued 
instructions that she should be allowed 
to roam free, away from the other ele¬ 
phants. But if elephants, as they say, 
have long memories, Champa could not 
have forgotten the hurly-fiiurly of Del¬ 
hi’s streets, where she may .soon find her¬ 
self again, should her keepers obtain a 
courtorderforherrelea.se. • 
M9mitMBhandam\NmwDmlM 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 






Kabaddi in Hiroshima 


The ethnic sport has been included in the 1994 Asiad 


T he recent meeting of the Olympic 
Council of Asia (OCA) at Hiroshi¬ 
ma in Japan — venue of the 1994 
Asiad—saw lor the fii st time basic ques¬ 
tions being raised about the concept and 
aims of the regional body The trend of 
discussions over three days through dif¬ 
ferent committees, culminating in the 
general body meeting, pointed to a pro- 
I cess ol rethinking over the disciplines to 
be adopted and furthered 

Most OCA members felt it was time 
Asia asserted itself in the matter of 
encouraging "home-grown" games. The 
Jordanian representative, for example, 
pointed out that (Olympic disciplines 
were all right as long as they lilted into 
the Asian perspCLlive. But merely fol¬ 
lowing the Olympic routine would not 
do much good, because m these games, 
most Asian countries were miles behind 
the developed eountnes of the West. 

It IS in this context that the plea lor the 
inclusion of kabaddi, sepak takraw and 
taekwondi)gains importance. The OCA 
decided to include 25 Olympic discipli¬ 
nes m the Hiroshima Asiad. It was left to 
the OCA president. Shaikh Ahmad Al- 
hahad Al-Sabah, and the chairman of 
the Hiroshima Asian Games Organising 
Committee, Prof Hironoshin Furuha- 
shin, to finalise the other disciplines that 
would be included in the general 
competition. 

As things stand, kabbadi is almost 
certain to be included. The Indian cam¬ 
paign to ensure that this discipline was 
included in the competitive section was 
spearheaded by the OCA vice-president 
and Indian Olympic Ass(x:iation presi¬ 
dent, B.S. Adilyan, who officiated as 
secretary of the meeting owing to the abs¬ 
ence ot the OCA secretary-general, Ran- 
dhir Singh, whose father, an Internation¬ 
al Olympic Committee stalwart. Raja 
Bhalendra Singh, expired suddenly. The 
Indian members who attended the meet¬ 
ing were K. Murugan, J.S. Gehlot and 
Achintya Saha — the last two, president 
and secretary-general, respectively, of 
the Asian Amateur Kabaddi Federation. 

The entire meeting was focus.sed on 
the inclusion of the disciplines for the 
Asiad. There were several games in the 
line — rugby, baseball, karate and body¬ 
building, besides kabaddi, sepak takraw 


and taekwondo. 

What tilted the balance in favour of 
kabaddi was an emotional speech by 
Achintya Saha, who was asked to place 
the case lor this game before the general 
assembly. He started off by asserting* 
"In this city of peace (Hiroshima), it is 
imperative that a game which teaches 
peace, amity and goodwill should be 
played." Listing the points in favour of 
kabaddi — inexpensive, easy to organi¬ 
se with small contingents, etc — he went 
on to a direct appeal. "This child was 
bom in 1990. It was given a rousing wel¬ 
come. But from then on, it has been 


A kabaddi match: finally, coming of ago 

going from door to d(K>r .seeking survi¬ 
val. It IS right here in this rixim now, 
awaiting your verdict. Will you allow 
this wholly Asian child to live, breathe 
and grow—or will you slaughter it right 
now?" 

The applause that greeted the speech 
— which, by then, had exceeded the 
time limit of two minutes per speaker by 
another two — gave the Indian delega¬ 
tion the assurance that kabaddi would 
continue as a competitive sport in the 
Asian Games. In fact, later speakers 
who endorsed the stand taken by India 
with regard to kabaddi, harped on the 
"Asianness" of games to plead the cases 
of taekwondo (from Korea) and sepak 
takraw (from Malaysia). 


'The efforts of the Indian delegation 
led by B. Shi vanlhi Adilyan w ere supple¬ 
mented by Kesukc I nano, secretary' ol 
Japan's kabaddi organisation. Not only 
did he add a fillip to the Indian stand, but 
stressed the tact that the game was gett¬ 
ing very pt>pular in his country. Achin- 
lya Saha had added in his speech that 
there were more than 10,000 players in 
the islands and, very' recently, a universi¬ 
ty women’s team had played a series of 
matches m India. 

But the prime mover lor kabaddi in 
Japan is Ka/uya Ishibashi. an inlluenlial 
member of the ruling party in the Diet 


and president of the Japan Amateur 
Ass(Kialion. He had all along kept con¬ 
tact with members of the organising 
committee and, after the OCA meeting, 
held a discussion with kabaddi officials 
from India on the various aspects of the 
sjx)rt. 

With kabaddi included in the Asiad, 
India would be assured of at least one 
gold medal. In the last Asiad, in Beijing, 
India had cut a very .sorry figure, crash¬ 
ing out in most disciplines. There, the 
gold in kabaddi was the greatest face- 
saver. It may be the same in Hiroshima, 
although one can expect quite a few tall 
claims coming from other disciplines on 
the eve of the next Asiad. • 

Arf/ltSmn 
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The world for a song. 



Because you deserve the best 

Speed Post gives you the best world-wide courier service at the most 
economical price 

We deliver your documents and merchandise to more than 100 different 
destinations across the globe Guaranteeing rapid and reliable service. 

We also offer you a unique money transfer facility, book-your-own-article 
scheme, book-now-pay-later facil'ly and contractual sen/ice to any point in 
the country 

The vast, well-oiled machinery of Speed Post is always on Its toes Ready to 
give you the best courier service that money can buy Isn't that music to your 
ears'^ 


Speed Post means 
Speedy delivery 


Courier 6y 




SPEED POST 


Department of Posts 

Backed by a century of experience 




ODDS AND TRENDS 


Bat and ball 

■ Here’s exciting news for 
cricket lovers. Cricket star 
Kapil Dev, industrialist G.P. 
Goenka and the West Bengal 
government are joining 
hands to set up a cricket aca¬ 
demy, expected to be one of 
the most advanced of its 
kind, in Calcutta. 

The final plan has already 
been discussed by Dev, 
representatives of Goenka’s 
Duncan group and Subhas 
Chakrabarty, stale sports 
minister. The emphasis will 
be on producing pace bow¬ 
lers with assistance from 
cricketers of international 
repute, such as Dennis Lil¬ 
lee, Viv Richards, Barry 
Richards, Malcolm Marshall 
and others. 

But it’s not just pace bow¬ 
lers the academy will turn 
out. According to Kapil Dev, 

■ In our academy, the empha¬ 
sis will be evenly placed on 
all the departments of the 
game. A student will be 
exposed to batting, bowling 
and fielding and encouraged 
to grow in the department of 
his choice." An indoor 
cricket stadium is also on the 
agenda, keeping in view the 
monsoons. 

And to keep up with inter¬ 


national standards, Dev has 
asked the state government 
to introduce an annual 
cricket festival every Octo¬ 
ber where cricketers of both 
national and international 
repute will participate. 

Marry them 
young 

■ Even 63 years after the 
Child Marriage Restraint 
Act has come into force, 
thousands of children in 
Rajasthan arc still victims of 
this unholy practice. On the 


day of Akha Teej, which was 
on 5 May this year, numer¬ 
ous young grooms and bri¬ 
des, including infants, are 
dressed in bridal finery and 
married off en masse. 

This custom widely predo¬ 
minant in parts of Rajasthan 
probably owes its origin to 
historical and economic fac¬ 
tors, such as foreign inva¬ 
sions from the north-western 
borders and cost control — 
as girls belonging to the 
same family are married off 
together, irrespective of 
their age. Child marriage is 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


APPOINTEb: Gajendra Singh, former Indian , ' 
ambassador to Jordan as the envoy to Turkey. 

APPOINTED: Praaannabhai Karunashankar 
Oava, as the lieutenant-governor of Delhi on I May. 

AWARDED: KAdavtr, Malayalam feature film directed 
by M.T. Va.sudevan Nair, the Special Jury Award in the 
Singapore Film Festival. 

DIED: VInayaka Kriahna Gokak, noted Kannadiga 
writer and Jndnpith award winner, on 28 April in Bombay. 
He was 82. 

X 

, 01^: K.K. Mattiaw, former Supreme Court judge ai^ 
C^nussipn chairman, on 2 J^ay in Cochin^ He w» 



so common that one finds it 
extremely difficult to find a 
match for a child, once 
he/she grows a little older. 

Ironically, Kota in 
Rajasthan was the first prin¬ 
cely state in the country to 
ordain Acts penalising child 
marriages even before the 
Child Marriage Restraint 
Bill was introduced in 1929. 

Dance, dance 

■ Guess who are the latest 
fans of the songs of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore? The citizens of 
the continent of Antarctica. 
An Indian zoologist, who 
recently returned fiom an 
expedition to the South Pole, 
reported that the penguins of 
the icy continent danced 
with ease and grace to'the 
tunes of Rabindrasangeet. 
The penguins, who in gene¬ 
ral are responsive to music 
and, surprisingly, can wave 
their bodies like human 
beings, have apparently tak¬ 
en an exceptional liking to 
Tagore’s rhythms. 

Should the government 
sponsor a programme of 
dance by penguins on the 
occasion of the late poet’s 
birthday celebrations in the 
current month? • 


DIED: Chandrabatl Oavl, renowned Him acui^, #30 \ 

April in Calcutta. She w^ 82. 

" " < ', 1 ^. 

HONOURED: Kapil Devand AJay Jada|^ ' 

cricketers, by DhanUc Lai Mandal, Oovemorot ttoyana,'' 
at-asports award f#ctiOR oh 7 May. 

INAUGURATED: An archive of $atyp(lt Ra^a : 

worka at Nandan, the West Bengal goveihmeht’s llitni,. 
complex, by the Mate’s chief minister Jyoti Basu # 2 
inCalcutta. , .! , 

WON: Gorgl jyieur, of West Bengal, the second Nation^ . v 
Chess Championship for under-17 girls on 2 at#|&nf V^ 


W0N:.B,B. I^tneah, of Tamil Nadu, the second ,. 
Natioi# Championship for under- 17 boys # 

Mav at Visakhainiinam. ' 


8UNOAV17-^Mayt«tt 
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KUSUM BHANDARI 
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J BEGINNING 17MAY, /W 


ARIES 1 

1 LEO 

1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 


t2I March-20 Apni) 

Y OU will be prompted to 
make changes which 
will affect you. This could 
lead to something very 
important and add u new turn 
to your life. Home 
atmosphere will be 
congenial and will not 
inlerl'ere with your plans. 
Writers and artists can hope 
to float something new. 


(21 July-20 August) 

P lans you had been 
looking forward to 
executing may not work out 
to your expectations. Be 
cautious with your money 
and avoid big investments. 
Be careful about people who 
promise big returns for a 
small cash investment Do 
not break off a steady 
relationship hastily. 


(21 September-20 October) 

V enus, in combination 
with the Moon will 
w iden your sphere of 
activity. New contacts, ideas 
and personal ties will keep 
you busy. You can win over 
people with charm and 
grace. But you are apt to be 
caught in a depression. Do 
not be restless with your 
loved one. 


(21 November-20 December) 

W orry that has been 
building up over the 
last few days will leave you 
edgy and distraught. Do not 
take it out on others. Control 
your temper when dealing 
with family and friends. Do 
not be impulsive in your love 
affair. Be cautious in dealing 
with financial matters. 


TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

A long journey will do 
you a lot of good. Check 
extravagance and try to get 
an overall picture of your 
financial position. Steer 
clear of business 
propositions. Do not suggest 
anything new, as you arc 
liable to be misundersUHKi. 
Disappointment m romance 
is possible. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-2i) June) 

T hose who are hoping to 
promote anything which 
requires teamwork may be 
disappointed. It will be 
difficult to get support for 
your ideas. A 
couldn’l-caredcss attitude 
prevails at your workplace. 
You will find it impossible 
to overcome the 
complacency of others. 



CAPRICORN 


(21 Decemher-20 January) 

T his is the time to show 
people your true w orth. 
You are endowed with 
innate capabilities which 
should be properly 
projected. With all your 
determination and courage, 
you can pul to rest many of 
your immediate worries. 
Students will prosper in their 
effoUs. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

T he financial situation is 
bright. Any new 
lelationship should be dealt 
with meticulously. Grab all 
opportunities for travel as 
they will be to your benefit. 
You will lack confidence. 
See that this does noi persist 
for long. Have faith in 
yourself. Romance will 
bring you joy. 


CANCER 


VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


PISCES 


(21 June-20July) 

■Be confident as this will 
l#help solve many of your 
problems. You could use 
this period to forge new 
relationships with your 
colleagues and take 
independent and courageous 
decisions. But do not get 
bogged down by hurdles. 
Avoid being over-sensitive 
in romance. 

(21 August-20 September) 

^^ou may be in an irritable 
■ mood. Problems at 
home, and heavy 
engagements at the 
workplace will tic you 
down. Health may also 
cau.se worry. Do not make 
any financial commitment. 
Avoid giving or taking 
loans. Do not be critical in 
dealing with loved ones. 

(21 Octoher-20 November) 

This week you will be very 

1 involved doing the work 
of someone close to you. 

You will be pleasantly 
surpri.sed with the sudden 
financial gain which will 
make you happy and 
satisfied. Unfortunately, 
your ideas of entertainment 
will not be appreciated by 
your loved ones. 

(2! February-20 March) 

^^eep your cool. People 
■miiround you will 
certainly be exasperating, 
but matters will be worse if 
you lose your temper. Turn 
your attention to jobs you 
can handle alone. The best 
way to impress your boss is 
to show that you slay back to 
see a boring job through to 
the end. 
































HEARD IN GANDHINAGAR 

R’s good for our imago. At loaol It 
provoo that aomo of uo liko girls. 

AN RSS MEMBER ON THE GOVIND 
ACHARYA-UMA BHARTI CONTROVERSY 


f 


WhoiiMds 

Pawar? 

Gue^s who*s being 
hailed as the 
Narasimha Rao of 
Maharashtra? Chief minister 
Sudhakarrao Naik, that’s 
who. ^ 

Originally, Naik was 
dismissed as being Sharad 
Pa war’s nominee for the job, 
and it was speculated that he 
would last only as long as 
Pawar wanted him. 

But just as Rao broke free 
of the coterie that installed 
him, Naik has done the same 
with Pawar. He first asserted 
himself over the MPCC 
(Maharashtra Pradesh 
Congress Committee) 

elections, and now that the 
party has won a majority in 
the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, he has found 
the confidence to tell 
Pawar’s men to go fly kites. 
No longer are files cleared in 
New Delhi. 

Pawar has watched these 
developments with dismay. 
But because Naik is so 
popular within the state at 
present, he has decided that 
it would be foolish to openly 
oppose him. 

Shrewd operator that he 
is, Pawar will wait till the 
chief minister is weakened 
before making his move. 

It is a confrontation that 
fight fans in Maharashtra 
await with eager anticipation. 


Will you walk 
into my 
ministry? 

The Congress may be 
trying to woo Lalqo 
Prasad Yadav away from 
V.P. Sin^, but the Bihar 
chief minister has his sights 
set on the party's Harijan 
leader Meira Kumar, heir to 
her father Jagjivan Ram’s 
constituency. 

Kumar recently lost die 
election to the Congress 


Working Committee (CWC) 
and is said to be doubtful 
about her prospects in the 
party. And Laloo, taking full 
advantage of this, is trying to 
woo her into the Bihar 
ministry. 

If Meira does fall prey to 
his blandishments, Yadav 
will have killed two birds 
with one stone. Not only will 


he have deprived the 
Congress of one Hurijan 
leader, he will also have 
brought a rival to Ram Vilas 
Paswan into the Janata Dal. 
(Paswan's natural 

con.stituency also comprises 
Harijans.) 

For the moment, 
however, Kumar — whose 



LmeoPirnadVavtav: 
wopkig IMra KiiiMU 


relations with Narasimha 
Rao have always been 
excellent — is resisting the 
overtures. Whether this state 
of affairs lasts forever, 
remains to be .seen. 


But whom Is 
Homs? 

Pre-publicity surroun¬ 
ding Chandra Swa: 
mi’s visit to the Ardh 
Kumbh in Lljjain had it that i 
the controversial godman 
would be accompanied by 
such glamorous figures as 
Hema Malini, Jayaprada and 
Raj Babbar. Swami’s goons 
got posters printed to this 
effect and pla-stered them 
across the entire town. 

Not surprisingly then, 
massive crowds turned up to 
greet Chandra Swami when 
he arrived in UJjain. And dis¬ 
appeared Just as fast when it 
became clear that there were' 
no stars in his entourage. 
And a disappointed Swaitii 
had to make (to with the atten¬ 
tions of the Madhya Pradesh 
government instead. 

Of course, BJP chief mini¬ 
ster Sunderlal Patwa. denies 
that his government even aS 
much as noticed the god- 
man's presence. 

But then, he would say 
that, wouldn’t he? 


MOVIOLA 


How Bombay 's male stars rate 


■ Amltabh Bachchan: The advance booking for 
Khuda Gawah ensures that it will recover its investment in 
the first week and generate profits for Its distributors 
(des^te the price-hike) by the second week. So, Bachchan 
remains Bombay's safest bet, and now that he has no films 
on hand, producers are offering upto Rs 1.5 crore to tempt 
him to sign on the dotted line. 


■ Anil Kapoor: Talent will out. All those who wrote 
him off during his lean patch are eating their words after 
Beta. Anil has yet to recover his old stature but it looks as 
though he's going to be around for a long time. And 
Lamhe has proved that he can act Salman and Sunjay off 
the screen. 


■ Salman Khan: in the post-Bachchan scenario, stHi 
the number one. But because the film magazines think he is 
an obnoxious little squirt, they are doing their best to. 
promote Sunjay. Nevertheless, Salman is the one that 
distributors prefer—if the box-office likes him, who cares 
that he is a megalomaniacal midget. 


■ Buplay Putt: What is it about the Outt family and 
comebacks? Papa Sunil was wiped opt and written off after 
ReshmaAur Shan but then confounded the prophets of 
doom. Similarly, Sunjay has had more bad tuck than most 
people have in several lifetimes—but has come back to 
become a strong number two to Salman. 

■ AamkKhan: Very much in the race but he needs to 
prove that he’s got staying power once those boyish good 
looks fade. 


■ Sunny Dnol: Hit by the failure of such directors as 
N. Chandra and Rajiv Rai to proptrly package hlt^ talent. 

■ JpcMu thrafR Will always bf arouhd but ft looks as 
though he will hover around thbfring^ Of the hit parkla. 
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TMunhi^aii? 

■ % 

■ A jiomewhat unlikely 
poiitrciil alliance 
seems to be in the making if 
the current round of meet¬ 
ings between Arun Nehru 
am) Samajwadi Janata Party 


HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

Qod knows who got the Bofors 
kickbacks, but poor Naraslmha 
Rao Is getting all the kicks. 

A CONGRESS MP 



no politician from Madhya 
Pradesh can aspire to the 
prime ministership for 

another five years. This 

would effectively put both 
Madhavrao Scindia and 

Arjun Singh out of the 
reckoning. 

But it is to Arjun Singh 
that this lobby bears 
allegiance. And the human 
resource minister is 

orchestrating the 

antl-Sharma campaign, even 
suggesting that the Congress 
put up a Harijan candidate 


A matter of 
state 


■ Not everyone in the 
Congress sees 

Shankar Dayal Sharma as 
the natural successor to 
President R. Venkutaraman. 
On the contrary, in fact, a 
lobby within the party is 
actively working towards 
ruining his chances. 

Membeis of wis group 
ai^ue ihat^lf Sharma. who 
belongs jtd MFadhya Pradtesh, 
becomes nijiKieni of India, 


1 BAROMETER | 


How they rate in the BJP 

Murll Manohar Joshl: Was very down after the 
failure of the Ekta Yatra, but is in a much stronger position 
post-Gandhinagar. The party's Young Jerks made the 
mistake of using the media to malign him. And Joshi was 
able to hit back at them, by arguing that the sang/rshould 
settle its disputes within itself. 


Atal Baharl VRlpayaa: Yesterday's man winks at 
tomorrow. It is no secret that Vajpayee resents Advani's 
style of operation and loathes Joshi. The Young Jerks 
believed that his dislike of Joshi would be enough to 
persuade him to stand for the presidency and thus, deny 

Murli Manohar a second term. But so far, his resentment of 
Advani has prevailed and he's refused to be party to any 
anti-Joshi conspiracy. 


LK. Advani: He is still the party’s most popular national 
leader, and commands the loyalty of the rank and file. 
Moreover, he made no attempt to align with the Young 

Jerks at Gandhinagar, and gave the impression that he was 
backing Joshi. But, because his proteges have been 
humbled, the events of the fast two months must count as 
a reverse for him. 


'Vyayan^* Scindia: Quite out of things, and not 
seriously interested in leading the party. But over the last 
few months, she has demonstrated thatshe places the BJP 
over everything else. For instance, she disowned her own 
protege, Uma Bharti, when she believed that Lima was 
acting against the interests of the party. Now revered as the 
party's Earth Mother. 



Shankar Dayal Shainia: no 
Brahmlna, plans# 

for the presidency. 

Sharma is, of course, a 
Brahmin. 


In the fast lane 

■ The second son of a 
very, very senior 
politician is giving the jitters 
to a premier security agency 
of this country. The youth, 
who - pretends to be a 
businessman, seems to have 
got into the habit of driving 
the bullet-proof cars 
assigned to his father. 

A minor transgression, 
you might say. Except that 
he isn’t always sober when 
he takes the wheel, and has, 
on one occasion, driven 
straight into a tree. 

This incident occured 
some months ago in a 
southern slate, and threw the 
local police force into a 
panic. For weeks, officials 
deliberated whether or not to 
inform his father. And then, 
it was decided that a junior 
official would write to the 
home ministry appri.sing it of 
the accident. 

The communique came in 
the form of a letter. And after 
making its tortuous way 
through North and South 
Block, it reached its 
"destination" about a 
fortnight ago. 

However, there is no end 
to the drunken driving, say 
top sources. 
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End of an era 


W illi ihc passing; away ul 
Ihc scpiuaycnanan til- 
minakcr, the celluloid world 
lost one of Its ^’realest 
stalwarts (/'V/r^'wWA 3 — 9 


May). Ray was a pei son w iih 
many aecomplishmenis, 
highly talented in art. films, 
literature, music and 
sketching. He lell a lasting 
impression on millions in 
India and abroad. v\hcre his 
w'orks were widelv 
acclaimed. 

Ray portrayed reality 
painstakingly. He had 
an eye lor the detail and 
could draw wonderlul 
sketches ot everyday lite 
ihroug’h Ins films 
The President, R. Venka- 
taraman. has r^iily summ¬ 
ed up Ray as ‘an artist among 
the filmmakers and a filmma¬ 


ker among the creative 
geniuses of the era* 

S. Bachanjeet Singh, 
Hydearbad (Andhra Pradesh) 

■ ('ongratulalions toi the 
superb cover sior\ winch 
made evcellenl reading, 
lluujgh sail With the demise 
ol SatNapl Ray. the link, m 
the woild ol cinema, bet¬ 
ween India and the lesi ol the 
world was (hiis cut oil lor. 

It IS unlikclv ilial the vacuum 
ciealed bv his death will ever 
he tilled up b\ .uimmic else 
Indeed, the article gave a 
icmaikalMc anal>sis ol the 
hie and woiks ol the great 
lilmmakei 
Lakshman Sharma, 
Chumukedima (Nagaland) 


Rav Analytical and informa¬ 
tive, the article was truly a 
journalistic tribute which 


dealt with Ins humble past, 
when the filmmaker was in 
an advertising agency, and 
how he rose to win the Oscar 
and the Bharat Ratna. And 
how he met Ins death. Pa'c- 
rything that a reader might 
have looked lor was there in 
It. i’hose photographs catch- 
mg the maestro in dilfereni 
moods vveie simply breathta¬ 
king It sure IS a collector's 
issue 

Anup Mahanta, New Delhi 

H Indeed, the covei story 
w«is a lilting liibute by the 
nation's leading maga/ine to 
theriMeslrool world 
cmem.i. T he article was very 
absorbing and interesting. It 
would be in the order ol 
things if chief minister Jyoti 
Basil took upon himsell the 
task of installing a lile-si/e 
siatiie ol Salyaiit Ray inside 
the Nandaii C'omplex, winch 
was Ray 's hiamchild. .And 
also to name the second 
llooghly Bridge allei Hay 
He IS not only the [)iide ol 
Bengal but also a colossus 
institution v\ Inch vv ill 
live forever. 

Monindra Kumar Kunda, 
Calcutta (West Bengal) 

Passage to 
Bangladesh 


T he leasing of Tin Bagha 
amounts tocedmg the cor- 
iidor to Bangladesh ( /7//\ 
land I \ niY /(Ifuf, 12=^- |S 
April). The decision has 
evoked strong iWKtions 
from the .SO,()()() Indians hv- 


A Still from Ray’s Paiher Panchalh flawless film 



Kudos lor such an e\lcn- 



Ray at work: last-minute tips to actor Utpal Dutt 

sive coverage on Salyajil 



Tin Bigha: will the dispute be 


mg in Kuchliban 
Bangladesh has done inch¬ 
ing to slop the illegal inliltra 
lion of its cili/ens into India 
W'hy should India Irv to [)lac 
ale Bangladesh at the risk ol 
endangering Indian lives ’ 

N. Lakshmt, Snrangam (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Driven to despair 


T he condition ol the y ourig 
gnis in the Shisliunandan 
oiphanagc in I r ipur.i is 
i.ithei [lalhetic i\oh(u(\ \ 

( hilihcn, 20 Af'iril —-1 
May ) Abandoned by [lar 
eiils. shunned by society and 
ol late, being sexually haiass 
ed by hooligans, the oiphtins 
have little in hie to look loi - 
waid to. 

The authorities at .Shishu- 
nandan should hang then 
heads in shame What is the 
III liny of an orphanage it it 
cannot prov ule its inmates 
with basic amenities and 
security? 

Anjana Maitra-Sinha, Rourkela 
(Orissa) 

Inhuman ways 


T he London-based Amnes¬ 
ty Iniematiouars report 
on human rights violations 
in India was revealing ( for- 
lure chamhci. 5 — 11 
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amicably settled? 

April). Adoplmg third 
degree methods to gel an 
aeeused to talk, or to (obtain 
leads m a crime was a louiine 
affair during the British rule. 
Not just that the harsh 
methods ate still used by our 
cops, It IS also the nature of 
the torluie inllicled which is 
sometimes far more heinous 
than the crime itself. 

Such inhuman ways on 
the pail of lawmen must 
be strongly condemned 
little hard work and a more 
intelligent police force could 
do away w'lth such brul.ish 
behaviour 

G. Anil, Hyderabad (Andhra 
Pradesh) 

Setting the 
record right 


S tudents Islamic Move¬ 
ment of India (SIMI) is 
not the students' wing oi the 
Jamai-e-Islarni, as mention¬ 
ed in the m\c\c (Kovalam 
holidays, 5 — 11 April). It is 
an independent organisa¬ 
tion. The student wing of the 
Jamai-c-Islami is the Stu¬ 
dents Islamic Organisation. 

Though the argument 
about the Pakistani diplo¬ 
mats might be correct, the 
student bodies of the Islamic 
community should not be 
blamed for abetting them. 


Politics of propaganda 


T he Haryana chief minister Bhajan Lai in his interview 
to Sunday has described the Jats as caste-ridden 
rent tunes, 26 April —2 May). He has said: "Because men¬ 
tally the Jats are not Congress-oriented, they arc basically 
castc-ridden and hence cannot adjust to a progressive party 
like ours or accept democratic politics". 

This statement is not only the product of a casteist mind, 
but shows Bhajan Lai as a man indulging in petty politics. 
It is well known that Bhajan Lai has been for years preach¬ 
ing and practising communal and casteist politics. This sta¬ 
tement only lends support to this well-established charge 
against him. He has been trying to make political capital 
by inciting Hindus against Sikhs. Punjabis against Jats and 
Banias against Jats. He has been trying to assert that he is 
the leaderof non-Jats in Haryana. Interestingly, he has also 
repeatedly asserted that he is a Jai. It just shows that he is 
capable of only myopic thinking. 

Can the people ol Haryana forget the casteist scimme- 
Ians which were bles.sed and supported by Bhajan Lai? 
People of the country are still paying a price for the insult 
and humiliation he meted out to the Sikhs during the Asian 
Games. He has spread the virus of communalism in the 
secular land of Haryana. 

This statement of Bhajan Lai de.scribing Jats as anti¬ 
democratic and anti-progressive is blasphemous. Jats have 
contributed to the freedom movement in a big w ay and con¬ 
tinue to play a progressive role in the development of the 
country. They have eltcellcd in winning honours in all 
walks of life and they have got the highest of decorations 
in the army. 

I am not trying to eulogise the Jats as I do not believe in 
casteist politics. When some mischievous people issued 
an anii-Punjabi poster with the blessing of some politicia¬ 
ns, I was the first to protest in public. When another politici¬ 
an gave a call to deprive the Banias of their voting rights, 
my party was the first to protest and decry this savage state¬ 
ment. Bhajan Lai is trying to create another Bihar or Pun¬ 
jab m Haiyana by feeding opportunistic politics. 1 want 
people in Haryana, who arc secular and democratic, to take 
serious notice of this mischievous propaganda. 

Bans! Lai, MLA (Haryana), New Delhi 



Our objectives arc to prc.seni 
the right concept of Islam 
and spread the teachings of 
the Koran. 

Mohammad Abdul Rauf, 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 


The saga 
continues 


T he battle between Paki¬ 
stan and India ultimately 
has Kashmir sandw iched 
and people's suffering in the 
region, it appears, will never 
end [Give it up? — 9 May). 
Pakistan gave Kashmir the 
idea of gaining independen¬ 
ce by seeking recourse to vio- I 



lBM9lLal(l«rt)wltliBluMM l4ri: tiling* |tov«^NHig9d 
nvnraificn 


Army In Kathmln no solu¬ 
tion to tho loouo 

Icnce against India, but this 
has pioved futile. After three 
years of disturbance in the 
Valley, the Kashmiris are 
now in a fix as they reali.se 
they cannot survive once 
they are cut otf from India. 
Manav Jalan, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ Kashmir is an integral 
part of our country and we do 
not need to talk to Pakistan, 
or any other country in this 
regard. If our leaders show 
political wisdom and 
approach the problem since¬ 
rely. surely the Kashmir pro¬ 
blem can be solved 
unilaterally. 

L. Rohini, TIruchirapaltl (Tamil 
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COMPLAN CHAMPION 

Sanjay Manjrekar, International Cricket Star 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 
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IM Personally I cannot say I 
have great sympathy for 
dmnkards. They should 
know what they are 
drinking and how much. 
But I do have respect for 
human lives, 

BuuPotnaik Orissa chief 
minister, efterthe recent 
liquor tradgedy 

■'Promises are being 
made, Prime Mihisters are 
cban^, governments 
come and go but nothing 




has chdiigcd; each 
govenimeni belies the 
hopes and faith of the 
public. 

Chandka ShEKHARJ<>'''«^''' 
Prime Minister and 
Samajwadi Janata Party 
leader 


■ The party must 

be stimulated. The need of 
the hour is a strong 
leadership that can spur the 
cadre. Actually it is a do-or 
die situation for us. 

N.T. RamaRao, Telugu 
Desam leader 

■ By using the name of 
Ram they (BJP) had 
desecrated the sanctity of 
his name, and could not 
provide noti nor deliver 
justice to the people. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
former UP chief minister, 
on why the people of UP 
feel alienated from 
the BJP 




■ Pakistan put together its 
nuclear device by the 
tactics of ‘beg. borrow 
and stcal'and the UvS did 
not particularly mind that. 
Why should it oppose an 
open agreement, openly 
arrived at, to make missile 
technology available to 
India? 

Murli Manohak JOSHl. 
BJP leader, on the recent 
US sanctions against ISRO 


■ Why shouldn’t I imitate 
Madonna? Her name is 
synonymous with 
sexuality and good music. I 
totally identify with her 
brazen way of life and 
that’s why 1 portray myself 
on her image. 

AuSHACHlNAI.5m^^r 


■ Why can’t he 
(Gavaskar) become (he 
Indian cricket team’s 
manager himself, when he» 
is ready to give so many 


'w;i iiie.v 'bon 

K K LAXr^AN TH[ 


suggestions? 

KAPil,DEV.r/7VA:c/f'r 
reacting to Sunil 
Gavaskar's suggestion 
that he he the 
crickeMnanager 

■ People have got used to 
heroines changing their 
hairstyle with every frame. 
They’ll gel used to me too. 

Sanj AY Dim film actor, 
on his constantly changing 
hairstyles 
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SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


Whose problem? 


Muslim problems are Indian problems as well 


At the height of the 
McCarthyisl 
witch-hunt for libe¬ 
rals and leftists in 
the USA, Dean 
Acheson, the secre¬ 
tary of stale, told 
George Kennan to 
beware of the 
"attack of the pri¬ 
mitives". It is pertinent to recall this 
poignant imagery in a fortnight that has 
seen the walls of Jamia Millia Islamia in 
the capital plastered with obscenities 
describing the pro-vice-chancellor as a 
"dog" and his motlier a "whore" 

On the face of it, t)ic savage offensive 
against Mushirul Hasan for the heinous 
crime of telling Sunday that the ban on 
Salman Rushdie’s The Sokmic Verses 
"should be lifted" because "every person 
has a right to be heard and to be read" 
seems an issue of intellectual freedom. 
Leading members of the "artistic and 
intellectual community" in Delhi have, 
in defence of Hasan, stressed the "free¬ 
dom to hold and express opinions in the 
university community". Others have 
gone so far as to suggest that "the rules 
of the game are being set so that mob pre¬ 
ssure can be used In the public space". In 
short, the attack on Mushirul Hasan is 
indicative of an overall threat to 
demiK'ratic freedoms. 

Attractive as this argument sounds, it 
happens to be a convenient escape route. 
The reality is far more awkward. Des¬ 
pite the recent encroachment of the secu¬ 
larist variant of "political correctism" 
that has been encouraged by Shastri Bha- 
van, Indian academia exists in an overall 
atmosphere of tolerance. Progressives, 
liberals, Marxists, conservatives, dullar¬ 
ds and racketeers coexist amicably 
under the in.stitutional shadow of enforc¬ 
ed mediocrity. 

Ideas matter less than the nitty-gritty 
of appointments and promotions. This 
awareness is impi^rtant for the realisa¬ 
tion that had Mushirul Hasan been 
employed in say, Delhi University or 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, it is unlike¬ 
ly that his inoffensive remarks would 
have precipitated a controversy. Indeed, 
they would have been no different from 


conventional wisdom on the subject. 

The transformation of Hasan from a 
run-of-the-mill liberal to a liberal 
Muslim, who is woefully out of tunc 
with the sentiments of his community 
was occasioned by the nature of Jamia 
Millia Islamia. On paper, the Jamia Mil- 
lia Islamia Act of 1988 "is strictly non- 
denominational. Unlike the Aligarh 
Muslim University Act of 1981, there is 
no clause that Jamia exists "to promote 
specially the educational and cultural 
advancement of the Muslims of India". 
However, the statute has not helped the 
university overcome its crisis of iden¬ 
tity. The Jamia Millia is unable to recon¬ 
cile the twin imj'ieratives of being a dc 
facto Muslim institution and a secular, 
modem university. 

To be fair, Syed Shahabuddin did 
raise these issues at the time the bill was 
debated in Parliament, but his misgiv¬ 
ings were overruled. In an article in The 
Times oj India, the then vice-chancellor, 
Ali Ashraf, wrote; "The guarantee for 
the survival and success of rninoriiies 
ultimately lies not m legal guarantees 
but in the civic culture and the spirit of 
understanding and accommodation of 
the country." 

The possibility that the civic culture 
would one day come into direct conllict 
with Muslim aspirations, as happened 


during the Shah Bano and Rushdie con¬ 
troversies, had actually concerned the 
founder of the university. Dr Zakir Hus- 
.sain. Voicing his "deep suspicion that 
under a national government the existen¬ 
ce of the Muslim culture will be imperil¬ 
led", the former President of India infor¬ 
med the Kashi Vidyapeeth convocation 
m 1935 quite categorically: "Muslims 
are not willing to pay this price for unity 
under any circumstances I, not only as a 
Muslim, but as a ime Indian, am glad 
that Muslims are not willing to pay this 
price." 

Z akir Hussain’s Kashi address is cen¬ 
tral in removing a prevailing miscon¬ 
ception that the so-called liberal Muslim 
tradition is a direct offshoot of the nation¬ 
alist Muslim legacy Those who have 
expressed genuine anguish that the 
attack on Mushirul Hasan is contrary to 
the "secular" traditions of Jamia Millia, 
would do well to remember that opposi¬ 
tion to the Pakistan movement did not 
necessarily denote a corresponding com¬ 
mitment to modernist ideals. 

It was the ultra-orthodox Dcoband 
seminary, for whom pan-lslamism 
rather than Pakistan was paramount, 
which provided ideological sustenance 
to the nationalist Muslim cause. Indeed, 
it is paradoxicfil that the liberal Muslims 



ZAKIR HUSSAIN 

"Muslims are 
not willing to pay 
the price for 
unity under any 
circumstances. 
I, not only as a 
Muslim, but as a 
true Indian, am 
glad that 
Muslims are not 
willing to pay 
this price" 
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were better represented in the leadership 
of the Muslim League — Jinnah and 
Liaquai Ali Khan being important 
examples 

After Independence, Nehru did make 
a feeble attempt to secure Muslim sup¬ 
port for his new republic In his convoca¬ 
tion address to the Aligaih Muslim 
University m LMS, he stressed the 
iinportaiiLC ol 'one national outlook 
and Sardai Patel was even more for¬ 
thright m decrying cultural separatism 
(his speech to the Constituent Assembly 
on 28 August, 1 ^)A1 should be compulso¬ 
ry reading lor today’s scculansls). 

But the Congress lacked the political 
will and electoral sell'confidence to pur¬ 
sue the matter to its logical conclusion. 
Rajiv Ciandhi's capitulation before 
orthodoxy in the Shah Bano case and 
Arjun Singh's concern over the "dama¬ 
ge" caused by Mushirul Hasan's 
remarks show how tempting it is for poli¬ 
ticians to lollow the line of least resistan¬ 
ce. 

It has been suggested that the "one 
nation" Muslims must fight their own 
battles because reform and liberalism 
are unfortunately equated with the majo- 
ritarian consensus. This is a chicken and 
egg argument. M.C. Chagla was a com¬ 
mitted votary of the "one national out¬ 
look" thesis. The real problem, he 
believed, arose "from an unwillingness 


of the Muslims to integrate themselves 
into the country, and to consider them¬ 
selves as sepaiale and even to emphasise 
this separation". In pursuance of this 
objective, he struck a first blow against 
the bastion ol Muslim separatism - - Ali¬ 
garh Muslim University. 

In P)72, the gieat "progressive" and 
leftist, Numl Hasan, undid the Chagla 
reforms Chagla ended up as a supporter 
of the B.IP, for which he was taunted and 
called Uncle Tom by the secularist Hin¬ 
dus. It IS also a lalxd that has been gene¬ 
rously used against Sikarider Bakht tor 
the same crime of endorsing a common 
civil code and "one national outlook". 

I t IS a bizarre case of double standiirds. 

The senes of progressive Hindu social 
reforms that began from Raja Rammo- 
han Roy and continued to Indira Gandhi 
w'cre not inspired by the shastras. They 
owed their origin to moral and political 
considerations ol what is necessary lor 
national regeneration. But a different 
yardstick is used for the Muslim 
community. 

Those who argued for a reform ol 
Muslim personal laws alter the Shah 
Bano judgement ought to have based 
their arguments on simple considera¬ 
tions of fairplay and natural justice. 
Instead, they Icx)kcd for theological justi¬ 
fication and, quite predictably, hist the 


MUSHIRUL 

HASAN 

His 

transformation 
from a 

run-of-the-mill 
liberal to a 
liberal Muslim, 
who is woefully 
out of tune with 
the sentiments 
of his 

community,was 
occasioned by 
the nature of 
Jamia Millia 
Islamia 


battle. Muslim separatism cannot be 
fought by reference to the dcKirmal 
tenets of Islam; the ground rules arc load¬ 
ed against reform. 

Piolessoi Rashccduddiii Khan has 
been appiovmgly quoted m fin' Pioneer 
as saying that "Islam shows the widest 
area of pluralism dI interpretalions and 
capacity ftx disscnteis and miiovatixs to 
articulate their views on religious and 
seculai matters " In a similar vein. Pro¬ 
fessor l ahir Mahmood. a noted Islamic 
scholai ol Delhi University, argues that 
the Proj'ihet kxiked on dissent as a 
"blessing". 

It IS beyond my competence to judge 
these assessments of Islam. But it is dis¬ 
tinctly odd that neither Khan noi Mah¬ 
mood have extended their tolerance to 
upholding Mushirul Hasan’s dcmcKTa- 
tic nght to say no This prompts the con¬ 
clusion that the spirit of liberal Islam is 
being invoked to guilt trip the secularist 
intelligentsia into passivity, the underly¬ 
ing hope being that "real" Islam will 
eventually prevail 

Meanwhile, more Shah Banos are 
denied elementary maintenance grants, 
more Amccnas arc married off to geri¬ 
atric philanderers and more Mushirul 
Hasans are humiliated into submission. 
Arc these our problem or their problem, 
Indian problems or merely Muslim 
problems? • ___ 
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state 

ofthestate 

Militancy keeps growing in Punjab and so does 
the economy, hut the Beant Singh regime 
remains hamstrung 



O bduracy has taken on a 
new meaning in India’s 
most t'cnile and violent 
state. Of all the weapons in 
the arsenals of the govern¬ 
ment and militants, it is probably the 
most crippling and destructive. 

While Punjab’s two-and-a-half 
month old Beant Singh-led Congress 
giwemrnenl jockeys into position to 
steer the state to an elusive peace, its rus¬ 
ty wheels have yet to change direction. 
The official answer to the demand for 
holding a discussion on the Anandpur 
Sahib resolution, an issue at the heart of 
the cnsis, remains what it was years ago. 
A polite ‘No’. 

The central government, in consulta¬ 
tion with the governments of Punjab and 
Haryana, is busy wrapping up yet ano¬ 
ther "package" to solve the Punjab 
problem. But few believe that the milit¬ 
ants or their sympathisers are even 
curious. Details of the land-water deal 
for Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan due 
to be announced next month interest 
only those who eager to support or resist 
it. And they include the Con¬ 
gress and the Opposition parties in 
Haryana and Rajasthan, besides the Pun¬ 
jab government. It has no relevance for 
the Sikh militants and the various Akali 
factions that are likely to ignore it. 

"Gestures like Haryana conceding 
Punjab’s demands for Chandigarh and a 
larger share of river waters will help," 
said Narendra Oberoi, who teaches 
English at Punjab University, Chandi¬ 
garh. "But this is not enough. The 
government will have to initiate a discus¬ 
sion on the nature of Indian federalism 
and granting autonomy to the states,"he 
added. 

U nfortunately, little ever changes in 
Punjab. Has the new government 
ushered in an era of freedom and 


democracy? "Not to my knowledge," 
replied Oberoi. The new government is 
only a megaphone of the Centre. 
"Earlier, the orders came from the home 
ministry in Delhi, nOw they come from 
Chandigarh," he remarked. Have the 
militants changed their methods? "The¬ 
re’s nothing new in what they are 
doing," said Punjab’s director general of 
police (DCjP) K.P.S. Gill. The strikes in 
the 'feral region have been going cm for 
three years. So have the blasts and assas¬ 
sinations in Delhi, Haryana and other 
parts, he siud. Gill, who was rcinducted 
as DGP, is himself a symbol of the 
unchanging scenario. 



Qlll: PttRlab's most powerful man 


The sheer si7c and fire power of the 
security apparatus is intimidating 
enough tor any government that comes 
within Its protective embrace. Crawling 
w'ith 450 companies of paramilitary per¬ 
sonnel, 60.(K)() policemen, 15,()()() speci¬ 
al police officers, 2(),()(K) home guards 
and a large number of military units, Pun¬ 
jab looks as much a war /one as any vola¬ 
tile banana republic. 

Not that the show of might has hel¬ 
ped. Data obtained from the Union 
home ministry indicates that from 19S1 
to 1991, terrorist stiikes cost 10,123 
lives, including those of 1,437 police 
officers and 6,223 Sikhs. Between 1988 
and 1991, there were 122 instances of 
mass killings, which resulted in the 
death of 953 people. These strikes inclu¬ 
ded the killing of 30 labourers working 
on the Sutlej-Yamuna Link Canal, 
attacks on people in temples and wedd¬ 
ings and bus and train passengers. There 
were 4,453 dacoitics and robberies bet¬ 
ween 1986 and 1991, a total of 364 cases 
of extortion and 827 kidnappings. In the 
same period, 615 people were cheated of 
money, 343 banks were robbed and the 
total amount of cash involved was Rs 
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A NO-WIN 
SITUATION 

Little ever 
changes in 
Punjab. Has the 
new government 
ushered in an era 
of freedom and 
democracy?No, 
say ordinary 
people and 
officials. The size 
and fire power of 
the security 
apparatus 
remain 
intimidating 


14crorc . 

The elections in Punjab were a bloody 
orgy. As many as 24 Assembly candida¬ 
tes and three parliamentary candidates 
were mowed down. Innumerable station 
house ofticers (SHOs) have lost their 
wives, daughters, sons and lelatives. In a 
single month, September 1991, 43 per¬ 
sons belonging to families ot policemen 
in Punjab were killed. 

Union home ministry officials also 
point to the fact that the media "which 
espouses the cause of the rebels" has 
been one of the prime targets. Some 62 
people belonging to newspapers which 
refused to subscribe to militant views 
have been killed—a human rights viola¬ 
tion, officials assert, that Amnesty Inter¬ 
national has refused to acknowledge. 
Most of the victims were, however, 
attached to the Hind wSamachar Group, 
and were targeted by the militants for the 
paper’s editorial sta'nce. 

Amnesty intemationars latest report 
tells the story of terrorist and police bru¬ 
tality eloquently, but with unequal 
emphasis. "Thousands of people have 
been arrested by police and security for¬ 
ces in Punjab since 1983, when armed 


Sikh opposition groups emerged 
demanding an independent Sikh state. 
These groups have been responsible for 
widespread abuses, including the delibe¬ 
rate and arbitary killing of thousands of 
civiIians, bombings, hostage-takings 
and assassinations." The report devotes 
the rest of its Punjab section — two- 
and-a-half pages — to police crimes. 

Among them are the torture of par¬ 
ents, brothers and sisters of suspects, the 
arrest of people by plainclothes policem¬ 
en in cars without number plates to 
avoid detection, and 18 cases of torture 
investigated by the Punjab Human 
Rights Organisation. Two of these 
involved young men who had their 
thighs cut and then had powdered red 
chillies rubbed into the wounds. They 
were also given electric shocks. 

Amnesty acknowledges that the poli¬ 
ce officers accused of being responsible 
for the torture and other human rights 
violations have mostly been suspended 
or dismissed from service. Union home 
ministry officials disclose that to date, 
89 police officers have been dismissed 
from services and 68 others forced into 
premature retirement. 


T ry as it might, the Scant Singh minis¬ 
try IS going to find it hard to make a 
transition from a police regime to popu¬ 
lar rule Devoid of a popular mandate 
(only 23 percent of the electorate partici¬ 
pated in the election that brought it to 
power), the government is m search of a 
popular image. This, it hopes to acquire 
by consolidating the gains of the stale's 
pace of economic development and gett¬ 
ing for Punjab what previous Congress 
and Akali governments failed to extract 
from the Centre and the neighbouring 
states of Haryana and Rajasthan. 

But this is quite like a pie in the sky. 
Of the five problems that will figure in 
the "package" — Chandigarh, canal 
water, Punjabi-speaking areas, more 
power for the states and Punjabi as the 
official language intheadjoining stales 
— none can be easily resolved. 

Neither can Haryana give up its claim 
to Abohar and Fazilka as a barter for 
Chandigarh nor can any Punjab govern-' 
ment afford to part with the two territor¬ 
ies and hope to survive. If the wishes of 
the population of Chandigarh count for 
anything, they would like to remain a 
Union Territory instead of being 
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downgraded to a Male capital. 

As tor me sharing of river waters, the 
Rajiv-l.ongowal accord said that the far¬ 
mers of Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan 
would continue to get their share of 
water as ol 1 July, 19X5, and that the 
quantum ol usage would be referred to a 
tribunal. Both the signatories of the pact 
have been assassinated How relevant is 
the agreement today? 

It IS the Akalis who aie responsible 
for the alienation of the Punjabi- 
speaking areas ol Himachal Pradesh 
(HP) and Haiyana, which were part of 
Punjab belore I November, I%6, when 
they forced the Centre to vivisect the 
slate. And now, alter 30 years, they w'ant 
the areas back. 

Much of this mess is the creation t)f 
the Akalis, who have changed their 
stand limes without number. Having | 


moved from demanding a regional lor- 
mula, to Punjabi Suba to the Anandpur 
Sahib resolution to a separate Sikh state, 
they can hardly be relied upon to mean 
what they say. 

O ne of the problems facing the 
government is the virtual revolt by 
farmers against the ollicial foodgrain 
procurement price of Rs 280 a quintal, 
which they want raised to over Rs 400 a 
tonne. The government had fixed the 
procurement target at 65 lakh tonne at 
the start of the season. Later, it was slash¬ 
ed to 60 lakh tonne and then, to 55 lakh 


Till the time of writing, a paltry 1% 
lakh tonne had arrived in the grain mar^^ 
kets of Haryana and 35 lakh tonne in' 
the markets of Punjab. Activists of the 
Bharatiya Kisan Union (BKU), which 


"The people are with us” 


Chie^minister Beant Singh on his government and his 
strategy against the militants 


Sitting at the head of a large oval 
table with a phalanx of officials on 
his right and plainclothes guards on 
his lefU Punjab's chief minister 
Beant Singh spoke about the misper¬ 
ceptions about Punjab in Delhi. Invit¬ 
ing Sunday to "come with him to his 
public meetings in the villages," 
Singh boasted that he had thousands 
of visitors at his house in Chandi¬ 
garh everyday. If he is to be believed, 
all of Punjab's problems can he solv¬ 
ed if the government and the people 
show more courage than the Akalis 
in fighting the terrorists. Here are 
some excerpts from the interview. 

Sunday: How does it feel to be run¬ 
ning a state with a fraction of the 
electoral vote? 

Beant Singh: Please come dow n and 
see our meetings. Thousands of 
people are coming to us with their dai¬ 
ly grievances. Over 50,000 people 
came to Faiehgarh Sahib.Tbc people 
are with us. You can come to my 
house in the morning, I will show you. 

It b said that there is a parallel 
adnAnistration in the rural areas 
run by the militant groups. 

A: Whoever says this, is living in u 


fooPs paradise. I would invite every¬ 
body in Delhi to come to our villages. 
You can go independently, we will 
provide security. You can sec for 
yourself (laughs). 

Q: What kind of assbtance are the 
militants receiving from Pakistan 
and other sources? 

A: You can see from the daily inci¬ 
dents. They have bombs, now 
remote-controlled bombs, they 
already have A!;C-47s. 

Q: Has the presence of the army 
and the beefed-up security made 
any difference? 

A: The army can only be useful when 
riots are taking place between two 
communities. They can intervene. 
But here, those who indulge in such 
rioting are in hundreds, not even in 
thousands. So they hide' inside 
houses and conie out and attack easy 
targets. The military is not very use¬ 
ful for checking terrorism. 

Q: What about the sealing of the 
border? Has it helped? 

A: The border is absolutely sealed. 
But the weapons arc coming in now 
from the Rajasthan side. 1 would say 



the border is almost sealed. There are 
some weak spots, because it is very 
long. 

Q: Is police corruption helping the 
militants to infiltrate the borders? 

A: Not at all. They can't do that, 
because there are five brigades of 
policemen deployed in the border 
areas. Previously, only the BSF was 
deployed along the border. 

Q: What is the progress of the 
government on the grain procure¬ 
ment front? 

A: Very gtxHl. We have got 36 lakh 

BoMt Singh: ciMring mlaooncoptlons 
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PAST AND 
PRESENT 

It is the Akali 
leaders who are 
responsible for 
the alienation of 
the Punjabi¬ 
speaking areas 
of Himachal 
Pradesh and 
Haryana. In 1966, 
they wanted the 
vivisection of the 
state and now 
they want the 
areas back 


tonne and we have a target of 55 
lakh tonne 

Q: How do you assess the influence 
of fundamentalist diktats on the 
social life in the rural areas? 

A: It is much less than before. I visit¬ 
ed schools along the border in Amrit¬ 
sar and Ferozepur. Our education 
minister has also gone there. They 
are running properly, attendance is 
very good these days. 

Q: With the militants committed 
to violence, how can the Pui\jah 
package work? Don’t you think 
the mistrust is too deep for a 
solution? 

A: Why should there beany trust bet¬ 
ween the militants and us? They 
don’t believe in packages, they only 
believe in killing. They want only 
Kbalistan—they want to destroy the 
integrity of India. 

Q: How do you think the situation 
can he tackled? 

A: It will be countered administra¬ 
tively and publicly. The public 
should cooperate. 1 have been saying 
at public meetings that religion has 
nothing to do with it, then straighta¬ 
way their influence wilt wane. It is all 
about public opinion. 
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called a wocklong boycott of grain mar¬ 
kets, persuaded rarnicrs not to ol'lload 
their stocks at the mundis claiming that 
the tactics would force the government 
to hike the procurement price. 

"I fed our tanners were operating 
with a profit motive," said Punjab’s food 
and civil supplies minister Rajendra 
Kaur Bhaltal. She claimed that collec¬ 
tion of foodgrains was proceeding 
apace, "except for the gap in the week 
when the BKU called for a boycott". Till 
I ^ May, 35,04,9X4 tonne. were prix'u- 
red. fhe figure m the previous year was 
46,09,582 tonne during the same 
period. 

Apart from the fact that the state is 
agriculturally well oil — as the grain 
bowls of the nation, Punjab and Haryana 
have virtually solved the food shortage 
— Punjab has a solid industrial base, 
hitherto undisturbed by terrorist violen¬ 
ce. "A few industrialists were attacked, 
but they have not closed shop," said a 
senior intelligence official. "Instead, 
they have gone in for additional invest¬ 
ment outside the state, in places like Fari- 
dabad." And that, he clarified, could not 
be described as a flight of capital. 

The year 1989-90 ended on a cheerful 
note for the stale, when the economy 
recorded an impressive growth rale of 
9.8 per cent in gross stale domestic pro¬ 
duct as compared to 5.7 per cent in the 
previous year. The slate’s per capita 
income at current prices jumped from 
Rs 6,724 in 1988-89 to an all-tiriie high 


of Rs 7,091 in 1989-90. The increase 
was attributed to a buoyant agricultural 
sector and a high growth rate in the 
manufacturing sector. 

The robust economy notwithstan¬ 
ding, the state faces an unprecedented 
financial crisis. Its deficit between reve¬ 
nue receipts and expenditure in 1991-92 
was to the tune of Rs 1.061 crore and it 
owed the Centre a whopping Rs 6,630 
crore, including Rs 4,244 crore as speci¬ 
al term loans. Most of these loans were 
meant for additional security arrange¬ 
ment. The state has also been spending 
lavishly on its employees. A press note 
issued after a Cabinet meeting, said, 
"Whereas there is a deficiency in man 
power ill the rural areas, there is a heavy 
concentration of government 
employees in various departments of the 
government." The government has 
evolved a plan to prune waste and redun¬ 
dancy and mop up additional resources 
to meet the imbalance. 

T he layers of security they need 
remind Beam Singh and the mini¬ 
sters that they are ruling under extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances. The bomb 
attack on one of them who went to 
inaugurate a shop in a busy market place 
in Amritsar resulted in amputation of his 
legs. 

With the militants determined to inca¬ 
pacitate the ministers, it would be foo¬ 
lish on their part to martyr themselves 
without cause. Having killed four in Bha- 
tinda, 11 pilgrims in Hardwar, launched 
two attacks on villages in Haryana and 
shot dead agricultural scientist D.S. 
Tyagi in Delhi, the militants are achiev¬ 
ing their aim of methodically eliminat¬ 
ing ihcir ‘enemies’. (The Babbar 
Khalsa, which declared it was responsi¬ 
ble for the killing of Tyagi, called him a 
representative of the caste lobby that has 
been discnminaiingagainst Sikh farmers 
on the agricultural finance commission.) 

Neither the police nor the chief mini- 
:4cr believe that it is worth trying to win 
over the militants. "They have to be 
fought," maintained Gill. Soft-liners 
such as Narendra Oberoi argue that even 
though their views are difficult to identi¬ 
fy, it would help to initiate a discussion 
on the demands for water, territory and 
constitutional authority. 

"With every new killing, the mistrust 
is deepening and the solution is becom¬ 
ing more unattainable," cautions Obe¬ 
roi, and adds that it is still not too late to 
take a stepjn the right direction. • 
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KABUL CONNECTION 


V 


n I May, there was cause 
for celebration in Kashmir 
Valley after a long time 
the Mujahideen had just 
won a 13-ycar war in 
Afghanistan. Now. said Kashmiri 
leaders, it was only a matter of lime befo¬ 
re they helped "liberate Kashmir from 
Indian imperialistic forces". So May 
Day became ‘Afghanistan Day’ and 
Kashmiris in the Valley offered nawafil- 
e-shiiknma (Thanksgiving prayers) at 
large rallies and distributed fruits and 
sweets outside thtfmain mosques. 

"The changeover in Kabul should 
make it clear to New Delhi that its 
oppressive policies and actions in Ka.sh- 
mir cannot go on for long," said the 
young Maulvi Omar Farotxj, the chief 
priest and chainnan of the Avvami 
Action Committee. He hoped India 
would realise that "no power on earth, 
however strong, could forcibly hold a 
territory and deny its people ihcir inalien¬ 
able right td self-rule". 

Fn sepaiaie statements, Syed Salaud- 
din, the supreme commander of the 
Hizb-ul*Mujahideen, and Mushtaq 
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The victorious Afghan 
Mujahideen may now 
come to the aid of the 
Kashmiri militants 


Ahmad Zargar, the chief commander of 
the Al-Omar Mujahideen, exulted the 
new situation in Kabul. Both leaders 
described their scpaiate meetings with 
Afghan leaders like the formidable Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar, head of the radical 
Hezb-i-Islami, and Professor Burhanud- 
din Rurnani, of the fundamentalist 
Jamait-i-Islami, in Peshawar, where 
they have been assured that after Afgha¬ 
nistan, the next Jehad (holy war) would 
be in Kashmir. 

Hekmatyar’s guerrilla outfit, which is 
acknowledged to be the main recipient 
of LLS arms and aid during the 13-ycar 
battle, is known to have established 
strong links with Islamic militant 
groups all the way from Algiers to Srina¬ 
gar. And though it will be a while before 
the Afghans are able to put their own 


house in order and turn their attention to 
Kashmir, India may have to contend 
with more trouble in the Valley, now 
that the war in Afghanistan is over. Wha¬ 
tever may be the eventual outcome of 
the tussle for power in Kabul, there is no ' 
doubt that the government there is going 
to be an Islamic fundamentalist one. and 
will, therefore, foment trouble in 
Kashmir. 

S ources in the Valley are quick to 
point out that the links between 
Kashmir and Afghanistan — however 
tenuous — already exist. Boys from 
Kashmir have been sent as far as Jalala¬ 
bad to fight on the front there as part of 
their Pakistani-sponsored- training. 
Muhammad Azam Inquilabi, the leader 
of the militant outfit. Operation Balako- 
te, is said to have worked with the Tadjik 
leader and present Afghan defence mini¬ 
ster, Ahmad Shah Masqpd; Inquilabi*s 
supporters say that Masood has pledged 
that his men would one day reciprocate 
the Kashmiri contribution to their 
struggle. 

Only last month, there were reports 
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Whatever may be 
the eventual 
outcome of the 
tussle for power in 
Kabul, there is no 
doubt that the 
government there 
is going to be an 
Islamic 

fundamentalist 
one, and will, 
therefore, foment 
trouble in Kashmir 


that a Kashmiri militant, Irfan Farooq 
Kalhwari, was killed while fighting on 
the Jalalabad front. He was not the only 
one — Hizb-ul-Mujahideen leader, 
Muhammad Abdullah Bangroo, spent 
several months at battle in Aghanistan 
before returning to Kashmir where he 
was killed by security forces in 1990. 
There has been isolated instances as 
well, of Afghan Mujahideen being dis¬ 
covered in the Valley. Governor Girish 
Chandra Saxena had declared that one of 
the militants killed was '’not of Kashmiri 
origin". He was, the authorities suspec¬ 
ted, an Afghan, which explained the fier¬ 
ce battle that preceded his death. 

The Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
Front (JKLF) has also expressed the 
hope that events in Kabul will have a 
"favourable" fallout on the Kashmir 
situation. Their chief commander, Javed 
Ahmed Mir, had appeared on the 
rostrum of the Hazrat Bal shrine to wel¬ 
come the change of guard in Afgha¬ 
nistan, even though his organisation 
does not envisage Kashmir as part of a 
pan-Islamic world. 

Besides the obvious moral, political 
and diplomatic support that the Kashmi¬ 
ri militants will receive from Afgha¬ 
nistan. the altered scenario has greater 
long and short-term implications for the 
situation in Kashmir. The Kashmir 
movement may assume ominous dimen¬ 
sions with the kind of arms that will 


soon be available to the militants there. 
So far, only assault rifles — like the 
Kalashnikov and AK-47 — have been 
used for mainly hit-and-run operations. 
The vast cache of arms that the US had 
flooded Afghanistan with to counter the 
Soviets (in the days of the Cold War), 
will probably find its way across the por¬ 
ous Indian border, and the battle which 
is today confined mainly to urban areas, 
will spread to the countryside. 

Sophisticated long-range weapons 
like Stinger missiles will make it easier 
Tor the militants to lay siege to the 290 
kilometre long Jammu Kashmir Road, 
which is the only real link with India. 
With the battle moving away from the 
cities, there will be less pressure from 
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the people to ease the militancy, as the 
armed forces, not innocent people, will 
be the main victims. Arms like infra-red 
and high-precision telescopic guns will 
make it easier for the militants to carry 
out political assassinations away from 
the Valley. 

Besides, the Afghans — if at all they 
do decide to infiltrate the Valley — are 
real fighters. They are not traditionally 
timid like the Kashmiris. Add to that the 
fact that they are highly indoctrinated, 
and one is left to deal with more ruthless 
and mercenary killers than has been the 
case with Kashmir so far. "The 
government may be on top of the situa¬ 
tion today, when they are able to count 
dreaded terrorists in Kashmir on the fin¬ 
ger tips, but the whole equation will 
change drastically if you have a band of 
motivated killers, armed to the teeth, 
fighting in the name of Islam," says a 
senior intelligence official in the capital. 

W hat is more frightening is the possi¬ 
bility of the agitation in Kashmir 
changing from a minor insurgency to a 
lull-blown war with the advent of unal¬ 
loyed Islamic fundamentalism. In such 
an cvcniLialiiy. the survival of a secular 
Kashmir will be at peril. It is not the 
nationalist JKLl' but the Hizb- 
ul-Mujahidccn which will get stronger 
in ihc Valley, and the government will 
have to seriously work out a long-term 
policy to combat this threat to Kashmir 
and the rest of the country. 

Already, women of the Dukhlarane- 
Millat (Daughters of the Faith) poured 
out into the streets on 13 May, and 
demanded that women will have to wear 
burkas. This is a direct fallout of reports 
that Afghan women have had to change 
their style of dress overnight after the 
Mujahideen victory. 

It remains to be seen how India faces 
the challenge from the new dispcn.sation 
in Kabul. Even as the government of Pre¬ 
sident Najibullah fell, and a makeshift 
coalition of 50 Mujahideen leaders 
wrested power in the Afghan capital, 
India's ambassador to Afghanistan, 
Vijay Nambiar, was knocking on Presi¬ 
dent Sibghatullah Mojaddedi's door, 
with the assurance that though the Indi¬ 
an government had been Najibullah’s 
friend, they were not averse to acquaint¬ 
ing themselves with the new regime. 

It would be a miracle if Afghanistan 
actually adopts a hands-off policy towar¬ 
ds India in the future. After all, blood 
runs thicker than diplomacy. • 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


There is a deeply 
poignant moment 
in T.S. Eliot’s A/wr- 
der In The 
Cathedral when 
the assassins of 
Thomas Becket, 
Archbishop of 

Canterbury, are 

banging at the barr¬ 
ed doors of the cathedral and the priests, 
in a blue funk, are begging the archbi¬ 
shop to run. Becket orders them to unbar 
(he doors for the gates of God cannot be 
closed to anyone and then calmly asks 
them to take care of themselves for he, 
for his part, has commended himself to 
the Lord. "You will find," he says, "my ^ 
papers are in order." E 

So it was with Rajiv. He knew ^ 
through all those years after he was pro- 
polled by the assassination of his mother 
to the leadership of the land that the 
assassins were without. There was, of 
course, no telling when they would 
strike — or. whether they would succe¬ 
ed— but it was necessary, at all times, to 
ensure that his papers were in order. 
Which is, perhaps, why his concerns 
always seemed to be with the longer- 
term than with fire-fighting on the issues 
at hand. I can think of no other reason for 
his having spent so much more time in 
that dreadful summer of 1987 devising 
ingenious new ways of drought¬ 
proofing as the long-term answer to 
drought-proneness than on the subject 
which, through those long, hot days, so 
obsessed our nation, or, at any rate, our 
media and its marionettes — Bofors. 
However that might be, the great advant¬ 
age that we who have lived beyond 
Rajiv have secured as a result of his pre- 
cKcupation with enduring results, some¬ 
times at the expense of fleeting trium¬ 
phs, is that we have the benchmarks he 
left us to measure our progress into the 
future he envisioned. 

FIRSTi THE unity and integrity of India. 
That, for Rajiv, as it is for most of us, 

Rajiv in his lifetime lit the 
beacons that showed us the 
way. Rajiv in the hereafter has 
left us the anchorages at which 
we might find safe harbour. 
The lighthouse lamp now 
gutters. And where there is no 
anchor, the ship starts drifting 
wayward 



A 

YEAR 

After Rajiv: the state 
of the nation 


was the irreducible minimum, the one 
point on which there could be no room 
for compromise, no giving in to anyo¬ 
ne’s importuning, anyone’s threats, 
anyone’s blandishments. Yet, merely 
taking one stand on the unity and integri¬ 
ty of India was not a sufficient answer to 
those, Indians and others, who challeng¬ 
ed that unity, who questioned our 
integrity. They had to be dealt with — 
and the formula evolved was transparent 
in concept if, in application, often agoni¬ 
singly tangled and sometimes painfully 
slow. It was, one, that there can be no dia¬ 
logue with the guns. And, two, that there 
can be no dialogue till the constitutional¬ 
ly sacrosanct unity and integrity of India 
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are placed beyond the pale of discus¬ 
sion. 

It was a formula that scored its most 
striking success in Mizoram, where 
Rajiv brought to an end a 20-year-old 
insurgency by gifting the chief minister- 
ship of Mizoram to the leader of the 
insurgents in exchange for that insur¬ 
gent, Laldcnga. agreeing to supervise 
the victory at the polls of his party over 
Rajiv’s party. So profoundly effective 
was this technique that when, within 
two years, Laldenga lost in the stale 
Assembly the majority he had secured at 
the hustings, the veteran of two decades 
of insurgency opted not for the AK-47 
but the ballot-box, and, even when he 
then lost to the Congress’ Lalthanhawla, 
sought no return to the Maquis. Nowhe¬ 
re did the Rajiv technology of national 
unity and integrity work as effectively 
as it did in Mizoram in integrating so 
definitively into the national main¬ 
stream and the democratic process a sull¬ 
en linguistic, religious and racial mino¬ 
rity, living, literally as much as metapho¬ 
rically, on the margin of the nation. 

It was the same technology of nation¬ 
al integration that brought peace to 
many other nooks and corners of the 
country where our unity and integrity 
were being threatened by more than Cof¬ 
fee House chatter: Assam, for instance, 
where five years of power, gifted by 
Rajiv to Mahanta and Phukan, rendered 
so abhorred the same names that years of 
agitation had turned into the stuf f of folk 
songs and legend. 

IN TRIPURA too, the same techniques 
were tried and tested. The dreaded 
Bejoy Hrangkhal was persuaded to 
come to the negotiating table and years 
of terrorism brought to an end with 
honour and safety for all. The accord 
was held through years of tribulation. 
However wafer-thin the majority of the 
Congress in Agartala, whatever the 
strains (and they are .severe) between the 
Congress and their tribal coalition part¬ 
ners, the Tripura Upa Jatiya Samiti 
(TUJS), and whatever the strains within 
the Congress (and those arc even more 
strained than with the TUJS!). mothers 
in Tripura no longer put their crotchety 
children to sleep by threatening to send 
for Bejoy Hrangkhal and the CPl(M)’s 
typically anti-national endeavours to 
destabilise democracy in this sensitive 
border state have not stood in the way of 
Santosh Mohan Deb of the Congress 
winning from Tripura west the largest 


majority recorded anywhere in the coun¬ 
try in the 1991 General Elections. 

That is the only technology of nation¬ 
al integration that will work in Punjab. 
Kashmir or wherever (Darjeeling inclu¬ 
ded) the nation’s unity and integrity ate 
threatened. That the Rajiv legacy lives 
has been demonstrated in Punjab, where 
a political process has been restituted 
even while focussed attention continues 
against the votaries of violence and their 
patrons across the border. In Kashmir, 
the signalling, by home minister Cha- 
van, of elections to the state Assembly 
! as the medium-term goal of the pacifica- 
! lion process, is the first hopeful sign we 
have had in 30 months of Kashmir slipp¬ 


ing out of the nation and Kashmiri pun¬ 
dits being driven out of their ancestral 
homes. 

RAJIV’S ECONOMIC revolution rolls 
on. It was a revolution that was stymied 
by the success of Rajiv’s implementa¬ 
tion of old policies. But, even as he ran 
the old system more efficiently than it 
had ever been run, Rajiv prepared the 
nation for changes that must come. He 
was of that rare breed of statesman to 
argue that change was imperative not 
because past policies had failed — but 
because past policies had succeeded «oo 
well! 

Rajiv’s was one of the most innova¬ 
tive prime ministerships we have seen. 


One could, schematically present as 
below the list of Ups, Downs and Stead¬ 
ies of where Rajiv’s legacy stands one 
year after Rajiv: 


Panchayati Raj/Nagarpalikas: 
Stuck in select committees, but 
inexorably, if excruciatingly slow¬ 
ly. beginning to see the light of day 

Differentiated modules for family 
planning, region-wise, caste-wise, 
class-wise, community-wise: so 
forgotten that the papers are, per¬ 
haps untraceable in the Nirman 
Bhavan! 


n New Education Policy, with sub¬ 
sets for; 

Navodaya Vidyalayas, now that 
West Bengal and Tamil Nadu 
have said, "Yes". 

National Literacy Mission, now 
that, within three years of Rajiv 
launching the mission, it is clear 
that we will not be entering the 
21st century as the most illitera¬ 
te nation in the world. 

Budgetary support for educa¬ 
tion, now that the Prime Mini¬ 
ster is readying himself to 
pledge a pre-emptive claim for 



Nowhere did the Rajiv technology of national unity and Integrity 
work as effectively as it did In Mizoram 
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education to six per cent of GDP 
whatever the other claims of the 
economy. 

National Urbanisation Commis¬ 
sion: mouldenng in the files. 

Industrial growth centres: chugg¬ 
ing along, but with no sense of 
urgency or dedicated purpose. 

Indira Mahila Yojana: ready; await¬ 
ing only Cabinet clearance and 
prime mini.sterial directive. 

Zonal cultural centres: atrophying 
for want of a breath of fresh air. 

Planning: the Eighth Plan will be 
Rajiv’s plan in Pranabt/«’v hand — 
key innovation: indicative plan¬ 
ning. 

Technology missions: in Sam Pitro- 
da, the right man has been found for 
the right job. 

Anti-poverty programmes: helped 
bring down the poverty ratio from 
51 per cent at the end of Janata par¬ 
ty rule (1980) to 26 per cent at the 
end of the Rajiv Raj 0989), thanks 
in large measure to Rajiv getting 
into the hair of the Rural 
Developmcntw(j//fl/?5 and bold 
new schemes like the Jawahar and 
Nehru Rozgar Yojanas. 

Food processing: PM did well to 
quash the rumour that the ministry, 
Rajiv’s personal baby, was being 
wound up, but the rumours did a lot 
of avoidable damage including the 
loss to the ministry of its former 
secretary. 

Judicial reform: Little progress, 
even on the conceptual front, towar¬ 
ds ensuring speedy and inexpen¬ 
sive justice. Should be given pnon- 
ty after Panchayati Raj is attained. 

THE ONE area where India after Rajiv 
appears to be a little lost.even flounde¬ 
ring, is foreign policy. Rajiv saw, as 
long back as 1988. when he presented 
his Action Plan for a Nuclear Weapon- 
free and Nori-violent World Order to the 
United Nations, that detente opened the 
road to disarmament and that even gene- 
rafand complete disarmament was feasi¬ 
ble in a 20-ycar-time-frame. What was 



The Prime Minister rescued 
the Action Pian at the iast 
moment. Resurrection came 
through his intervention at the 
Security Councii Summit in 
January 1992, where he not 
only brought the plan 
centre-stage but even 
advanced by ten years the 
target date for securing 
general and complete 
disarmament 


more difficult was bringing into existen¬ 
ce a world order in which there would be 
no easy slippage back into the era of 
nuclear weapons. That is why the crucial 
part of his three-part Action Plan was 
not so much the technical aspects of 
freeze, dismantling and elimination 
(which the technicians of Foreign Office 
could—and did—work out) but the lar¬ 
ger vision of the world order required to 
sustain a world beyond nuclear wea¬ 
pons. That was where he first outlined 
his concept of "sustained peace and sus¬ 
tainable development". 

In the year that has passed, the Action 
Plan was readied for a quiet burial. For 
six months and more nothing was done 
but getting the funeral obsequies rehears¬ 
ed in hushed tones in South Block. Then 
the Prime Minister rescued the Plan at 
the last moment. Resurrection came 
through his intervention at the Security 
Council Summit in January 1992, where 
he not only brought the plan centre- 
stage but even advanced by ten years the 
target date for securing general and com¬ 
plete disarmament. 

Tirupali has restored the Action Plan 
to its rightful place as one of — perhaps 


I the — central plank of our foreign poli¬ 
cy in the Age beyond the Cold War. 

THE INITIAL temporising was, 
however, disquieting. The only rational 
and comprehensive answer we have to 
the pressures that are being mounted on 
us to fall in line with the idiotic Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) regime is 
Rajiv’s Action Plan. Ifwearenot aggres¬ 
sive m advocating it, the ^PTwallalis 
arc not going to relent in their offensive¬ 
ly aggressive sales pilch. • 

Rajiv’s proposal for a Planet Protec¬ 
tion Fund is going to suffer the same fate 
as the Action Plan almost met at the 
hands of the babiis if PM does not rescue 
it from the incinerator at Rio. 

We have already seen the arrogance 
of power over the West Asia Pewpe 
Talks, 301, and ISRO-Glavkosmos. 
That is only the beginning. We are being 
placed by today's Clives (who are outfit¬ 
ted with American accents) in the preci¬ 
se position ot the Nawab of Arcot, circa 
1750 — or, if you prefer, of the Mahara¬ 
jah of Gwalior, circa 1850. If US para- 
mountcy is not to be established over 
India, we shall have to ensure that we arc 
not co-opted as subsidiary allies of JJis 
Majesty George Bush's New World 
Order. That is why the dominant theme 
i)f Rajiv’s foreign j'Hdicy discourses 
was to warn against a second Yalta, to 
insist that the work of the Non-Aligned 
Movement ended not w ith the end of the 
War of Alignments but moved into the 
new phase of resisting the quest for domi¬ 
nance of the concert of hegemonies 
being ushered into existence by the US 
dogcatcher and his poodles. 

SINCE RAJIV in his lifetime neither 
saw nor foresaw (as none ol us could 
have foreseen) the total collapse of the 
Soviet Union, and the total writing off of 
Communism that has taken place since 
August 1991, he left no precise map for 
us to follow. Guidelines, yes, navigation¬ 
al instructions, of course, but no detailed 
flight path. That, I think, is why we are 
not demonstrating in foreign policy the 
sure-fooiedness the times demand. The 
times demand the dexterity of a billy- 
goat. This is no time, and there is no 
lime, to "stand and stare". 

Rajiv in his lifetime lit the beacons 
that showed us the way. Rajiv in the 
hereafter has left us the anchorages at 
which we might find safe harbour. The 
lighthouse lamp now gutters. And 
where there is no anchor, the ship starts 
drifting wayward. Goodbye, Sir. Good¬ 
night, sweet prince. • 
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Qennan siciciiess 

Germany is hit by the horrendous costs of unity 


For no fault of mine I 
found myself strand¬ 
ed at Frankfurt airport 
die other day. Air Indi¬ 
a's flight ^m Delhi 
was only slightly late 
and I was confident 
that there was enou^ 
time to catch the connecting flight to Tel 
Aviv by the Israeli carrier, El Al. But I 
had counted without El ATs egregious 
obsession with security. However, far 
from being a hardship, Ae enforced stay 
at Frankfurt turned out to be an 
advantage. 

Air India rose to the occasion and 
checked me into a comfortable hotel lite¬ 
rally at the airport’s doorstep. A few 
phone calls later, three good friends scur¬ 
ried to my room. All of them being yery 
well-informed mediamen, I learnt 
enough from them to become something 
of an expert on what is being described 
as the "German sickness" today. 

All of a sudden, the mighty German 
economy — which used to send shivers 
down the spines of most Europeans — 
has been crippled by the worst wave of 
strikes since the Second World War. For 
a country which had known no major 
strike for 18 years and used to laugh at 
the tantrums of Britain’s trade unions, 
this has been a traumatic experience. 
Militancy of the striking workers has to 
be seen to be believed and German trade 
unions have huge funds .to be able to 
"fight on and on”. 

To make matters worse, economic tur¬ 
moil has been accentuated by political 
trouble, best typified by the resignation 
of the veteran foreign minister and Libe¬ 
ral leader, Hans-Dietrich Genscher. He 
is reputed to be' Germany’s most con¬ 
summate politician. But 1^ resigning at. 
tilis juncture, he has not enham^ his 
reputation. On the contrary, he is being 
described as the "proveibial rat jumping 
off tile sinking ship". 

However, if Genscher (who became « 
coalition partner of the Christian 
Democrats after rattiiig on his earlier 
allies, the ^ialists) is being derided, i 
even grether shorn is being poured op 


Helmut Kohl, the sinking ship’s skip¬ 
per. Only last year, after die German uni- 
fleatiem. Kohl towered ova all Europe, 
literally, as well as flguratively. Today, 
faced with multiple misfortunes, be is 
displaying an astonishing^incapacity to 
lead. He made himself a laughing stock 
while choosing Genscher’s successor. 


our economic difficulty —• is but a tiny 
finction of tiiat of Gen^y. No wonder 
then that both the Qiancellor and hie . 
counoy now find that the tables have 
been turned on them. My three fikndt 
were unanimous in endorsing The Bad- 
nomist’s pithy judgement that if the priv 
Mem last year was German stitng^ It is 



At first, he made his housing minister, 
Irmgard Schwaetzer, the new foreign 
minister, de^te her utter innocence of 
foreign affairs. Within 24 hours, he 
changed his mind and^ve the foreign 
ministry to the Justice minister, Klaus 
Kinkel. Phologrtqihs of the lady, shedd¬ 
ing copious tears, vrigely publicised,, 
have brought the entire rafing coalition 
into disrepute. 

All these, however, are only thesymp- 
toms of the real disease Which istinn G<^ 
many has now been hit by the horrend¬ 
ous costs of unity, iust as iw were^ the 
early Seventies when tiM' bills for the 
libation of Bangladeshsiuied coming, 
in. It is necQis^ W remember, 
howevy. tiiat mg eeQpWfty~rand thus 


now "German weakness". At least one 
German was heard'saying: "Germany is 
becoming another Engl^ while uig- 
land has already turraMl into a Thiid 
World country." 

The Germans have a lovely word in 
their language, Schadettfreude, Which 
aocairately d^ribes the feelings of Ges^ 
many’s European neighbours who uptii 
recently were frightened by the virions 
of a dominant ai^ overbearing Germa¬ 
ny. For, this word means malicious 
enjoyment of others’ misforttines. ^t 
West Europeans would do. well^to 
remember t^ if Oonmany goes, down 
•—which is most unlikely, given the Gct- 
roan resilience and w(^ etitics — it 
woukitalGetiiriii along With it. • 
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Space 

problems 

Why is Uncle Sam angry over the transfer 
of rocket technology to India? 


T he US sanctions against the 
Indian Space Research Organi¬ 
sation (ISRO) and Russia’s 
Glavkosmos over the transfer 
of Russian rocket technology 
to India have raised a storm in Parlia¬ 
ment. MPs, cutting across party lines, 
have denounced the American action, 
anjl the government of Prime Minister 
Narasfmha Rao has vowed not to suc¬ 
cumb to pressure. The Russians ioo 
have expressed dismay over the US deci¬ 
sion, espcially, because the Boris Yelt¬ 
sin regime is likely to face communist 
flak because of the US action. But 
Moscow has assured India that the trans¬ 
fer of cryogenic rcx'ket technology will 
lake place despite Uncle Sam’s 
displeasure. 

The American fear is that the Russian 
technology will be used by India for mili¬ 
tary purposes, leading to a proliferation 
of missile delivery systems. India has, 
.however, consistently maintained that 
the new technology will be used for send¬ 
ing up geo‘-slationary satellites to 
receive scientific information. Reacting 
sharply to the American move, the 
ISRO chairman, U.R. Rao, said that the 
.sanctions against his organisation and 
Glavkosmos were totally unjustified. 

In fact, Rao feels that the US fears iirc 
not based on any scientific principles. 
"You cannot use a cryogenic engine for 
a missile programme. You need a sonic 
propellant engine for that." But he does 
concede that "we will have to face slight 
delays of a few months here and there 
and we will also have cost overruns". 


B ut Nyhat are the chances of the cryo¬ 
genic,rocket technology being pul 
to the wrong use by India? Although 
Rao and the government aver that the 
technology is solely for peaceful pur¬ 
poses, defence experts tend to shrug at 


that. "Every technology is convertible," 
says Lt Col Ravinderpal Singh, a senior 
re.seiirch fellow ai the Institute of Defen¬ 
ce Studies and Analysis (IDSA), New 
Delhi. But the fact that cryogenic engi¬ 
nes, which use hydrogen and oxygen, 
need to be refuelled 90 days before 
launch, making them difficult to employ 
militarily. Since the fuelling process can 
be watched from spy satellites, it gives 
enough warning for defensive mea.su- 
rcs. "Besides, the technology is also 
very expensive," he .says. 

Considering its prohibitive cost, is 
India Justified in acquiring the cryoge¬ 
nic rocket technology? The official justi¬ 
fication is that India is a vast country in 
need of spreading education and infor¬ 
mation through television and collect¬ 
ing scientific data. For this, a satellite 
has to be launched in a geostationary, 
sun-synchronous orbit about 25,(XX) km 
away from the earth. Given India's requi¬ 
rements, it would need two or three such 
satellites for getting various types of 
infonnalion. For this, India needs a 
rocket system that will be able to haul a 
satellite up in space. 





U.R. Rao avers that 


programme has always 
boon an open one 


The real launch vehicles arc the Polar 
Satellite Launch Vehicles (PSLV) and 
the Geostationary- Launch Vehicles 
(GSLV). At pre.sent, India has the tech¬ 
nology which has a launch capacity of 
just about one tonne. This had been deve¬ 
loped over the last two years. But today, 
the country is in need of a,system that 
will be able to launch satellites weighing 
over two tonnes. 

Those who could provide this techno¬ 
logy were General Dynamics of the 
USA, Arianespace of France, China, 
Japan and Russia. Both General Dyna¬ 
mics and Ariane quoted about 8(K) mill¬ 
ion dollars for just the engine sans the 
transfer of technology. "Originally, we 
thought we would go ahead and develop 
it ourselves, but it would have taken us 
ten years," says Rao. 

The Russian offer brightened the Indi¬ 
an prospects of getting .satellite informa¬ 
tion. Glavkosmos was established in 
1985 as the main authority for market¬ 
ing Soviet launch systems. The vehicles 
the organisation offers are the SL-3, 
SL-4, SL-6 Molniya, SL-8 Cosmos, 
SL-12/13 Proton, SL-14 Tsykion, 
SL-16 Zenit 2 and 3. 

According to the original agreement 
signed between India and the erstwhile 
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(Clockwise from l•ft)'Agnl in flight; tho ISRO hoadquaitors In Bnngnlofo; tho missile 
tracking station at Chandipur; (inset) a sketch of INSAT-2: Indian space technology conies of age 


IJSSR, India was tt) get the first cryoge- ce, Italy, Japan the UK and the USA. General Dynamics in the tender for the 
nic engine in 1994, the second in |995 Since then, the membership of this club cryogenic engine contract which was 
and the third was to be developed by has grown to 20. China and Russia arc eventually won by Glavkosmos. The let- 
India herself The cryogenic engine is not members but have agreed to adhere ter explicitly stales that the project did 
basically a .second-stage rocket which to the regime’s guidelines. not violate the MTCR 

places a satellite in a geostationary orbit. The bone of contention between Glav- Russian space experts say that for 

kosmos and the Americans is whether many years the US has targeted the Rus- 

T he p<issibility of India acquiring a the two pieces of cryogenic rocket engi- .sian space industry. They feel that the 
launch capability, heightened US ne and blueprints for its manufacture US sees Russia as a rival in space and 
fears. "The US concern is that the cryoge- that the Russians have agreed to hand other hi-tech industries. They argue that 
nicrockethasthecapabilityofbeingcon- over to India can be considered'produc- the US is justifying a protectionist stan- 
verted into a missile with a nuclear tion facilities". The Russian experts say ee by warning of proliferation. Besides, 
warhead," .says Lt Col Singh of the that the Russian-built engines cannot Russia is in no position to go back on its 
IDSA. have any military application. It makes commitment at this juncture. Cancelling 

A United States Information Service no scn.se for the Indian military to the contract with India would lead to lay- 
(USIS) backgrounder on the Missile employ a rocket motor which has to be offs in Russia and damage its intemation- 
Technology Control Regime (MTCR) put on alert three months in advance. al reputation. 

explains the American position. The end The Russian foreign ministry’s per- The Russians have emerged as the 

of the Cold War, it says, may have eased ception is that India’s rcfu.sal to sign the leaders in rocket technology. In fact, the 
fears of a military clash between super- Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty has USA has itself been seeking access to 
powers, but a new concern is gaining made things dilllcult. Had it agreed to the super-powerful Russian cryogenic 
international recognition — missile sign the treaty, the American reactions airplane engine that can cut air travel 
proliferation. to the rocket technology transfer may from Europe to America to less than two 

In 1987, the US and six other countr- not have been quite as virulent. hours, 

ies create theMTCR to re.strict the pro- Glavkosmos olficials say that So there is little sense in asking India 

lifefation.)fmissiles and related technolo- India government is in possession of a to forego the option. • 
gy. The original participants in the regi- two-year-old letter from the US admi- tUtfiMimn/MmwIMM and Omul 
me were Canada, West Germany, Fran- nistration. okaying a participation of Lankmah/Bmgalorm 
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Highong^iiqa 

The Idukki district of Kerala thrives on 
narcotics cultivation 


T he hilly Idukki district of 
Kerala was once famous for its 
cardamom, pepper and other 
high-altitude spices. In the late 
Sixties, Synan Christian set¬ 
tlers invaded the district, encroached 
upon its pristine forests and converted 
them into farmlands. Later, political par¬ 
ties of all hue and colour have been pres¬ 
sing successive governments to legalise 
the encroachment by giving title deeds, 
to the farmlands. 

Though Idukki contributed substanti¬ 
ally to the revenue of the slate through 
its cash crops, plan outlays foi the dis¬ 
trict were meagre. Moreover, proper 
development of the district and manage¬ 
ment of the land were continuously 
neglected by the government' and 
planners. 

However, despite such neglect, agri¬ 
culture flourished in the district till the 
late Seventies as the land was fertile. 
Finally, nature took its toll as the 
degradation of the forest areas conti¬ 
nued, unchecked and unabated. Owing 
to heavy soil erosion — brought about 
by serious disturbance to the mountain 
ecosystem — productivity decrea.sed. 
And, over the years, widespread 
diseases to" pepper and other crops added 
to the woes of the settlers. 

Suddenly, fortune smiled. From the 
early Eighties, the poor farmers of Iduk¬ 
ki switched over in a big way to ganja cul¬ 
tivation. Cannabis Saliva, or ganja as is. 
locally known, is the base for the more 
potent narcotic drugs like hashish and 
marijuana. For years, ganja was cultivat¬ 
ed in kitchen gardens in the backyards of 
the homes in Idukki and was confined to 
the local market. 

And ganja was the only way to beco¬ 
me rich overnight. Idukki is the only dis¬ 
trict in Kerala which has not experienc¬ 
ed the Gulf boom of the early Eighties. It 
created a sense of deprivation and 
jealousy among the farmers whose mem¬ 
bers were not fortunate enough to get 
jobs in the Middle East. Added to that 
was a drop in prices of hill products and 
increase inprices of essential commodi¬ 


ties. which left the farmers with no 
option other than turning to ganja 
cultivation. 

The profit from ganja cultivation is 
mind-boggling. A kilo of Idukki ganja 
which is Rs 1 ,.S(X) at Kailappana, a small 
town in the district, fclches Rs 3,200 on 
reaching Cochin, about 150 km away. In 
Bombay, it would sell for a whopping 
Rs 8,000. Idukki ganja grown in cool cli¬ 
mes is supposed to be one of the finest in 
the world. In fact, Thekkady and Mun- 
nar are the favourite haunts of foreign 
tourists addicted to ganja. In Idukki, one 
hectare of ganja crop yields about 2,500 
plants which co.st about Rs 75 lakh in the 
international market. 

Much of the ganja from the forest and 
revenue areas of the district are also tran¬ 
sported across the border to places in 
Tamil Nadu (Idukki borders Madurai 
and Kodaikanal districts of Tamil 



In Kambakallu, large 
clearings have been made by 
cutting trees as the ganja 
plant requires both cool 
climate and sunshine 



Nadu). From Munnar in Idukki district, 
one of the biggest tea-growing areas of 
south India, it is only 60 kilometre to 
Kodaikanal with its international con¬ 
nections in narcotics smuggling. 

Now, ganja is the main crop in Idukki. 
It is extensively cultivated ail over the 
district including prime tourist spots like 
Thekkady Wildlife Reserve, Eraviku- 
lam National Park and in and around the 
hill station of Munnar. 

B ut there are fallouts as well. The 
unscrupulous ganja cultivators are 
not allowing anything to come in their 
way. As a consequence, both wildlife 
and the ecosystem are being threatened. 
Says M.J. Babu of the Citizens Against 
Narcotics (CAN) of Munnar: ’’We have 
spotted the endangered Nilgiri Tahr, pro¬ 
tected at Eravikulam National Park 
among ganja plants." He feels the 
destruction of large areas of valuable 
shola grasslands in this region will be a 
threat to not only the Tahrs but to the dis¬ 
turbed ecosystem of Idukki as well. 

In the Kambakallu area near Munnar, 
there are large clearings inside forest 
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(Clockwise from top) PoUcemen stand vigil; a ganja plant; destrayii^ the crop: but 
the luro of big money goes beyond the amis of the law 


areas. As the ganja plant requires both though it is one of the biggest trading Stories involving government officia- 
cool climate and sunshine, trees had to centres of the narcotic in Idukki. Is in ganja cultivation border on the hila- 

be cut to clear the adjoining areas. Eleph- Further, under the same panchayat, a rious or the bizarre. One says that a few 

ants which wander into ganja fields are large portion ofgovemment land belong- years back an enterprising young local 

shot and left wounded. ing to the forest department has been journalist went to the office of the forest 

The risk involved in ganja farming is usurped by the ganja planters. Original- department in Idukki and after paying a 

negligible as corruption runs deep in the ly, this area was earmarked for compen- bribe, got permission from them to culti- 

official machinery entrusted with the satory afforestation for the Pooyamkut- vale ganja on fore.st land. Another is that 

task of checking cultivation. Top police, ly Hydel Project. And the local authoril- an excise party while conducting a raid 

excise and forest officials in the district ies were not bothered at all as the elec- falls off to sleep in the forests. On wak- 

allegedly have links with the planters, tion campaigns for both the ruling and ingupthenextday they find two of their 

Most of the names one hears as kingpins the opposition fronts in the district arc vehicles with ganja collected as samples 

of ganja cultivation in Idukki district funded by the ganja lobby. missing. But local people allege that 

have excellent political connections. A few years back, for officials work- some excisemen themselves had stolen 

In fact, ganja cultivation is the main ing in the police, excise and the forest the jeep with ganja and sold it to the 

source of income in some of the villages, departments a posting to the Idukki high dealers as their superiors were sleeping. 

For instance, Vattavada panchayat near ranges was considered to be a Siberian Top officials in tfie district, with the 

Munnar does not earn any revenue as outpost. Today, in government circles, it backing of local politicians, have alle- 

ganja has replaced other crops which in is referred to as the ‘Dubai posting’, gedly ploughed back a part of their bri- 

thc normal course could have attracted Said a .senior officer: "Politicians and bes as investment in the ganja fields 

some levy or tax for the panchayat. officials in Trivandrum usually auction managed by others. 

Today, Vattavada functions solely on Idukki postings today due to the lucra- Even the church which has deep roots 
grants from the government even live ganja cultivation there." in Idukki and was spearheading the 
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movement against ganja cultivation is 
now resigned to the situation. In a few 
parishes where ganja cultivation was in 
vogue for more than a decade now, it is 
even collected as tithes or taxes to sup¬ 
port the church. Said a priest in Idukki 
district: "There is another side to the 
ganja cultivation. The poor farmers are 
not the actual cultivators. Financiers 
with clout and political connections are 
the real landlords of ganja fields. But 
when there is a raid it is these small far¬ 
mers who get nabbed." Now more and 
more people say it is a socio-economic 
problem in Idul^i. 

So far official investigation has failed 
to pin down any of the operators. Most 
of the cases, if at all a charge-sheet is 
filed, end up in acquittals. Also, the 
threat to the lives of those against the 
ganja lobby cannot be ignored. And 
going by the records, it does not seem 
baseless. Nearly 17 cases of missing per¬ 
sons or unidentified bodies have been 
reported from Idukki in the last two 
years. The police investigation has not 
made any progress and those who got kil¬ 
led are said to be informers. An environ¬ 
mental activist, Nazar, is missing for the 


past one year and several activists in the 
district voice genuine concern about 
their safety. 

M eanwhile, the A.K. Antony- 
Karunakaran feud in the state Con- 
gress(I) is creating controversy among 
the ganja planters. The state forest mini¬ 
ster, K.P. Viswanathan, A.K. Antony’s 
blue-eyed boy, has alleged that the pdi- 
ce under chief minister Karunakaran is 
not showing much interest to curb the 
ganja trade. But Karunakaran’s policem¬ 
en claim that ganja cultivation is flouri¬ 
shing elsewhere too: "The so-called offi¬ 
cial raids this year has only touched the 
tipof the iceberg. In fact, there is no coor¬ 
dination between various government 
departments who are at loggerheads 
with each other." 

At a conference organised by Viswa¬ 
nathan against ganja cultivation in the 
district, the environmental activist, John 
Peru vanthanam, alleged that a state mini¬ 
ster and an MLA were working to defeat 
the efforts being made by the forest mini¬ 
ster. At the meeting, an activist read out 
a list of nearly 50 places and regions 
where cultivation is going on and chal- 
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lenged the officials to disprove him. 
However, there was no official rebuttal 
despite the fact that they included some 
of the places where the authorities had 
claimed to have conducted raids and 
destroyed the crop. The Centre’s Narco¬ 
tics Control Bureau (NCB), which has 
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an office in Cochin also conducted frequ¬ 
ent raids and according to press reports, 
ganja— worth crores—was destroyed. 

Whether the crop is being destroyed 
or not. cultivation is going on in full 
swing in Idukkj. Last week, Sunday 
took to the ganja trail from Munnar 


The ganja cuWvators are 
spreading at an alaraiing rate 
in the state. Though several 
attempts have been made to 
curb this menaco, tho problem 
still exists 


about 120 km from Cochin. Ganja grow¬ 
ing areas are normally located at altitu¬ 
des of 5,000 feet and above. With a 
pos.se of policemen out on a raid in a 
jeep, it took us nearly two hours to reach 
Vattavada, about 30 km away en route 
to Kodaikanal. Another 20 km and a 
three-hour trek through dense forest 
took us to Kambakallu and Kadavari 
areas, where there are acres and acres of 
blooming ganja fields. 

The approach to the ganja fields is 
through inaccessible forest area. One 
has to climb great heights through thick 
forest growth, full of leeches, slippery 
rocks and marshy land. The hilly nature 
of the terrain makes it impossible to loca¬ 


te the ganja fields from a distance. There 
are also watch towers under rocks or on 
tall trees to spot unwanted visitors. 
However, the ganja cultivators are arm¬ 
ed to the teeth with country-made guns 
and dynamites to frighten the law- 
enforcement agencies, who venture out 
into these areas with their guns. 

The policemen who were conducting 
the raid had an informer who acted as the 
guide. The Kambakallu area which 
extends into neighbouring Tamil Nadu, 
is ideal for growing ganja. A small 
stream — separating the two states — 
supplies water to the ganja fields. Local¬ 
ly made pumpsets and fertilisers are also 
in use. According to Thomas Kutty (not 
real name), a ganja farmer of the area, 
who was later picked up for questioning 
by the police, "The ganja farmers are 
using modem farm machinery and tech¬ 
nology to improve their products." He 
further adds, "It is a painstaking job to 
cultivate ganja. But what is worse is that 
a fully-grown plant may be destroyed in 
a raid just before harvesting." 

However, the police could not make 
out a case against Thomas Kutty as he 
denied that those destroyed ganja fields 
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belonged to him and, after all, it was in 
the reserve forest area. But with tears in 
his eyes he told Sunday: "The police 
just destroyed the ganja fields on forest 
land. The cultivators had paid big 
sum’s: to forest department officials but 
had forgotten to pay the police.” He clai' 
med that the raids only touched the tip of 
the iceberg and in most cases, the cultiva¬ 
tors themselves are warned of ’’friendly 
raids”, so the officials can gel some 
publicity and also earn good service 
entry in their records. 

Mariamma, a 50-year-old woman 


from the area is quite defiant: "We are 
definitely cultivating ganja in this area 
and the government has no right to prev¬ 
ent us from doing so. When the crop was 
destroyed due to diseases did the govern¬ 
ment officials come and give us any 
ration? Now due to ganja cultivation my 
children are no longer starving.” 

The police claimed, an increasing 
number of women in Munnar are getting 
pregnant these days. But for delivery 
they cross the Kerala border and move to 
Tamil Nadu where they deliver not bab¬ 
ies but packets of ganja tied to their sto¬ 



machs. Today, women and old men are 
being used as couriers to transport ganja 
across the border. Even the officials 
reluctantly agree that the ganja boom 
has provided employment to many in 
Idukki and parts of Tamil Nadu. 

T he irony of the raids is that months of 
hard work by the toiling farmers are 
destroyed within hours. But some kind 
of insurance money against raids is giv¬ 
en by the faceless, financiers who put 
money into the cultivation. The policem¬ 
en not only cut the fully-grown plant but 


are also required to bum them. Said a 
policeman who was in the raiding party: 
”We are fighting an unseen force, as 
always the ganja field guards observe us 
much before we reach them. They hard¬ 
ly fire at us and in most cases just disap¬ 
pear." The police end up cleaning the 
ganja field and leaving without even 
meeting the enemy. 

The cultivator simply moves on to 
another spot where he will mercilessly 
destroy virgin tropical forest so as to ena¬ 
ble him to grow ganja in concealed 
areas. The police and forest officials are 


also getting tired of these long-winded 
monotonous raids which are back¬ 
breaking and frustrating. Added to that, 
unlike the NCB personnel, the Kerala 
government employees are not entitled 
to any percentage of the amount of ganja 
destroyed. 

However, in spite of all these raids, 
the NCB says that more than 5,000 hecta¬ 
res in Idukki district are under ganja cul¬ 
tivation. But local sources insist that the 
area extends beyond the official estima¬ 
tes. Today, the cultivation has spread to 
the hilly areas of Wynad, Calicu^ Pal- 
ghat and even Trivandrum districts. 

With mind-boggling profits, failure 
of the traditional crops and unemploy¬ 
ment are the major reasons for the spurt 
in ganja cultivation in Kerala. Roy Tho¬ 
mas (not real name), a graduate who had 
been in the Gulf for three years came 
back and bought a small estate in Wynad 
bordering Karnataka. He started cultivat¬ 
ing ganja there, which shares the .same 
geographical features with Idukki. The 
extensive hill slopes, well protected by 
inaccessible jungles and the perennial 
water sources in Wynad provide the 
e.ssential prerequisites for ganja fanning. 

Sultan Hathery, a major town in 
Wynad is only a five-hour drive from 
Bangalore. Thomas found a very lucra¬ 
tive market in Bangalore as he u.sed to 
personally transport his homemade 
ganja. On being nabbed, he confe.ssed to 
the authorities that he made more money 
from ganja farming in one year than the 
three years he had worked in the Gulf. 

The ganja cultivators are spreading at 
an alarming rate along the high ranges in 
the state. Several unsuccessful attempts 
have been made by successive govern¬ 
ments to curb this menace, a growing 
socio-economic problem. And those 
officials who take aHough stance again.st 
the planters are transferred out of Iduk¬ 
ki. For instance, two former revenue 
divisional officers of Devikulam taluk 
in Munnar, the transfer orders came 
while they were deep inside the forest in 
the midst of a raid. 

Recently, the growers of Idukki has 
formed a Ganja Protection Council. 
This council or the cartel is determined 
to safeguard the plantations and carry on 
with the.tmde without any hindrance. It 
collects Rs 50 per plant from each of the 
growers to pay off the officials. Soon, a 
time will come when ganja will be the 
only cash crop in Idukki' as more and 
more areas are being consumed for its 
cultivation. • ] 
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THE YEAR 

AFXER 

Would things have been very different if 
Rajiv was still alive? 


T he fiircc played ilselfoul befo¬ 
re fate intervened. It was late 
in the evening sometime towar¬ 
ds the end of Miirch 1991. 
Rajiv Gandhi sat at his desk m 
10 Janpath with a quizzical smile. A 
middle-aged Congrcss(I) MP sat oppo¬ 
site him expressing his inability to fight 
the Indore seal in the forthcoming gene¬ 
ral elections. "The electorate is cosmopo¬ 
litan and a tall, all-India figure would 
win," he pleaded. 

Rajiv Who, for instance'^ 

The MP: Narasimha Raoji. . 

Rajiv; But he has told me (in roughly 
these words) he doesn’t wish to contest 
the polls because he is not well. Any¬ 
way, go and convince the old man (said 
respectfully) or you will have to fight 
instead. (Rajiv apparently picked up a 
nearby telephone and asked Rao to 
await his emissary.) 

The Congressman arrived at Rao’s 
residence and was ushered in. 

Rao: Well, w'hat is it‘^ 
rhe MP. Rajivji sug¬ 
gested that you should 
fight the Indore scat. A 
senior leader like you 
would win hands down 
Rao: But I have told 
Rajivji that 1 cannot con¬ 
test. My health is bad. 

(Beckons an aide to fetch 
a file he has maintained 
on his illness.) See. I’ve 
had bypass surgery and 
the doctors have advised 
me complete rest. Tell 
Ra)ivji that 1 am available 
in Delhi whenever he 
needs advice. But I don’t 
want to continue in active 


If fate had been 
kinder and with a 
bit of tact, Rajiv 
could luwe 
worked the 
electoral 
arithmetic as 
much to hie 
advantage as 
Rao has 


politics. I wish to catch up on my lead¬ 
ing and intend to write something that 
will be of lasting value to the country. 

The junior party man came away and 
iccountcd the conversation to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi Nothing more was said. 

Rao kept his word and slowly started 
dissociating himself from the elections. 
Rajiv, m turn, fought ferocu>us|y to 
come back again. He was his party's siiir. 
campaigner and this twk him to lar cor¬ 
ners of the country. On one such trip, to 
Tamil Nadu, he consented to visit the Sri- 
perumbudur constituency of the senior 
Congress(I) leader, Maragalhani 
Chandrashekhar. 

And there, on the iippointed day, at 
the f(X)t of the floodlights, straining at 
the barricades, stoixl a dark- 
complexioned, diminutive, bespectacl¬ 
ed girl with a garland in her hand. This 
was meant for Rajiv Gandhi, she told the 
inquisitive securitymen, and they let her 
be. 

Rajiv arrived and wav¬ 
ing at the crowds, walked 
towards the dais. The girl 
stepped forward and 
Rajiv stopped. Thanu, for 
that was her name, bent 
down, as if to touch his 
feel. And then followed a 
blinding flash accompani¬ 
ed by a fierce explosion. 
One moment, he was 
there. In the next instan¬ 
ce, he lay on the ground 
with the front of his face 
blown away. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi had been assassinated. 

The rest is history. 
After a 20-day period of 
mourning, the nation 
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was swamped by a sympathy wave. And 
Narasimha Rao, who was reconciled to a 
life in the cloister of books, became 
Prime Minister in the fractured election 
that followed. As the weeks and months 
passed, the first fears of a sickly premier¬ 
ship were quickly replaced with an admi¬ 
ration for the rapid rallying around. 

Power had obviously acted as a tonic 
on P.V. Narasimha Rao. 

And yet, if events had not quite unfold¬ 
ed in this manner...if fate had been kin¬ 
der...if Rajiv had heeded the intelligence 
warnings and not visited Sriperurnbudiir 
that fateful night...if he had simply cried 
off on the (justifiable) grounds that he 
was tired...if he had visited Arncthi, 
instead, and so escaped that untimely 
death, what course would Indian polity 
have taken? Would Rajiv have been 
king and Rao forgotten? One a hadshah 
and the other a b(x^kworm? 

P olitics is no kinder. Rajiv, as a 
spectrum of political opinion feels, 
may not have become Prime Minister, 
after all. The Congress(I), it is reasoned, 
would have obtained a maximum of bet¬ 
ween 175-185 seats, leading to the for¬ 
mation of a coalition government at the 
Centre. 

The vice-president of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), Sunder Singh Bhan- 
dari, claims that his political grouping 
would have won almost 200 scats. But 
even his own analysis doesn’t work up 
that figure. "We don’t know if we could 
have formed a government,” admits 
Bhandari. 

Subramaniam Swamy, president of 
the Janata Party, says the National Front- 
Left Front (NF-LF) combine would 
have managed some 230 seats and may 
have sued for power. If Rajiv hadn’t 
been killed, he says, they would have 
done very well in the south as well as in 
Orissa, Maharashtra, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh. "Seventy seats in north 
India are ascribable to the sympathy 
wave for Rajiv," he contends, (Others 
say 50 seats.) 

In the same breath, though, he says he 
would have managed to topple the NF- 
LF government by December 1991 to 
enable Rajiv to take command. Realis¬ 
ing the ridiculousness of the proposi¬ 
tion, Swamy confessed in the next sen¬ 
tence: "I don’t know if Rajiv would ever 
have come to power.” 


A third assessment is that with a tally 
of 175-odd seats, the Congress(I) would 
have broken up with a nameless, fonn- 
less Syndicate or satrap fighting over the 
sp)oiIs. Several senior Congressmen are 
convinced of this scenario except that 
Swamy has a logical counter-point; 
"Most of the Congress’ victory was 
from the south." 

What if the Congrcss(I) became the 
single largest party but with only 185 
seals? Says a senior Congressman: "We 
could have broken the National Front 
but there is no surety that we would have 
succeeded. Indeed, our attempts to do so 
immediately after the elections would 
have been seen in bad light and perhaps 
even lead to a closing of ranks in the 
National Front." 

In the circumstances, would it have 
been easier for the Congress to set up a 


coalition at the Centre — fairly? Who 
would have been the other partner? "It 
had to be the NF-LF,” argues Bhandari. 
"We would not have come in, nor would 
the Congress(I) have asked us to. But 1 
don’t think that Rajiv would have been 
acceptable to the NF-LF. Anyone but 
him." 

Who then? 

Two names are suggested. That of 
Narain Dutt Tiwari. Tiwari lost his elec¬ 
tions, so he wouldn’t have been conside¬ 
red. No such stigma was attached to 
Rao. And what if he had contested the 
Indore seat, as Rajiv, with all good inten¬ 
tions, wanted him to? The Congress(I) 
crashed out of the big town by a huge 
margin and Rao couldn’t have bettered 
the tally. Once again, fate was kinder to 
the old man. 


Rajiv’s liberal economic measures somehow came to 
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(Clockwise from left) R^|iv with 
Qorbachev In Moscow; with Sonia In 
China; with Ronald Reagan in 
Washington: an astute diplomat 


the.MPs that he had in his first term? 
Would he have learnt from the past mis¬ 
takes? How would the party have fared 
under him? And might he have made a 
good Prime Minister in his second 
coming? 

A set-piece analysis: 


W as there anyway, then, that Rajiv 
could have made a convincing 
comeback'^ Yes, if fate had been kinder 
to him and he had survived the assassina¬ 
tion attempt. In that event, and with a bit 
ot tact, he could have worked the electo¬ 
ral arithmetic as much to his advantage 
as Rao has. 

But, was he likely to show finesse in 
his dealings with the Opposition this 
lime around? And, would he have mana¬ 
ged with a little over half the strength of 


The party 

There was never any doubt that Rajiv 
was the monarch, much as his mother 
was an empress and his grandfather a 
pater royale. He never really had to con¬ 
tend with a Number 2 (Arun Nehru tried 
and failed), couldnT be bothered about a 
Syndicate (there was none in his time) 
and meted out swift punishments to 
would-be satraps (Bansi Lai in Haryana, 
Jagannath Mishra in Bihar, Virendra 
Pali I in Karnataka, and so on ) 


Would a Tirupati-like election have 
been held? "He tried in his time to hold 
organisational polls," said a senior Con¬ 
gressman, "but people like Ghulam 
Nabi Azad invariably scared him with 
the threat that the party would be taken 
over by the others." 

There was also a certain finality about 
another point: a successor to him. In the 
tradition of the Congress, it is hard to dis¬ 
lodge the man at the top. But that has not 
prevented rivalries building up around 
Rao, for instance. Despite doing rather 
well as PM, there is a feeling that Rao is 
there for the interim. On the other hand, 
the presence of a Rajiv Gandhi would 
have smothered the succession ques¬ 
tion, unless he had himself designated 
someone to take over after him. 
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The Opposition 

Rajiv Gandhi was not a consensus 
man like Rao is and, therefore, politics 
in his second term would have been hyp¬ 
ed up. On an issue like the Ram Mandir, 
he would have rushed to prove his secu¬ 
lar crcdcniials by having dismissed the 
Kalyan Singh regime. This would natu¬ 
rally have provoked the BJP to launch 
another of its violence-prone move¬ 
ments and most of northern India may 
have been on the boil. He had no patien¬ 
ce to call the BJP’s bluff: likely as not, 
he would have arrested M M.Joshi 
before he could set off for Srinagar 
on his Lkta Yatra, handing him a victory^ 
where none existed. 

On Mandal, it is generally thought 
that he would have acted just like Rao 
has: give it a decent, judicial burial. But 
where quietness has marked Rao’s style, 
Rajiv’s would have been characterised 
by a kind of loud innocence. And yet, his 
natural exuberance would have been for¬ 
cibly tempered by the absence of a parlia¬ 
mentary majority. But, at the same time, 
he was not very good at accommodating 
the Opposition. In the circumstances, 
you can’t say how he would have manag¬ 
ed a confidence vote, the passage of the 
Finance Bill, or the election of a Presi¬ 
dent approved by the Congress(I). 


O n the flip side, the Opposition, too, 
wouldn’t have been as tolerant of 
him as they are of Rao. As BJP’s S.S. 
Bhandari point.s out: "Anytime he tried 
to assert himself, there would have been 
a break-up. I cannot rule out the possibili- 


e identified with his pubiic schooi background 
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ly of anolher round of elections.” 
Trouble was, he represented The Family 
and on two (Kcasions, once in 1977 and 
the second lime in 1989, the principal 
reason for the coming together of the 
Opposition was to beat the Gandhis, 
either mother or son. It was hard to live 
down this historical animus. 

His people 

There are unsubstantiated stories that 
he had grown tired and distrustful of 
those who made up his so-called coterie. 
Suhramaniam Swamy reveals that Rajiv 
had told him in private that he had decid¬ 
ed to go in for u new team that cut across 
party lines. Rajiv, apparently, had in 
mind his own age-Jroup (47, last year), 
plus or minus ten years. How he hoped 
to get them together or what he planned 
to do with them or how he was hoping to 
dispose off his old associates (if at all) 
are still speculative issues. 

At any rate, he did feel let down "by 
his people” and this feeling grew even 
stronger in those years out of power. 
People who say they know Rajiv talk of 
two phases of his interaction with collea¬ 
gues: one before March 1987 and the 
Bofors revelations, and the other after. 
Before the howitzer scandal blew up, 
Rajiv was .said to be very open and tnisl- 
ing in his dealings. But once the three 
persons who he was very close to — 
Arun Nehru, Arun Singh and V.P.Singh 
I — left him one after another, he grew to 
be suspicious. Says Swamy: "If he trust¬ 
ed someone, he trusted him totally. 
When he became distrustful after the 
V.P. Singh affair, he became almost 
irrational.” 

His government 

Foreign policy and defence 

Rajiv would almost certainly have 
given a higher profile to diplomacy and 
followed it up with much-publicised 
visits abroad. But as a former aide of his 
put it: ”He was an international leader 
but the country had become largely irre¬ 
levant to the developed world. Before 
long, he would have recognised the 
fruitlessness of his forays." 

La.st February, for instance, Swamy 
and several others persuaded him not to 
visit Iran to broker a peace between the 
warring United States and Iraq. But he 


claimed he had made commitments and 
couldn’t pull out. The result was that he 
arrived at Teheran about the time that 
Saddam Hussein was putting fire to 
Kuwait's oil wells as a prelude to the 
withdrawal The mis.sion, unsurpri¬ 
singly. bombed. 

Swamy attributes the flawed tnp to 
.some of what he calls Rajiv Gandhi's 
"Anglo-Saxon-educated poodles”. They 
probably did sec it as a last-ditch attempt 
to win over the Muslim electorate that 
had grown distant after Rajiv permitted 
kar seva on the di.sputcd Babri Masjid 
site in 1989. His belter judgement would 
have perhaps made him cancel the tour. 
But he was overriden by his advisers. 

A gain, his gut reaction was to support 
the Americans on the refuelling 
issue. The Chandra Shekhar govern¬ 
ment had sought his clearance in view of 
the alliance and he had apparently okay¬ 
ed it. But once the National Front-Left 
Front combine created an uproar and it 
appeared that the Muslims were looking 
towards V.P. Singh as a saviour of sorts, 


Rajiv changed his stance overnight and 
went hammer and tongs at Chandra 
Shekhar. The volte - face was 
embarrassing. 

"He had a tendency to review every ! 

decision,” .says Swamy, sadly. And | 

what IS more, he was uneasy about anyth- | 
mg connected with America. The days | 
of ”naam yaad karadoori^a " were never ? 
to be repeated, of course, but he had an | 
abiding — or "healthy" — distrust of J 
Washington. Thus, in the current con- | 
troversy over the transfer of Russian | 
rocket technology to India, Ra|iv would | 
have almost certainly lashed out at | 
White House. By doing so, he would I 
have accurately reflected the public opin- | 

ion but this might have damaged Indo- | 
American relations on another plane. | 

Didn't he understand realpolitikl He 
probably '^id, as is indicated by his desi¬ 
re to develop good relations with China. 

(He undertook a personal visit defying 
conventional logic.) But he had his 
biases: his friends say he was convinced 


The presence of Rajiv Gandhi would have smothered 
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(Clockwise from left) Haily waves to 
the crowds In Calciitta; with his 
mother, Indira Qandhi; with 
Narasimha Rao: setting the agenda 

that the Americans were not for him. 
When the Soviet Union had shown signs 
of breaking up, he had come to mistrust 
the unipolar military power even more. 
He toyed with two "containment" 
options — if they can be called that — 
and these may have found an outlet if he 
had come to power. 

One of these pertained to reorienting 
the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM). 
He wanted populous, middle powers of 
NAM — like Malaysia, Indonesia, Bra¬ 
zil, and so on — to come together in a 
quasi military-economic group and act 
as a bulwark against the United States. 
The idea may appear fantastic now but it 
seemed quite feasible to its conceivers. 


The other scheme envi.saged transforma¬ 
tion of the country into a major military 
power. 

And how was that to be done? On the 
one hand, Rajiv was determined to 
embark on a massive defence modernisa¬ 
tion and acquisition programme. He had 
doubled the defence budget in his time 
so this was no empty resolve. On the 
other, there were plans to redraw the 
country's international b(^)undaries. To 
this end, relations with China and Israel 
had to be mended. "We meant to use that 
cordiality to do many things from Afgha¬ 
nistan to Indonesia," suggested one of 
his friends archly. Added Swamy, sug¬ 
gestively: "He was also amenable to find¬ 
ing a solution to both Punjab and Kash¬ 
mir by taking a hard line on Pakistan." 

The economy 

How would Rajiv have dealt with the 
economic collapse? 

"He would have done pretty much 
what the Prime Minister is now doing," 


the succession question 


says Bimal Jalan, secretary in the Plann¬ 
ing Commission and a former economic 
adviser to Rajiv Gandhi. "I guess the 
style might have been different, but the 
contents would have been the same." 

This statement is hardly surprising. 
Rajiv, in the first few years of his tenure, 
came to be known as a liberaliser. This 
was a slink word then, of course. The lil- 
tle-4(nown side of him is that he also 
made fiscal discipline an acceptable 
phrase way back in 1987, when he was 
his own finance minister. And yet, Rajiv 
could never sell the idea of liberalisation 
with the same grace and success as Rao 
has. 

W hy was that ? Rajiv's liberal econo¬ 
mic measures somehow came to 
be identified with his western, public 
school background. And as the second 
was not readily acceptable, the first also 
got shot down. It was different with Rao. 
For decades he was steeped in the Con¬ 
gress tradition and, at some point of 
time, he was also a Fabian socialist. So 
when he adopted the reforms, the rank 
and file of the party had less reason to res¬ 
ist It. Jairam Ramesh. working with the 
Planning Commission, captures the spi¬ 
rit when he observes: "Rajiv Gandhi put 
liberalisation on the agenda but Narasim¬ 
ha Rao made it respectable." 

Would Rajiv have carried on with it 
regardless of the criticism, like Rao is 
doing? There is no unanimity on that. 
Some say he would have been his own 
finance minister and pushed it through. 
Others reckon he might have taken some¬ 
one else as finance minister (may be Pra- 
nab Mukherjee, may be not) and worked 
through him. And when the going got 
lough? "I can't say," is all that Ramesh 
says. Added a senior economist: "Man- 
mohan Singh, though, has got more free¬ 
dom than any finance minister before 
him." 

In sum, Rajiv Gandhi would have 
come into his second term hampered by 
circumstances. This was his era and his 
lime. And yet, the deep political and per¬ 
sonal shocks of the first term had per¬ 
haps left their .scars on him. If he had 
learnt any lessons, he had learnt it only 
loo well. He reacted to situations by dis¬ 
playing cither extreme caution or dare. 
A show of balance would have done 
admirably in his second coming. • 

N. K Subnunmian/Naw DalM 
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LIFE WITHOUT 

RAJIV 

Sonia Gandhi today: what she does now, and 
what she could do 


7 wasn't expet tin^ him hack home. 


We had one in the mornint^ to vote, and 
as was hi\ schedule, he was to leave for 
the south after completing his meetinf^s. 
He came hack unexpet tedlv, had a 
wash, met the Japanese TV crew for five . 
minutes, went to Privanka and hid her 
^oodhye Ihen he came to the hedroom 
to hid me i^oodhve, and then he lejt. I 
kept looking at him from the window of 
our hedroom...httle did I realise that 
this MY/v the last time I was seeint* him " 

— Hxcerpl IVom Sonia Gandhrs I'orlhco- 
niing book, Rajiv, a iribulc !o her lale 
husband. 


Sonia with Rahul and Priyanka: 
a lonely life 



W hen he was alive, her 
world revolved 

around him. But des¬ 
pite her all-consuming 
love for her husband, 
Sonia managed to keep his politics out 
of it. Now that Rajiv is no more, her 
world continues to revolve around him. 
But she has managed the even more diffi¬ 
cult feal of keeping his political legacy 
— and what becomes of it — out of it. 

If there is anything that exercises the 
nation’s imagination more than the fate 
of the Nehru-Gandhi dynasty, it is the 
elusive figure of Rajiv’s widow-. Soma. 
Will she join politics now that a year has 
elapsed since her husband's assassina¬ 
tion? Will she allow her children to do 
•.so? Does she have any interest in how 
the Congress government shapes up? Is 
she concerned with the preservation of 
'the Nehru-Gandhi legacy? How docs 
she spend her days? How does she occu 
py herself now that the still point around 
which her world revolved — Rajiv - ■ 
no longer exists? 

Few answers, if any, are forthcoming 
to these questions. Among Sonia's 
friends a conspiracy of silence prevails, 
'fhe feeling is that she has suffered 
enough, and that the least she deserves is 
some amount of privacy, in which to 
recover from the blow that fate has dealt 
her. And this protective instinct among 
those who have access to 10 Janpath 
ensures that nobody is willing to divulge 
any information about her to outsiders 
— and certainly not to the press. 

So, the enigma that is Sonia Gandhi 
persists. 



S tarved of infoimation, people giasp 
at every little snippet about Soma 
and her fainily that makes it out of 10 Jan- ’ 
path. That she is working on a picture 
book on Rajiv (jandhi, due to be publish¬ 
ed by Viking Penguin, is no secret. Nor 
IS the fact that her close friend Manjulika 
Dubey (a former editoi with Roll Books, 
and the wife of Suman Dubey, Rajiv's 
friend and associate from Doon School 
and Cambridge to the Prime Minister's 
Office) IS helping her whth the project, in 
the works for the last seven months or so. 

The book is divided into three major 
chapters. The first deals with Rajiv's 
and Sonia’s 1‘amily, in which she wTiles 
about her mother-in-law Jndira CJandhi. 
Soma also devotes space to the security 


Veiy little of Sonia Gandhi’s future plans filter out of 
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problems hci bimily had lo luce, and 
how her children, Rahul and Priyanka, 
were deprived of a normal chddhood 
because of the peculiar enciimstances of 
iheir upbringing 

'I'he second chapter of the book com¬ 
prises various photographs of Rajiv, tak¬ 
en over the years. And the thiril and last 
chapter includes pictures Irom Rajiv's 
personal collection, which have never 
before been made public, and make the 
persona ol Rajiv, the photography butf, 
come alive. 

The book ends on 21 May, 1991. 
There is no going nito the post- 
assassination period, no mention of who 
broke the news of Rajiv's death to her, 
or how life progresses alter his passing 


away. Her plans for the future and those 
of Rahul and Priyanka remain 
undisclosed. 

Sonia worked on the book in the very 
same study that Rajiv Gandhi used to 
receive visitors in. But she never cvei 
occupied the chair that Rajiv used to sit 
on. 

But then, nobody can fill the vacuum 
that his death created in the 10 Janpath 
household—no, not even Sonia. 

S onia’s way of coping with her grief 
has been to retreat into a private 
world, where very few people are allow¬ 
ed entry — emerging only to deal with 
Work revolving around the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi Foundation {see box). Over the last 


Sonia with Rail v during a viait to 
Calcutta; her worid atlll revolvoa 
around him 

year, she has accepted no invitations at 
all, preferring to spend her free moments 
with family and such friends as the 
Dubeys. 

Rumour in Bombay had it that Sonia 
would make an exception for the premie¬ 
re of Khudci Gawalu organised by close' 
friend Amilabh Bachchan — the hero of 
the film — with the priKceds going to 
the foundation. But no, Sonia didn't 
attend; instead, Suman Dubey and Waja- 
hat Habibulhih represented the 
foundation. 


10 Janpath. So, the enigma that is Sonia persists 
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•• ' • ■i.y. 

Ri(|iv Gaixfiu' FbuodMon 
'' 7 )|F'd|C!F) Ims attracted a rairshaiite> 0 f 
: ..^iNihiiii ^Rce its inception a. 

' ’il^/Biit jo many ways, k-,8dll' 
<^ 'f9ittins the most significant tribute 
/jt^the ^in leader and what he stood 
I -'Cor, Concentrating on five key-areas 
i. of Ipier^ which were central 4o 
'. '.foJiY Oandhi's concerns the 
- o^lMad of literacy, the promotion <£ 

'. sda^nce and technology in develop- 
' ^1Dent, the empowerment of the under* 
pti^le^ed and the handicapped, the 
promotion of excellence in aviation 
: esiabtishmem of an institute 

;;^!#JtoeJlehice-^the RGF hopes to ini- 
^aM practical programmes in these 
aiOi&of ntuional development. 

Ft^tldning out of Jawahar Bha* 
•v^ti in-the capital, the foundation, 

. with Sonia Candhi at the helm, has 
managed to raise enough funds on its 
own to be able to commence work, 
•fhe Congress party has pitched in 
with a whopping Rs 2.5 crore dona- 
.tion out of the Rs 14 crore that the ' 
'foundation has so far collected. Of 
coutse, Sonia Gandhi turned down 
the government's offer a Rs lOB . 
crofc donation to the foundation last 
.■year.'- ,■ 


At home, Sonia receives visitors from 
11 am to 1 pm, and then again in the eve¬ 
ning from .5 to 7 pm, even as guards from 
the elite Special Protection Group mill 
around the house. Her callers range from 
politicians to social workers, from fore¬ 
ign dignitaries to friends and relatives. 

With Rahul having gone back to the 
United States — he attends college at 
Harvard and is, apparently, on the pain¬ 
ful road to recovery—it is left to Priyan- 
ka to take care of Sonia and the house. 
She is just as protective of her mother as 
.she was -immediately following the 
assassination, when it wa.s impossible to 


. Id), 
knits 

the R(XP,; many 
drawn up bsf the. 
dnuidy >aadmiiy. 

<iuake diprastMed . 

sbt btte kd yey, 

. dd 

noln•|w^t^lNi|dl^8d^:i^^ 
itltef'Work'MKihg Aeidliid^'AMicI',' 
that’s not The foundatipn'IfQO'W-. 
I funding aprqject todevd^ 
totypes of ''eaillK|mii3^!i^^ 
houses* in cenpenticA 
University and theCmbal6.miiii§ 
Research Institute. 

Literacy is anodter aiea where the. 
foundation hopes to make a dent A 
sutKnmmittee of trustees has been - 
set up to bring together a group of 
volunteers and experts, including 
(kTiciais from the. fflinistiy of humap 
resource devekyiment. And a Hte* !; 
racy cell with Dr Indira Kmthra at die 
helm has alrearfy b^Utt work.' 

A series of one-day semiflais 
held in the four metros last bidVetifi- ' 
ber to explore what the foundation 
could do to promote the.cause of (he 
disabled, particularly in the Held of 


see Sonia Gandhi without her 
daughter’s arm draped around her. And, 
that she is her father’s daughter is clear; 
for, Priyanka’s favourite mtxle of relaxa¬ 
tion is going for long drives in her Gypsy. 

B ut even if Sonia Gandhi wants to' 
have nothing to do with politics, 
will the Congress agree to have nothing 
to do with her? Clearly not, if the num¬ 
ber of requests that come from party 
leaders asking for appointments are 
anything to go by. And now, Sonia 
appears to have resigned herself to the 
fact that the Congress is part of her life. 



cohununication,' visibility, motiva¬ 
tion and management. 

In the field health, the Rajiv 
fSandhi Foundation has collaborated 
wid) In^iwt India Foundation to get 
die ho^pkt^ pn wheels, Lifeline 
to stop at Amethi, Rajiv's 
constituency. This unique train 
offers on-tbe-spot diagnostic, medi- 
.'Cal and suigical treatment and houses 


She has, however, hit upon a happy 
compromise. She will meet with mem¬ 
bers of the party and the government, 
give them a patient hearing, but will not 
dabble in politics herself. Thus, while 
Sonia is quite willing to meet Narasimha 
Rao and speak to him over the phone— 
she is said to have developed a very 
good rapport with the Prime Minister— 
she has not favoured the ‘Sonia bri¬ 
gade’, comprising such ‘Rajiv loyalists’ 
as Ratnakar Pandey and S.S. Ahluwalia, 
with an audience. 

If Sonia can at all be said to be close to 
any member of the Narasimha Rao 


Sonia appears to have resigned herself to the fact thaj 






Sonia wKh foundation mombofa: In R«||fv*a momory 


a fully-equipped operation theatre. 

Chairperson Sonia Gandhi who, 
according to Habibullah, "plays an 
active role in the decision-making of 
the foundation", and the other office¬ 
bearers are categorical about the fact 
that the foundation has no political 
affiliations or motivation. But the 
foundation's close links with the pre¬ 
sent Congress government at the Cen- 


governincnt, it is to human resource 
minister Arjun Singh. One reason tor 
this could be that Arjun Singh has 
always (for want of a better expression) 
known his place, and two, that he has 
always made himself available for what¬ 
ever services the Gandhis may have ask¬ 
ed of him. 

Sharad Pawar, however, has failed 
singularly in his attempts to make 
inroads into 10 Janpath — though, not 
for lack of trying. While some insist that 
Sonia is averse to him because Rajiv 
never trusted Pawar during his lifetime, 
others proffer an entirely different cxpla- 


tre—its trustees include Prime Mini¬ 
ster Narasimha Rao, home minister 
S.B. Chavan, commerce mihister P. 
Chidambaram, and Congress mem¬ 
bers MJ. Akbar and Mani Shankso' 
Aiyar among others — will ensure 
that however well-meaning the inten¬ 
tions of the Rajiv Ganndhi Founda¬ 
tion are, it will continue to generate 
one controversy after another. 


nation. According to them, Sonia speaks 
three languages: Italian, Hindi and 
English, none of which Sharad is conver¬ 
sant with. Hence, his failure at gelling 
anywhere with her. 

O f the erstwhile ‘Rajiv men’, few sur¬ 
vive at 10 Janpath. And prominent 
among the casualties is R.K. Dhawarl. 
During the immediate aftermath of the 
assa.ssination, Dhawan was much in evi¬ 
dence at the Gandhi household, even 
though he didn’t get to meet Sonia too 
often. 'About a month after Rajiv's 
death, Dhawan sent in a slip to his 


I leader’s widow asking for an appoint- 
i ment. The reply was terse. Til send for 
you when I need you, wrote Sonia. 

It’s been a year since then, and 
Dhawan has remained away from 10 Jan¬ 
path all this while. Recently, however, 
soon after winning the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee (CWC) election in fact, 
Dhawan wrote to Sonia asking for an 
appointment. It was granted, and 
Dhawan spent most of his time rubbish¬ 
ing Satish Sharma, who, he said, had mis¬ 
used Sonia’s name at Tirupati, making 
out as if he was 10 Janpath’s candidate. 

While Dhawan’s detractors maintain 
that Sonia only met him becau.se she was 
giving time to all the newly-electcd 
CWC members, his friends insist that 
Sharma’s recent loss of clout is because 
of Dhawan’s complaints to Sonia. 

Whatever the truth of that particular 
matter, it is beyond dispute that the good 
Captain is no longer a major player at 10 
Janpath. He may well come and go as he 
pleases, but he has been kept out of the 
Rajiv Gandhi Foundation, as good an 
indicator as any of his being out of 
favour. 

V. George’s position, on the other 
hand, remains unassailable. Now func¬ 
tioning as secretary to Sonia Gandhi, 
George helps with the research lor 
and also helps locate photographs 
for the book. He did become the subject 
of controversy when Narasimha Rao 
refused hfm a Rajya Sabha nomination. 
But before bad feelings could develop, 
the Prime Minister explained matters to 
Sonia, who made it clear that she had no 
special interest in seeing George 
nominated. 

In fact, the demarcation between 
Rajiv Gandhi s nemory (which she 
wants to honour and preserve) and the 
fate of Rajiv's men in politics (from 
which she wants to dissociate herself) is 
clear in Sonia’s mind. As is the convic¬ 
tion that she will not stand for any politi¬ 
cisation of her husband’s death; hence 
her refusal to have the foundation fund 
the construction of a memorial at Sripe- 
rumbudur, as proposed by Congress MP 
Maragatham Chandrashekhar. 

And no, Sonia will not be visiting Sri- 
perumbudur on Rajiv’s death anniversa¬ 
ry, either. Her’s is a very private grief, 
and she will observe it in the most priva¬ 
te of ways. • 

Sooma Qoawamf/Naw Delhi 


the Congress is part of her life 
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in Javed Mir’s scheme, 
freedom of speech is 
guaranteed to anyone 
who happens to 
possess a 
Kaiashnikov, and the 
JKLF( right) under 
him beiieve 
the same 



A matter of 
principle 

How important is freedom of speech in 
this country? And how far are we prepared 
to go to protect it? 


ver the last month, Sun¬ 
day has been involved in 
two controversies. Both 
are about similar issues. 

In the first case, our speci¬ 
al correspondent, Shiraz Sidhva. wrote 
an article on Kashmir and quoted a home 
ministry official as saying that the 
Jammu and Kashmir LiberationFront(J- 
KLF) served as a bulwark against 
Pakistani influence in the Valley. The 
official also singled out Javed Mir, a 
JKLF leader who. he suggested, was not 
well-disposed towards Pakistan. The 


quote was interesting because it suggest¬ 
ed that however much the Government 
of India loathed the JKLF, it still preferr¬ 
ed it to an openly pro-Pakistani outfit. 
Naturally, we used it as a blurb with the 
story. 

When the issue reached Kashmir, the 
JKLF reacted in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner. It banned Sunday from the Valley 
and specifically banned Shiraz from 
entering Kashmir. The message was 
clear: if she does land up in Srinagar, 
then wc are not responsible for any fate 
that might befall her. 


What made this virtual death threat so 
bizarre is that Shiraz has spent the last 
two years being regarded as pro¬ 
militant. Many people who have been 
unable to stomach her unwillingness to 
wave the flag and to file jingoistic copy 
have questioned her credentials and 
accused her of overplaying the atrcKities 
committed by the Indian Army in Kash¬ 
mir. The militants, for their part, have 
recogni.sed that she is one of the few jour¬ 
nalists on the Kashmir beat who reports 
the truth even when it goes against the 
stated policy of the Government of 
India. (Much to her and our embarras¬ 
sment, there was even talk of appointing 
her editor of The JKLF Time\!) 

Yet, all it took was a single blurb for 
these same militants to issue what 
amounted to a death threat. 

T he second controversy still rages. A 
month ago, after Salman Rushdie 
had blamed India for starting The Sata¬ 
nic Verses furore and asked that the ban 
on his book be lifted, wc carried a story 
examining the rights and wrongs of the 
issue. Wc also went back to many of the 
people who had originally called for the 
ban and asked if they were willing to 
reconsider. 

What depressed us was that while the 
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ban-the-book brigade (vSyed Shahabud- 
dm, Salman Khurshid, clc.) said the pre¬ 
dictable things, many liberal Muslims 
who we knew had actually been against 
the ban when it was imposed in I9S8 
refused to be drawn into the discussion. 
It was significant that some of them had 
since entered politics and were nursing 
their constituencies. Others were simply 
reluctant to get embroiled m any 
controversy. 

Only one educated Muslim liberal 
had the guts and the conviction to open¬ 
ly lake a positu^n that was fair and res¬ 
ponsible. Mushirul Hasan, the pro-vice 
chancellor of Delhi’s Jamia Millia 
University said that he found the book 
deeply offensive But no, he said, he did¬ 
n’t think that it should be proscribed 
because he did not believe in banning 
books. 

This seemingly reasonable statement 
was enough to provoke howls ot outrage 
at his university. Militant students call¬ 
ed for his resignation. One maniac even 
issued a death threat at a public function. 

As the controversy snowballed, mini¬ 
sters, MPs, journalists and failed politici¬ 
ans were drawn into it. Each day, the 
Delhi press was full of stories about the 
goings-on at Jamia, and soon, it became 
a mini-Shah Bano affair in which every 


Muslim political figure felt he had to 
lake sides. 

But take sides over which issue? 

Over whether The Satanic Verses 
should be banned or not? No. Over 
which faction should have control of 
Jamia Millia. 

Anyone reading the papers could be 
forgiven for thinking that the controver- 



Salman Rushdie blamed 
India for starting the 
Verses furore 
and asked that the ban 
on his book be lifted 


sy had nothing to do with the Verses. 
Now, it was all a question of whether Sal¬ 
man Khurshid was inciting the students. 
Whether Arjun Singh had dragged Syed 
vShahabuddin into the dispute by appoin¬ 
ting him a mediator. Whether this had 
annoyed some of Singh’s aides who 
were playing their own little games in 
the media. And so on. 

H ow are the two controversies 
related? 

At a superficial level, there are some 
obvious similarities. Both concern 
Muslim politics, to the extent that you 
can see the problem in Kashmir in Isla¬ 
mic terms. Both centre around perfectly 
reasonable statements which have evok¬ 
ed extreme and unreasonable responses. 
And strangely enough, despite the 
Muslim angle, both pieces are written by 
members of religious minorities. Shiraz 
Sidhva is a Parsi, while Louise Fernan¬ 
des is a Christian. 

But the connection between the two 
issues goes beyond trivialities. In essen¬ 
ce, both are about the same thing: free¬ 
dom of speech. 

The JKLF respected Sunday and Shi¬ 
raz Sidhva as long as it agreed with what 
we were saying. The moment the milit¬ 
ants thought we had said something that 
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ESSAY 



Of late, there has been much talk of freedom of the 
press In the context of Jayalalltha and Tamil Nadu. 
The Issue everybody Is comfortable with is to paint 
Jayalalltha as a vamp 


they did not agree with, they responded 
with bans and implied threats. 

Obviously, in Javed Mir’s scheme of 
things, freedom of speech is only guaran¬ 
teed to anyone who happens to possess a 
Kalashnikov. 

The Jamia controversy is also about 
freedom of speech. Though the entire 
.squabble has de.scended into the nether¬ 
world of communal politics, at least 
some of those involved have retained 
enough of a perspective to recognise 
that the issue is Mushirul Hasan's right 
to say what he feels abc^ut ethical and reli¬ 
gious issues, without being accused of 
selling his community down the river. 

O f the two controversies, at least one 
appears to have come to some kind 
of resolution. After Shiraz Sidhva wrote 
a first-person piece in Sunday a fort¬ 
night ago, the JKLF was shamed into 
withdrawing its ban on Sunday. And 
Javed Mir has since phoned Shiraz to 
assure her that she is welcome in 
Kashmir. 

Sadly, the same is not true of the 
Jamia controversy. Even those who per¬ 
ceive that the real issue is Mushirul 
Hasan's right to say what he likes, are 
happy to bury the issue of principle and 
fight the battle at/ the level of 
personalities. 

Nobody seems to accept that in the 




long run, whether a junior minister of 
the Government of India incited the stu¬ 
dents will not seem significani. Nor will 
it matter if the human resource ministry 
has misused its authority. 

What will matter is the extent to 
which we value freedom of .speech in 
this country. And how far we are prepar¬ 
ed to go to protect it. 

W hich brings u.s, inevitably, to the 
central issue in the second con¬ 
troversy. Should the ban on The Satanic 
Verses have been imposed in the first 
place? And should it be revoked now? 

What is most extraordinary about the 
current fracas is that even those indivi¬ 
duals who use Mushirul Hasan's right to 
freedom of speech as the excuse to make 
political points are strangely silent on 
the more substantive issue of Salman 
Rushdie’s right of expression. 

Yes. of course. Mushirul Hasan had 
every right to say what he did. And a libe¬ 
ral society cannot allow students who 
believe otherwise to terrorise him into 
changing his mind. 

But what about Rushdie? What about 
the issues that Hasan raised, rather than 
his righHo raise them? 

It is bizarre and sad that virtually no 
political figure of any consequence — 
outside of the BJP which, of course, has 
its own axe to grind — has stood up for 
what Hasan said. 


Nor do they see the contradiction bet¬ 
ween defending Hasan’s freedom of 
expression and denying the same free¬ 
dom to Rushdie. 

What Hasan said makes sense. You 
and I might find a book offensive but 
that does not give us the right to deny 
others the opportunity to read it and 
make up their owq minds. 

If you believe in freedom of speech, 
then you have to make too many compli¬ 
cated intellectual somersaults to support 
the ban on the Verses and still be 
consistent. 

Freedom of expression is a first prin¬ 
ciple. And once you trample on it — as 
India has done by banning the Verses — 
then such consequences as the Jamia 
controversy are cetjain to follow. 

O f late, there has been much talk of 
freedom of the press in the context 
of Jayalalitha and Tamil Nadu. That is 
the kind of issue that everyone is com¬ 
fortable with; it is to paint Jayalalitha as 
a vamp, and to huff and puff 
self-righteously. 

But we are less willing to see other 
issues in terms of freedom of speech. 
When Shiraz repi^rtcd honestly from 
Kashmir about the misbehaviour of the 
Indian Army, the government question¬ 
ed her patriotism. When the JKLF didn’t 
like what she wrote, they banned her 
from the Valley. 

At first, those who bought the Jingois¬ 
tic line on Kashmir argued that journal¬ 
ists should suppress facts to advance our 
national interests. Later, the JKLF took 
as unrea.sonable a stand and its sympathi¬ 
sers— who believe, with some justifica¬ 
tion. that India is denying the Kashmiris 
their democratic rights — felt that Shi¬ 
raz had been unfair to Javed Mir. 

In The Satanic Verses controversy, 
they have been two pro-ban positions. 
One: the political position of courting 
the Muslim vote. And two: the ‘liberal' 
position that if Muslims are likely to be 
offended, then we might as well ban the 
book because they are a minority. 

Both positions compromi.se our stand¬ 
ing as a liberal society. Both distort and 
pervert our conception of freedom. And 
both ignore first principles in favour of 
expediency. 

As long as India buries i^ liberal prin¬ 
ciples and compromises with the truth, 
there will be more Jamia controversies, 
and every petty politician will be able to 
exploit our weakness for his own ends. 

The time has come to stand up for free¬ 
dom— no matter who it offends. • 
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Nogoii^back 

Nepalese girls saved from Calcutta’s red-light 
areas are confined to a home 


N epal is a poor country. In compa¬ 
rison, India, with its bright lights^ 
and big cities, is a paradise. So, 
young Nepalese girls can hardly be blam¬ 
ed when they succumb to offers of com¬ 
ing to India and earning some money. 
Often, smooth-talking friends and rela¬ 
tives con the girls into coming over to 
India, where they arc sold off to brothels 
in places like Calcutta 'and Bombay. 

A few of the girls who are rescued 
from Calcutta brothels find themselves 
in the observation section of the state- 
government run SMM Home, IcKatcd in 
the suburb of Liluah. Eyes downcast and 
hesitant to answer even the simplest of 
questions, they sit huddled together, 
united in their misery. The law calls 
them "neglected juveniles”. Rejected by 
their families and victims of the official 
apathy, an uncertain future lies ahead for 
the likes of Alpana and Sabi (not fheir 
real names). 

Alpana, 17, was a regular school stu¬ 
dent until she was brought to Calcutta by 
her uncle and sold to a brothel in the noto¬ 
rious red-light area of Sonargachi. She 
managed to escape and has been under 
the protection of the Liluah home for 
close to two years. Sabi, 16, loo, escaped i 
along with Alpana and has been in the 
home for the same period of time. She 
had been sold to the brothel by her 
brother. 

At present, there are five inmates with 
more or less the same story to tell, in the 
home. All are awaiting repatriation, a 
tedious process in the best of times. 
Prior to the Juvenile Justice Act, 1986. 
the Government of India followed a 
"push back" policy with regard to such 
cases. In accordance with this policy, 
minors who were illegally present in the 
country were simply handed over to the 
border security personnel of the country 
concerned. Of late this practice has been 
discontinued on humanitarian grounds. 
The minors are now kept under govern¬ 
ment protection until their families can 
be traced and they can be rehabilitated. 
According to officials of the Juvenile 


Welfare Board (JWB). the Nepalese 
Consulate has been less than helpful. 
Apart from a token enquiry by consular 
officers, no progress has been made in 
the repatriation process. Meanwhile, the 
overcrowded home has to pul up with an 
increasing flow of inmates. Says an offi¬ 
cial, "This place has become a dustbin". 

The Nepalese Consulate has the oner¬ 
ous task of tracing and contacting the 
girls’ families. According to a consular 
officer, most of the girls do not know — 


or claim not to know — their addresses. 
A probable reason for this is that they do 
not want to return to Nepal. There is also 
the fear of the stigma attached with hav¬ 
ing spent .so much time away from home. 

Alpana and Sabi are exceptions. They 
have expressed their willingness to 
return and have given the consulate their 
addresses and other details. But, to dale, 
they still await communication from 
their families. The official guardedly 
says, "It is possible that being so poor 
their families are not willing to take 
them back". 

So, how long will the girls have to 
stay in the home? An official of the 
consulate.said,i*'where can wcisend them? 


Our job is to inform the government 
al:>out them". E>^cept for a small esta* 
blishment in Kathmandir, Nepal dbes 
not have a home for destitute women. 
Unless accepted back by their relatives, 
these girls cannot return to Nepal. 

A Calcutta gang with links in Kath¬ 
mandu smuggles countless Nepalese 
women into the city. They are then sold 
to brothels all over Che counny. Says a 
JWB official, "We*are able to rescue 
very few of them because often close 
relatives are involved." For example, a 
Nepalese woman was sold in the Kali- 
ghat area of Calcutta two months ago. 
She had been brought to Cal<?utta by her 
husband on the pretext of meeting his 
sister. When he did not return to the 
place where he had left her, she made 
enquiries—and found that she had been 
sold for Rs 20,000. However, she was 
repatriated immediately as she had rela¬ 
tives willing to accept her. 


The five in Liluah continue to 
lan^tuish in the home. By all appearan¬ 
ces, there is no coordination between the 
home’s authorities. While one official 
allows them to be interviewed on condi¬ 
tion that names arc changed, yet another 
allows them to be photographed. 

After the uproar last year following a 
police raid that rounded up more than 20 
Nepale.se girls from the flesh trade, 
many hoped that the racket would come 
to a stop. That hasn’t been the case. The 
presence of girls like Alpana and Sabi in 
the Lilu^ home, is ample testimony to 
this. • 

Smkina BmngmIl/CaieuHm 



The home In Uluah; final deetinatlon? 
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THELOSTTRIBE 


from the buzz of uiban civi¬ 
lisation, 600kms from Bhuba- 
nestvar, live the Bondas, Oris¬ 
sa’s most primitive tribe. 
Spread over an area of 50S 
miles of rugged terrain in the lap of Kcna- 
put district of the Malkangiri sub¬ 
division are 32 well-defined villages. 
Here, the Bondas lead their extremely 
insular and idiosyncratic lives in the pro¬ 
tective shadow of hilly ratage.s, which 
range in altitude from 


2000 to 4000 feet. 


No one IS quite sure 


Urban civilisation has 
yet to touch the Bondas 
of Orissa 


The Bondas call themselves 
Rente which means ‘man’. 

They have their own language, ‘Remo’ 
which belongs to the Mundari group of 


generally believed that 


their lineage can be trac 


ed back to the primitive 
Austro-Asiatic tribes, 


which had once taken 


sheltn in the wild regions 
to the west of the itK^ 


of the river Mamumd. 





languages, and does not have a written 
script. 

Due toeenturies of geographical isola¬ 
tion, the Bondas have developed wholly 
unique tribal traits, which put them apart 
from the other tribes of the region. Their 
highlander character is marked by fioce 
independence, stubbornness, extramdi- 
nary courage, homicidal urges and a ten-1 
dency to fly into murderous fits of rage. 

In fact, when in the throes 
of such anger, a 
volatile Bonda father can 
kill his son^and vice 
versa —with alhalchet (w 
tangia, even when the 
quanel is over something 
as uniinponant as a litre 
of the locally-brewec(, 
liquor. This is made from 
the juice of saloporthe 
sago palm, mango orjack- 
fruit The Bondas love 
relaxing with some of 
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this fermented stuff after a hard 
day’s work. 

T he Bondas are very possessive about 
their tribal identity. While intermani- 
age between members of different clans 
is allowed, the uibe remains strictly 
endogamous—that is, a Bonda can only 
marry another Bonda. But marriage 
within a village is strictly forbidden. 
Monogamy is common, but polygamy is 
not altogether ruled out. The Levirate 
type of marriage—where a man marri¬ 
ed the childless widow of his brother— 
is occasionally resorted to. Divorce and 
widow remarriage are not infrequent. 

A very interesting feature of tteir mar¬ 
riage ^fsteinls dial, in most instances, 
the wifrjs Mir.tban the husband. This 




is to ensure that the younger husband is 
able to take care of his aged wife in her 
old age. This is in contrast to the practice 
prevalent in almost every other part of 
India, where the husband is always 
expected to be older than his wife. 

As soon as a man gets married he is 
expected to live separately with his wife, 
thus effectively ruling out any potential 
clashes between mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law. The idea of a joint fami¬ 
ly does not appeal to the individualistic 
Bondas. Once married, the couple are on 
their own. 

■ egendhasitthatSita,the wifeof . 
Lr^, had cursed the Bonda women 
to a state of eternal semi-nudity because 
they had dared to joke about her when I 


she was bathing naked in theriverSabari 
or Godavari. Angry beyond measure, 
she had declared that if the Bonda wom¬ 
en were ever to abandon their primitive 
scanty costuirie the whole tribe would be 
destroyed by tigers. 

Small wonder then, that the tradition¬ 
al garb of the Bondas consists of a two 
feet by eight inches piece of material. 
This they weave themselves, from the 
bark of the setukudi or karengo trees, 
which grow locally. The ensemble is 
slung around their hips. And the women, 
at least, have to be veiy cartful with their 
movements, lest their little get-up goes 
askew. 

Elaborate arrangements of glass 
beads, neckbK:es brass onuunents 
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tnakesall tfie weapons dot Ae villagers 
need. As far as trade goes, Aqr 
stUl depend on the primhive barter sys- 
tenkFor example, they mayexchae^a 
ffleasore of ha^>pounded rice for an 
equal amount of in the nearest 
marketplace. 

Ihe hunting skills of the Bondas may 
have deteriorated with time, but Ae 
younger gen«ation is keen (HI improv¬ 
ing its expertise in this area. 

In the closely-knit structure of Boiida 
society, the village is the most important 
unit. A very intimate kinship exists bet' 


And certainty, no social organisation 
has bothered wiA improviMAeirstan* 
dards (rf peisonal hygiene. Therefore, 
nottmty are they Arty themselves, but 
even Aeir villages are none too clean, 
either. 

Since standards of sanitatioo and 
cleanliness remain at an abysiml low, 
all sorts of healA-related problems and 
Aseases are rarnpam. Lack of financial 
su{^(t from any quarter has led to a 
vacuum in the area of heal A care and 
meAcal facilities-unfoitunately, they 
still remain more or lessoutof the le^ 
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ween the members of the same village. 
They even have a special and common 
name for each other—Soru Bhai. Vari¬ 
ous important festivals are observed by 
the Bondas in the course of a year. Dur¬ 
ing these occasions no outsider is allow¬ 
ed inside the village. 

T he Bonda Hills. i.e. the area inhabit- 
edbyAeBondas,areDOtve(yAs- 
tant, geograiAicalty at least, froni the so- 
called li^t of liiodm civilisadon. 
However, urban ways seem to be mak¬ 
ing their way into Bondalimd in a rather 
sl^^sh fashion. 

The Bondas have never ever bothered 
wiA taking daity b(tths,for in^^ 


of Ae ordinary Bonda. 

In keeping wi A Ae oft-professed 
good intentions of Ae government, a 
Bonda Tribe Development project has 
been set iip at Mudulipada in Ovissa. 
However, Ae authorities-as is Aeir 
wont-are totally indifferent to Ae plight 
of the tribe. In a show of enterprise, a 
few Bondas are making an active effort 
to make Aeir presence felt in Afferent 
professions but are not being given Ae 
all-important helping hand. 

It looks suspiciously as if Ae tribe k 
destined to remain lost to civilisation 
forever. • 

Ibartniw f p ft B f e g riqpfl i* gy Anfcelte 










She was 

HHHI on hci 
honeymoon when 
rumours began doing the 
rounds that P.T. Usha was 
all set to return to athle¬ 
tics. But the Golden Girl 
of India didn’t waste any 
time in making it clear 
that she was happiest 
being a homemaker in 
Kerala. 

And now the picture of 
domestic bliss is com¬ 
plete. Usha and husband 
Srecnivasan have become 
the proud parents of a 
baby boy, and both 
mother and child are 
doing well. 

Usha intends to rejoin 
work — she is a sports 
.officer with Southern 
Railway — once her son 
is a little older. 

But a return to the the 
track? Never. 


Teething 

PROBLEMS 

N.T. Rama 
Rao’s politi¬ 
cal trials and tribulations 
have been well- 
documented. But .some 
subtle changes that have 
appeared in his personal 
lifestyle have gone 
unnoticed. 

No, he still dyes his 
hair and wears make-up 
off and on, when .schedul¬ 
ed to attend public func¬ 
tions. And his daily routi¬ 
ne remains unchanged. 

He wakes up at 2 am, prac¬ 
tises yoga until 4, and has 
his bath and breakfast by 
4.40 am. Meetings with 



P.T. Usha: proud mothor 


party workers and film 
folk continue until noon. 
NTR then lunches and 
takes a nap. Suitably refre 
shed, it’s coffee and work 
until 8.30 pm. 

Still kx)king for the sub- 

N.T. Rama Rao: smilo, 
ovon ttMNigh It burtc 



tic change? 

Well then, it’s his diet 
you should be paying 
attention to. NTR, who 
was extremely partial to 
non-vegetarian food—a 
full chicken for breakfast I 
could hardly mean other¬ 
wise— is now dining on 
gruel, porridge and 
khichdi. 

It seems the poor man’s 
dentures are giving him 
serious trouble. But he 
has no choice but to wear 
them, for friends have 
told him that without 
them he is 
near-unintelligible. 

The more unfeeling, of 
course, maintain that this 
is the ca.se anyway, dentu¬ 
res or no dentures. 


Third 

PAST THE 
POST 

MWm When 
HHBHH Madhushri 
Sapre packed her swim¬ 
suit and assorted Indian 
outfits to fly off to Bang¬ 
kok for the Miss Universe 
pageant, nobody gave her 
an outside chance of mak¬ 
ing it beyond the first 
stage of the competition. 
After all, haven’t we seen 
Indian beauties sink with¬ 
out a trace in such events 
year after year? 

Not so the 1992 Miss 
India: Sapre finished third 
in the competition, being 
adjudged the second 
runner-up. 

Sapre, a great favourite 


I 


Madhualiri Sapr* 

with the crowds, may 
have ended higher up in 
the pecking order if she 
had fielded host Dick 
Clark’s questions with as 
much finesse as she exe¬ 
cuted her progress along 
the catwalk. 

What was the first 
thing Sapre would do, ask¬ 
ed Clark, if she was asked 
to lead her country? 

Ah, replied the 20 year 
old, she would build a 
large sports complex in 
India. 

The j udges—no sport¬ 
ing lot, alas—put her 
down as third. 
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IRIVING THEM AROUND THE BEND 


Three 

months ago, 
P. Ruthwick (6), made it 
to these columns when he 
set a record by driving 
non-stop from Hyderabad 
to Tirupati. 

More recently, the boy 
wonder made headlines 
when he drove a Maniti 
KKX) from Hyderabad to 
Bangalore, letting the 
speedometer touch 129 
kms an hour in an attempt 
to enter the Guinness 
Book Of World Records. 
The youngest ever to 
attempt such a feat, Ruth- 
wik finished the trip in the 
scheduled 11 hours. 

Alas, the Karnataka 
police were less than 
impres.sed by his feat, 
being far more bothered 
by the fact that the boy 
drove without a license. 
Zooming into Mysore the 



P. Ruthwick: booked 

next day on his way to 
Ooty, Ruthwick caught 
the attention of the circle 
inspector of traffic. B.P. 
Suresh. But before the 
police inspector could 
stop him, the under-age 


driver .sped away. 

Suresh got his chance 
when Ruthwik was 
demonstrating his skills 
to children in the city. The 
police officer arrived at 
the spot, stopped the car 


and booked Ruthwik 
under the Indian Motor 
Vehicles Act for driving 
without a valid licence 
For his trip from Hydera¬ 
bad to Tirupati earlier this 
year— which earned 
Ruthwik an entry in the 
Utnea Book Of Records, 
ithe boy had been given a 
special licence from the 
Andhra police— which 
was not valid in 
Karnataka. 

Ruthwick was hauled 
into the police station and 
fined Rs 150 for breaking 
the law. Proud father 
Chowdhury, was also 
made to cough up Rs 100 
as fine for allowing a 
minor to drive a car. 

Said the police officer 
sternly, after the event. 

"He might be achild pnxli- 
gy aiming for a world 
record, but under the law, 
he cannot drive without a 
licence." 


Drink AND 

BE MERRY 

|||n||H|||| One would 
ffiHBIBSn have 
thought that the last thing 
Bangalore, the city of 
pubs, needed was yet ano¬ 
ther drinking hole. But 
Zarine Khan insists that 
the new up-market cock¬ 
tail lounge she has 
designed, Time And 
Again, will create its own 
niche in what is a super¬ 
saturated market. 

Certainly, the ambien¬ 
ce of the lounge is very dif¬ 
ferent from your standard 
pub. While the ground 


floor has a neo-classical 
decor, with seasoned 
wood and tan leather, the 
first floor is pure Manhat¬ 


tan, complete with black 
sofas and dim lights. 

"The entire atmosphe¬ 
re," says Zarine, "is aimed 


TIiim And A^ain: tiM cocktail party verakMi of a pub 









at appealing to the busi-. 
nessman who is looking 
for quieter pleasures." 
These include music from 
the Sixties, Seventies and 
Eighties instead of rap or 
heavy metal, and such 
other accoutrements as 
car valets, which should 
appeal to those who are 
part of Bangalore’s ctK’k- 
tail party circuit. 

In a city filled with 
pubs crowded with guys 
in earrings and ponytails, 
and girls with ascending 
hemlines. Time and 
Again is being touted as 
the one drinking joint 
which will .separate the 
men from the guys and the 
ladies from the 
teenyboppers. o 
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MRF ZIGMA. The Space Age Radial. The 
rage of the Maruti owner. 

Slide into the driver’s seat. Start the car. 
Hit the road. And let MRF ZIGMA take 
control. 


Accelerate: You'll discover that taking off 
was never so smooth. 

Manoeuvre: The unique 'Z' oid tread 
pattern unravels a new force in road- 
hugging. 




THE SPACE AGE RADIAL 



Brake: Feel the broad tyre base hold the 
road in a tight grip. 

Park : The tough, wide tyre base, and the 
sensational raised back*iettering announce 
your arrival—in style! 


MRF ZIQMA: it's an out*of*the*world 
driving experience. 
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A much-publicised 
yagna forfertility in 
Cochin provokes 
controversies 


yths don't die; not in 
Kerala at least. If 
mythology has it that 
King Dasarath, father 
of Ram, had performed 
a ya^na to beget children after years of 
marriage, 1,128 luckless couples were 
inspired to do the same last fortnight in 
Cochin. They performed the ancient 
Hindu ritual of Pulhrakamcshli Yagna, 
which is said to influence and increase 
human fertility. 

Whether the ya^na, organised by the 
Centre for Astrological Research and 
Development (CARD), will ultimately 
help them to have children or not, 
remains a matter of conjecture, but the 
ritual generated so much controversy 
that chief minister K. Karunakaran had 
to abandon the idea of inaugurating the 
ceremony. He backed out at the eleventh 
hour, as several women's organisations 
in Kerala demanded a ban on the yagna, | 
arguing that such revivalism promoted _ 
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obscurantism under the guise of perlbr 
ming a Vedic ritual. The women activ 


ists were all the more chagnned because 


the organisers had guaranteed the birth 


of a son to sell the event. (The sponsors 


later clarified that they mcantachild.) 


The Indian Rationalist Sangh (IRS) 


tried to bunk the CARD claim that the 


nte had a Vedic lineage. The IRS mam 
tained that it was not yoga but niyoga 


Acoypls « fUrt < kliittii»holy te« tl Kfa ltiipiw^ 



that was recommended by the Vedas. It 
pennitted an infertile husband or a wife 
to .seek a fertile partner for the sole pur¬ 
pose of getting children. A sica/y bit 
was added to the controversy when it 
was rumoured that the priests taking part 
in the yagna would be available for 
niyoga. 

M any eminent .scholars criticised the 
assumptions underlying the ritual. 
They pointed out that ihc yagna is not an 
authentic Vedic concept. In many Brah¬ 
min households in Kerala, couples used 
to routinely perfonn ganahamam, or 
pray for a child. The yagna, on the other 
hand, is a rile performed through proxy. 
But CARD, along with their sponsors. 
Good Knight, makers of the popular 
mosquito repellant, were trying to sell it 
as the second Puthrakameshti Yaga, 
5,000 years after King Da.saratha under¬ 
took it. The event was so controversial 
that it became a security problem and the 
state government deployed hundreds of 
policemen to guard the venue. 

But when the yagna started, the cri¬ 
tics did little more than holding protest 
rallies in parts of Cochin. However, 
people did not turn out in large numbers. 
CARD had expected a turnout of more 
than a lakh, but only about a couple of 























thousand attended. Despite the media 
hype, the event was largely ignored by 
the residents of Cochin. 

Of the 1,128 participating couples — 
almost S.^0 were from Kerala and the 
other southern states, with only a hand¬ 
ful from north India. Said a bank clerk 
from Madras, who has been married for 
14 yeaivs: "Wc had consulted all major 
d(Ktors who had conducted some minor 
operations on my wife. Still we don’t 
have a child. So just for the heck of it we 
are trying the yagnu which may prove 
lucky for us." While N. Madhu and C. 
Vijayalakshmi, both school teachers 
from Perumbavoor, near Cochin, who 
were married for the last six years, 
announced at a press conference that 
Vijayalakshmi became pregnant after 
she registered for ihe yaj^na. She attribut¬ 
ed it as much to the medical help she 
received from doctors as to the fresh 
hope kindled in her by her decision to 
take part in the ritual. Explained Ramak- 
rishnan Nair, general convenor of 
CARD: "At least 17 couples who had 
registered for the Yaga conceived. It is 
all a question of giving mental strength 
to the couples." 

I n a closed thatched hut, Vedic scho¬ 
lars chant ancient slokas and the 
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couples perform vinudhi, which 
involves the breaking of pots filled with 
water in which the ‘sins’ of the particip¬ 
ants are supposed to have accumulated. 
The couples keep the pi^ts on their heads 
for about 15 minutes and then drop them 
to the tlcK^r. This ritual is perfonned thri¬ 
ce a day and is the only one in which the 
couples participate directly. For the rest 
of the time they watch the chief priest 
and his wife perform a host of other 
rituals. A ceremonial bath follows and a 
pooja to venerate one’s predecessors is 
held. The R.n 50-lakh ya^na conclu¬ 
des with the distribution of sacred ghee. 
The couples are supposed to consume it 

"Tim oiganltM* had 
axiMctad a turnout of 
ovor ono lakh pooplo. 

Butin roalltytho 
participation was nuieh 
Iocs. Cochin, it aoomody 
had Ignored tho 
coromony in apito of 
tho publicity 


duiing the next 21 days, besides follow¬ 
ing certain dietary restrictions. As long 
as the yagna lasts, they are expected to 
observe sexual abstinence. But once 
back home, regular .sexual intercourse is 
advised. Most of the couples proved too 
shy and hesitant when asked why they 
came. But all of them were hoping for a 
miracle. 

CARD general convenor Ramakrish- 
nan Nair told Sunimy: "In spite of all 
controversies and wild allegations like 
pnests impregnating the participants, it 
was a grand success. The opposition to 
the yagna was mainly Ix:cau.se of the 
lack of awareness of our tradition and 
culture." Nair said the couples who took 
part had been told to report the "pro¬ 
gress" made by them on the first of every 
month. CARD is offering cash and gold 
incentives to those with positive results. 
Nair added that the results will be releas¬ 
ed to the public within 90 days. 

Nair claimed that CARD had receiv¬ 
ed offers to hold similar in Delhi 

and Bombay. But the requests have been 
rejected because of practical difficulties. 
Meanwhile, another has started in 
Calicut for universal peace. So, from the 
look of it, a y(4gna boom is in the offing 
in Kerala. • 

Sr—Mars. PIHay/CoeMa 
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SET TD PIE 

A year ago, Film Centre was touted as Delhi *s 
answer to Bombay’s Film City. Today, it 
resembles a ghost town 


J usl over a year ago, ihe headli¬ 
nes in the local press had gloa¬ 
ted, '’Bollywood comes to 
Delhi". And lor a while at least, 
star-struck Puppies of the capi¬ 
tal were witness to sporadic waves of 
y//mi arrivals. 

There was Anil KapoiK in his shiny 
bluejacket. Close behind him were vShil- 
paShirodkarand Madhuri Dixit, resplen¬ 
dent in their glad rags. And the climax 
came when the an ival of Amilabh Bach- 
chan himself had them swooning in the 
aisles. 

The occasion? 

The inauguration of a film studio com¬ 
plex to be built in the New Okhia 
Industrial Development Area(NOIDA). 

Anil Kajx)or, accompanied by his 
favourite heroines, cut the ribbon for bro¬ 
ther Boney’s studio, while Amitabh 
Bachchan did the honours for buddy 
Romesh (Hum) Sharma, to the delight of 
the middle-aged matrons and leering loa¬ 
fers of the neighbourhcKKi, who couldn’t 
believe their luck at having seen the 
mega-star himself. 

Twelve top-ranking. Bombay-based 
Him producers had been allotted land at 
subsidised rates by Ihe Uttar Pradesh 
government to set up studios at the com¬ 
plex. The subsidy included such incen¬ 
tives as a Rs 100 per square foot rebate 
to those studios that became operational 
within a certain lime frame. When com¬ 
plete, these were going to be state- 
of-the-art studios with the UP govern¬ 
ment providing an outdoor complex 
which included a railway station, a tem¬ 
ple, a rnosque, a haveli and a helipad as 
permanent sets. 

Chal Chilra Kendra— as it was nam¬ 
ed — would rival not Just Bombay’s 
Film City but Hollywood’s Universal 
Studios as well, crowed the local press. 

But today, with the inauguration long 
over and the stars safely back in Bolly¬ 
wood, the film complex resembles a 
ghost city. 

On a hot summer’s day. Film Centre 
looks as dead as a squashed mosquito. 
Padmini Koihapure Sharma’s studio is 
still under construction, as is Vinod (Ek 









Bacir Phir) Pande’s, somewhat ungram¬ 
matically christened Cine Images 
Entertainments (P) Ltd. Yash Chopra’s 
three-acre complex named Adityodaya 
Studios l<K)ks, from the outside at least, 
more like a plush farmhou.se — vegeta¬ 
ble patch, well laid out lawns, el al. And 
not to be left behind, Romesh Sharma 
and screen villain, Danny Denzongpa, 
have also taken to growing vegetables 
on the grounds of their Studio Kabuki. 

T he idea of a film complex in UP was 
first mooted five years ago by the 
then Congress state government and 
sounded gfKid, al least in theory. A com¬ 
plex of film studios in the north would 
cater to TV serial producers, regional 
cinema and ad films, thus taking the pre¬ 
ssure off Bombay’s studios. A similar 
undertaking, on the outskirts of Hydera¬ 
bad, had been successful in attracting 
not only Telugu but also Tamil filmma¬ 
kers. So, it made perfect sense to assume 
that a film city on the outskirts of Delhi 
—' headquarters of Mandi House and 
home to a growing number of .serial and 
advertisement filmmakers — would be 
a beehive of activity. 

But for some reason. Film Centre has 
failed to take off. Explains Boney 




Kapoor: "It’s all a question of, ‘You 
scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours’. 
The studio owners are wailing for the 
UP government to start providing them 
with the incentives and facilities it had 
promised, and the UP government is wai¬ 
ting for them to begin operating the 
studios." 

Boney’s Surinder Kapoor Studios is 
one of the few in Film Centre that is ope¬ 
rational. Along with his brother-in-law, 
Sandeep Marwah, who owns the adjoin¬ 
ing Marwah Films and Video Studios, 
Kap(x)r is in business renting out his stu¬ 
dio to Bhojpuri and Punjabi filmmakers, 
and even shooting a part of Prem, the 
film that will launch his younger bro¬ 
ther, Sanjay, in NOIDA. 

"Someone had to take the inifiative," 
says Kapoor. "There have been a lot of 
teething problems but the idea is to keep 
the studios busy not only to generate 
income but also to lure others out here." 

Adds Deepak Marwah, who along 
with brother Sandeep, lakes a keen inter¬ 
est in keeping his studio busy, "With the 
opening up of the skies and talk of priva¬ 
tising a metro channel on Doordarshan, 
more and more software is going to be 
generated. What we have to see is how 
we will fit into this new scenario." 

Once L.V. Prasad’s colour process¬ 
ing and printing lab becomes operation¬ 
al, producers will have^greater reason 
for cheer at Film Centre. Prasad’s outfit 
will fulfill one of the Centre’s mo.st 
important aims: to become a composite 
filmmaking unit, right from the availabi¬ 
lity of locations to facilities to edit and 
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screen ihe first rushes at NOIDA itself. 

But the majority of the studios — at 
least the ones that are operational at 
Film Centre seem to be gearing up for 
video and the small screen exclusively. 
At the Marwah Studios, PTI-TV’s Sashi 
Kumar has erected a permanent set for 
his series on Indian culture, Taana 
Baana^ currently being aired on I>K)r- 
darshan. F.C. Mehra’s Hagle Studios Uk> 
has video and 16 mm format filmmakers 
as its main clients. And Poomachandra 
Rao\s Lakshmi Studios, which appears 
to be nearing completion, is also being 
promoted as a video film studio. 

T here arc other snags loo. Frequent 
power cuts for one, and the lack of 
infrastructure for another. Since Film 
Centre hasn’t had the kind of success it 
was expected to, there is a singular lack 
of the essential peripheries to keep such 
a complex goingcanteens and re.slau- 
rants, film theatres and accessory stores, 
for instance. There is, instead, an 
inappropriately-located residential com¬ 
plex for the employees of the Nuclear 
Thermal Power Corporation (NTPC) 
and a kx:al school. 

Marwah is understandably up.sct 
about the location of the housing colony 
which would, in all probability, encoura¬ 
ge peeping Toms and gatecrashers. But 
chairman and chief executive officer, 
NOIDA, Hemendra Kumar, is reported¬ 
ly unperturbed by the possibility, saying 
he would consider the erection of a boun¬ 
dary wall should this happen. 

Officials at NOIDA are also hard put 


to come up with an explanation for not 
spending their allocated budget on Film 
Centre. Again, going solely by the grape¬ 
vine and media repims, the budget for 
the Centre in 1989-90 was Rs 20 lakh, of 
which only Rs 3 lakh were spent. In 
1990-91, a measly Rs 2,000 of the Rs 10 
lakh budget was spent. And during 
1991 -92 only Rs 23,000 of the Rs 5 lakh 
earmarked for horticulture was spent. 
Kumar is unperturbed by NOlDA’s par¬ 
simony, and in a press interview said 
that the amount was being carried for¬ 
ward to next year’s budget. 


E veryone agrees, however, that Film 
Centre has "great potential". Accord¬ 



ing to one estimate, there are around 350 
television, video and film producers in 
Delhi alone. Marwah points to the fact 
that Doordarshan has recently cleared 
over 400 serials. "Even if wc get 10 per 
cent of these, all the studios at Film Cen¬ 
tre will be booked for at least a year," he 
says. Adds Kapoor, "I don’t sec any rea¬ 
son why Bombay producers would not 
come here on their way to up-CQunlry 
location shoots like Kulu." 

But even Kapoor admits that sh(X)ting 
in studios is fast becoming a luxury as 
the erection of sets becomes more and 
more expensive. In Bombay, for instan¬ 
ce, many producers would much rather 
shix)t in actual locations than build 
ex|)ensivc sets that ace useless once the 
film is completed. 

For the small guys, then. Film Centre 
could be a dream come true. "The trend 
worldwide is to go in for smaller stu¬ 
dios and smaller sets," says Marwah. 
"With this complex coming up, one 
doesn’t have to go to Bombay any 
longer," adds Framed Kumar, producer 
tor a Delhi company that is currently 
shooting a 60-minute film on Punjabi 
folk songs and dances at Boncy 
KapiK)r’s studio. 

But who will shake the other studio 
owners out of their somnolence? It is. 
perhaps, too premature to write F'ilm 
Centre’s obituary, but unless the boys 
from Bollywood come back and prove 
that they mean business, the complex 
could well end up in the dustbin of alert¬ 
ed projects. • 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

"HELLO... 
CAN YOU 
HEAR ME? 


Will the opening up of the Indian telephone 
industry he enough to improve this 
dismal condition ? 


I • S.K. Chopra's company has entered 
into a Japanese collaboration and much 
information has to he exchanged bet¬ 
ween Tokyo and Delhi. Hut Chopra 
doe.sn '/ have to use the fax. With a com¬ 
puter linked to a telephone line, he can 
get to his new partners. Almost instantly. 

• It takes Kisltan Shah, managing direc¬ 
tor of a computer firm, about an hour in 
the morning to travel the distance from 
his house in Andheri to his office in Nari¬ 
man Point. He leaves home at nine and 
begins work immediately. His earphone 
is already ringing as he opens the door. 
He dictates a letter to his secretaty in the 
office, talks to his branch office in 
Madras, fixes up a lunch appointment 
with a senior government official and is 
properly revved up when he reai lies his 
workplace at 10 a.m. He has already 
done half a day's work. 

A lright, that l(X)ks like the 
description of a corporate 
heaven that is not about to 
come true cither in Delhi or 
Bombay. We are still hav¬ 
ing It) wait for seven years to get a tele¬ 
phone. And when you do get one, there 
is a good chance that you may get a bill 
for Rs 50,367.65 f or the month you have 
been out vacationing. If, that is, your 
instrument hasn’t been dead for the past 
15 days. And if your organisation has 
given modem facility for transferr¬ 
ing infom^ation from one city to ano¬ 
ther, accept the rule: the other end has 


not received what you have sent. The 
exception, of course, being that they 
have. 

"fhe familiarly depressing figures 
assail, again and again. Presently, India 
has about 59 lakh telephone lines, out of 
which, at any given moment, about 52 
lakh lines arc functional. This amounts 
to about five telephone lines per I,(XX) 
people. For every one telephone gratui¬ 
tously granted here, there are a 1(X) 
going abegging in Japan! Little wonder 
then, that there are 23 lakh applications 
that arc pending. 



RAJESH PILOT:/le is quite excited 
that, for a change, foreigners are 
wooing the Indian market 



And in the next five years, the 
demand is expected to grow even 
further. One estimate puts it at 90 lakh 
more lines! And how quick is the reple¬ 
nishment? Only ten per cent — that is 
nine lakh new lines — are added every 
year and if the target has to be met, the 
growth rate should be at a staggering 50 
percent. 

C an we manage? The Planning Com¬ 
mission says yes. Officials at the 
Yojna Bhavan talk of the Eighth Plan as 
a telecom plan. A whopping Rs 40,5(X) 
crore has been set aside for investment 
in this sector and it is hoped that the 
government, the public sector and seve- 
lal private companies will join hands to 
raise this amount. That hope may not be 
belied. 

Last month, when the government 
announced that it was opening telecom¬ 
munications to the private sector, indus¬ 
try was pleasantly agitated. And some 
even squared up half-complete collabo¬ 
ration agreements with foreign giants. 
And this time around, the biggies abroad 
showed interest about coming here as 
never before. 

As a token of their optimism, AT&T 
of the United States, CIT Alcatel of Fran¬ 
ce, Siemens of Germany, Motorola of 
US, Eric.sson of Sweden and British 
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when the government announced that it was opening 
telecommunic ations to the private sector, industry was 
pleasantly agitated. And some even squared up 
half-complete collaboration agreements with foreign 
giants. As did Escorts with Hughes Network System 


Telecom sent their representatives to 
India. And then the Modi group tied up 
with Alcatel, as did Escorts with Hughes 
Network System (a sister concern of 
General Electric), BPL Systems with 
France I'elecom and so on. Modi Alca¬ 
tel, the new company, has even acquired 
land in Gurgaon, near Delhi, for its 
manufacturing unit. 

What does the latest invasion mean ' 
If so far, the government has seen this as 
a sensitive sector, not to be o[x;ned up 
even at the cost of losing huge revenues 
(each private connection fetches the 
government Rs 7,(MK) a year), is there 
any mcnl in doing so now? Were the 
earlier fears unfounded? Opinion is 
divided. 

Bi.shnu Pradhan, executive director of 
the Centre for Development of Telema¬ 
tics (C-DoT), is sceptical about foreign 
collaborations. ’'This could have danger¬ 
ous portends," he says. "The world is 
now moving away from military power 
blocs to economic power blocs. And tele¬ 
communications today, falls in the strate¬ 
gic ciilegory. It could decide the edge a 
country has over another. Inviting fore¬ 
ign tie-ups recklessly could mean our 
dependence on them in a very critical 
area." He adds that the multinationals 
will gradually dominate our industry 


through their technology and supply of 
spares. 

C-Do l ’s principal fear is with regard 
to the development of main automatic 
exchanges (MAX) that could handle up 
to I0,(XK) lines. This incorporates high 
technology and forms tlie mainstay of 
transnational ci>r|x>rations. Pradhan 
says that foreign ct)mpanics will bring in 
their own technical know-how and sup¬ 
plant the one which C-Do'F has been 
developing indigenously for all these 
years. I’his way, Pradhan contends, Indi¬ 
an indusir>' would never be told about 

C^fficials at the Yojna 
Bhavan talk of the Eighth 
Plan as a telecom plan. A 
whopping Rs 40,500 crore 
has been set aside for 
investment in this sector 
and it is hoped that the 
government, the public 
sector and several private 
companies will join hands 
to raise this amount 


the basics of tcchmilogical development 
and only be given the finished prcxlucl. 
"And we will always be dependent on 
their technology, whenever something 
goes wrong," he concludes. However, 
some others disagree. "Such fears are 
unfounded," says M./. Qasim, looking 
alter the telecom sector in the Planning 
Goinmission. "We cannot keep everyth¬ 
ing in the govemment sector. Now a 
stage has been reached when the private 
sector could play an impi^rlant role. 
After all, we have not Iven so successful 
keeping il under the government." 

The cue is picked up by several others 
in the business, who reject the theory of 
corporate imperialism. Says a senior 
manager at Modi Alcatel: "In our case, 
the foreign company has 51 per cent 
equity participation. They see il as their 
own company. So, technology transfer 
will not be a one-time happening but an 
ongoing prcKcss. How can they say no to 
spares etc. when we need them?" 

T he fact remains, however, lhal the 
companies l(K)king at India arc migh¬ 
ty big. AT&T of the US and CIT Alcatel 
of France, the two megacorps, have tur¬ 
novers of around Rs .^0 billion each. 
And most of them arc facing trouble at 
home. "They are interested in our region 
becau.se the markets in the West are 
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BISNNU PRADHAN: '"Foreign collaborations could BISWAIIT GHOSAL: "They are interested in our region 

have dangerous portends.,, inviting foreign tie-ups because the markets in the West are more or less 

recklessly could mean our dependence on them in a .saturated...but there is no reason to feel scared. The 

very critical area " Indian indu.stry is ready for this " 


more or less saturated," says Biswajit 
Ghosal, general manager of Hscorts' 
telecom division. And what is the si/e of 
this market? Two hundred million of 
India's middle-class population. But 
Ghosal adds, quickly: "There is no rea¬ 
son to feel scared. The Indian indu.stry is 
ready for this." 

Rajesh Pilot, the communications 
minister, is equally gung-ho about it all. 
Indeed, he is quite excited that, for a 
change, foreigners are wooing the 
Indian market. The 
department of telecom¬ 
munications (DoT) has 
no reservations abcAit 
who to buy the switching 
equipment from, so long 
thby are good. I^ss than a 
year ago, the whole show 
was managed by govern¬ 
ment agencies. DoT 
bought from Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries (ITI) on 
behalf of the govern- / 
ment. ITI, in turn, got C- 
DoT to design the stuff. 

Not any more. Private 
firms arc expected to give 
both ITI and C-DoT a 
tough run. Modi Alca- 
tePs plant, for in.stance, 
will have the capacity to 
make five lakh line 
exchanges. The main 
buyer still remains DoT, 
which now has a chance 
to choose. Each line is 
estimated to cost Rs 
7,000 on an average. 


A part from the manufacture of big 
telephone exchanges, the other 
areas of private enterprise arc in value 
added equipment like car telephones, 
electronic mail and paging systems. 
DoT invited lenders for cellular phones 
(mobile phones) from the private sectors 
in March. And the response has been 
overwhelming. Some 150 companies 
have written in. Says (jhosal: "It is in the 
value added business that the foreigners 
are really interested in. India offers a 


very lucrative market due to its sheer 
size." 

Some .'10 big corporations have chos¬ 
en to form mini consortiums. This has 
two advantages. Constituents will be 
able to work on individual strengths, 
whether it be marketing, designing, 
manufacturing or servicing. ITic other 
advantage is that it bc^lstcrs the bargain¬ 
ing position. You come as a team. 

()ne such, has been set up by BPL Sys¬ 
tems. It has tied up with France 
Telecom for manufactur¬ 
ing equipment, McCaw 
Cellular Communica¬ 
tions Incorporated for ser¬ 
vicing and LCC Incorpo-! 
rated for designing the 
project. 

A lot of interest is 
being generated. And 
yet, the memoranda of 
understanding have only 
just been signed and a lot 
remains to be done. Ten¬ 
ders have to be opened 
and evaluated. This may 
take time and possibly 
wear down the patience 
of the foreign firms wait¬ 
ing for a decision. Some 
may even leave. Only, 
Pilot is pretty certain he 
will pull the whole thing 
through. Has he a choice? 
For, thisYime there is no 
one to pick his tabs for col¬ 
lect calls. • 



POPULATED PCB TESTING LINE: private firms are expected to 
give both ITI and C-DoTa tough run. Modi Alcatel's plant, 
for instance, will have the capacity to make five lakh line 
exchanges. The main buyer still remains DoT, which now has 
a chance to choose. 
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Aran Rrodia: he attributes his success to the product he sells, the lOOcc Kinetic Honda automatic 
scooter with a self-starter, that has won praise from both owners and mechanics 


IWO-WHbHI.HRS 


MOVE OVER, BAJAJ 


F ^\c years a^n), a Pia^’^iDcxccu- 
livc vM)LiId hrisllc with anger 
al llie mention ol l<a)a| Auto 
Now. he will lake n)mtorl 
Ironi the laet that the laigesi 
manulaetuier of ivm) wheeleis in India 
IS lacing some heal m ihe maikclpjacc It 
is not of a scale that should gi\e sleep¬ 
less nights lo Kahul Hajap the gutsy 
chici of the scooter giant. But still, the¬ 
re's one pretender loBapij's ihi one and 
— w'hat*seven moieciucl -- he lives in 
the neighhouihood, in Pune 

Today, Arun l-irodia, managing dires - 
tor of Kinetic Honda, is a \eiy hapjiy 
man And why shouldn't he he ’ In the 
past two years when eveiy other two- 
wheeler maker has laced a sharp diop m 
sales and turno\er (including Bajaj — 
for the first time in ten yeais). Kinetic 
Honda has been the exception that has 
crested the recession almost effortles- 


Jn spite of the recession 
in the scooter industry,, 
Kinetic Honda is 
selling more—and 
eating into Bajaj Auto \s 
market share 


sly It has recorded a massive growth 
laie of 14 per cent and hence, nanowed 
the enoimous gap helvveen Bajaj and the 
olhei companies m the market. 

"Oiii pK)dLKt,'’ says Pirodia "is find¬ 
ing a gieatei acceptance m the market 
and hence, our share has been consistent¬ 
ly incicasing pNen the recession that 
has hit the competition has not had any 
impact on our sales, which registered a 
ten per cent inciease m the last six 


months." Bapi), hovve\ei. retains 77 pei 
cent of the market sliaie Tins, in itself 
shows a gnn\'th ol live peicentage 
points, but m aLliial numbers, its ^ales 
ha\edio[)pcd hv ten |)ei cent 

Piiodia <iltiibuls.s his success to the 
product he sells the lOOcc Kinetic 
Honda automatic sc(M)tei with a self¬ 
starter, that has wt)ii [liaise Irom both 
ovMieis and mechanics, fiiodia savs that 
apart Irom good domestic sales, the two- 
wheeler IS doing ijuiie well in t>\erseas 
markets Last \ear, he exported S,()00 ot 
them and expects to double that numbei 
this time aroiiiul The maiket is mainlv 
m Latin America and Hast luiropL^ 
Hirodia isn't eniiiely haj>py with this 
"I realise that the pec^ple who can buv 
my product aic m ihe developed woild," 
he says "But the catch is that lhe> do not 
want two-wheeleis and the Thiid Wt>rld j 
can't buy these vehicles So, oui sales J 
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drive IS piinianly Ibciised on the Second 
World, which has more buying power 
than the 'I’hird World, but not enough to 
go the w hole liog lor cars.” 

By the year 2(X)0, Firodia hopes to 
export 25 iierccni of the company’s pro- 


BAJAJ SCOOTERS 

w... 

Bajaj has 
introduced 
three new 
models, they 
don’t pack quite 
the same 
engine science 
that the 
Kinetic Honda 
does 


duction. or course, all such orders come 
courtesy the pow'crful network of 
dealers established by Honda Internatio¬ 
nal. And Firodia's deiractois rush to 
point this out. Said a manager of a rival 
company: "Their exports are quite like 


the Maruti exports. In both cases, it is 
not the Indian company that plays any 
part in bagging a deal. Their parent com¬ 
pany decides where to send how many 
vehicles and the Indian collaborator has 
only to despatch their order." 

"By contrast," continued the .senior 
official, "any export drive initialed by an 
Indian company would be a 100 per cent 
Indian effort, detemiined by the real 
value of the prcxluct and actual market 
forces and not by some Japanese overlor¬ 
ds sitting in Tokyo." 

0 

N ow, there is some for¬ 
ce in that argument. 

The Japanese have been 
known to muscle their 
way into very tough mar¬ 
kets. But nationalism 
isn’t always a virtue 
when it comes to busi¬ 
ness or international 
trading. It would make 
very little sense, for 
instance, to try to build a 
second set of dealers 


WHEN THE GOING GETS 
TOUGH _ 

Stung by Kinetic Honda's advanced technology, Bajaj Auto is 
revving up its own research and development 


F br two decades, Bajaj was cont¬ 
ent to make cosmetic changes, 
but the market wants better. The man 
expected to lead the company into a 
new high-tech era is none other than 
G.P, Agarwal, genefal manager, 
research and development (R&D). 

"We have identitied four basic 
fields in which to concentrate the 
Ihnist of our R&D efforts," he says. 
’The.se are: comforts, fuel 
efficiency, emissions and safety." If 
all goes well, Bajaj will offer automa¬ 
tic start or electronic ignition on four 
of their mcklels. 

"However," says Agarwal. "the 
itew facility will be introduced as 
optiohal; as we dttn’t Wapt to burden 
oltfr contmiMrs with th^ new and 
i/etspeosive device which they may 
i'tHotW^lfCen for." 

$he^tTn is also tlunlung in terms 


of introducing a gearicss two¬ 
wheeler. But not much work has 
gone into it. "For. the main attention 
of the R&D department will be on 
fuel efficiency," he says. "With the 
sharp increases in petrol prices, we 
will be working on the productioti of 
vehicles that give us better mileage." 

Starting May, Bajaj is introducing 
prixlucts that are ten per cent more 
fuel efficient than their predeces¬ 
sors. "With more modifications," 
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says Agarwal. "we can perhaps add 
another six per cent. But after that, it 
will flatten out with the current engi¬ 
ne designs." 

To get around that problem, Bajaj 
















abroad* when Honda has everyihing wor¬ 
ked out Similarly, it would be foolhardy 
to reject a management system diflerenl 
from ours, simply because a has no rix)ls 
here. 

Firodia has made no such mistakes. 

He has adopted several Japanese 
management techniques and one of 
them pertaiiis to an increased flow of 
information between the vaiious depart¬ 
ments ol the company. Hxplains Firo¬ 
dia: "This means that at any given point 
ot time, all the depariments know what 
the other ones are doing This prevents 



has entered into a collaboration with 
the Australia-bused Orbital Hngine 
Company to supply a revolutionary 
two-stroke engine that could 

increase fuel efficiency by 50 per 
cent. This will do nicely with the new 
emission standards, likely to take 
effect in thi.s counliy from 1996. 

Agarwal keeps u hectic pace and is 
perhaps doing thing.s never attempt¬ 
ed before in this country. On. 

the other hand, R&D 

does not enjoy the same 
high profile at Kinetic 
Honda. But then, it 
doesn’t have to. The com¬ 
pany is enjoying the 
fruits of labour of iu Japa¬ 
nese cotlaboratoj>. 

And Arun Ftrodia, the 
managing director of 
Kinetic Hondat h hot 
bashful about this. 
"Honda has far more 
resources at its disposal,'’ 
tfe s$y^yuo4 there, 
is no pivot in our trying to 
duph'cate their work." ^ 


them from working alcross-purpose.s." 

The other ihing that Honda has 
impressed upon the company is the 
involvement of the worker. And at Kine¬ 
tic Honda, they don't pay lip service to 
this principle Firodia discloses that all 
workers are taught to value quality. "Wc 
want them to think of quality every 
moment on the shop lloorand the atmos¬ 
phere in the entire lactory smacks ol 
this," he says. "It is alst) highlighted in 
our layout plan and by the cleanimess in 
the assembly line." 

Cjood. Is Firodia salislicd, ihciV^ 
Obviously not He is siiiving locoincral 
least 20 percent of the maikct share, but 
this figure has eluded him so lai. Wh>'^ 
"While III biggei cities like Pune and 
Bangalore our sales equal that of Bapi- 
j's. It is m the rural or semi-urban areas 
that our vehicles have not found ready 


cd people arc the ones v\ho gravitate 
towards our product, and seeing ihem, 
people living around the higgei cities 
also start buying our scooter." 

Is that how It IS? Firodia might just be 
stretching a point. Rasinder Singh, a 
senior marketing manager at Baia) 
Auto, is sceptical of Firodia's claims 
"We sell about SOO scooters per month 
111 Pune," claims Singh, "v\hile they sell 
about 450. And m Delhi, u Inch is ihe sin* 
gle largest market for scooters, wc sell 
7,000 per month, while Kineiic sells 70 
So where have they caught up with us‘^" 
'fhis is not to say that Bajaj isn't wor¬ 
ried. It has introduced three new models 
in the past three years and plans arc afoot 
for newer ones. "Our Bajaj Stride comes 


very close to Kineiic in style and looks, 
and hence, we have given an option to 
our customers who want good looks and 
can afford a higher price," says Singh. 
Moreover, the company has added 150 
new dealers, 5(K) sub-dealers and l.(XXJ 
fresh spare parts dcaleis to lake the pro¬ 
duct closer to the customer 
And yet. Kinetic Honda scores in 
superior technology. While Bajaj has 
introduced three new models, they don’t 
pack tjiiiic the same advanced engine .sci¬ 
ence that the six-year-old Kinetic Honda 
doe's. /Ml the same. Bajaj has stood its 
ground ami the one l(i gel hurl by Kine¬ 
tic's rapitl advent has been ihc Kanpur- 
based Lohia Machines, inanufacluring 
scoolois under licence from Piaggio. Its 
sales have. crasheiJ by 45 per cent to a 
mere S6,6bl numbers and the market 
share has (alien by six pei cent to bring it 
on par w ith Kinetic Honda. 


There is another casually, the Gujarat 
Naimacla Its sales ha\e dropped from 
21,()(M) to a mere 4.(X)0 numbers "This 
IS ihe mam reason lor hope," says a 
senioi ollieei in Bajaj "It is not that the 
people have lurned away liom Fiaiaj. 
The only thing that has happened is that 
the marginal players have been squeez¬ 
ed out of the market by the present crisis, 
leaving Bajaj and Kinetic Honda rather 
untouched " 

Coming Irom a major opponcnl, that 
siaiemeni sums up the future of Kinetic 
Honda It IS bound to he good, even if the 
dream of humbling Bajaj might be 
rather premature. • 

Ranvir Nayar/Bombay and Puna 
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SECURITIES SCAM 


Locked out 

The Bombay Stock Exchange suspends Harshad Mehta even as 
the CBl investigations continue 


I was not past iho business hour 
but the inooil was liinercal in Bom¬ 
bay’s financial Jisiricl It was the 
cvcnino of I.S May and Dalai 
SlivcM was lull of rumours that 
after weeks ol iiivesii^alion, tlie authori¬ 
ties were finally moving in for the kill 
At the high-rise headquarters ot the 
liombay Stock lAchange (BSH), a lull 
meeting ol its governing board had been 
called All the 24 members weie pre¬ 
sent, including M R Mayya, the execu¬ 
tive dycclor and the governmenrs repre¬ 
sentative on the BSH board 
What was going on ’ 

The suspense began at 11 am. At that 
time, the board met to discuss the impli¬ 
cations of the enquiry into the Rs 622 
crorc-scam, involving the Bombay 
branch of the State Bank of India and the 
coLintiy's well-known hull operator, 
Harshad Mehta. Days before, a top 
sleuth of the Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion (CBI), K. Madhavan, had arrived in 
the city along with his team to probe the 
scam And the media was putting out 
that he had instructed all the banks to 
seal Mehta's accounts until the investiga¬ 
tions were complete. 

In the circumstances, could the board 
allow Mehta to continue trading? If he 
were permitted, wouldn't it seem that 
the BSF. was disregarding the cnquir>'? 
And then, there was the chief of the Secu¬ 
rities and Exchange Board of India 
(SFBI), G V Ramakrishna. Last month, 
he had damaged his icputation by order¬ 
ing brokers to register with SF{BI. 'The 
BSE has always claimed to be a self- 
regulatory organisation," he said. "Now 
let us see how they deal with this," he 
challenged. 

All eyes were turned then on the BSF. 
And Its president, Govind Dcsai, felt the 
heat rising. "The CBI enquiry made us 
realise that it was necessary for us to 
assess the situation," he said. A board 
! meeting was hurriedly summoned and 
' withinanhouMtwasdecidedbyanover- j 
whelming majority that a show cause < 
notice be issued to Mehta, his w ife Jyoti ; 
and his brother, Ashwiii. Besides these I 


three cards, Mehta was also repoitctlly 
using the membership cards of 20 other 
brokers 11 he had to be stopped, he had 
to be told to do so now The mernbeis 
decided to reconvene the meeting, the 
same day. 

Mehta, lyoti and Ashwin were asked 
to lace the board at 5 pm. Ashwin was 
not m town but the big bull and his wife 
arrived The atmosphere was sombre 
and busmess-hke "The twt) parties did 
not have much to say to each other," said 
a member of the governing body. "It was 
like going to someone's funeral where 
people sit quietly ibr ten minutes and 
then go away without talking " 

Mehta, of course, pleaded his case. 
He said he had never seen a banker’s 
receipt m his whole hie He added, 
almost desperately, that his staff fat 
(irowmore Research & Assets Manage¬ 
ment Ltd) would have perhaps handled 
these documents but he personally had 
no knowledge of what they looked like, j 
Then he concluded his defence, saying | 


his lawyers were framing a response to 
the show cause notice and suggested 
that rather than having the BSE suspend 
him, he would prefer to abstain from 
tiading himself, till things soiled them¬ 
selves out. 

I he board did not make any commit¬ 
ments and Mehta and his wife left. The 
members discussed the matter until 9 
pm and when business reporters were 
told of their decision, later in the night, 
no one was really snijirised. Citing its 
powers under the bye-law 361 (A) 
fill), the governing body suspended 
Mehta, his wife and his brother from 
transacting business and did not rule out 
taking further action against them, inclu¬ 
ding their expulsion from the BSF^. 

H ow has Mehta taken the decision? 

There is no way to know, because 
the bull has been constantly ducking the 
media. But that he had not given up try¬ 
ing was evident from a statement releas¬ 
ed to ihe press soon alter the suspension 
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"The complexity of the business and the 
volume, number of players and pcrit>ds 
may create a situation of uncertainty for 
a prolonged lime," the note read. 

vSo what was the solution? Mehta was 
ready with one: "While time-consuming 
legal processes may continue, I wish to 
make an oiler to the concerned authorit¬ 
ies and everybody concerned to convene 
a joint meeting to seek to arrive at a cor¬ 
rect picture. 1 wish to make an offer to 
secure my commitments, so that normal¬ 
cy to the functioning of markets can be 
restored at an caily date and specula¬ 
tions and doubts of my capacity and abi h 
ty to meet ci^mmilmenls arc put to rest." 

What was he ollering in bad Tnglish'^ 
Simply, that he undertook to return all 
the monies he had scammed in exchange 
toi amnesty, what he artfully called, "to 
arrive at a correct picture" His intenliori 
was to appeal over the heads of the 
invcsligators to the investing public and 
to make it appear that his aims were hon¬ 
est and that curbs on him would jeopardi¬ 
se the capital market 

And he was not w ithoul support in the 
trailing ring Roth bull and bcai opera¬ 
tors, who had directly or indirectlv bene¬ 
fited from his dealings, questioned the 
suspension "Till today, nothing has 
been pioved against Mehta," said a 
broker '"riie suspension is only a reac¬ 
tion to the C^BI enquiry. Rut the CHI has 
itscll acted with abundant precaution 
and hence, it was not necessary for the 



IfHarshad was 
permitted to continue 
trading, wouldn’t it seem 
that the BSE was 
disregarding thO enquiry? 




COVINPPESAI 

*The CBI enquiry 
made us realise that it 
ivas necessary for us to 
assess the situation*' 


G.VaRAMAKRISHNA 

"The BSE has always 
claimed to be a 
self-regulatory 
organisation. Now let 
us see how they deal 
with this" 



RSh to imliatc any action until the probe 
was through " 

But the board had its compulsions. As 
Mayya said, there w'cre general guideli¬ 
nes lor a member to observe within a 
Slock exchange and Mehta hud llouted 
these. But more than that was the fear 
that the brokci might not be able to meet 
his financial commitments in the mai- 
ket "We had a lot of discussions," said a 
member of the BSB board "'I hcre were 
all kinds of reports about Mehta and 
some of them were implicating the slock 
exchange as well We fell that if he was 
not suspended, he might have traded." 

The other apprehension was that if no 
decision (even if inteimi) was taken on 
Mehta, the market would react to every 
odd rumour about the scandal bor 
instance, the BSF vSensex had tumbled 
by 1,000 points within ten days after 
the revelation and remained sensitive t<> 
every new' leak on the affair, ihercafier 
And w'hcn Madhax an and his men Bew' 
into Bombay on 15 May, there wcic 
rumours that Mehta would be arrested 
This had the potential of precipitating a 
crash. So, wisely, the managements of 
the Bombay and the Calcutta bourses 
closed shop. The Delhi Slock Exchange 
w as anyway shut on account of Buddha 
Pumima 

canwhilc, the CBI is apparently 
W'orkmg on Mehta’s frozen bank 
accounts and transactions. Its officials 
are examining with particular care, deal¬ 
ings of the past months. Madhavan 
also met H. Venkataramanan, director- 
general, investigations, of the income 


tax department. In 
all, 11 brokers in 
Bombay and Delhi 
arc being probed 
and there is even talk 
that a first informa¬ 
tion report (FIR) 
may be lodged soon. 

Meanwhile, the RBI 
enquiry into the 
scam is also going 
apace and S. Venki- 
taramanan, the 
governor, told Si'n- 
DAY that transac¬ 
tions of 17 major 
banks and a few 
smaller banks active 
in the securities mar¬ 
ket were being exa¬ 
mined. 

It now appears 
that Mehta original!) 
bought the securities foi SBI from the 
Punjab National Bank and the Slate 
Bank of Saurashira. But in an attempt to 
multiply his profits, he ended up involv¬ 
ing a dozen oilier banks Several junior 
and middle-level officers are suspected 
to be involved. "Most of the junior staf¬ 
fers WCIC so overawed by Mehta's 
name, that they started to ignore irregula¬ 
rities in the delivery of securities and 
w'ould even ciedil a cheque payable to a 
bank into Hiirshad Mehta's account," 
says an SB! official. 

But there is reason to presume the 
complicity ot even senior officers m 
SBTs branch (dficc. It is now revealed 
that at least on two iKcasions, they sent 
lalsc statements to the head office. 
Money was transferred into Mehta’s 
account but il was made out that it had 
been credited to the bank(s) selling the 
securities. Also, secunlics w'crc not 
received from Mehta but they were 
shown as having been. 

Obviously, the broker employed tens 
of ways to cheat the system. Now ! 
sleuths have to rctrjicc the umpteen 
routes of deceit and gather proof. This is 
a very time-consuming exercise. Plus, 
many of the CBI officers arc hardly 
qualified to examine a scandal of this 
dimension and complexity. Indeed, (he 
more immediate problem is sizing the 
scale of the skulduggery. In a 1(K) years, 
the Bombay Stock Exchange has expell¬ 
ed only two brokers. This shows it up for 
what it is. • 

De vlnm Dutt and Ran vir 
Nayar/Bombay 
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■ Gone awry 

T he best-laid plans may 
sometimes go wrong. 
And in the matter ol 
exports, they have. This 
year, external sales have 
come down by I }) per cent 
and if they have grown 
marginally in the general 
currency area (by 6.34 per 
cent), there has been a sharp 
drop in the rupee payment 
area (by as much as 42.49 
percent). 

This is partly a result of 
the break-up of the Soviet 
Union and the inability of its 



P. ChMamliaram: plamiliig 
liicmtIvM 

successor-state, Russia, to 
pay off its debts. There are 
two other causes: 

• 1991 -92 witnessed a 
severe import compression 
of 19 42 per cent. This, as 
commerce ministry officials 
have never tired of claiming, 
has'affccled those expon 
industries which depended 
on imported inputs. 

• Partial convertibility has 
brought with it a host of 
other problems and these 
have affected exports. 

P. Chidambaram, the 
commerce minister, 
revealed in this session of 
Parliament that the 
government was planning to 
give incentives for exports. 
Let us see if it works. 

■ star wars 

T he race is over. Asia 
Today Limited, a firm 
set upPy three non-resident 
Indians, has won the deal to 


telecast on a channel of Star 
TV. 

It beat Star Network 
International, a company 
established recently by 
Bush, film star Jeetendra, 
filmmaker Ramesh Sippy 
and R.K. Studio. 

Asia Today will use a 
transponder leased out on 
Star TV’s Asiasat satellite at 


I a cost of $ 3 million per year 
i or 25 per cent of the revenue 
i earnings, whichever is 
higher. 

This is about the same 
price that Star Network 
International had agreed to 
pay in the first year, m an 
agreement signed with the 
Hong Kong-based 
Hutchvision Company. 


But Bush's J.R. 
Mulchandani said that they 
had decided not to go 
through with the deal 
because every time it was to 
be finalised. Hutchvision 
made a new demand. The 
last one was that Asia Today 
should allow free 
advertising time to Star TV 
until 1993. This was found 
unacceptable. # 

Also, Hutchvision gave 
no guarantees for the quality 
of the transponder. 
According to Mulchandani, 
the Prime Sports channel 
was often affected by audio 
disturbances and they didn't 
want the same thing 
happening to the Hindi 
channel. 

For the moment at least, 
AsiaTixlay is plagued by no 
such doubts. Also, to avoid 
trouble with the Indian 
government, it is pioposmg 
to call the channel Asia 
Channel. Considering that 
the channel will be spread 
over five different time 
/ones — with Hindi, Uidu. 
BcngLiii, Arabic, Thai and 
Japanese languages spoken 
by the various recipients - 
this is as it should be. 

■ Andcard 
came tumbling 
down 

G uess what has been one 
of the fallouts ofthcRs 
bOO-crore securities 
scandal? The value of the 
Bombay SlcK'k Exchange 
(BSE) membership card has 
dropped sharply in the black 
market. 

Two months ago, sons of 
brokers, garment merchants 
,and businessmen queued up 
to buy the cards and the 
reigning price was Rs 2.8 
crore. This has now crashed 
to Rs 1.35 crorif. If s the 
same story in the country's 
other bourses, though their 
prices were never as 
fantastic as that of the BSE 
card. • 


TRAGEDY OF THE WEEK 


D.S. TyagI loses his life allegedly for his responsibility In 
lowering wheat procurement prices 

• The food riots that the finance minister, 
Manmohan Singh, had warned against, 
have not occurred. But something equally 
serious happened last week in Delhi D.S. 
Tyagi, chairman of the Commission on 
Agricultural Costs and Prices (CACP), 
was gunned down in the high security area 
I of Bharati Nagar on the day of his daughter's wedding. 
Who could have done it? There are two theories. One is 
family enmity. But the other, more dangerous insinuation 
is that some Punjab terrorists murdered him for his role in 
the wheat crisis stalking the country. 

The charge made out against him was that he had 
recommended a low procurement price of Rs 245 per 
quintal. This is correct But that hardly makes him 
anti-faimer. Obviously, his desire to .shore up the 
agriculturists' interests was balanced by his desire to help 
I the poor. And any hike in the prcKuremcnt price would 
I have caused the wheal prices to shoot up. 

! One other thing. Tyagi hardly had anything to do with 

i the inter-state ban on the movement of food grains. This 
was undertaken by stale governments, either on their own 
I or at the behest of the Centre. This certainly brought the 
: wheal prices crashing down, but Tyagi had no hand in it. 
And finally, it was Tyagi’s job to recommend this. He 
did, in his capacity as an expert. It was entirely up to the 

[ politicians to accept or reject his recommendations. In the 
case of procurement prices, they did. But that is not 
enough reason to kill him. By that logic, officials in the 
home ministry, who daily conduct war against the 
terrorists, w ill be next on the hit-list. This is senseless. And 
in the end, a fine agricultural scientist has lost his life. 
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THSE. 


Not by guns alone 


The UP government fails to contain terrorism in the Terai 



ardcore terrorist Yadwin¬ 
der Singh Yadu was grinn¬ 
ed down in an encounter 
with the police at Khatima 
in the foothills of Nainital 
on 4 May. Yadu was a self-styled lieuten¬ 
ant general of the Khalistan Commando 
Force (KCF» Rajasthan group) and 
notorious for having taken COO lives in 
Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. His elimina¬ 
tion, however, does not mean an end to 
the ever-rising terrorism in the Terai belt 
of northern Uttar Pradesh. 

Even before Yadu was cremated, 
Mehtab Singh, head of the Panjwar 
group of the KCF, stormed the Maldhan 
police outpost in Ramnagar and killed 
two forest officials. 

In neighbouring Pilibhit district, a 
young girl fell victim to indiscriminate 
firing by the Hira Singh gang and an 
affluent businessman was kidnapped on 
the same day. 

Barely 72 hours later, three more 
people were killed in Bazpur, Nainital 
district. Swatan Singh Juwanda, the 
chief of another notorious terrorist out¬ 
fit, Bhindranwala Saffron Tigers of 
Khalistan, struck four days later at the 
Bazpur police station itself. The explo¬ 
sion of a bomb outside the boundary 
wall of the police station on 12 May has 
created shock waves in the area. 

!r was a weekly market day in Bazpur. 
The blast took a toll of two, while h^f a 
dozen others were left injured. Although 
the explosion did not cause any serious 
damage to the police station, the large 
breach in the boundary wall sent out a 
clear message. 

The latest map discovered in a terrorist 
hideout depicts Terai as a part of 
their envisioned Khalistan. As many as 
212 ordinary people and policemen 
have been done to death in this region 
since October 1991, the month that open¬ 
ed a new (Chapter of mass killings 
through bomb explosions — the Rudra- 
pur blast had taken a toll of 11. The aver¬ 
age comes to an alarming one a day. 

The 11 Terai districts of Nainital, Pili¬ 
bhit, Shahjahanpur, Bareilly, Morada- 
bad, Rampur, Bijnore, Dehradun, Garh- 


I wal, Hardwar and Lakhimpur-Kheri, 
spread along the Indo-Nepal border 
have a substantial Sikh population of 
about 4.S lakh. But that is not what 
makes it another Punjab. It is a handful 
of terrorists—most of whom have cros¬ 
sed over from Punjab—who are aiming 
at converting this rich green belt into a 
bloody battleground. 


cent members of the Sikh community," 
he said. 

Director general of police Prakaah 
Singh, moved by the complaints of 
Sikhs in Nanakmatha, has issued instruc¬ 
tions for an early review of all TADA 
cases and probes into allegations of 
excesses. Singh has also directed his 
men to see that the people who were com¬ 



IMftIvM of those muniei^: traumatitad 


S everal Sikh residents of Pilibhit, 
Nainital, Shahjahanpur and 
Lakhimpur-Kheri admitted that they 
were often forced at gun-point to provi¬ 
de food and shelter to terrorists. "Now 
no one has the courage to say no tothem, 
and later when the police get suspicious 
they make your life hell," observed 
Birendra Singh Bindra, an advocate in 
Pilibhit. Bindra is also contesting a num¬ 
ber of cases of "innocent Sikhs, who had 
been booked under the repressive laws". 

, Another advocate, Bhagwant Singh, 
said that the number of Terrorist and Dis¬ 
ruptive Activities (Prevention) Act 
(TADA) detenus has risen to 105. He 
agreed that some of them could be hav¬ 
ing regular links with the militants, but 
refused to believe that all of them were 
guilty. "We are absolutely not for those 
who have clandestine nexus with terro¬ 
rists, but surely we have a right to object 
to the official tyranny unleashed on'inno- 


pelled to provide food and shelter to ter¬ 
rorists were not unnecessarily haras¬ 
sed. He is convinced that the menace can¬ 
not be overcome if the local people beco¬ 
me alienated because of the hostile attitu¬ 
de of the police. 

But police in the lower rungs find it 
difficult to follow the instruction. A poli¬ 
ceman of Kashipur, while not denying 
incidents of excesses, asks, "How do we 
distinguish between a real culprit and an 
innocent — neither is willing to speak 
up." 

However, it is also true that many poli¬ 
cemen are taking advantage of the situa¬ 
tion to extort money from helpless 
people. And this, again, is compounding 
the problem. Surely, the solution does 
not lie in bullets, but that alone is what 
the government seems to be using at 
present. • 

Smmi eimndrm/BmMly, PUUMi, 
SIMtfdhmyMtraiHiMMitiltml 
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The hormone 
scare 

How safe is Norplant, the miracle 
contraceptive that the government is planning 
to introduce in the market? 


F amily planning has never 
been the government's forte. 
In fact, every time the health 
ministry has tried to give the 
Centreds ambitious popula- 
lion control programme a boost, it has 
invariably landed in trouble. Recently, 
the central government has once again 
kicked off a controversy with its decision 
to introduce a new hormonal contracep¬ 
tive — Norplant — In the national fami¬ 
ly planning programme. 

Norplant is, on the face of it, an easy 
to use 'sub-dermal hormonal implant’ 
which has been approved in 17 countries 
and clinical trials are being conducted in 
another 46. The contraceptive comes in 
the form of flexible, nonbiodegradable 
tubes filled with levonogestrel, a synthe¬ 
tic honnone, which are implanted under 
the skin. The tubes are capable of releas¬ 
ing the hormone for five years, after 
which they have to be removed. 

Informed a health ministry spokesper¬ 
son, "It takes a minor surgery to implant 


the rods and then another minor surgery 
to remove it. Thai’s all. The woman 
does not have to bother about contracep¬ 
tion for the next five years." So, no more 
daily pills, painful lUDs or 'forced 
sterilisations. 

But the real picture is a bit different. 
Norplant is a contraceptive developed 
exclusively for use in the West and is 
completely unsuitable for Indians. This 
is the opinion of Population Control, a 
US based non-govemmental organisa¬ 
tion. Norplant, the organisation main¬ 
tains, can only be effectively used in 
countries which have a highly develop¬ 
ed primary health care system. 

Population Council details the pre¬ 
requisites for using Norplant. In its publi¬ 
cation titled, Norplant—Levenogestrel 
Implants: A Summary of Scientific Data, 
it stales clearly. "The woman should be 
encouraged to return to the health care 
provider, if she has any problems with 
the methodlhal worries her, if slie wants 
to have a child or she is moving ilnd 



needs the address of a clinic or office 
near her new home that provides Norpl¬ 
ant services." 


S uch facilities are clearly not availa¬ 
ble in India, where a majority of the 
population, even in the cities, does not 
gel the most basic health care. "The 
screening procedures, surgical implanta¬ 
tion and removal and the known adverse 
reactions of Norplant are such that its 
use in the family planning programme 
would create a new public health hazard 
in the absence of a health care system 
that has proved itself to be incapable of 
detecting and treating even tuberculosis 
and malaria," stated a memorandum sub¬ 
mitted to the health minister by 12 
women’s organisations in the capital. 

That the present health care system 
lacks the infrastructure to constantly 
monitor Norplant-users came to light 
when the Indian Council of Medical 
Research (ICMR) was conducting preli¬ 
minary trials with the contraceptive. 
Only 3,000 women were implanted with 
Norplant but, by the end of the procedu- 


THE NEGATIVE SIDE 


■ Norplant has been exclusively developed for use In the West 
and is unsuitable for Indians. 


■ The contraceptive can only be effectively used In countries 
which have a highly develop^ primary health care system. 


■ The drug has not been adequately tested for side-effects. 


■ There is a need to constantly monitor Norplant-users. But the 
bountry lacks infrastructural facilities for this. 


■ There ar^ reports of complications arising out of minuscule 
capsules *gettlng lost* at the time of retrieval. 


■ Incorrectinsertionoftherodscanlead to lumps underthe 
skid, aitsrgl^ and even braiii^ inipair^ 
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and women 
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campaign against 
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rc, the ICMR lost contact with an estima¬ 
ted 300 women. "There arc 3(X) women 
somewhere who could be still moving 
around with implants in their arms," said 
Brinda Karat, a spokesperson for the Jan- 
wadi Mahila Samity, who has been car¬ 
rying out a campaign against Norplant. 

But constant monitoring of the 
contraceptive-users is not the only pro¬ 
blem. There is the more important issue 
of side-effects. The synthetic hormone, 
levonogestrel, is derived from pro¬ 
gestin, u hormone found in the body. 
According to warnings issued by the 
Population Council, "The use of combin¬ 
ed oral contraceptives has been associat¬ 
ed with increased risk of elevated blood 
pressure, thromboembolic disorders, 
retinal thrombosis and other vascular 
problems, cerebrova.scular disorders, 
myocardial infarctions and hepatic 
tumours. While these conditions are 
believed to be estrogen related, it is not 
known whether similar risks exist with 
progestin." 

Clearly, Norplant has not really been 
adequately tested for the side-effects. 
Then, there are the other problems. Nor¬ 


plant, which is placed under the skin of 
the arm or (he upper arm, needs two sur¬ 
geries. One to implant it and another to 
remove it. There are carefully laid-out 
procedures — of how the tiny 34 mm 
long and 2.4 mm wide nxis arc- to be 
inserted under the skin, one at a tirrte, in 
a fan shape. The operation, carried out 
under local anaesthesia, takes about ten 
minutes. The removal is more difficult 
and according to Population Council, 
"usually takes 15 to 20 minutes, but may 
take longer if some of the capsules are 
difficult to locate." 

T he complications arising out of the 
minuscule capsules "getting lost" are 
not loo difficult to imagine. In fact, 
inserting the foreign bodies can at times 
lead to lumps under the skin, allergies 
and even, brain impairment, said a heal¬ 
th activist. 

Notwithstanding these negative fac¬ 
tors about the controversial contracep¬ 
tive, the government seems determined 
to go ahead with its promotion. Accord¬ 
ing to activists in Delhi, the health minis¬ 
try conducted the first two phases of cli¬ 


nical trials on the hormonal drug, skipp¬ 
ed the third and went on to the fourth. 
The government now plans to meet a tar¬ 
get of20,000 women in lOOmedical cen¬ 
tres, "You may call it what you will. But 
the fact is that the government for what¬ 
ever it says about not formally going 
ahead with Norplant is going to implant 
20,000 women with it. That is a large 
number," said an activist with Saheli, a 
resource centre group in the capital. 

That the Centre was serious about 
Norplant became clear after Union heal¬ 
th minister M.L. Fotedar told the Health 
Consultative Committee in February 
that the government had accepted a US- 
aided project of US $460 million for the 
control of fertility in Uttar Pradesh over 
the next decade. And, that the basic 
thrust of the programme would be the 
emphasis on spacing methods including 
the use of Norplant. 

Fotedar* s statement was in sharp con¬ 
trast to what he had been telling the vari¬ 
ous women’s delegations that called on 
him since December last year. Realising 
that the government wouldn’t heed to 
their requests, 12 organisations includ¬ 
ing Saheli, All India Democratic 
Women’s Association, Ankur and Jago- 
ri, have launched a campaign to increase 
public awareness against Norplant. In a 
five-point charter of demands submitted 
to the health minister, the organisations 
have asked for: 

• the banning of all long-active invasive 
contraceptives; 

• that plans for introducing Norplant be 
dropped; 

• that information on the safely aspects 
of Norplant be provided; 

• that the hundreds of women with impl¬ 
ants in their bodies be located; and, 

• that all hormonal contraceptive prepa¬ 
rations be banned in the social market¬ 
ing programme as their use involves 
extensive monitoring. 

But as of now, the Union health minis¬ 
try seems convinced that Norplant is the 
answer to India’s family planning requi¬ 
rements. Never mind the fact that the 
after-effects of what is being described 
as the miracle contraceptive may S?e 
beyond the comprehension of those who 
are hell-bent on introducing it in the Indi¬ 
an market. • 
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Good King 
Aurangzeb 


There is no evidence whatever of mass killings 
of Hindus by Muslim rulers, of mass 
imprisonment of Hindus or even of 
their forced mass conversion 


J ournalists and columnists, even 
though they often make claims 
to objectivity and impartiality, 
have political preferences and 
commitments. This is, indeed! 
how it should be. Thus, we have journal¬ 
ists who comment with a leftward slant 
and others who report with a distinct pro- 
Congress tilt. A journalist consistently 
arguing the Hindu fundamentalist posi¬ 
tion is, however, something of jf rarity. 
In the last few years, this slot has very 
adequately been filled by Mr Swapan 
Dasgupia. In his Sunday column — 
Right Angle — and in his other articles, 
Dasgupta has been arguing the Ideology 
of Hindutva and supporting the political 
praxis that goes with it with cogency, 
lucidity and increasing stridency. In the 
world of journalism, Dasgupta has made 
/or himself a little niche by upholding 
this particular, if somewhat unpopular, 
political position. Things, indeed, have 
come to such a pass that one has only to 
sec the byline ‘Swapan Dasgupta’ to pre¬ 
dict the contents. He has one point and 
he makes it over and over again. Dasgup¬ 
ta seems to have made himself the past 
master of the one-note samba. 

Yet, 1 cannot let his essay, ‘Present 
Imperfect* (Sunday JO—16 May) 
pass unrefuted. His point of departure is 
the neologism, "negationism". The argu¬ 
ment is as follows: in the West, there is a 
tendency among a handful of people to 
try and deny the atrocities carried out by 
the Nazis against the Jews, other minori¬ 
ties and dissenters. In India, Dasgupta 
avers, there is a similar lenden^ to nega¬ 
te what he considers to be acts of 
Muslim vandalism on Hindu religious 
symbols and sentiments. This tendency 
has gathered such force, that, according 
to Dasgupta. the Hindus have lost the 
power to recover their self-identity. 

N ot unexpectedly, on the question of 
Muslim vandalism, the example he 
cites is that of "Bad King Aurangzeb" 
And his charge is that historians in India 
have tried to whitewa.sh Aurangzeb by 
negating his acts of desecration. This is 
not a true reflection of the state of things. 
No left-secular historian (neither Jawa- 
harlal Nehru nor Mani Shankar Aiyar 
quite fit this bill) has sought to negate 
the acts of Aurangzeb. The attempt has 
been to understand why the emperor act¬ 
ed the way he did. And this has led histo¬ 
rians to study the composition of the rul¬ 
ing class and Aurangzeb, the factions 
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within it, the political and economic pre¬ 
ssures working on Aurangzeb and so on. 
It has been necessary to do this since an 
explanation merely in terms of his religi¬ 
ous bigotry has been found to be 
inadequate. If Aurangzeb's policies 
were grounded on his religious beliefs 
alone, he should have logically exclud¬ 
ed Hindus from his nobility and from the 
ambit of fiis patronage. Yet Aurangzeb 
included Hindus in his nobility, appoint¬ 
ed them to high ranks and made exten¬ 
sive land-grants to Hindu religious sects 
and institutions. Aurangzeb thus cannot 
be understood as a religious bigot; the 
task entails a finely-grained historical 
analysis and that is what Dasgupia is try¬ 
ing to negate. 

There is another reason why the poli¬ 
tics of Aurangzeb’s reign cannot be 
understood with reference to his religi¬ 
ous views alone. Other monarchs, even 
Hindu monarchs, destroyed temples and 
other religious institutions. How are 
such acts to be explained? Obviously, 
the answer cannot be found in the relig¬ 
ion of the king. The thrust of left-secular 
history writing in India has been to 
understand and analyse, and not negate, 
religious strife in Indian history during 
Muslim rule, before it and after it. At the 
same time, this historiography has 
emphasised that in the daily life of the 
people, there was very little religious stri¬ 
fe till ihe coming of British colonialism. 
Dasgupta glosses the argument in a 
deplorable sleight of hand by which the 
pronouncements of Mani Shankar Aiyar 
arc put forward as a reflection of the opi¬ 
nions of the left-secular historians. 

D asgupta insinuates that what he con¬ 
siders to be Muslim atrocities again¬ 
st Hindus are analogous to what the 
Nazis did to the Jews. This insinuation is 
compounded by the pictures of con¬ 
centration camps that accompany his 
article. This is insiduous in the extreme. 
There is no evidence whatever of mass 
killings of Hindus by Mu.slim rulers, of 
even mass imprisonment of Hindus or 
even of their forced mass conversion; 
Hindus were also not excluded from 
jovemmeni offices. The implied analo¬ 
gy with Nazi Germany is a pernicious 
distortion. "Internalising falsehoods and 
even accepting them as reality, have 
become uniquely Indian characte¬ 
ristics", writes Dasgupta pompously. As 
prixif of this, one only has to read Das¬ 
gupta himself. 




An oM Mo«tlc ( MiigM. 
niliitotuin,1680);(lnn) 
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Secular 
historiography 
has emphasised 
that in the daily 
life of the people 
there was very 
little religious 
strife till the 
coming of 
British 
colonialism 


The issue also has .some other dimen¬ 
sions. The ideology ot Hindutva holds 
that religious and other minorities can 
continue to live in India by coming to 
terms with Hindu majoritarian senti¬ 
ments. Decisions in politics, in society, 
in law and in the economy will all be tak¬ 
en in accordance with the Hindu popula¬ 
tion and the minorities will have to 
adjust to such a situation. There is a nega¬ 
tion here of the rights of the minorities in 
India. Only the rights ot Hindus, their 
history and their sentiments are of 
importance. It is this "negationism" that 
Dasgupta upholds. And it needs to be 
emphasised that that it was this "ncgalio- 
nism" in Germany — the denial of rights 
to Jews and other minorities — that led 
to the horrors of Auschwitz, Bcisen and 
Dachau. Indian nationalism, both of the 
Hindu and the secular kind, has sought 
to project a monolithic character of the 
Indian nation. Nationalism has thus mar¬ 
ginalised those that do not identify with 
the mainstream. In the Indian context it 


is this "negationism" that is of para¬ 
mount importance. 

In the middle 8()s, some of us remem¬ 
ber reading Swapan Dasgupta’s percep¬ 
tive reconstruction of Adivasi politics in 
Midnapore between 1760 and 1924 (See 
R. Guha ed. Subaltern Studies, vol 4, 
Delhi 1985, pp. 101-136). He showed 
how Adivasi insurgency — the politics 
of a minority — belongs to a domain of 
politics that was distinct and different 
from the politics of nationalism; the lat¬ 
ter at times tried to restrain and appropri¬ 
ate the politics of the Adi vasis. His histo¬ 
rical analysis was marked by a remarka¬ 
ble sympathy for the world of the minori¬ 
ties. Dasgupia in his recent pronounce¬ 
ments has negated his own past. He has, 
of course, the rights to change his views. 
But he owes his readers an explanation 
as to how in his transition from historian 
to journalist, his political and historfcal 
perceptions underwent a perverse 
transformation. • 
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The astro-palmist uses oems to influence 
her clients sense of well-being 


SHMUUIITHJOSHI 


Numerology, he feels, is a ready way to 
judge anyone's character 


FU TURE TA LK 

Even in these modem times, astrology remains as popular as ever 


I f men are believed to be more spiri¬ 
tual east of the Suez, they are con¬ 
sidered also more fatalistic — 
even more superstitious. Thus 
arose the image of the eastern 
man, bent low in front of the priest- 
astrologer, believing beyond doubt that 
all that befell him was contained betwe¬ 
en the lines on his outstretched palm, 
and which only the magician before him 
could interpret. "It is all 'written such 
men philosophised, when visited by any 
great tragedy in their lives. 

The kings of the ancient Orient, it is 
believed, paid soothsayers in direct pro¬ 
portion to the measure of good luck they 
predicted for their royal masters. 

Naturally, they predicted a great deal 
of it. 

And so astrology came to be regar¬ 
ded, even in modem times, as at best the 
refuge of the desperate, and at worst a 
clever form of skulduggery, practised 
by charlatans who abused the ignorance 
of their clients to rob them of a hefty fee 
in exchange for false promises of 
happiness. 


But the belief, that a peek into the futu¬ 
re is denied us completely, is gradually 
wearing away, especially against the 
onslaught of scientific findings that pro¬ 
ve that we can, to a good extent, plan our 
lives according to certain forsccable 
changes in their circumstances. And that 
it is the educated man, not the poor nor 
illiterate one, who recognises that there 
are more things in heaven and on earth 
than can be explained away by mere 
philosophising. 

It is not only the politician who feve¬ 
rishly demands to know what is in the 
crystal ball on the eve of elections. Stu¬ 
dents, teachers and the heads of business 
houses also consult astrologers before 
arriving at decisions about themselves 
or their charges, believing in the future 
enough to know that it merits looking 
into. 

Vijay Aasher, vice-president of HM 
Dyechem in Bombay, for instance, who 
says with complete conviction: 'Tve 
come to appreciate that palmistry is a sci¬ 
ence and a very advanced science." And 
Aasher wasn't bom with that attitude, it I 


developed with experience. "1 never 
earlier believed in it," he says. It was 
only after encountering Dr Ghanshyam 
Joshi, renownedpalmistand the founder- 
president of the Chcirological Society of 
India (affiliated to the London Cheirolo- 
gical ScKiety), that he was convinced of 
his guru’s belief: "Palmistry, like any 
other science, is meant to help 
humanity." 

f||%almislry,"says Joshi, "helps in 
■ assessing character. If a person is 
made to realise his limitations and poten¬ 
tial by the science of palmistry, he is in a 
better position to develop or modify him¬ 
self." Under the western system, he 
says, palmistry is studied as a guide to 
character. The Indian system takes it a 
step further by using it to predict future 
events based on a reading of character. 
Joshi has had employers calling him up 
to know whether a particular person was 
right for the job under advertisement. He 
gives a small but telling example of how 
character can indeed be destiny: "If you 
smoke, you are likely to have heart 
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problems." 

He claims that he can predict the onset 
of several of his clients’ diseases well in 
advance by reading their palms. By stu¬ 
dying the pattern formed by skin ridges 
on the palm, he can detect signs of coro¬ 
nary problems. "When the ridges get 
broken toward the centre of the palm and 
under the ring finger, you can say up to 
three years in advance that a person is 
going to have heart problems." 

And if that doesn’t sound like God, or 
at least someone’s dream doctor, listen 
to an experience of Anjana Ghosh, an 
eminent astrologer in Calcutta. A girl 
graduate from an Indian Institute of 
Technology came to her, a sudden and 
total mental, wreck, unable even to 
tackle the simplest mathematical pro¬ 
blems. Ghosh attended to her, both as an 
astrologer and as a psychologist, and 
was able to cure her where even psychi¬ 
atrists and their drugs had failed. Ghosh 
was herself a mathematics graduate — 
an unlikely candidate for a fortune- 
teller, one would have thought — but a 
traumatic experience in childhood (the 
drowning of a beloved sister and the 
birth of a brother on the same fateful 
day) found her caught up in the myster¬ 
ies of death, destiny and the world of 
horoscopes. 

I n the same city, Rakesh Raj Gupta, the 
in-house astrologer at the Taj Bengal 
hotel, claims to have "only billionaires 
as clients"—a piece of information har¬ 


dly surprising considering the venue of 
his operations and the fees he charges 
his clients: Rs 300 for reading a palm 
and Rs 500 for horoscope predictions 
Gupta is reputed to have predicted the 
assassination of Indira Gandhi by a sar- 
darji before 7 November of that fate¬ 
ful year, and has oeen awarded the title 
of Jyotish Shiromani by Union minister 
M.L. Fotedar. 

His brief outline of most of his 
clients* problems is both amusing and 



JAGJITUPPAL 


he resident astrologer 
at the Bombay, 
doesn’t believe in telling his 
rich clients what they want 
to hear. He feels his job is to 
prepare them for the future 


illuminating. Clearly, human preoccupa¬ 
tions remain eternally the same — with 
a few adjustments to the times. Gupta 
says that most of his clients go in fear of 
government raids on their money and ill- 
health. And since businessmen are often 
away from home, their wives are slowly 
emerging from their cocooned lives to 
interest themselves in careers and lead 
social lives of their own — with a few 
inevitable entanglements. The questions 
Gupta’s lady clients put to him are 
increasingly centred around their work 
and preoccupations outside their homes. 

Gupta’s answers about life equally 
reflect the march of the centuries. One’s 
fate may be predestined, he says, but 
will power, alone, can bring a lot to bear 
on one’s fate. 

And when he sees the possibility of an 
accident or a serious illness in a client’s 
horoscope, he advises him to get a Medi- 
claim or to drive slowly and go carefully 
on the dangerous days, in order to lessen 
the impact of the threatened accident. 
Arguing away any notion of a mystique 
attached to astrology, Gupta insists it is a 
scientific discipline, and that even the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admi¬ 
nistration (NASA) has not contradicted 
any basis of Indian astrology. The stars 
are exactly where astrology said they 
were. 

B ack in Bombay, the resident astrolo¬ 
ger at the Taj notel, Jagjit Uppal, 
finds himself similarly assailed by the 
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Fifty-nine years old. a brilliant scholar and 
exposed to life in the West, he still insists on 
matching his daughter’s horoscope with her 
future husband’s 


neurotic self-doubts of the rich. The 
wealthy and the influential, one would 
have thought, could ill spare the time for 
directing questions into what many still 
consider a void, but Uppal’s clients arc 
as convinced as he that their fortunes are 
bound up with their stars. Will they ever 
oe among the top ten industrialists of the 
country, some of them ask him. 

Uppal’s reply is a variant of "que sera 
sera" ”1 don’t believe in telling them 
what they want to hear," he says sharply. 
"My job is to tell them the truth so that 
they can prepare themselves for -what 
lies ahead." 

And yet, Uppal clearly broke his own 
rules at least once. In a clear departure 
from what is generally believed as a 
breakdown of astrological predictions 
in the event of the violent death of Rajiv 
Gandhi, Uppal claims otherwise. "All 
astrologers knew Rajiv Gandhi was 
going to die. Wc said that the Congress 
would come back in a big way but 1 did 
not want to alarm the nation. We are not 
sensationalists," he concludes primly. 

Nor, clearly, are they above correc¬ 
tion. There have been enough instances 
when an astrologer’s predictions, of per¬ 
sonal or national implications, have 
been proved false, and this has been the 
cause of some justifiable anger and deri¬ 
sion directed at the guilty person. But 
these instances, they [>ersist, arc a result 
of the error of human judgement, not of 
the science itself — much in the way a 
patient succumbing to illness does not 
spell the failure of medicine. "The astro¬ 
loger may be at fault," they say. "not 
astrology." 


And more and more people are will¬ 
ing to take the chance. In Delhi (which 
boasts one of the few universities in the- 
country to offer a course in astrology) 


I where the veritable bazaar of astrologers 
available for consultation reflects the 
capital’s obsession with fast futures, resi¬ 
des the popular astrologer Lacchman 
Das Madan, or Babaji. Among his 
clients, many of whom are high-profile 
businessmen and politicians, is Sunila 
Chugh, an officer at the New Bank of 
India. Says Chugh, "When my husband 
died some years back, I was shattered. 
Even with my kid, I had a lot of pro¬ 
blems. But after I consulted Madanji, I 
felt all right as he assuaged my feelings 
and assured me that my son would beco¬ 
me a professional." The fact thaHier son, 
Sumit, is now a successful chartered 
accountant is something Chugh attri¬ 
butes solely to Madan’s putting her "on 
the right track". 

The other side of the coin is represent¬ 
ed by another client of Madan’s. Says 
businessman S.B. Bansal, "I had come 
to Babaji before, though 1 am not satisfi¬ 
ed with the guidance he gave me earlier. 
I am facing a lot of business problems, 
and a drowning man will clutch even at a 
straw. When a person comes to an astro- 


Business unusual 
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A magazine on astrology that is favourite with 
stockbrokers and politicians 


T he Babaji asin>Io^ inagazine 
may not be exactly ^ Stqrle read* 
ing diet of politiciafis tuid stock* 
brokers, tot it’a cettonly tdgh on the 
listof iheiffav^tes. 

And its bidhor, rablishn'and prin* 
tef. LacUimia MsKiaD, also 
known as Babi^, -has (akto.oa the - 
additional seif-styled sobriquet of 
‘Nostradamus of the.Ea$t’, writing' 
the 'Share Market Trend’ column of 
the magazine so pedlar with stock¬ 
brokers- Madan is a rained pvent.- 
ment servant who was working as a i 
manager (projects) in the depai^nt 
of food and civil suf^ilies at the Cen¬ 
tre. His main business isjn ^ siipipily- 
hig of conveypr bi^ ^ aiqpoits ato 
, five8tarli9tel8.r-i . 

Whdn he f^kt liuhidied SBbqf/v'iiS 
i 98 l.^tto ]nagiziM'S(M abuKrteo ,■ 
ihaL. Mail’s, jDriieiidB. 
andA/af^ ... 

tus mi oid^ Utoto,'.’ 

Mattoi Attof/r j 


no, be doesh’t a^ar to think that his 
neariy hdf-a-h^ readers comprise 
only peo{^ who play the market. 
"Babaji is widely read by a cross- 
sectito of society,” he clain^. ’’Politi¬ 
cians, torreucrats, stoc^broki^, the 
comnito man ail 6f theih bf«y uty 
magazine regutarly." 
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loger it does not necessarily mean he 
believes in astrology.” 

But he goes to astrologers all the same. 




t ut among fortune-tellers them¬ 
selves, there is dispute as to the 
most reliable form of prediction. Calcut¬ 
ta phrenologist Sunder Chandra Goop- 
tu, for instance, who accuses astrology 
of leaving rpom for inaccuracies. If astro¬ 
logy, based on the position of the stars at 
the time of one’s birth, was so scientific, 
he argues, all those bom on 20 August, 
1944, at the same time as Rajiv Gandhi, 
should have shared the same fate as he. 
Environment plays a significant part in 
the deciding of one’s fate, feels Gooptu, 
and he personally favours phrenology 
— a method of prediction chiefly based 
on the shape and size of the skull. 

Gooptu has a wide range of clients 
consulting him — particularly as he 
does not charge them — but students 
and young people are in a clear majority, 
besieging him earnestly for advice about 
their education and careers. 

While astrology is to do with planeta- 





The businessman consults astrologers not 
because he believes in astrology, but 
because like any man in trouble, he will 
clutch at a straw 


ry positions and palmistry bases itself on 
the fine lines that distinguish one human 
palm from another, numerologists 
believe that all human beings are bom 


And the t^^ective of the marine 
was to establish the credibitity of 
astrology wwng educated p^le. A 
fluent believer in the disci^ine him- 
self, Madan says he had known that 
Smjay G|uid& was tdxxit to. die 
be/^ he bis end in a plane 
c^. So, w)iy hadn't he poMkised 
his toinlght?; "I .H^-tohi a |i;w. 
people, but afta his dMlji.I thoii^I 
should suet documenting 
tions, scFtbntpeople ^twhi smithdie^ 
ving ,in Bshola^ onoe iqy peedic* 
domcai^tnie," 
<,Iff-tiKtieaeeiring 80 itn&/t 
tatms,.'iit the 

pmratftedtlKaSeem 
ptV.P/|^fo ty . 

, ttoned^'Aei 

' ty iW;isMijpMim.' .V > > 


Says Subhasn Kiipekar, special 
correspondent. The Tims Of India, 
"Yes, I believe in astrology and I con¬ 
sult him (Madan) when I have uiy 
problems since I believe in his 
Predictions." 

< It is interesting to note the follow¬ 
ing .prediction in ty March 1992 

■ issue of Babajf tmgfaiiiK’s mixed 
bag of aitkies; "Aial Behari Vaj¬ 
payee may become the vice- 
president or a chief miniker or some 
,.e^valent posidon in his dSth year 
‘ ending on 25 j^scember 1992 and 
. wkh a possibilii^ between 24 July to 

26$i^;tnnber 1992." 

■ . Ma^ baa> 'puWtshed' a book, 

'P,redlefli^ Of The 
■kfe^ Cotawies World — 

,1%e. Nffif Tfors 

Jlil9Q*Xip. If. some of ly. pre^ 



with the effect of certain digits which 
establish a pattern throughout his life. 
Bombay's Siddharth Joshi, son of Ghan- 
shyam Joshi, believes numerology is a 
"ready reckoner" for making a Judge¬ 
ment about anyone's character. He has 
so perfected the process of what he calls 
finding out the ruling digit of a person, 
he has performed that unusual feat for a 
fortune-teller: doing his own fate a 
favour. Siddharth won himself a lottery 
ofRs I lakh in 1970 by applying numero¬ 
logy to his own life. 

Sometimes, the element of magic 
creeps into all this crystal ball-gazing. 
At one end of the spectmm is Mahendra 
Pandey, a pundit with a parrot who ope¬ 
rates on the pavements of the busier tho¬ 
roughfares of Calcutta. The rich 
approach him for amusement, he .says, 
but the poor have unshakeable faith in 
the fortune cards his bird picks out for 
them individually. 

Playing her cards in quite a different 
atmosphere, at the Maurya Sheraton 
hotel in Delhi, is ex-Rajnee$hile Ma 
Prem Usha, who is a popular tarot card 
reader. A 14th-century mode of telling 
the future of an individual believed to 
have been invented by the gypsies roam¬ 
ing Europe, it resorts to the use of the 
occult, but Ma Prem Usha, who charges 
more than Rs 300 per half-hour reading, 
believes it can actually change a per¬ 
son’s life. 

Even more decorative is the applica¬ 
tion of gems to determine a pereon’s 
course of life. Even though scholars 
argue that stones worn next to the skin 
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It is now possible to get the 
time-consuming business 
of horoscope-mapping 
electronically out of the 
way before consulting the 
astrologer himself 


can have no more than the mildest chemi¬ 
cal reaction on the body of the wearer, 
Priyanka, one of Calcutta’s astro- 
palmists, applies them to influence the 
lives of the clients who visit her at Rain¬ 
bow Gems, a house of astrological gem¬ 
stones. They have, she believes, at least 
a psychological effect on the people 
who wear them. 

S oothsayers do, in fact, perform the 
role of the psychiatrist in the lives of 
many. And as time and modern-day ten¬ 
sions erode at the individual’s access to 
the human comfort provided so easily in 
another age by his family, the astrologist 
and his tribe take over yet another role. 

So great is the rush to consult these 
almost god-like beings that even the 
electronic age has entered their world. It 
is now possible to gel the time- 
consuming business of horoscope¬ 
making out of the way before getting 
down to the real business of consulting 
them across the table. 

Foresight Computers, the pioneers of 
computer horoscopes in India, have car¬ 
ried out this function with such efficien¬ 
cy that they now have centres in the four 
major metropolises in the country. N.K. 
Bhattacharya, of their Calcutta branch 
says that the city’s elite has availed of 
the centre’s services. Ironically, adds 
Krishna Banerjee, who operates the com¬ 
puter process, they have even had a cTi- 


minal client who wanted to know what 
the stars foretold for him before making 
up his mind to turn over a new leaf. 

Like many ancient arts and sciences, 
astrology finds newer and newer uses in 
the modem context. Sunday s astrologi¬ 
cal columnist, Kusum Bhandari, strayed 
from her Montessori teaching back¬ 
ground when she discovered only acci- 
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favourite with 
career-conscious students, 
the phrenologist believes 
his manner of prediction is 
more accurate than 
astrology 


dentally the pull of the planets. But not 
before .she applied her new-found know¬ 
ledge to understand the kids at her 
schoi^l and to help parents know their 
children better. Even that use proved 
short-lived, however, when parents 
revealed themselves as being more inter¬ 
ested in knowing the fate of their 
children’s admissions to junior .schools 
than their real abilities. Bhandari, like 
the others, believes that while fate can¬ 
not be changed, astrology can better 
equip a man to meet it. 

And perhaps as a result of the influen¬ 
ce these soothsayers wield over laymen, 
few people feel equipped to rush upon 
their doom without first learning a little 
about it. Not even the modem scholar nor 
the intellectual. 

Arun Prokash Som, 59 years old, is a 
first-class first honours graduate in 
mathematics (and a US chess champion 
in 1964). Som will not decide on a groom 
for his daughter ti 11 he comes across a sui - 
tably matching horoscope. An astrolo¬ 
ger friend’s predictions having almost 
magically come true, he is now a firm 
believer in the discipline. 

The qualities that his son-in-law 
should possess? Gcxxl family. Educatio¬ 
nal qualifications. Matching horoscope. 

And not necessarily in that order. • 
D 0 viMDuti/Bomlmyw§thlhMmi 
Mtt/C0lcutUimid9(0tM Nmotiam 
Tmnnm/NawOaM 
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. uesg wba's 
frionning to 
stage a come- 
to beat 
all come* 
backs? None 
other than Reena R<^, how 
wife to anothN* aspirant to 
movie-stardom, Mohsio 

Khan, former Test cridceter 
ofPaldstan. „ 

As of now, Roy is ensconc¬ 
ed at Jindal’s h^th farm in 
Bangalore, hying to lose her 
extra kilos, so that she can 
slip into all those revealing 
outfits she gave up after 
maiiiage. 

And renudns in close 
touch with Bombay, hying 
to persuade producers to 
give her the much-needed 
break. 


aving sown 
her fair share 
of wild oats 
— Aditya 
Fanchcdi a^ 
KamaSutra 

being the most well- 
publicised — Pooja Bedi is 
now reaify to s^e down: 

Of course, it is love diat 
has wrought the transforma¬ 
tion. And tbjs, the sexy Bedi 
insists, is the'ied Uiing. 




he Salman i 
Khan-Sangeet- 
j^^a Bijlani rela- 
^^^^^Vtion^p final- 
ly appears to 
be looking 
up. And all because brave 
Bijii screwed up the courage 
one fine evening to confront 
her rival for Salman’s affec¬ 
tions — Somy Ali. 

The incident, which som 
became the talk of the town, 
occurred at the Khan house¬ 
hold. where both Sangeeta 
and Somy were visiting. Bij- 


Well, it certainly has gone 
on long enough. Faihan and 
Fboja have been gomg 
steady for a yeru tuid a hidf 
now, and plan to many when 
Bedi is re^y to give up^films. 

For now, it’s gootfoye to, 
skimpy tops, mini-skirts, 
and to expming rai camera. 
Farfaando^’tUkehaflaun- 
dng her assets, exidams 
Bedi And she will do anyih- 
iitgtooUigehim. 


destioK hme 
ditosAsiiial^ 
^^■l^^time .actor 
manage to get 

into aU dto 

filmgkwnes? 

Answer: he imdtes outihat 
he has a qiedid tbhig going; 
with one the hit heroines 
ttftoeday. 

That’s exactly what Dee- 
pak Hjjori is (daying at. hi a. 
recent interview to a film 
imigazioe.. Tyori chained 
fhat he and Pooja Bhatt had, 
what the indu^ likes to 
call, a berotiful teladonship. 
'Honestly, I have never fm 
anything like this before," be 
gushed. "We truly are good 
foends." 

And the resultant publici¬ 
ty will be even better. 


lani, upset beyond measiae 
at the stories that had been 
circulating about her boy¬ 
friend and Ali, asked ^ 
Pakistani newcomer to fol¬ 
low her on to the. terrace. 
And then followed a torrent 
of abuse which had Ali sobb¬ 
ing all the way back to her 
hotel. 

None of this afiected Sal¬ 
man, clearly.'Or why would 
he be seen dancuig night 
away with Sangeeta at the 
Nineteen Hundreds soon 
after? • 
















1HE PERFECT 
AVERAGE 


But despite his boy-next-door looks, Mohanlal 
is the new superstar of Malayali citiema 


A s appearances go, he’s quite 
the Malayali next door. Not 
too tall, not too short, not 
too ugly, not too good- 
looking — the perfect ave¬ 
nge, in fact. But put him on camera, and 
the nondescript southie’s screen presen¬ 
ce has them queueing up at the box- 
ofTioe for hours in the sweltering heat. 
Seven out of the last ten super-hits of 
Malayalam cinema have featured him, 
and his fan clubs dot the entire state. His 
last hit, Kilukkam, made at a cost of Rs 
60 lakh, has already collected Rs 3 crore 
for its producer-distributor. And just to 
prove that he’s not just a commercial pro¬ 
position alone, last month he won the 
National Film Award for best actor for 
his performance in Bharatam. 

Not for nothing is he considered the 
superstar of Malayali cinema. 

No, it’s not Mammootty we’re talk¬ 


ing about. The hero in question is 
Mohanlal. 

At 31. the hysteria that Mdianlal 
evokes among his fans is unpreceden¬ 
ted. Neither Mammootty nor Prem 
Nazir have evoked die same kind of res¬ 
ponse, despite their undoubted success 
at the box-office. And today, Mohanlal 
is perhaps the only hero whose films are 
sold to exhibitors by distributors even 
before shooting has begun. In Tri¬ 
vandrum, Cochin and other main cen¬ 
tres, his films are auctioned to the exhibi¬ 
tor who is willing to give the maximum 
advance to the distributor. 

Says Devadas of Ajantha theatre in 
Trivandrum: "At a time when the threat 
of video and cable TV is looming larger 
than ever, only a Mohanlal film is a safe 
bet. You are assured of a terrific initial 
collection in the first two weeks, even if 
the film is a flop." 



AHAM 


Today, Mohanlal 

laporhapatlio 

only horo whoso 

films aroaoM to 

oxhUMtorsovon 

bofforoshoolind 

hasbagun 



release, Aham, is said to be his first flop 
in years, but its distributor is confident 
that he will cover his cost within a year. 
Mohanlal’s home production, 
KamaladaUm, on the other hand, mana¬ 
ged to cover its cost in a month’s time, 
and is all set to be a major hit. 

Says distributor Vijayakumar of Sev¬ 
en Arts Films:"I know producer- 
distributors who have signed Mohanlal 
on, raised Rs SO lakhs from theatre 
owners on the strength of his name, and 
then made their films. The man is a 
goldmine." 

This despite the fact that he chai^ges 
Rs 10 lakh per film, an unheard of price 
in south Indian cinema. 


T welve years ago, when Mohanlal — 
then fresh out of college — tried to 
make it in films, he could only manage 
to wangle the role of villain in Manjll 
Virlnja Pookal, a movie starring newco¬ 
mers on the whole. Fortunately, his mai¬ 
den releare turned out to be a cult film, 
which changed the rules of movie¬ 
making in' Kerala. And Mohanbd earned 
a rqwtatipn as the most stylish villain in 
Makyali cinema. 

He may well have remained stuck in 
the groove of villainy if it hadn’t been 
for his friend, writer-director Piiyadar- 
dum, who made a slapstick comedy, 
Poochakku Ont Mookuthi, with Mcduui- 
lal in the lead. And Mohanlal was launch¬ 
ed as a comic heio. 

Says director Saiyaqj\nthikad, who 
has made more than a dozen comedies 
starring Mohanlal: "The most diflScult 
thing for any hero to do is comeify ndhs. 
But Mohaidid, unth his perfect score of 

' ■ "' . . . »' ' ' . M . n ipi 
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timing, knows exactiy how to tickle the 
funny bone of his audience." 

By the time Mohanlal made it as a 
hero, Prem Nazir’s reign at the top was 
over, and Manunootty was the current 
favourite. With his soft romantic image, 
and the tear-jeticers he starred in, Mam- 
mootty was the heart-throb of all the 
women in Kerala. 

It didn’t take Mohanlal long to 
replace him. His performances in 
Rqjavinte Makan and Irupathi 
Nootandu, in both of which he played an 
underwmfd don, established him as the 
Amitabh Bachchan of the south. And 
the angry young man image made 
Mohanlal the biggest superstar in the his¬ 
tory of Malayali cinema. 

Like Bachchan, Mohanlai soon beca¬ 
me a one-man entertainment show. His 
light sentimental movies like 
AntrUamgamay and Namuku Parken- 
Miintfuri Thopukal, were also great hits, 
especially with female cine-goers. ' 

But despite the fact that producers 
queued outside his door, briefcases in 
hand, Mohanlal refused to sign more 
than 10 films a year, petht^ learning 
fimn die example of Manunootty, who 
suffered from over-exposure because he 
signed mme tiian 20 films annually. 

T he /enw and adulation notwithstan¬ 
ding, Mohanlal refuses to act the star. 
One reason ftu this, of cOitfse, could be 
Itis normal, middle-class diildhood. His 
fadier Vi^wanathan Nair was a tqr 
bureaucrat in the state government, and 
MtHranlal nevo-bad to struggle in his ear¬ 
ly life. 

An average student, he padnated 
Vitii a degree in commeroe. But while in. 
ootieg^ Mohanlal Wasalways aiare ii^ 


rested in cultural activities. He and his 
friends even tried to produce a black and 
white film. Thinmotam, but the venture 
never reached ounpletion. Desfnte this 
abortive attempt, Mohanlal’s interest in 
cinema persisted, and over the objec¬ 
tions of his family he decided, to make a 
career in films. 

Today, he is everyone’s favourite 
naan (except perhaps journalists; he’s 
too uncommorucative to make good 
copy). Says Siby Malayil, with whom 
Motumlal has made such off-beat films 
as Kireedam and Bharatam: "He is a 
director’s dream. Mohanlal is perhaps 
the only actor to do roles that go against 
his image." 

In Malayii’s recently-released 
Sadayam, for example, Moh^al plays 
a convict who is waiting to be hang^ few 
killing two young girls. The star’s fans 
pleaded wiA him not to accept such a 
negative role, but Mohanlal w^t ahead 
anyway. And tiiough the film failed at 
the box-office, his performance elicited 
rave reviews ftran tite critics. 








"It was a very challragiag role," he 
says, tfter the event, "and I hate being 
ti^ down to my screen image. I want to 
be innovative and experiment playing 
all sorts of characters." 

But close friend and director, Fri- 
yadarshan, the Manmohan Destu of 
Kerala, feels thtt Moiuailal is making a 
mistake by acting in too many arty fil^. 
And the star’s fans seem to agr^ Says 
ardent admirer Padmini, for instance: 
'Mohanlal is the most versatile actor in 
India. He can play the soft, sacrificing 
singer in Bharatam, and at the same time 
put up a convincing perfomunce as tire 
crude auto-driver in Hey, Auto. But eve¬ 
rybody, including my three-year-old 
son, prefers his comedy and action' 
films." 

Unlike most southern heroes, who try 
their luck in Bombay after tiudting it Kg 
in regional cinema, Mohanlal has no 
interest in Hindi movies. "lamverycom- 
fortable acting in Malayalam movies," 
he says. "The culture of Hindi cinrena is 
totally alien to me." 

CMamly, Ins private life bears little 
tesemblanw to that- of Bombay’s 
heroes. Happily married to Sudiitia, 
Mohanlal still lives in his old house in 
KoWdiar in Trivandrum, and Us best 
hours are tpeat paying witii his two- 
year-old son, Praiiav. Inough. o( cour¬ 
se, he manages to take time off to watdi 
video, no doujM gaining inspiration from 
the ft^gn films he sees. 

For hutance. Us latest film, Buddha, 
an action-padeed comedy currently^ 
bei^ shot in Nepal, is *lo^y based* 

on fi^e Murphy’s Goftfni CUM And* 

no dottijt, a MslayUi Beveriy HiUa Cop 
isintfaeworics. • 
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A college of architecture 
in Mahabalipuram 
draws on ancient 
Indian science 


N ot far from the wave- 
washed shores of Maha¬ 
balipuram (or Mamallapu- 
ram as it is now known in 
Tamil Nadu), is a college 
of architecture and sculpture which 
believes in practising what the text¬ 
books preach. Its students do not merely 
calculate dry figures and pore over 
blueprints, they get to actually build the 
edifices they plan. 

If if s a temple that is to be construc¬ 
ted, for instance, the young architects 
and sculptors-to-be are involved in 
every detail of the execution, right down 
to the carvings on the pillars. Guiding 
them are senior shilpis specialised in the 
building of temples, and their combined 
efforts produce works in which mystic¬ 
ism and mathematics, science and art 
co-exist. 

This would have been the kind of 
architecture long forgotten, dead and 
uncereihoniously buried had it not been 
for V. Ganapati Sthapati, once the colle¬ 
ge's princii^. A designer, builder and 
sculptor, Sthapati is a direct descendant 
of Raja Raja Perunthaccan, the architect 
of the famous l,(X)0-ycar-oId Thanjavur 
temple, and one of the last few inter¬ 
preters in the country today of India's 
ancient tradition of the vaastu shastra. 
Combining this profound grasp of 
such tradition with his familiarity in the 
modem idion^^^lSthapati has executed 
many a temple complex in India and 
abroad, in edition to libraries, offices 
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and residences which have been lauded 
by modem architects. 

But the 6S-year old Sthapati does not 
believe in basking in the glory of being 
master of the past. Says he simply, "It 
has to be understood; it has to be applied 
in adaptation. For, nowhere else, except 
in the magnificent monuments which 
have been built hundreds of years back 
will we find such detailed scientific and 
mathematical principles being applied." 
The very principle Sthapati tries to incul¬ 
cate in his students. 

H e has also set up the Vastu Vedic 
Research Foundation, which will 
conduct a seminar in December this year 
on housing architecture. Attending, and 
bearing their own expenses, will also be 
architects from abroad where vaastu 
shastra is being increasingly referred to 
as "sacred geometry”. "The wheel is turn¬ 
ing full circle," says Sthapati with 
satisfaction. 

"Look at the number of business 
houses insisting on vaasru for their cor¬ 
porate offices. Residential architects 
have also written to me saying they will 
attend the seminar. They will all come at 
their own cost. I cannot take help from 
the government for it, I will not bow my 
head." 

The seminar will be conducted 
around scale models of houses, demon¬ 
strating how very necessary it is for the 
architect to help with the actual building 
of a construction^he has planned. "The 
designer," says Sthapati firmly, "has 
also to execute. How can I ask another 
man to sing my music?" 

Aftei a pause, he adds, "Until the 18lh- 
century, our science, technology, art and 
social reality were the envy of the world. 
Lately, we have fallen into the trap of 
understanding and explaining ourselves 
through the eyes and points of view of 
advanced countries. Of course, we have 
kept alive .some of our artistic traditions 
like dance, music and a bit of theatre. 
But the indigenous sciences and techno¬ 
logies have been marginalised. 

B ut how can *sacred geometry’ be 
applied in today’s tall concrete struc¬ 
tures, given the premium on space, espe¬ 
cially in cities? Sthapati shakes his head. 
"It isn’t all that difficult to understand. 
Let me explain first what the vaastu tradi¬ 
tion is. Mayan was the father of vaastu 
and for thousands of years, metallur¬ 
gists, architects, goldsmiths, sculptors 
and even makers of war implements pas¬ 
sed on his learning to the state of techno¬ 


logy in what we now know as India. 
Mayan spoke of the origin of matter, the 
laws of formation of substances, langua¬ 
ge, technology, town planning. In his 
work, the sacred and the practical are 
contained within a holistic matrix, this 
being the most remarkable aspect of it. 
So a study of vaastu shastra is immedia¬ 
tely applicable in solving architectural 
and constructional problems, for this 
tradition adapts itself to new tools and 
techniques." 

Sthapati emphasises how attention to 
light and proximity to domestic and 
external sounds were an important part 
of planning the construction of houses in 
the past. "Think of the houses of old: the 
rooms around, the courtyard within. 
Now step, within your mind, into that 
perfect square which is the courtyard. 


There is immediately the comforting 
sound of activity in the rooms around 
you, there is light from above. All this 
leads to spiritual well-being." 

Sthapati doesn’t say, but it is reported 
that a group of NRls have approached 
him to build a town for them in India. He 
talks, instead, of his travels to Fiji and 
Australia, where he is scheduled to 
deliver talks as well as complete some 
architectural work. He also tells of the 
ten-foot long granite statue, weighing 
five tonnes, which he is scalpting for a 
Shiva-Vishnu temple he is building in 
Washington D.C. "My son, Selvana- 
than, is there now with a team of 16 
shilpis. The final cost will be around 
US$ 3 million." Then there is the US$ 
I.S million Shiva temple bound for 
Hawaii, being currently constructed in 
white granite on the outskirts of 
Bangalore. 


M eanwhile, work continues in Maha- 
balipuram itself on the Rs 
3.5-crore statue of Thiruvalluvar, fund¬ 
ed by the government of Tamil Nadu, 
expected to Join India’s list of architectu¬ 
ral and sculptural marvels. It will stand 
113 feet tall at the country’s southern¬ 
most tip, Kanyakumarj* perched on that 
visible projection from the ocean, a few 
thousand waves away from that other 
tourist attraction, Vivekananda Rock. 
"That was built by my brother-in-law, S. 
K. Acharya," says Sthapati. "This one 
will stand for 1,300years, the same num¬ 
ber of verses composed by the Tamil 
poet. Thiruvalluvar." 

The statue has other tall claims. From 
the base of it to the back of its eyes, will 
run an escalator; in that sense it will be 
India’s version of the Statue of Liberty. 


The statue and its base will be com¬ 
pleted in I99S, and assembled on the 
rock itself. This is stonecraft at its most 
impressive. The 80,000 cubic feet- 
statue is being carved and chiselled in 
pieces not weighing more than five ton¬ 
nes each, after taking into consideration 
the elevator shaft. A specially designed 
boat, with a capacity of up to 15 tonnes, 
will carry the base and statue piece by 
piece to the rock where it will be assem¬ 
bled by shilpis who will move each 
block with small crowbars. Each block 
will fall into place perfectly, resting in 
the carved grooves. For, no adhesive, no 
cement, no bonding agent at all will be 
used, least of all any metal, as that can 
corrode in the sea air and water. 

This is physics at its most appKcableT 
Art at its finest. And tradition at its 
best. • 
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THE GREAT INDIAN 
TYKE-AWAY 



Sachin Tendulkar begins 
his innings for 

Yorkshire, under intense 
media scrutiny 


”11 


ley're keeping him 
under wraps at the 
moment/* said a wor< 
ker at the 
Headingley cricket 
ground. "He’s a nice sort of lad. Is he 
very big in India, then?" 

The nice sort of lad—barely 19 and a 
batting phenomenon — was, of course, 
Sachin Tendulkar. The tyke’s entry into 
county cricket in Yorkshire has caused 
such a sensation that die-hards in this 
part of rain-soaked north England are 
comparing it to the fall of the Berlin 
Wall and the collapse of communism. 

Walk into a pub in Leeds and in eight 
out of ten instances, the conversation 
over glasses of bitter will go along these 
lines: "He’s the best, isn’t he?"; "Won’t 
make a difference, it won’t"; "Yeah, 
he’s a good ’un, he is". There may be a 
few rough growls from a people famed 
for their racism and exclusivity, but the 
Indian batsman is definitely top of the 
agenda here. 

For the moment, Sachin himself is zip¬ 
ping around town in his neat blue Honda 
Civic with his name written on it. He’s 
signing autographs, avoiding the media, 
and getting used to hearing Yorkshirem- 
en converse. (Their accents are so strong 
that George Bernard Shaw once said 
he’d rather hear a choir singing flat). 

The Yorkshire County Cricket Club 
(YCCC) is protecting its teenage sensa¬ 
tion with the valour of a knight- 
in-armour. Tendulkar’s hotel is a 
closely-guarded secret, all requests for 
interviews have to go in writing through 
the club chief executive, Chris Hassell, 
who went to Bombay to sign up the 
cricketer, and after all the applications 
and phone calls, chances are that you 
won’t get a response. 

"The lad’s here to play cricket, not to 
give interviews," said .Hassell. "There 
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are so many people who want to inter¬ 
view him, it is impossible for us to 
manage.*' 

Tendulkar has already given one 
press conference on his arrival. And the 
YCCC is arranging for a second to meet 
the demands of the media. 

N ot taking no for an answer, Sunday 
caught up with Sachin Tendulkar at 
the Headingley cricket ground on the 
last day of the Briltanic Assurance 
Championship. Rain having washed out 
play, Tendulkar had spent most of the 
day fielding. 

Dressed in the light blue, gold and 
peacock blue colours of Yorkshire, a per¬ 
ky Tendulkar told Sunday: "I’m really 
enjoying my stay here." And to dispel 
any lingering doubts, added: "Especial¬ 
ly playing with all these Yorkshire 
players. They’re very young, something 
like my age, so Tm really enjoying it. 
The surroundings are very nice and I’m 
ab.solutely comfortable." 

Having already spent a week in the 
county, Tendulkar hadn’t yet tasted the 
famous Yorkshire pudding. The tyke — 
the local term for a Yorkshireman — is a 
teetotaller so there’s no question of him 
sitting over a pint of Tetley bitter, any¬ 
way. "I’m getting along with some Indi¬ 
an food and some McDonald’s and Ken¬ 
tucky fried chicken. So 1 really like it 
here," he said, with teenage enthusiasm 
for junk food. 

Tendulkar’s parents are joining him 
soon and they will be moving into a 
house, so he’s confident he won’t have 
any problems. "I love continental food, 
anyway," he said. 

As for the atmosphere in the dressing 
room, Tendulkar said it wasn’t very dif¬ 
ferent from the one back home. "It’s just 
as lively," he said. "I’m absolutely com¬ 
fortable with these guys." 

But are they comfortable with him? 
What about the dark clouds of racism 
that hang over the county? 

"I’ve had no problems at all," said 
Tendulkar. "Absolutely no problems." 

That he has been told not to say anyth¬ 
ing controversial was clear. Tendulkar 
had no comments to make about the 
media which had built him up as the 
superstar who would turn Yorkshire’s 
fortunes, but dropped him fairly quickly 
when he was run out in the first match. "I 
don’t want to make any comments on 
the media," he said. 

As for the Asians in the county, Ten¬ 
dulkar was enthusiastic. The YCCC has 
been virtually flooded with requests 


from Asian ethnic newspapers and 
magazines wanting to interview him. 
"Yes, they’ve been supporting me and 
helping rtie a lot. They are coming out to 
see the matches, which is a good thing." 

And what is he hoping to learn in the 
year ahead? "With luck, a lot of things," 
said Tendulkar. "And I could use this 
when I play in South Africa or in India, 
when England visits. For the moment. 
I’m trying to make as many runs as 1 can 
and keep my record as clean as possible." 

Will he be a Yorkshireman by the end 
of the year? 

"Let’s see," said the 19-year-old from 
Bombay. And whizzed off to party with 
the rest of the team. But this teenager 
will only be drinking orange jiiice as the 
rest get serious about the bitter. 


T he subject of media attention from 
the day he signed on the dotted line in 
a stadium in Bombay and agreed to play 
for Yorkshire, the pressure is definitely 
on Tendulkar. The one-year contract 
may earn him US$ 30,000, paid for by 
Yorkshire Television, but every move 
of his will be clo.sely watched. 

The press has cause to be excited. Ten¬ 
dulkar has put an end to 129 years of 
legendary Yorkshire insularity which 
stretched from Bradford to Batley. As 
the first foreigner to play for Yorkshire, 
Tendulkar broke that norm. As the first 
coloured player to enter the fold, he caus¬ 
ed a revolution. 

Yorkshire’s persistent "No fore¬ 
igners" policy has resulted in its becom¬ 
ing the laughing-stock of other counties, 
and being labelled racist by everyone 
else. The county was notorious for hav¬ 


ing flung abuse at world-class black 
players like Viv Richards, Devon Mal¬ 
colm and David Lawrence. It was the 
only county that would not even let in 
local Asians. Talented Pakistani players 
in the county formed their own clubs 
and played their own matches. 

And now there was an Indian in the 
infamous team. 

Not surprisingly, the media went to 
town. Even before he arrived in 
England, every English daily carried 
half-page spreads on Tendulkar. "An 
Indian comes to the rescue of the 
lixx)ps", "The boy wonder wades into 
history", "The tyke with a difference," 
ran the headlines in the press. They 
described him as "frighteningly* young 
for a talent that was awesome", as being 


AT THE OVAL _ 

The coun^ of Yorkshire has 
always had the reputation 
of being somewhat racist But 
Sachin insists that he’s not 
having any problems 


"less a cricketer, more a phenomenon", 
and guaranteed to make "the hardest 
heads turn". 

Tendulkar faced the press within 
hours of landing at Heathrow. Here, 
they dressed him in Yorkshire colours, 
placed a mug of bitter in his hand and 
capped him long before \\is own county 
had done so. Tendulkar smiled through 
it all and answered quesiiohsjike a vete¬ 
ran. "The racism occurred a long time 

— 
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ago/' he snid. "It\s a great honour to be 
the first overseas player after 128 years." 

T he match was played the next day. 

Several Yorkshiremen took leave 
from office to watch the Indian teenager 
make hi.story at Headingley. The digital 
scoreboard said, "Welcome, Sachin Ten¬ 
dulkar". And when the import led his 
team on to the Headingley pilch, at least 
20 photographers clicked furiously, five 
television cameras began to roll, and the 
match was under way. 

When the wonder boy took two 
wickets in his first match against Kent, 
the headlines said it all: "Tendulkar up 
and running with ball", "Tendulkar’s 


Sunday. "It is a racist county, you 
know. They were staggered by a fore¬ 
igner joining them. >^cn it Was an 
Asian at that, they were absolutely 
mystified. 

"Now the average Yorkshireman will 
grumble a bit, say he is a good cricketer 
and let him go. I think they will finally 
have a generous attitude to him. The 
choice of Sachin is very good. He’s a 
young lad, with so much potential. At 
the end of the day he will get fait 
treatment." 

Wilford, who keeps in close touch 
with the Asian cricketers in the area who 
have so far been excluded from the club, 
said Tendulkar’s entry would have a 





presence brings enlightenment", "Kent 
battered by the new boy", etc., etc. But 
when he was run out for seven runs, 
there were few sympathisers. "Tendul¬ 
kar unable to turn the tide". "Tendulkar 
trips", "Misfortune ends hopes of a 
dream debut", wrote Fleet Street hacks. 

Yorkshire hasn’t won a match against 
any other county since Tendulkar joined 
it. Instead, it lost two one-dayers and the 
Brittanic Assurance match ended in a 
draw. 

But, in his third match for Yorkshire, 
Tendulkar scored 86 runs. And the spot¬ 
light was on him again. 

"We never thought we’d live to see 
this day," J^aWilford, a television pro¬ 
ducer for ^^shire Television, told 


REIAXINGOFF 
THE HELD 


"Pm getting along 
with somelndian 
food and, of 
course, Kentucky 
fried chicken/ 
says Sachin, widi 
teenage 
endiusiasmfor 
junk food. But no, 
he hasn’t tasted 
dielGBunous 
Yorkshire 
pudding as yet 


healthy influence on them. "It will open 
up an opportunity for them to join the 
team," he said. 

Wilford felt that Yorkshire was at last 
trying to integrate with blacks. He prais¬ 
ed club president Sir Lawrence Byford 
(who had waived the "No foreigner" 
rule in favour of Tendulkar) as doing all 
he could. 

Sir Lawrence, on his part, was also 
confident that Tendulkar’s presence 
would generate Asian interest. "Nothing 
will suit me better than to see Asian 
players coming through the club," he 
said. "I’m sure Sachin will have a great 
influence on the large ethnic population 
in the county and will increase its inter¬ 
est in cricket." 


But his enthusiasm wasn’t shared by 
the 60,(XX) Muslims, mainly from 
Pakistan, who live in Leeds and 
Bradford. 

"It will take a long time for their attitu¬ 
des to change," said Tariq Shafiq, 
cricketer and former player in the Quaid- 
a-Azam League, a Sunday cricket lea¬ 
gue formed by local Pakistanis. 
"Sachin’s coming here is a break¬ 
through. Everyone is full of it. But after 
he leaves, it will still be a long time 
before Asian players from the county 
.start to join up." 

Though the large number of Pakistani 
residents in Leeds and Bradford would 
have been more excited by Imran Khan, 
they realise that Tendulkar’s entry is 
significant and are enthusiastic about his 
game. 

Y et, the turnout at the matches is 
poor. Tendulkar may be used to batt¬ 
ing to stadiums of 30,000, but here only 
about 700 turned up on the first day. 
After that the turnout has been between 
300 and 400 per day. Unlike what York¬ 
shire had estimated, there were no big 
crowds of Asians singing .songs and 
cheering on the cricketing prodigy. The 
few that came were silent for the most 
part, perhaps yet to come to terms with 
their entry into this exclusive white 
club. And there were more Yorkshirem¬ 
en unwrapping their ham-and-egg sand¬ 
wiches in the soggy stadium on Sunday 
than there were Asians nibbling into 
iheWtandoori chicken, 
j Bhalinder Singh had come to see the 
Brittanic Assurance Championship with 
his two .sons. He’s lived in Leeds since 
1979, is a cricket enthusiast and has join¬ 
ed the club only to watch Tendulkar 
play. Unfortunately, he has only manag¬ 
ed to watch him bowl. He was working 
on the day Tendulkar made 86 runs. 
"He’s a fine player," said Singh. "I’m 
sure there’ll be much in the year ahead. 
He needs lime to settle down, doesn’t 
he?" 

Singh admitted there weren’t too 
many Asians watching the young lad 
play. "Can’t see them," he said. "I seem 
to bt the only one around. Sachin keeps 
looking at me. I wish he’d come up and 
talk." 

But Tendulkar prefers to stay in the 
middle and concentrate on the cricket. 
His real game will onl5^ take over once 
the euph^a and debate over his arrival 
is over. For the moment, however, the 
heat is still on. • 

Mratanl 
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After the make-over 


On display: the changing face of Doordarshan 
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I’hcsc arc a few of ihc 
developments that 
ti)ok place at Doonlar- 
shan last week 


• The newsroom was 
gi\cn a brand new 
look, rhe new'sreadeis now do not clasli 
with the blue background, they blend m 
I gracefully with the Venetian blind 
! effect And t(’) ensure that you don’t get 
! loo L(inl'used by the change of tlecor, the 
' l)t)ordarshan logo occupies one corner 
of the scieen 


• Not onl\ are offensive colours being 
banished, there seems to be a new 
lesolve l(j tell it like it is After weeks 
spent studiously ignoring him. Big Bull 
Flarshad Mehta was finally named as 
being "allegedly involved in the securit¬ 
ies scam" This w as encaniraging, lor all 
along top-notch bankers were being 
named as htiving resigned on the same 
news bullciins, without any connections 
being iihule with the aforementioned 
scam. 


• The Prime Minister was castigated 
during Question Hour for his absence 
from the House on the third Lonsecutive 
rhursday. 

• Inlorm.ilKai and broadcasting mini¬ 
ster Apt Panja bridled mightily at the 
suggestion made by one Mohinder 
Singh Lather, wfio tinned out to be Devi 
Lai’s son-in-law, that he (Panja) had a 
hand in the sponsored serial scandal. In 
ringing tones, the minister informed the 
Raiya Sabha ifiat if the honourable mem¬ 
ber so desired, he was willing to be inclu¬ 
ded ill the ambit of the CBI (Central 
Bureau of Investigation) inquiry. 

• As he was holding forth, the PM walk¬ 
ed 111 and took his place, looking his nor¬ 
mal Sphinx-like self. 

• After this bit of excitement, the Rajya 
j Sabha followed the good example set by 
I the Lok Sabha, and adjounicd for the 
j summer. No more Parliament news, no 
I more tedium. Happiness. 


Jaanti Baana has also been given a 
face-lift. Presenter Sashi Kumar and 
Bharti Sharma are no longer flitting 
acn)ss rapidly-changing landscapes, 
from temple to stupa, to forts in Bihar, 
Orissa or Kerala They appear f irmly fix¬ 
ed on ver>' pretty ethnic chairs, inside an 
uliia-colourful set. 

d hey explain the transfonnation thus; 
our viewers are getting more and more 
puz/ded (breathless is more like it) by 
our journeys. You see, the journey in 


The programme had one of the most 
moving obituaries on Satvajit Ray. one 
day after he died, thus showing up the 
inadeqiiacv of the official media cove¬ 
rage. It caught Sachin Tendulkar just 
before he flew off to Yorkshire. And 
then there was an item on the premieie 
of Amitabh Bachclian’s Kliiulu Chiwalu 
and a brief intersicw' with the stiu'. It 
wasn't a world event, but infinitely 
more interesting than Japanese school- 
kids pilling their strength against Sumo 



Itself w'as a story, but sadly, the point 
seems to have been missed. 

I'hey’ve also got nd of Lovcleen Mis- 
hra, theii hatuaxen’ (you tell us) 
girl, and appropriated her function —- 
asking questions, and then fishing out 
one postcard from within a chest, to 
choose the lucky winner of the contest 

Prannoy Roy's Ihc World Ihi\ Week 
has been changing with the limes over 
the past weeks, a sensible move after the 
advent of satellite 1'V fhe programme 
IS increasingly turning to India-related 
segments, and improving its national 
coveiage. 

L.ast week, the lead news was the 
imposition of US sanctions in retaliation 
for India’s violation of the Intellectual 
Properly Rights (IPR) Act. George Fer¬ 
nandes, Sornnath Chatterjee, Jaswant 
Singh and P. Chidambaram gave their 
views, and 7WTW seemed like one of 
our home-grown, but well-made, curr¬ 
ent affairs programmes 


The World This 
IVeek featured 
an item on the 
premiere of 
Khuda Gawah, 
foiiowed by a 
brief interview 
with Amitabh 
Bachchan 

wrestlers. . 

A new broom should be gifted to ! 
those who commission tele films. Bet- | 
ween the two on show, there w as not a j 
single true image Hvei'ything rang false. | 
from the much-loo-carefully-chosen 
locations to the actors, who all went over 
the top and stayed there. 

Sadaat Hasan Manto's famous story 
Tohd Tek Singh was turned into a dread¬ 
ful pastiche of heiu iy Sikh men who inha¬ 
bit ruial areas, and stereotyped mmatesof 
a mental asylum, including the hero who 
stands around mullenng under his 
breath. 

We are left in no doubt ihat we are 
looking upon a madman. But where is 
the pain and the passion of Manto's 
short story, which so beautifully captur¬ 
ed the momentuous events of 1947*’ 

The last word came from L K. Adva- 
ni, Hello, Zindagi s latest ‘.secret guest * 
Yes, there is corruption everywhere, and 
it is a very'.sad thing. • 
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Hie art of the matter 


Looking at the good, the bad and the indifferent 


Graphic relief 

Provided by Bhattacharya and 
Basak 


of colour. Their favourite themes are 
fear, childhood misery, and love. And 
the fact that most of their work is in 
black, white or grey reinforces the sense 
of monotony. 


The man and the mask 

Painter Dinkar Koushik disap¬ 
points after a long lay-off 


A tanu Bhattacharya and Atin Basak, 
currently exhibiting at the Jehangir 
Art Gallery in Bombay, have di.scardcd 
canvas and easel in a bid to explore the 
medium of graphics. ’’Graphics," 
explains Atin, "is new in this country 
and hence there is more scope for being 
experimental than with other mediums." 

And experimental they certainly are. 
The materials most favoured by the duo 
are lithostone, wood and zinc-plated 
metal sheets. Etchings are made on 


Despite these shortcomings, though, 
there is an overall sincerity about the 
work of Basak and Bhattacharya. Atin’s 
Childhood is particularly arresting, with 
its emphasis on fmcly-etched lines show¬ 
ing a child’s face, trees and butterllics. 
Snatches from nursery rhymes arc juxta¬ 
posed beside these images in a child’s 
scribble. The economy employed in the 
use of colour heightens the impact of the 
work. 

Bhattacharya, unlike Basak, comes 



Graphic art: the works of Atanu Bhattacharya (left) and Atin 
Basak (right) attract 


these, colours filled in, and finally, 
prints obtained in such a manner that the 
texture and distinctive character of the 
substance used is not lost. For example, 
those prints which are made from lithost¬ 
one retain a grainy look, while those 
replicated from wood have fine lines run¬ 
ning through them. 

However, because of their preoccupa¬ 
tion with finesse and technique, Bhat¬ 
tacharya and Basak frequently lose out 
on the spontaneity which should be the 
genesis of any artistic work. Their work, 
therefore, often appears contrived. 

Almost all their work is sharply etch¬ 
ed in black and then filled in with layers 


perilously close to completely abandon¬ 
ing form. He chooses, instead, to con¬ 
centrate on approximating the texture of 
the substance used and working within 
that limitation. "Whenever an idea 
occurs to me I start thinking of which 
substance will complement itlhe most," 
he says. "The challenge lies in merging 
the technique with the concept. 

And, in his work titled Harmony — 
executed on lithostone — he comes 
close to merging the two. The sharp 
lines of three human figures shadowed 
against a blue sky sum up what is best in 
this medium. 

D0ykmDut1/Bomlmy 


A t the age of 75, Dinkar Koushik 
seems to have decided to paint all 
the things he mis.sed out on in the first 
half of his arli.stic career. And he celebra¬ 
ted his return to painting after a gap of 15 
years — spent teaching at Kalabhavan, 
Santiniketan—with an exhibition at the 
Centre Art Gallery, Calcutta, This was 
only the second display of his work 
since he came out of hibernation. And 
sadly, this shows. 

Koushik’s taut—even somewhat geo¬ 
metric — human figures in such works 
, as Kite-Flying, Fisherman. Adidas, or 
the Hermit, are featured in an essentially 
rural environment. And the canvases, 
though not first-rate in themselves, arc 
among his better recent work. 

Also pleasing to the eye are his repre¬ 
sentations of children, playing hide- 
and-seek, or running alongside an old 
metal tyre-rim, even if they fail to captu¬ 
re the vibrancy of the moment. And this 
is due, in part at least, to use of rather 
drab colours. Light and shade is someth¬ 
ing that Koushik fails to take into 
account. The oils, though interesting, 
are lacklustre and, in fact, look much bet¬ 
ter when reproduced in black and white 
photographs. 

Dinkar’s masks are far more inter- 
e.sting. Admitting thi.s, Koushik 
explaiij.s: 'My concern with masks is per¬ 
sonal. They uncannily unmask a darker 
pnasc of existentiality. Their grimaces, 
sneers and smiles catch the rays, and 
light the shadowy recesses of the 
human psyche." 

A particularly novel characterisation 
was a hollow-eyed, open-mouthed 
mask, painted on a double spread, which 
featured an interview with a Prime Mini¬ 
ster. Apart from the masks, even the 
human faces in the water colours and the 
oils have a masklike expression. Says 
Koushik: "Our civilisation is too shy to 
look anyone in the eye...instead it gloats 
over the glossy images of naked flesh of 
lust." 

While Dinkar Koushik's work veers 
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away from the glossy sensationalism 
that plague^ the creativity of quite a few 
contemporary artists, this collection 
fails to reflect the real depth and maturi¬ 
ty of his artistic talent. 

Km^umm Dm/CmIeMa 


DIveegent themes 

Are explored in Debjani and 
Dilip Bhattacharya 's work 

D ebjani and Dilip Bhattacharya's 
paintings are a study in contrast. 
One, brimming over with merriment 
and joy; the other, thoughful and som¬ 



bre. For this husband-wife duo. current¬ 
ly exhibiting their work at Delhi’s Trive- 
ni Kala Sangam, their differing perspec¬ 
tives on life translate into just as diverg¬ 
ent images on canvas. 

Debjani’s paintings focus on Just one 
central theme — the child. No blurred 
hues and faded images for this artist, 
who chooses a stark white background 
for all her paintings, almost as if empha¬ 
sising the pristine world of the child. 

We Want To Live, for instance, has the 
rather obvious imagery of children 
reaching out to an idyllic world compris¬ 
ing flowers, music and gaiety. The 
mood is one of hope and the bright 
colours on the white canvas only heighf- 
en the sense of optimism. In the rather 
quaintly-titled Jhim Rim Jhim, Debjani 
focuses on the age-old pleasures of play¬ 
ing in the rain. 
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Dilip’s works have none of the simpli¬ 
city and joyousness of his wife’s pain¬ 
tings. Here, the images arc more obscu¬ 
re, the colours more garish. One Divine 
Morning is a case in point. Despite the 
title, the images arc a little disturbing: a 
thorny tree, a green landscape beyond, 
tom leaves strewn around, and numer¬ 
ous cats in the foreground. 

The artist's preoccupation with the 
destruction of nature comes through in 
other canva.ses as well — with images of 
masked men looking at a tree with an 
axe in hand. 

But notwithstanding the widely- 
divergent nature of their work, this 
husband-wife duo has been holding 



joint exhibitions since 1988 — and 
obviously intend to continue doing so. 

MInu Jaln/New DalM 


Photography, with a 
difference 


Raghavendra Rao experiments 
with ‘bromide colours ’ 


R aghavendra Rao’s exhibition, titled 
Joy. at Bangalore’s Sakshi Art Gal¬ 
lery comprised mixed fare. While his 
photographs of such subjects as the new 
England area of the United Stotes — 
wiA nature captured in such\ibrant 
colours as red, yellow and bright orange 
— are magnifleent, especially if one 
takes into account that they have been 



Through a lens, brightly: 

Raghavendra Rao’s experiments with 
bromide paper 


taken with a normal lens, using a ten- 
year-old Nikon camera, what really cap¬ 
tured one’s attention were his ‘bromide 
colours’. 

"It all began 15 years ago," explains 
Rao, "when I noticed a piece of photogra¬ 
phy paper thrown into a waste-paper 
basket. It had developed interesting red 
and orange colours. 1 wondered what 
had brought them on, and I realised that 
it was the effect of chemicals." 

From that day on, Rao began experi¬ 
menting with chemicals on photography 
paper. Using a piece of sponge or cotton, 
he would apply ordinary photography 
chemicals on to the white bromide 
paper. "I enjoyed playing with the 
colours and waiting to sec what form 
they would acquire when left open to 
sunlight," says Rao, whose experiments 
included mixing ink with acid and 
acrylics with chemicals to get different 
shades." 

For his current exhibition, Rao uses 
the leaf as a leitmotif. Using his unusual 
materials he ‘paints’ trees smothered by 
an array of colourful leaves in blues, 
greens, browns and yellows. 

"Bromide colours are an extension of 
my camera," says the artist, who finds 
the play of light on chemicals a chal¬ 
lenge. "It has helped me to be drawn inti¬ 
mately towards my subject. And it also 
proves that photography, which is just 
150 years old is still young, dynamic and 
holds great promise." 

After seeing his ‘bromide colours’, 
no one would argue with that. • 

QauH Lankaah/Bangatorm _ j 
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Study in contrast: the canvases of Dilip (right) and Debjani 
Bhattacharya (left) 
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A mat ter of luck 

Arjun Singh gets a reprieve in the Churhat lottery case 


His stars have been on 
the asecndencc since 
the Congress( I ) plena¬ 
ry session m Tirupuii. 
First, Union human 
resource minister 
MADHYA Arjun Singh won him- 
PRADESH self a seat in the Con- 
gress Working Cont- 
miitce (CWC) by bagging the highest 
number of votes and established his 
clout within the party. And now a High 
Court verdict comes as the icing on the 
cake. The verdict quashed a nolilicaiion 
by the stale government to replace the 


Arjun Singh: on the ascent 

judge appointed by the previous Con- 
gress(I) government to chair the judicial 
commission probing into the Churhat 
lottery scandal. 

In December 1988, barely months 
after he was made chief minister for the 
second time, Singh was confronted with 
the biggest scandal when he was charg¬ 
ed with laundering funds of the Churhat 
Children Welfaie SiKieiy (CCWS). 
Siqgh was charged with granting 
favours to the CCWS. a charitable agen¬ 
cy, which was run by members ot his 
family, and the siphoning of funds Irom 
the society’s lottery scheme to build a 
palatial house near the Kerwa dam on 


the outskirts of Bhopal Almost over¬ 
night, Singh lost all credibility, besides 
the chief ministership, and was consign¬ 
ed to political oblivion. 

Singh's successor, Motilal Vora, 
eniriisied the probe to a one-man enqui¬ 
ry commission, S T. Ramalingam, a 
MadrasMigh Court judge.Vora had caus¬ 
ed minor llutters injudicial circles when 
there weie some last minute changes 
into the terms of relerence for the probe. 
Initially, it was meant tocstablish thcexl- 
ent ol "misuse of power" by the Arjun 
Singh government. But this was dropp¬ 
ed from the official ga/zettc notification 


just before the probe was formally 
announced. The Ramalingam commis¬ 
sion, appointed in February 1989, made 
little headway w ith the probe in the next 
two years. 

After coming to power in March 
1990, the Patwa government appointed 
a retired Patna High Court Chief Ju.siice, 
S.S. Sohom. in July that year, in place of 
Ramalingam. The reasons for the 
replacement, according to the newly- 
installed BJP government wcre.that the 
retired. Madras-based judge had difficul¬ 
ties in making frequent trips to the state. 
Ramalingam, apparently, knew very lit¬ 
tle Hindi and had set some "unaccepta¬ 


ble" conditions for continuing the enqui¬ 
ry. However, Ramalingam reportedly 
hud no intimation of his replacement. 

Sohoni never got a chance to conduct 
his probe. Arjun Singh's .son andTJCWS 
secretary, Ajay Singh, challenged the 
replacement decision in theHighCourl. 
The stale government then appointed 
another judge to replace Sohoni. The 
second appointment was also challeng¬ 
ed by Ajay Singh and a Delhi-based lot¬ 
tery agency, M/s A & A Enterprises. 
The judicial bench comprising of justice 
Jha and Justice Dharmadhikary, quash¬ 
ed the appointment notifications observ¬ 
ing that they "did not find any relevant 
or valid reason providing justification 
for a change in the constitution of the 
commission headed by Justice 
Ramalingam". 

The enquiry report is now to be sub¬ 
mitted by 31 March next year. Meanwhi¬ 
le, some of the BJP leaders arc already 
disillusioned with chief minister Pat¬ 
wa’s real intentions — given the special 
rapport between Singh and Patwa. Some 
senior BJP leaders feel that Singh could 
have been prosecuted directly — as in 
the cases of A.R. Anlulay. former chief 
minister of Maharashtra and Virendra 
Kumar Saklecha, former chief minister 
of Madhya Pradesh. Some, however, 
think that the BJP gains more by keep¬ 
ing the ca.se hanging like a Damocles’ 
sword over the Union human resource 
minister, who has been canning out a 
virulent anti-BJP campaign. 

Early last week, Singh let out another 
volley against the Patwa government, 
though once again the chief minister 
wasn’t the target. In a press state¬ 
ment, the human resource minister char¬ 
ged the BJP government in Bhopal and 
some other senior BJP leaders of carry¬ 
ing out a slander campaign against him 
and some members of his family. 
Undoubtedly, he was talking about the 
Churhat case. The government in 
Madhya Pradesh had even used the judi¬ 
cial system for this purpose, he revealed; 
"The real intention behind all these 
efforts has been to somehow intimidate 
me, to tone down or to deflect me from 
my campaign against the BJP." • 
Chandnkant fUMu/Bhopta 
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Ulloo Yadav (right) with Justice B.C. Basak: falling apart 

Threat perceptions 

Bihar Chief Justice feels a threat to his life from 
Laloo Prasad Yadav 


The ongoing debate 
on the extent of politi¬ 
cal intervention in the 
judiciary took a new 
turn recently in Patna. 
A worried Chief Justi¬ 
ce (CJ) of the Patna 
High Court, Bimal 
Chandra Basak, dash¬ 
ed off a letter of complaint to the state's 
Governor — Shaft Qureshi — fearing a 
threat to his life from the chief minister 
Laloo Prasad Yadav and his henchmen. 
Not surprisingly, this created a major 


flutter in the state’s legal circles and in 
the Parliament where the issue was rai¬ 
sed, but Speaker Shivraj Patil refused to 
discuss judicial matters. Of course, 
when asked, Laloo Yadav denied any 
knowledge of the perceived threat and 
dismissed fears that his personal rela¬ 
tions with the Chief Justice were 
strained. 

Reportedly, the Governor had kept 
the letter a closely-guarded secret since 
Basak had personally delivered it at the 
Raj Bhavan. Later in the week, the CJ air- 
dashed to Delhi and apprised the Presi¬ 


dent, R. Venkataraman and the Union 
minister of state for law. Rangarajan 
Kumaramangalam, on the threat he 
faced. However, when asked by pres¬ 
smen, neither the Governor nor the CJ 
admitted having any knowledge of the 
correspondence. Yadav claimed he had 
received no intimation of a threat to the 
CJ, though he had beefed up Basak’s per¬ 
sonal security on a request from the 
registrar. "It is a conspiracy to malign 
my government," was his typical 
remark. Apparently, the CJ and the 
Dal government had disagreements on a 
number of issues and of late, these were 
becoming rather frequent. For instance, 
recommendations made by the Dal 
government on judicial appointments 
and the choice of judges. In some recent 
cases, the High Court has gone against 
the state government. 

Matters came to a head at the judicial 
officers’conference in Patna recently. In 
their respective addresses to the confer¬ 
ence the chief minister blamed the judici¬ 
ary for the poor state of the judicial sys¬ 
tem, while the CJ blamed the executive 
(the state government, in this case) for 
the same malady. The chief minister 
countered that the people had turned to 
violence and taken the law in their hands 
because of the inefficiency in the judici¬ 
al system. The CJ maintained that the 
delay in delivering judgements were 
mainly because of delays in filing the 
case histories and red-tapism. In quite a 
number of his recent public appearen- 
ces, Basak had taken potshots at the wor¬ 
sening law and order situation in the 
state much to the chief minister’s 
embarassment. 

In the cacophony of subsequent furo¬ 
re after some local dailies scooped the 
story on their front pages, Opposition 
leader and PCC president Dr Jagannath 
Mishra hit out at the chief minister for 
expecting the judiciary to function on 
his whims. Mishra accused the chief 
minister of forcing the transfer of Justice 
Prabha Shankar Mishra out of Patna. 
Yadav* s supporters, like the chief mini¬ 
ster himself, saw a destabilisation cons¬ 
piracy in the drama. Janata Dal general 
secretary Sharad Yadav warned the ’con¬ 
spirators’ not to make any attempts of 
bringing down the party’s government 
in Patna. 

But excuses, clarifications and allega-,. 
tions notwithstanding, the controversy 
has not only embarassed the chief mini¬ 
ster but has also put the beleagured Dal 
government in the-docks. • 

FaUmti Ahnmd/Pmina 
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Healing touch 


Special cells are formed to tackle crimes against women 


with the police. 


A young girl, who 
worked as a domestic 
•■V help, died under 

■ f mysterious circumsi- 

ances at the house of 
her employer in south 
J Calcutta. When her 

WEST BENGAL lamily members went 

t(» register a complaint 
with the police, the latter insisted that 
the version of the employer — that she 
had burnt hersell'— was true, and refus¬ 
ed to cooperate with the victim’s 
relatives. 

This IS one ol the many stories m 
which Ihc victim women or then fami¬ 
lies have no hope of ever being given a 
fair deal. Unless the police change their 
minds and cease to be dictated entirely 
by their whims, the scenario is unlikely 
to change. The unsympathetic attitude 
of the police — who are even reluctant 
to make entries ol crimes — is reason 
enough for these oppressed women to be 
cynical. 

Organisations lighting for the cause 
of these women do not harbour any illu¬ 


sion regarding the response of the poli¬ 
ce. The F'orum Against Oppression of 
Women (Fa\OW) and the Association 
for Piotection of Democratic Rights 
(APDR) have been forced to give up the 
case on the incident of rape in police 
custody in Singur, Hooghly, after the 
file was closed by the police on grounds 
of "inconsistency”! The \iclim, Kakali 
Santra, was transferred to the state-run 
laluah Home, from where she has been 
"missing". 

But recently, the Indian Police Servi¬ 
ces Association (IPSA) of West Bengal, 
has had good news for such people. It 
has decided to set up separate police 
cells, headed and run entirely by 
women, throughout the slate. This is 
expected to ensure that the complainants 
are treated sympathetically and cases arc 
disposed of speedily (and fairly too, one 
hopes). I'hcre will be a central cell at the 
slate level with smaller ones at the dis¬ 
trict level. LiK'al police stations will also 
have a lady officer to look after such 
cases. The IPSA plans to seek the help of 
various women's organisations m 



spreading awareness among the people 
regarding the rights of women. The 
emphasis will be on measures to prevent 
crimes against women before the need 
for punitive action arises. The cells are 
expected to start functioning from 
October. 

B.K. Smgh, inspector general of poli¬ 
ce and president of the IPSA, told Si n 
DAY that the suggestion for this project 
came from chief minister Jyoti Basu. 
He. however, claims that the incidence 
of crimes against women in West 
Bengal is much lower compared to other 


Home truths 


Social justice eludes a handicapped Olympian 


l^eventeen-yearold Rekha is ahan- 
lipidicapped girl. She would have 
remained out of limelight, but for her 
sporting talents. She won the gold in 
running long-jump, silver in 100 
metre sprint and bronze in 200 n)etre 
race in the Olympics for the handicap¬ 
ped, 1991, held in Minneapolis, USA. 

This national talent's sporting car- 
eeris on the verge of closing. She has 
neither any Place for practising, nor a 
doaejh at the state government-run 
honae for women at Lituah, where 
stie has presently been put up. She 
has been sent there for "security rea¬ 
sons"* What tae these "security rea¬ 
sons"? Rekbft had been molested by 
hwptovious shelter—a 
or ha^Mpped people at Salt 
Calcutta, nin 1 Prabartak 
a. voluntaty jb^isation, 


Consequently, the state lu venile Wel¬ 
fare Board (JWB) decided to shift 
her to Liluah. 

Rekha: a marathon ordMl 



On the night of 16 May, the house¬ 
mother of Prabartak did not turn up 
for her night-duty. The teacher and 
home-in-charge, Padmasrec Shyam- 
ray, gave the keys to the night-guard, 
Gobinda, and left. Incidentally, 
home sources said that in the six-year 
history of the home there has been no 
other in.stance of such irresponsibi¬ 
lity. Sure enough, Gobinda took 
advantage of the situation. Late at 
night, he called Rekha and asked her 
to come out of her room. When she 
refused, he dragged her out, took her 
to the next room and tried to rape her. 
When Rekha’s room-mate, Shanti, 
came to her rescue, he threatened to 
strangle her. 

On the basis of the written com¬ 
plaint by the, two girls, Gobinda was 
arrested and put into jail. 

When Dr Kunal Oey and Nilima 
Samaddar of the JWB went to Pra- 
baitak for an enquiry, they found one 
of the tqtdiexs threatening the girts 
to k^ their mpuths shut about the 
ihq^j^ The Board, immediately 
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A rally against opprasslon of woman: 
time to act 

states. And this rate has been going 
down, if (Official data are to be believed. 
Bill then, wjiat made the administration 
sit up and decide that something had to 
be done about women? When confront¬ 
ed with this question, B.K Singh said 
that good records should not cause com¬ 
placency — rather, it should act as an 
incentive to improve the situation even 
further. • 

Pumima Outta/Calcutta 


sent Rekha and Shanti to Liluah. 

"The Liluah home is the dumping 
ground for all victim girls of West 
Bengal," — this is a candid admis¬ 
sion by R.M. Jamir, the state’s diiec- 
tw of social welfare, to Sunday. It 
has a capacity to house 350 people. 
The day this correspondent went to 
meet the girls, there were 532 inma¬ 
tes. And this is "only normal" accord¬ 
ing to Jtunir. "Many girls rot there as 
their trials go on for ages. Some fami¬ 
lies abandon their daughters, who are 
arrested by the police and later pat 
into the Liluah home under ‘safe 
custody’." 

Rekha ahd Shanti have also been 
dumped in Liluah. According to 
. lodtwnMitra. the home’s superiftteh^ 
tkmt, dte vJWB ctuuiman has been 
fttpiesu^ to anange for Rekha's stay 
sA |he Spor^ Authmity of India (SAl) - 
village. Will the minister for sports 
taid wellifue give it a sedcus 
dKJ0ght7>^ . . 


Who will watch the 
watchmen? 

Unruly behaviour of a senior police officer 
creates a controversy 


t il is a vicious circle. 

The police turn unru¬ 
ly and misbehave with 
people. This invites 
mob frenzy, which in 
uihgA/'UAi contained by 

PRADESH causing 

some more public 
resentment. Unfortunately, the story is 
the same—with minor variations — all 
over the country. 

In a recent incident, the additional 
superintendent of police (ASP), Shimla, 
Desraj Sharma, who was allegedly in a 
drunken state while on duty, went on a 
beating spree in the Lakkar Bazar and 
Mall Road areas at night. This led to 
mob violence, m which the police report¬ 
ing room at Mall Road was badly dama¬ 
ged. Sharma reportedly refused to obey 
the orders of the deputy commissioner 
P.C. Kapoor and senior superintendent 
of police (SSP) Vijay Pal Singh, who 
had rushed to the spot. He also refused to 
let the SSP speak with some senior 
citizens and municipal councillors who 
had come to complain about his misbeha¬ 
viour, saying that Singh was on leave 
and had no authority to intervene. 

This pul the senior officials in an 
embarrassing situation. Sharma was 
pushed into a roiim to pacify the mob, 
but he managed to come out and ordered 
a lathi charge. Even legislator Suresh 
Bhardwaj and some municipal council¬ 
lors were roughed up by the police. 

The trouble started around 10 pm, 
when the drunken driver of a fire lender 
tried to plough through a religious con¬ 
gregation at Lakkar Bazar, damaging 
half-a-dozen shops. As the local resi¬ 
dents look out a peaceful protest march 
on Mall Road, they were caned by Shar¬ 
ma and some police constables. The 
chain of events rolled on for nearly four 
hours. 

The offending driver was suspended 
next morning, when the director general 
of police, R.R. Verma, visited the area. 
On public demand, he also ordered a 
medical examination of Sharma, which 
confirmed that he had consumed liquor. 
The ASP was transferred, but the people 


were not satisfied. They demanded his 
suspension and a high-level enquiry into 
the whole episode. 

Taking a serious view of the incident, 
chief minister Shanta Kumar suspend^ 
Sharma and ordered an enquiry by the 
divisional commissioner. Sharma, on 
the other hand, wrote a letter to the state 
chief .secretary, refused to accept the 
enquiry ordered by the government and 
demanded a judicial probe. He als6 
expressed his desire to voluntarily retire 
from service, claiming that he had been 
the victim of a ’’conspiracy", and fell 
offended not only as a police officer but 
also as "a sportsman of international 
repute". 

Sharma has often been in the thick of 






Shanta Kuman talcing to taak hla 
"Muo-oyad boy** 

controversies. A few years back, when 
he was a DSP (CID), he had embarrass¬ 
ed the government by threatening a 
reputedjoumalist. While some of his col¬ 
leagues regretted the action taken again¬ 
st him, some others pointed out that 
although he was known for his high¬ 
handedness, he received political and 
departmental patronage, and used to be 
called "the chief minister’s blue-eyed 
boy". But this time, perhaps, he had over¬ 
done it. • 

J.N.Smdhu/Shimia 
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Militant move 


Chhattis^arli Miikti Morcha plans a blockade of 
the Bhilai Steel Plant 




MADHYA 

PRADESH 


rhc Chhaitisgarh 
Mukti Morcha 

(CMM) will organise 
an indefinite blockade 
of the Bhilai Steel 
Plant to press tor the 
punishment of those 
who killed the popular 
trade union leader, 
Shankar Guha Niyogi. Some other com¬ 
mercial centres of Madhya Pradesh, 
including Raipur, Bilaspur, Bastar and 
Durg, will come under the blockade, 
which is to begin some time in June. The 
exact date for the programme has not 
been made public. 

Ganesh Ram Chaudhary, vice- 
president of the CMM, told Sunday in 
Calcutta that his organisation was forc¬ 
ed to take this "extreme step" because of 
the "rigid and unsympathetic altitude" 
of the BJP government in the state. Dur¬ 
ing a recent visit to the city to deliver the 
Shankar Guha Niyogi memorial lecture. 


organised by Nagarik Manch (a 
citizens’ forum for workers’ solidarity), 
he said that preparations were on for the 
blockade "on a war-footing". 

"We want to give the Sundcrlal Patwa 
government a feel ol the strength of the 
organisation Guha Niyogi had built on 
the basis of the unity of workers and pea¬ 
sants," Chaudhary said. The CMM 
plans to mobilise its peasant-tribal sup¬ 
porters to lay ,seige to the industrial 
nerve-centres of Madhya Pradesh, fol¬ 
lowing the Maoist lactic of "encircling 
the towns by the villages". Its activists 
have already fanned out in the countrysi¬ 
de to campaign lor the blockade.They 
have an ambitious plan to raise a five- 
lakh-sirong force and a fund of Rs 5 
crore lor the purpose. 

Chaudhary pulled up the state as well 
as the Union government lor "dragging 
their feet" on the Niyogi murder case. 
He said that while one of the accused, 
Chandrakani Shah, had been abscon¬ 


ding. the others, including some Bhilai 
industrialists, mentioned in the first 
information report (FIR) filed by Niyo- 
gfs wife, Asha, were moving about 
openly. Although the testimony of the 
trade unionist, recorded before his 
death, referred to a conspiracy by those 


And what have they 
done to the rains? 


Cherrapunji suffers from an acute water scarcity 



MEGHAIJVYA 


It is perhaps the ultim¬ 
ate paradox. The 
place that receives the 
world's highest rain¬ 
fall is today suffering 
from an acute shorta¬ 
ge of drinking water. 
Cherrapunji in 

Meghalaya, known 

the world over as the wettest place with 
an annual rainfall over 10,000 mm, is tur¬ 
ning out to be a wet desert with hardly 
any vegetation or forest cover. 

Why has this happened? According 
to P.K. Guha Roy — director. Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of India (GSI), who has con¬ 
ducted a detai^d study of the situation 
— the earth’i mantle which generally 
holds rain water, has weathered thin in 


most areas. The horizontal rock bed, 
combined with what scientists term as 
‘poor fracturing', allows most of the 
heavy rainfall to gel discharged as sheet 
run-off— removing the top soil almost 
completely. In the absence of sufficient 
top soil, it becomes difficult for plants to 
strike roots. 

Guha Roy's study has revealed that 
only ten per cent of the 50 sq. km area 
around Cherrapunji is covered with 
vegetation. Apart from natural factors 
such as loo.se top .soil, the depredations 
perpetrated by the residents of the area 
has contributed to the present state of 
affair in Cherrapunji. 

The residents are themselves suffer¬ 
ing due to wanton felling of trees. 
During the summer months, water supp- 
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indiistnalisis to kill him, they had not 
been arrested by the police. 

Meanwhile, the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) has filed charge- 
sheets in the case and presented a dud- 
km in the court of J K Kunjur, judicial 
inagisiiafe, Durg. Now the case is going 1 


"We want to give the 
Patwa government a 
feel of the strength 
of the organisation 
Shankar Quha NIyogI 
had built" 


to be committed to the sessions court. It 
has named nine persons as accused, 
including three industrialists — Naveen 
Shah, Moolchand Shah and Chandrak- 
anl Shah — belonging to the Simplex 
group. 

On 28 April, Chandrakant Shah was 


reported to be mis.sing from the Dau 
Kalyan Singh Government Hospital, 
Raipur, where he had been admitted for 
treatment. Five policemen on duty at the 
hospital were suspended after the inci¬ 
dent. CMM pre.sident Janak Lai Thakur 
alleged that Shah was "deliberately 
allowed to flee" 

The charge-sheet has rai.sed a con¬ 
troversy by leaving out two persons, 
against whom a strong ca.se can be made 
out from the papers submitted by the 
CBI before the court. They are B.R, Jain 
and Kailashpali Kedia. The latter is the 
owner of the Kedia, Kumhari andChhal- 
tisgarh distilleries, whose trade interests 
were understiK)d to have been greatly 
affected by Niyogi’s anti-liquor 
campaign. 

The liquor baron, however, has had 
more favours of fortune than just being 
left out of the charge-sheet in the murder 
case. According to Chaudhary, he has 
recently received a literary award from 
the state government and has been inter¬ 
viewed on Doordarshan as an 
"entrepreneur-litterateur" This shows 
the attitude of the government to the 
case, he said. • 

m. V. Khw/RmipurmndNIImUm 
Outta/CalcuttM 



The mountain springs of ChorrapunJI are the mp|or 
sources of water for the town. But duo to 
environmental degradation, the volume of water 
supplied by those springs at present fall far below 
the average roqiiiromont 



ly in the town is meagre. While the daily 
requirement is about iw'o million litre, 
the springs in and around Cherrapunji 
provide barely 5,50,(XX) litre. Lack of 
adequate vegetation further reduces the 
watec absorbing capacity of thd soil. 

Guha Roy, therefore, advocates a 
rational sialegy to harvest rain water to 
meet the needs of Cherrapunji. He says, 
every house should be provided with 
‘roofwash' collectors and storage facili¬ 
ties. He suggests that a series of hunds 
and weirs with storage capacity should 
be constructed at suitable places to inter¬ 
cept the surface run-off, specially since 
Cherrapunji’s undulating terrain makes 
this feasible. But, he warns, they have to 
be decentralised to make the distribution 
system cost effective. 

Despite such advice from experts, the 
government has paid little attention to 
the problem. Cherrapunji, an important 
tourist spot and a sub-divisional head-" 
quarter, continues to languish in 
neglect. • 

MmA.Qokluil0/Ch0nMfiunli 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGADHAR 


Patently 

infonnative 


At last, a publication which throws light on 
trite economic issues 



Dunkcl Draft, Special 
301. Uruguay Round, 
TRIMs and TRIPs, 
Pans Convention, 
GATT and soon. Eve¬ 
ryday we read about 
them in the newspa¬ 
pers. Columns and columns have been 
written on these by all kinds of commen¬ 
tators and experts. Yet, how many of us 
(even in the profession) really under¬ 
stand the implications of these terms? 

Mind you, in the days to come one is 
bound to hear more of Dunkcl. Special 
301 and Intellectual Property Rights. 
Th^future of the nation may depend on 
certain decisions taken on these issues. 
Yet, it is unfortunate that the media have 
plainly made a hash of covering these 
issues. They have only succeeded in 
making an already complicated issue 
even more complicated. 

What are Intellectual Property 
Rights? Do these really affect us ' Quite 
a few journalists and intellectuals I 
know have openly admitted that they 
"switch off as soon as they encounter 
TRIPs, TRIMs. FOGs and other Jargon 
they cannot make head or tail out of! 
And one can’t really blame them. 

This column d(x:s not review publica¬ 
tions. But an occasional exception has to 
be made. The Indian School of Social 
Sciences of Bombay has brought out 
Patent Folly: Behind The Jargon Of 
intellectual Rights. I'his layperson’s 
reader has been prepared by P. Sainath 
(deputy editor, Blifzl a journalist who 
has been .studying the issues lor several 
years. 

The slim, 28-page volume is a revela¬ 
tion. The gtossary expands and explains 
all the abbreviations which have been 
appearii^ in print regularly for the last 
so many days, The explanations given 
are simple, preci.se. For instance, .Speci¬ 
al 301 is explained as "A clause in the 



United States Omnibus Trade and Com¬ 
petitiveness Act, 1988, under which 
India is threatened with ‘retaliatory’ 
action if she does not amend her patent 
laws to suit US interests. If India refuses 
to succumb, the US might slap a 1(X) per 
cent higher countervailing duty on Indi¬ 
an exports to the US, devastating this 
nation’s export earnings." 

And what is all this about the Dunkcl 
Draft Text (DDT) ' These are proposals 
made by Arthur Dunkcl, director- 
general of GA IT (General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade), on various issues 
in the Uruguay Round of multilateral 
trade negotiations. The Uruguay Round 
itself is the eighth round of multilateral 
trade negotiations to be held under the 
auspices ol GATT and includes its pres¬ 
ent deliberations. Since the round was 
launched in Punla del Esic (in Uruguay) 
in 1986, it bears the name of Uruguay 
Round even if the meetings arc held in 
Rome, Geneva or elsewhere. 

The publication explains that the Intel¬ 
lectual Properly Rights (IPR) as of today 
include Copyrights and Related Rights 
(artistic and literary works, computer 
programmes, integrated circuits and 
informatics) and Industrial Property 
(patents, designs, utility models, inven¬ 
tors’ certificates). Originally meant to 
cover only copyright for literary and arti¬ 
stic works and related rights, the IPR 
have been expanded to bring in a vast 
array of subjects. Today, in many 
countries, patents protect plants, ani¬ 
mals and other life forms, mathematical 
equations and so on. 

It is unfortunate but true that ’experts’ 
who can’t tell a product patent from a 
ninja mutant are running riot across new¬ 
spaper pages. Patent Folly explains that 
"if you have invented or are manufactur¬ 
ing .something, a ‘process’ patent gives 
you the right to exclude others from 
using your process. A ‘product’ patent. 


on the other hand, gives you the right to 
exclude others from making the same 
product through any other process!" 

Let’s study them more closely. The 
publication does this through illustra¬ 
tions: "Pfizer, a drug multi-national, 
manufactures the anti-inflammatory, 
Piroxicam (brand name Feldene). In 
India ten tablets of this drug costs 
around Rs 18. In the US the same quanti¬ 
ty costs over Rs 520! This is because, in 
India, Pfizer has only a process patent 
for this drug and other companies can 
manufacture it by a different process. In 
the US, armed with a product patent and 
accompanying rights, Pfizer has a total 
monopoly over production. Do we want 
a situation in India where drug costs 
would sh(X)t up by anything between 
1(X)0 to .1000 per cent?" 

Animals and plants can also be paten¬ 
ted. The calf of a patented cow, for 
instance, would not belong to the farmer 
who bought it, but to the company 
which bred and sold him the cow. And to 
top it all, human organs can be patented. 
The booklet tells us that in 1990, the 
Supreme Court of California ruled that 
John Moore had no right to the money, 
companies would be making from the 
exploitation of his spleen which had 
been removed when Moore was under 
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treatment for leukaemia. The organ, it 
was found, was producing a unique 
blood protein capable of fighting cancer 
and the companies developed a cell line 
which could be used in treating cancer. 
But poor John Moore had no share in it, 
because the patent rights to his spleen 
had been given away’ 

Patent Folly is full of such informa¬ 
tive anecdotes. The booklet makes it 
clear that acceptance of the Dunkel pro¬ 


posals would be agreeing to a system 
structured to loot the genetic resources 
of the Third World. Hvery serious jour¬ 
nalist should have a copy of Patent 
Folly. 


Chinky culture 


Do you know that in Delhi University 
‘Chinkics’ or ‘Chinks’ is a collective 


reference to students from our north¬ 
eastern states? Chinky culture is an all- 
encompassing phrase of what they do. 

The Chinkies dress flamboyantly and 
even starve themselves for a pair of Ree- 
boks. Chinkies are flush with money. 
They hold parlies that run into the wee 
hours of the morning and these feature 
.screaming women, puking drunks and 
police sirens. Landlords are reluctant to 
let out premises to Chinkies. All they 
want to do is to live life to the fullest. 
The majority of them are laid back. 
Their life is like sucking the marrow out 
of life. Chinks have always been associa¬ 
ted with drugs and music. 

In between, the author of this piece 
which appeared on page one of Sunday 
Times of India, New Delhi, says with a 
touch of condescension, "But someti¬ 
mes comes a Chink who is serious about 
things; even tops the examinations." . 

I have not come across a more scurril¬ 
ous piece of writing on the students of a 
region which is practically a dark contin¬ 
ent for most of us. That such a piece 
appeared on the front pages of a paper ^ 
like the Sunday Times of India shows I 
how far m^em journalism has 
I degenerated. • 


A front page article 
In the Sunday Times 
of India says that the 
Chinkies dress 
flamboyantly and 
even starve 
themselves for a 
pairofReeboks. 
Chinkies are flush 
with money. They 
hold parties that are 
run into the wee 
hours of the morning 
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LAST CHANCE TO EXEMPT 
YOUR CAPITAL GAINS ARISING 
UPTO MARCH 31,1992 FROM TAX 
INVEST IN 

□ 

CAPITAL BONDS 


LAST DATE FOR INVESTMENT UNDER THE SCHEME: SEPTEMBER 30,1992. 


Long term capital pins from the sale of land, buildinp, jewellery, shares etc. attract Income Tax. But 
there is a way out. Invest in IDBI CAPITAL BONDS, keep your capital intact and earn interest too. 


Bonds available at par till 
September 30, 1992 
Exemption from tax on Capital 
Gains under Section S4E of the 
Income Tax Act 1961 for the 
Assessment Year 1992-93 


Interest at 9% p.a. payable half 
yearly. 

Investments by Non-Resident 
Indians also accepted. 

At the investor’s option, interest 
for the full period of 3 years 


can be paid in advance on 
discounted basis. 

No deduction of tax at source. 

Outstation cheques accepted 
and cost of collection borne by 
IDBI. 


ALSO CONTRIBUTE TO THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 




For further details contact the nearest IDBI office or write to Manager • 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

IDBI Tower, Cuffe Parade, Bombav 400 005 Tel: 218 9111/21 
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Pineapple 

textiles 

■ A substitute for cotton 
fibre—pineapple-leaf texti¬ 
les — is soon to flood the 
markets, to be processed and 
spun by South India Textile 
Research Association 
(SITRA), Coimbatore. 

The spinning, on a large 
scale, was taken up by 
SITRA on eight different 
spinning systems. And the 
produce—garments, socks, 
car seat-covers, bed 
spreads, curtain cloth, furni¬ 
shing fabrics, etc.— is report¬ 
ed to be cheaper than cotton 
or synthetic fabrics. Besi¬ 
des, yams produced from 
pulp can be effectively used 
for making V-belt cords, con¬ 
veyor belt cords, tarpaulin 
cords and head-shaft lifting 
cords, airbag-tying cords 
and shoelaces. 

Pineapple leaves, an agri¬ 
cultural waste, is rich in 
white, adhesive fibre. If it is 
extracted and stored pro¬ 
perly, some six lakh tonnes 
of the fibre will be available 
annually and at the same 
time help in generating 
employment. 


Women on 
wheels 

■ There is good news for 
women commuters in Bom¬ 
bay. No more harrowing 
experiences of trying to get a 
toe-hold on trains during 
rush hour. Western Rail¬ 
ways has introduced a ‘Lad¬ 
ies Special’ train between 
Churchgatc and Borivli from 
5 May — initially for a 
month on an experimental 
basis. 


The train leaves Churchg- 
ate at 6.04 pm and reaches 
Borivli at 7.12 pm. Accord¬ 
ing to the Western Railways 
PRO, S. Lenin, the liming 
was appropriate as most of 
the government and private 
offices closed at around that 
time. Most women com¬ 
muters welcomed it and nop- 
ed that the train would ply at 
least during the busy hours, 
since 30 per cent of Bom¬ 
bay’s daily commuters were 
women. 

Meanwhile, the experi- 
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I mental train has already 
become popular with the dai- 
I ly passengers and can be 
seen running packed with 
women. 

Praventlng 

AIDS 

■ For the 300 call-girls of 
Worli, Bombay, who have 
volunteered to join the war 
against AIDS (Acquired 
Immuno-Deficiency Syndro¬ 
me), caution is the word. Cal¬ 
ling their area a "safe sex 
zone", the sex workers 
resolved to entertain only 
those customers who wore 
condoms. 

This new consciousness is 
the result of an Indian Health 
Organisation (IHO) educa^ 
tional programme under Pro¬ 
ject Saheli. And these prosti¬ 
tutes of Worli, who are the 
first in the country to initiate 
such a campaign, took to the 
streets of the city in broad 
daylight. They paraded to 
the red-light areas of Kama- 
thipura, picked up their local 
cousins and marched to the 
Victoria Terminus traffic 
junction in South Bombay, 
and held a demonstration for 
the benefit of the city 
dwellers. • 
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XOlttlAV: Jn a way^ be is Mid> 
as; for, everything that he tou* 
tunis sweet Bfaanudas 
Oaikwad, a faimer ftom Bara* 
nuti .in Ihuie, is baffling the 
niedtoal worid with his "magic 
touch". It's bafflhtg Midas, too, 
siliee .the phenommon is a 
mystaiy even to.him. Despite 
hands so^, 
■' *' si^ pen, a 

0* wow uirn'* 

nt t(mcli.'Medicd 
on. the (joadbasa 
. , ^ m. he U known) 

he in .a oonnid 

l^aotirbeeii 




Gslc^). 


NEW DELHI: Monkeys sprang a surprise iii foe ctnridots 
of Patliament House, a few mebes away jSnonrfoecanteeiv 
forcing those passing by to take meaSisNd steps. Perched 
ort the edge of the coiridora on the first floor of foe House 
overlooking Raisina Hill, the monkey hunch ^rpeared har< 
tnless. But the secretariat staff, jounwists and MPtki^ a 
safe distance away, not taking any dianocs 
(Ridka Sahanl, Ooa). 

AURANGAUADi A vifie^ in Peifow. which is (K) km 
feomlwre. had to pay wifomi lifo for wjhat seenieila mcee 
pittance, b Aefa^of rebovaiiqg Ks'twohe liillomwd 
out to a . man; iklleg^a rmfoifoiiH foe 

qiproacfoed foe tattw hi fob yUfege intn^ Kowe^, in 
return for foe wM h^ 

becaufelmlnddin^ toaforfordfetnon^. TV 
lapsed iihderfoe^iiuiUiught arid succumbed to his irdthfes, 
acetirding to foe poHob-lV fculpnt was tatbr mrested— 
The Times fftutiar. ffow Odhi). 
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(2 / Man h-2() Apn!) 

N ice and easy does it. 

Clear the decks so that 
you are in a position to put 
new plans into operation 
next week. Update your 
affairs. This will not be a 
busy week. It would be 
unwise to try to force issues. 
Possibilities of romance 
seem non-existent this week. 


l2l July-20 August} 

S low-moving property 
matters will not draw to 
a satisfactory close. Heed the 
advice of ciders. At work, 
you will gain appreciation. 
Avoid speculation. Curb 
your spending. Lillie 
economics will serve no 
purpose if you arc indulging 
in wasteful expenditure on a 
big scale. 


(2! September 20 October) 

D O not confide in 
colleagues; people 
might appropriate your ideas 
and claim them for their 
own. Maintain secrecy about 
your work. Be careful as you 
are apt to be misunderstood. 
Do not give much lime to 
creative projects as there are 
other matters that need to be 
dealt with. 


(21 November’20 December) 

A lthough some help is 
coming from people 
who are behind the scenes, 
•this is a difficult week to 
carry out your plans. Your 
work may be subjected to a 
number of irritating 
interruptions. Do not sign 
anything important. Do not 
let people pressure you into 
resorting to panic measures. 


TAURUS 


(21 Apnb20Ma\') 

Y ou will make easy 
success in financial 
matters. .Speculative gains 
can be expected. Pay 
attention to domestic details 
and catch up with the 
neglected family affairs. 
Taurans, concentrate on 
your studies. Increase your 
knowledge in areas that 
could be useful in your 
career. 

GEMINI 


(2/ May-20 June) 

T he week lacks energy and 
conditions will neither 
help nor hinder. No 
important decisions are to be 
made but put more effort 
into your tasks if they are to 
be concluded successfully. 
You will find it difficult to 
get people to join forces with 
you. 



CAPRICORN 


(2/ December-20 January) 

C ontinue to do all that you 
can to drum up support 
for your artistic ideas. 

Artists, writers and poets are 
apt to be in their element. 
Mix business with pleasure. 
Short trips will be valuable. 
You will be inspired and full 
of ambition; your efforts will 
be praised by all. Romance 
wHl be satisfactory. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

F inances can be more 
satisfactorily handled. It 
would be a good idea to sort 
out your income and go over 
the paper work. This week is 
more geared to mental rather 
than physical work. You 
should be able to concentrate 
for a good while without 
causing any difficulties for 
loved ones. 


CANCER 


(2! June-20 Jul\) 

Y ou will not be able to 
produce your best 
unless you feel in tiptop 
shape. Plan for the future. 
Loved ones will be rather 
sensitive, so try to be home 
in time from work. Spend the 
evenings in the company of 
your beloved one or there 
could be emotional outbursts. 


VIRGO 


(2 / A itgu\t-20 September) 

F riends will help both in 
your work and in your 
personal life. You can rely 
on them to run errands for 
you and do other little jobs. 
Turn your attention to 
priorities. Aim high. Do not 
be afraid to put forward 
forcefully a rather way-out 
idea for change. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

A n early start will help 
you to accomplish all 
you want to do. Initiate 
changes. Make a short trip. 
Call on friends and relatives. 
You will get much pleasure 
from someone you have not 
.seen for quite sometime. 
Give attention to domestic 
life. Romance will be quite 
promising. 


PISCES 


(2 / February-20 March) 

T here will be extra work in 
store for you. Curb your 
emotions. No matter how 
much you feel in the right, 
little will be gained by 
blowing your top. Proper 
care must be given to your 
loved ones, that will stop all 
worries. Someone you care 
for may not feel the same for 
you. 































RANDOM NOTES 


CMMlniYIMW 

■ Hio^ who drp]^ in to 
see Cabinet secretai^r 
Nansh Chandra in the morn¬ 
ings always come back rav¬ 
ing about the man^s sartorial 
perfection. The bureaucrat is 
always pathly^ turned out in 
chundur-kartas. wlth mojm 
to match. 

But not everyone knows 
the story of Chandra's new 
clothes. Apparently, 

Chandra along with the for¬ 
mer Intelligence Bureau(IB) 
chief, M.K. Narayanan, had 
gone to Punjab just before 
the elections, visiting such 
places as the Damdami Tak- 
sal and various Amritsar gur- 
dwaras. Here, the duo had 
been presented with saro- 
pas, which included the gift 
"Sf several churidar-kurta 
sets and mojris in various 
shades. 

And, of course, Chandra 
is making the most of them. 


Safari suKs are 
out;va8Misin 

■ Talking of .sartorial 
elegance, apparently, 
the subject is even exercis¬ 
ing President R. Venkatara- 
man. So much so that he 
wrote a letter to Prime Mini- 
.ster Narasimha Ruo, asking 
that some sort of dress code 
be imposed on ministers and 
other members of the govern¬ 
ment, at least on ceremonial 
occasions. 

But none of the ministers 
appear to have taken note of 
this. So, on one extreme you 
have the lik^ of commuitica- 
tioflS- tmnister Rajesh Pilot, 
who wieani the costume of 
whichever area he happens 
to be visiting iphintns in 
Kashmir, and dhotis down 
stHith). ^ anti on, the other, 
there is Eduardo Faieiro who 
^eted .^ President of the < 
Unhedv. Arab Emirates 
(UAE) then <m a slate 


HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

So what If w« hav* bMH (toaling 
with sadhua and aanyaala, at 
laast wa don't daal with Chandra 
Swamlo. 

A BJP MP ON THE PRIME MINISTER'S 
ATTACKS ON THE PARTY 


visit to Indiain his favou¬ 
rite safari .suit. 

Of course, there are some 
rare exceptions like P. Chij 
dambaram. who is always 
impeccably turned out in an 
unexceptional veshti. But his 
example inspires some 


others, with less than happy 
consequences. 

Minister of .state for indus¬ 
try P.J, Kurien, for instance, 
who decided to receive a 
delegation from , a Central 
Asian republic in a veshti as 
'well. Only he wasn’t too 


Some famous south Indian feuds 

■ R.K. Nogdo VO Subranianiam Swaniy: An 

old rivalry that dates back to the Janata government. 
Chandra Shekhar tried to get them to make up, but Hegde 
chotie to abuse Swamy at this reconciliatory meeting. This 
was probably what Swamy wanted ahyway, since he 
appears to enjoy the feud so much. 


■ Mani Shankar Alyar vaP. ChMambaraau 

Not really i feud, because both are far too civilised lor that 
sort of thing. But basically, there is room for only one 
well-educated Tamilian in the Congress, and both men 
want that slot. Chidambaram has allied with Moopanar to 
halt Aiyar's progress. And Aiyar is pally with 
Chidambaram’s enemies. 


■ JayantM Natarklan vo Vyjayanthlmala 
Ball: A glamorous feud full of Kanjeevaram silk, that has, 
alas, lost some of its relevance after Jayalalitha deprived 
Vyjayanthlmala of her parliamentary seat. Vyjayanthlmala 
always acted like she was above feuding with Jayanthi, but 
the latter, irrepressible as always, made no secret of her 
loathing for the former star. 


■ P. UpMidra vt N.T. Rwmi Rao: Upendra is a 
railway PRO who flourished in politics by sucking up to ; 
NTR. Once he got to Delhi, he got ideasit^ his station 
and decided that NTR was a megalomaniac. (Surprise, , 
sufprisel) Predictably, ihe 'megalomaniac' has reacted by 
polishir^ off Upendra's political career. 


■ IL KanninknrM v» A.IL/UjMMy: The mo^ 

serious of the feuds. Tl^ Chapifnesque Kerala chief 
minister has always pretended that the FTfore dypargjc 
Antony counts for tittle in his stale, while Afitor^hK dbi» 
his best to irritate KarunakaramThS working ciofflffUiee ' 
electlonsprovedihatAntonyhadmuek^retlouttMn^.;. ^ 
Karurjakaran reali^d. And the chief fnjdis^spbslllbn ftiS; 
beenUtfakened. - 


comfort^ ip 
nuKt .of, 1^' tknM 
bis 

ster tboughf Ns 


itarifMlii ^ 

■ Even as you ke read¬ 
ing this, JanaN Bat 
MP Ram Vilas Paswan witi 
be touring dw Hot-affecteit 
areas of Los Angeles, and 
commiserating with all.tNoiSe 
Americans wto have suffer¬ 
ed losses in the worst-^er 
inMance of racial vioiendie:ih 
the United States in ieoimt 
times. ■ •' ' 

No, Paswan is not funding 
this trip Rom his own fuit^. 
And nor is V.P. Singb'p^r 
ing for this bit aetf- 
aggrandisement on 

Paswan's part. 



Ran tniaa Paswan: ilk 


Instead, followers of the 
late B.R, Ambedkar-r^uiili^ 
ever they may be in this wide 
world — have pooled' ln 
their resources to sponsor 
Paswan’s trip. 

The idea, no dmibt, is tq 
identify themselves with dw 
dispossessed in America, 
Whetii^ the bid will pay off 
remains to be seen.* 
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TMIliirtiiftlie 

■ Much has been made 
of the similarity bet¬ 
ween Aijun Singh and V.P. 
Singh. Both, it is said, are 
essentially small-time Tha- 
kurs who derive strength 
from the cow. belt, and are 
perhaps, the most untrust¬ 
worthy of allies. 

But clearly there’s some¬ 
thing to that old cliche about 
honour among thieves, or 
why would the two Singhs 
decide to team up? Appa¬ 
rently, Arjun and the Raja 
have begun negotiating — 
with a • .somewhat shady 
Delhi-ba.sed lawyer acting as 
the go-between — in order 
to forge .some sort of worka¬ 
ble alliance. 

Arjun Singh, of course, 
insi.sis in private that he’s 
only begun talking to VP 
because he wants to broad- 
base the party (i.e. the Con¬ 
gress). But something tells 





us that party president Nara- 
simha Rao is going to be less 
than keen on this 
development. 


Over ami out 

■ President R. Venkata- 
ramai^ already has his 
postrtetiRinient plans, iitthalk- 
edout. 

The President’s tenm will 


HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

Ram JathmalanI for Praaidont? 
Oh, i aaa. And Harshad Mahta for 
financa mlnistar, no doubt. 

A CONGRESS MP 



II.VwiMitamiiMm:slMriNg eltaroreoiitrovarvy 


CALCULATOR 


The Tata controversy: where they stand 

■ i.R.D. Tala: Firmly behind Ratan Tata in his attempt 
to gain a firmer grip on the Tata empire. His relations with 
Russi Mody have been chilly of late, though insiders say 
that a relationship of trust and affection built up over 
decades cannot be destroyed by a single 
misunderstanding. 


■ Rataa Tala: is perturbed by recent reports In the 
media about the Squabbles within the Tatas. Has broken 
with precedent tvdee in recent months to write to the . 
business press to clarify his position, is less of a hardliner 
and wants to make it clear that he is not a schemer. 


■ Rusal Mody: is sad and bitter about the manner In 
which he has been treated. Was particularly upset when 
sl.R.D. Tata called the Pelhi directors of Tata Steel to , 
Bombay without informing Mody. who, as chairman, had a 
right to be informed. 


■ Daibafl Sillu Will be affected by thehew 
retirement poNcy but somehow, does not seem to be 
particularly perturbed. The speculation is that he has come 
to some kind of understanding with Ratan Tata but nobody 
is sure about the exact terms of this understanding if it 

doesexist. 


expireon24 July, and Venkar 
taramen intends .to take tfad 4 
pm flight to Madras very 
evening — no,- tie wBt not 
stay back in the capital to 
watch his succes.sor take the 
oathrtf office. 

In Madras, Venkataraman 
will move into his house at 
Kotturpuram, in ' the bp^ 
market Adyar area of south 
Madras. And the govern¬ 
ment has assigned a posse of 
National Security Guards to 
look after the Prcsidqpt. 

Cleariy, Venkataraman 
wants to ensure that his exit 
is as non-controversial as 
possible. Which is why 
Rashtrapati Bhavan has 
refused to respond to the vari¬ 
ous allegations doing the 
rounds about the trust set up 
by Venkataraman's 

daughter. 


Silence Is golden 

■ If you've been wonde¬ 
ring why A.B. Vaj¬ 
payee does all the talking for 
thb BJP in Parliament these 
days, while L.K. Advani dis¬ 
creetly maintains a low profi¬ 
le, we have the answer for 



l,.K.Adv«ni:i»l«iMhto 
fwrth Into tMTi^attor 

,lt seems that Advadi has 
recently had all his upper 
teeth removed, and is yet to 
get used to his new denture.s. 
So, he deeded to keep vi^ 
quiet indeed, rather than ri:^ 
embarrassmeni in the tiouse.^ J 
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JAYALALITHA: THE GREAT DICTATOR 



More on the scam. And where 
to put your money 
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LETTERS 



Beneath the 
saffien robes 


T he Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) claimed to be the 
most disciplined political 
party in the country (Love in 
the age of saffroiu 10— 16 
Mayi 

However, it now seems that 
the party leaders jirc not 


however, will lose out in the 
long mn as both Lima Bharti 
and Govind Acharya weie 
capable leaders and had the 
potential to achieve much 
for the party as well as for the 
country. 

Suba! Chandra Saha, Matda 
(West Bengal) 

■ Thcie was nojusiiticalion 
in carrying Uma Bhai ti cm 
the cover as she has achieved 
nothing significant in nation¬ 
al politics. The story reveal¬ 
ed that she was certainly not 
the sanymin that she claim¬ 
ed to be. Anyway, her onlv 
claim to lame was her 
venom-spewing speeches 
during the last parliamentary 
elections. Editorial space, 
surely, can be utilised to 
highlight more important 
issues. 

B. N. Bose, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 



Uma Bharti: an unseonily aplaode 


above t>etty politics. And, 
Uma Bharti is no exception. 
If such is the state ot affairs 
now, what w ill happen when 
the parly is voted to power at 
the C'enire'^ 

Supnyo Bannerjee, 
Jamshedpur (Bihar) 

■ It IS I egret 111 I thai a sec¬ 
tion ol the BJP leadership 
has been maligning Uma 
Bharti, who hails from a 
backward commiiuiiy fhe 
removal of Govind Acharya 
from mainstream politics is 
bound to strengthen the 
Joshi group. The party. 


Lost in the 
woods 

M y attention has been 
diawn to the article, 

\ hiiMiicss (22 — 28 

March). The allegations in 
the story against me and offi¬ 
cials of the forest department 
are not true. 

1 would like toclarily that 
tree permits in Arunachal 
■Pradesh are issued very con- 
sen'atively. The limits of the 
annual quota arc fixed by the 
gov ernment year after year 


on silvicultural considera¬ 
tions, The discretion and 
authority of issuing tree per¬ 
mits fairly and judiciously 
arc vested on respective dis¬ 
trict forest officers through a 
government directive. The 
allegation that I have been 
issuing tree permits to part¬ 
ies along political lines is illo¬ 
gical and baseless. The fact 
that I have been labelled as 
being miserly in issuing tree 
permits only indicates my 
concern for preserving the 
forests. 

There had been a great 
deal of disparity in respect of 
distribution of timber quota 
to the wood-based industries 
in Arunachal Pradesh. The 
moment I took over as forest 
minister, I tried to clear the 
mess. This has invariably 
affected some plywood mill 
owners and limber 
merchants. 

The correspondent says 
that I frequently holiday in 
Delhi. This is not true, 
because as forest minister. I 
have visited New Delhi only 
once and that too to attend a 
meeting of forest ministers 
and secretaries. 

r.L. Rajkumar, minister of 
forests, government of 
Arunachal Pradesh, Itanagar 


Ray’s legacy 


( disagree with what Shyam 
Senegal has said about 
Satyajit Ray: that since he 
did not know the language 
well enough, he never attem¬ 
pted to make another Hindi 
movie after Shatranj Ke KhL 
lari (Farewell, 3 — 9 Ma>). 

Ray had publicly stated 
that he rejected offers for 
making English movies 
because he did not wish to 
spend much time outside Cal¬ 
cutta. He had also stated that 
he directed Shatranj Ke KhL 
lari as the theme was new 
and challenging to him. Had 
Ray been offered another 
exciting story, maybe he 
would have made another 
Hindi movie. j 

Indeed, Shatranj Ke KhL I 




SatyRilt Ray: a ganlus says 
goodbya 

lari was a dilTicull assign¬ 
ment. The movie was based 
on a short story. But Ray wor¬ 
ked wonders with it. And 
Ray could certainly have 
made it in Hindi movies in a 
bigger way only if .someone 
had persuaded him enough. 
Anita Handa, Ambala 
(Haryana) 

■ Satyajit Ray was admired 
by all movie buffs. The 
cover story was a luting tri¬ 
bute to the renowned filmma¬ 
ker. It would have been a mat¬ 
ter of deep regret had the 
Oscar and the Bharat Ratna 
conferred on him been delay¬ 
ed any further. His life and 
works w ill serve as lessons 
in filmmaking to the youn¬ 
ger generation. Popularising 
his movies in other langua¬ 
ges would be a step in the 
right direction. 

>1. Jacot^ Sahayam, 
Thiruvananthapuram (Kerala) 


Much ado about 
Rushdie 


T he furore over The Sata¬ 
nic Verses continues. 
And this time its victim is 
Prof Mushirul Hasan, the 
pro-vice-chancellor of the 
Jamia Millia University 
(Verse and worse, 10 —16 
May). And all that Prof 
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Hasan had said was that the 
ban on The Satanic Verses 
should be lifted in India. 

Interestingly enough, 
there are books on Hindu 
gods and goddesses written 
along the lines of the Verses, 
but they haven’t been bann¬ 
ed or a death sentence issued 
against their authors. 

Hartdas Chakrabarthi, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

Achangeof 

mood 


I t would be disastrous for 
the people of the hills if 
Subash Ghisingh once again 
launches an agitation for a 
separate state called Gorkha- 
land (No man a land, (29 
March — 4 April). The 
ULFA in Assam seems keen 


on bidding farewell to arms, 
elections have been held in 
Punjab and there is a possibi¬ 
lity that polls would be con¬ 
ducted in Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir as well. And the LTTE 
has been banned. 

In this scenario, Subash 
Ghisingh would do well to 
adopt a more conciliatoiy 
attitude. 

Padma Waheed, Farfdabad 
(Haryana) 






Mtbigtfto 


S ince 

us hneka^ rtfiwi-rwol>r 
Sunday' sccriomitim 

Cj)nga(Iltai>-^seemcDiiipli^yob»^ts(^ wHhme. Wbe- 
reas Maoi Siankar Aiynr expiesm^nly opinioit, aa$ , 
becausein die eleven dietneof aE^ive language is 
nionilneverfeeltheneedto'iefuteanythinghesaya. . 
Oangadhar. on the contn^, pretends to comment on what 
other joantidists hi'my ease; what he often does is 

rewrite'my cdlunui and attribute it to me. 

In one ^his pieceslast year, he accus^ mebf vrantiiig. 
SbnioCandhi's security withdrawn and tie ilow acetites - 
Hb qf "siMeringr at Jayalaiidia's Black Cats (Aficidia , 

— i6 May)/J ignonxflhe Soma pjeco.dttti^ftig 1 
t^e fabt ^t it was "ties, distortion and scurrilous writing* 
tdtise Gffligadhar's own favourite words^ Butl 
to set the record straight before we have.a n^.seriffiw^ 
my wanting VIP security withdrawn. 

' ■. 1 didnot "sneer'.' itt the B|lack Cats. I de^riM 
to describe the paranpia which sunitwhijg 
acctiseher, asQtmgii^ai'pHdtns.'ss^i^^ 
s^for die stampede at the Kunibakoaam 
ItaMvaid. veiy clearly Bnd.in sht^.Eoiluh, is dipitlfff 
f^curityiuivigesieats hindered.^ prevendoh ' 


I ''hinting sl^ly ■' atlierli^iig alive-ing^ 

Irie^ j!Shedo«$ haveptK and I tun stating it as a fact >- 
f jOa^adfaarfqipem tobe^ aiada|o]^ist^ ' 

tBei»«mahs8es.1iidgsand4deeDS iM.beli«v(s^di^«ri*' 
%i^df dwm is blasphemy. I,.a|BSt.^yerio 
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Minority problem 


W hen the Minorities 
Commission was set 
up in 1978, its aim was to 
safeguard the interests of the 
minorities (A change of sta¬ 


tus, 10— 16 May). But so 
f ar, it has remained a tooth¬ 
less tiger. 

Now, in its 13th annual 
report, the commission has 
demanded statutory status. It 
has al.so recommended the 
extension of the Mandal 


Commission reservations to 
minoritie.s and has sought a 
ban on religious processions 
as well. 

Thus, it would be incor¬ 
rect to term the commission 
as a body ‘hamstrung by 
limited resources’ Indeed, the 
Madhya Pradesh govern- 
meiil has had the foresight to 
rename the cojnmis,sion as 
Human Rights Commission. 
ArtaMIshrBf Cuttack (Orissa) 

■ The move to bestow statu¬ 
tory status on the Minorities 
Commission has found 
many supporters. However, 
keeping in view the existing 
communal tension in the 
country, the step is unlikely 
to yield any positive results. 
Sri Krishna^ Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

Backing the 
backwaid 


T he intentions of V.P. 

Singh are not clear when 
he says that he is in favour of 
a Scheduled Caste President 
('7 am running a marathon ", 



I *^l 

V.P. Singh: east# 
conscious 

10— 16 May). Does he 
mean that belonging to a 
certain caste is the only qual' - 
fication for the presidency? 
Now that Singh’s attempts to 
divide the society on caste 
lines have failed miserabi), 
he is trying to draw even the 
highest office in India into a 
controversy. VP should ^^top 
shedding crocodile tears as 
we are no longer amusc'J. 
Sunni Barlar, Girldih(Bittar) 
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SWAPANDASGUPTA 


Twain cannot meet 

Bengal and Bangladesh: Jyoti Basu plays sub-broker to Khaleda Zia 


Earlier this month, 
a Calcutta daily 
published a curi¬ 
ous photograph on 
its front page. 
Over an evocative 
heading "when the 
twain meet", it 
showed the mayor 
of Calcutta, 

, an undistinguished 
CPI(M) apparatchik, walking hand- 
in-hand with his Dhaka counterpart, 
Mir/.a Abbas, an equally undistinguish¬ 
ed functionary ol Ikgum Khaleda Zia’s 
ruling Bangladesh Nationalist Paity. 
The ostensible leason for this great 
public show of lunilhmac was the death 
centenary of PaiKlil Ishwar C'handra 

Vidyasagar, scholar, social reformer 
and stalwart of the Bengal Renaissance. 
The CPI(M) has recently appropriated 
Vidyasagar as the symbol of its posi- 
Marxisi Bengali identity. 

There is little reason to cavil at the 
I Left Front’s desire to add a touch of gla¬ 
mour into an otherwise lacklustre party 
event. Imaginalion, friends and 
Moscow gold being at a discount these 
days for the enfeebled Marxists, it is also 
possible U) sympathise with a regime 
whose idea of glamour lies in inviting a 
lesser-known Bangladeshi to walk 
along College Street, the same street 
where Vidyasagai’s bust was beheaded 
by fanatical followers of Comrade 
Cluiru Ma/umdar in the late Sixties. 

Unfortunately, the sympathy is entire¬ 
ly misplaced. Behind the invitation to 
mayor Mir/a Abbas, the frequent cross- 
border cultural exchanges and Jyoti 
Ba.su’s frenzied endorsement of the sche¬ 
me to transfer Tinbigha to Bangladesh is 
a more calculated strategy to effect the 
CPI(M)’s transition from the party of 
the proletarian vanguard to an organisa¬ 
tion that epitomises the Great Bengali 
Consensus. Having lost out on the 
"people’s democratic revolution" in 
India, Bengali nationalism is the Marx¬ 
ist fallback. 

Not that such a strategy should be 
debunked per \e. Faced with constant 
threats of relegation in the national eco¬ 


nomic league, and the flight of human 
and financial capital to other more vibr¬ 
ant regions. West Bengal needs a self- 
respect movement that is grounded on 
the assumption ihat poverty of being 
need not be accompanied by a loss of 
pride. 

With the rest of India going its own 
way by twinning economic dynamism 
with a nationalist redefinition of nation¬ 
hood, the CPI(M) is in real danger of 
Isccoming even more marginal. Accept¬ 
ing the parameters of the new mood may 
force Bengal back into the national main- 
.sirearn, but it will, at the same time, 
make the CPI(M)’s position precarious. 
Hence the search for a new identity that 
combines the instincts of self- 
preservation with the charms of 
dislmctiveness. 

B ut the game plan is not ail that inno¬ 
cent. The Left Front is in need of an 
effective weapon to channel the simmer¬ 
ing discontent arising from \5 wasted 
years in government. At first, the redistri¬ 
butive gains of Operation Barga coupled 
with a fierce anti-C^entre tirade fulfilled 
the electoral needs. But now, the registe¬ 
red hargadar is old hat with upwardly 
mobile aspirations which are impossible 
to meet in a stagnant economy. 

The end of the licencc-pcrmit-quota 
raj also makes it difficult to sell the hate- 
New Delhi line with any degree of credi¬ 
bility. In addition, the ignominious col¬ 
lapse of the National Front dream has 
also meant that there is little hope of the 
CPKMj piggybacking to power at the 
C’entre. 

There is another insurmountable pro¬ 
blem. The flood of illegal immigrant.s 
from Bangladesh, an estimated 8 mill¬ 
ion of whom have settled in West 
Bengal, has meant that the state is threa¬ 
tened with demographic transformation. 
The border districts have already beco- ] 
‘me unrecognisable and a threat to nation¬ 
al security. Now, even Calcutta and the 
interior districts such as Birbhum and 
Burdwan are being affected by the 
Bangladeshi search for living space. 
The problem is so acute that in distant 
Delhi, the Bangladeshi population has 


gone up by 40,(MX) in the last four 
months. 

In the past, the Bangladeshi infiltra¬ 
tors served the CPI(M) well, the instant 
ration cards and entry into the eTectoral 
rolls providing the party a readymade 
vote-bank. The smug complacency has 
been shattered on two counts. First, tlje 
associated rise of Muslim communalisl 
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forces and, second, the beginnings of a 
Hindu backlash linked to the BJP. Una¬ 
ble to own up to the magnitude of the Isla¬ 
mic threat for fear of alienating the 
Muslim vote and at the same time alarm¬ 
ed by the growth of the BJP, the CPI(M) 
has been formulating a new line that 
emphasises a new transnational Bengali 
identity. The symbolic walk of the two 
mayors through College Street was part 
of this new political voyage of discove¬ 
ry, the warm-up to an aggressive bout of 
nalivism. 

No less important is Tinbigha. There 
may be short-term factional benefits of 
splitting the Forward Bloc in north 
Bengal, pushing the Congress further 


into a corner and giving the BJP some 
free publicity. But Jyoti Basu is too old a 
player to take unnecessary risks. He 
could well have washed his hands of 
the entire problem and put the ball .squa¬ 
rely in the Centre’s court. Foreign policy 
and international treaties are, after all, of 
no concern to the state government. 

But there is a method in his obduracy. 
By making the transfer of Tinbigha a pre¬ 
stige issue, by remaining silent on the 
threat posed by the influx from 
Bangladesh and by being callous to the 
fears and concerns of the 50,000 or so 
Indians of Kuchlibari, Basu is sending a 
political message: that friendship with 
Dhaka is central to the creation of the 


CPI(M)’s new political platform. By 
playing sub-broker to Begum Khaleda 
Zia, Basu is not merely rebuffing fellow 
Indians with customary imperiousness. 
He is, in effect, hijacking foreign policy 
from the South Block, 

O nly once before has New Delhi 
allowed such a highway robbery: 
when the late M.G. Ramachandranderai¬ 
led the Sri Lanka policy by equating Indi¬ 
an interests with the interests of the 
LTTE. The country is still paying the 
price of that disgraceful perversion. 

The analogy is not inappropriate. Just 
as Prabhakaran’s men fed on Indian hos¬ 
pitality and ended up destabilising 
Tamil Nadu so much so that it now o^x^n- 
ly advoc*ates another Eelam within 
India, Basil’s flirtations with Dhaka are 
calculated to encourage the votaries of 
the new demographic order in 
Bangladesh. Khaleda Zia is not interest¬ 
ed in selling natural gas to India. Neither 
is she interested in settling the Farakka 
waters dispute or stopping the human 
flo(xl into India. 

Strident anli-lndia posturing and Isla- 
miat are central to her Bangla nation¬ 
alism. Both positions are incompatible 
with Indian existence. In the Banglade¬ 
shi scheme of things. West Bengal can at 
best serve as a buffer against New Del¬ 
hi’s assertion of India’s national inter¬ 
ests. And Jyoti Basu has fallen into the 
trap on the mi.stakcn belief that after Tin¬ 
bigha and 8 million illegal immigrants, 
there is natural gas. 

The honeym(K)n is destined to be very 
short-lived. The two Bengals have 
grown apart since 1947. They may share 
a common language, revere the same 
Tagore and Kazi Na/rul Islam, but the 
cultural assumptions are no longer the 
same. They arc not merely separated by 
international borders, but represent two 
distinct and conflicting civilisations. 
Enforced convergence will necessarily 
lead to one overwhelming the other, a 
fact of life Khaleda Zia and the residents 
of Kuchlibari are both mindful of. 

Basu may be forgiven for his apparent¬ 
ly well-meaning naivete, only if the con¬ 
sequences of his Bengali card were not 
so dangerous. The inevitable fallout of a 
rebuff from Dhaka will mean that a diso¬ 
riented CPI(M) will be forced into creat¬ 
ing new hate figures. It may well be the 
BJP, but a more likely target is the non- 
Bengali in West Bengal. Bengali Marx¬ 
ism seems headed in the direction of nati- 
vism as a strategy of political survival. • 






BECUMKWimZIA 

By making the 
transfer ofTinbigha 
(left) a prestige 
issue, Basu is 
sending a political 
message: that 
friendship with 
Dhaka is central to 
the creation of the 
CPl(M)’8new 
platform. By playing 
sub-broker to 
Khaleda Zia, Basu 
is, in effect, 
hijacking foreign 
policy from the 
South Block 
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INTERVIEW 


"I am entitled 
to the 

advantages of 
my professional 
reputation" 

Ram Jethmalani wants to be 
President. Here, he tells us why 

INTERVIEWED BY KETAN NAROTTAM TANNA 


Suniuy: You have described yourself as ‘Presidenl 
material\ What makes you think so? 

Ram Jethmalani: It is an assessment of mysell and those 
who arc likely to be my com|>ctitors. My analysis of 
myself and my competitors does not hind anybody else. I 
am entitled to form my own opinion, which I have done m 
all humility. At the present juncture, a major qualification 
of the presidential candidate is that he should strike some 
sort ot a sympathetic chord among the people of Punjab. I 
do not think that any Congressman is qualified as far as 
this point IS concenied. All of them are seen as suppoitcrs 
of the (Nehru-Gandhi) dynasty. 1 am not going to pass 
judgement on the correctness of the opinion But that feel¬ 
ing IS responsible for a lot of reservation. 

Nobody can deny that I draw some kind of affection and 
confidence and gratitude from the Sikhs. Mr Mann and Mr 
Tohra have announced their support for me. fhis qualifica¬ 
tion IS totally missing in other candidates. Takc.for exam¬ 
ple, Buta Singh, he is considered as somebmly who has 
betrayed the SikJis. Again, I do not say it is right. But that 
he is so regarded is obvious. 

The major Sikh argument is that the 1984 Sikh killings 
should have been disapproved by all sensible people. 
Rajiv Gandhi got an overwhelming support base on an 
overwhelming Hindu support. The inference drawn is that 
the Hindus have approved of the actions against the Sikhs. 
This is the main cause of alienation. And surely, today, we 
need someone as a Presidenl who has always condemned 
the killings and asked for action against the guilty. 

Of course, this is one of the qualifications, not the only 
one. The other qualification is that the presidential candid¬ 
ate should have thorough knowledge of the Constitution. I 
have wasted half of my life in studying the Constitution. 
The next qualification is that after understanding the Con¬ 
stitution and Its finer aspects, the candidate should have a 


deep commitment to human freedom and dignity. I do not 
see these qualifications in the likely candidates that i 
sec. especially the Congressmen. 

The President in his oath swears to protect and preserve 
the Constitution and the law. If you have shown no commit¬ 
ment to human liberty, you have shown that you have no 
intention to carry out your oath. Most Congressmen were 
party to the Emergency, when the Constitution was distort¬ 
ed and defiled. The Presidenl should have a continuous 
track record of being an anti-corruption man. You cannot 
have a candidate who is cither corrupt or who has kept 
quiet wheh faced with corruption. Corruption has not ceas¬ 
ed to be an issue. 

The whole Congress parly has allowed itself to lufti into 
a huge conspiracy to frustrate investigations, and to condo¬ 
ne corruption in higher places and to make heroes out of 
the corrupt. A Presidenl is bound by the Constitution but 
when faced with unconstitutional matters and rape of the 
Constitution, he should have the moral stamina to walk out 
of Rashlrapaii Bhavan. But these people stick on. They 
regard it as a big promotion or a retirement perk. 

Q: Simranjeet Singh Mann, a man who has time and 
again made it dear that he does not believe in the Indi¬ 
an Constitution, ^blesses* you as a presidential candida¬ 
te. Is that not ironical? 

A: The fact is that a person who says that I want Khalistan 
has also said that 1 want Ram Jethmalani to apply a sooth¬ 
ing halm. In other words, the demand for Khalistan is bom 
out ol the present injuries. If they heal, then things will be 
dilferent. You do not expect S.S. Mann lodcclare at a press 
conference that he has given up Khalistan because of jeth¬ 
malani's presidential candidature. 

It IS my greatest triumph that two persons (Tohra and 
Mann) come forward and say that things will be different. 
It is a signal. 1 did not support Khalistan to gel their sup- 
poil. I have said that the .solution will have to be found 
within the framework of India’s unity and Constitution. I 
am convinced that Sikhs will forgive and forget, a fact 
which even Mann has not contradicted. It is this that gives 
me the piMential to solve the Punjab problem' 

Q: Do you think that a single person can solve the Pun¬ 
jab problem? 

A: All of you have not solved it. After all, I am not worse 
than any other President. 


Q: People believe 
you defend those 
with bad 
reputations? 

A: Only foolish 
people believe that. I 
have appeared for NTR 
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Q: Did you consult 
your party before 
announcing your 
candidature? 

A: I informed the 
party president and 
told V.P, Singh. 
Unnecessarily, 
Rajmohan Gandhi 
called a press 
conference and said 1 
should have resigned 
from the party 


Q: Which political parties are supporting you? 

A: Nobody. Take it that I have no commitment from any 
political party. But I have commitment from many indivi¬ 
duals and the support is becoming more and more vocal 
and visible. For example, apart from the Sikh support, Bal 
Thackeray's Shiv Sena has announced unconditional sup¬ 
port. The Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) is committed to sup¬ 
port me. Kanshi Ram of the BSP will be making an announ¬ 
cement soon. 

Q: What about the Janata Dal? V.P. Singh and Ram 
Vilas Pas wan have called for a Scheduled Caste 
President. 

A: The Janata Dal will take a decision soon. The proposal 
of the Janata Dal to elect a backward-caste President can't 
be carried through for the simple reason that I do not see 
anyone, any Scheduled Caste candidate, who has even half 
of Dr Babasaheb Ambedkar's talent and, for that matter, 
the qualities which I think a Resident should have. As far 
as V.P. Singh’s call for a Scheduled Caste candidate goes, 
the proposal will not be carried through this time. There is 


a tremendous opposition within the Janata Dal and there is 
no supfX)rt from other political parties. 

Q: Did you consult anybody in the Janata Dal before 
announcing your candidature? 

A: I informed the party president and told Mr V.P. Singh 
of the date on which 1 was going to make the announceme¬ 
nt and the kind ol stalememi that 1 would be issuing to 
the press. Unnecessarily, Rajmohan Gandhi called a press 
conference and said that 1 should have resigned fran the par¬ 
ly before announcing my candidature. 

V.P. Singh saidihaiil was perfectly all light if I announ¬ 
ced my candidature and that it would be considered at the 
party level. 

Q: Should caste be a criterion for the presidentship? 

A: A President should not be elected on the basis of caste 
alone. You can’t have a President because he is a Schedul¬ 
ed Caste candidate. It docs cause division among the 
people. Dr Ambedkar was our distinguished law minister 
and a founder member of the Constitution not because he 
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belonged to the Scheduled Caste and somebody put him 
there, but because he knew the Constitution and the law bet¬ 
ter than the galaxy of lawyers that sat in the Constituent 
Assembly. The proposal to elect a Scheduled Caste candid¬ 
ate as a President is nothing but denigrating poor Dr 
Ambedkar. Dr Ambedkar did not get a single thing in his 
life because he was Scheduled Caste. The demand for a 
Scheduled Caste candidate is an irrational demand and 
most people know it. 

Q: Did Harshad Mehta approach you to defend him In 
the scam that he is suppo^ly involved? 

A: A firm of lawyers (Kanga and Company) approached 
me on Harshad Mehta's behalf to represent him. I told 
them that I was loo busy. They .said that I need not appear 
in the court and that they wanted me to accept a retainer- 
ship on Harshad Mehta’s behalf. Now, a retainership 
means a negative obligation of not appearing against the 
man. Anyway, there was no chance of me appearing again¬ 
st him. I am not a CBI lawyer. So I accepted the retainer- 
ship, At this age, I am entitled to such advantages of my pro¬ 
fessional reputation. 

Q: A general perception among a section of the people 
is that you defend those who have a highly negative 
reputation in the society. Will this affect your 
candidature? 

A: Not at all. The general perception is distorted and one- 
eyed. Some malicious people invent stories. Most of the 


time I do civil work now. You should abolish the legal pro¬ 
fession and judicial methods if you cannot defend people. 

Only foolish people think that I only defend people with 
unsavoury reputation. They should send me some money 
to live. I appear for Congressmen, MPs. I have appeared 
for N.T. Rama Rao. People forget this kind of litigations. I 
appeared for Balbir Singh (accused in the Indira Gandhi 
assassination case), who was innocent. He was rescued 
from the jaws of death. Because of my extending such 
help, Si^s are still there with you in India. 

During the election campaign, people descend to the 
low watermark of their character. I do not propose to fight 
an election that way. In the Giri-Reddy election, they distri¬ 
buted a pamphlet in the central hall of Parliament in which 
it was almost suggested that if Reddy became the Presi¬ 
dent, Rashtrapati Bhavan would almost become a bro¬ 
thel. I know to what disgraceful levels politics can descend. 
But I do not care! 

Q: What steps are you taking to canvass support for 
yourself? 

A: I am going on an all-India tour, meeting MPs, MLAs, 
writing to them individually. I am asking for a conscience 
vote, the way Mrs Gandhi did, free from party whips. 

Q: What is your solution to the Punjab problem? 

A: It is a complex problem. So let me put it in a nutshell. 
The solution consists of two parts. One is purely sentimen¬ 
tal and pragmatic: for example, the President of India 


PROFILE 

I, me, myself 


The man they love to hate 


W hat is it about Ram 
Jethmalani that pro¬ 
vokes such strong 
emotions? Asked in 
1987. if he would rep¬ 
ly to the lawyei-MP’s public ten- 
queslions-a-day, Rajiv Gandhi snapped, 
"Do you expect me to respond to every 
dog that barks?" At the BJP, which Jeth- 
nialani joined as soon as it was formed, 
the party was .so outraged by his defence 
of one of the men accused of conspiring 
to murder Indira Gandhi, that there were 
audible sighs of relief when he left its 
ranks. And <vhen R.K. Hegde made him 
a Janata Dal (or was it plain Janata, 
then?) Rajya Sabha MP from Karnata¬ 
ka, his colleagues were openly 
dismayed. 

And yet, Jethmalani refuses to go 
away. Just when we thought we had 
heard the last of him, he cropped up 
again on the front pages declaring that 
he would be a candidate for President. 
As Jethmalani’s chances of getting to 


Rashtrapati Bhavan are roughly equal to 
Syed Shahabuddin’s prospects were he 
to seek to succeed Balasaheb Deoras as 
head of the RSS, it was hard to see what 
the voluble lawyer was playing at. 

Yes, he did gel Simranjeei Singh 



I am for a Gonscfence 
voto,thewayMii 
Gandhi did 


Mann to address a press conference at 
which Mann declared his suppon for 
Jethmalani’s candidacy. But as Mann's 
party which boycotted the Punjab polls 
counts for little in the electoral college 
that elects the President, his support was 
not terribly relevant: the equivalent per¬ 
haps of George Bush holding a press con¬ 
ference to declare that Kanshi Ram and 
the Bahujan Samaj Parly had decided to 
endorse him. 

BUT TO return to our original question* 
why docs the mere mention of Jcihmala- 
ni’s name cause so many otherwise 
sober people to roll their eyeballs and 
why do his utterances lead his detractors 
to act as though they arc about to reach 
for their sick-bags? 

After all, there is much to admire in 
Jethmalani. During the Emergency, Mrs 
Gandhi’s regime issued a warrant for his 
arrest but he e.scaped to the United States 
where he gathered suppon for the anti- 
Emergency cause. He returned to India 
in triumph in 1977, won the election to 
the Lok Sabha by a landslide and repeat¬ 
ed his triumph in 1980. (Sunil Dull whip¬ 
ped him in 1984 but that was during the 
Rajiv wave.) 

Throughout his political career, he 
has never hesitated to champion unpopu¬ 
lar causes. Though the BJP reacted so 
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Q: What makes you 
think you are 
presidential 
material? 

A: It is an assessment 
of myself and those 
who are likely to be 
my competitors 


seeks forgiveness for what has happened in the past. The 
second is proper legal and constitutional steps such as puni¬ 
shing the guilty of the 1984 riots. 

Q: But the government has taken certain steps to 
punish the guilty... 


A; No, they have not. Even the motions have not been tak¬ 
en properly. The present government is very incompetent 
— so incompetent that their foreign minister cannot 
deliver even a letter properly. The man has disgraced the 
whole nation. They can’t do even a wrong thing rightly. 
They do even wrong things wrongly. • 


badly to his decision to defend one of the 
men accused in the Indira Gandhi case, 
the fact remains that Jeihmalani got him 
off — a court ruled that his client was 
innocent. And on Punjab, history has 
proved him right. 

He advocated friendly relations with 
Israel long before the Government of 
India changed its policies. And he pre¬ 
dicted accurately, that wc would suffer 
by backing the Soviets against the 
United States. 

Even on Bofors, he was one of the 
first people to assess how significant an 
impact the scandal would have. 

AND YET, he is conspicuously short of 
admirers. Loathed by the Congress, not 
taken seriously by the communists, a 
nobody in the Janata Dal and a man who 
the BJP was glad to see the back of — it 
is not an enviable record. 

The reason perhaps lies in Jethmala- 
ni’s own manner. Despite his legal emin¬ 
ence — some would say brilliance — 
his style remains that of a self-righteous 
Sindhi lawyer in a small-causes court 
who overstates his case and shouts at the 
bench while arguing his brief. A man of 
considerable chann in some respects, he 
is utterly humourless when it comes to 
himself and takes his own little cru.sades 
so seriously that at times you wonder: 


"Is this guy for real?” 

He saw no contradiction in flinging 
the irresponsible allegations over 
Bofors at Rajiv, his family and friends 
and then shutting up when his own pals, 
the Hindujas, seemed to be involved. 
His interventions in the Bofors affair 
would have done Inspector Clouseau 
proud (the Lotus connection, the Saiish 
Sharma link etc.) and yet, he still talks 
about the scandal with deadly earnest¬ 
ness seemingly oblivious to the holes in 
his own position. 

Nor docs he think it at all strange that 



Bainiadnrajr’sShfv 
Sena has aiHHHincMl 
unconditfonal support 


a votary of clean government should con¬ 
sort with Chandra Swami and party on 
Adnan Khashoggi's yacht. All this, he 
insists, was pan of his Clouseau-like 
‘investigation* into Bofors. 

Similarly, he is remarkably insensi¬ 
tive to public sentiment. While his posi¬ 
tion that a lawyer must defend anyone 
who asks for his services is ethically 
sound, he fails to see why the Indian 
public is uncomfortable with his defen¬ 
ce of smugglers, celebrated murderers 
or the likes of Harshad Mehta. 

He said, when he left the BJP over the 
Gandhi assassination case, he knew that 
he was doing the morally correct thing 
by accepting the brief — and he was 
right. His problem is that his self- 
righteousness and pomposity (when 
Rajiv made his ‘barking dog’ remark, 
Jethmalani snapped, "I’m proud to be a 
dog — a watchdog") are such that even 
those who agree with him are uncomfort¬ 
able to find him on their side. 

Which is a pity. Because despite the 
style, and despite his near¬ 
megalomania, there is much of substan¬ 
ce in him that Indian politics needs. 

How sad that his manner should prev 
ent him from making that contribution 
to our political scene! • 
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UES,DAMNEDUESANI 



A bigamist bids for the 
presidency 


In what my friends 
(and, despite this 
column, I still do 
have some) — in 
what my friends, 
as I was saying, 
regard as an exces¬ 
sively long litany 
of people I despi¬ 
se, the position of 
highest dishonour is held, without a 
shadow of doubt, by Ram Jelhmalani. 

Jethmalani is a criminal laywer,.much 
sought after by mafia dons, foreign 
exchange launderers, smugglers, gang 
warfarers and such-like. Which is as it 
should be. For a good criminal lawyer is 
one who can get under a criminal’s skin. 
Jelhmalani has the advantage over his 
rivals in the trade of having been bom in 
one. 

It is not, however, his forensic talents 
— formidable as they are — that have 
brought him to the attention of this 
column this week. I’ll hire him when he 
sues me. Rather, what has made this 
column sit up and take note of his antics 
is his announcement of his intention to 
run for the highest office in this land. Pre¬ 
sident of India. It is an office which is the 
personification of "We, The People of 
India...". It is an office where the highest 
duty of the holder is fealty to the 
country. It is an office in which the 
incumbent swears, above all, to uphold 
the Constitution of India. It is an office 
which symbolises the independence and 
sovereignty of our nation, its unity, its 
territorial integrity. 

And to announce his candidacy for 
this office.^and proclaim his fitness to 
occupy it, Jelhmalani, at a joint press 
conference, hand-picked to make the 
announcement none other than Simran- 
Jeet Singh Mann, a man who, without 
any ambiguity, has forsworn all loyalty 
to India, rejected the Constitution of our 
land, denied its independence and sove¬ 
reignty, and pledged himself to wreck¬ 
ing its unity wd destroying its territorial 
integrity. Mljpn is entitled to his fanta¬ 
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sies. As the rest of us are entitled to ours. 
But what is one to make of this farceur 
called Jethmalani? Deshhhakr as 
deshdwhil Scoundrel? Rogue? Treache¬ 
ry as the highest form of patriotism? 

FIVE YEARS ago he entertained him¬ 
self and his friends to a diurnal diet of 
questions, all couched in his inimitable 
Sindho-Angrez/, directed at the Prime 
Minister of the day, who dismissed the 
rubbish by saying he could not reply to 
every dog that barked. Brave Jethmala¬ 
ni, courageous Jelhmalani, fearless 
embodiment of The Truth That Involves 
Us All, shot back: "Short of having me 
liquidated, you have no other method of 
silencing my bark." Which accounts, 
doubtless for the company of liquidators 
he now keeps. 

The questions ranged from the trivial 
to the scatological, low innuendocompe- 


ting with plain slander, rumour mixed 
with lies. 

Bofors, of course, was his course spe¬ 
cialisation in drainage inspection but his 
jhadoo ranged far and wide. 

"Do you," he asked, "habitually use 
two cars, one a Rolls Royce and another 
a Mercedes?" Now, if the Prime Mini¬ 
ster was "habitually" using any car — 
whatever the model — it could hardly 
have been a state secret. All Jethmalani 
needed to do was take his adoring eyes 
off Mann and look at the carcade as it 
swept past its "habitual" points of call: 
South Block, Parliament House, Race 
Course Road. They even stopped the 
traffic to let you get a nice long look. 
And if Jethm^ani doesn^t know what a 
Rolls Royce looks like, he could always 
have asked his friends, the Hindujas to 
let him have a look-sec. They own a fleet 
of them. 
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TYPICALLY, JETHMALANI preferred 
the path of vulgar insinuations. Confron¬ 
ted with the self-evident fact that there 
was no Rolls in the Rajiv stable, our 
homegrown Perry Mason decided to inv¬ 
ent one—to lend, as it were, greater veri¬ 
similitude to his otherwise bald and unin¬ 
teresting narrative, the burden of which 
was that His Majesty King Hussein of 
Jordan had, on a state visit to India, gift¬ 
ed to the Prime Minister of India (not 
Rajiv Gandhi, private citizen, but to the 
eleqtQd head of government) a bullet¬ 
proof vehicle. It is not for us to tell visit¬ 
ing royalty what they should or should 
not bring as gifts. And it is an old saying 
(that Jethmalani would doubtless have 
picked up at law school, if he weren’t so 
busy teasing the girls in the front row) 
that it will not do to look a gift-horse in 
the mouth. But had he done so, Jethmala¬ 
ni would have realised that King Hus¬ 


sein’s visit took place within days of one 
of Simranjeet Singh Mann’s spiritual 
brothers (and, ergo, Jethmalani’s) attem¬ 
pt to assassinate Rajiv at Rajghat as a 
follow-up to the assassination of his 
mother. As the young successor to his 
assassinated father, and as the target of 
numerous assassination attempts since 
that day in 1951 when he became King 
of Jordan, His Majesty knows a thing or 
two about the kind of people who are 
backing Jethmalani's bid for the presi¬ 
dency. He also knows a great deal about 
cars. And a great deal about bullet¬ 
proofing. He put all that knowledge into 
picking a gift fit for a king. The car was 
never Rajiv’s; it belonged, as all state 
gifts belong, to the toshakhana, Rajiv 
left it behind in Race Course Road when 
he lefj. 

I myself figured in Jethmalani’s lead 
question on 4 July, 1987: "Is it not cor¬ 
rect that on 31/3/87, while Mr Dinesh 
Singh was attending a seminar at the 
India International Centre at which he 
himself was a scheduled speaker, he was 
called by Mr Mani Shankar Iyer (sich 
who informed him that he should rush to 
Parliament House as per the orders of 
the Prime Minister’s Office?" 

Now, I have little lime for lawyers 
who cannot even spell my name right— 
no Is and Es, Jethmalani sahib, only As 
as m my character. I did not call Dinesh 
Singh at the seminar—for the good rea¬ 
son that I was at the seminar! And I was 
at the seminar not because Dinesh Singh 
was "a scheduled speaker" at the semi¬ 
nar but because it was his organisation 
— the Indian Council for South Asian 

Jethmalani told 
that Lord Ram had to put 
hie wife through an aifpi/ 
pariktha to clear her of 
suspicion. He forgot to 
add that If that Ram had 
been a Jethmalani, he 
would have had to put 
both his wives through 
the agniparlkaha 


Cooperation — that was hosting the 
seminar. And it is not the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office but the Prime Minister who 
gives "orders". Minions like us were the 
medium not the message. Yes, Dinesh 
did get a message to rush to Parliament 
House. He waited for the tea-break. And 
as I filed past him, all unaware that 
hijinks were in the offing, Dinesh pulled 
me aside to have a quick word with me 
about the situation in Sri Lanka, which, 
he then thought, having just returned 
from a visit to Colombo as the Prime 
Minister’s special envoy, was the pur¬ 
pose of the summons. This was so much 
in the sight of so many witnesses that 
word doubtless got to our intrepid Ins¬ 
pector Clouseau that Singh and Aiyar 
had had words. So farcical a lawyer is 
this defender of rapists and murderers 
that he absorbed nothing of what eyewit¬ 
nesses doubtless told him and invented 
some talc of my having telephoned 
Dinesh Singh. What reliance can one 
place on a lawyer-tumcd-liar who 
doesn’t know his tongue from its 
twisting? 

YOU HAVE the same cavalier treatment 
of fact, or rather the perversion of half- 
digested information into innuendo, in 
respect of the other matter raised in Jeth- 
malani’s questions of which I have per¬ 
sonal knowledge — the famous trip to 
the Andaman and Nicobar islands in 
December 1986.1 was the organisation¬ 
al kingpin of the visit in my capacity as 
Rajiv’s manager, Tours and Travels. 
And I promise to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, so help 
me God. 

Jethmalani kicked off by asking: 
"Was the trip of you and your friends to 
the Andaman island..." Let’s just hold it 
there for an instant. The cretin does not, 
apparently, know that Andaman is not 
an "island" but a group of islands; and 
that the group is not called "Andaman” 
but the "Andaman and Nicobar” islands. 
That said, let’s not quibble further but 
get on with the business at hand, "...over 
the new year a mere holiday jaunt...” 
Sorry for the interruption but I have to 
clarify all the facts. The visit was in two 
parts. First, a meeting of the Island Deve¬ 
lopment Authority in Port Blair follow¬ 
ed by official visits to Dugong Creek, 
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Car Nicobar, Indira Point (formerly Pyg¬ 
malion Point on the southern rim of 
Great Nicobar) and several other islands 
plus Mayabunder and other towns on the 
main island of the-Andamans group. 
Second, after the termination of official 
business, a one-week year-end holiday 
'with family and friends. 

In the first, or official, part of the trip, 
.the only persons on board air force heli¬ 
copters in the islands and the naval ves¬ 
sel that was used were the Prime Mini¬ 
ster and his wife and officials of the 
Prime Minister’s Office, in addition to 
the Prime Minister’s security detail, 
media reps, and4he local MP, Manoran- 
jan Bhakta. 

When the official visit ended, officia¬ 
ls of the PMO, including myself, and 
several central ministers who had come 
to Port Blair for the IDA meeting (includ¬ 
ing finance minister V.P. Singh with 
whom, on that flight. I had my last ever 
cordial conversation as one Rajiv loyal¬ 
ist to another!) proceeded to Madras in 
the air force Boeing’s service flight. The 
Prime Minister, his family and friends 
remained behind in the islands for a few 
days' private holiday. That is the back¬ 
ground. Now, on to the questions. 

"...a mere holiday jaunt or was it a 
gathering of your innermost circle, sum¬ 
moned for the purpose of di scussing pol i- 
tical strategy in the face of some extreme¬ 
ly inconvenient political 

developments?” 

Now, I don’t know either of Ram Jeth- 
malani’s mothers-in-Iaw but, honestly. 
Sir, would you summon your jnother- 
in-law for a discussion of the innermost 
circle on political strategy? Next ques¬ 
tion, please. 

Jcthmalani asks: "How much did you 
spend from the Indian exchequer on the . 
entire trip on you and your friends?” 
Having absorbed the Sindho-Angrezi of 
this convoluted syntax, the defence re.s- 
ponds that not a khota paisa of the Indi¬ 
an exchequer was involved in expenditu¬ 
re in any of Rajiv’s "several friends” and 
the only government expenditure was 
on the official .segment of the visit and 
the security/transport requirements of 
the Prime Minister’s as detailed in the 
Blue Book (and, no, Jethmalani, that’s 
not the kind of book you would be inter¬ 
ested in slurping through!) and other 
government regulations. 

"How mahy Italians were present in 
your touring party?” Actually, that’s 
none of your business, you boring old 
foul-mouth, but stage-setting, perhaps, 
for your next incisive question: "Were 



Jethmalani alleges that it was 
because foreign secretary 
Venkateswaran refused to 
help Bachchan get a Burmese 
visa that Rajiv "arbitrarily and 
quite maliciously prematurely 
dismissed" old Venkat. 
Nonsense, learned counsel, 
Sir. Venkat himself has denied 
anyone approaching him for a 
visa 


you not aware that the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands are a secret military 
base where no foreigner is allowed...” 
No, Sir, I was not aware—for the neces¬ 
sary and sufficient reason that the A&N 
islands are not a "secret military base” 
and foreigners are allowed there. Or are 
you going to charge our tourism depart¬ 
ment with treachery for putting out 
colourful little brochures the world over 
(Italy included, oh, my yes!) to come to 


the A&N islands? The question goes on: 
"...and that in spite of this fact (you mean 
"fiction", Jethmalani) your entourage 
consisted of several Italians?" Pardon, 
good Jethmalani, but the entourage con¬ 
sisted not only of the dreaded Italians 
but some Brits too and. horror of hor¬ 
rors, Amitabh Bachchan and Ajitabh 
Bachchan also and, no. I’m not through 
yet, their wives as well. So bloody what? 

JETHMALANI THENgoesonto unmask 
(Gillie! Gillie!) the name of one of the 
"several Italians present": Jose Valde- 
moro. Curious that — because only a 
few questions earlier Jethmalani was 
describing the self-same Valdemoro 
(the husband of Sonia’s sister, neither of 
whom, incidentally, were on the trip any¬ 
way!) as that most sinister of sinister 
things — a "Spaniard", and not just a 
Spaniard but, the infamy of it! — a real 
live "Spanish diplomat”. Has one of 
your wives, Mr Jethmalani, put a Spa¬ 
nish fly in your ointment'^ 

Jethmalani then moves into the kill. 
"Have you ever enquired from Mr Bach¬ 
chan why it was necessary for him and 
his wife Jaya to stop over in Rangoon 
before proceeding to the Andaman 
island?” First, Jethmalaniji, not "island" 
but "islands"; and not "Andaman" but 
"A&N”. Second, Jaya did not stop over 
in RangcK)n because she had come 
straight to Port Blair with all the rest of 
us. And, third, you creep, why ask anyo¬ 
ne why Amitabh stopped over in 
Rangoon when you yourself have slated 
just a question or two earlier that Amita¬ 
bh Bachchan was in Rangoon for the 
"Hope India Show”? 

Jethmalani then alleges that it was 
because foreign secretary Venkateswa¬ 
ran refused to help Bachchan gel a Bur¬ 
mese visa that Rajiv "arbitrarily and 
quite maliciously prematurely dismis¬ 
sed” old Venkat. Nonsense, learned 
counsel. Sir. Venkat himself has denied 
anyone approaching him for a visa. And 
if someone had, then, given that the 
Piime Minister had only a few weeks 
earlier in the same month gone on the 
first official visit to Burma by an Indian 
Prime Minister in decades, it was incum¬ 
bent on the foreign office to extend con¬ 
sular assistance, if requested, to a dis¬ 
tinguished Indian to visit Burma. No 
request was made. So, the question of 
Venkat saying yes o^ no did not arise. 
Next, please. 

Jethmalani mumbles something 
about Bachchan flying to the Andamans 
"by a special air force plane". Poppy- 
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cock. Bachchan flew the short distance 
from Rangoon to Port Blair (did you 
know that the nearest landfall to the 
A&N islands is not mainland India but 
Burma, now Myanmar?) in a small hired 
private Kingair (the six-seater Rajiv 
used when he ceased to be PM). Therefo¬ 
re, my crusty old foghorn, there was no 
question of Bachchan being "permitted" 
the "indulgence" of a special air force 
plane or of anyone paying the "costs". 
For God’s sake, get your facts straight, 
man. 

It is this purveyor of perversity who 
tarted himself up as the first of the 
Bofors loafers. Reading through his 
questions now, one secs the murky work¬ 
ings of a man who has spent all his life in 
the company of criminals and traitors, a 
dirty-minded exhibitionist who abused 
the columns of our newspapers to throw 
dirt in the eyes of our people. 

HE STARTED with some nonsense 
about Ardbo of Bofors and Ajilabh Bach¬ 
chan having accompanied Rajiv to the 
assassinated Swedish Prime Minsitcr 
Olof Palme’s funeral. I was there. Ajita- 
bh certainly wasn’t. And if Ardbo were 
at the funeral, so were about a million 
other Swedes. After all, the as.sassinated 
Olof Palme was their Prime Minister. 
And if the insinuation was — as, indeed, 
it was intended to be — that Ardbo was 
on Rajiv's plane, then how much nonsen¬ 
se that is can be readily verified from the 
passenger manifest which is a public 
document. 

There was a lot of other unverified 
nonsense too — something about a 
"Noah" group of hotels, for instance. , 
And a whole load of tripe about "a com¬ 
pany called Lotus" c.g., (22/6/87): 
"Have you heard of a company called 
Lotus?"; "Did this remarkable coincid¬ 
ence of Lotus in India and Lotus in Luga¬ 
no make you or your advisers suspect 
Ajitabh's involvement?" Idio¬ 
tic. There is no company, only an 
account code-named Lotus. And the last 
guy to suggest Ajitabh’s "involvement" 
— the correspondent of the Dagens 
Nyheter — has been taken by British 
courts to the cleaners. 

In the same vein, Jethmalani unburde¬ 
ned himself of total fiilsehtxids about the 
Bofors gun itself, doubtless furnished to 
him by interested parties who.se dupe 
(or, possibly, agentjhe had become, for 
remember, Jethmalani’s best friends are 
the Hindujas, whom he coyly refused to 
name in his questions . Jethmalani ask¬ 
ed whether "the gun had exploded 


because in achieving the required range 
so much heat and pressure was develop¬ 
ed which the body of the gun could not 
bear?" Who told you that little fairy 
story, Jethmalani, or did you think it all 
up on your own, you clever, clever boy? 

And then the ridiculous question: 
"Are you suggsting that the guns are so 
vital that now without them our armed 
forces are defenceless?" 

NO ONE suggested that without one 
gun our armed forces would be defence¬ 
less. What the experts said was that def¬ 
ence preparedness obliged us to induct 
the best available 155mm howitzer — 
and then to ask in view of Pakistan hav¬ 
ing acquired heat-finding radar, for a 
howitzer that had the capacity to "shoot 


and scoot". I do not know the answer 
because, personally. I’m a pacifist and, 
left to myself, would clo.se down all this 
epaulettes and patti parade business. 
But if you do think an army is necessary, 
then either wc do need a howitzer or we 
don't. We cannot need it if the contract 
is awarded to Jethmalani’s friends — 
and not if it goes to Bofors. That was the 
basic question Rajiv put to the army 
brass and never received a proper 
answer—if wc needed the howitzer on 
24 March, 1986 (the day the contract 
was signed) can we afford, defence- 
wise, to not only not have the howitzer 
now but face the consequence of becom¬ 


ing a suspect contract-breaker in the 
eyes of all arms suppliers for now and 
evermore? The army brass never replied 
that question (largely because Sundarji 
was too busy playing politics and engi¬ 
neering a wholly unwarranted war with 
Pakistan to win himself a field marshal’s 
baton: it was Rajiv’s good sense and Zia- 
ul-Haq's realism that saved us from that 
disaster — but that is another story). 
Which is why the easy option favoured 
by the Bofors loafers, viz. cancellation 
of the contract to gouge the answer over 
pay-offs out of Bofors, has never been a 
feasible option. 

That is also why it was so stupid of 
Jethmalani to tell Rajiv, as he did: "Lord 
Ram had to put his wife through an agni 
pariksha to clear her of suspicion." He 


forgot to add, of course, that if that Ram 
had been a Jethmalani he would have to 
put both his wives through the agni 
parikshal 

There is not space enough here to go 
into all the bovine droppings of Mr Jeth- 
malani. But clearly a man so unfit for 
any task but the headmastership of a 
School for Scoundrels cannot get anyo¬ 
ne’s vole but Simranjeet Singh Mann’s 
for the presidency. And — the Lord be 
praised — neither Mann nor his sword 
have the vote. • 


(The views expressed In this column are those of its author 
and do not purport k> constitute an official statement of the 
Congress party 's postion) 
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Bad news is good news 

The media prefer to highlight negative events 


T he amount of attention given to 
Harshad Mehta, the "bull” who 
shook the country's st(x;k 
exchanges, in print media has raised the 
question: aren't we lionising the wrong 
person, one who could hardly serve as a 
role model for society ? 

It is an old question the press in many 
countries has been wrestling with for 
long, whether it pertains to militants, ter¬ 
rorists or hostage-lakers. Years ago, in 
the United Stales, a hostage-taker 
sought and received television time, his 
condition for releasing the victim. It led 
to vociferous protests and the ovcrwhcl- 
■ ming verdict of members of the press fra¬ 
ternity was that it was wrong for televi¬ 
sion to have succumbed. 

The aphorism that good news does 
not make news and bad news does, is 
true to a large extent. Put another way, a 
dog biting a man does not make news: a 
man biting a dog d(x;s. 

Since the task of media—any media 
‘ — is to present happenings at home and 
abroad in a concise form, a process of 
selection is naturally involved. Inevita¬ 
bly, the aberrations to accepted nomis or 
nature’s fury receive precedence, whe¬ 
ther they take the form of political crises 
or devastating floods. 

Given the prevalence of terrorism and 
hijackings and hostage-taking around 
I the world — the last two are mercifully 
on the decline — media have often been 
full of such events. It depends u|X)n the 
style of a particular newspaper or televi¬ 
sion station on how it features such sto¬ 
ries. Tabloid and more popular publica¬ 
tions will tend to exaggerate them, in the 
process giving the perpetrator of a crime 
or misdemeanour a halo. 

Harshad Mehta made the cover of the 
country’s glossies and hogged newspa¬ 
per headlines for days. Indian critics of 
the press say he should not have been 
lionised. 

There is an clement of lionising in the 
prominence media give to an individual, 
but there is in India considerable confu¬ 
sion on what the role and functions of 


the press arc. This arises out of the 
government’s efforts to hide the ugly 
and present the best face of the country 
for noble or partisan reasons — witness 
the news fare we receive from Doordar- 
shan. There is also in the public mind a 
tendency to mix the concept of national¬ 
ism with the lunctioning of the press. 

I It is time, therefore, to define the func¬ 
tions of the prcss-clectronic media in 
India which arc still in hibernation. It is 
not the task of the press to doctor news 
because it is unpleasant or violates the 
government's view of handling cri.ses, 
in Punjab, Kashmir or Assam. 

Censorship or self-censorship is 
always counter-productive because cri¬ 
ses or problems will not disappear by 
keeping the public in the dark about 
them. Quite the contrary. At the same 
time, It is the function of responsible 
media to resist the temptation of exagge¬ 
rating events or become prurient or vul¬ 
gar. The press, as much as any other insli- 



Harshad Mehta made 
the cover of the 
country’s glossies and 
hogged newspaper 
headlines for days. 
Indian critics of the 
press say that he should 
not have been lionised 


tution, is subject to the laws of [he land. 

There aie, of course, occasions such 
as wars when reasonable restrictions can 
be Justified. But the tendency of the 
authorities is invariably to assume the 
role of God. Take a recent and infamous 
example. 

Enough is known about whai went on 
behind the scenes in the Gulf war to pres¬ 
ent a picture of the US administration, 
particularly the Pentagon, in a most 
unflattering light. Conscious as the US 
administration was of the legacy of Viet¬ 
nam in which America lost the war, as 
much on television screens as on the bat- 
I tleficld, it look no chances 

Media were strictly controlled by 
re.sorting to the expedient of approved 
"pools". They were not pemiitted to 
stray from the permitted path either in 
the theatre of war or outside it. The accre¬ 
ditation of a New York Times reporter 
was taken away because he was found 
talking to some nationals of Saudi Ara¬ 
bia in a town near the battlefield. Nor 
were the US military authorities chary 
of using media to spread disinformation. 

And on the television screens of the 
Cable News Network (CNN) as on other 
western screens, footage from the Iraqis 
appeared with the legend, "cleared by 
the authorities". 

The difference between the American 
methods and those of the Iraqi authorit¬ 
ies was essentially one of degree and 
sophistication. President Saddam Hus¬ 
sein had his domestic and Arab audien¬ 
ces in mind when, suffering one defeat 
after another, he asserted till the end that 
the moral victory was Iraq’s in this | 
"mother of all battles". 

If such a kicking and thriving 
democracy such as America can on occa¬ 
sion reduce its media to impotence, the 
dangers of censorship arc clear and loud 
enough. 

No, censoring or doctoring of news is 
not the answer to nation-building. But it 
is the responsibility of media to place 
bad news in perspective and not to igno¬ 
re good news altogether. • 
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Rangoon goes in for a slow but subtle shift in its policy 


As I write this, the 
news is coming in of 
the release of yet ano¬ 
ther 22S political 
detainees in Burma (I 
intend to stick to the 
old name of the coun- 
try and its capital, 
never mind Myanmar and Yangon) by 
the military junta. This is the latest instal¬ 
ment of the small mercies that Burma’s 
hard-facedmilitary rulers have been han¬ 
ding out in driblets, largely to soften 
the growing international condemnation 
of their brutality. 

The change in the earlier policy of 
total repression was heralded on 23 
April with the resignation, "for rea.sons 
of health”, of General Saw Maung, chair¬ 
man of the State Law and Order Restora¬ 
tion Council (SLORC). His exit was not 
at all unexpected. He had evidently bden 
finding the strain of heading the Burme¬ 
se tyranny a trifle too much and was inde¬ 
ed teetering on the verge of a nervous 
collapse. 

Saw Maung’s successor, General 
Than Shwe, is even more of a figurehead 
than the gone gladiator. The real power 
in the tight little military cabal ve.sts in 
the chief of intelligence, Major-General 
Khin Nyunt, who, in turn, is manipula¬ 
ted, from behind the dark curtain, by the 
old bandicoot. General Nc Win, who is 
the second longest-lasting dictator 
today, after Kim II Sung of North Korea. 

This is confirmation enough—if con¬ 
firmation is indeed needed — that such 
policy change as is taking place in 
Rangoon is purely tactical and a sop to 
world q>inion. There ha.s been no 
change of heart. Even so, all of us hdve 
reason to be grateftil for small mercies, 
however niggardly they mi^t be. 
s In the Burmese context, the setting 
free of the 8S-year-oId former Mute. 
Minister, U Nu. and other leaders plac¬ 
ed under house.arrest when the restore-: 
tkm ^mocracy to Burma was stifled, 
at Urtb isqwte.somethiiig. Ihe British 
husband of Aung Sap $uu Kyi, noblje. 

and Nobel laureate leader of ^ 

^ League fcrt^oaracy ^ 

feast wowed ini td see mrsdferw inlef^ 




val of two years. 

However, there is no willingness on 
the part of the military rulers to let her be 
free. They want her to leave Burma for 
good. But she is not the one to p away. 
She therefbre remains in captivity, as do 
many other leaders of the NLD, includ¬ 
ing General Tin Do. Countless citizens, 
including members of the ntmnally res¬ 
isted clergy, are rotting in jails where 
living conditions are appalling, often 
unspeakable. 




Fear of international censure has also 
prompted the SLORC to reach an agree¬ 
ment with the Government of 
Bangladesh on the return to Burma of 
nearly 200,0(X) Rottingya Muslims,-who 
were driven out of their homes merciles¬ 
sly and have literally nowhere to go. 
V^tetiier the agreement will, in fact, be 
honoured is a different matter, towever. 
But the question exercising the minds of 
Burma watchers is as to why have the 
Burmese generds suddenly beieonie sen¬ 
sitive to intoinational U^on. which 
they h^ so far disregarded whin disdain. 

piausibie rdisvver is titat whife' 
^uimd felt it expedient tp nudoe soofe 
^l^ture to .western b^okm beremse of 
?the iiiveiil^L ^ be tnade' 


there by American, European and Japa¬ 
nese firms, it wasChina’sadvicethatcar- 
ried the r^ weight with the decision- ^ 
makers in Rangoon. 

Despite the Tiananmen Square outra¬ 
ge in 1989, China’s relations with roost 
countries are back to normal. Leaders of 
Japan, Britain, the United States, Germa- j 
ny and several other counuies have been 
to Beijing white the Chinese President, 
Yang Shangkun and Prime Minister, Li 
Peng, have been travelling far and wide. 
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Criticism of China persists in the US 
Congress. But President George Bush 
has been habitually vetoing all congres¬ 
sional attempts to attach conditions to 
the Most Favoured Nation trading status 
for China in America. 

Since China is the most important 
prtq) to Burma’s ruling junta, both eco¬ 
nomically and militarily, the Chinese 
have apparently asked dieir Burmese 
protepstosoften their beastliness some¬ 
what Otherwise, international condem- 
lUition of Burmese brutality might start 
tubbing off also on the Chinese. On 27 
May, two years wilt have elapsed since 
the Burmese elections were practically 
annulled. Let us see what Rangoon does 
ofl'lhatiinportam'anniversaiy. • 
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THE GREAT 

DICTATOR 



Jayalalitha consolidates her position in 
Tamil Nadu — in the most autocratic of ways 

winiwwwiTnnHtff miwittirliwiii 


J ayaliililha alone is Jayalalitha’s 
friciul. it was in June last year 
that she finally bccatnc the chief 
minister of Tamil Nadu I'hc 
last time the stale had a woman 
at the helm of affairs, Jayalalitha had 
lost to her rival m life and love — Janaki 
Ramachandran, wile of her erstwhile 
mentor, M.Ci Ramachandran. Like 
many others who stood by jayalalitha in 
her dilficult days, MGR, too, has now 
faded away 

Wh(j remembers these men tcxlay'^ 
Thirunavukkarasu, who fought many a 
battle for Jayalalitha, Madhava Mcmin, 
her littlc-known Man Friday, Shankar 
Kumar, one-time financial consultant, 
her driver, major-domos., are not even 
memories So. in the metaphor-loaded 
(xditics of Tamil Nadu, if MGR's post¬ 
ers and cut-outs have become siamp- 
si/c while she loweis over the state, it is 
because Jayalalitha is sending a messa¬ 
ge; "I am the queen of Tamil Nadu and 
Tamil Nadu belongs to me." 

The bureaucrats ol rami I Nadu are 
not known for their communication 
with the press. For some reason, a sterile 
bureaucracy has always been fostered 
by successive chief ministers. But never 


before had officials been so terrified of 
overstepping their briefs as they are 
today When Tamil Nadu Speaker S.R. 
Muthiah was put up by Jayalalitha to 
confront journalists in the by-now fam¬ 
ous K.P. Sunil case, she explained the 
real reason for her ire. At a meeting with 
delegates from newspapers at the Fort St 
George secretariat office, she demanded 
to know why she should intercede to pre¬ 
vent Sunil from being arrested. "This 
man has been conducting a vilification 
campaign against me for the last few 
years Why should I defend him?" In 
other words, she was making it clear that 
she would not hesitate to lake action 
against anyone who opposed her. 

Sensitive to the changing morxls of 
P(x‘s Garden (Jayalaliiha‘s residence 
from where Tamil Nadu is run), the 
bureaucrats acted with alacrity. Ever 
conscious of the need for self- 
preservation, they hurriedly covered 
their tracks. Madras police chief R. Raja- 
gopalan, who had been entrusted by the 
Speaker to aiTC.sl Sunil, icKik 15 days 
leave and proceeded to Vaishnodevi for 
a pilgrimage. 

This is just the lip of the iceberg. The 
Tamil Nadu chief secretary, T.V. Venka- 
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Caraman, is on sick leave much of the 
lime. The industry secretary has been 
changed five times in nine months. Last 
month, chairman of the Tamil Nadu 
Industrial Development Corporation, V. 
Chandralekha, was unceremoniously 
dumped from her post because she dared 
to ask uncomfortable questions to the 
chief minister regarding the sale of 
government-owned brewery to a local 
liquor baron. And Chandralekha was 
suppi^scd to be the chief minister’s 
friend. What’s worse, while driving to 
office last week, an unknown assailant 
threw acid on her face. Jayalalitha’s 
detractors argue that such is the fate of 
people who break up with the iron 
buttcrlly. 

B ut things appeared different only a 
year back. Lots of hopes were raised 
when Jayalalitha became the chief mini¬ 
ster. She conducted herself as an admi¬ 
nistrator who undersUKKl Tamil Nadu’s 
problems and promised efficiency and a 
corruption-free administration that 
woiks. Jayalalitha was in complete con¬ 
trol of the Assembly. There was no 
Opposition to speak of. 7 he Congres- 
s(i), which had fought the elections with 
the AIADMK, was now the largest 
Opposition parly in the Hou.se and was 
unable to rise beyond being her 
majesty's humble Opfxisition. 

In the circumstances, it was not really 
surprising that Jayalalitha interpreted 
the mandate given to her as one where 
she could do exactly as she wanted It is 
also true that there was nobody to stop 
her. The Governor’s address, made 
customarily at the beginning of the 
legislative session, was relumed to him 
with the instruction that instead of refer¬ 
ences to the ‘Honourable chief mini¬ 
ster’, she should be addressed as 
'Furutchi rhaiavi (revolutionary 
leader) I’Jie Governor had no option but 
to comply. Even lodaj, the chief secreta¬ 
ry continues to address her as 'Puratdii 
Thalavi Dr Ja\alalitha \ 

Last week, at the inauguration ot the 
new lemiinal of the Coimbatore airport, 

SILENCE IS GOLDEN 

A fear psychosis 
prevails in Tamil Nadu 
today. No one is willing 
to talk. Jayalalitha 
cannot tolerate 
criticism 
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C.K. Kuppuswamy, the local Congres- 
s(I) MP, was jocrcd at and later roughed 
up by an irate mob of AIADMK sup¬ 
porters. Kuppuswamy’s mistake was 
that he commenced his speech by addres¬ 
sing Union minister Madhavrao Scindia 
first and also did not refer to Jayalalitha 
reverentially enough. And this is not the 
first time that AlADMK supporters 
have behaved in such an unruly manner 
A few months ago, Jayalalilha’s fob 
lowers smashed the car carrying Union 
rnmi.ster P. Chidambaram because he 
dared to question their leadci \ handling 
of the Cauvery waters issue. 

wSuch blatant display of autocracy is 
nothing new- in Tamil Nadu Jayalalitha 
herscll complained bitterly alsout 
MGR's auloeralic ways in an autobio¬ 
graphical stor>' published in a Tamil 
weekly a few years back. In Tamil 
Nadu, the easiest way to gain political 
mileage is to portray yourself as a victim 
ol injustice and oppression - the two 
phiases that conjure up the powerful 
political connotation There is merit in 
suffering but not in fighting. So is the 
case with Jayalalitha tot) Her Ix'commg 
the chief minister was the distillation of 
all the injustice heaped u|7on her because 
she was a fair-skinned Brahmin, a single 
woman who was Ixing humiliated at 
every turn of her life 

B ut who arc the enemies of Jayalali¬ 
tha? Although she is unable to 
accept the lact, it appears that her first 
enemy was her mother Sandhya, herself 
a small-time actress Jayalalitha’s father 
died when she was only two She came 
from a family of Hebbar Iyengars from 
Karnataka. Though Sandhya earned 
enough money to make both ends meet, 
but she appeared to be both demanding 
and perfectionist. 

Jayalalitha grew up too stH)n. She was 
.subjected to a daily schedule any child 
would have rebelled against. Dancing 
and music had to be learnt and not just as 
hobbies hut as possible sources of liveli- | 
hcKxJ. hi addition, Jayalalitha was sent to 
a convent where she did well, ending up 
with a .scholarship to go to college. 

She made her film debut in Veunira 
Adai, where she played the role of a 
young girl who was widowed in a child 
marriage but is not told about the death 
of her husband until she is m the univer¬ 
sity. The revelation comes as a shock to 
her and she decides to lead the difficult 
and austere life of a widow. The film 
was a smashing hit and for the first time, 
Jayalalitha came to know what kind of 

oo 


morality people expected from a woman. 

But in real life. Jayalalitha did just the 
opposite. About the lime when her pres¬ 
ence in the film world came to be noti¬ 
ced, Jayalalitha fell in love with the then 
top Telugu hero, Shoban Babu, a marri¬ 
ed man. Later, she justified the affair by 
saying that she did not believe m the 
institution ol marriage. Of course, the 
affair didn’t continue for long. It ended 
after Shoban Babu refused to divorce his 
wife. 


UNDERTHEARC 
LIGHTS 


Jayalalitha began her 
career in films at a 
tender age. And she 
slowly worked her way 
to become the Number 
One Tamil female star. 

But her brief affoir 
with Shoban Babu, the 
top Telugu actor, 
ups^hermentalhf 


Jayalalitha had, by this time, become 
the Number One heroine in Tamil Nadu 
following the mega-success of Adimai 
Penn, starring MGR. But personally she 
was intensely unhappy. At this stage, 
she came into contact with Cho 
Ramaswamy, her colleague in films and 
a fcIlow-Brahmin, who shared the Angli¬ 
cised upbringing that Jayalalitha had. 

Cho immediately offered her his 
magazine, Thuglak, as an avenue for self- 
expression. This was the turning point in 


CHANGING TACK 


She gave up films and 
concentrated on 
writing articles and 
novels for a host of 
Tamil journals. Her 
inspiration at this 
juncture was Cho 
Ramaswamy, editor of 
Thus^ak. But some of 
her prose 
embarrassed 
MGR politically 
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her life. The relationship with Shoban 
Babu had led her nowhere. In fact, the 
affair antagonised MGR. And MGR, as 
a sort of retaliation, went for younger 
heroines like Latha and Manjula. In 
1977, MGR became the chief minister 
of Tamil Nadu and gave up his career in 
movies. After an abortive first-tenn 
when his government was dismissed by 
Irtdira Gandhi, MGR came back to 
power in 1980. 

Meanwhile, Jayalalitha, too, left 


films and concentrated in writing for 
such Tamil journals like Thuf»lak, Kumu- 
dam and Kalki. She usually wrote semi- 
autobiographical pieces and novellas. 
Jayalalitha even started penning an auto¬ 
biography of which 25 instalments were 
published. But she gave it up midway, 
arguing that too many people whom she 
had met at that stage were alive and she 
could not talk about them objectively. 
The real reason, of course, was that 
MGR had begun to find her indiscreet 


references to him politically 

embarrassing. 

B y 1982, however, mutual friends 
had effected a reconciliation betwe¬ 
en the estranged fnends. At the general 
body meeting of the AIADMK at Cud-, 
dalore, MGR spoke about his plans to 
induct Jayalalitha into the party. That 
really marked the beginning of Jayalali- 
tha\ political career. Party men 

watched, first with indulgence and later 
with mounting alann, her rise and rise in 
the party hierarchy The AIADMK has 
never been much of an organisation in 
terms of structure Its only base was the 
numerous man rams (fan clubs) set up by 
MGR's admirers. So, MGR could easily 
push through his recommendation that 
Jayalalitha be made the propaganda 
secretary ol the AIADMK — a post 
which had never existed before, and the¬ 
refore, had no clearly defined p(')wers. 

So Jayalalitha carved out a niche for 
hcrsell As propaganda secretary, and 
more important, as MGR's fa\ountc, 
she had unlimited access to partymen 
over the heads of the other senior AIAD¬ 
MK leaders In fact, the government | 
machiner)' was put at her disposal dur¬ 
ing her tours of the districts. 

There was little doubt that Jayalali- 
tha’s clout at this juncture w'as enor¬ 
mous. Rumours that she used to 
Irequcntly interfere in the administra¬ 
tion through the chief minister, although 
denied vehemently by her, were not enti¬ 
rely unfounded. But as resentment again¬ 
st her from senior ministers in the Cabi¬ 
net began mounting, MGR finally had to 
issue a statement in the party organ, 
Anna, asking partymen not to criticise 
Jayalalitha. 

But the seniors were not pacified. It 
was then that MGR made a clever move. 
He shifted Jayalalitha to Delhi, making 
her an offer she could not have refused. 
He made her a Rajya Sabha member and 
gave her the same seal that was once 
occupied by the great C.N. Annadurai 
when he was an MP. A room was set 
apart for her in the Tamil Nadu House in 
the capital and personnel of the Tamil 
Nadu Police guarded herround the clock. 

B ut by 1984, events overtook Jayalali- 
tha — MGR had a .stroke. Just a 
month before MGR fell ill, S.D. Soma- 
sundaram, a minister, had launched a 
vitriolic campaign against Jayalalitha. 
MGR promptly expelled Somasunda- 
ram. But in an attempt to appear even- 
handed, he also stripped Jayalalitha of 
the party post. Now, her most bitter rival 
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ON THE 

POLITICAL BEAT 

However, common 
friends brought MGR 
and Jayalalitha 
together. And MGR 
inducted her into 
politics and made her 
the party propaganda 
secretary. She 
became all-powerful, 
which was resented by 
AIADMK seniors. They 
got her after MGR's 
death 


CLIMB TO THE TOP 

However, after Rajiv 
Gandhi’s 
assassination, 
Jayalalitha gained 
control of the party. 
And after the 
Assembly elections 
that followed, she 
became the chief 
minister 
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in the AIADMK, R.M. Veerappan, 
unleasheil a campaign against Jayalali- 
tha as her mentor lay dying at the Apollo 
Hospital in Madras. She was not even 
allowed to visit MGR. Her securitynicn 
were withdrawn and finally, Jayalalitha 
was evicted from her room in the Tamil 
Nadu House. It l(K)ked to be the end of 
the road for Jayalalitha. 

But after Indira Gandhi's assassina< 
lion on 31 October 1984, when the 
Tamil Nadu state Assembly elections 
were held along with the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions countrywide, the Congrcss(I)- 
AlADMK alliance, came back to power 
due to, what political observers termed, 
the "double sympathy factor" — Mrs 
Gandhi's assassination and MGR's 
illne.ss. 

But the party machinery continued to 
grind Jayalalitha small for the next three 
years. On 24 December, 1987, when 
MGR finally succumbed to his illness, 
Jayalalitha said that "the constraints that 
bound me during the last three years 
have now been removed". 

Jayalalitha had just one close friend 
during these three years in oblivion; a 
woman called Sasikala, who became 
acquainted with her when the video unit 
she owned filmed a public meeting 
addressed by Jayalalitha. Sasikala's hus¬ 
band, Natarajan, was a fonner DMK 
sympathiser and a government servant 
in the department of public relations. 
Natarajan and Sasikala became her guar¬ 
dian angels and as days passed by, the 
husband and wife team moved in with 
her into Poes Garden and made them¬ 
selves omnipotent. 

Meanwhile, the AIADMK split with 
the death of MGR. And, Janaki 
Ramachandran, MGR’s widow, became 
the first woman chief minister of Tamil 
Nadu. But infighting brought down her 
regime within a month and fresh elec¬ 
tions held. And the DMK, after a long 
stint in the wilderness, was back in 
power. 

The main reason for the DMK's victo¬ 
ry was, of course, the breakdown of the 
AlADMK-Congress(I) alliance and this 
left Jayalalitha angry and bitter. She 
vacillated between wanting to leave poli¬ 
tics and desiring to make a comeback. 
During this period, she was assaulted 
inside the Assembly by DMK members, 
including some ministers. A humiliated 
Jayalalitha swore at that time that she 
would enter the Assembly again only if 
she could become the chief minister. 

Meanwhile, at the Centre, the V.P. 
Singh government fell and Chandra 


Shekhar took over as Prime Minister 
with the help of the Congress(I). And 
Shekhar, egged on by the Congress and 
the AIADMK, was forced to dismiss the 
Karunanidhi-led DMK government on 
the charges that it was colluding with the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE). Thus, the way was paved for 
Jayalalitha to take over in Tamil Nadu. 

T he assassination of Rajiv Gandhi last 
year led to many changes in Tamil 
Nadu politics. Jayalalitha was made 
chief minister and she found that there 
were three primary tasks before her. 
Jayalalitha had to be in total control; she 
could not afford to have any friends and 
she had to eliminate any possible threat 
to her physical or political existence. If 
this was paranoia, then Jayalalitha was 
definitely paranoid. 

Gone were the sympathy for the 
Tigers and the dreams of a Tamil nation. 
Terrified about her own security and 
amazed at the extent of infiltration of 
LTTE sympathisers into the govern¬ 
ment, Jayalalitha told the Centre that she 
wanted the Tamil militant outfit banned. 
This could have effectively served two 
purposes. It would have substantiated 
Chandra Shekhar's charge against Karu- 
•nanidhi and given legitimacy to Jayalali- 
tha. Secondly, it would give Jayalalitha 
the opportunity to attack her rivals, espe¬ 
cially Karunanidhi. It was a defensive 
DMK which reacted to the ban on the 
LITE. Said the party MP, Murasoli 
Maran: "Where is the LTTE here? It is 
an organisation registered in Sri Lanka 
and fostered by the late Indira Gandhi 
and MGR." 

Initially, the Centre, loo, wasn't loo 
keen to outlaw the LTTE for two rea¬ 
sons. One, the ban would have hamper¬ 
ed investigations into the LTTE affairs. 
Two, the move would have removed an 
important instrument of leverage in the 


Initially, the Centre 
was hesitant to 
bantheLTTLBut 
JayalaiRha stood her 
ground and ensured 
that the militant outfit 
was outlawed. For 
her, it was a major 
political victofy 



relationship between Colombo and New 
Delhi. However, by forcing a ban, 
Jayalalitha has won an important politi¬ 
cal victory against all three — the Cen¬ 
tre, Karunanidhi and the legacy of MGR. 

But victory has only made Jayalalitha 
even more autocratic. The complaint is 
that she is imperious and intolerant of cri¬ 
ticism. Moreover, it is equally true that 
as far as money-making is concerned, 
she is no better than her predecessors. 
Today, free-marketing is the buzz word 
in Tamil Nadu and this philosophy has 
given Jayalalitha the fre^om to privati¬ 
se. And there are enough politician- 
industrialists who are prepared to pay to 
gain control of profit-making public sec¬ 
tor units. 

Take the case of the controversial sale 
of a government-owned brewery to a 
local liquor baron. The brewery was 
earlier acquiied by the Karunanidhi regi¬ 
me and its assets at that time were declar¬ 
ed by the owner himself to be a little 
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JAYALAUnU BESIDE MGirS BODY: politics changed 
after her mentor’s death 


MYMJUJTIU WITH VEBUPI^ the price of 
opposing the CM 


overRs 11 crorc. The JayalaJitha govern¬ 
ment today has handed over the breweiy 
back to its owner at a price of Rs 10.44 
crore. The brewery-owner, Puroshotha- 
man of Empee Distillery, is said to be an 
important financier of the AIADMK. 

Perhaps more shocking is the sale of 
12 acres of prime government land to a 
company where Jayalalitha is a major 
shareholder. She got the land for Rs 1.85 
crorc when the government rates in that 
area, Guindy, in Madras city was 3.78 
crore. 

But it is not only the chief minister 
who is making crores. Rumours have it 
that her friends, especially the Sasikala- 
Natarajan couple, have amassed a lot of 
wealth in the last ten months. 

P olitical compulsions are forcing 
Jayalalitha to dilute her commit¬ 
ments made to the people at the time of 


the elections. Everyone knew even then 
that her promise of introducing total pro¬ 
hibition in the state was simply not feasi¬ 
ble. But what has taken the mas^s by 
surprise is Jayalalitha's total turn-about 
on the issue: she has legalised bars sell¬ 
ing Indian-made Foreign Liquor 
(IMFL) — which means that by Junc- 
end there will be moit than 5,000 bars in 
the state operating with permits. 

Not surprising then that more and 
more partymen are demanding a share of 
the spoils. And Jayalalitha can do linie 
to restrain them. Three state corpora¬ 
tions now have AIADMK members 
heading them instead of professionals. 
And public resentment against the regi¬ 
me is only growing. Today, Jayalalitha 
cannot afford to hold elections for the 
local bodies — chances are that the 
AIADMK will fare badly. Even the Pala- 
ni Lok Sabha by-election has been post¬ 


poned due to fears that the ruling party 
will lose. 

Pushed into a comer, the iron butterf¬ 
ly is behaving like a wounded tiger. She 
will tolerate no criticism and rivals are 
disposed off swiftly. Only recently, she 
dropped Rajaram and Veerappan from 
her Cabinet. The latter was axed follow¬ 
ing rumours that he was trying to promo¬ 
te Tamil superstar Rajanikanlh as a 
potential rival to Jayalalitha. 

No wonder, a fear psychosis prevails 
in Madras and no one is willing to talk. 
When Sunday tried to contact some 
bureaucrats, the response was; "Put the 
phone down. Does anyone know you are 
here? Don’t call me, 1 will contact you." 

The image of the empress of Tamil 
Nadu haunts everyone. And Jayalalitha 
has vowed to hear no evil of her. • 
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Jayalalltha and V. Ramamurthy: selling the Congress? 

OUT OF TUNE 


The Congress keeps playing the second fiddle in Tamil Nadu 


T ake a political parly. Destroy 
its independent base by mak¬ 
ing it an appendage of another'. 
Take away ideology and iniagi- 
nalion. Throw out the vocal 
cadres. And what do you have? The Con- 
grcss(l) in rainil Nadu. 

Why the parly has conic to such a pass 
remains a mystery. For. the Congress 
has successfully shared power and led 
coalitions in neighbouring Kerala. But 
in Tamil Nadu it is without an identifia¬ 
ble constituency and a well-defined pro¬ 
file. Are the lacunae organisational? Or 
is the party in the doldrums due to a failu¬ 
re of leadership? 

Perhaps its present position is the 
result of a combination of these factors. 
But whatever the rea.sons, in practical 
politics, the party has become a target of 
derision. 

Consider its recent history. In 1976, 
the Congress(R) merged with the Con- 
gress(O). The two factions had been for¬ 
med when the fate of the "syndicate" 
was decided in the late Sixties and early 


Seventies. So, a fragmented Congress 
got its first chance to get its act together 
when the Dravida Munnetra Ka/hagam 
(DMK) government was dismissed on 1 
Februrary, 1976. The merger look place 
on 15 Februfary. G.K. Moopanar, a dour 
but "good" Congressman from a well- 
known Thanjavur family, became the 
president of the party and it seemed that 
the Congress had finally found a place in 
Tamil Nadu politics. 

The Congress' present 
state of affairs is ail 
too apparent. It Is 
badly divided, and its 
role as a critical 
Opposition is severely 
curtailed by president 
Vazhapadi 
Ramamurthy 


Parliamentary elections followed in 
1977. The Anna Dravida Munnetra Ka/- 
hagam (ADMK) led by M.G. 
Kamachandran (MGR) and thcC'ongrcs- 
s(l) I ought in alliance. I'hc arrangement 
seemed to work, for the Congress(l)- 
ADMK combine swept the polls. But 
the Congiess euphoria was shoit-lived. 
Assembly electrons followed three 
months later and MGR outmanoeuvred 
his ally by deciding to fight the elections 
alone. The Congress had no other option 
but to let this happen. The results were 
predictable: MGR swept the polls by 
bagging 130 .scats and leaving the Con¬ 
gress way behind. 

It was MGR’s day. The Con¬ 
gress ended up a poor third with about 
32 seats, the DMK got over 50 seals. 

T his was the fate of the Congress - - a 
hostile opposition parly in the state, 
while it was holding power at the Cen¬ 
tre, and leadcrless. Moopanar, the only 
leader in the Tamil Nadu Congress who 
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has had some thoughts about the politi¬ 
cal future of an independent Congress in 
Tamil Nadu, tried to manage as best as 
he could. But he had to contend with the 
oratory of an MGR and the strong ideolo¬ 
gical appeal of the Dravidian plank of 
the DMK. 

Moopanar inspired loyalty of the wor¬ 
kers but was unable to rise to the occa¬ 
sion. He was overwhelmed by the cir¬ 
cumstances and sought political gains 
from adopting a posture of splendid 
isloation. Peopled however, remained 
unmoved by such gestures. 

MGR, on the other hand, made the 
best use of this situation and forged 
ahead from strength to strength. While 
the Tamil Nadu Congrress vascillated 
leaderless, MGR consolidated his friend- 
of-the-poor image through propaganda 
and films. If the DMK used the Dravidi¬ 
an appeal, the ADMK cleverly used the 
DMK’s political compromises to 
funher itself. He hammered home the 
point that the DMK had moved further 
away from its strong anti-Brahmin 
plank. MGR understood that politics is 
not stangnant — it needs constant 
evaluation. So, while the Congress talk¬ 
ed about its role in the freedom struggle 
to sell itself, the ADMK and the DMK 


I kept their ear to the ground, and kept 
track of public opinion. 

There was another problem. The 
DMK had a strong propaganda machine¬ 
ry: in addition to Murasoli, the party' 
organ, it always had the patronage of 
one or the other vernacular newspaper 
— Dinathanthi or Dinamalar The 
ADMK had strong connections in the 
film industry. While all these aids help¬ 
ed the Dravidian parties in fashioning 
politics in a manner that suited them, the 
Congress proved to be a flop. 

MGR won one election after another. 
In 1980, the Congress(I) tried out an alli¬ 
ance with the DMK. But in the 1984 elec¬ 
tions, the ADMK-Congrcss(I) alliance 
was revived. This was the time when the 
party could have emerged as an indepen¬ 
dent force. It had an impressive presence j 
in Parliament and did not need a tie-up. 
But the party high command was unwill¬ 
ing to break with the past. So things con¬ 
tinued to be as they were until 1987. 

A nd then MGR died. His widow Jana- 
ki made some piteous efforts to cob¬ 
ble together the faction-ridden party. 
But it was clear that it would not last. 
Her government was dismissed and Pre¬ 
sident’s Rule was imposed in Tamil 








Nadu. 

The Congress(I). should have seen 
this as an opportunity to break free. It 
should have launched into intensive 
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RiMIvOandhl 
declared that 
the Congreee(l) 
would do a deal 
only with the 
undivided 
ADMK.Asa 
result, the 
Congress(l) 
could deal with 
neither faction. 
The party fell 
between two 
stools and has 
been there ever 
since 


campaigning and either foreseen a post- while, Jayalalilha participated in the 
MGR scenario (for which it had plenty Assembly elections and was assaulted 
of time) or invested in a successor to and manhandled. She played the role of 
MGR in either of the two parlies. Mean- a grieving mistress to the hilt and gained. 


; couple de fado 

0 ^ TPanirt" Naw. Vmir 
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Af J^yalalitha say.sthat .shchas hbth- 
ing to do with Sasikala and Natara- 
jan. But the fact is that the couple and ' 
their faniity .are dlway^s surrounding r 
her. lust tdke a look at the properffe.s ' 
that Sasikata, Natarajaii and ebn^- ' 
ny have amo&sefd in Thanjaviir, their 
home district. The corruption is 
-shocking-. 
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gpvcmnieni has emerged as the mo.st 
corrupt one. in the* state\‘history, 
layaialitha is openly-tiling govem- 
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she'is. a shar^lder. 
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In November 1988, an opinion poll 
conducted by the Congress(I) indicated 
that Karunanidhi had the support of 
about 30 per cent of the electorate, the 
Congress(I) of about 27 per cent, 
Jay alalitha of about 21 per cent and Jana- 
ki of about 15 per cent. 

A January 1989 opinion poll conduct¬ 
ed by The Hindu gave Jayalalilha 15 per 
cent of the votes, the Congress(I) 25 per 
cent, and Karunanidhi 32 to 33 percent. 

At the end of the Assembly elections, 
the results were there for all to see: 
Jayalalilha had gained from her inten¬ 
sive anti-DMK campaign. Though the 
Congress(I) was well-placed, it was sim¬ 
ply not able to get its act together. The 
party dithered between Jayalahtha and 
Janaki as an alliance partner in the Lok 
Sabha elections. 

This is one of the facts of history that 
can never be confirmed. But negotia¬ 
tions broke down when Rajiv Gandhi 
sent Buta Singh to negotiate with 
Jayalalilha. Buta Singh reached Madras. 
Jayalalilha was to reach the same even¬ 
ing from Madurai where she was cam¬ 
paigning to thrash out the details of the 
alliance. But her flight was cancelled. 
She sent a message that she would be 
reaching the following morning. But 
India's home minister decided that he 
could not wait for her. So he took off 
without meeting her. Rumour has it that 
he was influenced by Karunanidhi. 

G.K. Moopanar was blamed for the 
breakdown of the talks on seat sharing. 
But after the Congress(I)’s reasonable 
performace in the Assembly elections, 
Moopanar could not be faulted for hav¬ 
ing demanded an equal share from 
Jayalalilha. 

Finally came Rajiv Gandhi's famous 
speech in%hich he declared that the Con- 
grcss(I) \YOuld do a deal only with the 
undivided ADMK. As a result, the 
Congress(l) could deal with neither fac¬ 
tion. The party fell between two stools 
and has been there ever since. 

The party's present slate of affairs is 
all too apparent. It is badly factionalised, 
and its role as a critical Opposition is 
severely curtailed by president Vazha- 
padi Ramamurthy.who is more loyal to 
Jayalalilha than her own partymen. 

There seems to be no hope for the par¬ 
ty. While bitter factionalism simmers in 
the ADMK, the Congress(I) Which is 
so good at fomenting trouble in other 
organisations has become a victim of its 
own inertia. • 

AMinmdniB/MmdrM 
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BULLFIGHT 

The government prepares to prosecute 
Harshad Mehta as more details of the 
scandal emerge 


I t was cither a ringing declaration 
of innocence or a load of bull.. 
After two weeks of complete silen¬ 
ce on the issue, Harshad Mehta 
finally made a public statement. 
In it, he proclaimed that he had committ¬ 
ed no crime, that he was innocent of any 
wrong-doing whatsoever, and that he 
would be happy, to cooperate with the 
government and the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CRI) to clear his name 
and to restore stability to the financial 
markets. 

As a public relations gesture, the state¬ 
ment had some positive impact. So did 
the announcement by Ram Jethmalani 
(who Mehta has placed on a retainer) 
that the big bull had broken no law. 

But somehow, nobody was really 
convinced. 

At the Bombay Stock Exchange 
(BSE), where the establishment has 
always been suspicious of Mehta’s ope¬ 
rations. his prtKiamations of innocence 
were greeted with widespread scepti¬ 
cism. At the finance ministry in Delhi’s 
North Block, Manmohan Singh was 
said to be appalled by the level of conniv¬ 
ance demonstrated by banl^ officials 
who participated in Mehta’s manipula¬ 
tions. And the CBI team, headed by joint 
director K. Madhavan. that flew into 
Bombay to investigate the affair advised 
journalists — off the record — to pay no 
attention to Mehta’s public relations 
exercise. 

After ten days of enquiries, the CBI 
had come to the conclusion that what 
has been revealed so far is only the tip of 
the iceberg. Said an official: "We had 
hoped to file a charge-sheet immediate¬ 
ly, but as the full complexity of the scam 
has begun to unravel, we are so shocked 
by its magnitude that we are going to 
wait and file|pli^ges that we are sure 
will stani^ upl|idpurt." 
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A s Sunday went to press, nobody 
was sure when the charge-sheet 
would be filed, though the CBI team clai¬ 
med that It would be ready with the 
details by the end of May. The decision 
to go to court, however, would be a high- 
level one taken by the bureau’s director 
in New' Delhi, in consultation with the 
finance ministry. 

To begin with, the team has concentra¬ 
ted on the securities scandal involving 
the State Bank of India (SBI). Bureau 
sources say that this scandal alone 
amounts to Rs 669 crore. The charge- 
sheet is expected to name Mehta, his bro¬ 
ther Ashwin and his wife, Jyoti. It is also 
expected to name at least four SBI 
officials. 

To ensure that the evidence is .still in 
place, the CBI has frozen 25 bank 
accounts held by Mehta, his companies 



THE BOMBAY STOCK EXCHANGE: 

the lull after the storm 



and his family. This led the BSE to sus¬ 
pend Harshad’s membership card. 

The Mehta position is that by freezing 
his accounts the bureau has triggered off 
panic in the market. He has moved the 
courts to defreeze his accounts, and his 
supporters say that by behaving in a vin¬ 
dictive manner, and withdrawing his 
membership card, the BSE has further 
contributed to the panic. 

Both the CBI and the BSE strenuous¬ 
ly deny this. The bodies appear to be wor¬ 
king in tandem and have signed a memo¬ 
randum of understanding with each 
other under which the bureau will not 
object to the settlement of share deals 
undertaken before 14 May, the day on 
which Harshad was suspended from 
membership of the exchange. 

According to the CBI, it will not stall 
the repayment of Rs 8 crore, the outstan- 
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While Harehad 
Mehta’s stock maiket 
operations are 
relatively eav to come 
to grips with, it is his 
deaHngsonthe • 
securities maiket that 
have confused the 
RBI, the CBI and the 
public at large 


HAHSHAO MEHTA IS ALL SMILES AS HE COMES OUT OF THE cm OFFICE m BOmMY: 


the small investors weren't amused 

ding amount that relates to the pre-14 
May deals. This, says the investigating 
team, should take care of Mehta's objec¬ 
tions, that by freezing his accounts, the 
bureau has contributed to a lack of confi¬ 
dence in the market. 

W hile Mehta’s stock market opera¬ 
tions are relatively easy to come to 
grips with, it is his dealings on the securi¬ 
ties market that have confused the Reser¬ 
ve Bank of India (RBI), the CBI and the 
^ public at large. The bureau's team conce¬ 

des that the complexity of these transac¬ 
tions has foxed the experienced investi¬ 
gators. Nor does the RBI's own enquiry 
headed by deputy governor R. Janakira- 
man seem likely to yield up quick and 


comprehensive results. 

The basic problem is that the banks 
bypassed the RBI's monitoring mecha¬ 
nism, and set up their own bilateral 
arrangements through such brokers as 
Mehta. (For a fuller explanation of the 
scam, see Sunda y issue dated 17 — 23 
May.) 

As the securities market involves no 
physical transfer of scrips (which 
remain locked up with the RBI), everyth¬ 
ing is done on the basis of ledger entries. 
Every alternate Saturday, representa¬ 
tives of the banks meet at the RBI's 
Public Debt Office (PDO) to reconcile 
their ledger entries. 

Because the PDO is not computerised 
and the volume of securities traded each 


fortnight runs into thousands of crores, 
the reconciliation takes time. In the inter¬ 
im, banks use their own financial instru¬ 
ment — the BaniJ Receipt (BR) — to 
keep track of securities transactions. 

From what is known about Harshad's 
operations, he managed to use the 
PDO's inefficiency and the unmonitor¬ 
ed issue of BRs to leak vast sums of 
money out of the securities market. 
These funds then found their way into 
the stock exchange. 

Now.the RBI and its PDO have begun 
the difficult job of tracking down every 
BR and reconciling each ledger entry. 
This is not proving to be easy. In some 
cases, ledger entries at one t^nk show¬ 
ing a sale to another are not reflected in 
similar ledger entries at the other bank. 
In other cases, there is some doubt about 
the authenticity of the BRs themselves; 
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The 

speculation 

No evidence; 
just rumours 

ANZGRINDLAYS 

The bank was forced to issue 
a denial after rumours swept 
the market that it had lost 
money on the scam 


DHIRUBHAIAMBANI 



The Indian Express tied 
Mehta in with an attempt to 
boost the Reliance share, a 
charge the company denied 


GHULAMNABIAZAD 



Somebody began planting 
blind items suggesting that 
the minister had phoned the 
finance ministry on 
Harshad’s behalf 


UDAYANBOSE 

After the Indian Express 
suggested that he was part 
of Reliance-Harshad 
Me^a nexus, his company 
took out ads to declare its 
innocence 



the extreme view is that some were for¬ 
ged, while the milder version has it that 
low-level bank employees Were bribed 
into issuing false BRs. 

The Harshad scam came to light when 
the SBI discovered that in its enthusiasm 
to do business with Mehta it had given 
him over Rs 600 crore worth of securit¬ 
ies for which it neither had BRs nor pro¬ 
of (in the form of ledger entries) of sale 
to other banks. 

Worried vSBI officials approached the 
PDO for a full statement of the bank’s 
securities po.sition. When this confirm¬ 
ed the Rs 6(X) crore-plus shortfall, the 
bankers pressed the panic button and the 
scandal broke. 

N ow, the RBI is grappling with the 
enormous task of reconciling the 
securities positions of all the banks 
involved in these transactions. Over the 
last fortnight, senior RBI officials have 
been trying to match BRs held by banks 
with the ledgers of the banks that are sup¬ 
posed to have issued them. 

The picture that emerges is of an unre¬ 
gulated market, gone berserk with 
greed. It is tempting to conclude that 
nationalisation is at the root of the bank¬ 
ing industry’s present ills. But, in fact, it 
transpires that prestigious foreign banks 
were also a part of this securities mad¬ 
ness. The general view appears to have 
been: if an unregulated market exists, 
then why not take advantage of it? 

The first bank to come clean was Stan¬ 
dard and Chartered, a British bank that 
has had its own share of ups and downs 
in its international operations over the 
last five years. Aware that a new scandal 
could erode its already fragile global 
reputation, the bank’s head office in Lon¬ 
don rushed a high-level team to Bombay 
to find out just what was going on. 

To its credit, Standard and Chartered 
was the first to come clean. It admitted 
that its Bombay branch had been involv¬ 
ed in transactions that were "in breach of 
the group’s established control 
procedures". 

The bank estimated that its total deal¬ 
ings in the securities transactions that it 
was examining amounted to 100 million 
pounds sterling. It reckoned that half 
this amount may have been lost and set 
aside 50 million pounds sterling to cover 
possible losses. 

The amounts involved are not smsQl. 
A loss of 50 million pounds sterling 
amounts to nearly Rs 300 crore. And 
yeL by most accounts, Standard and 


THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA: confused 


Chartered was not one of the big boys in 
the securities market. 

Nor was it the only foreign bank to be 
involved in BR-relatcd transactions. 
After rumours swept Bombay that ANZ 
Grindlays had lost a relatively minor Rs 
50 crore on securities deals, the bank 
issued a categorical statement denying 
such speculation. It asserted that it had 
nothing to do with the scandal. But mar¬ 
ket gossips would not be silenced; per¬ 
haps, ANZ Grindlays had been dragged 
into the 'controversy because of reports 
that it dealt with Mehta and the National 
Housing Bank (NHB) last month when 
the bull had to genera^ funds to make 
good the SBI shortfall. 

P redictably, Indian banks were even 
more involved in Mehta’s opera¬ 
tions. While the RBI will not make any 









ottlciul statements until Janakiraman 
presents his report to the finance mini- 
str>'. its onicials sjx'culated that the SBI 
was not the only hunk that was likely to 
lose a packet. Among the other names 
that were floating around were Canaru 
Bank, UCO Bank (whose chairman was 
sent on leave by the RBI), the Bank of 
Karad (in many ways, the key to some 
transactions), the State Bank of Hydera¬ 
bad and the National Housing Bank. 

There was speculation that many 
financial services subsidiaries of the 
nationalised banks also stood to lose 
money. The names most often mention¬ 
ed were SBF Capital Markets and Can- 
bank Financial Services. 

Meanwhile, heads continued to roll. 
As the Bank of Karad kept featuring in 
transaction after transaction, the RBI 
asked its chairman, Chintamani 
Kanade, to proceed on leave. It also tar¬ 
geted another director, (^e high-profile 
market wizard Bhupen Dalai. He was 
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There an fears that the 
government may 00 too far 
in its eagerness to 
demonstrate its good 
intentions. Such fears 
received a new impetus 
when MJ. Pherwani, who 
had been asked to resign as 
NHBcMef overthe 
scandai, died of a heart 
attack 


At the finance 
ndnisby, IWanmohan 
Singh was set to be 
appaUed by the ievei of 
connivance 
demonstrated by bank 
officials who 
participated in 
Mehta’s manipulations 


issued a show-cause notice and asked to 
explain the nature of the bank's involve¬ 
ment in the securities scam. The deci¬ 
sion to investigate Dalafs role served 
notice that this time around, the govern¬ 
ment was serious about getting to the bot¬ 
tom of the scandal. Otherwise, it would 
have never risked tangling with .ai hea¬ 
vyweight like Dalai. 

Meanwhile, another financial heavy¬ 
weight found himself dragged into the 
controversy. Udayan Bo.se, best known 
for Credit Capital Finance Corporation, 
was named by the Indian Express which 
suggested that his Merwanjee Securities 
had become involved in the scam in an 
effort to prop up the price of the Relian¬ 
ce share. Bose, who is a friend of Dhirub- 
hai Ambani's, reacted with anger and 
outrage. He denied any wrong-doing on 
bis pan or on the pan of any of his compa¬ 
nies and issued large ads in the newspa¬ 
pers (including the Indian Express) to 
present his side of the story. 
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77te CBPs case a^instBarskad 


Kt 
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A fter poring oVer thbuitands of 
documents for more than a 
. week, the i2-nieffiber team of the 
Oenirg^ Buieau: of tnvesiigdtot 
' (CBl) has drawn up a comprehensive 
cbiirge»sl)eet against Haishad M^ta. 
-Hie bureau seeks to prosecute Har< 
-.Shad Mehta on seven counts. 

If convicted and .sentenced, Mehta 
could face even life imprisonment, if 
the sentenoe-is concurrent and up to 
SO years. If the sentence does not run 
concurrmtly, six of the offences will 
be registers under the various sec¬ 
tions of the Indiahf enat CodedPC). 
;;^ite other charge is under djfe 
' l»irevendon of Corruption Act. 

Thissection 

de^S criminal breach of trust by 
publict^ant, otitj bankers, merch- 
afi^ori^tatsjtitlatestodieaccus- . 
.'e|!^ comlrifitirig: brimina^ of 
ti:^ inresjpectbfthe property that he 
4^i|iiiWdstied with. If convicted Mehta 
r ' ;(^ld facelift inoprisonment or a jail 
^V jnt^up to ten years, 

> ' tnough the authorities and 
f; Mehta are now claiming that as die 
deeds have been squaied up there is ; 
np outlet did l^preme Court had rul- 
W in 198^ thart refund of defalcated 
, ,|^ipttey does not ahspive the accused 
('■■wtindoffen^. ’ , 
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11 Stdlwi 4t«, lil«; The section 
deats with cheadng and dishonesty. 
And Mehta atleg^y induced the 
banks to give money to him and cre¬ 
dit .bankers' cheques in his name on- 
the strength of ^Ise documents' If' 
Ctmvicted, Mthta coiild face up to 
seven years iiiqirisonmeni, 

: i|iMt|mit20(BK IK: This sec¬ 
tion deals-wid) criminal cc^inracy 
and relates tn cas^ whare die accus¬ 
edIs pimy toacoiiispiracy forcomrim^^ 
UAg acrime. In ddscase, it related to 
Mehta's attempt s defraud the banks . 
of their s«orities by using forged 
Bank Receipts (BRsy. The section 
attracts a minimum punishment of 
six months in jail. 

Athslktlil: 4iB7j, 11^ This part 
involves fotgidy ^ a vtduable secu¬ 
rity, MU, etc, Ir (tos with forging a 
dc^ment, giving authority to any 
person to make or transfer any valua- - 
ble security or to receive the prin¬ 
ciple, interest or dividends, or to 
receive any securities or any docu-^ 
meut purporting to be a receipt 
acknowledging die payment of 
mcaiey for die delivery of any secu¬ 
rity. Tlie offmoe is punishable with 
impri^tiietit for life or to ten 
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years imprisonment with fine. 

■ SMftoil IM: Relates to 
forgery for thte purpose of cheating. 
If a person fudges a document widi 
an inten tkxi to cheat or defraud anyo¬ 
ne he is liable to be sentenced to 
seven yearn imprisonment, along 
with a fme. Mebta 'is to be charged- 
with forging BRs. 

This section 

i aliio deals With fpi^eiy, And Midim Is 
^bmnjt charged with usih^ faise'^Rs, 
even’ tjipujdi he had full ^Wjedge; 
' of the fact didt they aft noi gimndae 
ddcumenrS. Thd , section atfra^ a 
maxiinum of ye^ 

_ 

t^AK'ms skddhdeaB'Wi^hiv 
bi^ govemroent officiSls. Attracts a 
maximuffl. -ponhdmwDt of seven. 
yeats.BnpHstmm^... . , 
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After ten days of 
enquiries, the CBI 
team headed by K. 
Madhavan had come 
to the conduskm thdt 
what has been 
reveaied so ter is on^ 
the tip of the keberg 


cars MADHAVAN IN BOMBAY: getting at the root of the scandal 


The Express ’ Bose story came on the 
heels of other stories suggesting that the 
Ambanis had used Mehta to push up the 
price of their share. Reliance denied it. 
But by then, even political heavy¬ 
weights had begun to feature in the saga. 
It was widely speculated that Union 
minister for parliamentary affairs Ghu- 
1am Nabi Azad knew Mehta, and had put 
in a word for him with the finance mini¬ 
stry. No evidence was ever adduced to 
support this thesis—and there is no rea¬ 
son to believe that Azad behaved impro¬ 
perly — but blind items hinting at the 
minister's involvement continued to 
appear. 

H ow far would the RBI go to punish 
the guilty? So far, nobody has 
actually lost his job — all we have had 
are suspensions, and orders to go on 
leave. But Manmohan Singh is said to be 
so determined to clean up the financial 
system that there is certain to be pressure 
on the bank to go beyond raps on the 
knuckles. Certainly, RBI Governor S. 


Venkitaramanan appears to be serious: 
four grade-A employees from the PDO 
have already been suspended for allow¬ 
ing procedural irregularities in the 
upkeep of registers that helped the scam 
artists get ahead. 

But equally, there are also fears that 
the govemment may go too far in its 
eagerness to demonstrate its good inten¬ 
tions. Such fears received a new impetus 
when M.J. Pherwani, who had been ask¬ 
ed to resign as chief of the NHB over the 
Harshad Mehta scandal, died suddenly 
of a heart attack. 

Pherwani’s family went for the 
government's jugular, claiming that its 
eagerness to pin the blame on the late 
banker had led to the tension and stress 
that precipitated the attack. (See Busi¬ 
ness Diary,) 

"The govemment and the press have 
taken my daddy away from me," scream¬ 
ed Monica Jhaveri, Pherwani's 
daughter. And her anguish touched a 
chord amongst those who had admired 
Pherwani' s brilliance during his lifetime. 


On the other hand, despite the genui¬ 
ne sorrow over Pherwani's demise, 
there was little sympathy for Harshad 
Mehta. When Madhavan summoned 
him to the CBTs Bombay headquarters 
at Tanna House for a tape-recorded inter¬ 
rogation, the big bull accompanied by 
his lawyer, the highly-regarded Atul 
Dayal, grinned happily at the photogra¬ 
phers who crowded around the building. 

The intention, presumably, was to 
demonstrate confidence. In fact, it had 
the opposite effect. When photographs 
of Mehta’s corpulent form striding into 
Tanna House made the next day’s front 
pages, the general reaction was one of 
outrage. 

Clearly, Mehta thought that he was 
home and dry. This offended those who 
believed that he ought to show some 
remorse for the small people who had 
hurled their savings into the market in 
his wake. 

But then, Mehta says he has done noth¬ 
ing wrong. And who knows, his lawyers 
may even convince the judge of that. • 

Jtafirir Nmymr/BoaUmy 
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Now what? 


Where to put your money in the post-Harshad era 


id you put your money 
where your eyes were? Did, 
you believe the endless 
hype in the business press 
about the God-like genius 
of Harshad Mehta? Did you forget your 
parent's warning not to believe everyth¬ 
ing you read in the papers? 

If you did you're probably a lot poo¬ 
rer today than you were a mere six 
months ago. And you’ve probably decid¬ 
ed that the stock market is a mug’s game. 

Oddly enough, the market is probably 
in much better shape than it has been for 
a long time. The scam artists have been 
cleared out. (Though, of course, insider 
dealing remains the credo of every big 
operator.) The solid stocks are reflecting 
their intrinsic strength and prices are oft¬ 
en quite reasonable. 

No, you won’t make a million over¬ 
night. And no business magazine will 
ask you to pose for its cover in an outsize 
suit leaning awkwardly against a Toyota 
Lexus. 

But you will probably get a reasona- 
• ble return that — with a bit of luck — 
will keep you ahead of the rate of infla¬ 
tion. And a conservatively managed 
portfolio will appreciate over the years. 

Says M.R. Mayya, executive director 
of the Bombay Stock Exchange (BSE), 
"Yes, there is a setback in the market at 
the moment, but investors should not 
feel scared. They should look at it as a 
place for investments and not as a* 
casino." 

W hat caused the boom? It now 
seems clear that the funds that Har¬ 
shad Mehta skimmed off the banking 
system pushed up share prices. And as 
the madness mounted, the lunatics took 
over the asylum: every small trader dis¬ 
posed off inventory to fling cash into the 
share bazaar. (See following story,) This 
gave rise to the casino mentality. 

But, at the same time, there were 
some genuine reasons , for the boom. 
Two major budgetary announcements 
— the abolition bf wealth tax on share¬ 
holdings and the invitation to foreigners 


to invest in our stock exchanges—were 
authentic bullish factors. The first ensur¬ 
ed that money was transferred from 
those areas of investment that attracted 
wealth tax to the market. And the second 
led to a scramble to buy up shares at 
cheap prices before foreigners entered 
the market. The calculation was that the 
foreigners would be willing to pay high¬ 
er rates for those same shares. 

There was also a feeling that with the 
abolition of the licence-permit-quota 
raj, business would find it easier to func¬ 
tion. Consequently, the private sector 
would make greater profits, and this 
encouraged investment in shares. 
Moreover, the prospect of increased 
foreign investment served as a spur to 
those who believed that private industry 
was ready for take-off. 

Many brokers feel that the positive 
factors still remain despite the end of the 
Mehta-inspired madness. These factors 
alone were not enough to have caused a 
boom of the magnitude of the 1992 
explosion, but they should ensure that 
the stock market grows at a steady pace 
over the next few years. 



MpR. Mayya, the BSE 
execuliwdiraclor, 
attuned, "Yet, there it a 
tetback in the fflarket at the 
moment, but invetton 
thouM not feel tcared. They 
ehouid look at it at a place 
for invettmentt and not at a 
catino" 






A t the BSE, they point out that the ave¬ 
rage price/eamings (P/E) ratio of 
the 30 best-selling shares still hovers 
around 40 points, even though the Sen- 
sex has shed nearly 1,0(X) points since 
its peak of 4,360. Says Pradip Shah, the 
managing director of Credit Rating 
Information Services India Limited 
(CRISIL), "These ratios are based on the 
1991 results, but I’m rather pessimistic 
about this year’s results. These P/E 
ratios will come down." 

In effect, this means that some market 
experts believe that despite the crash, 
shares are still over-valued. 

So, should you wait before buying 
shares? 

Opinions are divided. Nobody dis¬ 
putes that in the long run the market will 
grow. The worries are about the immedi¬ 
ate future. Some brokers expect a further 
correction, while others say that despite 
the inflated P/E ratio, prices will not go 
down because the middle class is treat¬ 
ing the performance of the market as the 
benchmark of the success of Manmohan 
Singh's economic policies. So, even if 
this year’s results are slightly disappoin¬ 
ting, the institutions will buy shares to 
keep prices high. 

N^t about the scant? Will it make a 
difference? Again, opinions are divided. 
Market analyst Deepak Mohoni sees it 
as a catharsis. He argues that the manner 
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If there is a lesson to 
be learned from the 
madness of 1992, It Is 
that the Indian share 
maricetissmi 
unregidatodylsstill 
comipt,andlsstiH 
capable of being 
manipulated by a 

thlMfbi rjirjfgitniir 


in which the media went for the guilty 
men, and the progress of the govern¬ 
ment's investigation serve as a certifica¬ 
te for the stock exchange. Mohoni says 
that foreign investors will now trust the 
Indian markets, and be further convinc¬ 
ed of their cleanliness. 

Pradip Shah remains sceptical. "I 
would really wish that that were the 
case," he says. "That may happen in the 
long run, but before that all it will prove 
is that our system is not very mature. 
That will hardly encourage foreigners to 
pul their money in the Indian market." 

If Vhis is not a bad time to invest," 
I says K. Dharampal, head of Bom¬ 
bay's Fairgrowth Investments. "If 
you're entering the market as an inves¬ 
tor and not as a speculator, then you can 
gain." 

Some tips: 

• Do not buy a share simply because it 
has gone up dramatically in value. If you 
can't work out why the price has risen so 
much, do not assume that it will conti¬ 
nue to rise. The chances are that some 
scam ^ist is manipulating the price and 
you will get burnt. 

• Look at the company and not the 
share. Do not be fooled by a high coui^n 
rate on debentures. These are the Indian 

SUNDAY ^1 May-d Junt ^5^ 


equivalent of junk bonds. And do not 
touch them if a credit agency like CRI- 
SIL does not rate them highly. 

• Diversify your portfolio. Don't back 
one group, or concentrate on one 
industry. Similarly, while it is difficult 
to go wrong with blue chips, these are 
^expensive, so back the odd dark horse 
also. 

• By common consent, the all-time 
good buys arc eight blue-chip scrips: 
Hindustan Lever, Tata Steel, ITC, 
Telco, Century, Grasim and ACC. 

• If your neighbour gives you a tip, and 
unless he happens to ht Dhirubhai 
Ambani or Aditya Birla, ignore it. The 
market is full of f^aise rumours. 

• Stick to industries which are thought 
of as having a bright future: cement, 
steel, sugar, fertilisers, power and paper. 

• There is some dispute over the price at 
which Unit Trust's Mastergain will be 
quoted on the market. But remember 
that if you have no access to detailed 
information and cannot monitor your 
investments on a day-to-day basis, 
mutual funds remain your best bet. 

I f there is a lesson to be learned from 
the madness of 1992, it is that the Indi¬ 


an share market is still unregulated, is 
still corrupt, and is still capable of being 
manipulated by a single racketeer. 

While BSE authorities insist that they 
warned against buying shares when pri¬ 
ces were high, and are correct in saying 
that they were suspicious of Mehta right 
from the beginning, the fact remains that 
they totally failed to police their 
exchange. Even now, the state of the mar¬ 
ket is such that the Wall Street scandals 
involving the likes of Michael Milken 
and Ivan Boesky seem like a teddy- 
bears’ picnic. 

But at the same time, there often is no 
alternative but to invest in shares. With 
galloping inflation, money placed in fix¬ 
ed deposits often earns a negative net 
rate of interest. The stock market still 
acts as an effective hedge against 
inflation. 

In the long run, as the private sector 
grows and as foreign investment 
increases, the market will flourish. But 
those who hold out for short-term gains, 
will always run the risk of losing eve¬ 
rything. And so will those whose greed 
causes them to hold on to shares even 
when they have already made a huge 
profit. 

Remember J. Paul Getty’s maxim* he 
became the world’s richest man by 
always selling out too early. • 

$M§h PMdmmuMuHi/Bo m imy 
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The culture of greed and how it bankrupted 
small investors 


• Meena Chona, 40, is a housewife who 
has invested in the stock exchange for 
two decades. In I9H5, when the market 
boomed, the value of her portfolio sky¬ 
rocketed. But nothing prepared her for 
the fever of 1991-92. Scrips that she had 
been .sitting on Jor years went through 
the roof Suddenly, she had made huge 
sums by doing nothing. 

'Throughout March and April, I kept 
telling my hu.sband that we should sell 
and book .some profits. But we got gree¬ 
dy as the market kept rising," .she 
explain.s. "Now, at least 80 per cent of 
the people have lost money ." 

• Akshay Pandit, 38, runs a small cloth 
.siore in the bustling Bombay locality of 
Kalbadevi. He always regarded the 
.stock market with .some suspicion, but in 
October 1991 friends convinced him to 
risk Rs 10,000 on share.s. When the 
inve.stment multiplied in four months. 
Pandit abandoned his former wariness 
cmd entered the market in a big way in 
'March 1992. Unable to afford such blue 
chips as TISCO, he went for lesser- 
known companies who.se .shares had 
appreciated: among them, Karnataka 
Ball Bearing and A rvind Liquid Ga.ses. 

When the market crashed after the 
Harshad Mehta affair, it was the les.ser- 
^ known companies that were shown to he 
duds. Today, a dazed Pandit is poorer 
by lakh.s. 

• Hemant Shah, 27, inherited a million- 
rupee diamond business from his father. 
When the boom of 1991 began, he saw in 
it an opportunity to enter the big league. 
After .some initial gains, he diverted 
funds from his husine.s.s into the market. 
On paper, he had become a crorepati. 


But when the crash came, these paper 
gains were wiped out and today, Shah 
teeters at the edge of bankruptcy. 

T he theory of capitalism tells us 
that the stock market is a 
mechanism that allows indivi¬ 
duals to channel savings into 
productive activity. But the 
Indian reality is that few of the investors 
'vho were drawn to the market during 
the recent madness cared anything about 
productive activity. They knew nothing 
about the companies whose shares they 
bought, and were motivated solely by 
the prospect of quick gains. 

The boom of 1991-92 had nothing to 
do with industry, and everything to do 
with gambling. For the small investor— 
buffeted by an inflation rate that exceed¬ 
ed the rate of interest—the stock market 



Finance minister Manmohan 
Singh treated the stock 
market boom as a vindication 
of his economic policies, and 
by withdrawing income tax 
concessions in his original 
budget proposals, pushed the 
middle class Into'^ market 



represented that ultimate mirage; the 
casino where any man could break the 
bank on any day. 

But in the long run, the house always 
wins in every casino. And mirages tend 
to fade. 

So it >vas with the madness of 1992. 
The insiders and the smart operators 
sold out in tinie. Some went home with 
crores. But the small people who pawn¬ 
ed jewellery and poured their savings 
into the market went home broke. 

It is a tragedy that everybody must 
accept the responsibility for. Finance 
minister Manmohan Singh treated the 
boom as a vindication of his economic 
policies, and by withdrawing income 
tax concessions in his original budget 
proposals, pushed the middle classes 
into the market. In fact, the boom was 
fuelled by Harshad Mehta’s scam, 
which in turn was made possible by the 
ineptitude and dishonesty of the banks 
that Singh’s ministry runs. 

The stock market itself turned out to 
be a corrupt operation that thrived on 
insider trading. In any western country, 
the vast majority of its operators would 
have been led away in handcuffs by now. 

And the media fed this cult of greed. 
They glorified the swindlers of the stock 
market and let people believe that it was 
possible to make money without having 
to work for it. 


W hy did the investors lose? Essenti¬ 
ally. because theyTlid not under¬ 
stand the principles of the boom. 

• Mehta and his ilk diverted hundreds of 
crores of bank money into the market. 
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THE SILENCE AFTER THE CRASH: the 

stock exchange wore a deserted look 

This meant that there were more funds 
chasing the same number of shares. Con¬ 
sequently, the price of these shares rose. 

• Recognising their power, the oper> 
tors then seized on bogus companies — 
often firms that had closed down — and 
pushed the price of their shares up. 
Thus, the stocks multiplied in value 
overnight. 

• Small investors came in ftfter the 
values had gone up, and were told by the 
media that the boom would continue. 
Consequently, they bought these bogus 
shares. At this stage, Mehta and his ilk 
sold out at a huge profit. 

• Now, the institutions will step in to 
maintain market stability. But it is the 
blue chips that they will buy, not the 
bogus shares that the small investors 
were suckered into purchasing. 

But while it is the salaried people 
whose plight evokes the most comment, 
they are not the only losers. For the first 
time, small traders all over India put 
their money in the market. Oddly 
enough, this was a consequence of the 
recession. Generally, these traders tie 
their cash up in inventory. But with the 
slump in demand, they cut back on inven¬ 
tory. This led them to have more cash in 
hand — and much of this money found 
its way into the market. 

Says Ajit Dayal of Quantum Financi¬ 


al Services: "Once these small traders 
had cash on them, there was nowhere 
else that they could head. Banks were 
out because these were cash transac¬ 
tions. And so, the stock market represen¬ 
ted the perfect opportunity." 

These traders brought their own spe-, 
culative style to the market. Says a 
broker: "What you saw was the triumph 
of the sattawallah'. the kind of person 
who bought and sold several times dur¬ 
ing a trading session. As a trader he wan¬ 
ted quick bucks. He got them too, except 
that the crash came before anyone expec¬ 
ted it." 

B ut why single out traders? Nearly all 
of Bombay partook of the stock 
exchange madness. The film industry 
stopped reading Trade Guide and 
switched to BusinessWorld. One lead¬ 
ing actor who was a top hero in his hey- 
dey put a crore into the market. The 
Kutchis in the film business turned to 
music directors Kalyanji-Anandji for 
advice on stock-related matters. 

Finally, it got to the stage where films 
were held up because their producers 
thought they could get a better return by 
investing the money on the stock mar¬ 
ket. As film finance is usually raised on 
the hundi market at usurious rates of inte¬ 
rest, the fact that producers should put 
these funds into the market demonstrat¬ 
ed how confident they were of getting an 
even higher return. 

Retailers—some of them Kutchis — 
also flocked to the market. Their ration¬ 
ale was roughly the same as that of the 
small traders. And like the traders, most 


gloried in paper profits and failed to sell 
out in lime. A fortnight ago, market gos¬ 
sip had it that two of Bombay’s leading 
department stores (both in the Mala- 
bar/Cumballa Hill area) were up for sale 
because their proprietors had been burnt 
by the crash. 

T he conventional wisdom on the stock 
market is that the crash is probably a 
good thing. The governing body of the 
Bombay Stock Exchange had always 
warned investors that the prices were 
too high and even Harshad Mehta advis¬ 
ed salaried people to stick to mutual 
funds. At the market, they believe that 
loo much is made of the losses to small 
investors and that the real losers are 
traders and businessmen who thought 
that the slock exchange offered a better 
return than their own businesses. 

Says a broker: "We are glad to be rid 
of them. Now, we will get a new kind of 
investor. It will either be somebody who 
is looking for a long-term return. Or it 
will be the kind of clerk who painstaking¬ 
ly fills out a Mastergain form. The mad¬ 
ness has at last ended." 

That sounds reasonable, b^ is only- 
part of the story. The fact is mat small 
investors did lose their savings. And that, 
the stock market proved totally incapa¬ 
ble of policing itself. 

But finally, it isn’t individuals or insti¬ 
tutions who are to blame, but the culture 
itself: a culture of greed, where the dis¬ 
tinction between the market and the casi¬ 
no was blurred. And where everyone 
was promised something for nothing. • 
Omyinm iMi/BomImy I 
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Starvation covemp? 

Adivasis are dying of hunger in Rajasthan. But nobody seems to care 



I t’s a study in contrast. The widely least 29 tribals have been largely ignored, due to malnutrition. Her eight-year-old 

reported deaths of three tribals in Barely 80 km from Udaipur, in the son, Suresh, died a few days later, said 

the Surguja and Jhabua districts of tiny village of Mundkoshia, two Adiva- his father, Devi Lai. Both died after com- 

Madhya Pradesh have changed sis died between 3 and 7 March. Except plaining of stomach aches. They were 

the fortunes of that backward belt, for a casual mention in the Hindi press, on a diet consisting of dry, wheat chapa- 

Government aid is flowing in, officials these deaths went by without a whim- /is eaten with a little bit of red chilli pow> 

and politicians are shuttling in and out, per. Udaipur collector Rakesh Srivasta- derand salt, 

and the generous mood is likely to conii- va said he had "no information" about 

nue for some more (time: Adivasis are either the starvation deaths or malnutri- “Po make matters worse 4br Devi Lai, 

only too glad to take whatever they are tion in his district. I his other son, Kaloo (4), has been ill 

getting, knowing that the good times Investigations by Sunday havi for a while, complaining of a stomach 
won’t last long. But, in another BJP- revealed that Nakibai, an Adivasi ache and is unable to digest the rotis, A 

ruled state, the hiiserable deaths of at woman, died in Mundkoshia on 3 March bit ofgoat milk in the mornings is all that 
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h« has for food. 

Devi Lai, who gets work occasionally 
as a daily labourer, says he had taken 
Nakibai and Suresh to a government- 
appointed compounder at Koliyar, four 
kilometres away. "He gave them an 
injection and told me to come back. But 
I could not go again, as each injection 
costs Rs 15," lamented Devi Lai. The 


year-old, is currently keeping the home 
fire burning by. collecting tendu leaves. 
But once the tendu season is over, the 
family will have to be content with the 
occasional earnings of Devi Lai. 

At the time of writing, Devi Lai’s lar¬ 
der, had 20 kg of wheat—considered a 
princely quantity. But, it must be conser¬ 
ved and rationed carefully as the scarcity 



Tribala at Stampuiallata: the PM la of lltito lMl|i 




To make matters 
worse for Devi 
Lai, his other 
son, Kaloo, has 
been III fora 
while, complain* 
Ing of a stomach 
ache and Is una* 
hie to digest 
rot/s. Abn of 
goat milk Is all 
that ho has for 
food 


compounder. Prabhu Lai, however, den¬ 
ies having treated Devi Lai’s wife and 
son, but admits that he examined Kaloo 
and says he had malaria and bronchitis. 
A dose of chloroquin was administered^ 
to the child, but he was "a little” malnou- 
irished”, Lai admitted. 

Life for Kaloo has become miserable 
in the process. He cannot walk and sits 
listlessly in a twin-room hut. When his 
father is away at work. Kaloo is left to 
the care of the neighbours. His only sur¬ 
viving sibling, a sister who is just a ten-. 


in the village is expected to last till the 
next harvest at Diwali. Although Devi 
Lai receives his meagre quota of two kg 
of wheat every month from the public 
distribution system(PDS), the quantity 
is far less than his requirements. Devi 
Lai had planted com and rice on his two- 
bigha farm (half of which is uncultiva- 
ble), but the rice plants have withered 
because of the drought conditions and he 
is left with a sack of com. 

A ltogether, there are 42 Adivasi fami¬ 
lies in Mundkoshia. According to a 
report in the Hindi weekly Saptahik Hin¬ 
dustan, scarcity conditions owing to the 
drought have resulted in widespread 
malnutrition, which has been responsi-, 
ble for the death of 29 tribals in 
Rajasthan. This toll includes two deaths 
in Mundkoshia, 14 in village Bedas, in 
Dhariwad tehsil, six in Kamali and Kali- 
wad tehsiU one in Mokhi, three in the 
vicinity of Banswara, and one each in 
Modar, Telaya and Jhambodi, in the erst¬ 
while princely state of Dungarpur. 
Although the actual causes of the deaths 
were tuberculosis and diarrhoea, there 
can be little doubt that these victims had 
become susceptible to these diseases 
and death because of acute malnutrition. 


Already night-blindedness caused by 
vitamin A deficiency, is a fairly com¬ 
mon malady in the tribal areas of the 
Rajasthan, ^bhu Lai, the compounder 
at Kolyari, admits that there has been a 
deteriorating public health situation 
over the last one year. "Bronchitis, TB, 
asthma and night-blindedness have 
increased", he says. With the onset of 
the monsoon, malaria and diarrhoea will 
also be seen. 

Government supplies of medicines 
and essential drugs are scarce, says Prab¬ 
hu Lai, who has set up a private clinic. 
Most of his patients can ill afford to pay. 
and Lai, whose fees are low, is generous 
enough to offer his services and essenti¬ 
al dmgs on credit. 

Udaipur collector Srivastava says he 
has sent medical teams throughout the 
district and has also given village parwo- 
ris (village-level officials) emergency 
rations of wheat. Of the ten tehsih in 
Udaipur, six have been officially declar¬ 
ed drought-hit, while another two are 
said to be experiencing scarcity 
conditions. 

But the government’s action is more a. 
matter of course. The truth is that there is 
simply no food to feed the string and 
the malnourished in the state. Wheat 
sanctions, for instance, says Srivastava. 
have been drastically cut; from 14,500 
metric tonne per month for Udaipur dis¬ 
trict in January to 5,500 metric tonne at 
present. Kerosene too, is down, from 
11,000 kilolitre in January to 900 kilo¬ 
litre a month at present. 

At village Shampura Kala, a few kilo¬ 
metres away from Mundkoshia, the Adi¬ 
vasi population has been depending enti¬ 
rely on the PDS for survival. But the 
monthly ration of two kilograms of 
wheat for an individual is barely 
enough. Not surprisingly, the villagers, 
especially the young and able-bodied, 
are migrating to Udaipur in large 
numbers. 

Contrary to the popular belief that the 
monsoons will bring relief, the forecast 
is not quite optimistic. For, even if the 
rains come in time, it will be a while befo¬ 
re the harvest can be reaped. Until then 
the rains could mean epidemics, disease 
and death, as the water becomes pollut¬ 
ed and the remote villages get seperated 
from the mainland. 

For Kaloo, the future is bleak. Barely 
four years old, he has seen the death of 
his mother and brother. Whether he will 
himself survive the white dry seasons is 
anybody’s guess. • 
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Taming tlie llgora 


The Centre bans the LTTE, but will the move pay off? 


I ndia is no longer a safe haven for the 
Tigers. After almost a decade of 
osciliatiiig emotions swinging in 
favour and against the Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam (LTTE), the organisa¬ 
tion has finally been banned in India 
Describing the LTTE as an "unlawful 
association" under the Unlawful Activit¬ 
ies (Prevention) Act, 1967, the Union 
home minister said that the continuous 
presence of the LTTE in India had been 
posing a threat to the security, sovereign¬ 
ty and integrity of the country 
The banning marked a victory for 
Tamil Nadu chief minister Jayalalitha, 
who had been advocating such a step 
since early March What is more, she 
had even set 21 May, Rajiv Gandhi's 
first death anniversary, as the deadline 
for the Centre's decision The ban also 
came close on the heels of the Congress 
plenary session at Tirupati last month 
where Jayalalitha's views were fulfy 
endorsed Says former foreign secretary 
A P Venkateshwaran "The decision to 
ban the LTTE has been taken to coincide 
with the anniversary of Rajiv Gandhi's 
death" 

Evidently, the Centre found it diffi¬ 
cult to Ignore Jayalalitha’s stndent 
demand any more and performeda com¬ 
plete volte-face Earlier—about a fort¬ 
night back — home minister S B Cha- 
van had said in Pune that he would not 
ban the LTTE until he had enough evid¬ 
ence to declare it as a definite threat to 
India 

Public memory being short, the Cen¬ 
tre IS trying to gloss over the fact that it 
had once set up training camps for Sri ' 
Lankan Tamil militant groups in Tamil 
Nadu during the chief mimstership of j 
M.0 Ramachandran And, ironically, 
Jayal alitha had then sung the praises of 
the LTTE, demanding the Centre’^ sup¬ 
port for the rebels. 

But now that it has come, how effec¬ 
tive is foe ban likety to be? There is room 
for enoi^ scqi^sm, say analysts. 
After the crackdown on foeLTTE by tile 
Cnitre and foe Jsyalalifoa regime, foe 
Tigers havenoiforimdpreaeiiice inindia. 
T^y do nfo ifoVe aiqf cOd^ addmsa OT' 
any office. Sofe^ spealdng, foe LTin& 
has ho overt exutenbe in India. Says 
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LTTImlIttwtotaaiftoHrtMi’lQwnIn 
MLankariwfomial pranone* hi Mia 


Though all political 
parties In thoatata 
have walcomad the ban 
on the LTTEf It la fonrod 
that the ban order may 
bamlauaadhy 
Jayalalitha to haiaaa 
her polHloal opponents 


Venkateshwaran: "Besides mrving a 
psychological purpose, it is difficult to 
say what it will achieve " 

Although the baftvntght not affect the 
LTTE directly, those who are symp«he-' 
tic towards the outfit may face penal 
action. And this is what foo Oppo¬ 

sition, in Tamil Nadu, fed uncomforta- 
' ble about. Thobgh all political patties in 
foe state have welcomed foOnieasure, k 
IS feared that foe ban order nhiywmieas- 
ed by Jayafalifoa to harass pifotical 

on>Qnents. ^ 

$ays former external minister. 

Inder Kumar Qujiai: Tt hTtindeffitandg- 
ble that foe hmi order has been isstied 


sination of Rajiv Gandhi. But the congra¬ 
tulatory call by Jayalifofoa to foe home 
minister causes some concern, as it is 
wdl known that foe ruling party in 
Tamil Nadu has its owp ofo^ves and 
style to deal with poittical adversaries." 

What next? Legally, the Notification 
will have to be confirmed by foe Unlaw¬ 
ful Activities (Invention) Tribunal, a 
statotmy fe()uiicitient, under the provi- 
sionsoffoeUtllawfdActivtties(Pieven- 
non) Act. Once that is done, the order 
will come iigo force. But the biggest 
[ dialleuge will be to prevent Jayalalitha 
I feomimsiasing the awesome powers that 
[ wib now come her way • 
i MmltmtHbm Umut/NtwDM 


*Jt it Sij 
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THF ( ONNKCTION 

Bombay, the trading metropolis, 
could prove the symbiotic and continuing 
link between art and commerce 















Bombay remained intriguing but rise of modem art capitals of Paris, 
elusive, though I visited it many London and New York, art had a 

limes over the years. In the late continuous and symbiotic link with 

Seventies and early Eighties 1 spent cotnmerce. 
altogether four months there, yet, I The Bengalis, in building that 

did not achieve a satisfactory psy- socio-cultural and artistic edifice 
chological contact with the people they call the Bengal Renaissance, 

of the city. This happened 25 years had ignored the commercial les- 

after my first visit, when I had beco- sons of the Italian Renaissance.That 
me a product of the East and the brought Calcutta down. Simulta- 

West. By 1989,1 had seen many par- neously, 1 had become aware that in 

IS of the world. 1 had lived abroad s(x:ialist India’s minefield of curbs 

for almost 20 years. My deep preju- and controls, the businessman w^is 
dice against business had been dis- on a battlefield daily, facing the 
solved in the waters of wider expe- buckshot of the babus and the 
riencc. I had come to realise that, canon and flintlock fireof thcpoliti- 

from the Italian Renaissance to the cians and mandarins. 




THK CONTINUITY 

This model has posed for 
sittings at the J.J. School of 
Arts for students over the 
last 40 years 
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A Bombay businessman told me 
in rage that his cousin, a heart 
patient, had died from the shame of 
being jailed during the V.P. Singh 
government’s onslaught against 
businessmen. I suspect V.P. 

Singh’s Rajput bias was the root of 
this misguided onslaught. 1 had 
begun to admire the businessman. 

.Ji now began 
to relish the idea of Bombay as the 
bustling business city of India. It 
had become a living city for me, 



where the East and the West interac¬ 
ted in daily life, in commerce and in 
the arts. Because of this interaction, 
I had begun to enjoy Bombay 
immensely. I had begun to enjoy 
the colonial architecture of the city, 
a melting-pot of the East and the 
West. 

Around the Taj Mahal hotel and 
in its vicinity, 1 saw the architectu¬ 
ral arisUKracy of the city. That 
sight had been invisible to me in my 
days of prejudice. 

I saw sureness of vision in the 
Gateway of India, the Yacht Club, 
the older Taj Mahal hotel and other 
Raj period constiuctions. I saw the 
details of human figures and ani¬ 
mals in the imposing Victoria Ter¬ 
minus and the adjacent municipal 
Building and the J. J. School of Art. 
At Crawford Market I saw the fine 
fric/es done by John Lockwood 


detail gives Bombay considerable 
character. 

That character is missing from 
all the modern architecture of the 
city. It hurts to sec the city’s 
modern buildings. They are crude 
adaptations of the buildings of Man¬ 
hattan and Chicago. It hurts most 
when 1 stand in front of the new Taj 
Mahal hotel. It was conceived by 
an architectural wimp. It is totally 
devoid of character and confiden¬ 
ce. It imposes its limp presence on 
the showpiece of the city, the grand 
gateway by the sea. In doing so it 
destroy s the harmony of the space 
and the planned architectural balan¬ 
ce of the seafront. The new Taj 
stands as a symbol for all the bad 
architecture of the city. It underli¬ 
nes the city's artistic immaturity 
and its inability to fuse the East and 
the West in the arts. 



THEN AND NOW 

A frieze by John Lockwood 
Kipling (Rudyard’s father) 
overlooks the bustle of 
Crawford Market 


Kipling (Rudyard Kipling's 
father). At the Asiatic Society I 
kwked down from the steps of the 
palladiun front to the historic vista 
of the Homiman Circle. 

The architects of colonial Bom¬ 
bay were never asked to exactly imi¬ 
tate the grand architecture of Bri¬ 
tain, like they did in Calcutta—the 
capital city built as an imposing 
imperial presence. Bombay, the 
trading metropolis, could freely 
fuse the East and the West. 7'his 
fusion of architectural design and 


ne evc- 

ning, 1 found myself in one of those 
characterless apartment towers. I 
had been invited to drinks by an exe¬ 
cutive of a multi-national compa¬ 
ny. He is among the growing num¬ 
ber of collectors of modern Indian 
art. I was not impressed by the art 
displayed in his apartment. The 
most famous names of Indian paint¬ 
ing were represented. Their work 
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It hurts to see the city’s 
modern buildinas, crude 
adaptations of those in 
Manhattan and Chicago 


was as characterless as the city’s 
modem architecture. There was a 
failure of form because the visual 
metaphors obtained from the works 
of Paul Klee, Picasso, Henri Matis¬ 
se and others stood out as borrowed 
and undigested. They w ere not Hast- 
Wcst assimilations like the colonial 
architecture of the city. Most of all, 
there was no inner voice, there was 
no psychology m the paintings. 
Instead, they were an expression of 
Indian iconography and 
sentimentality. 

Among the guesis was a garrul¬ 
ous American I le did business 
with India. He had built up a vast 


collection of Indian paintings. He 
pontificated to the small gathering: 
"Husain is a colossus! The West 
will look to him for inspiration 
soon, because after Ad Reinhardt 
what is there to be done in western 
art?" His wife added : "On our last 
visit, we brought to Bombay an 
exhibition catalogue of American 
paintings. You should have heard 
the comments of young Indian pain¬ 
ters. One of them said: ‘That Ameri¬ 
can painter is influenced by Husain 
and that one by Tyeb Mehta.’" 

I found It difficult to keep a 
straight face. The truth is that 
Husain and Mehta are total- 
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ly unknown in the West. How can 
an art, which stands out as borrow¬ 
ed— where the borrowing deadens 
the borrower’s inner voice — innu- 
cnce anyone, anywhere? It is the 
iinrortiinate fate ol' Indian painting 
that It reminds us of something bet¬ 
ter. Yet, there is a product of Bom¬ 
bay, Anish Kapoor, who has wide¬ 
ly impressed the West. He spent his 
formative years in Bombay. He left 
to live in London, when he was IS 
years old. He is the greatest modem 
sculptor and painter India has pro¬ 
duced. Through this Last-West arti¬ 
st, Bombay has contributed to the 
inicmational art w'orld and establi¬ 



shed a bridge between the two 
worlds. Ka[)oor's self-confident 
works on paper and in stone are 
mystic creations which give us a 
sense of the geographical tradition 
of India reaching back to the /iggu- 
rais of Iraq. What the Bengal 
school was unable to do, Kapoor 
has done. When will such a self- 
confident and modernist voice 
assert itself in the art and architectu¬ 
re ol Bombay? 

cdiUiast. I 

sensed the masterly self-assurance 
among the city’s resident classical 
musicians. Yet, their world has its 
own kind of East-West encounters. 
This IS one of them. I wanted to pho¬ 
tograph Dhondutai Kulkarni, the 


fashionable friends made much fun 
of her lessons and her music aspira¬ 
tions. The demanding world of clas¬ 
sical Indian music did not allow 
easy entry. She quit music and took 
up journalism. Her wardrobe of 
western skirts, saris and salmirs 
suggested the Fast-West encoun¬ 
ters that had transformed her life. 

In spite of the conflicting tides of 
the East and the West and in spite of 
Bombay's frivolous front— that 
pul me off for years — there are deep 
and serious ["vople in the city. 

There are w riters, ptxris, musicians, 
both western and Indian, and acade¬ 
mics The most notable among 
them IS probably Vijay Tendulkar, 
the playwright. His theatie is a syn¬ 
thesis of the East and the West. 

The East-West encounter is oft¬ 
en a clash rather than a synthesis. 1 
saw this clash in the high sclf- 



AVVORKETHO.S 


Can Bombay’s commercial 
confidence be transposed on 
the art and architecture of the 
city? 


noted classical v(x:alisi. I was put in 
touch with his student, a young 
Princeton graduate. The student 
took me to a suburb by train, to 
meet Dhondutai. On the hour-long 
train ride she told me her story. 

Before going to Princeton, she 
had been learning to sing. On return ■ 
ing to Bombay, after an absence of 
several years, she had resumed her 
lessons with Dhondutai who treat¬ 
ed her like a daughter. But the years 
abroad had changed her and her 
friends had changed. Her new and 


consciousness of the Bombay fol¬ 
lowers of the melodramatic 
Bengali filmmaker, Ritwik Gha- 
tak. Their tortured work in Him and 
film criticism made me long for the 
natural How of the best of Bengal's 
artistic rivers, particularly Satyajit 
Ray’s movie-world Mahanadi. 

Will the artificial waters of Bom¬ 
bay’s artistic world break through 
their con lined barriers and become 
natural and nobly (lowing rivers? 
Bengal still has something to teach 
Bombay. 
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sure complex for the mill-workers 
and their iamilies. That philanthro¬ 
pic act will not require the slow and 
painful development of the Easi- 
West process but the will that scut¬ 
tles greed, and, of course, 
imagination. 

To exercise my own imagina¬ 
tion, I have found Bombay's Easi- 
Wesi encounters immensely rewar¬ 
ding. It is not the tourist spots of the 
city that impress me but the facto¬ 
ries, the computei rooms, the offi¬ 
ces and the hard-work ethos of the 



KMKRGING GRACE 

The city gave me my earliest 
idea of the changing country. I 
realised Bombay gave India a 
new face 



has been done m Bengal can surely 
be done in Bombay. What has been 
done m the West can perhaps be 
done to some extent in Bombay. 
When the artistic life of Pans had 
declined, after the advent of New 
York as the art capital of the world, 
two olTicial patrons — Francois 
Mitlerand and Jack Lang, his mini¬ 
ster of culture — breathed new' life 


into It. Can Bombay do it another 
way? Can Bombay's commercial 
confidence be transposed on the art 
and architecture of the city? Only 
then can India be truly liberalised 
and the years of negative national¬ 
ism in the modern iiris be forgotten. 
Only then can Bombay cal! itself a 
truly cosmopolitan city 

But the road to cosmopolitanism 
must am through the world of the 
w'orkers. I wish the city could turn 
one or two of its defunct cotton 
mills into an aris-and-crafts and lei- 


people. Or sometimes, my senses 
arc swept away by a simple sight: 
like the woman in pink riding 
princess-iike on the pillion of her 
lover's motorbike. The sight sug¬ 
gests a modeni-day ballad. 

On the streets of Bombay there 
are much ballad and theatre and self- 
confidence. Where will that self- 
confidence lead us? In the city’s 
East-West footfalls lies the future 
of India. • 

Text and photographM by 
Raghubir Singh 
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■ Coming to 
India 

I I would appear that small 
and mediLim-si/ed 
American eompames are 
more eonvmeed ol India's 
reform process than TS 
mullmationals. This 
assessmcFit has been made 
after the conclusion of a 
semmai on India, organised 
jointly by the Kellop^ 
Sehoi>l of Miinagement and 
the United Nations 
De\cIo[>ment Pio^Mamme in 
(.'hieago 

bn ms cneaped m ilk 
manulaLlure ol computer 
sottwaie oi petroleum 
pioducts top the list The) 
ate lookinj! tovvauls India as 
a venue loi e\paikiin‘i or 
modernising (heir aeli\ ilies 
Some et)inpanies are also m 
scaich of Indian pailncrs 
This IS not to suggest that 
liansnational Lorpoiations 
are lurnmg awa\ bar Irom 
il l ine, a lopcoijioralion 
like Moloiola Is still 
doiibtiiil about the scale oi 
sustainability ol the 
liberalisation elloii Rut. on 
the other hand, L(wiij’>ames 
like 1 lobaii, the lile-m»ikeis, 
or I upin I ,ahoiatones, the 
pharmaeeutiL.il giants are 
delinilelv exjiloMng the 
Imlian jiotential 

So iiiLkh so, ih.il Ashok 
Pralap, national president of 
the Indo-Ameikan 
Chamber ()f Commerce, 
exjXkls an iinesiment of 
US$ 4 billu>n m the near 
liilLire He sa\s, memoiaiida 
of iindeistanding foi 
American investments to the 
tunc of USS S billion have 
ahead} been signed in the 
power seeloi 

■ Boo to 
America 

W ashington ma> not be 
happy But what the 
hell l.asl week, the 
government finally decided 
to sell I (),()()() tonnes of nee 
to C'uba on defened j^aymenl. 
The deal was made 


HEARD ON DALAL STREET 

Our new slogan fa *Grin and bear 
It' 

A STOCKBROKER 


apparently in response to the 
US decision to impose 
sanctions on the Indian 
SjkkC Research 
Oig.imsalion (ISRO) and to 
v\ ithdravv the generalised 
system of preferences ((jSI’) 
foi Indian diug exports 


America had. it might be 
recalled, tel used to sell 
subsidised wheat to India 
because the country 
exjioned rice to Cuba 
Apparently, that stand was 
taken at the liehcsi of the US 
agriculture scLretaiy. 


BAD TIMES FOR BULLS 


The untimely demise of M. J. Pherwani leaves the 
financial world shaken 


f ^ V? * * of (he stock 

^ E -4 And w lien Manohai J Phciwam 

I g look chaige of the Unit 1 lust ol Intlia 

& -jf (I 'Tl } in 14ST-S4. he thnughl that he owed 

i something to his job to m.ike profits for 

: Ihe government I le became a feiot lous 

: liadei in the iiiig, using tfie huge lunds 

; avaiL4'ie with the I il l to make fantastic profits for his 
~ organisation Ile stalled out with Rs 1,2b()cioie and when 
r he left L'11 in P)4(), ii was more than ten times iichei 
. t )f couise, some sav he took his |ob all loo seiloiislv 
I lieie .ire alleg.ihons ih.il he "stiiii k deals" iih Lompanv 
manageniciils loseeure prelerenlial allotments loi U bl 
He IS also c haiged w itli helping Dhiiubhai Amhani to g.nn 
control ol LaisenN l'oul)io He lost his job m UT 1 when 
V P Singh came to powei and soonaliei, he was wiitten 
oil 

But Pherwani w.is made of serious s(ul| Not oiilv tlid he 
L(une back, he returned w ith a hang. I W was asked to head 
the Infr.isriuclLire 1.easing and binaneial Sciv n es I muted 
and lalci, (he National Housing Bank (Nl II]) Bui what 
made him hit the news fioni often was his deleimmalion to 
sol u|> a national stock exchange 1 le was lonvineed that 
die existing boiiises were scamming small and 
mcdmm-si/cd invesiois and that othei foi ms of 
malpraeliees were iMmiianl 

Ironically, in the end, it w as a seam peipelr.ited h> 
another hull, Haishatl Mehta, that proti.ihl v tmislicd 
I^herwam Theie's niMhmg ycl to personally link him to the 
scandal, cxeejit ih.il iheNHB ilsell lost he.iviiy intiyinglo 
help Mehta And w hen the mailer Iirst broke out m the 
press, Pherwani was the gutsiest ol the lop bankers He 
quit the NHB anti he told St m>xv why he ilid so 
"I feel the moial ies|’)onsihihly." he deelaiod, "it will 
help the mvesiigalioiis if I am not iheie " 

Last w eek. Plicrw ani suffered a stn^ke and died I le w^as 
58. He and Canaia Bank's Ratnakai, formed a pair ol 
gung-ho hankers who would have contiibuled much to the 
reform programme 


hdward Madigan. who 
depends a lot on llie supjiori 
of the Cuban emigies 

■ Setting 
standards 

T here's something faintly 
ridiculous aboul the 
dcLiMon (4 the PHD 
(diamhei ol Commerce and 
Industry (PHDCT'I) ii'i set up 
tin 111 house ISO-400() 
stand.iuls cell 

IS()-4()(M)isan 
inteinalnMi.il slandaid loi 
ijiiality conirol il serves to 
show that a m.inulaeliiiei is 
Lommilled to suiisi v .i 
customer's ijiialiiv needs II 
is also a verv stringent 
standard. 



Narasimha Rao: quality 
comes first 

So what dill PI ilK'( I do 
wrong by adopting it‘^ (^n llie 
face of il iiollimg 11 you 
look deejXM into llie m.liter, 
then the (k\ isioii looks - 
believe it or not |)ohlie.il 

PHIX'CI deeided lo set up 
an IS()-4()(K) cell, one d.iy 
alter the Piimc Mmisiei 
laimeheil a veai-long, 
national quahiv i ampaign 
PHIXX'I thought nothing ol 
doing so bcfoie And 
secondly. P V. Ntiiasimh.i 
Rao pushed iho ease loi 
quality tit a eonleieiice 
organised jointly by the 
C'onlederalioii Indian 
Iikliisii V (C'll) tind the 
bedeiationol Indian 
Chamber of Commerce .iiul 
Industry (bICC'I) PHIXCI 
was riovvlieie m the pktuie 
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TRAGEDY,MYSTERY 

ANDIHE 

HINDUJAS 


The world's richest Indians are back in the 
headlines — in tragic circumstances 


T here was a tragic irony to the 
liming. First, London's The 
Sunday Times declared that 
the Hindujas were the 
sevejith-richesl family in 
Briti^ijl and estimated their wealth at 
l,3(X) million pounds. This made them 
the richest Indians in the world (given 
that BK and Aditya Birla's wealth is 
difficult to calculate because, strictly 
speaking, control of assets does not 
equal ownership even if it is sometimes 
difficult to tell the difference in the 
Indian context). Naturally, the story 
made the front pages of most 


newspapers. 

Sridiand: a davaatatlag tragady 



Then, a few days later, Dharani, the 
21-year-old son of Srichand (SP) 
Hinduja, the head of the family, 
disappeared in mysterious 
circumstances. The initial reaction — 
on the part of the Hindujas and the 
Bombay Police — was that he had been 
kidnapped. At this stage, his 
disappearance was a legitimate news 
story and deserved the front-page play it 
received in the press. 

But within a day, it became clear that 
Dharam had willingly boarded a (light 
to Mauritius and the police declared the 
case closed. Still, the press remained hot 
on the trail. Intrepid reporters 
discovered that he was in love with an 
Australian girl, their equally intrepid 
rivals countered that no, she was an 
Anglo-Indian from Bandra. 

By then, the story had passed from the 
realms of real journalism to tabloidcse. 
But nothing could stop the 'quality' 
press. Each episode in this sad — and 
essentially private — drama received 
breathless coverage. ‘SP’ had landed in 
Mauritius. Dharam had disappeared 
again. He had been (bund. He attempted 
suicide. He was removed to London for 
treatment. 

And so on, till tragically, he died from 
bum injuries. 

Then the British press got in on the 
act. (See bo.w) ‘Quality’ papers 
including The Times, The Daily 
Telegraph, The Guardian and The 
Independent, devoted hundreds of 
words to the story. They argued that the 
Dharam Hinduja .saga has become a 
legitimate news story again because 
Ninotchka Sargon, the girl he was 
seeing,was actually married to him. The 



marriage certificate made the (Yont 
pages, as did speculation that she was 
pregnant. To the British press, the 
episode was evidence that even 
prosperous Asian families liked to 
interfere in the love lives ol their 
children And the Hindujas were once 
more in the eye ol a media storm. 

By the end of last week, even those 
publications that had (Irsi ignored the 
story on tlie grounds that it was a 
violation of privacy, accepted that it was 
no longer possible 

For a family that is so obsessed with 
privacy, there could be nc^ greater 
trauma: an unsavoury controversy in the 
midst of tragedy. 

T here are few' business families that 
could have hated the publicity more. 
For one, the Hindujas arc notoriously 
secretive, rarely give interviews and 
even when they do talk to the press, 
reveal only what they want to disclose. 
For another, they defnonstrate a 
touching togetherness which is rare in 
today’s business environment where 
brother fights brother almost as a matter 
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iE^or a family 
that is as close as 
the Hindujas, 
there could be no 
greater tragedy 
than the loss of a 
son. What must 
hurt more, are the 
circumstances of. 
the loss and the 
fact that they 
could not grieve in 
private 


of course. Not only do the Hmdujas 
work together and live together but 
everything about them is communal — 
even the jewcllci-y that their wives wear 
belong to the family collectively and is 
shared by all Imagine then, how 
traumatic a messy public scandal like 
this one must have been for them. 

The secretiveness and the 
togetherness ensure that wr know 
relatively little about the Hindujas. Wc 
know who they are and we have The 
Sunday Times' estimate of how rich they 
are. But we don't know really how they 
made this money. Or even, exactly what 
it is they do. 

What is known is that there arc four 
Hinduja brothers. 

■ Srichand P. Hinduja. called ‘Sri’ by 
his friends in India, ‘SP’ to his pais in the 
UK and ‘Sir’ to more than one 
politician, is the oldest of the brothers 
and the one with the highest public 
profile. He oversees their charitable 
activities through the Hinduja 
Foundation and when ' formal 
appearances at the head of state level arc 


required, it is Srichand who represents 
the family. He is also the one with the 
high-level political contacts. Rare is the 
Indian politician — from the CPM’s 
Jyoli Basu to the BJP’s Atal Behari 
Vajpayee — who has not had^lunch with 
Srichand at his London apartment at 
Carlton House Terrace. Others have 
enjoyed his hospitality at the Hinduja 
bungalow on Delhi’s Amrita Shcr-Gill 
Marg and a lucky few have even had 
their palms read by him — apparently, 
he has The Gift. 

■ Gopichand P. Hinduja, (‘Gopi’ or 
‘GP’) is the non-resident brain of the 
family. For, many years, he lived in 
Teheran wh/bre he struck up friendships 
with members of the Iranian royal 
family (he was particularly close to the 
Shah’s sister. Princess Ashraf and her 
children). Most accounts of the growth 
of Hindu ja wealth date their ascent to the 
mega-league, to the post-1973 oil price 
hike period when the Shah went berserk 
using his huge revenues to buy up 
everything in sight. From late-1973 to 
1978/79, when the Shah’s world came 


crashing down, the Hindujas were at the 
centre of many of those purchases. 

In 1979/80, after the revolution, 
Gopichand settled in London and began 
looking westwards. He spent the 1980s 
taking an active interest in the 
Texas-based Gulf Oil Trading 
Company (GOTCO) which the 
Hindujas control. 

■ Prakash Hinduja (no nickname) is 
rarely in the news, but found his name 
dragged into the headlines recently, 
when it was disclosed that he was in 
Davos when Madhavsinh Solanki 
handed over that famous Bofors note to 
Rene Fclfer. The Hindujas have since 
issued a statement denying that Prakash 
had anything to do with the note. 

Because he lives in Geneve, Prakash 
is often regarded as the head of the 
family’s Swiss operations. In fact, Gopi 
and Sri are as active in that area and the 
younger brother’s physical presence 
does not necessarily mean that he runs 
the show. 

By common consent, he is the most 
amiable of the Hinduja brothers, always 
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Media attentionfocuss^fi the heir 


O n Tuesday, - J9 Mny, Oharam 
Hinduja. son of S.P.-'Hin^ia 


■ ■:sl#Hinduja. son of S.P.-'HiMkya 
Vopd heir to the 1.3 billion potm^'Hin^ 
•-fifija enq>ire, died of 73 per sent ibm 
at the Queen Mwy 
Xih The body was Sown to 

; :Boinbay for the funefdl the pext day. 

'> phBtBm Hinduja.-^^ faatfalle^.' 
jiy.; coihmitted suicide a£ticxya;^e 
•afUr'Iiad gone wrong. Hts laAniy 
iiad tUA approved of hR.relaikvHlHp 
.with die 22-yetu^old Aus;hidian 
woman, NiflOtehkaSar^h, 

--jf -The British press said that mini*' 
-^y was evidence of the fact that 
^ iliqilies living in Britain' still' 
cplTted' their orthodoxy with them. ■ 
7ite.^l^a£rig' Sidndaid, .London's 
hii^asii'SeBK^ eveningtpsper, com* 
mei^ that ttie sad event higbiig^^ 
the^^’idlTimt faced by many'.Aidaiis 
, io &ll^30day^ It aalA ftsite pa^ | 
-ents and were lom b^een I 

^ ^ohfijiaing demfUMb of the 
aiiaii^ sydein and, hying 

'tomaJuitwortc; . 

' next day; the paper, had ano* 

Dbamm 

.'.|widu,^''had .ii^ hts girlfriend, 
'Niho^ika, <m )8 January this year, 
at die Che!^ registtar's.court in' 
London'. 


' SbNDAY snfaaequefitty gojt confir;- 
^tipn of (be nuHiiage and a copy aS 
flKjo^Gjeti^^0a ^ Court. In the 
,^eertiBca^:0nrmHitid^|^ descritv 
ed hiiitt^ jlf')&» exe^ive director 
and Nmbfei^aSargQn.wrtne that she 
was a studeaiti Ihey ^ve their 
addn^ as 19, Ndveni Square, Lon¬ 
don, And while I^arani said that his 
father h • firman, Ninotchka 

declt^'tti^ her father wait an airline 
■ captain-.adi6-had-died. The two wit- 
, nesses wi^ Ruth Qieaav and Luci- 
•. .' ■ ■- 

■( ■ Friends '.-of . the -ftraHly-- now say 
Ninotddca b pregnant. She'has not 
been seen ^ smee she accmnpwied 

- Oharam back to London from Mauri- 
' tius along-with! (he fasinHy'.-The Hin- 

dujas had eariitf .denkid' thdt tte two 
had got married at the ISkeON. tern- 
’ pie at Mauritius; And after the marria- 

- £c certificate was ptd)Iished in the 
papers, diey i:e|astdi'.^ conunem'. 

.No calls: ftdtn 'jpttnuilists wero- 
answered and the lines of New Zea¬ 
land House, the headquarters 
of the - Hinduja . empire, 

! remained firmly blocked to the press. 

>' Ofcourse, die family hadearlierdeni¬ 
ed that Dharam iiinduja bad commit¬ 
ted suicide. 


4 

4^ 


' Maemnim aMimu»|MlHiMisM««l DhufMi'a 

A leading Asian women's group 
in London condemned the Hin¬ 
duja family for pressuring the young- - 
sters, which led to the the eventual tra¬ 
gedy. "We condemn the fact that 
people are being harassed in this 
way and condemn this case which 
led to such a u^gic outcome. It is 
appalling to hear that in this day and 
age, people are not being allowed to 
marry the person of their choice and 
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that they aie constantly expected to 
stick to jteople of their own racial 
{roi^ orfinancid status,” said 
nan 'Siddk^, spokeswoman ^ 
.. Bladt-'$is^, .dte Asian women’s 
groi^ which has provided help to 
- Haai&eds'of iidptess and victimised 
Aden women in Britain. 

’’-We are also surprised that this is 
' lappoiaai in an upper-class family 
'-'liim- nhe'Hindujas,'' she added. 


oja's s®® 

jpts 

de 


M iri /, 


>'IHhl III \ j. 
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A copy of the marrloio certificate: 
the media regarded the etory 
aa baing of Intematlenal importance, 
pertly becauce the HIndplas had Juat 
haan rankad as tha aaventh riohaat 
family In tha UK 


(hett Aid., 
t^' 



bc^fbdoxy 
‘Statrage- 

■« iTgatZ lSfLA/'-'f lu j i ■ 

['.1^ >f of sUftr;.-; 

ii^dh/'At ior. mi sevendw^ 
rkbctri^Hy^Sirif^', ism empire ' 
«ot& ;1.3 bilfiim {MSfirnds to which " 
Ninpldhfo rr - twsr-. child 
nuBpiiiS fd)G(i)t hm’iiiiiiriagB and pre- 
^tidy nie.irtie'^can mike a legiti-. 


O ahgtMer .Qf pw^ bwjn Satr- 
g(»i;ahd>IMm.^atgan, NiootcldU;. 
was the youngest of i 1 children. 

Mint had been a pilot widi Airlndhi.^» 
Dharam’ and Ninotchka' had^tnet 
children in Bmnbay. 'Fhe Sargoa.r 
^mily.emigfl^ to. Austci^.eight.', 
bafik wheit’rDouglas SargaUf;^ 
died. NinotcfaJca bad come to Eng> 
land for her saaSes and met up wmi 
Dharam Hlnduja again. 

. Dharam Hbi^a. who had stutSed': 
at London’s prestigious WestM^' f 
nster School, was lemerobered't^'. 
fellow students as u "very nice, quiets 
person". He was de^ KfigiQiis and': 
frequency visked die ISKCW.tem^' 
pie. He was alsb thteriisted m Ifiiidu->' 
pbilosoiyhy and study of die 
texts; Dharam’s closest Irits^ and 
conf!dantwt&hiscoo8iil;S8i|^Hiii'' 
duja. the son of (;,P, Hi^jA l^ay 
hadhtmsdf.BQoe&iNiH)^ m 

—. _■_'a* * 


ed fo1i^1dmbng^h& banian giri?.; 
friend, beahM'*'' 

tendb^hiybpirifi^^l^ ' - 
But the £ithi^si^^.1na nlwa;^ 
been'faribA^flliii^itaitdlh die 



ready to laugh and Joke. It is also 
speculated that his relatively open 
nature means that he is less at ease with 
the labyrinthine world of high finance 
than his two older siblings. 

■ Ashok Hinduja is the baby of the 
family and handles their Indian 
investments. It is not clear what these 
are (the official Hinduja position is that 
"the only thing we do in India is 
charity"), but the Hindujas have denied 
persistent speculations to the effect that 
they have an interest in Bombay’s Sea 
Rock Sheraton Hotel, which is owned 
by their relatives, the Luthrias. Nor does 
Ashok have much to do with Ashok 
Leyland (though more than one naive 
foreigner has jumped to the conclusion 
that it was named after him) which is 
professionally managed, in which the 
Hindujas — despite having 
management control — seem to have 
taken a surprisingly small interest. 


D. 


'espite their wealth, 
despite their charitable 
activities and all their 
attempts to divert 
attention away from that 
issue, in the public mind, 
the Hindujas will always 
be linked with Bofors 


What is clear is that he is the Hinduja 
who deals with the film world. In the 
early-1960s, Srichand had the 
brainwave of buying the Iranian rights 
for Raj Kapoor’s Sangam, which he had 
dubbed into Farsi. The film ran for over 
a year in Teheran (though Iranians 
regarded Rajendra Kumar, not Raj 
Kapoor as the real hero) and made the 
Hindujas a fortune. 

The success of Sangam pushed the 
family further into films. At one stage, 
they controlled over 1(X) cinemas in Iran 
and they are among Bombay’s biggest 
film 'financiers, backing such 
heavyweights as Manmohan E)esai and 
Yash Johar. Nevertheless, for a famHy 
that does not dispute assessments that its 
net worth is in the region of 1,3(X) 
million pounds, Hindi cinema can 
provide no more than petty cash. 
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W hile mystery surrounds the nature 
of the Hinduja assets, the brothers 
are not short of symbols that 
demonstrate their wealth. In Bombay, 
there is the Hinduja College and the 
Hinduja Hospital. There is a fancy office 
block in Worli, near the site of the old 
Lotus cinema, though nobexly is sure 
exactly what business is transacted 
there. And at the edge of the Juhu>Vile 
Parle area is Param Jamuna, a huge 
residential complex that has suites of 


rooms for each brother (and his family). 
Though it IS rare to find more than one 
brother in residence in Bombay at any 
given time, Param Jamuna is built on the 
assumption that they are all always 
there. It has a swanky guest cottage 
designed by Parameshwar Godrej, its 
own watcrtall, which is .straight out of 
Disney World, and overlooks the beach. 

In London, the Hindujas started out 
with a single apartment in a modem 
block in Carlton House Terrace (it is 


Param Jamuna: tha NInduJa palace In the Bombay suburbs 
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PRAKASH 


probably the only new building in that 
area) but have since expanded their 
holdings to take in many fiats. It is 
believed that eventually, they will buy 
over the whole building. 

Their office is less imprcssive,though 
its location. New Zealand House 
(owned by the eponymous government) 
in the Haymarket, is extremely 
prestigious. On the ground floor of New 
Zealand House is the ballroom in which 
the brothers throw their famous Diwah 
bashes. 

In New York, there is an apartment at 
the Tmmp Tower. In Geneve, there is a 
large house. And for many years, the 
Hindujas have maintained a huge estate 
near Nice on the French Riviera, though 
Gopi tends to use it more than any of the 
others. 

If the status symbols demonstrate 
how rich the Hindujas arc, then their 
range of political contacts bears 
testimony to their infiuence. In the 
mid-1980s, when they first moved into 
the United Slates in a big way, they were 
shrewd enough to hire Theodore ‘Ted* 
Sorensen, a former adviser to President 
John F. Kennedy, as their attorney. As a 
fully paid-up member of the East Coast 
establishment, Sorensen cerved as their 
entry ticket into elite circles in the US. 

But becau.se they were aware that 
there was more to American politics 
than the Democratic party machine, 
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WHO*8WHO 

SRICHAND: the head of the family, he jets 
around the world, consorting with 
heads of state and remains the most 
visible Hinduja 


GOPICHAND: the brains behind many of 
their operations, he was based in 
Teheran for many years before he 
shifted to London 


PRAKASH: the most amiable of the 
brothers, he lives in Switzerland and Is a 
warm and generous host for visiting 
Indians 


ASHOK: the Bombay-based brother, he 
looks after the family’s traditional 
interests in the film industry but travels 
abroad frequently 


ASHOK 


they used another tonneclion to build 
new contacts. In the mid-l^^HOs, the 
lamily bought a lubncant-producirg 
subsidiary called Gulf Oil Trading 
Company (CiOIX’O) from oil giant Gulf 
Oil. (A ciedulous I'hc Tunes r;/ India 
repofiei made out that they had bought 
the oil giant itsell and the paper 
excitedly liont-paged its report under 
the headline: ‘flinduja buys Gulf Oil’!) 
GOTCO's Texas base gave them an 
entree into the world of oil and politics 
in that region and they soon met the 
leading light of that establishment: the 
then vice-president, Geoige Bush. 

The exact nature of the Hinduja-Bush 
relationship remains a mystery. It is not 
clear how close they arc though there is 
little doubt that some connection exists. 
In November 1988, Rajiv Gandhi even 
went so far as to tell Sunday that he 
didn't want to drag the Hindujas into the 
Bofors investigation because "they are 
serving as our link with the Bush 
administration". (Bush had just been 
elected President.) 

By 1987/88. the Hindujas were 
regarded as irnpi^rtant enough for the 
prestigious US business fortnightly 
Forbes, to run a cover story on them. Its 
title said it all: 'The mysterious Hinduja 
brothers — Where does their wealth 
come from?' The stoiy itself — by 
Pranay Gupte, the magazine’s 
contributing editor — was less than 


nattering and left the brothers foaming 
at the mouth. What irked Forbes was 
that Srichand had first received Gupte at 
his Trump Tower apartment and agreed 
to co-operate. Then, as the magazine 
probed deeper, the Hindujas tried to stop 
the story. James Michaels, Forbes' 
editor, received calls from Sorensen and 
even IVom former British Prime 
Minister, Edward Heath. The pressure 
only strengthened Forbes' resolve to go 
ahead and its article ended with the 


damning admonition: "Those who sup 
with the Hindujas would be 
well-advised to use a long spoon." 

The brothers were so angered by the 
piece that they threatened legal action 
(which never came about) and 
bad-mouthed both Forbes and Gupte. 
But in their rage, they missed the point. 
Despite its fabled investigative 
machinery, even Forbes had not been 
able to, solve the mystery of what they 
really did. (The magazine put their net 


New Zealand Houaa: a praaticloua location for a surprisingly modest 
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worth at around US$ 5(K) million, far 
lower than subsequent surveys by 
London's Tin* Sunday Times would 
suggest ) And while (he article was 
unflattering, the very fact (hat they 
merited a cover story in a publication of 
that stature, demonstrated how much of 
a splash they had caused m the US m )usl 
a tew years 

Today, most people with some 
interest in the Hmdujas remember that 
they made the cover of Farhes — tew 
recall what the piece actually said 

T hat a former British Prime Minister 
should phone iIk editor of an Ameri¬ 
can maga/me on behalf of a quartet of 
non-resident Sindhis is remarkable But 
then, Rdwaid Heath has become such a 
I regular in the Hinduja camp that riobcKiy 
IS really surprised by anything he docs at 
their behest 

Heath may be a has-been but the Hin- 
diijas have an ama/ing range of contacts 
among the lop leadership of the British 
Conservative Party. Margaret Thatcher 
(to whom Heath ts bitterly opposed) 
attended one of their Diwali parlies, and 
last year, Gopi and Prakash were John 
Major’s guests at a small dinner for the 
cream of the immigrant community at 
10, Downing Street. Though other 
guests included Sir Basil Feldman, Ami- 
tabhand Ajiiabh Bachchan, Laxmi Shiv- 
dasani, Sarosh Zaiwalla and Vijay Mal- 
lya, it was a picture of the two Hinduja 
brothers posing happily outside the door 
of Number 10. that made it to the British 
papers. 

Other Hinduja contacts include 
Douglas Hurd, Cecil Parkinson and seve¬ 
ral members of the current British 
government. No doubt, some of this bon¬ 


homie is helped by the large donations 
they make to Conservative Party funds 
(one estimate has it that they pledged 
250,CX)() pounds to the war chest for the 
last election) but equally, ii is indisputa¬ 
ble that they have a personal rapport 
with many key Tones. 

It helps also that the British see them 
as being unofficial representatives of the 
Indian government. They have offered 
advice on Kashmir policy and have 
frequently been regarded as the advance 
party for the Indian foreign oil ice. 

It IS hard to say how' valid this percep¬ 
tion IS — their relations with New Delhi 
have been wobbly over the last decade 
-- but they have generally remained on 
good terms with Indian high commissio- 




C^<9i i^k lip the 
nfttb fVincess 
Ashraf andtier faQaily 
Uiat stocid Hiiidhjias ip 


went bersilkk With 

piifvhiha» 


ners to London. P.C. Alexander was par¬ 
ticularly close to them and they get on 
with LM. Singhvi, the current incum¬ 
bent. But even if the high commissio¬ 
ners themselves are not their friends, 
they have the entire India House machi¬ 
nery sewn up. 

W hy do so many Indian politicians 
consort with the Hindujas' The 
list is seemingly endless. Lightweights 
like Ghiilam Nabi Azad (who was said 
to have represented Rajiv Gandhi at Sri- 
chand'sdaughtcr's wedding)and Ranga- 
rajan Kumaramangalam (who attended 
their Diwali pany m London) will proba¬ 
bly go anywhere. So will the likes of 
Baliram Bhagat (who accepted their hos¬ 
pitality when he was foicign minister) or 
Balram Jakhar. 

But w'hai about Vajpayee’’ Jyoti 
Basu?VijayarajeScindia‘^ Sharad Pawar 
(who is a special friend)’^ R.K. Hegdc'^ 
Madhavsinh Solanki? Ram .lethmalani? 

The short answer appears to be that 
the Hindujas are very persistent, will 
give a lot and will ask for little in return. 
And any Indian politician, slightly ill- 
at-ease in a foreign country, finds it diffi¬ 
cult to turn down invitations from a fami¬ 
ly of wealthy NRIs who only want to 
have dinner with him. 

The Hindujas’ detractors suggest that 
they pay off the politicians they 
entertain. In fact, the brothers are far less 
generous with their funds than is believ¬ 
ed and in the vast majority of cases, will 
go no further than offering to send home- 
cooked Indian food over (S a politician’s 
hotel (the vegetarians usually accept this 
offer) and may sometimes provide the 
use of a car for their stay. 

None of ihi.s amounts to bribery on 
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The Hindujas made 
their money because of 
their proximity to the 
Shah’s family. In 
Britain, they got 
Margaret Thatcher to 
attend their Oiwali 
party and in the US, 
they know George 
Bush. In India, they 
have had friends in 
every party—from 
Rajiv to Viypayee, 
from Basu to Hegde 


ATAL BEHARI VAJPAYEE JYOTI BASU 


R.K. HEGDE 


the part of the Hindujas or adds up to 
impropriety for the politicians. But 
because the brothers are seen to be con¬ 
sorting with the famous and the mighty. 
It reinforces the impression that they arc 
extraordinari ly wel l-connecied. 

Of course, not all relationships endu¬ 
re Two months ago, V C. Shukla public¬ 
ly took Srichand and Ashok to task at a 
New Delhi party Shukla was foreign 
minister for a few months during iIk 
C handra Shekhar period and cancelled 
the red alert issued against the Hindu|as 
at Indian aiiporis by the V.P. Singh regi¬ 
me. But, as he told the brothers brusque¬ 
ly in front of witnesses, they had dropp¬ 
ed him the moment he lost his ministry, 
quite forgetting the favours he had done 
them, while m office. 

Nevertheless, the Hindujas' ability to 
win friends and innuence politicians has 
caused some controversy in I.ondon. 
Till 1987, when they made a dramatic 
return to the Gandhi family’s side, they 
had lacked the endorsement • of New 
Delhi and despite high commissioner 
Alexander’s support, did not have the 
special status enjoyed by Swraj Paul. 

After 1988, however, they eclipsed 
Paul and lost no opportunity to tell 
mutual friends that he was jealous of 
their growing prominence (Paul said he 
couldn’t care less, but he has never been 
very keen on the brothers.) This obses¬ 
sion with Paul soon edged into paranoia 
as they began to detect his influence in 
anything negative that appeared about 
them in the media. They even blamed 
the Forbes piece on him and last year, 
when a London evening paper did a 
hatchet job on them, they ascribed this to 
Paul’s malign manoeuvrings. More 
unpleasantly, any journalist who failed 


to toe the Hinduja line was dismissed as 
being a Paul lackey. 

The paranoia still endures (and to be 
fair, Paul’s hostility has not lessened 
either) but two years ago, they buried the 
hatchet with another Indian millionaire, 
Nirmal Sethia. In 1990, Sethia told Sun¬ 
day that he had come to an understand¬ 
ing with (he Hindujas whereby neither 
would do anything to damage the other. 

D espite their wealth, despite their cha¬ 
ritable activities and all their attem¬ 
pts to divert attention away from that 
issue, in the public mind, the Hindujas 
w ill always be linked with Bofors. 

I'u date, the family's public position 
has been that they have no links whatso- 



i!V.$boklsaiiu||or 
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Industiy. The Hlndiijas 
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ever to Bofors. With each passing day, 
this becomes harder to accept. The 
Hindu has printed documents linking 
G.P. Hinduja to Pitco, one of the Bofors 
agents. The Swiss have confimied in wri¬ 
ting that among those opposed to the 
Indian Letter Rogatory are "S.P. Hindu- 
ja and Jubilee Finance”. And the diary of 
fomier Bofors chief, Martin Ardbo, sug¬ 
gests that Gopi collaborated with him on 
the abortive cover-up. (In 1987, ArdbiY 
noted, after a conversation with Gopi, 
that his enemies included Sethia and 
Paul.) 

What IS most extraordinary about the 
position adopted by the Hindujas is that 
even if they accepted commissions or 
winding-up charges or whatever from 
Bofors, they committed no offence, 
either legally or morally. The controver¬ 
sy does not centre around the fact that 
Bofors paid commissions — the charge 
is that it bribed politicians to secure tlic 
contract. So far, there is no evidence to 
suggest that the Hindujas passed their 
commissions on to a politician or served 
as a conduit for Bofors bribes. 

So why on earth do they expend so 
much energy denying the undeniable 
when there is no harm in accepting the 
truth? 

There are three possible reasons: 

■ The traditional Hinduja secrecy. 
They do nof like to reveal what busines¬ 
ses they are involved in. One instance: 
when Sam Pitroda and the telecommuni¬ 
cations mini.stry were willing to confirm 
that they had been approached by the 
Hindujas on behalf of Alcatel, the 
French telecommunications giant, the 
brothers continued to act as though they 
had nothing to do with Alcatel. 
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■ An unwillingness to accept that they 
deal in arms. Given their position as reli¬ 
gious philanthropists, perhaps they are 
hesitant about being seen as arms 
merchants. 

■ The circumstances m which the scan¬ 
dal exploded. V P Singh first made an 
issue out of the HDW submarine deal 
and even noted on the file that the Hindu- 
jas had received an excessive commis¬ 
sion. As that deal had caused some kind 
ol rift between the brotheis and the Gan¬ 
dhis, they had no desire to be associated 
with it. Then, when the Botbrs scandal 
broke a week later, they decided that 
they wanted to keep their name out ol 
the derencc-deal controversies. At that 
stage, there seemed no likelihood that 
the details would ever emerge — nobo¬ 
dy had ever counted on Chitra Subrama- 
niam or The Hindu documents. By the 
time all these began to apj)ear, it was Ux) 
late for the Hindiijas to backtrack. 

In recent interviews though, Srichand 
appears to have subtly amended his posi¬ 
tion. Now he says that the Hmdujas have 
done nothing illegal. And that the receiv¬ 
ing of commissions is no crime. 

Absolutely right. But why didn’t they 
say so to begin with? 

B ut to return to the key question: 

What do the Hmdujas do? Despite 
the secrecy that surrounds their affairs, 
here is a brief summary of those busi¬ 
ness activities that have come to light: 

■ Sangam, named after the Raj Kapoor 
film of the same name, was a London- 
based trading company in whose name 
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the offices at New Zealand House were 
originally hired. It was the only Hinduja 
company that filed its accounts with the 
British equivalent of the registrar of com¬ 
panies. I’hose accounts showed a small 
lurnover, suggesting that no serious busi¬ 
ness was ever routed through Sangam. 
And lour years ago. Sangam was wound 
up. 

■ Amas S.A., registered m Swit¬ 
zerland, along with its subsidiaries 
(Amas Securities etc.) is probably the 
main Hinduja finance company It accep¬ 
ted deposits running into hundreds of 
millions of dollars from Iranians just 
before and in the aftermath of the revolu¬ 
tion. I'hese funds are invested by the bro¬ 
thers all over the world and give them 
much of their financial muscle. 

■ Alcari is another Hinduja company 
though the brothers are surprisingly 
reluctant to publicise its dealings. For¬ 
bes dug out US court papers involving a 
dispute between Alcari and an Iranian 
over the sale of armaments. Alcari's 
exact dealings arc shrouded in secrecy 
but what IS clear is that it is a trading con¬ 
cern with a large turnover. 

■ The Gulf Oil Trading Company 
(GOTCO) manufactures lubricants and 
other petroleum-based products and has 
subsidiaries all over the world. (In India, 
Petrosil, a GOTCO affiliate, collabora¬ 
tes with the Goenkas.) By international 
standards, GOTCO is not a player or a 
major company, but press reports have it 
that Gopi also trades in oil futures. 


■ ’’We control 21 trading companies in 
43 cities. In any major city ol the world, 
you will find one of our ofliccs, " Ciopi 
told Sunday in 1^87, just as the Bolors 
scandal was breaking. (When we seem¬ 
ed sceptical about Hinduja denials of 
involvement in Bofors, the brotheis pul 
us down as ‘hostile’ and have ficquently 
threatened legal action.) At other times, 
the family has claimed to deal in non- 
ferrous metals and said that it makes mil¬ 
lions out of commodity trading ('haraL- 
terisiically, the brothers aren’t willing to 
provide any details as to the nature oi spe¬ 
cifics of this trading activity. 

■ One of the Hindujas’ proudest boasts 
is that despite being vegetarian, non- 
drmking, non-smoking, devout Hindus 
(their very surname draw's attention to 
their origins), they have made their fortu¬ 
ne m the Muslim world, hver since their 
father, Parmanand Deepchand Hinduja, 
started out by exporting dry fruit to Iran, 
the Hindujas have retained strong links 
with the Middle Last. Both Gopi and Sri¬ 
chand are fluent m Farsi (so are many 
non-Iranian employees at theii London 
office) and still run businesses m Iran, 
'fhey also have offices in Dubai and 
have traded with Saudi Arabia, Kuwait 
and other West Asian countries. Unlike 
most Sindhi millionaires, they have 
never met w ith much success in Nigeria. 
In the early-1980s, they explored the 
possibility of doing business in that tur¬ 
bulent African country, but^i^oon gave up. 

T he tragedy involving Dharam — and 
the sensational behaviour of the 
press — has given the Hindujas precise¬ 
ly the kind of publicity that they do not 
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When the brothers first 
bid for truck-maker 
Ashok Leyland, 
industrialists were 
sceptical. But ever 
since they bought it, the 
Hindujas have run it 
professionally. They have 
done the same with the 
US-based Gulf Oil 
Trading Company. But 
the basis of their wealth 
remains the financial 
services offered by 
Switzerland's Amas 


need in India. 

Over the Iasi two months, there have 
been signs that they are keen on keeping 
a higher profile in their home country. 
Plans to print an Indian edition of the 
Internafioniil Herald Tnlmne have run 
aground but they remain intcrcsied in 
the media I,as! lime, they were honour¬ 
ed guests at The Junes of India’s lunch¬ 
room and it was reported that they were 
negotiating with the group’s chairman, 
Ashok Jam, to buy the l imes’ magazi¬ 
nes. One version had it that they were 
interested in The Illustrated Weekly of 
India in particular. But because neither 
Jain nor the Hindujas have commented 
on these reports, they remain 
unconfirmed. 

Certainly, they arc now extraordinari¬ 
ly wcll-connected in India. However 
much Rajiv Gandhi shrugged off his 
acquaintance with them, there was little 
doubt that they remained close to the 
end. Last year, as the Chandra Shekhar 
government was falling, they nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in patching things up by inviting 
the Prime Minister’s chief aide Kamal 
Morarka to Rajiv’s office at 10, Janpath. 
(Rajiv couldn’t make it, so the meeting 
never took place.) 

Narasimha Rao is also a very old 
friend and while the Prime Minister is 
subtler than Rajiv Gandhi when it comes 
to acknowledging his pals, the Hindujas 
remain close. One view in Delhi has it 
that there are three channels of informa¬ 
tion communication with the Prime 
Minister. The first is Chandra Swami, 
who is not friendly with the Hindujas. 
(He is on better terms with Swraj Paul.) 
The second is through Rao's sons. 


(After Tirupali, this channel has lost 
some of its importance.) And the third is 
through P.C'. Alexander and the 
Hindujas. 

Whether it is because of their newly- 
enhanced clout or because of their appre¬ 
ciation of Manmohan Singh's economic 
policies, the Hindujas have now gone 
public with plans to step up investment 
in India. This marks the continuation of 
a gradual shift in policy. In the I98()s, 
when they bid for truck-maker Ashok 
Ley land, Indian businessmen were 
leery. They reckoned that the Hindujas 
were traders who would never lie up 
cash in industry. Despite the widc.sprcad 
scepticism, the brothers succeeded with 
then bid and have allowed Ashok Ley- 
land to be run on a professional basis. 
More recently, they bid for the Assam 
Tea Company. Though their bid was 
unsuccessful, it demonstrated their wil¬ 
lingness to invest in India. 

I .ast month, Srichand gave a rare inter¬ 
view to The Fxotwmie Times in which 
he outlined proposed new projects. 
These included: 

■ A one billion dollar joint bid with 
California's Mission Energy Company 
for two units at the Visakhapatnam ther¬ 
mal power station. 

■ Another one billion dollar scheme, 
involving a partnership between 
GOTCO and Indian Oil to set up a grass- 
root refineiy. 

■ A 300 million dollar project to provi¬ 
de cellular mobile phones in India’s four 
metropolitan areas. 


■ A 500 million dollar joint venture bet¬ 
ween Ashok Ley land and Iv'eco (a Fiat 
subsidiary) to upgrade Leyland's range 
of vehicles. 

Obviously, not all of these projects 
will lake off It is common for busines¬ 
smen to bid for four or five schemes in 
the hope that at least one will bear fruit. 
But the fact that the Hindujas should be 
making .such grand plans — and giving 
interviews to publicise them — .suggests 
that they arc keen to make a new beginn¬ 
ing in India and hope that the memory of 
Bofors has worn off. 

I Sadly, their plans have been punctuat¬ 
ed by this tragedy. Those who know Sri¬ 
chand say he was the perfect father who. 
despite his busy schedule, always found 
time for his children. He was willing to 
do virtually anything to encourage his 
kids. Seven years ago, when his son had 
been asked by his school to do a project 
on India’s Maharaja.s, it was Srichand 
who look him to such friends as the Raj- 
mala of Gwalior so that his project could 
have the flavour of authenticity. Later, 
when his daughter Shanu got married in 
Bombay, he celebrated the wedding in 
such grand style that it remained the talk 
of the town for months afterwards. 

For any father, there can be no greater 
tragedy than the loss of a child. And for 
the Hindujas, with their touching devo¬ 
tion to family*, this sad episode—amidst 
the glare of publicity — must have been 
paiUcularly painful. 

Perhaps, now the press will leave the 
Dharam saga alone and let the family get 
on with its life. • 

MabanItmDutt 
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The tears remain 


Our correspondent revisits Punjab after two years 


Ninnal Mitra has 
been a special cor¬ 
respondent with 
Sunday since 

1985. Dunnfi this 
period, Punjab has 
been part 7)f his 
regular beat. 

Though he is based 
in New Delhi, he 
has toured extensively through the Pun¬ 
jab countryside, making friends and ene¬ 
mies alike, as he covered the spread of 
terrorism and militancy m that troubled 
state. 

Mitra often visited the Cioiden lem- 
ple and his account of Operation Black 
Thunder—the succ esslul set ondattem¬ 
pt to flush out the terrorists within the 
complex—made .S i/nim y'sco vet . i 


Hi# OoMm Tompto: tho wottiNlt of 
Black Thondor havon’t hoaM 

Two years ago, Mitra was awarded 
the prestigious Reuters fellowship and 
took a sabbatical from Sunday to go to 
the United States. He returned a few 
weeks ago and revisited the state that 
had occupied so much of his time while 
at Sunday. 

He found that while things had 
changed, the human dimensions of the 
tragedy of Punjab remained. Last week, 
Mitra reported on the apparent paradox 
that the economy was .soaring while mili¬ 
tancy continued and interviewed chief 
minister Beant Singh. 

This week he writes about two encoun¬ 
ters with the human facet of militancy. 
Next week, Sunday will carry his third 
report asse.s.sing the differences between 
the Punjab he .saw two years ago and the 
state today. 


Requiem for a militant 


F |or the family of a slain exire- 
mist, the war began when 
their only breadwinner aban¬ 
doned them to fight for "the 
cause". It has been nine 
months since Salnam Singh, the self- 
styled Lt Gen. of the Bhindranwalc 
Tiger Force of Khalistan (BTPK-Sanga 
group), died in an encounter with the 
police. But, for his struggling depen¬ 
dents, what he has meant for years is a 
faded colour photograph disintegrating 
at the edges 

"He v^as a good student," remember¬ 
ed his mother, .Sawindcr Kaui, as she 
shuffled about in the periphery of the 
high-ceilinged room in their spacious 
house in Patti village, trying to fix a 
meal lor her sick granilson and daughter- 
in-law. "He went to college, became an 
apprentice with a doctor, took training 
in medicine and opened a clinic in Baha- 



miniwala village." 

Pained by the army assault on the 
Golden Temple in 1984, Sainam^Singh 
left his modest practice to take up arms. 
"Initially, he was not so active, but when 
the police raids grew persistent, and they 
began harassing people, he stepped up 
his activities," his mother recalled. And 
in 1988, Satnam lied his village to esca¬ 
pe from the police. 

"When we asked him to give up being 
an outlaw, he used to say he had to save 
the honour of his country and people, 
that he needed his community more than 
me," sobbed Manjit, his distraught 
widow', nursing her moaning son, Gur- 
pril (3), who was running a temperature. 
Satnam Singh was the only child of his 
parents "But when his mother begged 
and pleaded with him not to leave his 
family, he replied that he had two sons, 
she could make one of them her son, and 


Satnam Slnfh’a mother, wife and child: only memories remain 












the other her grandson," Manjit said, 
stroking her child’s forehead. 

Satnani Singh’s gang had fought the 
police and CRPF in Boorchand, Tatlc, 
Padri and Bakipur. "He could have esca- 
t^ed the one at Dyal last year," said his 
mother solemnly. "The police had been 
following them but his associates toJd 
him to run because the police were far 
behind. I Ic'chose to stay and fight to the 
end." 

Memories of a brave and stubborn, 
man are all that the members of the fami¬ 
ly have to live with in their rectangular 
home and walled courtyard, besides the 
three acres that they sow and harvest for. 
survival. The older child, now five, who 
goes to school in Amritsar is not troubl¬ 
ed by the thoughts of his father. But the 
younger, Gurprit, still recalls him: 
"Papa, please come back, where are 
you?" he wails from his sick bed. 

"The police used to interrogate and 
harass us as long as he (Satnam) was 
ali\e, even though we never got a paise 
out of him aftci ho lell us." Manjit com¬ 
plained. " I he police visits slopped after 
lie became a sha/wcJ (mailyr)," she 
sighed 

Satnam Singh's body lay along with 
seven others in a police station near the 
bordei "'\ he police refused to hand o' cr 
the body to us," Manjit sobbed, as her 
mother-in-law looked avv ay. 



In a police state 



As we drove to the entrance of a village, two jeeps full of 
commandos who had followed us took up position, ready 
to fire, if provoked. Realising that bold "press" stickers 
were not enough, I went ahead and spoke to the officer, 
while the commandos watched my every move 


I n the "hottest" pockets of rural Punjab 
an attempt to interview the family of a 
militant, dead or alive, is considered an 
act of sedition that can invite trouble 
from the army or the police. 

As we drove to the entrance of the vil¬ 
lage home of self-styled Ll Gen Satnam 
Singh of the Bhlndranwale Tiger Force 
of Khalistan (BTFK - Sanga group) in 
Bahaminiwala, Patti, an image appear¬ 
ed in our rear'view mirror. Two jeeps 
’ full of commandos, who had emerged 
from hiding, had followed us and had 
taken up position, ready to fire if 
provoked. 

Realising that bold "press" slickers 
were not enough to allay military suspi¬ 
cions, I got out to meet the officer, while 
the commandos, ten of them in all, 
watched my every move. The Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel walked up to me. "What are 
you doing here?" he demanded. "We’re 
joumahsts from Delhi and we’ve come 
to do a story on life in rural Punjab," I 
replied. He asked for my identification, 
and I showed him my card. He looked at 
it and nodded- 


"Who is this man?" he asked, point¬ 
ing at my elderly Sikh companion, the 
principal of a ItK'al school. "First of all, I« 
am an ex-serviceman," said Swaran 
Singh, who had retired as a major from 
the Army Service Corps. "Secondly, 1 
am a principal of a school." 

That brought a smirk. The officer see¬ 
med to respond more positively to the 
mention of an ex-armyman than a jour¬ 
nalist. "Just don't lake pictures of the 
jeep with that number 120," he said, 
watching our photographer, Jitender 
Gupta, clicking away furiously. "As an 
ex-serviceman, you know what I 
mean," he said. The commandos were 
still in ready-lo-fire position. 

"Do you find the local people coopera¬ 
tive?" I asked, as the officer began to 
slowly make his way toward his jeep, 
"We have a good image, but it’s tough to 
get people to cooperate in a situation of 
this kind," he answered. "You can’t help 
being suspicious. As a matter of fact, we, 
had been informed about a while Ambas¬ 
sador headed this way," he said, a.N his 
lips creased into a smile. • 
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Born to run 


As massacres in the Chittagong Hill Tracts continue, 
Chakma refugees keep flowing into Tripura 


aiigladesh seems lo know 
what lo do with refugees; 
India doesn’t. When 
Rohingya Muslims fled 
Burma’s Arakan province 
because of the atrocities being perpetrat¬ 
ed by that country’s army and t(X^k 
refuge in Bangladesh, Dhaka promptly 
internationalised the matter. The fallout 
was likewise intantancous: aid from 
abroad began pouring in. world opinion 
swung in favour of the Rohingyas, and 
Burma was under pressure lo lake them 
back. And Iasi fortnight, the strongmen 
of Rangoon yielded. The Rohingyas are 
now being shipped back lo Burma. 

Compare this to India’s stand on the 
Chakmas, ironically, refugees fleeing 
Bangladesh. The Indian government has 
remained strangely apathetic, though 
the problem has vexed Tripura 
for more than six years now. Little has 
been done lo garner international sup¬ 
port for the Chakmas and the Centre 
appears least perturbed by a fresh influx 
triggered by a renewal of violence 
across the border. 

More often than not, the Chakmas, 
who are Buddhist residents of the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill I'racts (CHT) find themselves 
in the Indian border state of Tripura. 
There, they are housed in refugee camps 
set up by the Government of India. At 
present, there arc more than 50,000 
refugees m these camps. 

The Chakmas arc the largest of the 
fleeing groups and, because of this, their 
name has become a generic one for all tri¬ 
bes of the CHT. In the hill tracts, a syste¬ 
matic gentKide is being carried out by 
Muslim plainsmen in close cahmXs with 
the Bangladesh Army. Refugees tell 
talcs of rape and murder, which occur 
with depressing regularity. Forced con¬ 
versions lake place although the Chak¬ 
mas would rather die than convert to 
Islam. They are comparatively better off 
in the camps, with ‘comparatively’ 
being the operative term. Although they 
don’t have to worry about being set 
upon by marauding Bangladeshis, some 
of the women are used and abused by the 
men in uniform responsible for guarding 


India’s borders. And considering that 
sums as pitiable as Rs 2 change hands, 
what was rape in Bangladesh becomes 
prostitution in India. 

With a population of 15.571 and cove¬ 
ring close to 4 sq. km, the Takiimbari 
camp in Tripura’s Amarpur district is 
the largest of all the camps. Some of its 
residents have been there since 1986 — 
the year it was .set up — while others 
came as late as April this year, having 
fled a massacre in Logang village in 
Bangladesh. Ironically, Logang is the 
Chakma word lor ‘river of blood'. The 
latest arrivals are housed in a stuffy 
makeshift structure and arc awaiting 
recognition as refugees by the Indian 
government. 

S unayan Chakma, 22, is a secondary 
sch(X)Iteacher who survived the 10 
April Logang carnage. His 8()-year-oId 
grandfather was shot dead. "The 
Bangladesh Village Defence Party (a 
civilian anned force) stormed the villa¬ 
ges during the day. They hacked away at 
people with sickles. When we attempted 
to flee, they set our huts ablaze. We hid 
in the jungle but were dragged out by the 
regular army. I was forccil to help pile 
up dead bodies. At night, army vehicles 



carried away the corj)ses. The next mor¬ 
ning, there were only about 13 bodies 
left. Somehow, I managed to escape." 
The death lull is estimated lo be in the 
neighbourhood of 1,200. 

Gccta Chakma’s story is no less har¬ 
rowing. "We were out lending lo our cat¬ 
tle. Suddenly, two young Muslim men 
came and tried to molest me. When I 
screamed, my husband came running. 


Shangapal 
BhIkkI looks 
like ho 
stepped out of 
the pages of 
TIntIn In Tibet. 
In charge of 
the Buddhist 
monastery, a 
quiet anger 
burns inside 
him 















He was dragged away and hacked to 
death." Resistance to the armed 
encroachers js minimal. Alter all. one 
cannot do much without weapons. 

Camp veterans had all fled lor the 
same reason Their land has lx*cn seized, 
and even if a diplomatic seillemeni is 
reached, the chance of their regaining 
what w as once theirs, is bleak. The Chak- 
mas, on the surface, arc a passive lot. 



Shuishanghulu Chakma, 60, came to the 
camp in 1986. He says, "Houses were 
burned, women raped and throats slit. 
Why shouldn’t I come here?" 

There is gratitude towards the Indian 
government for providing them with 
shelter. But what the government is giv¬ 
ing them, hardly makes for an affluent 
lifestyle. Men arc entitled to 450 gm of 
rice a day, women 250 gm, and children 
2(X) gm. Dried fish, pulses and other die¬ 
tary staples are provided in varying 
amounts. An allowance of 20 paisc per 
day is given, regardless of age or sex. 
Naturally, savings isn’t much of an 
option. 

Goiiranga Chakraborly is the man in 
charge of the Takumbari camp. "We try 
to do all we can for the residents. But 
sometimes, there are problems with irre¬ 
gular supplies and so forth." There are 
also problems with unscrupulous officia¬ 
ls skimming a bit off the top. Camp dis¬ 
cipline can sometimes be a problem, as 
drunken refugees start brawling. Local 
inhabitants of the surrounding areas, 
mainly tribals, are also becoming resent¬ 
ful of the refugees. 

I t isn’t as if the refugees have stoically 
resigned themselves to their fate. A 
spark of resistance still flickers. The de 


facto leader of the displaced jpersons is 
Upcndralal Chakma, who is also the pre¬ 
sident of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Jhumma Refugee Association. Belying 
his looks, he carries a price of 10 lakh 
Bangladeshi taka on his head. He is 
shifted from one hideout to another as 
there is a fear that there are Bangladeshi 
agents amongst the refugees. 

A man of quiet dignity, he still hopes 
that things will work out. Bangladesh 
Prime Minister Khaleda Zia’s visit to 
Logang and New Delhi and her stated 
willingness to enter into a dialogue with 
the Jana Samhati Samity, the Chakma 
political party, allows Chakma room for 
optimism. "Our party is fighting for our 
fundamental rights. Khaleda says that 
. the problem can be solved through dialo¬ 
gue. The Bangladesh government must 
have a dialogue with the Jana Samity," 
says the leader. 

He further expounds, "Our problem is 
very old. The people of the CHT have 
had to face a series of genocides. In com¬ 
parison, the Rohingyas haven’t suffered 
much. In fact, they became an inlcmalio- 
nal issue within a short period, yet our 
problem isn’t highlighted in the interna¬ 
tional arena." 

Surprisingly, there is no hint of bitter¬ 
ness in Chakma’s voice. Surprising, 
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because Chakma has good reason lo be 
bitter. In 19X9, his daughter was abduct¬ 
ed liom B4ingladesh’s Chittagong 
University and forced lo marry a 
Muslim boy. 

If Chakma appears patient, the Shanii 
Bahini (Soldiers of Peace) certainly are 
not. They arc the military wing of the 
Jana Samity. Scattered m hideouts 
throughout the hilly terrain of Tripura, 


they make lightning raids into 
Bangladesh territory 

M any rekigees are not averse to 
espousing violence in favour of 
their cause. Shangapal Bhikki, an aged 
monk, looks like he stepped straight out 
of the pages of Tint in In Tibet. In charge 
of the Buddhist monastery on the premi¬ 
ses. a quiet anger burns inside him. For 
those who thought that Buddhism pre¬ 
ached peace and more peace, Bhikki 
will set them straight. 

"The Muslims and the army do not dis¬ 
criminate against monks. Some of us 
have been shot and monasteries 
destroyed. I will rctiim only if a congeni¬ 
al atmosphere is restored and attacks on 


religion cease,” he says. Even if it takes 
violence to do so. Adds Bhikki, ”Of cour- 
.se violence is a recourse if they have tak¬ 
en away my land. Even Lord Buddha 
has said that violence can be used to take 
back what has been forcibly taken from 
a person.” Point made. 

The camps are comprised of thatch 
huts, arrayed side by side. A fire or epide¬ 
mic of any .scale would mean disaster. 


Dusty trails lead from one section of 
huts to another. 

International human rights organisa¬ 
tions have been moderately active on 
behalf of the Chakmas. Bhagya Chandra 
Chakma is chairman of the Humanity 
Protection Forum, Tripura’s 
homegrown human rights organisation 
devoted exclusively to the Chakma 
issue. The genial chairman says, "The 
events at Logang have been widely circu¬ 
lated, including to Amnesty Internation¬ 
al and Survival International. We, 
however, cannot force a sovereign 
government to do anything which is 
why Bangladesh dismisses all our activi¬ 
ties as propaganda. As for Khaleda Zia’s 
visit to India, we only hope that it isn’t a 


political stunt. Hopefully, our problem 
will be addressed by the Indian and 
Bangladeshi governments.” 

Survival International was quick off 
the mark. Following Logang, they came 
out with an urgent action bulletin recom¬ 
mending a letter-writing campaign to 
make the Government of Bangladesh 
.sec the light. Even the World Bank has 
come in for a little bit of stick for provid- 
i ng aid to Bangladesh even after duly not¬ 
ing their "appalling human rights 
record". 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts Ccmirnis- 
sion, based in Denmark, has condemned 
any country providing aid to 
Bangladesh. A report says, "Foreign aid 
has played an important role in helping 
to maintain a strong military presence 
(in the area) in spite of the poverty and 
lack of domestic rc.sourccs in 
Bangladesh". The Bangladesh concept 
of putting the hill residents into cluster 
villages is seen as a deliberate policy of 
exerting military control over the Chak¬ 
mas and taking away their identity. A 
refugee seconds that notion in saying, 
"Cluster villages are simply a ploy of the 
Bangladesh military to keep an eye on 
us." 

The state of Tripura has resigned 
themselves to the fact that the Chakma 
issue will always be theie, although a 
sense ol frustration can be detected. 
Stale education minister Rabmdra Deb- 
barrna’s Assembly constituency borders 
the camps. He says, "They (the 
refugees) are proving to be an extra burd¬ 
en on Tripura. I think the central govem- 
meiit IS being careless. It is not a stale pro¬ 
blem but a national problem." He would¬ 
n't have been olTlhe mark if he had add¬ 
ed that it is also an international pro¬ 
blem. In these days of the new world 
order, human rights and the intemaional 
refugee problem has come to the fore¬ 
front. The Chakmas arc victims of both. 
Adults in the camps cling on to the hope 
that they will make it back to the CHT. 
Rather optimistically perhaps, they also 
hope that their usurped lands will be giv¬ 
en back to them. But their eyes give eve¬ 
rything away. They will be here for quite 
some time. 

It is the children who smile and whose 
eyes sparkle. Not from hope but innocen¬ 
ce. It is they who will be called upon to 
rebuild their culture once back in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. „ 

If international politicking and the 
Bangladesh government allow them to 
return, that is. • 

Rabin QuiRa/Takumbart and Agartala 
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Ea^ does it 

The laid-back lifestyle of the Totos of north Bengal 


T hey were supposed to be short, 
aggressive, hostile, practically nak¬ 
ed and exactly 127 in number. 
However, it turns out that they are tall, 
affable, decently-clad, generally in the 
know about what’s going on outside 
their little enclave and there are a full 
953 of them. Even so, there are more 
myths about the Toto tribesmen of north 
Bengal than there are Totos. 

Originally, the Totos occupied a tract 
of land on the Bhutan border, very near 
Phuntsholing. A little over a decade ago, 
the West Bengal government claimed 
this traditiontil Toto land as part of its for¬ 
est conservation programme. The Totos 
headed for the Bhutan hills and their 
numbers dwindled after their ouster. 
Soon after, however, they were resettled 
in what is now called Totopara, an 
hour’s walk, from Phuntsholing. 

Entering Totopara is a little like enter¬ 
ing the Gaulish village popularised by i 
Goscinny and Uderzo. Firstly, the Totos 
resist change. The government has tried 
to build them houses similar to what the 
Totos are used to, but with tin and 
asbestos roofs. The Totos rebelled at 
such building blasphemy and promptly 
built their own houses. 

The Totos also relish pork, which is 
the closest thing you can get to wild boar 
in their neck of the woods. In fact, they 
have a .symbiotic relationship with the 
pigs they rear under their elevated 
houses. The residents generally defecate 
through holes within their rooms. The 
pigs below do the cleaning up. Pork, 
however, is not the staple Toto diet. 
They are a little more austere than that. 
Meals mean a gruel of partly-ground 
mai^e or brown rice washed down with 
a (Mtcher or two of eeu, the home¬ 
brewed drink. 

Eeu is the Toto equivalent of the 
Gauls’ magic potion. "It is what gives us 
the energy to work in our fields," says 
Ratnakar Toto, who encourages all his 
kids to imbibe, regardless of age. The 
drink is an integral part of every religi¬ 
ous and social occasion. If there is anyth¬ 
ing that dominates the indomitable Toto 
spirit, it is spirit itself. 

For years now, the government has 


been trying to improve their lot. Trying 
to educate them and build their houses 
for them, yet, theTotos are quite content¬ 
ed with their lives as it is. Years of effort 
have yielded just two matriculates 
among Totos. The primary school that 
was founded in Totopara "has many 
more non-Toto students than it has 
Totos," says Haren Shaiba, the local 
schoolmaster. Even the sharp influx of 


tiers. The reason being diat it is taiboo in 
the community to marry outside it. 
Offenders are beaten and driven off into 
permanent exile. Even now, diere ate 
only two instances where a Toto marry¬ 
ing a non-Toto has managed to stay 
within the community. This took some 
effort on the part of the panchayat. 

The insular nature of the Toto culture 
is perhaps the reason why such a small 



Totos tai aelion: takiiig Meh day as It cofflM 


Nepalis and Bhutias into Totopara 
hasn’t had a noticeable effect on the 
Toto lifestyle — they generally shun 
even sophisticated Bhutanese liquor. 
What has happened, however, is that 
with the increasing numl^rs of settlers, 
land, which was once in abundance in 
the Toto areas, is now slowly becoming 
scarce. Coupled with this is the inevita¬ 
ble . consequences of congestion — 
where there would be just a few huts 
until recently, there is now a regular 
market-place. 

Even though the Toto population has 
increased steadily over the last dec^ 
(they ate not part of the family (banning 
programme since there were so few of 
them initially) it is unlikely that their 
numbers will ever equal thtd of the set- 


community has been able to maintain its 
identity at a time when many larger tri-' 
bes have lost theirs. But change is on its 
way. Some of the tribesmen have now 
quit farming and have started working at 
the nearby Bhutanese dolomite mine. 
Political awareness is also increasing. 

To the Totos, the road that is being 
built to put them in touch with the world 
outside, is really a one-way street. One 
that will put the world in touch with 
them and not vice versa. 

For, the Totos are happy in their own 
world. Rearing livestock, growing 
maize, praying to anything under the 
sun, marrying within themselves and, of 
course, drinking eeu • 

AwfevoR ffMi^TofiapMni 








The 

MAHARAJA 

OF 

MINIMALISM 

■■■11111 You might 
■HHH not think 
much ofNarasimha Rao’s 
dhoti-kurta-fl«gw/.T/rf/m 
ensemble, but those who 
know, rate him among the 
best-dre.sscd men in India. 

Fashion designer Pra¬ 
sad Bidapa, for example, 
who has the Prime Mini¬ 
ster down as the Maharaja 
of Minimalism. 

"Rao," says Bidapa, 
"is a classic case of mini¬ 
malism in Indian male clo¬ 
thing. His colours are 
functional, but when 
worn, appear striking. 
They can be easily combi¬ 
ned and coordinated. And 
they stand apart from the 
rest." 

Not if the rest of them 



P.V. Naiaalmlia Rm (toft): cnHinMd tiM King of 
MMitmatimi hy Prnnnd BMapn (abow) 


are also south Indian poli- cal dhoti-kurtas—but 
ticians, dressed in identi- what of that. 


No ROOM 
AT THE TOP 

mmmm whoever 
mSSSm said that it 
was lonely at the top? 

It’s anything but that 
on Mount Everest, the 
highest peak in the world. 
Ever since Edmund Hilla¬ 
ry and Tenzing Norgay 
.scaled that particular sum¬ 
mit—because, in fellow- 
mountaineer George 
Leigh Mallory’s 
immortal phra.se, it was 
there—countless expedi¬ 
tions have tried to emula¬ 
te their feat. 

One recent week, as 


Santosh Yadav: thn pnak of aehtovMMnt 



many as 32 mountaineers 
from several different 
countries made it to the 
peak of Mount Everest. 
But one of these achievers 
was of particular interest 
to Indians; Santosh 
Yadav, who became only 
the second Indian 
woman, after Bachendri 
Pal, to get to the top. 

Yadav was part of the 
Indo-Tibetan Border Poli¬ 
ce (ITBP) expedition, 
three members of which 
managed to make it to the 
summit. Santosh is a sube- 
dar with the ITBP, though 
no doubt. aftS* this spec¬ 
tacular feat, a promotion 
won’t be long in coming. 















Olympian 

PAES 

Champagne 
corks 

popped and tennis rackets 
were flung into the air by 
jubilant Intlians when 
Leander Paes was crown¬ 
ed Wimbledon Junior 
champion. And when the 
boy wonder of Indian ten¬ 
nis won the junior US 
title, their joy could scar¬ 
cely be contained. 

But now Paes has had 
enough of being the best 
junior that India has ever 
produced, and wants to be 
counted among the men. 
But before he creates a stir 
on the men’s tennis cir¬ 
cuit, Paes will be stopping 
over briefly at Barcelona, 
where he will represent 
his country at the Olym¬ 
pics later this year. He ear¬ 
ned a berth in the squad 
for the Big O by winning a 



LMiidofPtMs: stand up and NteoHiitod—a 


qualifying tournament in 
Japan recently. 

And if his run of luck 
lasts until July-August— 


when the Games are sche¬ 
duled —India may yet 
see its first Olympic gold 
in years. 


The greatest Indian railway 


What do you 
call a train 
which most resembles a 
Maharaja’s abode? 

Why, a Palace On 
Wheels, of course. 

And now, what has 
long been the favourite 
attraction with all foreign 
tourists in India, has been 
rated as one of the ten best 
trains in the world, by The 
Sunday Times of London. 

This should be welco¬ 
me news for the Indian 
Railways authorities and 
the Rajasthan Tourism 
Development Corpora¬ 
tion, which have been try¬ 
ing hard for the past seve¬ 


ral years to make improve¬ 
ments in the train, which 
costs a staggering Rs 8.68 
crore,and has 20 coaches 
—including 13 saloons. 

To this effect, the pre- 
Independence mahogany 
coaches (built by the 
Maharajas themselves) 
have been replaced by 


iv(^-coloured luxury 
coacjies whicj^^mbine, 
old world chairm with 
such modem comforts as 
air-conditioning. 

And after The Sunday 
Times rating, no doubt, 
the detnand for its limited 
seats increase 
dramatically. 


Thu Palaeu On Whuuto: ratud anoag Mm tun bust 



Desi 

DISNEYLAND 

millllllll Maharishi 
HHHI Mahesh 
Yogi has always managed 
to amuse—alas, even 
when the God of Trans¬ 
cendental Meditation 
(TM) didn’t mean to do so. 

But now the giggling 
guru of the good times, 
means to make a vocation 
of entertainment—other 
people's entertainment, 
that is. Fresh from his 
debacle at the British 
general election—where 
his Natural Law Party 
sank without a trace, des¬ 
pite such celebrity cam¬ 
paigners as ex-Beatle 
George Harrison—the 



RtaharisM Mahnsb Yogi: 
VMfaHamtobacliM 

Maharishi has decided to 
set up amusement parks, a 
la Walt Disney. 

The sites for these pro¬ 
posed Maharishi Veda- 
lands have been chosen: 
the Niagara Falls. Orlan¬ 
do (in Florida), Switzer¬ 
land and Japan. And the 
theme parks are expected 
to become operational by 
1994. 

But no, there won’t be 
any discount for practitio¬ 
ners of TM. And at the 
time of going to press, at. 
least, there was no talk of 
holding levitation camps 
as an added attraction. • 
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angky 

young 



Rekha Rodwittiya paints 
portraits of feminism 


W hen you’re 33, attrac¬ 
tive, married at 18, 
divorced at 20, victimi¬ 
sed at work — and an 
artist — it’s hard to 
avoid painting with the kind of vengean¬ 
ce that Rekha Rodwittiya does. And the 
young painter is making waves in the art 
circuit with a flamboyance which under¬ 
plays the intellectual within her. 

"I am a feminist and a painter," she 
says, as she lights up a Bristol — which 
she holds on to but takes only the occa¬ 
sional drag from — and settles herself 
on the steps of the Sukh Sagar gallery, in 
Calcutta. "I always wanted to paint. It 
gave me a platform to put forward my 
ideas." 

In Rodwittiya, the desire for self- 
expression was bom way back in her for¬ 
mative childhood years in Baroda when, 
even as a child, she felt isolated. But 
with a Parsi father and and a Telegu 
mother, hers was an eclectic upbringing. 
And she feels fortunate to have grown 
up in Baroda, home of one of the fore¬ 
most art colleges in the country. 

But it isn’t only Baroda’s contribu¬ 
tion that Rekha acknowledges. While it 
formed the crux of her learning experien¬ 
ce, it required a two-year stint at Lon¬ 
don’s Royal College of Arts to hone 
both her artistic skills and thought pro¬ 
cesses. London, as she says, was like a 
pack of cards. Ideas and perceptions 
were cast, reshuffled and dealt back. 

She explains: "Here in Ihdia, you are 
bound by the dictates of tradition as well 
as expectations. At college in London, 
every three months we would get toge¬ 
ther and thrash out ideas. There was plen- 











ty of screaming and shouting at each 
other, but as long as one could validate 
one’s point it was fine. That really 
helped." 

A nd to mature as an artist also meant 
coming to terms with the person she 
actually was. It was the end of a search 
that began from the time she divorced 
her husband,^ and supported her son and 
herself through photography. As she 
says, even now, every journey away 
from Baroda leads her closer to herself. 
It gives her, she explains, "time to look 
within myself and logically understand 
my context within a larger framework of 
life. We are all part of a time context". 

Which is why, when she travels 
abroad, she doesn’t look for the differen¬ 
ces around her but the "commonalities". 

After London, she relumed to Join the 
faculty of .the Baroda College of Fine 
Arts. Confronted with the question 
"Why come back at all?" her reply is 
nearly pat, if not exactly clear: "It was a 
political decision. It is difficult to 
remain apolitical, especially in a countiy 
like India." 

It was also difficult, as becomes appa¬ 
rent during the rest of her rather effusive 
monologue, for her to resign herself to 
"second-class citizenship" in a foreign 
country. She opted for living where she 
would be given room for expression, she 
says. And, she may have added, with the 
sudden resurgence of interest in art in 
India, few would have chosen the grim 
alternative of being a struggling painter 
abroad. 

She recalls her professorship in Baro¬ 
da and her expressive eyes flash with the 
memory of the events that led to her leav¬ 
ing her alma mater five years ago. She 
doesn’t care to elaborate on them though 
sensation-hungry journalists still hound 
her for details of the many aspersions 
that were then cast on her credentials 
and her character. 

Would they have been half as interest¬ 
ed in her traumatic past if she had been a 
man? Rodwittiya doesn’t seem to think 
so. But she shrugs all that off with her 
characteristic spirit. She has reason for 
encouragement. Her students keep com¬ 
ing back to her. At her Baroda studio she 
usually takes in five students a year — 
not to formally teach but extend help to, 
as mentor and friend—all free of cost. 

B eing a woman in a man’s world is 
what finds explicit expression in her 
work. Rodwittiya’s oils unite to make 
the chief of her statements: the terrible 


prevalence of violence. Tyranny, social 
oppression and the vulnerability of the 
woman’s body and mind—their images 
scream from the looming six-foot high 
canvases. 

No. Rodwittiya’s feminism is not of 
the quiet kind and her vibrant canvases 
demand that it be recognised as such. 
"For me, feminism is a logical premise. 
And it is not something that is isolated 
from daily life." For her, too, feminism 
is an ideology, one of "thinking people", 
not necessarily the educated ones. 

There arc different levels at which to 
appreciate the work of Rodwittiya, and 


it is best not to look for a literal one. Her 
motifs are entirely representative. And 
her use of nudity sparing, especially 
when depicting the female form where it 
could lend itself to titillation with facile 
ease. 

The messages her figures carry are 
usually expressed through a single gestu¬ 
re of the hand, and the posturing of the 
body. A crescent symbol stands for the 
passage of time; a boat for ajoumey, arri¬ 
val and departure; and the recurring 
image of the fish denotes regeneration 
and plenty, drawing heavily from 
Christian scripture. Except that here, it 
is used to denote repetition of any kind 
—violence, birth, death, even the perpe¬ 
tuation of evil. 

An interesting aspect of her paintings 
is that both the oppressor and the oppres¬ 
sed wear the same bland expression. 
Emanating, possibly, from the artist’s 
conviction that both are ruled more by 


the dictates of tradition and history than 
by any real personal choice. 

Thus, in Old Habits Die Hard, while 
the lone man on the canvas commits that 
final act of debasement — rape — he 
holds in his hand the crescent, symbolis¬ 
ing the act’s peipetuation thimgh the 
ages. It is habits that nile us, Rodwittiya 
seems to say, making violence an 
integral part of the human psyche. There 
is clear fatalism in her woilc and she also 
echoes the age-old suspicion that wom¬ 
en are the ‘fairer sex’s’ worst enemy. 

Upright, vertical — even phallic — 
symbols are all evocative of male autho-1 


rity and its power over woman, carrying 
the potential to shame, dishonour or 
wreck her, signifying the end of inn(x:cn- 
ce. In extenuation of Rodwitiiya’s recur¬ 
rent recourse to the portrayal of violen¬ 
ce, it must be said, she has ensured that it 
is never celebrated. 

But, is hatred all that she perceives in 
life? Apparently not. While her can¬ 
vases on women carry her most heartfelt 
message, (he lighter, more fiippant and 
vibrant R(xlwittiya is also visible. In can¬ 
vases painted around the same time in 
New York, where she spent six months 
as a Rockefeller fellow, with a studio in 
Manhattan, completing nearly 70 paint¬ 
ings in half a year. A set of four jazz musi¬ 
cians, as well as a collection of rather 
humanly philosophical animals, various¬ 
ly called The Lon^-Necked Bird or The 
Lonely Lovers, arc not only endearing 
but bring a whiff of fresh air into the odd¬ 
ly serious Rodwittiya style. I 



IVodwittiya 
was 20 when she 
began 

supporting her 
son, Mithun, 
with what she 
earned through 
photography. 
Today, they 
share a mature 
relationship 
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'Tni not a missionary. I do not desire 
to change the world/' she declares pas¬ 
sionately. "Mv desire is to scratch the 
surface and hopefully provoke thin¬ 
king." She lights yet another of her inex¬ 
haustible supply of Bristols, sends her 
13-year-old son. Mithun, out to buy cold 
drinks, hastens into the gallery to super¬ 
vise the framing of a picture and returns 
as hurriedly to pick up the dangling 
thread of our conversation. 

T here arc no touchstones visible to her 
in her own work, no particular piece 
that is so stylistically recognisable that 
she can say to herself, "this is a Rodwitti- 
ya". She admits, 'Tm continuously sear¬ 
ching". For clarity, coherence. 

The hesitant exploration shows. In 
Rodwittiya's somewhat uncertain 
speech and flamboyant demeanour. Her 
conversation tends to be one-sided, even 
pedantic — it’s difficult to shake 
off, in her company, the feeling of being 
in a class-rmmi again. wSadly, through all 
this, R(xlwittiya fails to convey direct¬ 
ness. Her edginess is apparent as is her 
refusal to ackowledge questions that beg 
specific answers. You ask her the price 
of one of her paintings. You cxpre.ss 
curiosity about the influences that shap¬ 
ed her art. You are not edified by the 
replies. 

But, as much as she would like to 
deny the existence of a trademark in her 
work, she does have some favourite 
motifs. She relies heavily on sexual sym¬ 
bolism to the point of being obsessed by 
it. The phallic symbol, in particular, fea¬ 
tures frequently in her pictures of pro¬ 
test. 

If her oils arc a depiction of life at its 
flagrant worsts however, the softer, 
more sensitive Rodwiitiya emerges in 


e 

Uhe says she is still 
searching for a 
recognisable style. Her 
uncertainty shows 
through her flamboyance 


her charcoals, and tells us that there is 
yet another side to this amazingly inten¬ 
se woman. The Uprising, featuring a 
boy and girl watching a storm rising. 



There is a lighter side to 
Rodwittiya, and this is 
evident most in her 
endearing series on 
animals 


The boy is awestruck, the girl merely 
pensive. Configurations, featuring the 
conflicting profiles of the same woman,, 
relies on the colour of terra cotta to con¬ 
vey the subtle differences in the many 
faces of five. 

Even superior to these is the series till¬ 
ed The Rhetoric Dialogue’, where, 
again, the fish symbol returns, this time 
in the company of a woman to signify 
the currents at play in the experience of 
womanhood. 

She shares a home with fellow painter 
Surrendra, and son Mithun from her 
earlier marriage. Her unusual la.st name 
is another relic of the marriage. Why, 
being the way she is, has she retained it? 
She may have anticipated the question, 
for she smiles rather self-consciously 
before explaining that in the first flush of 
youth "one rather enjoys taking on a new 
name, and then I got to be known by that 
name, and anyway, it’s interesting and 1 
like it." 

D(^s anything interest her besides, 
painting? She flings up her arms dramati¬ 
cally, fla.shes a dazzling smile and says: 
"I would like to do so many things — 
wiite, counsel, travel." On the subject of 
marriage she says that while she has 
nothing against it. she is not interested in 
remarriage at the moment and does not 
feel she needs social sanction to share 
her life with anyone. 

Her relationship with her son is a 
mature one. Even if he is the typical 
young boy, interested in cricket, football 
and basketball — his interests are not 
confined to only the liberal arts. And one 
of Rodwittiya’s favounic compliments 
comes from him: "My mother’s works? 

1 like them." • 

PrtiiuiBmChowtUuMyandKMttkmna 
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Sugar and spice 


A Madras confectionery is reputed for using only the purest ingredients 

W hen you are next in Madras, | he'd rather not discuss it. 
you are likely to be told that 
your trip to the city is not com- 


W hen you are next in Madras, 
you are likely to be told that 
your trip to the city is not com¬ 
plete without a sample of Grand Sweets, 
a mithai and namkeen shop in the area 
called Adyar. And if your advisors pre¬ 
vail upon you to visit the shop once, the 
chances are you will return to it. And it 
won’t be only because you have a sweet 
tooth. 

Because there is more to the 132 
varieties of sweets, savouries and 
masala powders sold at the confectione¬ 
ry apart from their obvious appeal to the 
palate. 

What goes into them, for one thing. 
And the accent, in the choice of ingre¬ 
dients, is on purity. The ghee used in 
deep-frying the delicacies is of the finest 
quality: fragrant and milky, and no batch 
of oil is healed a second time, the used 
quantity being immediately sold off at 
40 per cent of the cost to the poor. Abso¬ 
lutely no food colouring or foil is used to 
present the fare as more attractive than 
its intrinsic worth, and come evening, all 
unsold preparations are given away to 
customers with the compliments of the 
proprietor. 

In fact, the patrons of Grand Sweets 
arc altogether a favoured lot. Thrice a 
day, they arc presented by the manage¬ 
ment with small containers of freshly- 
made rice preparations. 

The staff aren’t badly off either. The 
130 women who make it up (there arc 
also 40 men who do the heavier jobs like 
bulk-handling) are dropped home every 
night. And their work hours are enliven¬ 
ed by snacks in addition to the free lunch 
they are entitled to. Should they want to 
take any of the delicacies they help to 
make home, they may do so — by pay¬ 
ing a mere 50 per cent of the price for 
those eatables that are slightly broken in 
the process of preparation. 

Not forgotten, also, are the birds in 
the quiet neighbourhood. The crows get 
a kilo of sweets everyday and even the 
ants hold their own special picnic on the 
rice flour and Jaggery preparations they 
are offered every morning. 

If that leaves us wondering how the 
69-year-old proprietor, G. Natarajan, 
iichieves anything like a bottom-line. 


It was a different story just ten years 


ago. Natarajan was then a transport con 


tractor, and it was after he had gone 


through his wife’s jewellery, dowry and 


property that he at last hit upon a bust 


ness that caught on. And Grand Sweets, 


with a reputation based on "purity, the 


only factor that is good for business, 


has never, as they say in success stories. 


looked back. 


absolutely pure?" "Has the halwa been 
simmered delicately a full three days?" 

Voices tend to be on the low side in 
Grand Sweets. One reason why Natara¬ 
jan employs so many women, he says. 
They are quiet, they are obedient — I I 
can deal better with them than with I 


gents." And that the ladies run the show 
is very evident. No shouting or loud talk 
across the counter, in the packing room 


or even behind the residence where, per 


v- 


GRAND SWEETS 


Freshness and purity are what characterise 
the wares at this famous nUUuiand lurnikeen 
shop. Its proprietor, G. Natarojan, is unusual 
in hisgenerosifytoboth patrm and staff 



Though it’s owner .spares some 
thought for his wife’s contribution dur¬ 
ing those early days of struggle. Banga- 
ramma was pnly 14 when he married 
her. And her culinary expertise had 
something to do with the idea behind 
their enterprise. "She is the best cook," 
says Natarajan fondly, "but let her rest 
now. Let her just taste all that is made in 
Grand Sweets, and comment." 

Meanwhile, her proud husband 
bustles silently around Ae shop, exercis¬ 
ing a personal kind of quality control. "Is 
that saffron (bought at Rs 36,0(X) a kilo) 


vading the vast kitchen, are the aromas 
of almonds roasting, jaggery melting or 
finely-sliced bananas being fried to a 
crisp. 

TTie silence obviously lends itself to 
philosophy because Natarajan tries his 
hand at it as wc turn to leave. "It might 
not be such a bad idea," he muses, "if i 
they ran the countiy the way we make, 
our sweets." 

Madras’ mithahmdker is clearly 
eccentric. 

As long as he gets his recipes right. • 
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ucss who’s 
tuken Jiihi 
JkB U|^ Chawla’s 

^HHr (Chintu) 
Kapoor’s 

affections? 

None other than vSubhash 
Ghai's latest ‘discovery’, 
Manisha Koirala. 

Close friends of Kapoor 
have It that the ageing lover- 
boy of Hindi cinema can't 
slop raving about Koirala's 
nubile charms. And insists 
that he'll worm his way into 
her heart if it’s the last thing 
he does. 

Wonder what Vivek 
Mushran has to say to that? 





rv 







hey may be 
the greatest of 
rivals on¬ 
screen, but 
that doesn’t 
prevent 
Aamir and Salman Khan 
from sinking up a 


H'V I 


out with him after pack-up. 

Perhaps, this is his way of 
telling Aamir that he needs 
to build up the brawn. Or 
maybe, it’s just that when it 
comes to unwinding, Sal¬ 
man prefers Aamir’s compa¬ 
ny to (Somy) All’s. 






(somewhat unlikely) friend¬ 
ship off it. 

1'he duo have been seen to 
spend hours together on the 
sets, chatting about anything 
that strikes their fancy, and 
even meeting up later in the 
evening to socialise in some 
suburban hotel or the other. 
And the latest is that Salman 
has invited Aamir to work 


unjay Dutt 
and Madhuri 
Dixit may go 
blue the 
face denying 
any involve¬ 
ment between them, but alas, 
their behaviour gives the 
truth away. 

While Dutt makes it a 
point to call up the sexy 


Dixit once a day, no matter 
where he is (yes, he even pho¬ 
ned her from Dubai for a 
long chat, quite oblivious of 
the fact that Manisha Koirala 
was listening in on the exten¬ 
sion), Madhuri can't seem to 
keep a silly grin off her face 
in his presence. 

Or control her jealousy 
around other rivals for her 
.Sunju baba’s affections. 
PiM\ja Bhalt, for instance, 
attracts the most icy of looks 
from the otherwise friendly 
Dixit, whenever the two are 
shcx)ting together. 

For the benefit of the unini - 
dated, Pooja has always had 
a bit of a emsh on her Sadak 
hero. 



he latest joke 
doing the 

rounds of the 
film industry 
revolves 
around the 

Adshiqui duo, Rahul Roy 
and Anu Agarwal. 

It goes thus. Soon after the 



‘^HAGARWAl^ 




f^AHUL Roy 


release of the film, gossips in 
Bombay insisted that one of 
the two lead players swung 
both ways. ^ 

Yes, they were right. Only 
it now turns out that their 
innuendo was targeted at 
the wrong person. • 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 

Remembering Rsyiv 

This week was dedicated to the memory of the assassinated leader 


a Snpcrumbudur and 
Srihankota were in 
focus Iasi week, the 
one to commemorate 
Rajiv Gandhi and the 
other to celebrate the 
launch of our satellite. 
The successful launch of Rohini, which 
Doordarshan news bulletins put at third 
place after leading with the announce¬ 
ment of the SIT (Special Investigating 


Team) chargeshect, and the Indira Gan- 
\ dhi peace award to Rajiv, coincided 
beautifully with the assassinated 
leader’s death anniversary. It served as a 
great opportunity to tell the US where to 
get off, and it seemed to be a more mea¬ 
ningful tribute to a man who had set up a 
fast track for the country to race into the 
jet age, than the spate of official func¬ 
tions held in New Delhi and other state 
capitals. 

Everytime an anniversary rolls 
around, you can anticipate with certain- 
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ty the programmes on the national net¬ 
work. The Jawaharlal Nehru centenary 
celebrations were sustained all through 
the year on Doordarshan (orchestrated 
by grandson Rajiv Gandhi, the then 
Prime Minister). In Indira Gandhi’s 
case, they lasted a few weeks, but we 
still get, for no apparent reason, potted 
biographies of the young Priyadarshini. 
With Rajiv, it only lasted a few days, but 
it was enough to confirm that the tripe 


survived, and was doing very well, 
thank you. 

Home minister S.B. Chavan had 
declared on the news that the anniversa¬ 
ry could be utilised for such well- 
intentioned programmes as seminars, 
exhibitions and lectures. So. obviously 
there wasn’ t going to be a Sharon Prabha- 
kar swaying alarmingly 30 feel above 
the ground, warbling about the nation’s 
unity and integrity. Nor were there 
going to be thousands of school kids mak¬ 
ing pretty patterns in the Nehru stadium. 


The.sc are grimmer days, so there was no 
spectacle. 

Mindful of capturing all the VIPs, the 
cameras missed the lasting grief on the 
faces of his family during the 4 )rayer 
meet at Rajiv's samadhi. An unforgetta¬ 
ble shot of Priyanka being consoled by 
Rahul, with Sonia seated in the middle, 
dominated the next day’s newspapers. 

Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
had a crowded schedule. He spent ten 
minutes at the dawn prayer meeting 
before flying off to Sriperumbudur 
where he addressed a large gathering, in 
the presence of Jayalalitha, and pledged 
to tight terrorism. 

He was back in Delhi by the evening 
to address another gathering, organised 
by the Delhi Pradesh Congress Commit¬ 
tee. He then went to another function to 
release a book on Rajiv, which he presen¬ 
ted to Sonia. Rao made endless speeches 
and did not once repeat himself, proving 
again his skill as an orator. 

Arjun Singh turned up in Lucknow as 
chief guest at a state Congress meeting, 
seated alongside Rajesh Pilot, Balram 
Jhakar, Kalpnath Rai, N.D. Tiwari, and 
state Congress president Mahavir Pra¬ 
sad, who glowered throughout the 
proceedings. 

Girija Vyas marched with a lit candle 
in a procession. Ajit Panja and Madhav- 
rao Scindia went on a walkabout in Cal¬ 
cutta, after planting saplings. 

Those left out participated in an "I 
remember” programme, based on vari¬ 
ous bio-pics of Rajiv which strung toge¬ 
ther visuals we had seen a hundred times 
over. Computers, Apna Utsavs, Festi¬ 
vals of India, technology missions, 
SAARC and NAM summits, foreign 
visits, campaign shots — all these tired 
themes were there. 

As with other birth and death anniver¬ 
saries, centenaries and festivals that are 
pushed on to the national network by 
official orders, this was also a Congress 
jamboree, an (Kcasion for the ruling par¬ 
ty to grab media time for the noblest of 
causes. The few non-Congress persons 
who received any atterition included 
Atal Bchari Vajpayee, Somnath Chatter- 
jee and Chandra Shekhar. • 
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In trying to cover all the VIPs In attondanco, the 
camoras failed to capture the grief on the faces of his 
widow Sonia and children, Rahul and Priyanka 
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Missing in action 

In the satellite war, the first casualty will be Doordarshan’s news 


T he satellite invasion has thrown up 
many challenges. But perhaps 
none so great as in the field of news. 
Down the years. All India Radio's 
and Doordarshan’s news bulletins have 
got more and more government- 
oriented, more and more obsessed with 
the cull of personality, and more and 
more suppressive and dreary. 

Sometimes, one wonders if it is any 
longer news. Not that the actual scripts 
of the news have got any worse. The fact 
is, they have not changed at all. They 
used to be derived from the print media 
— news agencies mostly, and no one 
even bothered to write them as spoken 
word bulletins. No one made any effort 
to break up long sentences, to substitute 
easier words, or at least more colloquial 
language. Rivers are perpetually "in 
spate" and festivals celebrated with 
"devotion and religious fervour" or with 
"gaiety and enthusiasm". No one has 
been able to think of a better phrase 
down these years. 

Matters became even worse when TV 
came on. Because TV news came from 
the general news rcxim of All India 
Radio, and somewhere along the line 
someone either forgot or did not know 
that visuals arc more important than 
cheesecake newscasters on TV. Door* 
darshan*s news bulletins are no( onl} 
written like radio bulletins, wbich in 
turn are derived from the print media, 
but they are read as such. 

The Joshi Committee Report pi^inted 
out that the camera is more on the new¬ 
scaster than on the news in JDoordar- 
shan, more so than in any other media 
network round the world, hence the self- 
consciousness of the new.scastcr about 
dress, make-up and other outer trimm¬ 
ings rather than on reading the news 
with some modicum of intelligence and 
comprehension. 

One of my nieces said to me — and 
she is a child—after a particularly mind¬ 
less newscast, "I bet, aunty, that she 
would not be able to tell you what she I 
read in the bulletin just now, or be able 
to tell you the day’s news without her 
script." And I am sure she was right. In 
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other words, the news is not only non¬ 
newsy in content, it is badly written, bad¬ 
ly read and starved of visuals, which are 
the lifeblood of television. 

However, the biggest hurdle as far as 
com|3eting with the BBC, Star TV, CNN 
and I he rest as far as Indian TV goes, is 
in [he lack of quality in actual 
newscasting. 

Newscasting has now become one of 
the most coveted jobs on DD, and no pre¬ 


ssure is considered too far-fetched for 
gelling on to the news. The thing to do is 
to find a godfather, preferably from poli¬ 
tics, and then gel in, and even more so, 
get on to the prime time national tele¬ 
casts. After |K)iiticians, it is bureaucratic 
godfathers, sometimes film stars close 
to the corridors of power or, in the days 
of Rajiv Gandhi, even a Doon School 
connection. The number of newscasters 
in EngUsh alone is around 20. And this 
for a mere three bulletins per day. The 
BBC etc. do news by the hour and with a 
handful of newscasters. 

Of the 20, at least six are so substan¬ 
dard that ihijy should not be reading the 
news at all. Instead, they even make it to 
the major bulletins. Of the remaining 14, 
six to seven arc of bare professional stan¬ 
dards and about four, including some 


newcomers, of high standards. The 
remainder should be stand-bys at the 
most, but succeed, through political, 
bureaucratic or other forms of pressure, 
to make it to the major bulletins. Some 
have even been known to apply commu¬ 
nal pressure to make their way to the top. 

It is my contention that a maximum of 
ten newscasters should be on call, five or 
so confined to the mornings and after¬ 
noons and the other five to the evenings. 


The best can read three limes a week and 
be paired accordingly. They should be 
paid sufficiently well to find it attrac¬ 
tive. As for the substandard ten, they 
should be simply sacked. They are 
casual artistes and there is no obligation 
to keep them on indefinitely. In fact, if 
DD had had the good sense, they would 
have had short-time contracts with new¬ 
scasters to keep them on their toes. 

On the contrary, they rush to the press 
every time DD attempts to evaluate 
them, bring political and other pressures 
and get away every time. 

Which is why DD remains what it ig 
and its news among its worst 
manifestations. 

No, DD is unlikely to win the satellite 
battle. And its first casualty-will be 
news • 















Both sides now 

Journalist G.C. Shekhar counters V. Gangadhar's defence of 

Jayalalitha 


J ournalists in Tamil Nadu liave a 
serious grouse the absence ol 
a competent press adviser to the 
slate chiel minister Ms Jayalali- 
iha. Having read V. 
Gangadhar’s strained defence of the 
lady (Media Musings. Si/muy, 10—16 
May, 1992) I am confident that he would 
eminently qualify for the post. His envia¬ 
ble knowledge of Tamil, which he uses 
so well to berate Praful Bidwai of The 
Times of India, should stand him in good 
stead if Ms Jayalalitha decides to have a 
press adviser. 

Lest Mr Gangadhar is sorely disap¬ 
pointed, let me caution that his role as an 
adviser to ifever he chooses to be 
one, shall be restricted to saying, ”Yes, 
ma’am, you’re right ma’am”. If ever he 
dared to differ and present an alterna¬ 
tive, Mr Gangadhar would stand the risk 
of losing his job, for no adviser, no mat¬ 
ter what his credentials are, can ever 
dream of differing with amma. The 
press in Tamil Nadu is presently learn¬ 
ing the lesson for refusing to be a willing 
sycophant. And sycophancy, especially 
the maddening variety that Ms Jayalali- 
iha is used to, can only breed intoleran¬ 
ce. 

Mr Gangadhar, very cleverly and con¬ 
veniently, makes the Speaker of the 
Assembly the scapegoat for issuing arr¬ 
est warrants against the three journalists. 
What he does not reveal is the fact that 
the Speaker is only a front and is acting 
totally at the behest of the chief minister. 
As one of the journalists engaged in defu¬ 
sing the present confrontation, I can 
vouch that while the Speaker, Mr R.Mu- 
thiah, is more than ready to see reason, it 
is Ms Jayalalitha who has exhibited an 
uncompromising mood. 

"This lady who unfortunately came 
from films and had a long-standing rela¬ 
tionship with the late MGR", says 
Gangadhar. What more do the media 
need, he asks. 

After MGR’s death, Ms Jayalalitha, 
in her first public meeting, declared that 
she was so broken by MGR’s death that 
she had even contemplated committing 
sati. The person obviously qualified to 


commit sati would have bcc'n MGR’s 
wife, Mrs Janaki Ramachandran, since 
she is the one who is MGR’s legitimate 
wife. 1'hen why these words of such pro¬ 
found grief from Jayalalitha? Only to 
dull her followers and those of MGR 
into concluding that she, Ms Jayalalitha, 
was more emotionally attached to iMGR 
than Janaki. And hence the rightful inhe¬ 
ritor to MGR’s throne. 


T hen comes Jayalalitha’s next outbur¬ 
st in the form of a lengthy interview 
to Mr Pritish Nandy and the Illustrated 
Weekly, the present-day untouchables. 
Ms Jayalalitha comes out with the 
audacious accusation that Janiiki had poi¬ 
soned MGR to death. The motive here 
again is to establish that the wife of 
MGR is a cruel-hearted woman whe¬ 
reas, she, Ms Jayalalitha, was concerned 
about MGR’s welfare. In another inter¬ 
view Ms Jayalalitha even doubted if Mrs 


Janaki was legally wedded to MGR. It 
does not matter here that another woman 
is sought to be vilified. 

And what was Ms Jayalalithj^s locus 
standi in questioning Janaki's bona 
fidcs? As leader of AIADMK faction? 
None, except her "long-standing rela¬ 
tionship with MGR”. Having used the 
same relationship and womanhood — 
two things that Mr Gangadhar now 


claims to have made Jayalalitha vulnera¬ 
ble to slander — to market her politics, 
isn’t it strange that Ms Jayalalitha is 
frowning upon scurrilous journalism for 
which she herself has provided the fod¬ 
der during the post-MGR days? 

Historically, gutter journalism, which 
was restricted to film journals, was . ► 
imported to political journalism by the 
Dravidian parties. It was perhaps a natu¬ 
ral corollary to Tamil Nadu’s political 
canvas being crowded by film stars and 



Jayalalitha declarad la har publle aieeting 
that she was so broken by MQR’s death that 
she even contemplated committing sati. Why 
these words of such profound grief? 
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ex-stars. 

But it would have done Gangadhar 
proud, if he had also recorded the fact 
that other than Nakkeeran, Murasoli and 
Tharasu, other journals like Namadhu 
MGR and the erstwhile Anna and Alai 
Osai (all stable horses of the AIADMK) 
also thrived on slander. Namadhu MGR 
published by Jayalalitha and her friend 
Mrs Shashi|$;ala Natarajan, during the 
days of Karunanidhi’s rule used to carry 
reports, — imaginary and exaggerated 
(naturally) — about the raging war bet¬ 
ween the two wives of Karunanidhi. 

C an Mr Gangadhar explain if it is ail 
right for Jayalalitha to pounce upon 
the so-called yellow journals after hav¬ 
ing used the same publications to Tight 


the sakkalalthi sandai (the quarrel bet¬ 
ween the wife and the mistress) witlT 
MGR’s wife who too had used similar 
journals to abuse Ms Jayalalitha? 

Strangely, Mr Gangadhar has bracket¬ 
ed Kumudham along with the more fiery 
publications known for their below- 
the-belt journalism. Since I am endowed 
with a knowledge of Tamil, something 
Praful Bidwai so "shamefully" lacks, Mr 
Gangadhar's categorisation of Kumu¬ 
dham as a magazine of oomph and yel¬ 


low masala just by looking at the gla¬ 
mourous pictures the magazine carries 
for its stories is misleading. Politics is 
hardly Kumudham*s staple diet as it 
thrives on light-hearted and non-serious 
journalism aimed at the average family 
reader. Also, the magazine is a staunch 
loyalist of the Congress-AIADMK alli¬ 
ance. Which is why the attack on Kumu¬ 
dham *s office by AIADMK thugs came 
as a surprise. And was it Kumudham*s 
fault? It had politely cautioned Ms 
Jayalalitha not to confront the Centre on 
the Cauvery issue, lest the strains on the 

AIADMK-Congress relations benefit 
Mr Karunanidhi. Will Mr Gangadhar 
call this yellow journalism or will he be 
honest enough to admit that the toleran¬ 
ce factor of Jayalalitha's government is 


very minimal? 

Mr Gangadhar defends Ms Jayalali¬ 
tha for not meeting the press due to secu¬ 
rity threats. If security threats do not pre¬ 
vent businessmen and industrialists 
from meeting the chief minister, especia¬ 
lly if they come with a cheque for her 
temple renovation fund, how could a 
reporter, double-frisked, and his tape- 
recorder scrutinised a hundred times, 
become a threat under the imposing secu¬ 
rity apparatus protecting Ms Jayalalitha? 


The threat from journalists, if any, 
may only be in the fomi of incisive ques^ 
tions that can torpedo Ms Jayalalitha's* 
political credibility. Being impulsive by 
nature, she has been caught on the 
wrong foot by many an intelligent ques¬ 
tioner — she had once said that Rajiv 
Gandhi was not fully exonerated in the 
Bofors scandal, had demanded an econo¬ 
mic criterion for reservations and com¬ 
plained that the LTTE deserved more 
helpfromMrV.P.SinghandMrICaruna- 
nidhi C when the two were in power). To 
this day, her opponents continue to pin 
her down on these issues. 

Having reported Ms Jayalalitha’s 
political career for over a decade now, I 
coiild safely bet that she would meet the 
press only to suit her own ends. So inter¬ 
views are granted when she badly needs 
publicity- 

T he Tamil Nadu chief minister would 
certainly remember that, but for the 
initial support she received from the 
media during her green days in politics, 
she might have taken sanyas much 
earlier than the two occasions when she 
sought to retire from public life. In fact, 
the media doted on her so much that Mr 
Karunanidhi had dismissed her as a crea¬ 
tion of editors and reporters. 

For the record it must be stated that 
but for the press being bold and fair, the 
way she had been brutally assaulted in 
the Assembly by DMK ministers would 
not have reached the people. Not only 
the incident but even the subsequent ran- 
tings oftheAIADMK leader ("See what 
they did to a woman, those l^uravas of 
Karunanidhi's court") was faithfully 
reported by the press, giving her conside¬ 
rable political mileage. Similarly, the 
press was sympathetic to her when she 
was hit by an AIADMK MLA during 
MGR's funeral (not by a DMK MLA as 
Gangadhar writes). 

But now her followers say that Ms 
Jayalalitha doesn't require the press to 
sell her politics. "She is an unquestioned 
mass leader in her own right and she 
commands a direct rapport with the 
people. The press is only an interferen¬ 
ce," is the common refrain. If she were 
that powerful, then why take note of 
what the press writes and squeal about 
mud-slinging. 

If popularity can insulate you from 
the press, you should also insular 
towards the unpopular writings in the 
press This is the price for popularity, 
and friends like Mr Gangadhar should 
'explain' this to her. • 



Tlw parson obviously quallflod to commit satl 
would havo boon MQR*s wlfo, JanakI 
Ramachandran. In an Intorvlow, Jayalalitha 
ovon doubtod If JanaM was logally woddod to MGR 
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Praying for pnaco at Bodh Oaya: It anybody llataning? 

When will they 
ever te am? 

Yet another disputed shrine sparks off 
communal trouble 


,'v ^) « ''-ki. 


Communalism, it 
seems, has found a per¬ 
manent place in Indi¬ 
a’s polity. Although 
the term basically 

refers to passionate 

adherence to a com- 
BIHAR munity, in India, it has 

mmmmammmmm taken on negative, 

even violent connotations as pertaining 
to religious seniimenls. This lime, com¬ 
munal tensions have developed around a 
religious group which invokes the idea 


of non-violence by its very name — the 
Buddhists. 

1’he violence that erupted in Bodh 
Gaya, Bihar, has managed to escape 
national focus, perhaps because it does 
not fit into the usual majority-minority 
communal framework. But it is precise¬ 
ly this aspect — that the communal pro¬ 
blem may acquire a new dimension — 
which demands immediate attention. 
And, there is also a "disputed shrine" at 
the centre of the controversy, like the 
temple-mosque at Ayodhya. 


The Mahabodhi Temple in Bodh 
Gaya is one of the most sacred shrines 
for 65 crore Buddhists across the world. 
But, for centuries, the temple has been 
treated as the private property of the 
powerful Mahant of Bodh Gaya. Its 
managing committee is dominated by 
Hindus and there is even a Hindu shrine, 
the Ranch Pandav Mandir, within its 
premises. 

Thousands of Buddhists from Maha- 
raslhra demonstrated here on 16 May, 
Buddha Pumima day, demanding full 
conu-ol of the shrine. Invading the Ranch 
Pandav Mandir, they broke the earthen 
pitcher covering the Shiv Ling in the tem¬ 
ple. saying it was violating the sanctity 
of their holy place. While Buddhists 
claim that the five idols in the Ranch Pan¬ 
dav Mandir are that of Lord Buddha in 
varying poses of meditation, the Hindus 
say that they are idols of the five Pandav 
brothers of Mahahharata. The Hindus 
go even further to suggest that the Bud¬ 
dha was the ninth avatar of Vishnu, and 
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Death by any name 


Hundreds die as an epidemic breaks out in 
Tripura villages 


therefore, a Hindu. Thus, they justify the 
existence of Shiv Lings in the temple. 

Buddhists across the nation view this 
as a ploy to capture the temple, and their 
apprehension has heightened in the 
wake of the Ayodhya controversy. They 
have been successful in gaining the sup¬ 
port of the Bihar chief minister, Laloo 
Prasad Yadav, whose government has 
prepared a draft Bill to replace the Bodh 
Gaya Temple Act, 1949. Under the pres¬ 
ent Act, the temple’s managing commit¬ 
tee comprises eight members — four 
Buddhists and four Hindus — with the 
Gaya district magistrate as its ex-officio 
chairman. It further stales that in cases 
where the district magistrate isn’t a 
Hindu, the government would appoint a 
Hindu to officiate. This provision clear¬ 
ly allows Hindu dominance over a Bud¬ 
dhist temple. 

Buddhist associations have been 
exerting pressure on the stale govern¬ 
ment to "save the temple from the 
clutches of the Hindus". Ram Chander 
Dongre, president of the All India 
Depressed and Minorities People’s 
Association and Thero Sanghrakchit, 
convenor of the Maharashtra Monks’ 
Association, who led the agitated mob 
on /6 May, said that the Buddhist tem¬ 
ple has been "captured" by Hindus, who 
were pertbrming "anti-Buddhist rites" 
in the temple. 

Hindu fundamentalist organisations 
arc also playing their game cleverly. The 
superintendent of the Bodh Gaya temple 
managing committee, Bhante Jnana 
Jagat, a converted Buddhist, is a promin¬ 
ent leader of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP). He is the chairman of the Marg 
Darshak Mandal and a member of the 
Dharam Sansad of the VHP. He defends 
his association with the VHP, saying it 
is in the interest of "the fundamental uni¬ 
ty of all religions with an Indian origin" 

To placate the Buddhists who had sup¬ 
ported the Mandal Commission recom¬ 
mendations, the state government has 
drawn up a Bill which says that all mem¬ 
bers should be Buddhists, with a chair¬ 
man and secretary elected from amongst 
the members, and the district magistrate 
would only be an ex-officio member. 
Meanwhile, the district administration 
has banned the immersion of Hindu 
idols in Mucalinda lake in the temple 
complex, conceding the demand of the 
Buddhists. This ban is likely to snowball 
into a major controversy and Hindus 
have already started protesting against 
it. • 

Fmixan Ahmmd/Bodh 


The hilltop hamlets of 
Chhamanu block in 
North Tripura district 
wear a famished look. 
Death stalks this 
cluster of villages 
every day. An epide¬ 
mic disease, acute 
food shortage and a 
drinking water crisis have forced villa¬ 
gers to flee. Nearly 3(X) have died bet¬ 
ween'25 March and 15 May. Official 
figures, however, put the death toll close 
to 100. Villages bore signs of desertion, 
as the residents had fled to neighbouring 
Bangladesh and Mi/oram, to escape the 
"curse" as they call it. 


A makMliift hospital: Inauffldonteaio 

The identification of the disease has 
sparked off a bitter war between the rul¬ 
ing Congress(I) and its junior partner, 
the Tripura Upajali Juba Samily. 
(TUJS). While the slate government 
claims that the epidemic has been caus¬ 
ed by gastro-enieriiis, the TUJS main¬ 
tains that the culprit is cholera. "It is cho¬ 
lera but the state government is hiding 
the fact,"’ said Sridam Deb Barman, a 
TUJS leader. 

Lakkhili Tripura (32), an inhabitant 
of Oyakiram Roajapara village in the 
Longtorai range, lost her husband two 
weeks back and was forced to flee with 
others. "How could I live alone, everyo¬ 
ne fled and there was no fotxi," she 
broke down saying. Oyakiram is the 
worst affected village, where 25 people 


' died after drinking polluted water from a 
hilly stream. 

A 22-year old youth relates a harrow¬ 
ing tale: "I have seen with my own eyes a 
baby sucking the breast of her dead 
mother." He continues with a striken 
look on his face, "If I stay here, I would 
only be inviting death." Outside the ram- 
. shackle tongs (dwellings) are emaciated 
tribals and pot-bellied children with skin 
disease, surviving on a diet of boiled 
herbs and wild roots. That too is becom¬ 
ing rare, says Ratsari Tripura of Thal- 
cherra, a cholera victim: "Even the 
young bamboo shoots and jungle pota¬ 
toes are not there any more. We have no 
seeds to plant for the next jhum season. 


We will all die." 

A temporary hospital has been set up 
at PurbaGobindabari, 20 km from Chha¬ 
manu, to which the patients stream from 
far and wide. Two high-powered medi¬ 
cal teams from Delhi and Calcutta ariv- 
ed at Chhamanu on 4 May following an 
SOS from the stale government to 
ascertain the cause of the epidemic. 
Their report staled that the offending 
organism is probably vibriocholerac, 
and that the tribals "were suffering from 
anaemia, hyperproleinemia and mal¬ 
nutrition and this was the reason for the 
high mortality rate." The report added 
that, "the entire population seems to be 
chronically starving." • 

JmymntB BImttmehmrym/Chhmmanu 
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No empty 
threats 

Tripura’s education 
minister escapes an 
attempt on his life 

T ripura’s education minister, 
Rabindra Dcbbiirma, is a worried 
man. The fact that he is a member of 
the Tripura Upajaii Juba Samity 
(TUJS), the weaker coalition partner 
of the government, makes him a 
target. 

The state has a major problem 
with the All Tripura Tnbal Force 
(ATTF). This militant outfit carries 


RaMndra DeMianiia 

out hit and run attacks on paramilita¬ 
ry forces from their hideouts in the 
hills, and, ominously for men like 
Debbarma, members of the TIJJS. 

The minister received several 
warnings from the outfit before 
Finally, the ATTF struck, albeit 
unsuccessfully. On 15 May, Dcbbar- 
ma’s official duties took him through 
the hilly roads of the state. Three arm¬ 
ed men made an attempt on the mini¬ 
ster but were thwarted 

Surprisingly, in spite of the many 
written threats received by Debbar¬ 
ma, the slate’s security apparatus has 
done little about it. Said the minister, 
"No help has been forthcoming from 
the police stations. I have handed the 
letters over to the police and they 
have only warned me not to move 
around at night." • 
RMnQu§tUi/Agartala 


A new role 


A militant ULFA leader 
turns journalist 


ASSAM 



journalist now,” 
^ i y'' ''ays ' Siddarlha 

Phukan, the former 
dMy high-profile publicity 

chief of the militant 
United Liberation 

ASSAM Assam 

mmammmmmmmmm (ULFA ) Sitting in thc 
office of his newly-launchcd Assamese 
weekly Deohur iSun&^xy) in east Guwa- 
hati, Phukan (who.se real name is Sunil 
Nath) takes his editorial job quite 
seriously, answering phone calls and 
making suggestions to colleagues in thc 
midst of his interview with Si’nday. 

Hxplaming his switchover from the 
to the pen, Phukan or Nath as he 
now prefers to be called, says; "We lost 
control over our guns somewhere along 



Slddartha Pukhan (left) at the launch 
of D0oban from militant to Journalist 

the w'ay C’ertain excesses did take place, 
which forced us to do some rethinking " 
He, however, made it clear that "this is 
purely a trial and error method and I can¬ 
not rule out a return to arms in the future 
if the need arises". 

Nath says that a considerable section 
of the ULFA has been left out of Ihe pres- 


into gear 


Ace driver Saloo Chowdhury prepares to sue the 
Cjttiniliess Book Of World Records 


S aloo Chowdhury ik hopping mad 
with the Guinness Book authori¬ 
ties. And he has good reason, too. Dri¬ 
ving a Contessa Classic, he and vrife 
Neena were the itrst in the world to 
tour the globe, wheh they achieved 
the feat in 69 days, in 1989-90. But 
the Guinness authorities have omitt- 
^,the word while mentioning 
their tremendous achievement. 
Although the certiHcaie issued by the 
same, states clearly th^ it is for the 
Tim and the fastest*. 

That’s not all. The Chowdhurys' 
record was broken by a British Army 
team, which covered the same distan¬ 
ce in 40 days. In November 1991. 

' Salod and Neena did it a second time 
—in 38 days. ThQ' alne now claiming 
another entry in Guinntss, but are 
being denied. Apparently, the edited 
of the book have "technical reiuotui*. 
for such action.' ' 

. ^. Ad^srdhtg tb (he Guim^s . 


anthorities are deliberately stalling 
on the matter. If they succeed in 
delaying the issue till July 1992. it 
will deny Saloo ami ccunptmy a chan- 
ceofbeingmemionedinthe 1993edi- 
tico). Why dtts personal hatred towar¬ 
ds Saloo? "ft’&not me only. The Bri-- 
tisb consider us to be natives.” And 
dm is the reason, according to him, 
ftM OitiHting the word "Itrst" in-their 

















ent peace process. "A comprehensive 
.seiilemenl is only possible if all of us are 
involved," he stresses. He also recogni¬ 
ses IJLFA’s military leader Paresh Bar- 
ua as his "commander-m-chicf". 

Significantly, he mentions that the 
schism in the IJLFA is a "temporary dif¬ 
ference of opinion", reinforcing the 
general feeling that the rival factions are 
in touch with each other. A well-read 
man, Nath suggests that a permanent 
solution to the Assam problem can only 
be brought about through fundamental 
changes in the country's Constitution. 
"Purchasing people's grievances with a 
few' sops would nut solve the problem," 
the rebel-lurncd-editor warns. 

"I, as an editor, will allow all kinds of 
views to be rcllcctcd in this paper," Nath 
assures. The fiisl issue of Dcohar, 
which hit the stands on 17 May, is not 
much dilfereiit from the popular Assa¬ 
mese maga/ines, though the edit piece 
does spew venom against New Delhi tor 
"exploiting Assam". As a parting .shot, 
Nath makes it clear that Deohar is not an 
IJLFA mouthpiece • 

NItInA. Gokhale/Guwahatl 


entry — after all "how can a native 
beat the English at their own game?" 
'rtte Cbowdhurys have decided to 
sue Guhmess authorities for this and 
Saloo doesn't "care a damn" though 
he will be "fighting against the grea¬ 
test, the brighte.st and the mightiest," 
When asked whether the Indian 
government can be of any help, snap 
came the reply, "The government is 
no good, It can do a lot provided it 
wants to." But, he adds, "We Indians 
, never worship our heroes. Wfc cruci-, 
fy them." He cited the example of 
Satyajit Ray — "Ray had to win the 
Oscaf in order to get the BharaiRatria 
— that too on his death-bed," keep¬ 
ing in mind that he is the only Indian 
to have set new standards in his field, 
Saloo asks, "Why hasn't the govem- 
meftt awarded me the Bharat Ratna?" 

, to answer it himself, "Simple. 

/ Vll Jmvc to get recognition from 
a^tfd^ before (get the Bharat Rama." 

: ^ Whatever the odds, Saloo is detcr- 

fight it out. He will sue the 
the Ciiinnes.^ Book And he 
victory,, because 
? iai hfiiphtsiiUTpah achieve ahyibing. 


Terror-struck 

Khalistani militants go on a kidnapping 
spree in the Terai 


Kidnappings have 
become the latest 
means of fund-raising 
for Khalistani milit¬ 
ants in the Terai belt 
of Uttar Pradesh. 

UTTAR They have realised 

PRADESH that bank robberies, 

their earlier mode of 
collecting money, is too ri.sky. In the 
case of kidnappings, there is hardly any 
resistance. Even FIRs arc not registered 
with the police. The victims seldom 
admit that they had to pay any ransom 
and some of them even speak highly of 
the behaviour of their abductors. 


gave in to the suggestion. 

A prosperous businessman of Biksan- 
da in Pilibhit district was abducted from 
his residence at about 6:30 pm on 4 May 
in the presence of at least a dozen mule 
spectators. Two terrorists drove into his 
hou.se on a Yamaha motorcycle. Aiming 
an AK-47 at him, they forced him to sit 
on the pillion, sandwitched between the 
two. An unsuccessful escape bid by the 
businessman invited a shot from one of 
his captors* gun, killing a lO-ycar old 
bystander girl. It did not make any differ¬ 
ence that the l(Kal police station was bar¬ 
ely l(X) metre away. This was the second 
incident in one year in Bil.sanda. Last 



Combing the Terai forests for militants: their fire-power is difficuit to match 


Demands for this high ransom arc met 
without any hesitation at the point of an 
AK-47. The highest amount paid in this 
manner, so far, has been Rs 6 lakh, to the 
recently slain Khalistan Commando For¬ 
ce (KCF) chief. Yadvindcr Singh Yadu, 
by a Bazpur-based affluent farmer. Like 
any other victim of abduction in the 
Terai, this farmer too, declines to admit 
it, but the fact was confirmed by an 
accomplice of Yadu in a confession to 
the police. While demanding the fantas¬ 
tic amount, Yadu is understood to have 
convinced the victim that the ransom 
worked out to be equivalent to his 
ahnual income by saying, "Pull out that 
money and you will live to replenish 
your coffers again." The fanner readily 


year, a rich trader was taken away, to be 
released only after the militants got what 
they wanted — a packet of Rs 5 lakh. 

Phe rare case in which there was .some 
resistance, was the kidnapping of a Bahe- 
ri farmer’s grandson. His strong links 
with the Bharatiya Kisan Union (BKU) 
leader Mahendra Singh Tikait helped 
him to stage a reprisal by abducting six 
Sikhs, which forced the militants to 
release the victim. The Jat farmers in the 
region have recently formed the Terai 
Jal Sabha under the leadership of this far¬ 
mer. The organisation has resolved to 
defend their community with equal 
might in case of a terrorist strike. • 

SamtChandra/Bazpurf PUIbhHand 
Nalnital 
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An inleresting feature this year, was 
many Muslim families playing host to 
sadhus. Some escorted them to and from 
the bathing ghats. There are Muslims 
who have been living in the town 
for many generations and always made 
it a point to take a holy dip in the 
Kshipra. Ninety-two sadhus of a sect 
stayed at a mosque on the outskirts of the 
town. Four brothers, Iqbal, Bhaiyu, 
Anwar and Abid, known as Khan bro¬ 
thers, made arrangements for lodging 
and boarding for nearly 3.000 sadhus. 
This, despite attempts by militant sup¬ 
porters of the BJP, Bajrang Dal and Shiv 
Sena, to spread communal passions. 

The main meia area, spread over 
1,300 hectare—compared to 612 hecta¬ 
re in the last Kumbha — now wears a 
deserted look. At the' end of the mela, 
Ujjain ha^ gained both in terms of 
money and lasting amenities for its 
citizens. The successful organisation of 
the event encouraged Sunderlal Patwa, 


The BJP government seizes 
itself of political sins 


»-> ^ ‘' 


The last Simhastha 
Kumbha of the centu¬ 
ry, which was recent¬ 
ly held in Ujjain, 
could not have been 
limed belter. It gave 
MADHYA the trouble-lorn BJP 

PRADESH government in 

Madhya Pradesh an 
opportunity to spruce up its image as 
well as appease the orthodox Hindus. 
The BJP vice-president Vijayaraje Scin- 
dia personally supervised the arrange¬ 
ments for the grand fare in her erstwhile 
domain. An unprecedented amount of 
Rs lOOcrore was spent. 

One could not miss the political under¬ 
currents. On the last day of the festival 
when the Madhya Pradesh chief mini¬ 
ster, Sunderlal Patwa, honoured the 
sadhus, there were protests and threats 
to walk out over the sealing arrange¬ 
ments and the order in which the cita¬ 
tions were read out. Profuse apologies 
from Patwa and Scindia prevented the 
situation from getting out of hand. 

The Ayodhya issue inevitably cropp¬ 
ed up. Some of the sadhus even went to 
the extent of issuing a call for the ouster 
of the BJP government. The controversi¬ 
al Chandraswami also camped in the 
town and most scribes and bystanders 
kept making wild guesses about the pur- 
p(.).se of his pilgrimage. 


the opportunity to cleanse 


At normal times, Ujjain wears a sere¬ 
ne look and a spiritual atmosphere pre¬ 
vails in the town. The Kumbha Mela 
brought a frenzied activity with the blow¬ 
ing of conch shells and loud recital of 
bhajans. 


tei6¥ith 


entangled in the Uma Bharti controver¬ 
sy, to boast that he had emerged stronger 
politically loo. He seized the opportuni¬ 
ty at Ujjam to launch an attack on the cen¬ 
tral ministers who criticised his govern¬ 
ment. The dig was particularly aimed at 
Arjun Singh, who, Patwa said, misused 
the hospitality of the slate government 
to demand the dismissal of his 
ministry. • 

Chmndrmkmnt Nmidu/Bhopal 


A 20-mm^ storm jn Bengal causes enormous 

(kundge ‘ . / 


I f lasted'/ 
And as H wfiiistkd off, left behind a 
devastated north Bengal in its trail. 

At least 20peoj|>Ie were kiUed. Count- 
I te$s' livestock were lost. About 
. ■ IC^OQO houses were damaged and J 
'''^•ttlecommtm cOl> . 

T1)d' ^otal proper^ lo^'! 
.dmimted tomariy lU 4 cror^ 
^ragipohndbeenexperleacinji" 
'^atwjberiag'lifdt fttr n few wtelUP.: 
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Language of the gun 

Militants dominate the social scene in Punjab 


ral, and the Akalis in particular. The Pun¬ 
jabi Hindus first dissociated themselves 
from the Punjabi Suba demand and later 
disowned Punjabi as their mother 
tongue. The cleavage widened with 
language being linked with religion, and 


‘Soft target' is a term 
which instills terror 
among the people of 
Punjab today. It 
describes a person 
who has been killed 
by the militants with¬ 
out a comprehensible 
reason. The latest soft 
targets were two Punjab University pro¬ 
fessors — K.L. Sharma of the depart¬ 
ment of scK'iology and Bhushan Aggar- 
wal of the department of chemical engi¬ 
neering. Both of them had remained 
totally out of politics and controversies. 
The cold-blooded killings in Mohali, a 
satellite township on the border of Chan¬ 
digarh, cast a spell of gloom over the 
university community. 

Even as the people were groping in 
the dark to find a rationale behind the 
murders, a statement from the militants 
came in. The Babbar Khalsa Internation¬ 
al (BKI) claimed responsibility for the 
action. The two-page statement, typed 
in Gurumukhi, contained a list of dos 
and donTs for the university manage¬ 
ment and staff, along with a threat that if 
the orders were not followed, at least 15 



PUNJAB 



In Punjab, if language has come under the shadow of the gun, so 
has liquor. Of late militants have turned their guns towards the 
liquor trade, killing liquor vendors and destroying the crates 


; ^ Nalurally, iha of tlip: ■ 

poor with makeshift roofs wem the 
worst-hit. Hospitals in and around^ 
Siliguri are haidpressed to treat due , 
. injured* who are pouring in from the, 
villages and small towns that have 
sprung up around Siliguri. 

Says Santosh Sarkar, a Siliguri 
resident/T have never seen anything, 
like this in all the yhars 1 haye.spent . 
heie: asjbestos sheets gioui^ 
tmrooft .flyfrtS ih the sky'^e.kit^ 
trees cracking likdob^^ - 
^ .Afto the sto^ SUi 0 ^' piunged^ 
:ifMatpcai blM^t * 1 ^ 





members of the senate and syndicate 
would be eliminated. 

The key diktat was that all work in the 
university, particularly those related to 
administration, be done in Punjabi. It 
may be mentioned that the university 
has already made Punjabi a compulsory 
subject upto the graduation level, exemp¬ 
ting only non-Punjabis. 

A 21-member committee has recently 
been appointed to examine the status of 
English and Hindi teaching in the univer¬ 
sity. The BKI wants English to be 
made compulsory, but Hindi to be total¬ 
ly eliminated from the curriculum. 
There is also a demand for abolishing 
the Da^anand Chair. Vacant posts are to 
be filled by Sikhs alone. The statement 
called for an 80 per cent reservation of 
seats for rural youths. 

The language issue has always been a 
thorny topic in the state, which was carv¬ 
ed out on a linguistic basis in 1966. But 
the final division and the establishment 
of Chandigarh as a Union territory has 
never been accepted by the Sikhs in gene- 


religion to other issues, leading to funda¬ 
mentalism on both sides. The first shots 
on the language issue were fired by Dr 
Sohan Singh's Panthic Committee, way 
back in October 1990. The then vice- 
chancellor of Punjab University, R.P. 
Bambah, found the pressure unbearable 
and left the country for good. 

If language has come under the 
shadow of the gun, so has liquor. Of late, 
the militants have turned their guns to 
the liquor trade, killing liquor venders 
and destixiying the crates. Their tirade 
against the bottle has resulted in the kill¬ 
ing of the excise and tax commissioner, 
A.L. Mishra, in Patiala on 6 May. 
Although he had been given a police 
escort during the auction of liquor in 
March, the security was later with¬ 
drawn. He is the first IAS officer to have 
been killed by the millitants. There are 
reports of more non-Punjabi IAS offi¬ 
cers being on the hit-list. The IAS cadre 
stands demoralised and shattered after 
the killing. • 

fUUiShamia/ChmtHagarh 
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Less goals, more money 


Despite hiring foreign coaches, Indian football remains in the depths 


R ecently, the All India Football 
Federation (AIFF) introduced 
cash awards for Indian soccer 
players. Nothing wrong in that, except 
for the fad that the money is being given 
not for winning matches, but for being 
defeated in international tournaments by 
a respectable margin! 

The gesture may have been prompted 
by a desire to bolster the morale of the 
players, but it has come as a shock to foot- 
ball fans who have been witness to the 
heyday of Indian soccer, which ended 
two decades ago. 


It is not often that India is involved in 
three international soccer competitions 
simultaneously. The Asian Football 
Confederation organised the prelimina¬ 
ry round competitions in three categor¬ 
ies — under-16, under-19 and senior 
groups — to run almost concurrently. 
While the first was held in Bangladesh, 
the other two were hosted by India, in 
Kannur and Calcutta. 

As expected, the worst performance 
came from the seniors, who had the 
advantage of playing in Calcutta. They 
were pitted against Pakistan and Iran in 
the Group III qualifying round for the 
final competition to be held in Hiroshi¬ 
ma, Japan. 

When the team was being readied for 
the championship, the two coaches, 


Amjad Khan and Deryck D’Sou/a, were 
oozing confidence. According to them, 
there had never been a filter and more 
well-prepared senior Indian squad. 
They also fell India had a good chance of 
making it to the final rounds. And this, 
despite the fact that Iran was fielding 
almost the entire side which had won the 
Asian Games football competition two 
years ago. 

When the competition began, India 
huffed and puffed against Pakistan to 
win by a brace of goals. But the resultant 
bubble of confidence was pricked most 


unceremoniously by the Iranians, who 
put in half-a-dozen past the Pakistanis. 
In the play-off for the top spot, Iran dum¬ 
ped India with three goals. 

The story of the juniors’ jaunt in Raj- 
shahi, across the border, was different in 
form, not in content. Hosts Bangladesh, 
Nepal, Pakistan and Maldives were in 
the fray with India. 

The fact that Bangladesh has develop¬ 
ed a very strong under-16 squad was 
known to the Indians. Despite this, 
coach Gautam Sarkar was sure that the 
boys would make it to the final round of 
the Asian competition. 

When the tournament commenced, 
India were stunned by Nepal. It was this 
defeat, more than anything else, that 
undid India. If the expected victory had 


come through,, even a draw with 
Bangladesh may have given the Indians 
a passage to the finals. As it turned out, 
the last match with Bangladesh was a dis¬ 
aster. According to Sarkar, the referee 
was blatantly partisan and the growds 
menacingly aggressive. These two fac¬ 
tors ended India’s aspirations and the 
team was relegated to third spot behind 
Banglac^sh and Nepal after the hosts 
won the match 2-0. 

Only the under-19 boys seemed to 
have been well prepared. A long, unbrok¬ 
en stint of training in Bangalore under 
India’s chief coach, Jozsef Gelci, ensur¬ 
ed continuity in the build-up lowaids the 
team-play. In the competition at Kan¬ 
nur, India faced ' Bangladesh, Nepal, 
Pakistan and Maldives with a reasona¬ 
ble amount of confidence. And, ultimate¬ 
ly they emerged as the champions. 

The Kannur competition will be 
remembered for the fact that it was the 
final stint for Jozsef Gelei. The Hungari¬ 
an coach was an extremely expensive 
proposition for India. If one added the 
perks to the salary, he was being paid 
upwards of Rs 60,000 per mensem.. The 
results were certainly not in keeping 
with his remuneration. 

The best part of it all was that there 
were better coaches available at lesser 
prices, but the AIFF hadn’t looked 
around. Nor did they bother to have an 
evaluation .clause after each year by 
which they could a.ssess the success of a 
coach before renewing the contract 
annually. 

It is true Gelei has had a modicum of 
success. But it has been woefully short 
of expectations. And it is not as if his 
exit has paved the way for a better, more 
cohesive policy. Instead, a clear rift bet¬ 
ween the president, Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi, and P.P. Lakshmanan, the 
secretary of the AIFF, has become evi¬ 
dent. While Das Munshi wants former 
international and reqognised Indian 
coach Arun Ghosh to take over from 
Gelei, Lakshmanan is in favour of gett¬ 
ing a Rus.sian coach. 

If the situation at the lop is so mud¬ 
dled, it is hardly surprising that nothing 
good can emerge from the bottom. • 

ArffitUn 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 



Conquering 

agony 

■ She refused to let puin 
triumph and instead sought 
relief from her suffe rings in 
,verse. Sapna Mital, a resi¬ 
dent of Roslyn, Long Island* 
USA* is a chronic patierM of 
Crohn’s discai^c (also known 
as colitis) who has taken lo 
writing poetry to relieve her 
feelings. 

Though born and brought 
up in the West* Sapna is 
acutely conscious ofher Indi¬ 
an heritage. She first started 
writing poetry some six 
years ago, when she was bar¬ 
ely ten years old at the instan¬ 
ce of her mother, Mohini. 

Her poems Crohn 's Disease 
(about her aflliction) and My 
Days In fhe Fink Room 
(about her stay in the hospi¬ 
tal) show her to be a promis¬ 
ing poet. 

Though many ofSapna’s 
poems deal with her child¬ 
hood dreams shattered due 
to the digestive disorder* 
some also touch on other the¬ 
mes, such as the (scauiy of 
the changing seasons, natu¬ 
re* the joy of playing with a 


teddy bear or a doll, etc. A 
compilation of her poems, 
titled In Mv Ow n Wonls, was 
published by Asian Books, 
New' Delhi. She has also read 
out her poetry over Indian 
television on one ofher 
visits here. 

Never has Sapna allowed 
herself to become bitter des¬ 
pite missing school as a 
result of being hospitalised 
for long periods over the last 
eight years. She is a sunny 


16-year-old determined to 
make the best of things. 
"You have to set your mind 
on feeling better," she says 
determinedly. 

Music maker 

■ He may not be in the same 
league as Rubinstein, Clau¬ 
dio Arrau, Horowitz and 
their likes, but he is a crafts¬ 
man in his own right. Cyril 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



RlmiialietJ ■' 'ftaywigM 


Lewis of Bangalore is Indi¬ 
a’s only piano maker. He has 
already sold the first 
indigenously-made piano, 
completed the second one. 
while the third is on the 
verge of completion. 

The family has been mak¬ 
ing musical in.sirumems for 
50years. Cyril’s father. 

Noel, was the first person in 
south India to make guitars. 
The son has done the father 
proud by adding another first 
to the flourishing business 
and turning out an Indian- 
made piano. 

The idea of making pianos 
came to him when "for the 
past four or five years, we 
couldn’t get any pianos to 
buy, sell or repair", says 
Cyril Lewis. Lewis then 
went abroad to study the 
mechanism of pianos; pur¬ 
chased one and started work¬ 
ing oh his instrument. And in 
two years’ time, he had suc¬ 
ceeded in making one. 

What’s more, his piano is 
much cheaper than the fore¬ 
ign models. While an import¬ 
ed piano costs over Rs 1 
lakh, his model sells at only 
Rs 45,(XX). Good news for 
budding pianists. • 



MILESTONES 
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AWARDED: RaJtvGancHiitoi^,tUnniOu«ly)thc 

Indira Gandhi PHze fur Peace. E^itmtaaiemflQd . 

. Development fbr 1991, for his edno^utiphs todie cause; 
(^nuclear disanhament. global p^’e.mdidrdndhii^' 
dcveldpinent. 

'■ illWARCfED: Vf}iiyi Mahta, (^tfdi^jrsoiR^ity^ the ■" 
Kallda^ Samman for I99N92, h)rtheMRi(ftiya^iBde.sh 
• "fOvcmmiiMit- ' • 
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KUSUMBHANOARI 


I BEGINNING 31 MA Y, l<^92 


ARIES 


(21 March‘20 April) 

C onceniraie on your 
work. Give il your best. 
Although you may be a little 
disappointed for not being 
adequately rewarded for 
your work, don’t dwell on it. 
When you find it impt^ssible 
to move ahead — sit back 
and relax, or spend the time 
with your loved one. 


LEO 


(2! July-20 August) 

Y ou Will be in the mood to 
succeed quickly in your 
sphere of activity. This ficr>' 
ambition will be liked by 
others. Bui some of your 
time may be taken up with 
domestic problems. Family 
members may not be happy 
with your ideas. Do not 
invest unless you are sure 
about the returns. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

T he first half of the week 
may not be very 
congenial. Mentally, you 
may not be at ease. At your 
workplace, most of your 
time will be spent in seeking 
cooperation Friends or 
well-w ishers may then come 
to your rescue. The second 
half IS, however, better. 
Students, be active. 


I saghitarius 


(21 NovtmU>er-20 December) 

T his is another excellent 
week for work that 
requii^s imagination. Try 
out new ideas. You should 
be able to make an excellent 
impression on people who 
can back you, both ^ 
firiancially and morally. 

Y ounger Sagittarians should 
put in extra effort with 
studies. 


TAURUS 


(2! AprH‘20May) 

Y ou can rightly anticipate 
that your work will 
receive due appreciation. 
Creative work will bring 
belter results. Students will 
do well in their .studies. 
Domestic peace will prevail. 
Stars aie favourable for any 
romantic association that 
you may have in mind. 


GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

A lthough you may want 
to work with others, it 
will be difficult to get along 
with them. People around 
you will be irritable and 
spiteful and no joint venture 
will succeed. Similarly, 
folks at home may also be in 
a sensitive mood. There can 
be some turmoil. Avoid 
romance. 



CAPRICORN 


(2! December-20 January) 

I I appears that you are 
entering an excellent 
period. Make the best of 
what the next few days have 
to offer. There will be 
opponunities to solve 
problems which have been 
weighing you down. Your 
quality of leadership will 
come to the fore. Contact 
influential people. 

AQUARIUS 


(2! January-20 February) 

S low down a Jiitre. Give 
yourself lime to think. 
You will be able to dictate 
the pace at which you prefer 
to work rather than being at 
the beck and call of others. 
Keep your schedule 
uncluttered. A creative 
pastime will take your mind 
off work-related problems. 


CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

T he month ends and the 
week begins on a busy 
note. Aim to achieve 
stability in your present 
occupation. The financial 
front is bright and some 
I ihemount of calculated 
final nding can be done. An 
ma, Ja;pected visitor will be 
Wheiicly useful in your 
the ch^ 


VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

D iscuss your future with 
the boss; a request for an 
increase in salary is likely to 
be entertained now. People 
are now prepared to give 
your ideas a fair try. 

Business travel may help 
you explore something new 
that will keep you occupied 
in the future. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 Novetnber) 

Y ou are full of energy at 
the moment. Working 
long hours will not be a 
problem. The Vv^eek is 
favourable for any form of 
creative enterfirise. Utilise 
your artistic tfile nts to gain 
popularity. Students should 
not be overconfident. 
Romance is bright. 


PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

D o not take your bad 
temper out on others. 
Keep it under control. 
Mental activities will have 
more appeal than work 
requiring physical energy. 
Keep a tigh^hold on your 
purse-strings. Those who 
have to travel for business 
may find the going hectic. 
Romance is bright. 
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RANDOM NOTES 


■ •iwnit .. . VCiwWMr, 

, ., 

it is. 

fpmH 

oilly lb ^y| ciidketibg: 


HEARD AT AKBAR ROAD 

V.P. Singh has taken his role as 
Mandal masslah so seriously, 
that oven his comaback is going 
Backwards. 

A CONGRESS MP 



iwQimi^VQr VWnl 

OaWMksrdWiI) 



tion, couM bring about }kun' 
Rajya in thucounuy.' Wifli 
his death, a new pl^ of df^' 
cussion has begtu) in the 
R$$.«jKNit the nai^ of thb;. 
islafioiiship'beiwe^ pdlid^! 
cal partis- and the sangh^ 
partidar. 'Ptis itidiidea^^ 
possitMlity of the'cnadds olL 
a new corpus of 5 k)u|w iiHBii’ 
and women In the Rj^,.who- 
will help provide ihe.cutdhg.* 
edge to BJPudten the paF':. 
ty seems in danger 
ing too mu^ like ike 
Confess. 

' It is only natur^,-thermo* 
le. dun die 

sheuid.be Wgitcfaiiig dhedeve^ 



ph^bmefion nominated. iO' 
theDppttHou^? 

j i'''" \ ' - ■ 

V t/ntornmately for Cha- 
vaii^ tax tpo many othem in 
the lovettirtient^^^ keen on 
Stinny, nndntinntbg that 
nominating him so soon 
aBer his Wstan visit mai' 
ghreotti the i^dong signals. 

. :' i)eJ^tie'l b^ objections, 
Chivaii'.^ nominate- 
C^vaskar campaign conti¬ 
nues apace. 


AflwrBlHNinMiv 

wlidt 

■ 'Speeiitedon abounds 
Vaslo who will take the 
p^ '.of Bhaurw Dem^ 

. Febendy-deoeased brother .(d 
RSS ^ef Balasaheb Deo- 
in ^ ..org^isation’s 
.hierarchy. • 

nudn. chdm. to. 

Bttne.WjW dH^ that iht!.., 

.Cbjftgi^’ nil: die* by • 

thaoikiQg in' idbae coopera¬ 


B A R O M L T 


The Centre and the lion-Cdngress state 
governments 




□ 


□ 


BHinn In New Delhi, they are alrnady talktoaboul the 
possiMlity of dismtssino Latooondiagfhtmmtfiatdieiaw 
and order situation is dalarioratino, UloofBfnigis afloat 
for three reasons. One, becausabf.eiibsafMhaclQia^ 
bacMash. Two. because ttg SilbrCotateRS is ao 
dieorganised. And three, beoauaeBio' wfli wait tilt aflef the 
pre8ldenlMeteGtlofl&. - 


Bnlnmlt A tnmpficatad ecanarto. TM ftjP atihna^^ 
Its poshion with each passino day . Madhmi^Sonnki . 
remains hostna to Chimanbt»t.Af)dtfw Janata . 
OBliGl^gongrsssiAergertuUjdilfDiiDthnhgKtfim , 
mergsrimitai^ than PietidBqrsfn^.hrtff^ 
Iheslatt'aCdnoresaibdirecoven'. ‘ ^ 


Olisnnr ThalMal CbnigsstM^: 

PfMggfi! ffids imp^afthr 
bid Bao rehisad. The CiipBj^hsi 


ti 




I'T 



iWW 

1 ijif hy ^ ^ ^rl 


-Ipidbiko 

dw.R^.;wl^^niibh!; 

jntbe^Pai^e^r> 


• The Cetqpgw tb^ti^* 
Ing.jaib^^’Qtvi'i^ 
dm 'siggittii ^ fdndies- 'Iof 
fieiimvil .tmM '^'heWs-' 
papet: -.fopnded fsjr Ahidit 
Wahnrtal N^ku, ; Aont^; 
with lindfedsucedKae-fm.^ 
The AW has for;4ii^ 
years served is tte .oBleial^ 
organ, of :the Gongr^ 
dKN^ in tbeeeoent pmil^A^ 
umkt .the edijtorsttip.of Shah*' 
habrau Bhaitachi^ •^iKe 
paper has tried tb .biBik 
of its captivlqr by>actiiig4ts..a. 
criticai obsetyer <d'die pariy. 
rather dun a stpodle^.^;^ 
friderofcvclte.... • ; . 

Ifcm^er., v^bmiachaQib' 




ediipbind«iaii4.il. tawnsiMr 



. Bi^v^and fetiner 

edhor of die/edfon £ip/'ejr,v, 
Former home secretaiy R-D.* 
Braidhaii math., b 

■ weoitejof 

.app(HCqdy,OABKi^s.;^ 





















NMUbtfolf 

■ Ifc lilay’iit ctediud 
having (^ed 
np th^'t^ian economy, but 
cl^y thie- subject doesn't 
hold mticfa fascination for 
NararilnnhaRao. 

Rechntiy. when the Eco- 
nbrhic Advisory Council 
met to diwuss such moment-; 
ous matters fs the liberalised I 


HRARD IN SOUTH BLOCK 

For a roshufflo you nootf a full 
pack of cards. Narasimha Rao's 
problem is that ho only has 
Jokers. 

A SENIOR BUREAUCRAT EXPLAINING WHY 
THE CABINET HAS STILL NOT BEEN 
RESHUFFLED 


govemo^t 

sewn-upi 


cooipletely 




esh Kumar, secretary, public 
enterprises, appoint^ to the 
post. It is, of course, inciden¬ 
tal that Kumar is Verma’s 
cousin. 

The principal .secretary’s 
detractors are less willing to 
accept that Verma is not, in 
fact, doing his bit for nepo¬ 
tism. They insist that be 
wants to get his coasin 
appointed to the post, so that 
he can have the Prime Mini¬ 
ster's Office (PMO) and the 


NanMbalM Rao: no, ho 

exchange rate management 
scheme (LERMS) and the 
macro-economic implica¬ 
tions of liberdisation, the 
Prime Minister rose to the 
occasion handsomely — he 
fell asleep. 

. Observers at the meeting 
later reported that Rao sat 
;snoOzing lightly, and kept a 
disciplined half-smile on his 
face even as he slept. 

They dso vouched for the 
fact that dye PM does not 
more. . 



CHECK-LIST 


Politicians and newspapers 

■ Muk. BIrla: Not really a politician in tba strict sense of 
the term, but he is a Rajya Sabha MP. However, he has 
never Used Wemnitustai} Timesto promote his own 
prospects. 


■ Kamal Morartem Owns Bombay's The Afternoon 
Despatch & Courier, a paper that has never supported 
Chandra Shekhar. Subsidised V.P. Singh’s rise when 

backed him. And has just bought Bombay’s 
TheOaily. . 


■ Tanm KauU QhMh: Minor West Bengal politician 
who owed his brief spells in'the Congress ministry to his 
family's ownership of the Amrita Bazar Patrlka Group, 
which alas, has now su^ended publication. 


■ M Thackuf ay: A former cartoonist vi4th ^mbay*s 
Free Press Journal, he first launched a periodical called 
Afarmik, and now runs a Marathi (hily t^ledSamhi , . 


■ J.I, Pataalkt His $on-in-laer.Sout!)yai|aflk>\ 
Pafnaik o«nb Bhvbanetwar's SmTHiftii, Whih-suppolts! 
theCongress. 


9 Naadlal SitiMilly: Her s<m Temagathd Sltpa% ' 
edits an Qr^p pewspap^vmich 

danataOat. ■ c':; 


■ JawalRNilal BaitfasA Maharashtra politician who 
owns the Lejonat group djnewspapers, which has a great 
deatofiidluancainVhiarbha. . 


A.fl. Vmibk dok^Milill 
f or Bopot tem ? « 

Whether he will succeed 
in this bid. however, remaias 
to be seen. 


What’S on the 
cards? 

» While the date of 
Rajiv Gandhi's death 
anniversary was etched on 
nearly every Indian’s heart,' 
it fell on the urban develop¬ 
ment ministry to gel it wrong. 

The ministry was a,s.sign- 
ed the responsibility for orga¬ 
nising the various functions 
on that day. and sending out 
invitation cards to various 
VIPs was part of its brief. 

This is whene the officials 
goofed. Instead of mention- 



•iMlto Kauk uuMutunalu 
UltaMW 

iog thpt the ftidctiiHis w<Mit4 
be held oh Tbiih^y;, 21 
May, diey had Tl dbwh' pi.: 
Wedhjisday. Otily; luiff;; 

^ 'ictads. ihki 'bd#-#itri'b#; v: 
ed was die mist^ noticed, - 
the Tcsf of di^ Mcidtcd ' 
\{Md0rt»cte<l.’ 'C: 'C/;''; ':fj 
' ■ ■'Viliat. ■ 'vi 

fact that the Urban develop- ’ 
ment ministiy'is.headed ^ 
itone other tl^ Rtyiv's cou- 
Sim Sheila-Kaui-.'a' 

































Fine Mack leather married to 18 and ca fat gold. FJegant watches for office and party wear. Gents Rs. 899^ Ladies Rs. 861 


CLASSIQUE FROM TITAN : MARKS OF DISTINCTION. 



^ is easy to tell the stylish from the 
Ifnundane. But to distinguish the truly elegant 
from the merely good-looking takes a keen eye. 

An eye which, quite naturally, is drawn to 
Titan's Classique range. Where 18 and 23 carat 
duplex gold plating and fine leather combine to 
create a timeless appeal. And give you sleek 
watches of inspired elegance. W'ith designs 


ranging from the revival of the great classics to 
contemporary statements of style. 

The Classique range forms a part of Titan's 
international collection of over 400 fine quartz 
watches. Each backed by the Tata assurance of 
reliability and a two year guarantee. 

Classique from Titan. Elegant expressions of 
class distinction. 


Classique 



TITAN 

QUARTZ 


8486 


*Fnees valid ns on Mnnk Jt. 

1992 inclusive of all levies tu West Bengal 
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Lime 'n' lemony. It'satantaMng 
new fan from Polar, with a 
remote control to make it 
complete to the last modem 
detail. But it’s fust one of the 
innovations from Polar. As a 
market leader. Polar has been 
responsible for introducing the 
brown fan to Indian homes, for 
introducing the bellows ten. 
Taking the world by storm. 

But then, it’s only natural. After 
all. Polar fans are designed, 
created and perfected by the 
Polar Fan Scientist. 
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STOCK TIPS FOR THE NINETIES 
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Phiico ren^Cfatorscome 
inawkieninge— 
65 litre to 310 fitfc 
c^)acities. In del^tfal i ? 
colours. Mai^ 
also avaibbie fii 4bi^ ■' 
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Tfi# nether woiM 

Beneadi the' prudish 
exterior of the urban Indian, 
promiscuity flourishes. 


o 
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POLITICS 

PROFILE 


In forel^ land President? 


Arjun Singh makes inroads 
into Uttar Pradesh, 



Shankar DayaY Sharma has 
what it takes for the top job 
in the country. 

44 


FIRST PERSON 


^ ^ .." ’ ' 
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NEIGHBOURS 


Mpidmat- 


The read to Tam 
Taran 

Travelling through Punj^, dayO 

Sunday ctwrespondent Nirmal jq mitUon Indians live with 
Mitra finds terrorism is drought, 

indistinguishable from 
crime.. 


52 


ENVIRONMENT 


/ipdo-PakfdadoiK 
deteriorahi following ^ 
assauhon ohtndidh 
.dlploihat in Islamabad. ~ 
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drought. 
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Af the Datfatreyd temple in 
devotees are rid of 
the’spirits that posses.s them. 
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LETTERS 



Bigger than 
Before 


T he cover story exposed 
how i\ big bull like liar- 
shad Mehta can bold the enti¬ 
re country to ransom ( Ihr 
Cmd (>! ^tred 17 - 23 
May). Unless the govern¬ 
ment comes down heavily 


■ The Rs 6(X) crore slock 
scam, involving Harshad 
Mehta and s(Mne of the lead¬ 
ing nationalised banks, has 
certainly shattered the small 
•investor's hopes It was 
shocking to learn that the 
ministry of finance seemed 
helpless to stem the rot. 

A clever manipulator, 
Mehta made the linancc 
minister and the biiieaucrals 
lot)k like amateurs in the pro¬ 
cess. It’snovs up to the Reser¬ 
ve Bank ol India to infuse 
financial disc ipline among 
the banks 

Angsu Narayan Bhattacharya, 
Calcutta (West Bengal) 

■ finally, the sUK'k market 
bubble has burst and thou¬ 
sands of people have lost cro- 
res of rupees as share prices 
crashed 'I'he way Harshad 
Mehta diverted large sums 



on those responsible for the 
scam, such an incident is 
bound to recur And all at the 
cost of the small investors. 

Indeed, the scandal has tur¬ 
ned out bigger than w hat was 
first revealed. Rven the 
Bofors scandal is nothing in 
comparison to the .stock 
scam. 

Lakshman Sharma, 
Chumukedima (Nagaland) 


of public money to the stock 
market is a pointer to the loo¬ 
pholes in the country's finan¬ 
cial system. 

The reluctance of the 
Bombay Stock Exchange in 
taking stringent action again¬ 
st Harshad Mehta is perhaps 
because some politicians are 
out to protect the powerful 
slock broker. Suspending 
Mehta, his wife and his bro¬ 


ther from the BSE docs not 
make any difference. All of 
them should be dealt with 
more severely. 

5. Bachan Jeat Singh, 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 


Stop felling 
trees! 


I t was distressing to read 
about the felling of preci¬ 
ous trees to make way for the 
Madras-Kanyakumari 
express road (The road to 
doom, .10 — 16 May). Once 
again, industrialisation has 
taken its loll As a result, Indi¬ 
a's “dark and deep" woods 
are being destroyed. 

Indeed, trees maintain eco¬ 
logical balance and it is impe¬ 
rative that public awareness 
be created to pul an end to 
such arbitrary deforestation. 
Anjana Maitra-Sinha, Rourkela 
(Orissa) 

Private life of a 
public person 


I t was during the 1991 Lok 
Sabha election campaign 
that lima Bharti. the sharp- 
tongued sanyasin, spread the 
message of Hindutva and 
antagonised the Muslims in 
the prcK'Css {L)ve in (he atie 
of saffron, 10—16 May). 
There can be no doubt that 
the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) leader has been com¬ 
munal in her speech and 
behaviour. 

Bharti was one of the 
leaders who hijacked the sta¬ 
bility plank of the Congress 
during the post-Rajiv elec¬ 
tion campaign. But within 
just 11 months, the chinks in 
the BiP’s armour have 
begun to show. Only time 
will tell whether the party 
will be able to tide over the 
present crisis. 

Michael Noronha, Mysore 
(Karnataka) 

■ The cover story on Uma 
Bharti put things in the right 
perspective. Having been 
successful rather early in her 



Uma Bharti: more sinned 
against than sinning 

career, Bharti became the 
envy of many. But it was 
wrong on the part of her cri¬ 
tics to use a private issue — 
the alleged affair between 
her and CJovind Acharya - 
to embaiTass Uma political¬ 
ly. .Some senior BJP leaders 
have clearly been indulging 
in petty politics and 
mud-slinging 
Dhananjay Patro, 
Bhubaneswar (Orissa) 


Data error 


T he contention that Dr 
Homi Bhabha settled for 
plutoniurp, an alternative 
radioactive element availa- 


V.P. Singh: outspoken 
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ble in the mon^zite sands of 
Kerala, to makjb the Indian 
atom bomb is scientifically 
wrong {India and the bomb, 

5 —11 April). 

Plutonium is a transuranic 
clement available only in 
reactors where the uranium 
atom undergoes fission. 
Monazite is a phosphate con¬ 
taining more of thorium and 
little of uranium. As such, 
plutonium will not and does 
not occur in the mineral as 
monazite. The statement 
amounted to a scientific 
howler. 

T.N. Parthasarathy, 

Hyderabad (Andhra Pradeah) 


Candid views 


I n his interview to Sunday, 
the former Prime Minister, 
V.P. Singh, seemed quite 
happy about the way things 
were happening m his party 
{'Tin nuinm^ a ninrathon”, 
10— 16 May). When it was 
pointed out that he had no rea¬ 
son to feci so, he haiped on 
what he and many others 
have said liefore. He did not 
speak well of neither the BJP 
nor the Congress. But, 
should people who live in 
glass houses throw stones? 
Many of Singh’s views may 
even displease his 
supporters. 

K. V. Rajagopalan, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 




Chakma roftigMt in m camp In Tripura: a home away 
fromhoma 


The nowhere 
people 


which hospitality and good 
behaviour is a part. 

VanI Subramanlan, New Delhi 


B angladesh wants to .send 
back the refugees to 
Burma (What \s the catch? 
17-'““23 May). But it is not 
keen on taking back the thou¬ 
sands of people who came to 
India when Bangladesh 
declared itself an Islamic 
Republic. Or for that matter 
the Chakma refugees who 
have made Tripura their 
home. 

L Rohini, TIruchirapalli (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Fromthodopths 

W e read w ith great con¬ 
cern the article on the 
salvage operations to 
retrieve the statue of Lord 
Buddha Irom the waters of 
the Husain Sagar Lake in 
Hyderabad {Waiting ta he 
saved. 22 — 2S March). 
Some facts on the subject 
were missing which the 
ABC India Limited, an orga 
nisation involved in the ope¬ 
rations, would like to bring 
to light. 


Better iate than 
never 


alking about protocol and 
Indian hospitality, there 
is another interesting inci¬ 
dent 19 

— 25 April). One of the 
director-generals of ICCR 
(Indian Council for Cultural 
Research) made it a point to 
come late to every dinner 
hosted by him, only to show 
he was a very busy man. Not 
just that, he was even audaci¬ 
ous enough to reach much 
after the wreath-laying cere¬ 
mony at Rajghat by a former 
chancellor of Austria. And 
these so-called high priests 
of culture talk about the 
glory of Indian heritage, of 


• The statue was lifted 
above the lake bed over one 
metre for inspection on 28 
January, 1991. 

• The statue was lying in 
face down condition which 
was again lifted from the 
lake bed and overturned by 
180 degrees and placed on 
the lake bed in face up condi¬ 
tion on l5"Novcmber. 1991. 

• The statue was successful¬ 
ly lifted just up to the water 
level and the front portion of 
the statue was for the first 
time visible after the acci¬ 
dent, which was inspected 
by the government officials 
and the press. 

It has been reported in the 



article that hydra-jacks are 
not available for erection of 
the statue. On the contrary, 
erection of the statue was 
planned to be executed with 
hydra-jacks from Holland. 
After the accident. ABC. 
along with its assiKiaies. 
have developed similar 
hydra-jacks and have used 
them successfully. Use of 
indigenous hydra-jacks has 
.saved ihe company and the 
country valuable foreign 
exchange. 

Yogesh Kundra, ABC India 
Limited, Hyderabad (Andhra 
Pradesh) 


Controverslai 

conversions 


T he Akhil Bharatiya Van- 
basi Kalyan Ashram has 
succeeded slowly, but sure¬ 
ly, in reconverting Christian 
adivasis in Madhya Pradesh 
to Hinduism {Convertible 
issue, 12—•! 8 April). The 
previous trend of conversion 



Christian miMlonariM In 


India: what arn they up to? 

of Hindus to Christianity 
seems to be coming to an 
end, while the process to 
reverse things is gaining 
momentum. 

L Subhaeh, New Delhi 

■ If the motive of the 
Christian missionaries is to 
serve, why did they oppose 
the Freedom of Religious 
Bill which merely sought to 
prohibit conversions by for¬ 
ce? Even a person of Mother 
Teresa's stature oppose^ the 
Bill. 

KalyanI, Srirangam (Tamil 
Nadu) 
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Often, the most neglected part 
of a vehicle is 
the most important. 





Yes, it’s most surprising specially when 

it doesn't take much to keep a tyre 

happy; just some simple precautions. 

• Get tyres of the right size and ply 
rating to ensure correct fitment. 

• Take care while mounting the tyre 
on the rim. The rim and wheel must 
be of the recommended type. 

• To get the best ou t of your new tyre 
use a new tube and rirn. 

• Both under and over-inflation can 
seriously reduce the life of a tyre so 
it's essential to keep the correct air 
pressure. 

• Use Butyl (synthetic rubber) tubes 
instead of natural rubber, as they 
have greater capacity to retain air. 

• Where tyres are fitted in dual, cor¬ 


rect matching and spacing is a must. 

• To obtain maximum life from your 
tyres, rotate the jx)sition of the tyres 
from front to rear and vice versa at 
regular intervals in heavy vehicles. 
Proper load distribution also en¬ 
sures their optimum life. 

• Driving on worn out tyres can be 
dangerous, therefore tyres ought 
to be retreaded or replaced when 
there is a minimum 1.6 mm tread 
left on it. 

• Ensure sound mechanical condi¬ 
tion of car and safe driving habits 
to add to the life of tyres. 

Please contact any of the tyre compa¬ 
nies field offices for further details. 


TREAT YOUR TYRES RIGHT 


IIatma 

AUTOMOTIVE 

TYRE 

MANUFACTURERS’ 

ASSOCIATION 
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■ 1 ain ready to give die 
whole of Huyana if peace 
canbeguaran^edin 
Punjab. Why only 
Haryana? Let them take 
Hihiaehid Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Ji|Rnttp and 
Kashmir But let < hem have 
peace inPunjab! 

Bk^IANLm.. f/(tr>iE>na chi^f 
minister 

Ik I. was fuUof optirhisnr.. 
when I was involved in the, 
national strugi^e, but!,. 
cannot persuade myself to 


^ ... 


H K uoam/wirmesofiimiA 


take an optimistic view of 
the present situation in 
India. How I wish we had 
listened toOandhiji. His 
was the only right 
approach. 

Btru Patnaik, Orissa chief 
minister 

■ The nation is not jus^ 
geographical entity 
demarcated on a map. It 
lives in the minds of the 
people and all efforts 
should be made to create 
(hat feeling of togetherness. 

V.P. Singh,/ omierPnme 

Minister, oMressing Sikhs 
at Southall in London 

■ Consequences will be 
grave all ovN'the country if 
theC«9i|fe.uld$ to dislodge ; 

, mygoveRlnwnt.lamndtat 
the mercy of aiybody and 
whoever speaks of the 

disrnisstdttfmy 
govi^ment is an enemy of 
the petite who have voted 
metopbwil^. 

KaLyAN.SiN<m.(^^ . 


minister, reacting to A rjm 
Singh's threat 

■ The CongresstI) would 
be wiped out from the state 
(Andhra Pradesh) soon and 
thrown into the Bay of 
Bengal. 

N.T, RAMARAO.Te/ugM 
Desam supremo 

■ We are amazed at the 
bravado of the lady 
(Begum Khaleda Zia) in 
denying blatant, brazen 
facts. We hope Mr 
Nara!dtld>a.RaO gave her a 
bh ofdie Indian mind. 

k.RMAtKANJ.ByP 
vicei-president, on the 
Ban0laik;Sh Prime 
- Mim^f.tfs^ement that 
there ere no Bangladeshi 
ii^it/idorsM India 

fl -Thie at the 

: camp are i^sfaCtory, 

' but I caiinotooncentrate 
yvith peopte shouting. 
‘Un^ we warn gold.’ 

lAWBKRhUtOce archer, on 


his preparations for the 
Barcelona Olympics 

■ 1 am a bundle of 
contradictions, but 1 can 
live quite happily with 
them. 

Neesha Singh, 

model-turned-aclress 

■ My films may not be 
Khuda Gawah or a 
Henna in terms of 
grandeur, but they are good 
nims nevertheless. 


Anu Agarw^///;m actress 
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SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


Kissa Kashmir ka 

The time has come to choose between the alternative visions of 

Tarkunde and Jagmohan 


Around ihc liiiK* 
thal C’ongicssnmn 
IDan Hiirlonorindi’ 
ana, .1 paihoiogical 
liidia-bailcr, was 
berating the Rush 
adniinisiralion lor 
allowing Jagino- 
han to visit the 
USA and counter 
the propaganda olTensive launched by 
the fnends of Pakistan, a group of con¬ 
cerned do-gooders from Delhi were visi¬ 
ting Srmagai on behalf of the C'oordma- 
tion Committee on Kashmir. It is a pity 
that whereas Jagmohan's spirited inter¬ 
ventions were dutifully covered in the 
Indian piess and even made the subjecl 
ol an occasional ill-informed editorial, 
V M. I'arkunde’s press conlerence m 
Srinagar on 2.S May, hardly received any 
attention 

'riie lapse was truly unlortunate. Just 
as India’s chattering classes have an 
inalienable right to echo Dan Burton and 
demand that jagmohan be silenced for 
projecting the nationalist perspective 
over Kashmir, they have an equal right 
to applaud the chairman of the People’s 
Union for Civil Liberties (PUCL) for 
finally showing his true colours. "Kash¬ 
mir belongs to Kashmiris," said Tarkun¬ 
de according to a report m The Pioneer, 
"and India has no right to impo.se its deci¬ 
sions against then wishes. It w ill be their 
discretion whethei to opt for merger 
with India or Pakistan or remain 
independent." 

The press statement released on the 
occasion by the Coordination Commit¬ 
tee on Kashmir also makes interesting 
reading. According to 7he Pioneer 
report: "The visiting members were also 
shocked to see that the security forces 
were not unwelcome to the inncKent and 
uninvolved people at many places and 
the popularity of the militants was also 
on the decline." 

At the risk of being accused of taking 
advantage of the slip.shod ways of a sub¬ 
editor (we have heard that one in 
SuNDiAY before, and in a very similar con¬ 
text too), let It be said at the outset that 


the views of the three-member delega¬ 
tion are by no means unique. The defea¬ 
tism that Tarkunde epitomises is fairly 
representative of the prevailing mood of 
a large section of the political class. 

What else can explain the squeamish¬ 
ness that accompanied the assertive 
demand by the Buddhist assixiation of 
Ladakh that the Muslim veto in Kashmir 
be abruptly terminated? What else can 
explain the government’s embarra.s.scd 
silence over Professor Sibghalullah 
Mojaddedi’s incredible assertion that 
the future of Indo-Afghan relations will 
depend on New Delhi’s treatment of its 
Muslim minority*^ And what else can 
explain the pathetic protestalioiis of 
innocence of otherwise self-respecting 
journalists at having been "banned" 
from the Valley by a Kalashnikov-ioiing 
thug? 


Y es, the distressing reality is that 
Pakistan’s proxy war in the Valley 
is finally yielding results. The slide may 
not be fully evident in terms of the actual 
militiuy control of the Vall^. From all 
accounts, the army and the paramilitary 
forces have done a wonderful job in con¬ 
taining the insurgency, and preventing a 
repeat of the situation thai prevailed in 
the brief period between the kidnapping 
of Rubaiya Sayeed and the appointment 
of Jagmohan as Governor. 

But this is at best a holding operation. 
Bereft of a meaningful political initia¬ 
tive to complement anti-insurgency, the 
operations in the Valley have been reduc¬ 
ed to purely an expensive military exerci¬ 
se. Little wonder thal even genuine 
patriots, fully committed to the sanctity 
of the Indian Union arc asking: how 
much more can we endure ? And no won- 








der the likes of Tarkunde afc being given 
a patient hearing. 

The situation has been compounded 
by the despondency following 
Pakistan's famous victory in Afgha¬ 
nistan. It is not merely Najibullah’s pre.s- 
ence in Kabul and the preoccupation of 
the fanatical Mujahideen with the civil 
war in Afghanistan that served to take 
the heat off the Valley, As long as it 
maintained its precarious existence, the 
Najibullah government served as a bul¬ 
wark against the regional hegemony of 
Islamic fundamentalism. Its mere pres¬ 
ence offered the hint of an alternative to 
Teheran and Islamabad. 

Najibullah’scollapse was not an isola¬ 
ted incident. It was the culmination of 
the triumph of Islamic fundamentalism 
in the central Asian republics of the erst¬ 
while Soviet Union. As things stand 
today, the northern frontiers of India are 
surrounded by a hostile Islamic arc that 
makes no secret of its fierce commit¬ 
ment to the cause of secessionism in 
Kashmir. With the USA obsessed with 
silly posturings connected with Novem¬ 
ber’s presidential election and the Euro¬ 
pean Community preoccupied with its 
Balkans problem, no one has the time of 





The nation has 
an obligation to 
those who 
regard 

themselves as 
Indians. For 
their sake, the 
political, 
economic and 
demographic 
integration of 
Kashmir into 
India has to be 
stepped up 



JMSmONAN: a wonderful distraction 
and a convenient whipping boy for 
secularists 

the day for India’s war against the Hala- 
kus and Genghis Khans (Jagmohan’s 
evocative imagery) in Kashmir. 

The despair has encouraged the capi¬ 
tulationist drift. Where audacity is c^l- 
ed for, the government is in disarray. 
Every now and thert the home minister 
makes a statement promising the revival 
of the political process in Kashmir. Five 
politicians are released from detention 
in the belief that they will become instru¬ 
ments of a political breakthrough. A 
beleaguered Gary Saxena adds a hope¬ 
ful note that the terrorists no longer have 
the upper hand and are losing the sympa¬ 
thy of the civilian population. The insur¬ 
gents respond by abducting a few more 
officials, thereby furthering the demo¬ 
ralisation at home. 

A s the human rights wallahs dine out 
on secessionism at the India Interna¬ 
tional Centre, it becomes fashionable to 
think the unthinkable. With no federal 
solution in sight and the militants persist¬ 
ent in their rejection of the pre-1 ^53 solu¬ 
tion, Jagmohan becomes a wonderful 
distraction, a convenient whipping boy 
for secularists unable to cope with the 
turbulence in Jamia Millia (slamia and 
the hysterical outbursts of the Shahi 
Imam. 

There is, in short, a crisis of credibi¬ 
lity. The people of India do not need to 
be reminded that it is no ordinary crisis 
in Kashmir. If they were not convinced 
of the magnitude of the threat, the securi¬ 
ty bandobast at Lai Chowk on Republic 
Day for Murli Manohar Joshi’s flag 
hoisting drove home the point. And yet, 
there is no sense of urgency, no apparent 
willingness to look beyond the soft state. 

S.B. Chavan drones on incessantly 
about an election that everyone knows 
cannot be held. Lost in its own secularist 


TARKUNDE: Kashmir is for the 
Kashmiris, and India has no right to 
impose its decisions " 

maze, the government cannot even 
bring itself to admitting that it is no lon¬ 
ger a question of greater autonomy, but a 
problem of Islamic fundamenlali.sm. 
And it is bad form to raise the awkward 
issue of the forgotten 1.5 lakh people 
who arc refugees in their country. In a 
moment of national paralysis, only the 
Tarkundes .seem to have a radical 
solution. 

But is capitulation the only answer? Is 
our sense of nationhood so feeble that 
we lack the assurance to even diagno.se 
the problem honestly? In 1947, the coun¬ 
try deluded itself into believing that Par¬ 
tition was an inevitable price for a future 
of peace, progress and modernity. In 
1992, the Tarkundes would have us 
believe that the detachment of Kashmir 
is the price we have to pay for another 
future of peace, progress and modernity. 
Tomorrow, a different PUCL warrior 
will tell us that Khalistan is unavoidable 
if India is to be saved from itself. 

Perhaps Tarkunde is right and Jagmo¬ 
han is wrong. But do we possess the 
right to sacrifice both the nation and our 
civilisation without first.testing the via¬ 
bility of what Jagmohan advocates? The 
stakes are too high for an unconditional 
surrender without battle. Tarkunde’s is 
not the only radical solution. Thcj;c is 
still scope for a fight back based on the 
premise that Kashmir belongs to India,, 
all India and not those who have on their 
own volition declared Pakistan their spi¬ 
ritual home. 

The nation has an obligation to those 
who regard themselves as Indians. For 
their sake, the political, economic and 
demographic integration of Kashmir 
into India has to be stepped up. The time 
has come to choose between the alterna¬ 
tive visions of Tarkunde and Jagmohan. 
There is no scope for the in-betweens. • 





POLITICS 



UP 

chalo 

Arjun Singh seeks to 
consolidate his power 
base by mustering 
support in Lucknow 

T he leadership vacuum in the 
Uttar Pradesh unit of the Con- 
gress(I) has proved to be a 
boon for a number of central 
ministers from neighbouring 
states. The Uttar Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee (UPCC), following the appoint¬ 
ment of Mahavir Prasad a.s president, 
nowadays appears to be positively anae¬ 
mic. In short, the perfect setting for the 
likes of central and Madhya Pradesh hea¬ 
vyweight Arjun Singh to move in. After 
the Congress Working Committee meet¬ 
ing in Tirupati, where Singh emerged as 
a leader ip his own right, he has chosen 
UP as the place from where to give 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao sleep¬ 
less nights. (Also see Random Notes.) 

The situation in Uttar Pradesh seemed 
to suit Singh perfectly. He embarked on 
his task with gusto by wooing the Youth 
(Congress. Not without being looked at 
with a degree of suspicion, however. 
Mahavir Prasad seemed upset at the 
encroachment on his territory. And cen¬ 
tral ministers Madhavrao Scindia and 
Rajesh Pilot, no great friends of Arjun 
Singh, decided to test the UP waters for 
themselves. Pilot in particular, who is 
engaged in some sort of national image- 
building campaign, jumped into the fray 
of political fortune-hunting in UP. As 
Scindia mbved about in Fatehpur, Pilot 
was addressing a rally of party workers 
in western UP. 

But Singh was clearly far ahead of his 
rivals. Soon after his victory at Tirupati, 
he addressed three public meetings in 
quick succession in Bareilly and 
Lucknow. Significantly, Singh’s rally in 
Bareilly was organised the very next day 
after the Prime Minister had addressed 
one in the nearby UP hills. Singh, very 
obviously, was out to upstage Rao. And 


Singh has done his homework well, at 
least as far as the state’s Youth Congress 
is concerned. On 21 May, the Youth 
Congress made him the chief guest at 
their rally where the likes of Pilot, N.D. 
Tiwari, Kalpnath Rai and Balram Singh 
were also present. 

In retaliation of sorts. Pilot borrowed 
a helicopter from one of the state's lead¬ 
ing industrialists and hurriedly toured 
the eastern districts. While Singh has 
chosen to locus on ousting the Kalyan 
Singh-led BJP government of UP, Pilot 
prefers to project himself as being the 
.sole saviour of the farming community. 
The fade-out of Mahendra Singh Tikait 
and his Bhartiya Kisan Union has left far¬ 
mers susceptible to rhetoric, which is 
being gleefully provided by Rajesh Pilot. 

A rjun Singh, however, is playing for 
much higher stakes. His gameplan 
is to capture the portals of power in New 
Delhi by mobilising support in a stale 
which has traditionally played a key role 
in shaping the country’s political desti¬ 
ny. At his rallies and at press conferen- 


ARJUN SINGH 


After his impressive victoiy at 
Tirupati, Singh has now set his 
eyes on Uttar Pradesh 

ces, Singh has unerringly proved him¬ 
self to be in direct confrontation with the 
Prime Minister by giving opinions that 
do not match the views professed by Rao. 

The Prime Minister addressed a 
public meeting in Pauri Garhwal where 
he had gone to unveil a statue of the late 
H.N. Bahuguna. There, he clearly spell 
out the need to allow all duly elected 
governments to complete a full term. 
Arjun Singh later remarked, "Sure 
enough, any government should be 
allowed to complete its full term, but not 
if it violates the Constitution." 

While Singh’s supporters have con¬ 
strued Rao’s observation as being a case 
of ‘live and let live’, they also see the 
installation of Mahavir Prasad as party 
president to be a deliberate attempt on 
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the part of the Prime Minister to weaken 
the Congress in the state. But these same 
people also feel that the plan backfired. 
By appointing a political lightweight 
like Mahavir Prasad to the top spot, the 
PM has unwittingly prepared the ground 
for the likes of Singh to set up a power 
base. And in the absence of a Thakur 
leader in the Congress, Arjun Singh also 
decided to till this gap. Quite successful¬ 
ly. Although caste politics is being decri¬ 
ed off and on, Singh is not averse to 
using it in order to get ahead. 

Apart from some prominent Thakur 
Youth Congress leaders, whom Singh 
has already succeeded in winning over, 
other members of the community are 
also extending support. The president of 
the Youth Congress, Vinod Chaudhary, 
who is a backward, has also given Singh 
his endorsement. 1 his must be particu¬ 
larly galling for Pilot, who also happens 
to be a backward. Singh’s detractors, 
however, believe that his popularity is 
strictly based on his "money power" 
They allege that Singh was doling out 
funds in large amounts to any state Con- 


RAJESH PILOT 

He is tiying to make inroads 
into UP 1^ wooing the formers 
of the state 

gress leader willing to organise meet¬ 
ings and rallies for him. 

As a central minister, Singh has 
access to all kinds of funds and he is 
using this to good effect. His de facto 
Number Two status in the present cen¬ 
tral government is also proving to be use¬ 
ful for him. 

S ingh’s overtures to the Youth Con¬ 
gress have been clearly successful. 
Even as he stayed at the Raj Bhavan in 
Lucknow recently, banquets were orga¬ 
nised right and left. What’s more 
important, Singh’s critics within the par¬ 
ty have become quiet. Even those who 
could usually be spotted hovering 
around Rajesh Pilot. Some, seeing 
which way the wind is blowing, have 


also been desperately currying favour 
with Singh. Most though, are of little 
political consequence and are just out to 
get something in return, 

Arjun Singh’s bold inroads into Uttar 
Pradesh has made the Brahmin lobby, 
led by Lokpati Tripathi, nervous. Anxi¬ 
ous to counter the Union mini.ster, some 
serious thought is being given to rehabili¬ 
tate N.D. Tiwari, who has been in the 
political wilderness for quite some time. 
Tiwari is perhaps the only remaining 
Congress leader of substance and reputa¬ 
tion in a state which has given India six 
Prime Ministers. 

Now it is up to Rao to decide how he 
can put paid to Singh's doings in Uttar 
Pradesh. One alternative is the rehabilita¬ 
tion of Tiwari. The other is to bring out 
his trump card, that is, to discreetly engi¬ 
neer the re-emergence of the Churhat lot¬ 
tery scandal as an issue. 

If the Prime Minister chooses the lat¬ 
ter course, many will cry foul. But in 
Uttar Pradesh, politics has always been a 
dirty game. • 

SMrmiChandni/Lueknow 
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DIPLOMACY 


Battered and bruised 

The torture of an Indian high commission official in Islamabad 
fractures Indo-Fak relations 


O ne step forward, several 
steps backward seems to 
be the established pattern 
of Indo-Pak relations. 
Even as the two countries 
were preparing for the sixth round of 
talks between their foreign secretaries in 
New Delhi scheduled for 1-3 June, a 
crude attempt at sabre-rattling by 
Pakistan has stalled the diplomatic 
initiative. 

Reacting sharply to the attack on a 
senior Indian diplomat. Rajesh Mittal, 
who was abducted from outside his 
house in Islamabad and allegedly tortur¬ 
ed before he was released and declared 
persona non grata seven hours later, the 
Indian foreign office called off the talks 
two days after the incident. The ministry 
of external affairs (MEA) felt that the 
official Pakistani reaction to the attack 
was hardly rational and feelings harden¬ 
ed when Pakistan rejected the Indian 
request for landing a special air force 
plane in Islamabad to fly Mittal back. 

The unsavoury episode began on 24 
May, when Pakistan’s Inter-Services 
Intelligence (ISl) intercepted Mittal, a 
counsellor at the Indian high commis¬ 
sion while he was allegedly receiving 
highly classified documents from a 
Pakistani contact. The ISI claims that 
Mittal was the chief of RAW’s opera¬ 
tions in Pakistan and was being watched 
for some time. 

Mittal, who had red welts on his back 
and neck, said he was abducted from out¬ 
side his house and taken to a wooded 
area, where his clothes were ripped off 
and he was blindfolded. Electrodes were 
placed on his cars and stomach and he 
was subjected to electric shocks while 
being interrogated. He was also forced 
(0 sign a declaration, saying he had 
bought sensitive documents from some 
Pakistanis. 

T his is not the first time that ham¬ 
handed, strong-arm tactics have been 
used by Pakistani intelligence agencies./ 
About a year ago, the wife of an attache 
was picked up in Islamabad while she 
was out shopping and taken to an 
unknown place for interrogation. Regar¬ 
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ding the Mittal case, sources in the 
Pakistani high commission here in New 
Delhi, however, claim that the ISI has 
only acted in retaliation. They allege 
that about nine such incidents involving 
Pakistani diplomats have taken place 
since the abduction and interrogation of 
defence attache Brigadier Abbasi on 30 
November, 1988. 

'This has queered the pitch between 
the ISI and RAW," said a diplomat. The 
last such incident allegedly took place 
on 16 April this year, when Arshad Ali, 
attached to the Pakistani high commis¬ 
sion, was picked up, and supposedly 
tortured. 



The incident could not 


have come At a more 
inopportune time. The 
Prime Ministers of India 
and Pakistan are to meet 
at the Earth Summit at Rio 
and the secretary-level 
dialc^ues would have 
prepared the ground for 
thektaifcs 




MKtal with hit rtlaHvn at tht AIIMS, 
Ntw Mhl: hapiiy to bo back 


"Our mistake has been that we did not 
play up this issue," he said. "All we did 
was send in notes of protest, whereas the 
Indian government has made it seem 
that it is the Pakistanis who have crossed 
the Rubicon. This is just not true." The 
diplomat was emphatic. 

N o matter who crossed the Rubicon, 
the end result is that the relations 
between the two countries have suffered 
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a setback because of the ham- 
handedness of their intelligence agen¬ 
cies. 

Besides postponing the talks, India 
declared two Pakistani diplomats perso¬ 
nae non grata . The Pakistanis, on the 
other hand, say that they could very well 
deport yet another Indian diplomat in 
retaliation. 'The ISI is given far too 


much importance at a time when the Indi¬ 
an authorities can see that there is a desi¬ 
re on our part to hold a dialogue," lamen¬ 
ted the diplomat. 

MEA sources concede that the fore¬ 
ign office had nothing to do with the 
final decision to postpone the talks. "In 
fact, it was the Wme Minister’s office 
that finally decided to call them off 
because of pressure from the BJP," said 
an MEA official. 

He agrees that India’s request for a 
special Indian Air Force plane to land in 
Islamabad for evacuating Mittal and his 


family was "overreacting in a bizarre 
way". But he stressed that Pakistan 
could not get away with its "brow¬ 
beating tactics while pretending to bo 
working towards normalising relations 
between the two countries". 

The incident could not have come at a 
more inopportune time. The Prime Mini¬ 
sters of India and Pakistan are scheduled 


to meet at the Earth Summit at Rio de 
Janeiro later this month, and the 
secretary-level dialogue could have pre¬ 
pared the ground for their talks. 
One group of analysts in Pakistan sug¬ 
gests that India has used the Mittal episo¬ 
de to postpone the talks because the 
country, apparently, is not ready for any 
substantive discussions, especially on 
the Kashmir issue. "It will remain for the 
two Prime Ministers to arrest this slide, 
and much will depend on what happens 
between now and Rio," said a Pakistani 
source 


Even the hawks among the foreign 
policy experts agree that both countries 
will iiave to rethink the entire issue, 
unless they are contentjo let the present 
impasse continue. Every time there has 
befen some headway at talks — between 
Prime Ministers Narasimha Rao and 
Nawaz Sharif at Davos earlier this year, 
for instance — the diverse internal 
power blocs in Pakistan have subverted 
the attempts at improving relations. 
Soon after both countries held out olive 
branches at Davos. Sharif announced 
that his government would observe 
Kashmir Solidarity Day, thereby caus¬ 
ing incalculable harm to the normalisa¬ 
tion process. 

N on-official talks between the two 
countries had also opened up a chan¬ 
nel of communication between the two 
countries. "We should capitalise on this, 
and the intelligentsia of the two countr¬ 
ies must keep meeting," says C. Raja 
Mohan of the Institute of Defence Stud¬ 
ies and Analyses, who has participated 
in three rounds of these non-ofHcial par¬ 
leys over the last nine months. 

But Raja Mohan sensed a change in 
attitude among the Pakistani delegates 
at the recent meetings. "Indian sugges¬ 
tions for a rational approach to the Kash¬ 
mir issue and realistic discussion of j 
nuclear and conventional cpniidencc- ! 
building measures were brusquely dis¬ 
missed," writes the foreign policy expert 
in The^Hindn. "It was apparent that there 
was a growing tear in Pakistan that the 
Indo-Pak dialogue may be acquiring a 
dynamism, the consequences of which 
Islamabad was not ,ready to 
’countenance" 

The Pakistan’s, 'n the other hand, feel 
that the Indian go.tinmcnt’s suggestion 
that an Indian Air force plane be allow¬ 
ed to evacuate Mittal and his family was 
an unfriendly gesture to the extreme, as 
were the politically motivated demostra- 
tions, as many as ten of them in a week, 
outside the Pakistani high commission 
in New Delhi 

A foieign irlTice source m Islamabad 
said that attempts were on to contain the 
tension in that country and pave the way 
for fruitful talks in Rio. Others, 
however, said that both the ISI and 
RAW were sceptical about relations 
ever improving between the two 
Mdes». That leaves the lorcign policy 
makers of the two countries to get the 
Indo-Pakistani dialogue started again, 
and the sexmer the better. • 

Shim SMhva/New Delhi 
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The world for a song. 



Because you deserve the best 

Speed Post gives you the best world-wide courier service at the most 
economical price 

We deliver your documents and merchandise to more than 100 different 
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JUSTICE DENIED 


The court turns down a Muslim womans \s demand for maintenance 


I n the congested by lanes of east Del¬ 
hi’s Zafarabad, a storm is gathering 
momentum. In a virtual replay of the 
Shah Bano incident, Shamina, a 
23-year-old mother of two children who 
has been deserted by her husband, has 
taken on the Muslim orthodoxy head-on 
by lihng a case for maintenance. 

In what IS one of the first cases to be 
registered under Section 123 of the 
CrPC since the landmark Shah Bano 
case of 1985, Shamina has filed a com¬ 
plaint in the sessions court in Shahadra 
asking for maintenance for herself and 
her two young daughters. But the court 
has decided to play it safe: her petition 
was heard under the Muslim 
Women's Act of 1986, and Shamina 
w as promptly denied any maintenance. 

"The petitioner has clearly staled that 
she has been divorced by her husband, 
that is, the respondent. As such, she is 
not entitled to any amount of maintenap- 
cc except for the period of iddat and for 
her mehr, "the order signed by metropoli¬ 
tan magistrate G S. Gupta clearly slated. 
However, the magistrate went on to add 
that Shamina's two daughters were 
entitled to "interim maintenance" of Rs 
300 per month. The order, dated 17 
February, 1992, also specified that Sha¬ 
mina would get Rs 500 a month for the 
period of iddat (the three-month waiting 
period after which the woman can go in 
for a reconciliation or re-mamage). 

Interestingly, Shamina’s husband, 
Wasim, took a slay order on the court’s 
decision, obviously reluctant to pay 
even Rs 300 per month for the upkeep of 
his two daughters. 

For Shamina, daughter of Muham¬ 
mad Swalin, a small-time businessman, 
the trouble began from the day she got 
married to Wasim on 14 January, 1988. 
Despite the fact that Shamina’s parents 
had spent over Rs 1,50,000 on the wed¬ 
ding, her in-laws kept plaguing her for 
more. Shamina was even tortured. 

The situation took a turn for the 
worse soon after Shamina 
gave birth to a daughter. "I was told in no 
uncertain terms that they wanted a son 
and I had no place in the house," recalled 
the young mother. The final humiliation 
came when Shamina and her six- 
month-old daughter, Sanaa, were both 
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thrown out of the house. 

Shamina was three months pregnant 
at the time She was told that she could 
get back only if she had a son. Her 
second child, a daughter again, was born 
in December 1989, "Forget my in-law s, 
even my husband did not bother to come 
and see his child in the hospital," she 
said, adding, "The older one docs not 


those butchers?" 

But Swalin is determined not to let 
Wasim and his family go scot-free. 
Now, he is fighting four cases in court 
on behalf of his daughter seeking justi¬ 
ce. The first case is about alleged haras¬ 
sment, the second one asking for mainte¬ 
nance and the third one is just to prove 
that his daughter is divorced (after 



remember her father and the younger 
one has not evci seen him." Inter¬ 
estingly, her faiher-in-law', Nawab 
Mian, has seven daughters and five sons. 

According to Shamina's father, the 
only condition on which Wasim’s fami¬ 
ly was w illing to take his daughter back 
was if he gifted them a house in the Jama 
Masjid locality. Naturally, Shamina's 
father turned down the ridiculous 
demand. Instead, the old man has decid¬ 
ed to take over the charge of looking 
after his daughter and grandchildren. He 
says, "How could I let her go back to 


Wasim and his parents look anticipatory 
bail declaring that they had nothing to 
do with Shamina because the divorce 
was already through). The fourth case 
was, ofcour.se, filed by Nawab Mian alle¬ 
ging that Swalin had forcibly kept their 
daughter-in-law. 

So far, Shamina has met w ith only dis¬ 
appointments. But Swalin is determined 
to continue with the light. And so is his 
daughter Even if it means getting into a 
confrontation with Muslim 
fundamentalists. • 

MlnuMn/N0w Delhi 
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Made in India 


Now that Board 
meetings of Tata 
Sons have come 
to resemble execu¬ 
tive cpnimitlee 
conferences of the 
Janata Dal, the 
nation stands in 
danger of losing 
the services of 
Russi Mody, geriatric chief executive 
officer, since about the Time of Crea¬ 
tion, of Tata Steel, who may never have 
gone much beyond a million tonnes in 
steel production but who has certainly 
earned immortality for the the punch¬ 
line he coined for Tata Steel ads: | 

'•We also make steel!" I 



Requiem for Russi 


Since this column also steals slogans, 
our requiem for Russi is a fantasy about 
what punch-line our politicians and 
media personalities might have used had 
they gone into business rather than inflic¬ 
ting their services gratuitously upon the 
hapless people of India: 

George Fernandes, Viren Shah 
Associates 

Movers and Packers 
Specialists in transporting combusti¬ 
ble substances. Dynamite is like fire¬ 
works for our experts. We can disrupt 


anything we want, destroy anything that 
stands in your way, denigrate any adver¬ 
sary. Well-known in the trade for throw¬ 
ing mud that will slick. Our conviction 
is that empty vessels make the loudest 
noise. 

We also make the loudest noise. 

Tau and Son 

Booth-capiurers and Cabinet-makers 
By appointment to His Highness the 
Raja of Manda 

A family undertaking. Guarantees 
popular success whatever the popular 
will. Expertise available for a suitable 
consideration in assault, battery and 
wrongful confinement. Specialists in 


RUSSI MODY: geriatric chief executive of Tata Steel JYOTIBASU: lighting every dark corner 
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mayhem. required arrangements for your parties palsinSwitzerland. Confidentiality gua- 

We also make Meham. e.g., AK-47s, hand grenades, lime- ranteed—or money back. 

activated bombs, remote control assassi- We also make money. 

SInghal ServicM Inc. nation devices and other necessaries for 

Demolition experts the Good Life. Drugs, Protection Subrnmanlam Swamy 

No monument is impossible for us to money. Safe houses. Torture chambers Private detective 

dismantle no site so sacred that it for kidnapped dips. Marchers. Snipers. You provide the cupboard. We’ll pro- 
absolves itself of our considered atten- All is grist to our mill. vide the skeleton. No task too low. No 

tion. While preparing ourselves for the We also make peace. job to which we will not stoop. Presi- 

Big Job, have practised on mandirs, shri- dents tremble at our name. Prime Mini- 

nes, and miscellaneous bhawans. Can M.V. Kamatf Prop. sters change their opinions. Parties 

rip apart amasjid leaving lotus symbols, Gunmakers change their membership lists. A mask 

supporting pillars and suchlike safe. Our slogan is: the smaller the calibre for every occasion. A face for every 
Can conjure idols out of thin air or make the bigger the bore. Specialists in smjll main chance, 
them vanish to distant spots with equal calibre. Special discounts for knickcr- We also make faces, 
facility. weavers. Cut out your coupon from the 

We also make temples. Organiser and post today. Jyotl and Comraclas Coop. 

We also make bores. Society Ltd. 

Nawaz Sharif (Pak) Ltd. Candle-makers 

Caterers and provenders Aruil Nohru and Co. To light every dark comer, use only 

Limited though wc are, our capacity Launderers Bengal Lamps, ^ch contract handcraft- 

for mischief is unlimited. We under- We wash your accounts whitest, ed to guarantee satisfaction. If not satis- 
stand diplomatic protocol and make all Yourdirty linendcspatchedtoourprinci- fied, our cadres will be happy to visit 


GEORGE BUSH: designing new world orders UMA BHARTI: purveyor of incense 
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SUBRAMANIAM SWAMY: private detective 


you in any dark alley of our choice. 
After midnight. LmI Salaam, 

We also make lumpens. 

Karunanldhl, Stalin and Sons 

A Rising Son Enterprise 

Foreign collaborations sought. 
Expertise in selling out national inter¬ 
ests, leasing territorial waters to outside 
outfits, throwing sand in eyes of prying 
national agencies, wheeling and 
dealing. Filed for bankruptcy but have 
recently received fresh infusion of 
resources. At our best when the sun 
shines. 

We.also make hay. 

Mahanta, Phukan Bros 

Agitprop 

Rent a crowd from us. Disruption of a 
state's progress assured. As senior stu¬ 
dents, balding pates notwithstanding, 
we can ensure suspension of classes, 
lockouts in hostels, a mess in a mess 
and degrees for all those passing our ele¬ 
mentary extracurricular courses in 
machine - gun handling. We practise 
infighting to keep ourselves fighting fit 
for fighting others. 

We also make up. 


Shourie, Jethmalani and Chawla 

Tailors and outfitters 

We stitch clothes fit for an emperor. 
Our gossamer thin muslin can be seen 
through by the meanest intelligence. 
Because we pander to the lowest com¬ 
mon denominator in public taste, we are 
always assured a ready market. Our spe¬ 
cialisations; cutting reputations to 
shreds; weaving fantasies; fabricating 
imaginative designs; clothing gush- 
gush in respectability. 

We also make things up. 

Oeorga Bush Inc. 

Architects 

Preoccupied at present with design¬ 
ing new world orders. But available for 
building blockades around recalcitrant 
Third World countries, constructing bar¬ 
rages on aid flows to dying children in 
Iraq, casting safety nets around world air¬ 
ports to catch descending Libyan pla¬ 
nes. hammering uppity Indians on the 
head when they do not understand the 
difference between who the Big While 
Chief is and who the Indian, and feting 
Gorbachev for having accomplished bet¬ 
ter than any American could the task on 


which all Americans had set their little 
hearts — bless them. (And now the guy 
wants me to build him a US$ 20 billion 
dacha in Russia—wherever that is!) 

We also make war. 

Uma Bharti Teacher’s Training 
Institute 

Purveyors of incense 
Gel all your supplies of agarbattis, 
rudrakslui nialas, ka I a sites, trishuls and 
other impediments from this purified 
source. Also on sale (to select customers 
only): shovels, pick-axes, bulldozers — 
washed in Ganga jal. Paper dolls of 
Baharki supplied on special requ¬ 
est with free pins to stick into them. Par¬ 
ty members may also apply for paper 
dolls of Patwa ki aulad with free horse 
syringes to stick into them. Authenticat¬ 
ed cassettes of Sadhvi Rithambara sound¬ 
ing like Uma Bharti and Uma Bharti 
sounding like Sadhvi Rithambara. Slo¬ 
gan of the House of Bharti: an Acharya a 
day keeps the Professor away. 

We also make **** • ^ 


(The viewe expressed fn this column are those of its author 
and do not purport to consvtute an offKial statement of the 
Congress party's position) 
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Once again, India and Pakistan are engaged in diphnmtic ^tfffre ^. 


There is something 
utterly nauseating 
about the latest outra¬ 
ge in Islamabad and 
the predictable chain 
reaction it has unlea¬ 
shed. The beating up 
of the Indian diplo¬ 
mat, Rajesh Mittal, abducted from outsi¬ 
de his house in the Pakistani capital, was 
as blatant as it was brutal. The pbor'man 
was battered so badly that he was unable 
to travel to Delhi, and had to be evacua¬ 
ted, rather like a wartime casualty, by 
the Indian government. The disgusting 
episode bears all over it the fingerprints 
of the notorious Inter-Services Intellig¬ 
ence (ISI), which is Pakistan’s equivd- 
ent of the KGB, the QA, the SAVAK 
and some other departments of ditty 
tricks rolled into one. 

Pakistan’s case, alsoeasilyanticipata- 
ble, is that the Mittal incident is in "retali¬ 
ation" for the similar treatment meted 
out to four Pakistanis, of whom two 
were junior employees of the Pakistani 
High Commission in New Delhi, some 
time ago. The foursome was arrested 
from near Gurdaspur in Punjab, alleged¬ 
ly "red-handed" while indulging in 
espionage, almost exactly the charge the 
Pakistanis have levelled against Mittal. 

The Pakistani Gang of Four was inter¬ 
rogated at some length. The police "cul¬ 
ture", if that be the right expression to 
use, on both sides of the subcontinental 
divide, is the same. It is possible, even 
probable, therefore, that the four men 
might have been roughed up, though it is 
doubtful whether any one of them was 
reduced to the pitiable state that Mittal 
has been. For, h^ that been the case, Isla¬ 
mabad would have screamed much 
earlier. 

However, what is at issue is not the 
exact extent of beastliness on either side. 
The real question is; why did Pakistan 
wait two months before perpetrating the 
outrage on Mittal in order to make the 
score "even"? More importantly, where 
will this vicious circle of action and reac¬ 
tion, one brutality being equalled or 
excelled by the other, ultimately end? Is 


this subcontinent, the cradle of one of 
the finest and most ancknt civilisations, 
to descend to the lowest depths of barba¬ 
rity? Can’t the leaders of the two countr¬ 
ies stem this reciprocity . in 
bloody-mindedness? 

That is where the Indian reaction to 
the Pakistani nastiness comes in. It was' 
open to the South Block to contain its 
understandable anger, make a dignified 
protest and do nothing more, allowing i 


resumed. But the question of pr^enting 
' the execrable inci^ts of the kind that 
have led to the cancellation of the talks 
would remain, 

Reading ^ Piddstant fjf^ cqfn<- 
ments on the Mittal <qtisoid$ hs|«^ 
lines,! get the feelmg rep^‘. 

ing the "retaliation" rationale, thinking 
Pi^istanis are dismayed over^bat hap^ 
pened. There are signs of embarrass*, 
ment even in the foreign office in Isltiha- 



yiWItMtifitlwni ^ 
alfeimttf MliaiHlliid 

iMiftalllylMliig 

•oiialMor. 
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the world at large to pillory Pakistan. 
But evidently, this was not deemed to be 
practicable. It was decided therefore to 
expel two Pakistani diplomats, who are 
known to be, or at least suspected to be, 
agents of the ISI, but to go ahead with 
the talks between the two foreign secreta¬ 
ries. A day later the talks were cancelled 
or "postjwned". 

The two reasons for this appear, to be 
the very suong public reaction as utider- 
scored by the statement of the BJP presi¬ 
dent, Murti Manohar Joshi, and the horr¬ 
ible state to which the luckless Mittal 
had been redw^ by the ISI. Such can¬ 
cellations for similar or different rea¬ 
sons have taken place in the past without 
too much harm. It can therefore be expec¬ 
ted that the present incident, toe, will 
become a thing of the past before long 
and the interrupted India*Pakistan dialo¬ 
gue, for whatever it is worth, would be 


bad- Surely, it should beM^t^ fcNf ^ 
two counties to agrte thrk 
want to worsm relations', 
other, this .task should be, 
sional diplomats, 

sties and the civilfan and 

not entrusted to the unspdda^'goim 
of the ISI and whatever is 

in charge of dirty ticks in !Ne^ DpUC-' 
To say this is not to dehyjfaaNnrt^^in 
thiscountry, withalongtraditlOh^aVi- 
lian conbol over miHtaty, panKiiil{ti|y 
and intelligence outfits, it isnoiglAit^s 
easy torestiiin the hotfaea^jiiiib1e||dto 
become a law unto themselves. - In 
Pakistan, the problem is even greater 
because of the extraordinary clout the 
ISI has always wielded, as much in CPla- 
don to India as with regard to Afgha¬ 
nistan. However, no effort must be spar¬ 
ed to arrest the compeddve descent into 
savagery. • 
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Executive Aide 


It’s 8:55 am. The next twelve hours will find 
you in many different places. The office. Business appointments. A power lunch. 
Another meeting. A sales review. A workout at the gym if you can manage It... 
There’s something that goes along with you through all this, playing different roles 
at different times — from a personal statement to business organiser. 
Your briefcase. So when you’re choosing one, there’s a lot to look for. And that’s why 

4 . 

you should take a look at the new Odyssey briefcase from V.I.P. Its tough 
ABS body has an elegant leather-like finish and is held 
together by a sleek black powder-coated frame which 
ends up in two exclusives. A stylish combination lock. 

And a soft, cushioned handle. Inside you’ll discover 
a sober suede lining with a matching folio for work papers, 
newspapers or magazines. Now tell us, how would you 
describe this briefcase. Just another bag... or executive aide? F 1^ 0 M fKOf 
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President? 

Shankar Dayal Sharma has what 
it takes for the topmost job 

I f ever there could be a man who could be all things to 
all people, then, Shankar Dayal Sharma, the vice- 
president of India, would easily fit that description. 
Erudition? Sharma has so many degrees that it's 
easier to weigh them than count them. He has one 
degree from Harvard, another from Cambridge, another 
from Zurich and, of course, the odd PhD and law degree 
from Indian universities. He is a professional Brahmin 
— that is to say he can carry on a conversation in Sanskrit 
with felicity and ease. He can also do a yagna for you if 
you want, relying on his memory alone for mantras from 
the Upanishads. 

Humility? That too Sharma has. As chairman of the 
Rajya Sabha, Sharma had to make strenuous efforts to 
curb his ego while presiding over some of the dirtiest parli¬ 
amentary clashes in India's post-Independence histoiy. 
On more than one occasion, the anger and vitriol that was 
traded across the plush red carpets of the Rajya Sabha redu- 
bed Sharma to tears. 

Professor K.K. Tewari, who was made to apologise at 
the barof the House for a personal attack on Sharma, might 
have been unrepentant. But Sharma was badly shaken by 
the episode because it did not fit into his understanding of 
; the parliamentary system. 

But it is also true that Sharma is not your naive, green¬ 
horn politician. He's had a long innings in the Congress 
party and has played his cards with finesse. The zenith of 
his career as a politician was his stint as the general secreta¬ 
ry of the party during the 1969 split. Then, it was 
Nijalingappa, KamaraJ and Atulya Ghosh who were the 
strongmen. But till the very end, no one knew who S.D. 
Sharma was with. 

Of course, the charge that he listened in on the conversa¬ 
tions of the Syndicate by ingratiating himself with it, and 
then carried t^es to Mrs Gandhi, could be pure rumour. 
But at any rate, Sharma was rewarded handsomely for his 
tact and diplomacy. That is why, today, he is being conside¬ 
red for the topmost post in the countiy. 

IN THE beginning, we had said that Sharma represented 
all things to all people (Read: "All things to all people — 
except Aijun Singh"). Sharma represents Bhopal state, 
which was merged with Mahakosh^, Bundelkhand, etc. to 
form Madhya Pradesh. His proximity to the centre of 
power, his shrewdness and his acceptability far surpassed 
Aijun Singh’s. 

With the elevation of Aijun Singh to the chief minister- 
ship of Madhya Pradesh, Shankar Dayal Sharma's politi¬ 


cal fortunes were somewhat on the decline and touched 
their nadir when Singh advised Rajiv Gandhi that Sharma 
alone had the politick acumen to disentangle the mess that 
had been created by Ram Lai in Andhra Pradesh. 

It was an impossible situation. Ram Lai, the then Gover¬ 
nor, had dismissed N.T. Rama Rao and had installed 
Bhaskara Rao as the chief minister of the state. It seemed 
like the end of the road for the Gongress(I) as the Telugu 
Desam yelled and roared about centi^ interference in state 
politics. What was needed was a balm that could soothe 
the bums. So, Shankar Dayal Sharma was sent to Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Now, why and how he was sent there is an interesting 
story. The Bhopal seat was vacant. Sharma was preparing 
to enter Lok Sabha through that route. Aijun Singh knew 
that this had to be prevented. A quiet word that a politician 
as mature and self-assured as Sharma would make an ideal 
Governor was enough. It was an offer Sharma could not 
have refused. 

HOWEVER, GOVERNORSHIP had its limitations. But 
it had its advantages as well. It limits your role in politics 
but puts you in the big league. Sharma took up the chal¬ 
lenge. He was the ideal Governor, content with showering 
praise on an Opposition state government in the Gover¬ 
nor’s address, and visits to Tirupati, Bhadrachalam, Yada- 
girigutta, Puttaparthi... Thus, Sharma became famous for 
visiting more temples of Telugunadu than the most rabid 
Telugu Desam worker. 

Shankar Dayal Sharma, the 
vice-preaidenf of India, 
represents all things to all 
people. His erudition, humility, 
shrewdness and acceptability go 
a long way to prove that 


For this, and for his role as Governor of Maharashtra, 
Sharma earned plaudits from the Opposition parties. “This 
is the kind of Governor we’re looking for,” the Opposition 
said. And hiS non'interference is paying off now. "This is 
the kind of President India should have," the Opposition 
now says. 

There is another factor which is in Sharma’s favour— 
that Aijun Singh is a contender for the Number Two slot. 
In P.V. Narasimha Rao’s reckoning, there can be no other 
more effective check on Aijun Singh’s ambitions than 
Sharma. And both men belong to a shared era of Indian 
politics. 

Sharma has had his share of heartbreaks, too. He lost his 
only child, Geetanjali, and son-in-law Lalit Maken when 
they were shot dead by Sikh terrorists in a fit of mindless 
rqirisal. Their child is the light of Sharma’s life. That and 
besan ki batfi, for which Sh^a has a particuiar|ondness. 

But this much you can be sure of — that there will be a 
lot of besan ki batfi to go round when Shankar Dayal Shar- 
ma is made the President of India. • 
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The n ether world 

Beneath the prudish exterior of the urban Indian^ 
promiscuity flourishes 


• Nalin and Veena Sharma (both in 
their thirties) are quite the happily- 
married couple as they do the rounds at 
parties and go off on annual vacations 
with their children, Shalini (6) and 
Rohan (4). But the image they project, 
ensconced in their comfortable upper 
middle class home in Bombay, is far 
removed from reality, Veena only 
appears to be the devoted wife; actually, 
she devotes most of her time to her 
young and attractive driver, Hari Singh. 
Nalin is not unaware of his wife*s 
indiscretion either, but prefers to turn a 
blind eye, being too busy lavishing his 


affections on his secretary, Rosie, on 
their numerous * business’ trips. 

• Rohini Taneja (17) is an attractive 
young collegian in Delhi, studying 
English Honours in a prestigious city 
college. She comes from a reasonably 
affluent family, lives in an up-market 
south Delhi colony, and no boyfriends 
are allowed to call her at home — her 
parents are rather conservative, you 
see, and would throw a fit if they heard a 
male voice enquiring after their 
daughter. 

They'd probably be even more upset 


if they knew what their daughter got up 
to when she was supposed to bg spend¬ 
ing the night at a girlfriend *splace. Rohi¬ 
ni was, in fact, earning some extra 
pocket money (to buy that divine salwar- 
kameez at a Hauz Khas boutique, 
among other things) by sleeping with 
one middle-aged man or another, for a 
price — and a pretty steep price it was 
too. 

• Every Saturday night, eight couples 
meet at a south Calcutta house. The men 
are senior corporate e.xecutives, and the 
women housewives, though some do 
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dabble in business. Dressed in conserva¬ 
tive business suits and decorous 
handloom saris, they epitomise the 
Bengali concept o/bhadralok. 

Until they've had their first drink, 
that is. After that all the men drop their 
car keys into a box, and the women are 
asked to pick out one. Whichever key 
they pick decides which man they will 
spend the night with. If that turns out to 
be their own husband, they have to try 
their luck again. 

Needless to add, the pairing doesn't 
survive the night. By the early hours of 
the morning there is an orgy in progress, 
with everyone participating 
enthusiastically. 

W elcome to the great 
nether world of Indian 
sexuality. And no, it’s 
not peopled by prosti¬ 
tutes, pimps, trans¬ 
exuals, eunuchs and the purveyors of 
pornography alone. Its denizens include 
those who otherwise appear to lead bla¬ 
meless lives; the prim schoolteacher, the 
influential bureaucrat, the high-profile 
politician, the retiring corporate execu¬ 
tive, the vivacious college kid, and of 
course, the conservatively-dressed 
housewife. They go through all the 
motions that signify middle class morali¬ 
ty — they dress (for the most part) Indi¬ 
an, don’t allow their kids to date, don’t 
smoke in front of their parents, and the 
women have their whisky camouflaged 
in Campa Cola—but that’s only for the 
benefit of anyone who may be looking. 

Well out of sight of society, their 
secret sex lives flourish. S. Nair, a 
schoolteacher in Trivandrum, takes in 


UNDERCOVER 

OPERATIVES 

The nether world of 
Indian sexuality 
includes the prim 
schoolteacher, the 
influential bureaucrat 
and the vivacious 
college kid as well 
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GLAD TO BE GAY? 

Described as the love that dare not speak its name, homosexuality survives 
in the shadows—and in parks such as these 


the matinee show every Saturday at a 
neighbouring hall. No, he’s not really a 
movie buff. What he’S'interested in are 
those ladies who sidle up to him in the 
dark and whisper, "Blow job or handsha¬ 
ke?" He voices his preference, pays up 
Rs 20 or 25 depending on what he’s 
chosen, makes his way out of the hall a 
happy man, and trudges back to his wife 
of 18 years. 

Vinod Karlekar, an executive in a mul¬ 
tinational concern, leaves his Nariman 
Point office in Bombay around six in the 
evening. His red Maruti, however, pro¬ 
gresses at a snail’s pace to enable 
Karlekar to have a good look at the wom¬ 
en plying their trade on the sidewalk. 
One of them finally meets his approval, 
and is summoned to his side. A price 
agreed upon, she clambers in beside 
him, and the car whizzes off. 

The situation is not terribly different 
in the tnnaller towns. In Dhanbad, for 


instance, a number of people subscribe 
to such contact magazines as Messiah, 
with a view to forming what they term, 
rather coyly, ‘intimate relationships’ 
with ‘free-minded’ persons. Kunal 
Ghosh subscribed to such a magazine, 
but was appalled to discover that the 
women who responded to his ad, ended 
up demanding a price for their services. 

Not everyone is quite so unlucky, 
though. Sonal, for instance, was inundat¬ 
ed with replies when she advc^ised in 
Bombayite, and has never had Wuse to 
complain about the ‘friends’ she made 
through the columns of the magazine, 
some of whom find special pleasure in 
giving her .expensive presents. 

' In Calcutta, Joydeep Mitra started a 
tele-service called Reach Out, which 
would fulfil the same functions as con¬ 
tact magazines. Lady members could 
enrol for free, while the males had to 
pay a fee of Rs 250'. Today, he has 2,344 


members of which 650 are women. 

Mitra had thought that most of the 
complaints would come from lady mem¬ 
bers, about men making passes at them. 
But strangely enough, it was the men 
who complained — about the women 
asking for money — while the ladies 
were in for a good time, and had no pro¬ 
blems cm that score. 

A nd then, there are those who rely on 
vicarious pleasures, such as those 
derived from pomografAy. Most video 
libraries stock these X-rated cassettes, 
which people ask for by raising two fin¬ 
gers in a travesty of the victory sign. 
And it’s not just adults who ask for th^ 
movies; now 12 and 13 year olds rent 
them as well. Says Sanjecft Gupta, who 
runs a video library at Khar, Bombay: 
"Initially I was unsure about giving 
these films to children, but then I realis¬ 
ed that if I didn’t somebody else would. 
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HOME AND THE WORLD 

More women are getting involved in relationships outside marriage. 
Sometimes with members of their own family 


So, why lose out on business, especially 
when \ get three times of the normal 
price on these videos." 

Now, video porn is being made in vari¬ 
ous Indian languages too. Most of these 
films are crude efforts, with no sioiy line 
or dialogue, and shot with one wobbly 
camera, but appeal to those who find the 
foreign stuff too sophisticated for their 
tastes. Last month, for instance, a 
locally-made Malayalam video featur¬ 
ing lesbians hit the blue-film circuit, and 
is now being marketed in Hindi under 
the name, Sahelis. 

According to a video library owner in 
Trivandrum, hard-core pornography is 
available in villages as well, where such 
cassettes go for unheard of prices. But 
people are willing to pay, having beco¬ 
me addicted to these erotic images 
which come alive on their TV screens 
when the children have gone to bed. 
Says one Cochin housewife: "As I tell 


my friends, these days I find it impossi¬ 
ble to have sex until 1 have watched a 
blue movie." 

And where there is demand, can there 
be a dearth of suppliers? No, not in a mar¬ 
ket economy such as India’s. Not only 
do video library owners stock cassettes 
that show water sports and bestiality 
among other things, one enterpnsing 
cable operator in Lajpat Nagar even 
went to the extent of putting out a blue 
film late at night. And ended up in pri¬ 
son, trying to cater to his customers’ priv¬ 
ate pleasures! 

Pornographic literature is also a big 
tum-on — and a great seller. Most of 
these books are smuggled in from 
abroad (import restrictions ensure that 
they don’t make their way in legitimate¬ 
ly), and sell for rather steep priefes. A 
book-stall owner on Calcutta’s Free 
School Street was so motivated by the 
high profits that pornography produced 


that he now only sKK’ks sex manuals and 
journals — all of them generously 
illu.sirated, of course. In fact, one reason 
why imported IxKiks sell more is that 
they have a belter pictorial contcnl, 

Rafiq, who has been selling pornogra¬ 
phic literature for more than five years 
now, says, "Most of my customers are 
women, mainly sch(X)l and college 
goers." Another bookshop owner, S 
Singh, has a slightly different clientele. 
He says: "My clients include top govern' 
ment officials and executives of multina¬ 
tional companies among others." 

Singh, however, is less than optimis¬ 
tic about the future. "These books arc 
very expensive," he says, sadly. "And 
with the current cash crunch, the future 
l(X)ks bleak. Wc may have to close down 
soon." 

But, judging by the crowds that fiock 
his shop, all looking for that vicarious 
thrill, his pessimism appears unjustified. 
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ANALYSING A PHENOMENON 

According to psychiatrists, increasing westernisation of society and the 
breakdown of family life are largely responsible for the sexual revolution 


In New Delhi, the cia/e for pornogra¬ 
phy IS such that niaga/ines like 
Penthouse and Plashov arc lent by the 
hour to customers, who have to pay a 
certain amount as an initial deposit. Indi¬ 
genous enterprise nourishes alongside. 

This industry thrives by 

reprinting pornographic books 
written by anonymous authors, and sell¬ 
ing them lor a paltry Rs 10 each. Collegi¬ 
ans are w idely regarded as providing the 
bulk of the market for such literature 

P sychiatrists have their own views 
about the sexual resolution current¬ 
ly sweeping through India — albeit 
under w raps. According to them, increa¬ 
sing westernisation ol society and the 
breakdown of family life are re.sponsible 
for the most part. 

Explains Dcihrs DrS D. Ray "Urba¬ 
nisation, industrialisation, the break-up 
of the joint family, all this has changed 
the sexual life of the Indian. Also, the 
emancipation ol women, and their going 


out to woik has led to a major change m 
man-woman relationships Because of 
the media explosion, trans-gcncrational 
members are exposed to certain sugges¬ 
tions that were not there earlier. The Indi¬ 
an youth does not find role models in his 
parents or relatives. He drifts into a 
world where there are no deep moorings 
or convictions, and ape western norms 
as if they were desirable codes of 
behaviour." 

It wasn’t always like this. According 
to sexologist Dr Prakash Kothari, "Sex 
was never taboo in India. The temples of 
Khajuraho and the literature of the 
Kanuisiitra indicate that sex was regard¬ 
ed as something very normal and natural, 
and nothing to be ashamed of." 

Today, there is perhaps more ol it 
going around, but nobody is willing to 
talk about it. According to Dr D. Sar- 
badhikary, a Calcutta-based psychiatrist 
and psychotherapist, many women from 
well-to-do families conte to him with 
other problems, but let slip that they arc 


involved m relationships outside maiTia- 
ge, sometimes with members of their 
family or even with their sons' friends. 
But tellingly enough, they do not see 
these relationships as problems, or 
regret them 

"Mores have changed," explains Dr 
Sarbadhikary. "Sex is being mcrcasiug¬ 
ly regarded as a kind of casual but essen¬ 
tial form of communication. And even 
house-bound women are aware of 
heightened communication needs. 
Since they can't go out to fulfil them, 
they look inside their homes. 1’heir men, 
equally, are travelling more and their 
shopping takes place outside. And since 
maintaining a moral ‘face’ remains as 
important as ever, this sex life is conduc¬ 
ted in secret." 

A nd nowhere is this secretiveness 
more apparent than in the world of 
the homosexual. Despite the odd gay 
‘coming out’ in India, the altitude to 
homosexuality in this country remains 
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RED-LIGHT BLUES 


Pleasures of the flesh come cheap in red-light areas. And even cabaret 
dancers would go to bed for a price after their performance 

more or less hostile Soclomv is still list- tlidt there is a "vvoild ol hke-minded 

ed as an oflenee uiuler Indian law. and people out there", with whom lhe> can 

men suspeeted of cruising in parks and form lasting relationships, 
dark bylanes late at night run the risk of vStrangely enough, the AIDS scare has 
being picked up by the police made little dilTcieiKc U) their lifestyles. 

According to Dr Pnikash Kolhari, Sa>s Subodh Basu, a homosexual m Cal- 
ihoLigh, more and more gays are coming culta: "Why, if I ha\'e a Io\er, J would no 
to terms w'ith their sexual orientation more suspect him of being infected with 
"Earlier, one in eveiy SO patients used to the HIV virus that a husband w'ould a 
be a homosexual," says Kolhari. wile among heterosexual couples." 

"Today, one in every 4S is gay." In Delhi, eunuchs are, apparently, the 

While this goes to prove that fewei current cra/c among homosexuals, 

homosexuals take their condition as an I hey hang around near the railway sta- 

aberration that needs to be corrected, it lion, and m public' toilets and gardens 
is equally true that not loo many have the soliciting customers, w ith their favou- 
courage to come clean with their prefc- rile place being a garden m the up- 
rence, fearing social ostracism. Most of market south Delhi area of Defence 
them marry under family pressure (that Colony. wShailendra Kumar, who is a 
is, to keep their mothers happy) and lead regular visitor, says: "My friends and I 
a double life, playing the devoted hus- enjoy sex with eunuchs much more than 
band at home, and cruising gay bars, we do with normal men. and they arc 
clubs and parks at night. much in demand in the circles in which 1 

Nameless, faceless, impersonal sex move." 
with male prostitutes is what most homo- The population of gays in the capital 
scxuals indulge in, before they discover runs into thou.sands, according to a 
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homosexual activist, and some of them 
arc doing exceedingly well in such pro¬ 
fessions as fashion designing, advertis¬ 
ing and journalism They gel together in 
such places as a coffee house near Con¬ 
naught Place on a certain day of the 
month, at Nehru Park in Chanakyapuri, 
Central Park in Connaught Place and 
certain public toilets. 

In Bombay, restaurants in five-star 
hotels and certain bars (which turn exclu¬ 
sively gay in the late evening) are the 
favourite haunts of homosexuals. Those 
who go in for impersonal sex with male 
prostitutes frequent ihc public toilets 
near a five-star hotel, and are never 
disappointed. 

Calcutta’s gay hang-out is the infam¬ 
ous Cur/on Paik, where you venture at 
your own risk after dark. Here male and 
female prostitutes vie for customers, and 
on most occasions the women lose out to 
the men. Knifings arc not uncommon, 
but the undercunent of violence is not 
enough to keep respectable middle class 
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SEX UNDER COVER 

Pornographic literature is a big tum-on—and a great seller. Generously 
illustrated sex manuals and journals have flooded the market 


folk away — even though some of them 
get picked up by the police, and have to 
be bailed out by their embarrassed 
families. 

T he family is. of course, always the 
last to know. Take the case of 
Chandrika Raman in Bombay. Married 
to a corporate executive, she suddenly 
began having severe headaches which 
nobixly could diagnose. Having run 
through all the doctors in Bombay, her 
husband broughi her to the National 
Instituteof Mental Health and NeuroSci- 
eiKes (NIMHANS) in Bangalore. Here 
it w as discovered that Raman, who had 
been having casual sex both for pleasure 
and profit over the past several years, 
had contracted AIDS. 

Cases of sexual dysfunction are com¬ 
mon as well. There was one young man 
from Bihar who w as broughi for psychi¬ 
atric treatment for impotence: he had 
been married some months ago, but was.i 
unable to consummate his marriage. | 


Investigations revealed that the illiter¬ 
ate youth had not been able to get any 
job other than that of a video operator in 
one of the numerous parlours in Patna, 
which shows blue films. Having to 
watch pornography day in and day out 
had, apparently, put him off sex com¬ 
pletely. As he told his therapist: "It is so 
ugly. How can people do it? And why do 
people pay money to watch it?" 

But Judging by the health of the video 
pornography industry, not loo many 
people share his reservations. 

This uninhibitedness extends to mari¬ 
tal life as well. Wife-swapping, for 
instance, is quite common in the major 
metropolises, as well as in smaller towns 
like Jabalpur and Asansol. This practice 
is, however, restricted to the upper mid¬ 
dle class. Admission into wife¬ 
swapping parties is strictly by invitation 
only, and care is taken to ensure that no 
‘unsuitable elements' manage to invei¬ 
gle their way into the charmed circle. 

According to Dr Himanshu Saxena, 


sexologist and psychologist, wife-swap¬ 
ping is very common among the Delhi 
elite. "Many couples," he says, "get very 
bored with each other sexually after a 
number of years, and look for variety. 
And what better way to find it than by 
wife swapping, which is done in a closed 
circle where there is very little chance of 
being found out." 

Agrees Ragini Krishnan, a Tri¬ 
vandrum hou.sewife: "Old values arc 
crumbling. These days I come across 
ordinary middle class people who are 
having extra-marital affairs. A few years 
back, the neighbours would have 
thrown such people out of the colony, 
but today nobody cares. 

But then, as Trivandrum-based advoc¬ 
ate Padmini Nair explains: "Who has the 
time to interfere in other people's busi¬ 
ness? When the world Siround us is 
changing so fast, moral standards are 
also likely to deteriorate." 

In some cases, of course, even hus¬ 
bands and wives can't be bothered to 
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SEX ON THE SMALL SCREEN 

People are willing to pay exorbitant prices for video pom, having become 
addicted to erotic images coming alive on their TV screens 


interfere. In one celebrated instance, a 
senior bureaucrat’s wife rang up Ae 
wife of her husband’s junior to warn her 
about her husband’s wayward lifestyle. 
The younger woman was unfazed. "He 
has always been like that from the days 
that he was a collector," she replied. 
"But as far as I am concerned, he's a good 
administrator and may one day be the 
Cabinet secretary in Delhi. So, I think 
I’ll be better off staying with him." 

I llicit sex doesn’t always come free. A 
number of men are forced to look for it 
in the red-light areas of various cities — 
G.B. Road in Delhi, Sonagachi in Calcut¬ 
ta, Kamathipura and Grant Road in 
Bombay. 

There is certain sameness to all these 
localities, no matter in which city they 
are situated. The dingy bylanes, the 
garishly-painted woman peering from 
behind bars or out of windows, the .seedy- 
looking pimps soliciting customers and 
the client haggling over the price. i 


And they’re not your regulation 
rickshaw-wallahs, either. Many of them 
drive up in their Marutis and Fiats in 
order to shop, while others betray their 
affluence by the clothes they wear. Says 
Asha Rani, a prostitute on G.B. Road: 
"Hamare paas har prakar ka customer 
data hai. Achche-achche khandaan se 
bhi (we get all kinds of customers. 
Some of them from good families as 
well)'‘ 

Nonetheless, pleasures of the flesh 
are cheap here. The going rate varies 
from Rs 20 to Rs 50, and most prosti¬ 
tutes manage to make Rs 300-500 every 
night — though, of course, part of it 
goes to their pimps, and other protectors. 

At the other end of the maiket are 
expensive call girls, who charge anyth¬ 
ing from Rs 1,000 to 50,000 per night. In 
Bombay, young girls — often convent- 
educated graduates from such states as 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and 
Bengal — living as paying guests in the 
suburbs, and in such up-maricet areas as 


Malabar Hill, often get involved in these 
rackets. 

Says Sudesh Padavi, ACP, vigilance 
of the crime branch: "The telephone is 
the greatest link in this business. There 
are agents, too, who fix appointments 
for these girls." 

Businessmen avail of the services of 
such networks, supplying girls to politi¬ 
cians and bureaucrats with whom they 
wish to curry favour. And the girls try 
their best to keep a clean nose in their 
neighbourhood, so that their nocturnal 
activities do not arouse any suspicion. 
"Unless their landlord complains about 
the nuisance," says Padavi, "they cannot 
be booked for any crime." 

Some five-star hotels in metropolitan 
cities also possess what are call^ ’'(art 
charts". The ladies listed here are made 
available to selected clients at special 
rates, with the connivance of the hotel 
staff. Sometimes call-girls are even 
flown into Delhi for one night from Bom¬ 
bay to service important clients. 
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THE CURRENT CRAZE AMONG GAYS 


Eunuchs are, apparently, much in demand among homosexuals. They hang 
around places like parks and public toilets soliciting customers 


Such rackets also flourish in the vari¬ 
ous inns and guest houses of such up¬ 
market south Delhi colonies as Sunder 
Nagar and Vasant Vihar. Says inspector 
Rajendra Singh of the anti-vice depart¬ 
ment of the crime branch of Delhi Poli¬ 
ce: "Only last fortnight we conducted a 
raid on a guest house in Vasant Vihar. 
Three girls named Shannila (24), Shan- 
ta(19) andPadmini(17), whohadcome 
in from Bombay, were arrested.” 

According to Naveen, who used to 
man the reception desk at a Delhi hotel, 
bored businessmen and foreigners gene¬ 
rally hire these call-girls, sometimes for 
as much as Rs 10,(X)0 for an hour. "At 
times," he says, "even the hotel staff 
enjoy the company of these girls free, as 
part of the services rendered." 

I n Bangalore, such services were provi¬ 
ded by massage parlours, which pro¬ 
mised "relieving btxly massages given 
by gentle female hands". According to 
deputy commissioner of police Kempai- 
ah, "Most were fronts for prostitution." 


While the massage itself would cost 
Rs 50, extras would amount to a lot 
more. And the police could do little to 
prevent their functioning because they 
had worked out a goixl alarm system. 
"Until we found them totally naked, we 
could not do anything. They would say 
that the partial slate of undress was 
necessary for a massage," recounts a 
police officer. 

Kempaiah, therefore, hit upon an 
innovative way of closing them down. 
He posted a police constable outside 
every such parlour. Since most of the 
people who frequented such places were 
respectable middle class folk, they deci¬ 
ded to keep away for fear of being embar¬ 
rassed. 

Cabarets are also a favoured form of 
entertainment in such cities as Delhi, 
Bombay and Bangalore. In Delhi itself 
there are as many as 10 cabaret joints, 
the more infamous among them being 
Uma, Manoranjan, Lido, Indra, Blue 
Star, Safina and Aaba. 

At Lido, situated in Connaught Place, 


there are three or four shows every 
night. Pay Rs 100 and you are escorted 
into a dimly-lit room, where about 
20-odd people (all males, and judging 
by their clothes, belonging to the more 
affluent section of society) are already 
seated. The striptease artistes are then 
wheeled in — wearing transparent 
underclothes — and gyrate suggestive¬ 
ly, all the while making lewd sugges¬ 
tions to the audience. After the ‘perfor¬ 
mance’ is over, those who want more are 
escorted backstage — after the price has 
been agreed upon, of course. 

The rest make their way back to their 
two-bedroom flats in Defence Colony or 
Greater Kailash, to resume their middle 
class existence, safe behind a facade of 
respectability. 

While under the surface, their secret 
sex lives continue to flourish. • 

K0i9n NmoHam 7anna/Nmw DaUil, 
DavhmDtitimndRmivIrNaym/ 
Bombay, PrtiaMaitnimMiQmttmn 
Banatfaa/CaleuttaandBaurt 
Uaikaah/Baagalora 
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Hie bores are back 


Rajesh takes on Shatrughan in New Delhi. But the voters are leasvbothered 

T hey’veonceagainhittheroad.Lea- There is really no need to keq> repeating a divided house which Bhagat has used 
ving behind their flashy outfits in it." Khanna’s election agent, B.M 
Bombay, Rajesh Khanna and Bhama, who is orobablv the smartest 


T hey’veonce again hit the road. Lea¬ 
ving behind their flashy outfits in 
Bombay, Rajesh Khanna and 
Shatrughan Sinha have descended on 
New Delhi in spotless white kurta- 
pyjamas.Surrounded by political heavy¬ 
weights of the Congress and the Bharati¬ 
ya Janata Party, Rajesh "Kaka" Khanna 
and Shatrughan "Shotgun" Sinha, the 
two superstars from Bollywood, are 
sore^tiiing their lungs out in an effort to 
woo the New Delhi electorate, who will 
be queuing up outside polling booths on 
8 June to elect their MP. 

But who cares? Delhiites seem to be 
fed up with yet another election. Normal¬ 
ly, however, it would have been a colour¬ 
ful election with the Con- 
gress(I)’s Rajesh Khanna 
pitted against the BJP’s 
Shatrughan Sinha. 

The polls would have 
been really interesting if 
Dimple, Twinkle, 

Crinkle and Pimple had 
campaigned together 

with Amitabh and Jaya 
Bachchan thrown in 
against Victor Baneijee, 

Manohar Aich, Deepika 
"Sita" Chikhlia and 
Arvind "Ravana Trive- 
di. Undoubtedly, some of 
the country’s best acting 
talents would have been 
on display. And with the 
current state of the 
country’s politics, that 
element of slightly 
deranging unreality 
would have been accura- 
tely reflected in the laddiMliwapf 
election. 

Now that the scenario isn’t quite as 
exciting and colourful, Rajesh Khanna 
has to reconcile and pacify four groups 
in the Congress(I) which are opposing 
him. The most dominant among them is 
the one led by H.K.L. Bhagat, who want¬ 
ed to contest the seat himself. 

"Dhawanji (R.K. Dhawan) is my 
guru. If he wants I will win by 30,000 
votes, otherwise by 10,000," Khanna 
declares loudly. "I cannot understand 
why Bhagatji keeps saying we are one. 


There is really no need to keep repeating 
it." Khaiuia’s election agent, B.M 
Bhama, who is probably the smartest 
political operator in the entire Delhi Con 
gress(I), says, "Khanna has already 
won." 

Notwithstanding his optimism, there 
is a problem for Rajesh Uianna though. 
Jai Bhagwan Jatav, the Janata Dal candi 
date, h allegedly being backed by a 
group of Congressmen who were oppos 
ed to Khanna and would only be too 
happy to see the actor lose the election. 
Had Jatav not been in the fray, the elec 
tion would have been a cakewalk for 
Khanna, they maintain. But with Jatav 


a divided house which Bhagat has used 
to his advantage in the past. The intense 
rivalry among party l^ers which has 
surfaced of late could well spoil the chan 
ces of Shatrughan Sinha. 


There is yet another factor which is 
worrying the BJP leadership. Party stal 
warts are finding it difficult to answer 
why the New Delhi electorate stiquld 
keep on voting for the BJP, when recent 
incidents suggest that the winner conve 
niently packs up for some other place. 
L.K. Advani, for instance, won the 1991 


parliamentary polls from two constituen 
cies: New Delhi and Gandhinagar. But 


he preferred to keep the latter seat and 


very much there, Rajesh Khanna could .1 vacated the former. Had Advani retain 
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easily lose between 30,000-40,000 
votes. 

And what about ‘Shotgun’ Sinha? 
There is a sizeable Bihari population in 
the New Delhi constituency and the BJP 
knows that Sinha will win them over. 
But the Punjabis find the Biharis ethnic 
oddities. So it will be left to Madanlal 
Khurana' to work among the Punjabis. 

As far as groupism is concerned, the 
BJP is not very far bdiind its rival, the 
Congressfl). The Delhi unit of the BJP is 


ed New Delhi, the voters would have 
been spared the trouble of having to turn 
out to vote under a scorching sun. 

Government officials form a large 
and important segment of the New Delhi 
electorate. And going by past trends, 
they seem to vote en bloc. This time, indi¬ 
cations are that they will opt for the 
"hand". But whatever the outcome, the¬ 
re’ll be one thing for sure: a lot of drama 
and ilietoric. • 
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NEWSWATCH 


Off the air 

The killing of All India Radio '5 Jalandhar station 
director M.LManchanda sparks off a furore 
in broadcasting circles 


I n an execution reminiscent of 
Naxalitc annihilations^militants in 
Punjab shot and decapitated a 
senior All India Radio (AIR) offi¬ 
cial in Jalandhar, provoking a 
nationwide strike and news blackout by 
the employees of the government- 
controlled radio and television for the 
first time in a decade. 

The militants had issued an ultima¬ 
tum to the government, saying that it 
must begin news broadcasts on radio 
and television in Punjabi. They^ also 
insisted that they be called jhujarus and 
not be referred to as "militants" or "terro¬ 
rists". But the government did not res¬ 
pond to their diktat and the militants 
came down hard on a senior official of 
AIR. M.L. Manchanda, station director 
of AIR'S Patialia station, was abducted 
and his headless body was dumped in 
Mchmoodpura village on the Punjab- 
Haryana border on 27 May, after hold¬ 
ing him hostage for eight days. A list of 
demands on the letterhead of the Babbar 
Khalsa International was found pinned 
to his blood-stained clothes. 

The killing of the 50-year-old engi¬ 
neer has intensified the war between the 
militants and the government for 
"thought control". While the militants 
issued a succession of directives to the 
media to follow a sympathetic code 
towards them, the government, on the 
contrary,retaliated by imposing a cen.sor- 
ship to deny the militants the use of the 
news media as a means of gaining publi¬ 
city and mass support. 

Manchanda's killing left AIR and 
Doordarshan employees all over the 
country clamouring for the resignation 
of Union minister for information and 
broadcasting (I&B) Ajit Kumar Panja, 
army protection for radio and television 
installations in the sensitive areas and 
life insurance cover of Rs 10 lakhs for 
their threatened colleagues. Manchanda 
is the second AIR official to be killed in 
Punjab, after Chandigarh station direc- 
jpr, R.K. Talib, was shot dead in Decem- 
deff 1990. Earlier last year, Laffa Kaul of 
ah, ".Kashmir radio station was killed. 


and, more recently, an attempt was 
made on the life of the Dex^rdarshan 
director general. Shiv Sharma, by sus¬ 
pected Punjab militants. 

Pleading with the irate AIR and Doiu- 
darshan employees that the Union home 
ministry had handled the kidnapping 
case all along with concern and there 
was nothing he could have done to save 
the slain official without making things 
worse, Panja said: "1 don’t know why 
they are suddenly asking for my resigna¬ 
tion. They tlilnk that I had not taken 
necessary steps to prevent the killing. I 
felt from my conscience that there was 
nothing else I could do". He further 
explained: "Chavan was fully aware of 
the gravity of the situation. We took up 
Manchanda’s case with the home minis¬ 
try at the secretary level. The home mini¬ 
stry is not only morally but entirely res¬ 
ponsible as far as Manchanda’s killing is 
concerned." 

T he protest by the employees caused 
an unprecedented blackout on radio 
and television lasting a little under 10 
minutes all over the country and four 
days in Punjab. Complained Arun 
Kumar, a deputy director with the Door¬ 
darshan and spokesman for the Joint 
Action Committee (JAC) of the striking 
employees: "The Indian government 
has always taken a casual attitude tovyar- 
ds the killings of the I&B personnel. 
Take the killing of Laffa Kaul in Srina¬ 
gar on 13 February, 1990, or for that mat¬ 
ter the assassination of R.K. Talib in 
Chandigarh. The AIR and Doordarshan 
employees m these two .states arc far 
more vulnerable than the other sections 
of the media covering Punjab or Kash¬ 
mir. Yet the government has done noth¬ 
ing in the last two and a half years since 
the killing of Kaul to compensate the 
victims." 

He lamented the fact that insurance 
cover available to the electronic media 
employees was Rs 1 lakh, under a cen¬ 
tral government scheme. The ex-gratia 
payment given to the victims, he said, 
was "not much" either. "We have lost 



faith in the police in Punjab and Jammu 
and Kashmir, as most of them are found 
to be in collusion with the militants." He 
demanded compensation of Rs 10 
lakh for Manchanda’s family. 

It took an assurance by Prime Mini- 
.ster P.V. Narasimha Rao that the griev¬ 
ances and the demands of the employees 
would be examined for the countrywide 
strike to be called off. But even after the 
Joint Action Committee (JAC) of the 
AIR and doordarshan employees in 
New Delhi withdrew their protest and 
gave up their demand for the resignation 
of top officials and Panja, their collea- 
gues,manning stations in Punjab,refused 
to relent. It was only after the AIR and 
Doordarshan director "generals visited 
Patiala and assured the employees’ 
unions in Punjab that their demands 
would be met that they agreed to call off 
their four-day agitation. 
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TIm ^tovliig iMmlMrt 
of Manchanda's famUy 




T he agitation also caused a division of 
opinion between two prominent 
Opposition leaders. Janata Dal leader 
V.P. Singh came out in support of the 
demand for Panja’s resignation, saying 
that Panja should accept "moral respon¬ 
sibility" for the killing. But his own ally. 
West Bengal chief minister Jyoti Basu 
of the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) disagreed, saying that the 
employees of the electronic media 
should be provided with sufficient 
security. 

Harkishen Singh Surjeet, general 
secretary of the CPl(M) said, "Manchan- 
da*s killing should have shaken the 
country, especially those in Punjab. But, 
unfortunately, this has not happened." 
He added: "Nobody dared to open their 
mouths. Pakistan’s Inter-Services Intel¬ 
ligence (ISI) has a game plan to provoke 
a backlash." 

Suijeet said candidly; "In fact, I hold 


^! ' The insurance 

cover available 
^ to the electronic 
j^r media 

empioyees is Rs 
I " y 1 lakh. The 

^ : demand now is 

thatthe 
cover must 
k be raised to 

Rs 10 lakh 

the government responsible for the kill¬ 
ing of Manchanda. The extremists are 
not getting isolated. There was hardly 
any provocation for Manchanda's kil¬ 
ling." Surjeet also disclosed that AIR, 
Jalandhar, does not even use the word 
"terrorist", but "khadku, meaning mili¬ 
tant. They abide by the code laid down 
by the militants. He argued that the 
government’s fault is that it has not pro¬ 
vided adequate security for its personnel 
in sensitive areas. Instead, at times, mili¬ 
tants were exchanged for hostages, 
which was a "wrong policy" because 
once the government surrenders, "it is a 
continuous process". 

K.R. Malkani. vice president of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), was equal¬ 
ly unsparing in his criticism. Calling the 
kidnapping and murder of Manchanda a 
"shocking event", he said, "the disrup¬ 
tion of transmission by AIR and Door- 
darshan employees was an extreme step 


but so was the situation." He said: "It is 
very unimaginative on the part of the 
government to haggle on the compensa¬ 
tion (for the family of Manchanda)”. 
Malkani felt that Panja should resign. 
"He is a minister and it is his moral res¬ 
ponsibility," he said. 

T he media have been a regular target 
of the militants. One of their first vic¬ 
tims in 1981 was Lala Jagat Narain, 
founder-owner of the mass-circulated 
Punjab Kesri newspaper. In Sant Jamail 
Singh Bhindranwale’s days, journalists 
were summoned to the. Golden Temple 
and asked to explain their positions. 
Even today, several newspersons conti¬ 
nue to remain on the hit-list of the mili¬ 
tants. Until now, 62 persons attached to 
newspapers in Punjab, particularly the 
Hind Samachar Group, have been kil¬ 
led. Many of them were hawkers who 
sold or distributed newspapers. 

It was since the end of 19W that news¬ 
papers began cowing to militancy. In 
November that year, all papers were 
ordered to print a 21 -page appeal to the 
President of India by Sukha and Jinda 
(militants convicted for the murder 
of General A.S, Vaidya) or face .serious 
consequences. Not only was the appeal 
printed, but some newspapers brought it 
out repeatedly to ensure that the milit¬ 
ants saw it. The editor of one Hindi daily 
even left his job and home after he was 
threatened. From I December, 1990, the 
Panthic Committee headed by Dr Sohan 
Singh, "enforced" a code of conduct for 
all journalists reporting on Punjab. 
Among the directives was replacing the 
word "terrorist" by "militants". This has 
found almost universal acceptance. 

Former Punjab Governor S.S. Ray 
had tried to manipulate the press and had 
succeeded to an extent in turning it again¬ 
st the militants. Stories on self-defence 
networks in rural Punjab began to 
appear in the newspapers. During Viren- 
der Verma’s tenure as Governor, letters 
from militant organisations resurfaced 
in the print media. TEe the installation 
of Gen. O.P. Malhotra as Governor, in 
December 1990, saw the tightening of 
the screws on the media. Newspapers 
were told that they would be denied 
government advertisement if they conti¬ 
nued giving publicity to the militants. 
This practice has continued through the 
tenure of Surendra Nath and even after 
the induction of the Beant Singh 
ministry. 

The Panthic Committee had also orde¬ 
red the Punjab govemmeni’s public rela- 
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tion department to issue all its press 
.releases in Punjabi. The committee had 
written to former Governor O.P. Mal- 
hotra that they would impose a "censor¬ 
ship” of their own if the government 
blocked the publication of their pitos 
releases. Eventually, the Panthic Com¬ 
mittee told journalists to stay away from 
official events and threatened them 
against publicising government moves. 
This provoked a protest by the journal¬ 
ists against the strong-arm methods of 
both the government and the militants. 

This probably caused the militants to 
relent and direct their wrath against the 
government media. 


Manchanda’s 
killing left AIR 
and 

Doordarshan 
employees 
clamouring for 
Panja’s 

resignation, and 
army protean 
for radio and 
television 
installations in 
the sensitive 


The murder of agricultural scientist 
D.S.Tyagi in New Delhi.and M.S, Man- 
chanda in Jalandhar, also proves that the 
militants are aiming for "high publicity" 
hits. Both murders were inspired by the 
idea that by liquidating persons at the 
helm of the organisations that allegedly 
symbolised "injustice against Punjab", 
the militants would show that they were 
picking their targets with a single- 
mindedness of purpose. This would 
neutralise the bad reputation they got 
when they killed innocent people in 
bomb explosions. 

Ironically, the militants have succeed¬ 
ed in undermining the press and demo¬ 
ralising the electronic media in a state 
where a great deal depends on bringing 
out the truth. • 
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A damp squib 


The Left Front-National Front meeting in 
Hyderabad fizzles out 


t turned out to he a presidium that 
never was. The Left Front and 
National Front meet in Hyderabad 
was to discuss ways to jump start 
the combine so that it could pose 
an effective challenge to the Congress(I) 
in the next Lok Subha elections. Ideally* 
this is what should have happened. But 
unfortunately, large-scale absences put 
paid to such plans. The presidium simp¬ 
ly petered out. 

Those in attendance, what few there 
were, included the likes of Janata Dal 
president S.R. Bommai, Jaipal Reddy, 
DMK president M. Karunanidhi and N. 
Giriprasad and P. Nageshwara Rao of 
the CPI. And of course, N.T. Rama Rao, 
the de facto host and chairman of the 
National Front. Missing was the likes of 
Harkishen Singh Surjeet of the CPI(M), 
who .sent his regrets and a letter saying* 
that, "the unity of the left and the Nation¬ 
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al Front is capable of providing an alter¬ 
native to the Congress(I)". 

Reading between the letter's lines, 
Surjeet appeared to be somewhat miffed 
that the meet coincided with NTR’s 70th, 
birthday celebrations. A meeting of this 
pature certainly should have been held 
in a more serious atmosphere, instead of 
being lost in the frivolity of NTR’s birth¬ 
day. Although this wasn’t .said by anyo¬ 
ne directly, or indirectly, many felt that 
this was the reason that V.P. Singh did¬ 
n’t put in an appearance. Reddy took 
pains to point out that theex-Prime Mini¬ 
ster, on his way from London, had been 
held up by delayed flights and would 
positively be attending the Telugu 
Desam rally. He didn’t even show, add¬ 
ing his name to the list of notable absen¬ 
tees which also included Ramakrishna 
Hegde. I 



W ith so many people opting out, it 
wasn't really surprising when 
Karunanidhi, after seeing the size of the 
delegation, refused to participate. Jaipal 
Reddy made him see reason in the end. 
Much was expected from this presi- 
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• The most obvious, as pointed out by 
Suijeet, was that the invitation was to 
NTR’s birthday party. Political matters 
would have to take a back seat. 

• For quite some time, the Left Front 
has been holding deliberations within 



dium. Justifiably, perhaps. After all, 
past meets of this kind had always been 
successful. But this time round, it was 
third lime unlucky for NTR. So, what 
went wrong? Well, there are a host of 
reasons: 


themselves. Clearly, they prefer to con¬ 
solidate first. 

• The absence of P. Upendra. After all, 
he had been the main mover and shaker 
of the Telugu Desam within the Nation¬ 
al Front. 

• The Nandyal by-election continues to* 
haunt NTR. The poor turnout could 
have been the left’s and National Front’s 
way of expressing their dissatisfaction 
with NTR having sided with P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao, who won that election. 

The irrepressible Rama Rao main¬ 
tains, "Fresh efforts will be made to 
strengthen the Front with the help of the 
left parties as the only alternative to the 
Congress(I). There were never any 
doubts a^ut the Front’s viability, we 
are now going to make it more viable.’* 
A coordination meeting of the Front is 
scheduled to be held in New Delhi, pro¬ 
bably soon after the Icft-National Front- 
supported trade union strike on 16 June. 
I1ie meeting will discuss the ensuing pre¬ 
sidential election, the prevailing politi¬ 
cal situation and the new economic poli¬ 
cy of the government. 

But then, the attendees will be practi¬ 
cally starting from scratch. Whatever 
momentum there was, has been lost fore¬ 
ver, largely due to the poor response to 
the Hyderabad meeting. •* 













Unrest in the land 
off the lamas 

Ladakhi Buddhists threaten a violent agitation demanding an 

autonomous hill council 


A fter thc violent agitation of 
1989 for Union Territory 
status to Ladakh, trouble is 
again brewing in this strate¬ 
gic border region. This 
time, the political unrest has gripped- 
even the steel-nerved lamas, signalling 
dangerous portents. Posters saying 
’Tree Ladakh from Kashmir", "Ladakh 
is for Lad^is”, dot the entire Leh town 
—the nerve centre of the Ladakh Buddh¬ 
ist Association's (LBA) agitation for 
political and adminii^trative autonomy 
to the region. There is a new air of mili¬ 
tancy and anger. 

The tragedy of the Ladakhis is that the 
cold desert spreading over 64,000 sq. 
km, which had been an independent 
kingdom for more than a thousand 
years', has become so insignificant politi¬ 
cally, that it is virtually ruled by a middle- 
level IAS officer called the development 
commissioner (DC). 

At a massive rally in Leh’s Polo 
Ground on 12 May, the LBA and other 
powerful Buddhist bodies threatened to 
launch an "armed struggle" if the central 
and Jammu and Kashmir governments 
failed to give a Daijeeling-type district 
hill council to Ladai^. The LBA openly 
threatened to give up nation^ism, 
embrace terrorism and attack even army 
installations and personnel to make its 
presence felt to the "thick-skinned 
politicians." 

"Today the army is freely moving 
about here. Do not create a situation in 
which this freedom is snatched by us," 
declared the Delhi University educated 
LBA president Thupstan Chhewang. 
"Our voice will be different from others 
as we are on borders, where guns have 
been blazing in the Siachen glacier for a 
decade," warned lama Thicksey Rimpo- 
she, president of All Ladakh Gompas 
Associatic^ and head of the Thicksey 
monastery Pv 

'There ii only one way of keeping 


Ladakh in Kashmir — fiill autonomy," 
says LBA’s fire brand general secretary 
Rigzin Jora. 

L adakh has been a strange phenome¬ 
non in Indian politics. Despite the 
fact that it is fundamentally different 
from Kashmir in all respects—cultural¬ 
ly, racially and linguistically — it was 
merged with Jammu and Kashmir. 
"From the very outset, Ladakh’s politi¬ 
cal merger with Jammu and Kashinir did 
not form any natural cohesion and prov¬ 
ed to be a folly throughout," maintains 
the top leadership of the LBA. Ladakh’s 
political history dates back to 930 AD. It 
was Lha Chen Palgigon who integrated 


several small sovereign principalities 
outlying the western Himalayas and 
gave them a uniform polity. 

"But today the Ladakhis have become 
so politically irrelevant and impotent 
.that they are ruled by a petty DC, who 
takes instructions from Srinagar, ignor¬ 
ing the interests of the local populace," 
laments Jora. The plight of the Ladakhis 
is reflected in the fact that there is not a 
single degree college in Leh. The basic 
grievances of the Ladakhis are that the 
state government has been adopting a 
step motherly attitude towards the 
region, especially to the Buddhist domi¬ 
nated Leh district. The Muslim dominat¬ 
ed Kargil district is being pampered by 



COUNTERPOINT 

National Conference 
leader Saifiiddin Soz 
argues that giving 
autonomy to Ladakh 
will send the wrong 
signals to the 
Kashmiris 
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he proposed the construction of an 80 
km-long all-weather road between 
Padam and Nemo at the cost of Rs 12 
crore, to be provided cent per cent by the 
Centre. The state government sat over 
the proposal till it died its natural death. 

Rigzin Jora feels that the toot of the 
problem lies in Article 370 which grants 
special status to Jammu and Ka^unir. 
wherebyno actofParliamentisenfiMce- 
able in the state until it is ratified by the 
Legislative Assembly. "Article 370 is 
the biggest blunder India has commit¬ 
ted. The Centre can act even now but it 
will have to muster the political will and 
take a few hard decisions, like scrapfnng 
Article 370 in the state," Jora assert.s. 
Had it not been for this constitutional 
provision, the state government could 
not have forced its decisions on the 
people of Ladakh, bypassing the central 
government. Even the funds specifically 
earmarked for Ladakh by the Planning 
Commission ate siphoned off by die 
state government, which is the disburs¬ 
ing authority. 

A shocking example of the state’s 
neglect of Ladakh is that its biggest 
hydel power project is yet to be fully 
conunissioned. though construction 
started two decades back. More than Rs 
30 crore has been spent on the Stakna 
project on the Indus river, despite the 
fact that it is a mini-hydel plant with a 
total capacity of four megawatts. 

The basic flaw is in the remote control- 
^led planning, with the project chief en^- 
neer sitting in Srinagar — a journey of 
two days and two nights from Leh by 
road. 
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It is against this backdrop that the Bud¬ 
dhists of Ladakh are demanding a better 
economy, self-administration and better 
political representation both in Parlia¬ 
ment and the state Assembly. 

T he Centre itself is caught in a dilem¬ 
ma. If it concedes to the demand of 
the Ladakhis, it risks the further aliena¬ 
tion of the Kashmiri people. National 
Conference leader Saifiiddin Soz and 
Jammu and Kashmir Pradesh Congress 
Committee chief Ghulam Rasood Kar 
vehemently argued against the so-called 
Ladakh package. "The Kashnur pro¬ 
blem should be solved in whol^ and not 
piecemeal," contends Soz. He argues 
that giving political autonomy will send 
wrong signals to Kashmiris and make 
them feel that the Centre is not serious 
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about rinding a solution to the Kashmir 
problem. Moreover, any such move 
would also encourage Jammuites to 
press for separation from Jammu and 
Kashmir and "give ideas" to the popula¬ 
tion of Rajouri and Poonch to demand 
autonomy, Soz warns. 

Then there is a constitutional problem 
in granting hill council status to Ladakh 
at present, Soz says. The Governor can¬ 
not implement the Centre's decision, as 
this would be a distortion of the Constitu¬ 
tion. Only the state Assembly can consi¬ 
der the central proposal and implement it. 

For these reasons, the ongoing tri¬ 
partite talks are doomed. The Centre 
would like the status quo to be maintai¬ 
ned, though it may agree on giving grea¬ 
ter administrative powers to the 
Ladakhis. 

DANGER 
SIGNALS 

The LB A 
threatened to 
embrace 
terrorism and 
attack army 
installations and 
personnel to make 
its presence felt 
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The LBA is restive. "The Centre is 
just trying to buy as much time as it can," 
said Jora after the first day’s tripartite 
talks in New Delhi on 21 May He feels 
that the Centre adopted a similar policy 
in 1989 when it, dong with the state 
government, agreed to grant hill council 
status to Ladakh. "That was only to get 
over the hump for the ensuing elections. 
The Centre was never serious about it," 
complains an LBA office-bearer. The 
1989 agreement was never implemented 
and died its natural death with the 
change of government at the Centre. 

The tripartite talks are going to be the 
last straw for the Ladakhis. "It is in the 
government’s hands whether Ladakh 
should be peaceful or it should witness 
an oigy of violence and arson. We have 
suffer^ long enough. Ladakhis caimot 
be taken for granted for ever," declared 
LBA chief '^upstan Chhewang at the 
12 May public rally. Barely two days 
later, a procession of lamas, shouting 
anti-Kashmir and pro-hill council slo¬ 
gans, turned violent at Leh. Effigies of 
Soz and Kar, who are viewed as "discre¬ 
dited Kashmiri leaders" who "sabota¬ 
ged" the 1989 agreement, were burnt at 
diffierent places in Leh district that day. 

The already grossly inadequate Leh 
police would find itself in a difficult 
situation if violence breaks out. And it 
will, if nothing concrete %ere to emerge 
from the tripartite talks, the LBA hb 
warned. • 
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Say the Gyaltsens, ” We did not real¬ 
ly haveachoice In the matter bectuife he 
was earaiaitced as the incarnate. We art 
t^py for him. He was alwt^s the Kalii- 
rinpocbe first and then our son." 

For the Kalurinpoche himself, the 
days ahead are going to be vety diffe¬ 
rent. Life will be regulated and regimen¬ 
ted. He will grow up sunounded by reli¬ 



gious men and books. The child will 
have to take lessons in protocol and 
learn to come to terms with his divinity. 
'Butfivnow, he is proving to.bea quick 
learner. He has remarkable coqaposure, 
folds his hands as if he wia boot ^iflg it 
and garlanda the devotees tyith the 
. ihados they offer him «4th elan. 

' In lfaefiKure.hisrattles will,be replac¬ 
ed by jkayer wheels and there will no 
niOrt foy& The K^urihpoche will have 
am but nochildhood. This «^iU 

he. Vhntsition for him. For 
: fiitiu^beifbringbroughtuptobediffe- 
l'icmifom.Mhercmldren,heal$oc^ « 
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THE ROAD TO 
TARNTARAN 


Travelling through Punjab, SUNDAY 
correspondent Nirmal Mitra finds terrorism has 
become indistinguishable from crime 


Ijist week we published two stories by 
our special correspondent Nirmal Mitra, 
who visited Punjab after two years. 

This week we are carrying a more detail¬ 
ed accoufit of his exjyeriences as Iw 
passed through the troubled state. 


T he last lime I was on the road 
was when I set out on a coast- 
to-coasl journey across North 
America from one Sikh out¬ 
post to another — the almond 
farms of California to the gas stations of 
New York. Two and a half months after 
arriving in India, 1 found myself being 
driven through the troubled homeland of 
the Sikhs, which Indians in America — 
and in the rest of India — warn their 
friends not to visit. The only visible 
signs of unease were the roadblocks and 
checkpoints that the police had erected 
to peer into passing vehicles, an inconve¬ 
nience anyone from Delhi has learnt to 
put up with. 

As I approached Punjab, I shared 
none of the fears that strangers to the 
state are gripped by. I stared out of the 
window of the white Ambassador car as 


we drove along the busy Grand Trunk 
Road and watched the harvested wheat 
fields where the stubble burned in the 
heat of May. I wondered if the columns 
of dense smoke that rose from the shorn 
fields could ever cause the kind of 
devastating highway accident that a dust 
cloud caused on Interstate-5 in another 
continent. 

Kven though I have never lived in Pun¬ 
jab, the visit was a sort of homecoming 
for me. It was my first step, in two years, 
into the agrarian world whose violent 
tensions 1 had reported for a good part of 
my career. The experience dispirited 
me. I noticed most schoolchildren now 
wear the khalsa colours of saffron and 
black — not because they like to, but 
because they have been commanded to 
do so; that violence has tom people in 
mral and urban Punjab apart; that con¬ 
tempt for the police pervaded all commu¬ 
nities; and that in the mid.st of this slide 
into disorder, a futile attempt is being 
made to legitimise a minority regime to 
project the facade of a popularly elected 
government. But it was reassuring to see 
how strong and enduring Hindu-Sikh 
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PRO-SIKH RALLY IN 
NEW YORK 







ties still are at the level of the ordinary 
people, caught in the crossfire between 
the police and the extremists. 

I learnt that a year or so ago when the 
militants issued fiats through the press, 
asking all children to wear saffron and 
black to school — saffron dupattas and 
black salwars for girls and saffron tur¬ 
bans and black trousers for boys — not 
everyone was willing to make the 
change. Then militants shot dead the 
principals of two schools in Mohali and 
Rajpura. Compliance is now absolute. 

W hat do children think pf the world 
they are living in? I spoke to seve¬ 
ral of them in schools in Amriksar and 
Patti, a town 30 miles from Amritsar on 
the road to Tam Taran, where life is not 
what the urban Sikh would like it to be. 
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Their answers were often suitably saniti¬ 
sed: "I like kesri (saffron) because it is 
the colour of the Khalsa Panth/' said a 
girl springing to her feel in the Plus Two 
section of the Sant Singh Sukha Singh 
School on Mall Road, Amritsar, when I 
put the question to her before the class. 
Haijot, a girl in Class IX in Amritsar 
Modem School, said: "There’s been 
some improvement in the situation after 
this government took over, but it still is 
not enough." Pushpa, of Class X, resents 
not being able to visit relations in the vil¬ 
lages whom she hasn’t seen in years. 

Alka Sharma of the Guru Harkishan 
School, Patti, said she found the saffron 
uniform "comfortable". What did she 
think of the moral education being given 
to her in school? "I value it for the feel¬ 
ing of self-confidence and national 
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integration it arouses in me," said Alka, 
whose father is a lawyer. What does her 
father say to her about the judicial sys¬ 
tem in Patti? "The courts used to be very 
crowded, like a beehive, with a lot of acti¬ 
vities. They aren’t anymore." 

Gurprit is the daughter of a mechani¬ 
cal engineer. She goes to school on a 
bicycle and is indignant about the dress 
code: "It is like taking dictation from 
them (the militants)." she said with a soft 
but firm voice as her teacher listened. 
"We never talk politics in school, but we 
do among friends at home and I can say 
nobody likes to be told what to do at Ac 
point of a gun." She added: "There’s no 
future for us if this goes on." 

At the risk of quoting out of context 
Jagdish Singh, the manager of a string of 
private schools in Amritsar and Patti, 1 
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would still refer to a Punjabi aphorism 
he cited: "If you sow poison, you cannot 
produce amnt (nectar).'* The militants 
should know that the same applies to the 
education system—they have vitiated it 
with their puritanical fiats. 

E ven as he diagnosed the troubles of 
Punjab while accompanying me on 
the bumpy ride from Amritsar to Patti — 
something that he agreed to do with the 
greatest of reluctance, but ended up than< 
king me for taking him to a school that 
he is the principal of but hasn't visited in 
two years — Jagdish Singh was careful 
not to say a harsh word about the mili¬ 
tants. His silence spoke of the censor¬ 
ship now in force in a stale where the 
penalty for "betraying the Sikh cause" is 


swift and certain retribution. More than 
Hindus, it is the rich Sikhs who now 
dread the knock, the mail and the unex¬ 
pected telephone call. Admitted Jagdish 
Singh: "They (the militants) are more 
eager to enforce obedience among the 
Sikhs than Hindus." 

Probably for this reason, there have 
been more killings of politicians belong¬ 
ing to various factions of the Akali Dal 
than the Congress, which is not regarded 
as a Sikh party. 

Hardayal Singh, a contractor who 
lives in Koth Mitsingh, a village near 
Patti, spoke of the night he heard the 
knock on his door. "They came to me 
and asked for money. 1 had Rs 3,(X)0 or 
so in my pocket, and I emptied out my 
safe for them, too. Another day, I was 
accosted by a couple of militants while I 
was on my way to Jjiy village. But a 
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friend who knew them rescued me." 

Hardayal recounted the tragic story of 
a Hindu trader in his village whose son 
was kidnapped by the extremists six 
months ago. "The militants had made a 
deal with the boy’s father and were on 
their way to deliver him in exchange for 
Rs 10 lakh," Hardayal Singh said. "Two 
of the militants were riding a motorcycle 
with the boy between them. They were 
intercepted by the army in Baath village. 
When they resisted, all three were 
killed." 

I found the road to Tam Taran crowd¬ 
ed with "hot sp<^is" that had witnessed 
violence. Shortly after our driver swerv¬ 
ed to the shoulder of the road to drop a 
coin at the Baba Nausingh Samadhi, a 
usual hail for the pious, we passed an 
arched gate erected in honour of three 
young men who had been "martyred" to i 


the Sikh cause, and a series of intersec¬ 
tions where police and militants had 
exchanged fire. The boundary wall of 
the Gum Harkishan School in Patti still 
bears the marks of one such encounter 
some lime ago between a Central Reser¬ 
ve Police Force (CRPF) patrol and a 
gang of militants, three of whom were 
shot dead and one, who was wounded, 
had slipped into the school and was 
caught. On our way back, we saw a poli¬ 
ce jeep parked brazenly at a crossroad, 
with a young man, his hands and feet 
tied, lying on the floor, while his captors 
took a break. 

"This has always been wild country," 
laughed Jagdish Singh. He explained 
that the law hadn’t ever existed in the 
majha (middle) Patti-Khemkaran bor¬ 
der areas as long as he could remember. 
"Nobody ever buys a bus ticket here, and 
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when a conductor asks tor one, it is tak¬ 
en as an insult," he remarked, as a Pun¬ 
jab Roadways bus, with its human cargo 
on the roof, hurtled past. 

A fter the rural hinterland, so full of 
stories of violence and death, 1 
found urban Punjab more comfortable, 
but complicated. In the well protected 
social environs of Amritsar and Chandi¬ 
garh where Hindu and Sikh busines¬ 
smen, professionals and politicians rub 
shoulders and toast themselves after sun¬ 
down (whoever said drinking was 
tiiboo?), the talk is about "political and 
economic issues", communal amity and 
their distrust of the rural folk. Hindu and 
Sikh are united by their contempt for the 
police. 

An old acquaintance, a Sikh industri- 
ali.st in Amritsar, had no qualms about 
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taking me to meet a Hindu friend of his 
who is a lawyer and leader of the BJP. 
"He won't say it but his car was stolen 
by the terrorists," said the lawyer, point¬ 
ing at his friend, as we sat in the lawyer's 
well-fumi.shed sitting room. 

The industrialist's version of the inci¬ 
dent was somewhat different: the milit¬ 
ants had visited him and asked him for 
his car, which they said would be kept in 
front of the Khalsa College. The milit¬ 
ants were on a mission to "supervise" 
examinations in the college. They want¬ 
ed his car because he is on the college’s 
bi^ard of trustees and thought it would 
give them access into the campus. But 
the police were waiting for them. The 
militants were killed in an encounter and 
the car recovered by the police with a 
load of arms and ammunition in the back 
.seat. 

The lawyer told us his own story of 
mistrust: he had been looking for a ten¬ 
ant and was on the point of leasing a part 
of his house to a Sikh family whose lead¬ 
ing male member worked in Dubai. "But 
1 made enquiries and decided against giv¬ 
ing it to them because I found they 
belonged to a rural area." The industrial¬ 
ist expressed surprise and said he should 
have informed him: "I could have check¬ 
ed them out for you." But the lawyer 
insisted he would never dream ol letting 
out his house to anyone from the rural 
areas. "It's not me alone, not even Sikhs 
living in cities would trust anyone from 
a village," he said. 

T he perceptions ot militancy and secu¬ 
rity are far more acute in the dusty 
roi^)ms of the l oriified secretariat in Chan¬ 
digarh, from where the police and the 
Congress government, headed by chief J 
minister Beam Singh, run the slate. | 
"Why sht)uld we try to win the trust of 
the militants when wc don't agree with 
them on anything'^" argued the chief 
minister during an interview he granted 
me shortly after meeting a group of 
industrialists, who complained to him 
about sales tax "excesses". The extrem¬ 
ists would have to be fought back if the 
state was to get on with the tasks of deve¬ 
lopment and resolving its disputes with 
Haryana and Rajasthan. And Beam 
Singh is confident of bringing the situa¬ 
tion under control because he claims he 
has the support of the people. 

Yet few, except for his handful of 
admirers, would take the chief minister 
seriously. "The installation of the Beam 
Singh govenimcnt is acorilmuaiion of a 
farce that has been going on for years," 
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remarked Dilbir Singh, an indusirialisi 
in Amrilsar. "T'hc absence of a political 
dialogue makes the election of a lame 
duck government an end in itself," com¬ 
mented Narendia Kumar Oberoi, who 
teaches English in Punjab llniversify, 
Chandigarh. Oberoi added that the half¬ 
hearted measures announced by succes¬ 
sive governments at the Centre to 
resolve the Punjab crisis have done 
more harm than gix^d. "Talking of packa¬ 
ges raises hopes that arc never fu1111 led. 
What has happened until now on the 
demands for water and territories is a 
contest of rhetoric " 

While the police, C'RPEand army bat¬ 
tle it out with an inisidious enemy, the 
Centre is content to let the war go on. 
The large-scale killings m the Terai, 
Hai^ana and Delhi, and attempts at simi¬ 
lar strikes in Maharashtra and Rajasthan 
are only delaying a political settlement, 
they maintain. "We have reports of cri¬ 
minal tribes like the wSansis and Bawari- 
as infiltrating the militant ranks," a 
Union home ministry official told me 
when I met him in North Block, before 
setting out on the trip The militants 
have killed three parliamentary and 24 
Assembly candidates in the last elec¬ 
tion, countless members of policemen's 
families, journalists, newspaper 
hawkers and others 

I notice that terrorism is no longer dis¬ 
tinguishable from crime. There are 
rejiorts of even Hindus participating in 
the murder and mayhem. Their targets 
are now the rural rich, both Hindu and 
Sikh. "While sonic of them are crimi¬ 
nals, many of the I lindiis are young men 
who have Joined the militants in 
exchange for protection to their fami¬ 
lies," an intelligence olTicial in Chandi¬ 
garh was quick to explain. 

Leaning over a desk in the semi¬ 
darkness of his heavily guarded two- 
storeyed headquarters in Amritsar, CPI 
leader Satyapal Dang bore out the story. 
He told me that he had learnt from inde¬ 
pendent sources that the terrorists were 
misbehaving with young women and 
indulging in rape and forcible marriage. 
He recalled an instance when two sisters 
were kidnapped and forcibly married off 
in Ludhiana district. "There was a case 
in which a terrorist wanted to marry a 
girl, and after being refused, raped her 
si.ster," Dang narrated. 

To pul it in the words of the home 
ministry official again: "This is no lon¬ 
ger a warof thepo/?//i (the Sikh religious 
cause) but pure cruelly, a fact borne out 





by the large number of Sikhs killed." He 
alleged: "Pakistan is openly involved, 
through its Inter-Serviccs Intelligence 
(ISI), and border rangers. You can tell 
from the way their border rangers stroll 
casually on the other side while our Bor¬ 
der Security Force (BSF) keeps a 
24-hour vigil." 

B ut what about crimes by police¬ 
men? "Excesses breed excesses," 
argued the olfieial. Admitting that poli¬ 
ce atrocities "could never be tolerated", 
he disclosed that 89 officers and police¬ 
men had been dismissed and 68 had 
been prematurely retired. "But protagon¬ 
ists of human rights like Amnesty Inter¬ 


national never come out strongly against 
the killing of inntKcnt people by terro¬ 
rists," he complained. 

What has the government done to 
punish those who indulge in what it con¬ 
demns as heinous crimes?The most asto¬ 
nishing statistics that emerge from 
almost a decade of violence is that only 
0.5 percent of the 13,000 or so people 
held under the Terrorist and Disruptive 
Activities Act (TADA), under which 
arrests arc rampant, have been prose¬ 
cuted. As many as 750 persons were 
arrested until I April this year alone. 
‘"The terrorisLs don't easily give up, and 
the ones with huge prices on their heads 
are seldom captured alive," a senior poli- 
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ce official said. 

There are olhcr rcast)ns. The govern¬ 
ment’s most successful attempt to captu¬ 
re militants has failed because of legal 
loopholes. Operation Black Thunder, 
hailed as a triumph of commando stealth 
over terrorism, protiuced charge-sheets 
against 110 of the 150 militants who sur¬ 
rendered after a nine-day siege of the 
Golden Temple by the CRPF, Punjab 
Police and National Security Guard com¬ 
mandos in May 1988. Cases against 64 
of the accused were dropped by the poli¬ 
ce for lack of evidence, and the remain¬ 
ing 46 were later ordered released by 
Amritsar’s district and sessions judge, 
S.S. Grewal, for lack of any charges 


against them. Not one of them was 
prosecuted. 

N ine years of blood, sweat and tears 
have taken their toll. Police corrup¬ 
tion and extremist violence have beco¬ 
me part of everyday life in rural Punjab 
So has the sight of jeeploads of army 
commandos in fatigues and black 
headgear, cradling their machine-guns, 
scouring the fringes of streets and high¬ 
ways for signs of hostility. Repression 
and injustice have become the idiom of 
existence in a state where there is little or 
no crime outside of terrorism. 

The complaints come in thick and fast 
near a crossroad in Patti. A sewadar at 


the Baba Veer Singh Gurdwara, Baba 
Pargat Singh, complains that he has 
sought refuge in the holy place because 
he was hounded and tortured by the poli¬ 
ce in his village, in Vamala. ”1 used to be 
a farmer," he recalled. "A neighbour 
with whom we had a land dispute told 
the police I was a terrorist. I was caught, 
beaten on my ankles with slicks and my 
bones broken." 

Aviar Singh, 18, a student in Patti, ran 
up to us: "All members of my family, 
male and female, are being harassed by 
the police. Yesterday, they sent a consta¬ 
ble to our house to lake a trolley of wheat 
to the police station." The young man 
said that the police had raided Chuslc- 
war village and taken away six boys. 

Probably the most comforting sight 
was the camaraderie with which ordina¬ 
ry Hindus and Sikhs work together in 
the heart of strife-tom Punjab. The man 
entrusted with the job of whitewashing 
the Baba Veer Singh Gurdwara, built 
with funds collected from residents of 
the neighbouring villages, is a Hindu. 
Roshan Lai, who fondly calls himself 
"the famous painter of Patti". P.N. Ohri, 
who retired as headmaster of the Govern¬ 
ment High School, Vamala, located in 
the Khemkaran sector, .says he has lived 
in Patti since 1971 and has not had any 
close shaves. He declared; "Nobexiy has 
ever forced me to leave this place. This 
is where I have all my property and this 
is where I’m .staying." Ohri presently 
teaches in a school in Patti. 

"We’re perfectly happy to be part of 
India," assured Amarjii Singh, a Punjab 
Roadways driver we met at a tea stall on 
the way to Tarn Taran. "We wouldn’t 
like to break away. All we ask is to be 
left alone by the police, who arc corrupt 
and mlhless. We respect the military and 
the CRPF." He complained that the poli¬ 
ce had killed one Harpal Singh at the 
Amritsar bus stand, and another person. 
Gurmukh Singh, at the Patti bus depot. 
Said Balbir Singh, a transporter: "The 
situation would become normal if police 
high-handedness was brought to an end." 

Like actors in a show that must go on, 
politicians, bureaucrats and policemen 
in Punjab continue to play out the rt^les 
that circumstances have assigned them. 
The feeling is that continuing economic 
progress and police offensives can demo¬ 
ralise the militant. But going by the 
government’s own intelligence on the 
size of militant outfits and their links 
with Pakistan, there is no sign that this 
policy of an absence of policy has 
worked. • 
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DRY DAYS 


Seventy million Indians live with drought—and 
not all of them survive 


S ince coming to power, the 
Narusimha Rao govern¬ 
ment is facing one of its 
most severe crises, but a 
sheer lack of political will, 
coupled with media and public disinte¬ 
rest, has let it off the hook, for now. 

In the vast dry belt stretching from 
Maharashtra and Gujarat in the west to 
Madhya Pradesh in the east, over half 
the population is reeling under drought 
conditions. In addition, areas in Karnata¬ 
ka, West Bengal and Orissa have also 
been hit by scarcity conditions. Reports 
of drinking water shortage have also 
trickled in from Kerala, Goa, 
Meghalaya, Tripura and the Union Terri¬ 
tory of Pondicherry. Add to this Sik¬ 
kim’s two districts in the south and west 
and you add up at least 70 million people 
affected by the dry white season. 

Replying to a question in the Lok 
Sabha, the minister of agriculture Bal- 
ram Jakhar had this to state: 

• Crop area to the extent of 8.12 lakh 
hectares (again over halO in Karnataka, 
25 lakh hectares (over half the cultivable 
area) in Madhya Pradesh, 58.6 lakh hec¬ 
tares (again over halQ in Maharashtra 
and 77.99 lakh hectares in Rajasthan 
have been damaged due to drought. 
Gujarat has reported a loss of 10.42 lakh 
metric tonnes of kharif fooilgmins, 7.37 
lakh metric tonnes of cotton and 11.71 
lakh metric tonnes of khahf oilseeds. 

• The drought-affected state govern¬ 
ments have asked the Centre for additio¬ 
nal aid for relief measures. Karnataka 
wants Rs 50 crore, Gujarat Rs 650 crore, 
•Madhya Pradesh Rs 220crore and Maha¬ 
rashtra Rs 789.41 crore (this was later 
increased to Rs 834.20 crore). 

State governments are, of course, 
notorious for hiking up projections in 
the knowledge that the Centre will prune 
these down and dole out a more realistic 
figure. But the ninth finance commis¬ 
sion appears to have dismissed the sta¬ 
tes' demand altogether. Its allocation to 
the states is based upon the recommenda¬ 
tions of the central team during the last 
ten years (clubbing together scarcity and 


non-scarcity years) rather than the sta¬ 
les’ own estimates. 

•I Vlie horror of the implications of 
I the failure of the ninth finance 
commission to provide for the states’ 
expenditure on relief has not yet fully 
dawned upon the public," says Amrita 
Rangaswami of the Centre for the Study 
of Relief Administration in New Delhi. 
"But if the past is any indication, it will 
bring about even as it did in 1974, 
widespread morbidity and mortality, 
perhaps on an even higher scale." 

It is perhaps a little loo harsh to lay the 
blame entirely at the Commission’s 
door. The IMF-World Bank Structural 
Adjustment Programme (SAP) has a 
direct bearing on India's environmental 
programmes. The new economic policy, 
says Ashish Kothari of the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Public Administration, may or 
may not herald in the golden era of pros¬ 
perity but will surely intensify the envi¬ 
ronmental problems faced by India. 

Take, for instance, the fact that the 
SAP is pushing an export-oriented eco¬ 
nomy where cash crops are the buzz¬ 
word. In Marathwada, as a result, more 
and more farmers arc taking to cultivat¬ 
ing sugar cane rather than jowar and 
hajra which require less water. The 
water needed for the cultivation of sugar 
cane is just not available. Result? The 
rampant digging of borewells and the 
over-utilisation of ground water sour¬ 
ces, not to mention the dangers of 
fertiliser-based contamination and land 
degradation. 

Keeping this in mind, the public distri¬ 
bution system (PDS) is bound to be seve¬ 
rely hit, especially in a drought year. 
Although additional grain imports to the 
tunc of over one million tonnes have 
already been announced, public agenc¬ 
ies will have to mop at least eight million 
tones of wheat in the rabi marketing sys¬ 
tem to keep the PDS going. 

I n Punjab and Haryana, which account 
for nearly two-thirds of the country’s 
total wheat procurement, the support 
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price of Rs 2S0 a quintal is far below the 
farmers’ expectations. Despite the sub¬ 
sequent announcement of Rs 25 per quin¬ 
tal bonus, wheat growers in these states 
have indicated that they would rather 
sell to private traders or even hold their 
stock back in anticipation of a price hike. 

To make matters worse, farmers in 
several north-western states have switch¬ 
ed to cultivating rapeseed or mustard 
rather than wheat, adding to the drop in 
the Centre’s wheat stock, it is no wonder 
then that supplies to the states have fall¬ 
en dramatically over the last few 
months. In Udaipur district for instance, 
the Centre has cut its supply of wheat 
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from 14,500 metric tonnes in January to 
5,5000 metric tonnes at present. On an 
average, people living in scarcity condi¬ 
tions can expect to get no more than a 
measly 2 kilos of wheat every month. 

If one is to trace a pattern through the 
drought-afflicted states, the most obvi¬ 
ous commonality is not that there was a 
shortage of rainfall, but that it was erra¬ 
tic and everywhere ended early. Instead 
of continuing until September or early 
October, the monsoon came to an end in 
August, leaving the crop planted in the 
fields to wither away. 

But the other, more startling reality is 
the rapid rate at which once fertile lands, 
in southern Rajasthan for instance, are 
turning into deserts with mindless defo¬ 
restation and the indiscriminate abuse of 
ground water sources. 

We are living in an era of IMF-World 
Bank-dictated policies. The state and 
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non-goveminent organisations will 
have to face the harsh reality that they 
can no longer ask for more, because 
there is no more to give. The need of the 
hour is the encouragement of sustaina¬ 
ble and self-sufficient community deve¬ 
lopment, The planting of trees or the. 
building of bunds and the cultivation of 
appropriate low-water-requirement 

crops are not difficult to accomplish. 
Without them, there is no way of turning 
the creeping desert green again. 

MAHARASHTRA 

A S far back as October last year, chief 
minister Sudhakarrao Naik reveal¬ 
ed the existence of massive drought con¬ 
ditions throughout the stale. Scarcity 
conditions were declared in 29,000 villa¬ 
ges through 29 districts. 

In the Maralhwada region alone, over 
7,0(X) villages face scarcity conditions 
and, at the time of writing, over 3.5 lakh 
people are reported to have migrated 
from their villages in search of work. 
Many of them have landed temporary 
jobs crushing sugar cane in sugar facto¬ 
ries. But once crushing o|Xjrations come 
to an end, towards the end of May, they 
will have to look elsewhere for Jobs. 

Driving through Marathwada, it is not 
uncommon to see people walking three 
to four kilometres everyday in search of 
drinking water. At other places, women 
and children queue up and wail for as 
long as 12 hours for a government tan¬ 
ker to provide them with a day’s drink¬ 
ing water. 

Sainath Goge, a farmer with 20 acres 
of land in Satala village, near Auranga¬ 
bad, says his fields are lying absolutely 
fallow. At present, he is scouring the 
counli^sidc in search of work and has 
found it in an afforestation project under 
the aegis of the Hmploymeni Guarantee 
Scheme (EGS) in Chowka village, six 
kilometres away. Needless to add, he 
makes his way to work on fool and says 
he receives less than the minimum wage 
—of Rs 14 every day. The rest of what is 
due to him is e^ten up by middlemen. 

M arathwada stands out as a chilling 
example of how the switch from 
staple food cropcultivation to such lucra¬ 
tive cash crops as sugar cane and sun¬ 
flower has left devastation in its wake. 

In 1981, the total area under sugar 
cane cultivation ^ Marathwada was 
5 WOOD hectaies. Today, it is 3,20,000 
hectares. There Ire, in all, 22 sugar facto¬ 


ries, with an additional ten in the pipeli¬ 
ne. Many of these are owned by people 
who wield tremendous political clout — 
such people as Union home minister 
S.B. Chavan, who owns a sugarcane fac¬ 
tory in his constituency, Nanded. 

There can be little doubt that the sugar 
factories have brought in fabulous weal¬ 
th for iho.se who control them. But it is 
equally true that there is a tremendous 
water shortage in the Marathwada 
region. 

Because of a lack of natural water 
sources, there has been large-.scalc digg¬ 
ing of borewells, often in violation of the 
norms laid down by the Ground Water 
Survey Development Agency (GSDA). 
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n some of the more 
remote villages, women 
have to walk upto six 
kilometres through hilly 
tracts everyday to get 
drinking water 


The GSDA estimates a total of 2.5 
lakh wells in Marathwada, but adds that 
there are an additional 2.5 lakh "unoffici¬ 
al" wells, rhe general rule of thumb, of 
keeping a distance of at least 150 metres 
between two wells, is also ignored. 

O f all of Marathwada’s drought-hit 
regions, Bced is probably the worst. 
Lack of drinking water is creating a law- 
and-order problem, reports freelance | 
correspondent Sanjeev Unhale, who has 
been assiduously covering the drought 
since October last year. In village 
Madanmohi, water-starved people came 
to blows and one woman was severely 
beaten up recently when the government 
tanker finally made its appearance after 
a gap of 15 days. 
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Back in Kaij (population 22,(X)0), 
only three of the 65 borewells are cur¬ 
rently functional. The middle to upper 
classes, of whom Dr Bajrang Jaju is an 
example, have taken to buying water. 
Jaju says he spends nearly Rs 50 a day to 
meet the water requirements of his fami¬ 
ly of ten. The not-so-forlunaie, such as 
Eknath Umbarkar, a munim in a shop, 
send their children to wait for hours on 
end for the government tanker to reple¬ 
nish the municipal lap everyday. 

In nearby villages — Salegaon for 
instance—there is a boom in cattle sales 
and the meat traders have never had it so 
good. Habib Karhori, a trader, said he 
had bought cattle worth Rs 5,(XX) for as 
little as Rs 2,000. 

Thanks to the drought, Seed district 
has become a .source of cheap labour to 
the sugar factories. In Chhagarwada vil¬ 
lage. near Kaij, only 150 pelSple, out of a 
total population of 1,800, are left at 
home—the rest are away at sugar factor¬ 
ies or employed in various EGS works. 

Just before the end of the last Parlia- 
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ment session, Union agriculture mini- 
ster Balram Jakhar announced that a cen< 
tral team would be assessing the situa¬ 
tion in Maharashtra. But state govern¬ 
ment officials will be very optimistic 
indeed if they believe that such a visit 
would mean more money. 

RAJASTHAN 


T he images evoked by Rajasthan 
invariably include 

colourfully-dressed women, camels and 
shimmering sands. All of these — 
especially the last — arc true to life. 
Rajasthan is home to the Thar deseil, the 
most densely populated desert 
anywhere in the world. 

Keeping its geography in mind, the 
fact that Rajasthan is experiencing its 
21st drought in the last 3S years should 
not come as a surprise to anyone. But 
what is more alarming is the fact that 
over the years the Aravalli belt in south 
and central Rajasthan has become 


increasingly susceptible to drought. 

At present, 186 of the state's 213 
tehsils spread over 30 districts, have 
been hit by the drought. This roughly 
translates into 290 lakh people in 30,000 
villages, the worst hit being the people 
of Bikaner, Jodhpur, Jalore, Barmer, 
Jaisalmer, Chum and Sikar in the west 
and the tribal tracts of Dungarpur, 
Banswara, Sirohi and Udaipur. 

As elsewhere in the country, the 
worst hit in any calamity — drought or 
flood — are the weak; in this case, the 
Adivasis. These indigenous people have 
over years of oppression been pushed 
onto the most degraded land. Whatever 
is cultivable or irrigated is in the hands 
of the Thakursand the rich, upper-caste 
farmers. Nowhere is this more amply 
demonstrated than in Madhya Pradesh, 
where the Rewa-Sitapur link road 
literally cuts the land into two: the 
cultivable low-lying area is with the 
Thakurs while the Adivasis have been 
pushed on to the higher-lying land 
where the exposed rock makes it 


impossible to farm. 

Those worst affected by the drought 
include agricultural labourers, small and 
marginal farmers, families dependent 
on cottage industries and landless 
farmers. Inevitably, women and 
children — on whom the burden of 
firewood collection and the fetching of 
water falls—suffer the most. In some of 
the more remote villages of Rajasthan, 
women walk si x kilometres through 
hilly tracts everyday to get drinking 
water. 

P ushed to the edge of survival, many 
Adivasis have taken to cutting 
down the few trees that remain and 
selling these in headloads. Due to the 
current spurt in supplies, the price of a I 
headload of wood, usually Rs 16, has 
come down to Rs 8. It is a Catch-22 
situation: with no other source of 
income, the Adivasis can hardly be 
blamed for cutting down the trees, but 
this will only compound the problem. 

In Kolyari, the Adivasis have come 
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up with a novel method of feeding 
themselves. Once they reach the end of 
their resources, they send a three-day 
notice to the banias of this small 
township 80 kilometres away from 
Udaipur city, that they will be looting 
their grain shops, and at the end of the 
notice period, this is precisely what they 
do. This formalised looting was resorted 
to in 1965, 1967, 1985 and. more 
recently, last year. Coincidcnlally, the 
rains came a few days after the raid, 
leading the Adivasis to comment, 
caustically, that the banias would hoard 
anything, even the rain. 

"The Adivasis live in scarcity 
conditions for three to nine months of 
the year, whether or not there is a 
drought." says Kishorc Saint, convener 
of the Akal Mukli Andolan in Udaipur. 
"There is a drought in their lives 
throughout the year. But the if rains 
really do fail they arc reduced to a 
pittance and literally starve until some 
help comes along." 

MADHYA PRADESH 


B ut for the publicity given to the 
deaths, due to complications arising 
out of malnutrition (dubbed by the 
media as "starvation deaths") in Surguja 
and Jhabua, the government of Sun- 
derlal Patwa would have been quite cont¬ 
ent to sweep the drought under the car¬ 
pet. But its attention has been fortunate¬ 
ly drawn to the fact that in these tribal 
areas, Adivasis have been eating mon¬ 
keys and cats for survival. But no, it did 
not believe the press reports entirely and 
its enquiries have revealed that these 
were "not based on fact". 

But the government cannot deny the 
scarcity conditions in 26 districts affect¬ 
ing about 107.75 lakh people. Over half 
the slate’s crops have withered away. 

As in Miiharashlra, Rajasthan and 
Gujarat, the rain in Madhya Pradesh 
came late and made an early exit. None 
of the drought-affected districts of the 
slate recorded rainfall after August. 
Now, with over 50 per cent of the crops 
damaged, there is a strain on not only 
available food grains but on jobs. 

According to official figures, over ten 
lakh people are at present engaged in 
56.917 relief works of various types 
involving the daily disbursement of Rs 
2.2 crore in wages alone. But even this is 
not good enough. 

In district Sidhi, there is simply no 
sign.i^.JiGS work for miles on end. In 


I the absence of work, both landless agri¬ 
cultural labourers and small farmers 
have begun migrating to larger towns. 
Whole villages such as Veeda village, 
22 kilometres from Rewa, have begun to 
take on an eerie look, inhabited as they 
are almost entirely by children, women 
and old people. There is not a single able- 
bodied young adult male in sight. 

Even in places where EGS work is 
going on, it is often far from satisfacto¬ 
ry. In Gurh village, near Rewa, labou¬ 
rers at a stone-breaking site received a 
notice out of the blue from the deputy 
conservator of forests. They were infor¬ 
med that the work allocated to them by 
the revenue department was in violation 
of the Forest Conservation Act and that 
their presence on re.served forest land 
was illegal. Would they please stop 
work at once? The irate labourers 
gheraoed the Rewa collector. How was 
it that the revenue department had given 
them work which the forest department 
(^emed illegal? And would they get 
paid for the work they had already done? 
The collector hastily patched together a 
new job, this time the construction of a 
road. But the incident only brought into 
focus the utter mindlessness of the 
bureaucracy. 













rought is not 
cau sed by a 
shortfall in rain 
alone. Mindless 
deforestiition and 
the indiscriminate 
use of ground 
water also 
contribute to such 
conditions 










GUJARAT 

I t is a forbidding landscape — just 
miles and miles of nothingness, a scor¬ 
ching sun and a hard, unyielding land 
which gives nothing. No food and a 
salty, brackish water which passes for 
ground water. And, above all, there are 
tens of thousands of people carefully 
rationing every drop of water and mor¬ 
sel of food to stave off starvation. 

The perennially water-starved state 
faces drought again. The state govern¬ 
ment has declared 7,490 villages as 
"scarcity-affected" and categorised ano¬ 
ther 10,988 as "facing drought condi¬ 
tions". The total population in these 
drought areas: a staggering 200 lakh. 

With the mctereological department 
predicting a slow and sluggish mon¬ 
soon, this situation can only get 
worse. And a state which is still reeling 


under the impact of the 1991 monsoon 
which came a month later than expected 
and withdrew two months before lime, 
now braces itself for what a state govern¬ 
ment official terms, "a no-rain 
monsoon". 

Just a few miles away from the twin 
cities of Ahmedabad and Gandhinagar, 
is a visible manifestation of all the figu¬ 
res and details that have been crammed 
into dusty government files marked 
‘inputs scarcity’. 

In the villages of Lakhtar laluka in 
Surendranagar district, one of the four 
districts covered under the Central 
Drought Prone Area Programme (the 
others are Kutch, Bhavnagar and Jamna¬ 
gar), the scamily has almost become a 
way of life. The crops have been failing 
year after year, owing to irregular rain¬ 
fall, employment avenues are negligible 
and people have resigned themselves to 


existing on only one meal a day. 

Often, this meal consists only of 
thickened bajra chapattis and one green 
chilli. Vegetables, rice and dal are for¬ 
gotten luxuries. "The little money that 
we have goes in buying just bajra. We 
have even stopped thinking of vegata- 
bles and dal,*' says a wizened Jattar Pal, 
whose fields have not seen even a blade 
of grass in the last three years. 

Pal earns a meagre living of Rs 10 a 
day from the relief works started by the 
state government. His wife, Shanta 
Bhen, waits anxiously hour after hour 
for the tanker to come to the nearby villa¬ 
ge. Often, it is npl until five pm that she 
can wend her way back home. 

And the elusive water tanker does not 
always reach its destination. Villagers 
often just break the water pipes out of 
their desperation to get at least some drin¬ 
king water. The tragedy of Gujarat is 
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that the ground water is absolutely unu¬ 
sable. Yet, in the absence of anything 
else, villagers often use this saline water 
to wash clothes and sometimes even 
cook food. 

What has compounded the problems 
of lakhs of farmers living in the north¬ 
west part of the state is that the first 
casualty is invariably the cattle, so pivo¬ 
tal to the well-being of the farmer. For 
the farmer, providing fodder for his cat¬ 
tle has become as crucial as scrounging 
for food for himself. "If my cattle die, I 
will also," says a farmer in Dharasu. 
"Where will I get my milk from? How 
will I till my field? It will be worse than 
losing my right hand." 

I n sharp contrast to the 1985-87 
drought, the current calamity ha.s not 
only been ignored by the media (barring 
a few cursory reports), it has also failed 
to arouse public rcspimse. This is partly 
due to the fact that in India, we have 
come to slowly accept drought as a way 
of life. And it owes even more to the fact 
that the greatest impact of drought has 
always been felt by the poorest of the 
poor. These people have been cut off 
from the mainstream of political life, 
remembered, if at all, during elections, 
or trea^ as oddities; the subject of 
socioloj^l treatise. It takes a starvation 
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. he only way to cope 
with drought is to go in 
for massive 
afforestation, build 
bunds and cultivate 
crops that have low 
water requirements 


death or a large-scale epidemic to jolt 
both the government machinery and the 
press into action. 

But when one out of every nine 
people in rural areas is currently living 
on the edge of starvation, can any civiliz¬ 
ed society afford to sit back complacent¬ 
ly and watch? 

The monsoon will not bring any 
immediate relief. For one, predictions 
are far from optimistic. Moreover, even 
if the rains do come on time it will take 
until Diwali before the harvest can be 
reached, and the government’s and the 
people’s stock replenished. And, worst 
of all, the rains will bring with them, 
malaria, diarrhoea and a host of other dis¬ 
eases, perhaps of epidemic proportions, 
through contaminated drinking water. 
So far, the state governments have paid 
no heed to this future threat, barely cop¬ 
ing as they are with the more immediate 
problem of providing drinking water. 

But how many droughts does it take 
to jolt the government machinery into 
action? In big cities the new mantra is. 
liberalisation for economic prosperity. 
But economic prosperity for whom? 

Seventy million of tffis country’s 
people will go to bed hungry tonight. • 
ManMi nsmdmm/MmwDmMp 
Aunmgalmd, with 










■ Honest 
brokers all 

W hile there is no longer 
any doubt that Kuldip 
Narang, the Asea Brown 
Bovcri middleman in the 
National Thermal Power 
Corporation (NTPC) deal, 
met the Prime Minister at 
Davos, speculation rages as 
to the identity of the man 
who set up the meeting. 

Well-informed sources in 
the capital have it that the 
h<)ncst(?) broker was none 
other than a senior officer in 
the Prime Minister's Office 
(PMO), who persuaded Rao 
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Narasimha Rao: caught 
wHh the middleman 

to sec Narang 

When the controversy 
broke, with everyone 
speculating why the PM had 
deigned to meet a 
middleman, Rao took the 
bureaucrat to task. But by 
then, of couf sc, the damage 
had been done. 

■ Losing grip 

I nsinuations of a 
slow-down of the reform 
process have obviously 
slung the government. Last 
week, President R. 
Venkataraman, issued an 
ordinance abolishing the 
Capital Issues Control Act, 
1947. 

Once the Act goes, the 
office of the Controller of 
Capital Issues (CCI), 
residing in the Union finance 
ministry, also perishes. The 
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,finance minister, 

Manmohan Singh, had said 
that the CCI would be 
dismantled soon after the 
Budget was presented. But it 
has taken him three months 
to keep his word. 

What does this mean? 

Companies will now be 
free to fix the premium on 
their future share issues 
based on their own market 
assessment. This does not 
mean that finns will be 
allowed to approach the 
capital market directly. New 
issues will have to conform 
to the guidelines regarding 
disclosure and other things 
which guarantee 
investor-protection. 

By not having to go to the 
CCI, companies will cut 
down the time taken to bring 
out an issue. This will 
increase the number of new 
floats and somewhat satisfy 
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the market demand. Tfae 
boom could be tempered this 
way. 

Promises, 
promises 


W hat’sir 
Precioi 


VICTIM OF THE WEEK 



Ihm RMerv9 Bank of India doclarat Bank of Karad 
guilty 

• The great stock steal has claimed its 
first corporate victim: the Bank of 
Karad. Last week, the Bombay High 
Court ordered its liquidation on a 
petition filed by the Reserve Bank of 
India (RBI). 

It has now been discovered that the Bank of Karad 
allegedly defrauded two major banks of Rs 1,400 crore by 
issuing fake banker receipts (BRs). The court has 
appointed a provisional liquidator to take charge of 
Karad* s affairs. 

Several brokers are said to be involved in the bank’s 
shady transactions. And the huge scale of cheating is 
evident from the fact that while Karad had assets of Rs 89 
crore, it issued BRs worth Rs 890 crore. Now there are 
allegations that the RBI knew of Karad’s seamy dealings 
as early as September 1990. Why didn’t it act then? 


staggering 10.5 million 
tonnes. 

The weather experts tovc 
estimated that rainfall will 
be as much as eight per cent 
below normal in 1992-93. 

So whpls^oing to be 
pratetj'Wrong? Well, now 
you know. 

■ Dinner 
dipfcHnacy 

hen fomier chief of the 
^ World Bank, Robert 
I McNamara dropped into 
). New Delhi for a short visit, 
finance minister Manmohan 
J Singh was gracious enough 


in a number? 
Precious little, if vou 
I ask the members of the 
I Planning Commission and 
I the babus of the agriculture 
j ministry. 

i Take the matter of food 
I grain targets, for instance. 

' This has been fixed at 183.5 
( million tonnes for the 
I 1992-93 crop year. Can this 
i be realised? The bureaucrats 
j think yes but the farmers say 
;■ no. 

And reason is on the side 
of the agriculturists. 

? Last year's target was 
'j 182.5 million tonnes, but the 
i final yield was less by a 
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Manntoliaii Singh: tiying 
his charm 

to host a dinner for him at the 
Oberoi. 

The guest list was short, if 
impressive: former 
bureaucrat P.C. Alexander 
(now a confidant of Pnmc 
Minister Rao), commerce 
secretary Monlek Singh 
Ahluwalia, Cabinet 
secretary A N Verma and 
— surprise, surprise! —^ BJP 
leader Jaswaiii Singh. 

But why was Jaswanl 
Singh part of what was 
effectively a government 
show? 

Apparently, Manmohan 
Singh believes that the BJP 
MP is sympathetic to the 
economic policies of the 
current government and only 
needs some moral suasion to 
come out openly in lavour of 
the government. 

Whether private dinners 
at the Oberoi —even if 
Robert McNamara is the 
guest of honour — will do 
the trick, remains to be seen. 
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BUSINESS/ECONOMY 


AVIATION 




V 


PLANE 

SPEAKING 


The pros and“cd\p pfciir tcvci services in India 


I had the poicniial to i^pcn up (he • 
skies and chea|X'n air iravel And 
four years ago, when Rajiv CJan- 
dhi first thought up the air taxi 
scheme, many wondered it this 
wouldn’t loosen the vicelike grip ol 
Indian Airlines. No more, they felt, 
could air hostesses ggi away with serv¬ 
ing dishwater for coltee Missed (lights, 
missing pilots, mishaps aha, reckoned 
the IrequeiU traveller, there was now a 
chance to get aw ay Iroin it all 

E:xcef)i that the hiireaucracy had other 
ideas And helore it could he sutlicicntly 
moved t(' push the proposal, Rapv had 
lost the elections. It was left to the V P. 
Singh government - - the civil aviation 
minisier, Anf Mohammad Khan, in par¬ 
ticular ■ - to take up the matter. And 
soon enough, the proposal was mooted. 

But some had ctrnsidered it seriously 
enough to involve their monies m it. 
Vijay Mallya, lu|uor baron and racing 
eruhusia.st, set up UB Air to carry passen¬ 


gers from Bangalore to Mangalore or to 
Goa Some non-iesident Indians raised 
enough money to start Air Asiatic. And 
after some necessary changes were 
made to the original policy, a lew adv eiv 
luroLis chaps m C^)ntInenlal Carriers tri¬ 
ed a Delhi-Bombay hop with a Boeing 
707 

That last experiment proved dis¬ 
astrous The dream of taking on Indian 
Airlines landed on its belly Air Asiatic 
closed down in 1901 due to a row among 
the partners. And UB Air struggled to 
keep oil the ground as it fought a losing 
battle against spare shortage and mainte¬ 
nance and cash-llow problems Idighls 
were rescheduled and then cancelled 

Hven the notion of travelling by Indi¬ 
an Airlines was ap|xaling, in the 
circumstances. 

Air taxis, howevei, are making aeom- 
ebaek. And this time, with a lot more 
thought and planning. I 




RAJIVl^WI 

Four years ago, 
when Rajiv Gandhi 
first thought up the 
air taxi scheme, 
many wondered if 
this wouldn 7 loosen 
the vicelike grip of 
Indian Airlines 



V.P. SINGH 

When Rajiv lost the 
elections, it was left 
to the V.P, Singh 
government to take 
up the matter. And 
soon enough, the 
proposal was mooted 


VIJAY MALLYA 


Some, however, had 
considered it 
seriously enough to 
involve their monies 
in it. For e.xample, 
Vijay Mallya, the 
liquor haron and 
racing enthusiast 



• East West Airlines has been 
set up by «i travel company. The firm has 
a Boeing 737. w hich is llown from Bom¬ 
bay to Cochin, Mangaloie and Ahmeda- 
bad It has recently taken on lease, two 
more Boeing 7 U aireial’t. It plans essen¬ 
tially to operate the trunk loute and 
should be coming out vv ith a public issue 
in July 

• Jet Airways is also gearing up for ihe 
big lime It is based m Bombay and 
hopes to lun the trunk segmenis with big 
aircraft 

• C’lly Link f \prcss is negoliating with 
the Romanian viiiline, An faiom. to 
start joint opeiations in India 

• Sahaia India Airlines tad is a sur¬ 
prise entiant The holding comfxiny is 
Lucknow-based and is into the chil-lund 
business Recently, it has also begun 

I publislung a Hindi daily called Rushtn- 
\a Sahara. The oiganisalion has signed 
an agreement with a Russian company 
to acquire two 120-seater Yak42 air¬ 
craft. Sahara India's star player is Harsh 
Vardhan, the former managing director 
of Vayudoot. 

• Jagson Airlines is a winner, so lar. It is 
operating the Delhi-Kulii-Simla sector 
and if company sources aie to be 
believed, it hasn't been able to cope with 
the demand. The company Hies Dor¬ 
mers and is negotiating loTiiiy tw'o more 

• Continental Curriers has miraculously 
survived the belly-landing and is doing 
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The last experiment had proved disastrous. 
The dream of taking on Indian Airlines 
landed on its belly. Air Asiatic closed down in 
1991 due to a row among the partners. Aqd 
DB Air struggled to keep otTthe ground as it 
fought a losing battle against spare shortage 
and maintenance and cash-flow' problems 


rather well on the Bombay-Pune route 
Key exp.uision pLuis aie bcint!(trawn up. 

A re an taxis a lurnaiouiui scrip, ihen'^ 
One success doesn't make a spring. 
But equally, the luiiiie is not so turbu¬ 
lent The v\orst, in lerms of bureaucratic 
huidles, IS over ()r well, almost. 

When the scheme was in its infancy, 
some loles were leveisetl Considei the 
ease of Marsh Vardhan He was then the 
bossman ol Va\udoot and was more 
than worricil about Us health To his dis- 
comlort, air taxi opeialions were only 
allowed on the leedei routes This ihrea- 
teneil Vayudool Being a seas(Mied 
burcMLicralic infightei, he tried his best 
tf) stall the prtiposal Now he smiles 
about that past "1 had no other option," 
he says disaimingly 

But Harsh Vardhan was not the only 
opponent Paceless men in Indian Airli¬ 
nes also did their bit to squash the thing. 
Por after Vayudool, it was their turf that 
would be under attack The babus in the 
ministry ot civil aviation were not keen, 
either 

Plus, the scheme itself w'as very 
unfriendly in those early days. Opera¬ 
tors had to take permission for each new 
sector that was sought to be opened.* 
Trunk routes were a no-no. Both planes 
and av iation fuel had to be imported and 
the government refused to release fore¬ 
ign exchange for this. And, basically, 
the philosophy of the scheme was: 'take 
it or leave it'. 

Regardless of this, some stepped in 
— and burnt themselves Most others 
stayed off. I'his led to some rethinking 


within the government and the most 
impoitani change was that all loutes 
were decontrolled. Technically, that 
meant you could By anywhere, so long 
you had a serviceable airfield to land. 

Also, in the last one year, the govern¬ 
ment has taken to giving air taxi licences 
quite freely to NRIs, who can generate 
2.^ per cent ot the capital m foreign 
exchange. Ihe countervailing duly of IS 
per cent was abolished in the last 
Budget So too, an impoit licence for 
spare parts Now, only the three percent 
customs duty remains 

This is still not enough But the 
government can't possibly do anything 
moie Underpricing leniams banned and 
air taxi companies can't expect any sup¬ 
port from the existing nationalised ear¬ 
ners. That IS how it is likely to be. 

Is this pulling off entrepreneurs? Not 


**w 

V T e can’t jump 
very fast intu this 
business," says Harsh 
Vardhan. "Air taxis are 
still in their infancy. If the 
bureaucrats do not 
cooperate despite all this 
liberalisation, the 
business will face a lot of 
trouble" 


really. They probably evaluate that the 
pluses outweigh the minuses. And that; 
the risks are reasonable enough. But this 
is not making companies rash. "We 
can't jump* very fast into this business," 
says Harsh Vardhan.-^^Air taxis arc still 
in their infancy. lfili?Q^&ucrals do not 
cooperate dcs|M|ftij£ms liberalisation, 
the business w ilWcSSTfot of trouble." 

Adds-Thakyuddin Abdul Wahid, 
man^mjn^ director of East West Airli- 
ne<: 'When we entered the business, we 
never realised it was going to be so diffi¬ 
cult. We still find it easier as we have 
years of experience in the travel busi¬ 
ness. But those who have no experience 
will find (he going very lough." 

W hy IS It so? The first big problem is 
that both the investment and the 
operating costs are steep. It costs upto 
Rs 2 crorc, just to lca.se a Bix'ing 737. 
And to be commercially viable, it must 
ai least By 2(K) hours a month. This 
involves a lot of Bying and. con¬ 
sequently, the operating costs arc stagge¬ 
ring. Air fares here, are one of (he low est 
in the world and aviation fuel accounts 
for almost 40 per cent of that (In the US, 

It amounts to only eight to ten percent.) 

Harsh Vardhan says that with the 
existing lare structure, it is initially diffi¬ 
cult to break even. "The gestation period 
IS very long m the aviation industry," he 
says "It will be some lime Ixrforc the 
mdusti-y actually becomes proBlable." 
Wahid ot East West is more optimistic. 

I lowcvci, he admits: "We won't be brea¬ 
king even before 1903. We are getting 
more aircraft. The only way to register 
profits is through larger networks." 

Breaking even is harder still, on trunk 
niutes. The answer is to achieve a high 
late of occupancy — which is easier said 
ihaii done. So private operators have opt¬ 
ed for the feeder routes. The Delhi- 
based Jagson Airlines has carved out a 
niche for itself on the Delhi-Simla-Kulu 
run. Boasts Jagdish Gupta, chairman of 
Jagson: "The chief minister and the 
Governor of Himachal Pradesh now' By 
with my airline. A couple of days ago. 
Ratan Tata cancelled his Vayud(H)l 
ticket and came to us." 

But the inescapable fact is that the 
monies are still to be made on the trunk 
routes. Harsh Vardhan says that if the 
industry has to grow, the players will 
have to concentrate on this segment. 
"Making an investment of Rs 60-70 lakh 
and starling an airline is not doing very 
much," he argues. "And feeder routes 
arc very seasonal. You might make 
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f^omc piofil in one season, but what 
about the re.'>» of the year?" CJupta feels, 
thougii;»lhat nilrag up an IS-seater is not 
going ta4?c,a problem at any lime. 

S hourayVJiWWdoot leel threatened? 
Capliin 

managing dffector orVayudooi, thinks I 
not. "I see them only as short-term happe¬ 
nings," he says, carelessly "'I hey are 
here for a while to do someliiism^uii and 
then they'll pack ofl h\en L'R Alr.'^thyi 
had the backing ol a big business g?8up, 
vanished. The air laxi business is noi 
commercially viable " 

This view is countered even t\\ the 
officials in the minisir\ ot civil avia¬ 


ter of sers'icing or maintenance from 
either Indian Airlines or Air India. But 
then, why should they? Why should a 
competitor be helped'^ JagsoiTs (lupta 
answers that one. "The growth ol private 
airlines will only help expand the mai- 
kei," he says "After we started operat¬ 
ing the Delhi-Sirnia sector, even Vayu- 
doot’s (x:ciipancy has risen." 

But (he argument doesn’t cut much 
ice wiih Trehan. He is equally averse to 
renting out hangar space to privateers. 
"There are very expensive spare parts 
and tools lying about," he says. "Now it I 
were lo leave my office for a while. 1 
tau t ask >ou to sit in my place and use 
the taciiiiies It is not done." 


Trehan's conceptions about aviation 
matters are terribly personalised...and 
about as rational as comparing a lorry to 
an aircraft. The civil aviation ministry 
has a better explanation. Gupta says that 
the hangars at the airports are mostly 
0 .ipjcd "Indian Airlines and Vayu- 
•tlooi don't have such backup facilities 
that others can use,” he says. "Most of 
(he time, (hey aic not able to cope with 
serviciii ’ tluir ow n aiieiaft." 

Obsi 'jsl), air (axi operators have to 
look amongst themseh ^ for a solution. 
And (hey have, in a fashion Some {priva¬ 
te companies are planning to set up servi¬ 
ce centres with technical crew and Air 
Woiks is one such Much will also 


lion. "In two years, there 
will definitely be an alter¬ 
native to the national car¬ 
riers," says Ranvitidra 
Gupta, a joint secretary in 
the mini.siry. "The 
goN'ernmciU has gone out 
of Its way to make things 
easier lor the prixate ope¬ 
rators. And their respim* 
se has also been poNitise. 
We are very serious 
about making the project 
work ■' 

Great. But what about 
flight safety'^ "Regula¬ 
tions tor safety and air¬ 
worthiness are the same 
for both national carriers 
and private operators." 
says Vardhan. "So they 
arc as safe as any other 
aeroplane." But Trehan 
ch(H)ses to be cryptic. 
"Look, 1 can’t comment 
on that, as we are in the 
same business," he says. 
"But you can pul yourself 
in their shoes and you 
will get your answer." 
Civil aviation ministry 
officials, however, con¬ 
firm that the directorate- 
general of civil aviation 
is as strict about clearing 
a private aircraft as he is 
with a national carrier. 
"The scrutiny is tho¬ 
rough," says Gupta. 
"There is no question 
about that." 

If anything, they face 
more checks. And they 
find themselves at a disad¬ 
vantage because they 
receive no help in the mat¬ 



depeiuJ on which way 
Indian civil aviation is 
headed. A section of the 
induslr>' is quietly advan¬ 
cing a case that domestic 
fares be determined on a 
pro rata basis. This will 
cut into Indian Aiilines' 
monopol> and provoke a 
battle of underpricing. 

Air India and foreign 
airlines will benefit most 
Irom this. And air taxi 
operators, now running 
about trying to secure this 
or that concession, will 
tie up with one of the 
world’s biggies and ferry 
passengers to unfancied, 
non-rneiro destinations 
like Lucknow, Ahmcda- 
bad, Hyderabad and so 
on. Indeed, talks arc 
already going on between 
a few air laxi operators 
and foreign airlines. A 
collaboration agreement 
will lake care of all the 
glitches: planes, pas.sen- 
gers and even maintenan¬ 
ce facilities. 

For the moment, 
though, compctitum can¬ 
not be but at a pace deter¬ 
mined by Indian Airlines. 
It determines the price of 
air travel in India and 
accepting it is the only 
way to deal with it. The 
difference is. if private 
airlines can offer value 
for money, there is no 
spectacular evidence of 
this. Yet. • 

SmtiBh PmhnmttMbhmn/ 
NmwOmlM 
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INVESTMENTS 

THE 

BEST 

BETS 


Where to invest when 
the stock markets go 
crashing down 


B efore Harshad Mehta paint¬ 
ed a rainbow and pul a bag 
of scammcd gold at the end 
of it, not very many Indians 
trusted the stock market. 
And prior to the 1992 Budget presented 
by Manmohan Singh, people looked at 
other ways to make — oi invest — 
money. These were perhaps not a 
quarter as remunerative as playing the 
stocks. But equally, the risks of a crash 
were far distant. 

And now, as the bourses, countrywi¬ 
de, live through each terrifying exposu¬ 
re in the great stock steal, small inves¬ 
tors are no more as confident. Many of 
them have lost large sums and even 
middle-level and big players have met 
with the same fate {see Sunday, 31 May 
— 6 June). Do what you might but the 
market has just not behaved. 

Early last week, there were hopes of a 
rallying around. But as news emanated 
from the Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion’s (CBI) Bombay office that several 
brokers were implicated in the multi- 
crore securities scam, there was panic¬ 
selling at the Bombay Stock Exchange 
(BSE). On 28 May, the BSE’s sensitive 
index plunged below the 3,OCX) mark to 
2,963.49 before recovering to finish at 
3,072.48 points. And the BSE national 
index went down by roughly 49 points. 

This was bad showing. But two other, 
factors revealed just how terrible the 
situation was. All along, the Unit Trust 
of India (UTI) and other mutual funds 




THE STOCK MARKH 

Nobody is now as 
confident a\ the bourses 
live through each 
terrifxitn* exposure in 
the great stoc k steal 


GOLD 

The market crash 
could benefit the bullion 
trade. Experts say more 
money i.s likelv to flow 
into this sector, making 
it bullish 


had been engaged in hectic buying to 
shore up the Sensex. To an extent, they 
succeeded. However, last week, they fai¬ 
led to enthuse the investors. 

The second issue that could have 
bolstered the market was good company 
results. And at the start of the season, 
Tata Steel and Larsen & Toubro, for 
example, have posted encouraging wor¬ 
king figures. Did their share prices rise? 
No. They fell. Blue chip companies like 
Teico, Reliance Industries etc. were also 
affected. Category B firms and others 
still lower down the ladder, were savag¬ 
ed by the uncertainty. 

The scare persists. 

This situation will take time — and 
much official effort — to settle. Mean¬ 
while, what do you do with your 


monies? Lock them up in fixed deposits, 
like before? Do a deal with the mutual 
funds? Buy gold? Invest in real estate? 
Or...well, hmmmph...pick up a couple 
of paintings and hope that their prices 
appreciate? In fact, you might not be 
such a dumb-bell if you split your sav¬ 
ings among all these varied activities. 
Here are some details: 


Go for gold 

The Indian’s love of the precious 
metal is legendary. And that legend has 
still much promise left. While the stock 
exchange reacted madly to the budgeta¬ 
ry concessions, the bullion bazaar has 
adapted to the new economic changes 
with relative sobriety. 
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i^urchase decisions have been dictated so far hv the heart and less 
h\ the mind. But the situation mav i han^fe soon 


REAL ESTATE 

Things should be looking up. insiders sav,because the slot k market has 
scared investors and they may be vx illing to put then monies in this trade 


Soon aftenSingh announced that Indi¬ 
ans living abroad for more than six 
months could import upto 5 kg of gold 
by paying a duty of Rs 450 for 10 gm 
(in foreign exchange), prices crashed 
from Rs 4,700 to Rs 4,400. They picked 
up, but came down to Rs 4,200 this 
month, after the import duty was slashed 
by more than half. Until last week, the 
new scheme yielded the government a 
hard currency equivalent of Rs 16 crore 
for five tonnes of gold that was imported. 

But these figures lose their meaning if 
you consider the supply-and-demand 
situation. The country requires anywhe¬ 
re between 150 to 170 tonnes, while pro¬ 
duction has not crossed two ton¬ 
nes. Therefore, even if fresh imports 
touch 35 tonnes — the official target — 
gold prices will hardly be affected, con¬ 
tend market-watchers. 

"Gold is a safe investment," says 
Madhusoodan Daga, a veteran bullion 
expert. "It also has the greatest liquidity 
and this is possible without much for¬ 
mality." Adds Shantilal Sonawala, the 
grand old man of the Bombay bullion 
market: "In the case of gold, you also pos¬ 
sess something tangible: not just a piece 
of paper as in stocks." 

The other advantage is that gold is 
closely linked to currency and this gives 
it protection against depreciation. And 


since most of the gold in the country 
comes fron\abroad, there is less chance 
that a scam artist can manipulate prices: 
the Mehtas of the world have far less 
room here. 

I ndeed, the stock market crash could 
benefit the bullion trade. Experts say 
more money is likely to flow into this 
sector, making it bullish. Watch out for 
another thing: the gold bond scheme. 
Only sketchy details arc available at the 
moment. 

But there are problems, of course. 
You can't make a killing on gold. It will 
fetch you as much appreciation as a fix- 



T 

X he present situation 
will take time—and much 
official effort—to settle. 
Meanwhile, what do you 
do with your monies? 


I ed deposit, but then, it is a commodity of 
I instant liquidity. There are an estimated 
15,000 brokers who are making a living 
I out of gold and they are also booking pro¬ 
fits. Sorry! Speculation is not possible as 
forward trading is banned. 

If you still are of a mind to stnke a rich 
vein, then here are some more lips: 

• Buy gold biscuits and not ornaments. 
Don’t fret. With the abolition of the 
Gold Act, you arc as much entitled to 
own gold biscuits as the Hindi film viH- 
ain.This is available from one gramme 
chips to 50gm bricks. 

• The best months to buy gold are bet¬ 
ween September and March. The metal 
fetches among the lowest prices during 
October-November. 


Art carat 


The concept of investing in art hasn’t 
caught on here, even if painters have 
become terribly commercial by them¬ 
selves. Purchase decisions, by and large, 
have been dictated so far by the heart 
and less by the mind. The situation may 
change soon. Among other develop¬ 
ments, Sotheby’s, London's premier 
auctioneers, have set up a permanent 
office in the capital. 

Kekoo Gandhi, the pioneer art dealer 
of Bombay, reckons that the art 
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scene is hotting up. "People now come 
with a shopping list to the art galleries," 
he says. "M.F. Husain, Krishen Khan- 
na, Anjolic Elc Menon arc the so-called 
blue c(iips in the art business." Ten 
years ago, he adds, these "blue chips" 
cost Rs 5,000 to Rs 10,000 and this has 
risen to Rs 20,000 to Rs 50,000. The ixld 
Husain touches seven figures. 

But what is a good buy and what 
isn't? Some broad tips: 

• Check out for the rarity of a painting, 
its condition, genuineness and historical 
interest and relate its pnee to those of 
comparable works. Seek an expert’s 
help. 

• Don’t be overawed by the name of the 
painter. Examine his present standing in 
the market. 

• If an artist figures frequently in 
reviews, follow him. Visit his next 
public display. 

Painters to watch: Prabhakar Barwe 
(Bombay), Ram Kumar (Delhi), J. Swa- 
minathan (Madras) and Sunil Das (Cal¬ 
cutta), among others. 


Building it up 


The boom in real estate in the Eighties 
tapered off as the decade ended. And the' 
past three years have seen, if not a 
slump, then a very nominal appreciation 
in many parts of the country. Bombay 
and Delhi are the exceptions where pri¬ 
ces have risen headily. Elsewhere, it has 


been sluggish. 

Why? The main reason is thaf the 
•high land prices have made them unaf¬ 
fordable. Liquidity, again, is not easy in 
the business.. Plus, it is very capital- 
intensive. But things should 1^ looking 
up, insiders say, because the stock mar¬ 
ket has scared investors and they may be 
willing to put their monies in this trade. 
Also, the economy is opening up. 

"Real estate is the safest investment,” 
says Gabriel Samuel, a real estate consul¬ 
tant. "The house I stay in has been much 
lived in. I have been getting rent all these^ 
years and yet if I were to sell it today, it 
will fetch me many times the amount I 
had spent on it." 

Murari Chaturvedi, who is in the 
same business and also edits the newly- 
launched Accommodation Times, says 
much the same thing.'He adds: "Real est- 
.flitclias shown an appreciation of at least 
20 per cent every year in the past 50 
years. Even during World War II, prices 
were escalating in Bombay." 


But don’t go where the sharks are. pQf 
example, it is wise to keep off Narima^ 
Point (one square feet of land facing the I 
sea costs Rs 12,(XX)) or Connaugh^ i 
Pla^.Tiy an upcoming conpnercial cent- | 
tre or a planned shopping arcade weli 
within the city, inst^. 

And if you UjjE |be dare, you can 
check out thgj|HMIi^^s in a 1(X) km 
radius (especially in 

Khopoli 
to be hot stuff in 

Second cities like Bangalore, Pune 
and Ahmedabad also show much scope 
but then, as always, a good deal will 
come out of an intimate knowledge of 
the trade. Big bucks can be made, but if 
it is fast money you are looking for, the 
race tracks are more the place you 
should be at. Except that you might win 
a booty or lose all. not the time 

for gamblers. • ' 

Batl9h Pmdnuumbhan/BamImymMi 
NmwtMM 


THETATAS 


MEN OF STEEL 


An uneasy compromise over the Tisco tussle 


O n 27 May, J.R.D. Tata, the 
Grand Old Man of Indian 
industry, met with Ratan 
Tata, his successor as 
chairman of Tata Sons, 
and with Russi Mody, the son of another 
former chairman of Tata Sons, and, 
along with JRD, the last exemplar of the 
old Tata culture. The three men hoped to 
end the flaming dispute that had landed 



the Tatas on the front-pages of every 
newspaper in the country. But they had a 
problem; all three wanted different 
things. 

• Ratan Tata wanted Russi out, and his 
protege, Dr Jamshed J. Irani, installed as 
managing director of Tata Steel (Tisco). 

• Russi Mody had no desire to abandon 
his chair simply because Ratan wanted 
to get rid of him. Moreover, he was deter- 

RATAN, JRD 
AND RUSSI 


Each ffot 
something he 
wanted. And 
each lost out 
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JAMSHED IRANI AND RUSSIMODY 

Sonic asked for coffee at the end of the nieetinff. Others, in an 
effort at levity, sufif^ested champaffne. But whose celebration 

was it? 


mined to stall J.J. Irani's elevation. 

• J.R D Tata wanted Ratan’s position 
as head of the Tala empire to be so firm¬ 
ly established that nobody could dream 
of challenging it. If in the pnxiess, Russi 
had to go, then so be it. But unlike the 
other two. he wanted all this done m as 
discreet a manner as possible, without 
attracting an> media attention. 

On 28 May. when the Tisco board 
met at Bombay House, the three announ¬ 
ced that they had eventually arrived at 
some kind of compromise. Kach got 
something he wanted. And each lost out. 

• Ratan tailed to oust Russi. But manag¬ 
ed to gel Irani appointed managing direc¬ 
tor of Tisco 

• Mody stayed on as chairman, but ced¬ 
ed diiy-to-day control of Tisco to Irani, 
whose elevation he was unable to stall. 

• JRD ensured that Ratan was not best¬ 
ed by Russi. But he was unable to assist 
Ratan in his endeavour to oust Mody. 
And the squabbles of the Tatas remained 
the stuff of headlines. 

Small wonder then, that when at 3..30 
pm on 28 May, the,directors decided that 
the dispute had been resolved, nobody 
was sure whether it was a time for tears 
or for cheers. Some asked for coffee at 
the end of the meeting. Others, in an 


effort at levity, suggested champagne. 

Finally, it was Mody who decided 
that bubbly beat bitterness. Two bottles 
of champagne were sent lor, their corks 
popped, and the world was told that all 
was well with Bombay House. 

B ut whose celebration was it? And 
were the squabbles really over? The 
press was divided over interpretations of 
the compromise arrangement. Some 
thought It institutionalised a further con¬ 
flict — hardly the result that JRD had 
hoped for. Others conceded that they 
had underestimated Ratan and hailed 
him as a new management Machiavelli 
— hardly the image that the soft-spoken 
head of Tata Sons aspired to. And yet 
others wrote virtual obituaries for Russi 
Mody and decided that he'd been humi¬ 
liated — hardly the conclusion that 
Mody had hoped would be drawn when 
he sent for the champagne. 

The trouble with the compromise was 
that it left everybody unhappy, though 
all concerned feigned joy. Said Russi 
Mody after the meeting: "All I was real¬ 
ly concerned with was the future and 
image of Tata Steel. The Tala culture is 
something that I have been brought up 
on. And we have proved that we can all 


work together to pre.serve it."* 

S.A. Sabavala, vice-chairman of Tata 
Steel, who changed sides at the end of 
the battle to side with JRD and Ratan, 
also claimed that the compromise left 
everyone happy. "There were no heated 
arguments and no discussions. The enti¬ 
re affair was over in 15 minutes," he 
said. "I am sorry that there has been so 
much speculation about us in the press. 
But it was simply a lack of communica¬ 
tion between Tatas and the media." 

If Jamshed Irani thought that he had 
got what he wanted, then he wa^r being 
uncharacteristically modest when Sun¬ 
day reached him at his hotel, the even¬ 
ing after the meeting. "Being the manag¬ 
ing director of Tisco means much more 
responsibility," he declaimed. "It will be 
a challenge for me." 

B ut who will the challenge come 
from? By the end of the meeting, the 
Tisco directors were so busy assuring 
the waiting Bombay media that the tus¬ 
sle was over that nobody was really sure 
just what the details of this compromise 
were. 

Some outlines, however blurred, did 
emerge: 

a)Irani would take over as managing 
director on 22 July. 

b) Mody would retain responsibility for 
certain management functions. These 
included Tisco’s successful exports divi¬ 
sion, run by senior executive director 
Aditya Kashyap, and the company's 
international operations, including its 
attempts to raise money abroad. 

c) As in all companies, the chairman 
would have authority over the managing 
director. But would this be executive 
authority? If you take the line that 
Mody's executive power came from his 
designation as managing director, then 
he had lost that authority. But if it came 
from his second designation as chair¬ 
man (which he still retains) then things 
were less clear. 

d) For the record, Mody took the line 
that he would no longer be involved in 
the day-to-day running of Tisco: Jam¬ 
shedpur, the marketing division, finan¬ 
ce, etc. 

e) So what kind of authority would he 
have over Irani? Would the managing 
director report to the chairman? Or 
would the chairman simply preside over 
board meetings? 
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JRD wanted Ratcm \s position as head of the Tata empire to he 
so firmly established that nobody could dream ofchallenfmii 
it. If in the process, Rnssi had to }io, then so be it 


f) The situation was further confused by 
the appointment of a new body, an execu¬ 
tive committee that would be chaired by 
Mody and would include Ratan, Saba- 
vala and Irani. Would Irani report to a 
body that he was already part of? 

g) The controversial Tata Sons resolu¬ 
tion requiring executive chairmen to reti¬ 
re at 65 and non-executive chairmen to 
step down at 75, did not come up at the 
board meeting. The official Bombay 
House position is that it will be consider¬ 
ed by the directors at ’’some future date". 
In theory, this could pose problems for 
Mody, who turns 75 early next year. 
Unofficially, Tata Steel sources said 
that Mody had been assured that the job 
was his for as long as he wanted it. But 
this was not officially confirmed. 

T here were always two ways of look¬ 
ing at the Tisco tussle. According to 
Russi Mody\ supponers, the problem 
was that Ratan wanted contiol over the 
company. Accordingly, he conspired 
with Irani last December to humiliate 
Mody into reversing board-level 
appointments. When Mody made it 
clear that he would stay and fight, Ratan 
got Tala Sons to pass a retirement resolu¬ 
tion in an eftort to force him out. 

According to this view, Ratan has 
behaved disgracefully It is possible that 
Mody was wrong in his decision to pro¬ 
mote two executives last winter. And 
Ratan may well have been right to seek 
JRD’s support in reversing those promo¬ 
tions. But there is no possible justifica¬ 
tion for ousting Mexiy, who has given 
his life to Tala Steel and who has presid¬ 
ed over the most spectacular growth in 
profits in its history. Proponents of this 
theory .see Mody as an unfortunate vic¬ 
tim of Ratan’s insecurity and Irani’s 
ambition. 

It was this view that caused so many 
people to speak out in Mody’s favour. 
Trade unions, political parties, chief 
ministers and newspaper columnists, all 
look the line that he was being treated 
shabbily. 

And among the directors of Tala 
Steel, the board split on broadly Parsi 
and non-Parsi lines: of the non¬ 
executive directors, those on Ratan’s 
side were J.R.D. Tata, Nani Palkhivala, 
Nusli Wadia, S.A. Sabavala and Sam 
Palia. Those sympathetic to Mody tend¬ 
ed to be non-Parsis: L.P. Singh, P,K. 
Kaul, Mantosh Sondhi, D.C. Kothari 
and Akbar Hyderi. 

This gave both sides six votes each 


among the 13 non-executive directors. 
Finally, Keshub Mahindra came out for 
Ratan after J.R.D.* Tala personally 
approached him. And Russi Mody lost 
the support of the maj(xity of the non¬ 
executive directors. 

Once that happened, he also lost the 
ability to object to Irani's elevation. 

B ut there is another view of the Ti.sco 
tangle. According to this theory, 
Ratan never intended to oust Riissi. The 
Tala Sons resolution was merely a sug¬ 
gestion and not a directive that was bind-* 
mg on all Tala companies. And in any 
case, it was not directed at Mody, who 
was quite welcome to .stay on as chair¬ 
man for as long as he liked. 

What Ratan objected to was Russi's 
insistence that dc.spite being nearly 75, 
he could continue to look after the day- 
to-day running of Tisco. In Bombay 
House’s view, the job called for a youn¬ 
ger man. And both Ratan and JRD felt 
that J.J. Irani, who was already joint 
managing director, was the best choice. 

It was this view that the twoTatas con¬ 
veyed to Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 
and finance minister Manmohan Singh, 
when they called on them in Delhi a few 
days before the crucial board meeting. 


Ratan, in panicular, insisted that he was 
being misunderstood and that Russi was 
imagining plots where none existed. 

As for Mody's objections to Irani, the 
twoTatas felt that these were personal in 
nature, and should therefore ignored. 
After all, they argued, it was Russi who 
had given the number two slot in the 
company. How could he now change his 
mind? 

The Mtxiy camp says that this view is 
an afterthought. Had it not been for the 
public uproar and the widespread feel¬ 
ing that Mody was being treated shabbi¬ 
ly, Ratan would have gone for broke; tak¬ 
en over as chairman himself, with Irani 
as managing director. (An overconfi¬ 
dent Irani outlined precisely this scena¬ 
rio to Ifutia Today last December.) 

Now that a compromise formula has 
been evolved, it is difficult to say which 
view was correct. What is clear is that 
both Ratan and Russi have met each 
other half-way. It is less clear whether 
the amicability generated by the cham¬ 
pagne that washed down this compromi¬ 
se will last once the bubbles have 
subsided. • 

SmtiBhPMdmanmbhanand 
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MUOAR PATHERYA 


In defence of 
HARSHAD MEHTA 

-4.,- 

While most fingers are pointed at the big bull, there could be 

another side to the story 


The Central 

Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation (CBl) may 
or may not be able 
to piece together 
evidence against 
Harshad Shantilal 
Mehta for funnell¬ 
ing the public sec¬ 
tor units\urpluscs 
into equities, but the stock market has 
already passed its verdict. Guilty. 

Mehta has been sentenced guilty by 
the thousands t)f investors he helped 
create. Fault: the 30 per cent drop in the 
sensitive index, which has ruinetl their 
great Indian middle class dream. 

It has taken only a month for the 
media and the investors to tear the 
legend of Harshad Mehta into pieces. 
Until mid-April, Mehta was being 
publicly hailed as the Messiah; today he 
is being accused of having gambled his 
way through the market. Until a couple 
of months ago, Mehta was being credit¬ 
ed for having created a new urban upper- 
middle class; today even my squash part¬ 
ner, a minor beneficiary, hisses: ’’The 
bastard should go to jail." 

Investors are not complaining that 
Mehta ‘misappropriated’ Rs 622 crore, 
that was due to the State Bank of India. 
The reason for their ire is that the Mehta 
expose broke up the bull party, bringing 
the market down before anybody could 
sell out. You always need a scapegoat 
for the ruin of a community. If it is not 
Vesuvius, it is Section 8()m (which trig¬ 
gered the 1986 sux'k market crash) or a 
gloomy Merril Lynch forecast (the 1990 
stock market crash) or Harshad Mehta 
(present tense). 

Accusation: Mehta recklessly pushed 
up the price of cement giant ACC. 
E^fence: Mehta began buying ACC at 
Rs 300 a couple of years ago. He owned 


more than five percent of the company’s 
st(K'ks and even though the price went 
on to appreciate to Rs 11,0(X) at its peak, 
Mehta’s average cost may have been no 
more than Rs 2,500. Here are some of 
my reasons why Mehta may have been a 
net purchaser of the ACC equity at all 
prices: 

• To increase his .stake. 

• To keep the sti^k on the boil and 
increase the net value of his portfolio. 

• To build huge trading bUK'ks and pri¬ 
vately place these with the mutual funds. 

• His own perception of the future poten¬ 
tial of ACC as a profit-earner. 

Mehta explained his rationale: the 
replacement cost of a plant of ACC's 


size at today’s prices is Rs 4,(K)() crore. 
Mehta figured that if a new cement plant 
were to go on steam, the price per bag 
would need to rise from Rs 90 to Rs 130 
for the greenfield project to be commer¬ 
cially viable, because at today’s infiated 
rate of installation, the project would be 
commissioned at a much higher cost 
than the old plants. At a price of Rs 130 
per bag, ACC would make a profit 
before tax of Rs 700 crore. Applying a 
IVH (pnee/eammgs) ratio of 25, ACC’s 

Until mld-Aprll, Mehta was being 
publicly hailed as the Messiah; today 
he Is being accused of having 
gambled his way through the market 
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share price, Mehta calculated, was 
worth Rs 9,000. Unto each his opinion. 
If Mehta strongly believed that the great 
opportunity of the moment lay in buying 
ACC even at, say, Rs 8,000, there is no 
law that could prevent him from perceiv¬ 
ing so. The next time Nemish Shah buys 
Mico at Rs 3,(K)0, will the Bombay 
Stock Exchange (BSE) ask him not to? 
So on sober hindsight, Mehta may not 
have been as reckless in ACC as appears 
to the public. 

Accusation: Mehta built up a bull hype 
and lured investors to their doom. 
Defence: Apart from his occasional 
explanations for investing in ACC or 
Apollo Tyres, Mehta never publicly 
advocated the purchase/sale of any 
stock. When I interviewed him for my 
column in The Economic Times in 
late-1991, asking him to name his most 
favoured purchase for 1992, Mehta 
politely declined on the grounds that it 
would have a speculative fallout. When 
HusinessWorld interviewed him in their 


A hoarding put up by the *Harshad 
Mehta Fan Club’ In Calcutta, Ufging 
Mehta to koop up the fight as victory 
la Inevitable 



When Mehta is accused of 
scooping the Budget in 
advance, the inference is 
that Sardar Manmohan 
gave the Budget papers to 
Mehta to have a look at 


22 April i.ssue and asked him to recom¬ 
mend scrips for investment, Mehta 
replied: ’’Sorry, I would not like to 
answer this question." When he was ask¬ 
ed to venture a guess about the possible 
quote of the Sensex by Diwali 1992, 
Mehta refused again, saying that the 
index was too "unpredictable". My argu¬ 
ment is: if Mehta did want to sucker 
investors, he would have recommended 
scrips left, right and centre, whipped up 
a speculative hysteria and quietly exited. 

Accusation: Mehta had scooped the 
Budget in advance, making appropriate 
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pre-emptive purchases on the stock 
market. 

Defence: The inference is that Sardar 
Manmohan gave the Budget papers to 
Mehta to have a look at — or Mehta 
nicked a copy*4nterestingly, The Busi¬ 
ness & PcMti^l Observer interviewed 
Mchtajji^lW February, the D-Day itself, 
Mehitf^as asked what Budget he expec¬ 
ted. and he replied: "Looking at the pres¬ 
ent economic situation, we cannot 
expect an easy Budget...It is too much to 
expect (part convertibility). The govern¬ 
ment has already made it clear that it is 
not going in for any more devaluation/' 
Mehta was wrong on both counts, which 
is surprising for someone alleged to 
have had the Budget in advance. Firstly, 
the Budget was an easy one, and 
secondly, part convertibility was intro¬ 
duced. If Mehta had been leaked the 
Budget, it is doubtful that his informer 
forgot to mention the part convertibility 
bit becau.se that was one of the biggest 
factors to have subsequently moved the 
market. As far as the exemption of weal¬ 
th tax on shares is concerned, even some- 
i one as remotely connected with the 
South BI(Kk as me, had picked up the 
whisper. A financial daily in Calcutta 
had also hinted of a strong possibility of 
this wealth tax exemption. Interestingly, 
the very paper later ran a story that 
Mehta was privy to the Budget in advan¬ 
ce. My argument is: if Mehta can be 
accused of getting the Budget in advan¬ 
ce, why can’t the newspaper in que.stion 
also be accused of the same? A few 
years ago, when this paper had supposed¬ 
ly scooped certain important Budget pro- 
pt^sals, it l(K)k credit for investigative 
journalism. When Mehta allegedly scoo¬ 
ped the Budget — only an assumption, I 
don’t think he did — wc conclude, he 
must have acquired the information by 
paying for it. Couldn’t the newspaper 
have also done the same ? 

Accusation: Harshad Mehta is a liar. 
Defence: If the assumption was that 
Mehta knew what was coming in the 
Budget but put up an ignorant front, then 
this is unlikely. That didn’t appear to be 
his style. For the last few months, Mehta 
has been shooting his mouth off on a 
variety of subjects — the kind of profits 
Growmore (one of Mehta’s highly- 
successful companies) will make in 
1992-93, the amount of tax he will pay 
in his personal capacity in 1991-92 and 
the kind of money he could bring into 
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(he'country if the rupee became fully con¬ 
vertible. Mehta was definitely optimis¬ 
tic about the 1992 Budget, so was my 
mum. This was because he believed that 
the finance minister hud little time to pre¬ 
sent his previous Budget and the 1992 
one would fully reflect the impact of 
reforms and liberalisatii^. Knowing 
Mehta's style, if he was co?Rt|4fc about 
the wealth tax exemption on he 

would have gone to town on it. 
accusation that Mehta knew the Budg^- 
in advance but kept mum, appears 
unlikely. 

Accusation: Mehta was a'blind optimist. 
Defence: In fact, some of his Icss- 


ago.Your stock consistently averages a 
market pnee of Rs 200-250. Then after 
waiting, for two decades, the stock 
jumps to Rs 11,000 in the space of 22 
months. Will you complain that you 
have been suckered? Or will you walk 
with a spring in your step, thanking the 
heavens for finally being able 'to buy a 
second-hand Maruti? 

Or take the case of Mazda Industries. 
In December 1991, the Mazda stock quo- 
. ted around par value, having accumulat- 
'ed a loss of Rs 3.05 crore. Mehta bought 
into the company, purchased the assets 
and leased it hack to the management. 
The company’s cash flow improved | 
overnight. Besides, with the assumption | 



Harshad liMita coming out of thaCBIbulklliigrtlia bull la comorad 


publicised observations make him 
appear to be quite a conservative. He 
told Money Matters that he saw a Sensex 
of between 3,300 and 3,500 by the 1993 
Budget. (The Sensex exceeded this esti¬ 
mate by 1,000 points, ten months before 
schedule!) He indicated to 
BusinessWorld, when the index was 
I around its peak, that he foresaw a ‘correc- 
I tion’ and wondered why investors 
•should not prepare for a 20 per cent fall. 
He also went to the extent of predicting 
that "the bubble will certainly burst in 
the case where people have picked up 
stock in the sick units. 

Accusation: Mehta suckered small 
investors for his personal benefit. 
Defence: Absolute bullshit. You have 
ten shares of ACC purchased 20 .years 


being that a part of Mehta’s trading pro¬ 
fits would reflect in the balance sheet of 
Mazda Industries, the Mazda stock jum¬ 
ped. At its peak, the Mazda stock quoted 
at Rs 1,650 (Rs 7.50 at its bottom in 
1991). The Mazda investor, who was 
stuck with the shares until late last year, 
has made the killing of his life. How has 
Mehta suckered investors? 

In ACC, the only traders to suffer 
were those who sold short. Mehta 
demanded delivery, the prices rose due 
to the amount of money flowing into the 
stock and the bears were ruined. Why 
did the shorters sell what they did not 
own in the first place? Why blame Har- 
shad Mehta for pushing up ACC’s price 
when their short position was itself res^ 
ponsible for the sharp rise? In Mazda's 
case, now that the stock has collapsed to 


Rs 200, Mehta is also made out to be the 
villian. My point is: after the stock jump¬ 
ed 150-fold, why didn't the investors 
book their profits? Besides, who asked 
them to buy at fancy prices of Rs 1,000 
and above? Why blame the scam for 
their misery when the truth is that they 
were plain greedy? 

Accusation: Mehta alone rigged the 
market. 

Defence: On the contrary, Mehta’s 
name was used without his knowledge 
on a variety of occasions, to rig stocks, 
by different speculators. Take the case 
of Powerflow, a Bangalore-based cop¬ 
per wire manufacturer, for example. The 
stock jumped from a January quote of 
Rs 20 to a I992rhigh of Rs 80 on the 
rumour that Mehta is being elevated to 
the board of the company. The manag¬ 
ing director of Powerflow dismissed this 
rumour. What possibly transpired was 
this: traders on the BSE (not Mehta) 
picked up a chunk of the company’s sha¬ 
res, floated the rumour of Mehta’s 
involvement in the management, push¬ 
ed the prices up, lured tempted investors 
— and then quietly sold out. The Mehta 
name came to be conveniently used for 
the purposes of rigging by all and sundry 
in counters where Mehta possibly had 
no shareholdings at all. 

Besides, who do we blame for the rig¬ 
ging of a Slock like Tinplate (a Tala com¬ 
pany) which was pushed up shamelessly 
from Rs 30 (as on 9.7.91) to a high of Rs 
225 (as on 30.3.92) against a very avera¬ 
ge projected earnings per share of Rs 4 
for 1991-92? Observers on the market 
feel that interested parties (some say the 
management) had a role in the rise of Tin¬ 
plate shares to enable the company to 
float a fully convertible debenture issue 
to be converted into shares at Rs 22.50 
each. So when we talk of rigging, why 
talk df only Harshad Mehta when other 
re.spectable names may also have been 
involved? 

Accusation: Mehta’s scam has irrevoca¬ 
bly undermined investor cofidence. 
Defence: On the contrary, Mehta has 
played an important role in liberating 
the stock market’s constricted vision. 
Until the beginning of the year, no one 
could visualise an index of beyond 
2,S(X). Today, respectable fmancial ana¬ 
lysts are talking of an index of21,000 by 
2000 AD. Mehta (and Nemish Shah) 
took the stock market from a tidbit on 
the business colunuis to headline status 
on the front page. • 
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Subash Qhlsingh with Inder Jit: chalking out a now stratogy 


Spoiling for a fight 


G orkha supremo Subash Ghi- 
singh might be running out 
of steam, but not out of 
ideas. So he keeps the Left 
Front government in West 
Bengal and the Congress at the Centre 
guessing about what lies round the bend 
in the hills of Darjeeling. Ghismgh just 
won’t give up. 

"Have you seen the Adivasis play the 
madaal (a percussion instrument)?" he 
quizzed, when Sunday met him at his 
plush Lalkuthi office last month. "Some¬ 
times they beat one side of it," he explai¬ 
ned, "and sometimes the other. We have 
to do the same thing in politics". Clearly, 
Ghisingh is planning a change of tack, 
and is determined to whip up an agita¬ 
tion against the inclusion of Nepali in 
the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution. 


Nepali V5 Gorkha bhasa; Subash Ghismgh readies for a 
showdown on the language issue 


The Centre has promised to consider the 
demand, being raised by the various poli¬ 
tical panics, in the next session of 
Parliament. 

In fact, Ghisingh has to, if he is to 
keep Darjeeling’s predominantly 
Nepali (Gorkha, according to Ghisingh) 
population under his spell. His recent 
moves have backfired, leaving him dis¬ 
consolate and embarrassed. He had hop¬ 
ed to gain political mileage by creating a 
controversy regarding the status of Dar¬ 
jeeling. He had argued that the Indo- 
Nepalese Friendship Treaty of 1950 had 
rendered all previous treaties null and 
void. Consequently, the Treaty of 
Sugawlee (1815), signed between Nepal 
and the British Indian Government, mak¬ 
ing Darjeeling a part of British India, 


stood abrogated. So. said Ghisingh, Dar¬ 
jeeling had become a no man's land. 

B ut his line of reasoning impressed 
no one. And he is now ready with 
the new agenda of proiesi. When Ghi¬ 
singh returned to Darjeeling from Delhi 
iast month, he brought no trophies back. 
He had failed to meet Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao despite his long 
stay in the capital and it was rumoured 
that he had been snubbed by home mini¬ 
ster S.B. Chavan as well. In fact, Ghi¬ 
singh himself described his trip to Delhi 
as a - "flop" to newsmen at the Bagdogra 
airport. 

Clearly, Narasimha Rao, heading a 
minority government, was in no mood 
to play up Ghishing to nettle West 
Bengal chief minister Jyoti Basu, whose 
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gicit supp()rt IS vital for pushing through 
the Centre’s policy reforms. The conten¬ 
tious Centre-state relation of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s time has been largely replaced by 
one of peaceful coexistence under Rao, 
and Ghisingh’s importance to the Centre 
appears to have dir!TIQU]cd. 

In the absence of^ything more 
inflammable, Ghisingh had no choice 
but to pick the over-worked buVfelill sen¬ 
sitive issue of language to pep up']i(>pu- 
lar sentiments in his favour. In recent 
times, Ghishingh has been championing 
the cause of the Gorkhas, as opposed to 
the interests of the Nepalis. So when the 
Congress-backed MP from Sikkim, Dil 
Kumari Bhandari, proposed a constitu¬ 
tional amendment, in April, for the inclu¬ 
sion of the Nepali in the Eighth Schedu¬ 
le, Ghisingh and his men jumped at the 
opportunity to oppose the move. 

The first round of opposition, 
however, came from the most unlikely 
quarters: the Congress(I) itself. Inder Jit 
Khullar, the party’s GNLF-backed MP 
from Darjeeling, told the Lok Sabha on 
8 May that a constitutional recognition 
of Nepali would have far-reaching soci¬ 
al and political implications. Nepali, 
said Inder Jit, "is at present not only the 
national language of Nepal, it is al.so the 
language of the Nepalis abroad (outside 
Nepal), including several lakhs residing 
and working in India" (in accordance 



ProMssloiiItts in DaijMlInf: Nepalis, 
ananresolved controversy 

with Article 7 of the Indo-Ncpalcsc trea¬ 
ty of 1950). In contrast, Gorkha bhasha. 


CHANGING WITH TIME 

The various issues Ghisingh has raised so far 

1986: Ghisingh launches the Gorkhaland agitation for a separate state 
amidst widespread violence in the Darjeeling hills. 

1988: Signs an accord with the government of West Bengal and settles 
for the formation of an autonomous hill council. He also drops the demand 
for the inclusion of the Gorkha language in the Eighth Schedule of the 
Constitution. 

1990-91: He raises the bogey of ‘Greater Nepal’, alleging that the leftists 
and Sikkim chief minister Nar Bahadur Bhandari are abetting Nepalese 
expansionism. 

Early 1992: Ghisingh declares the Darjeeling hill areas and parts of the 
Dooars and Kalimpong to be no man’s land. 

May 1992: He raises the language issue as the no-man’s-land 
controversy fizzles out. 


or Qorkhas, or 'reciprocal Nopalls' — 

he pleaded, was ihe language of ihc "set¬ 
tled Gorkhas", who have been declared 
to be Indian cili/ens by the Government 
of India notification of 23 August 
1988", following the Darjeeling accord 

G hisingh*s political stand is quite 
similar. "Under no circumstances 
can the Government of India include the 
Nepali language, spoken by the ‘recipro¬ 
cal people', in the Eighth Schedule of 
the Indian Constitution so long as the 
Article 8 of the Indo-Nepalese treaty 
remains in foree," warns Ghisingh. Of 
late, he has been using the term ‘recipro¬ 
cal people’ all too frequently. Article 7 
of the treaty with Nepal lays down: "The 
Government of India and Nepal agree to 
grant on reciprocal basis to the nationals 
of one country in the territories of the 
other, the same privileges, in the matter 
of residence, ownership of property, par¬ 
ticipation in trade and commerce and pri¬ 
vileges of a similar matter," without pro¬ 
viding political rights. Ghisingh has 
chosen to call the people enjoying these 
privileges - ‘reciprocal people’. 

Not everybody agrees. Ananda 
Pathak, CPK M) central committee mem¬ 
ber and former secretary of the party's 
Darjeeling unit, counters Ghisingh’sthe- 
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PROS AND CONS 

Arguments for and against Nepali 


■ Nepali is the lingua franca of 
more than one crore people in 
India. It is not just used in 
Darjeeling but in Himachal 
Pradesh, Tripura. Sikkim and 
several parts of Uttar Pradesh. 
There is no such language as 
Gorkha bhasa. 

■ Most of the people who speak 
Nepal] in India are Iflflians. Only a 
handful have any identity problem. 
It will not be easy to thrust a new 
nomenclature on them. 

■ A language cannot be confined 
within national borders. Americans 
and Australians speak English. 


■ Nep^i.is spoken only by the 
‘re9jpfbcal Nepalis’. The Nepalis 
who are Indian citizens speak 

' Gorkha bhasa. 

■ The Ladakhis and Bhutias use 
the same script and speak the same 
language as the Tibetans across the 
border. Yet their languages are 
called Ladakhi and Bhutia—not 
Tibetan. Similarly,'the language of . 
the Indian Nepalis should be called 
Gorkha bhasa. 

■ The term Nepali implies from/or 
belonging to Nepal. How can 
Indians accept the language of a 
foreign country? 


sis: "It is absurd to say that Nepali is 
spoken only by the ‘reciprocal people’", 
says Palhak. "Nepali is as Indian as any 
other language sj-Kikcn in this country. It 
IS derived from Sanskrit and Prakrit; it is 
spoken by a crore of Indians; four 
Legislative Assemblies (West Bengal, 
Sikkim, Himachal Pradesh and Tripura) 
have given the language official status; 
even the Sahilya Akademi recognises it. 
Yet Subash Ghismgh is trying to force 
the seven lakh people of the Darjeeling 
hills into accepting what he calls Gorkha 
bfuisha." 

Pathak and his partymen argue that 
the interests of one crore Nepali- 
speaking people should be served before 
the interests of the seven lakh people 
that Ghising has in mind. 

G hismgh's present attitude is a remar¬ 
kable turnaround from the stand he 
had taken earlier. He may have forgotten 
that in the late Sixties and early Seven¬ 
ties, when he was part of an organisation 
called -Nilo Jhanda or the Blue Flag Bri¬ 
gade. he was a vocal champion of the 
Nepali cause. Here is a quote from one 
of the pamphlets he had authored then: 
"I was bom a Nepali, I will live like a 
Nepali and I will die a Nepali; even the 
soil 1 am to be buried in, will be Nepali." 
In the light of such strong sentiments in 


the past, his present stand appears to be 
more than a little hypocritical. 

But if Ghisingh has pertbrmed a volte- 
face, the Congress remains ambivalent 
on the language question. While Dil 
Kumari Bhandari proposed the constitu¬ 
tional amendment with the consent of 
the Congress and other parties. Con¬ 
gress MP Inder Jit rose to oppose it. 
What then is the precise party policy? 

But while the Congress refuses to 
rrutke up its mind, Ghisingh and Inder Jit 
have made up theirs. And they are rabid¬ 
ly against anything Nepali. They feel the 
peop\c of Darjeeling are proud of being 
Indian citzens. Says Irider Jit: "They are 
happy to draw a clear and sharp distinc- 


Ghisingh's present attitude 
is a remarkable turnaround 
from the stand he had taken 
earlier. He may have 
forgotten that in the late 
Sixties and early Seventies, 
he was a vocal champion of 
the Nepali cause 


tion between themselves as Indians and 
those who are ‘reciprocal Nepalese'... 
and do not wish to be seen as having any 
link, even remotely, with Nepal, and are 
eager to ensure.that there is no scope for 
any doubt regarding their commitment 
to their motherland: India." The sugge.s- 
tion seems to be that only those who call 
themselves Gorkhas are genuine 
citizens, while the Nepalis are are not. 

There are others, however, who feel 
differently. "I remember the time when 
Moraiji Desai visited Darjeeling as 
Prime Minister," recalls Ananda Pathak, 
"and all hell broke loose when he said 
that Nepali was a foreign language, so 
much so that he couldn't make his jour¬ 
ney back by road, and had to be flown 
out in a helicopter." 

To this, Ghisingh has a ready answer. 
He promises to withdraw all opposition 
to the inclusion of Nepali in the Eighth 
Schedule provided the Centre recognises 
the 'reciprocal Nepalis' as Indian 
citizens, just as it has done for the Gork¬ 
has, through a gazette notification. "1 
will have nothing to say on the language 
issue." concedes Ghisingh, "if that is 
done". 

Gazette notifications can do strange 
things to languages. • 
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Politiciaivtumed-actor 

Ramakrishna Hegde reverses the trend in Indian politics 


*»T^ 

I ri^ 


1 C only acting' je^tpcrience I 
lavc had," laughs Ramak¬ 
rishna Hcgdc, "was when I 
was 14 years old. I had played the roFe of 
a girl in some silly schwl play." But thar 
has not deterred ihe charismatic leader 
from Karnataka. Today, at the ripe age 
of 65, he is all sci to act m a Kannada fea¬ 
ture film. 

Marana MruUmga {Drums Of Death) 
will be launching Hegdt, the star, on a 
course he describes as a "pleasant diver¬ 


before Hegde succumbed to persuasion 
by producer Chidambara Shetty. 

The first opposition to Hegde*s deci¬ 
sion came from the home-front. "Sha- 
kuntala (his wife) has been opposed to it 
as is Bharat (son)," Hegde tells Sunday. 
"because Jjhey are afraid it will hurt my 
piolilical career." With somewhat typical 
wifely candour, Shakuntala Hegde had 
asked her husband, "Why all this, at this 
age?" 

He has a reason, Hegde reveals — the 
".secret ambition to direct a film". That is 



At the mahumtot Marana Mridanga^ Hegde faced the 
camera with ease. It was heroine Malashree who 
muffed her lines 


sion for me". And presumably, not a dif¬ 
ficult one. For thc(formcr)chicf minister 
will be playing ihai role in reel-life kx). 

His decision places him back in the 
spotlight. His may not be the only politi¬ 
cal presence in soulh Indian films — 
N.T. Rama Rao and Jayalalilha have 
made a successful transition from the 
silver .screen to the portals of power, and 
even Karnataka chief minister, S. Banga- 
rappa, once made an unfortunate foray 
into filmdom — but Hegde’s step from 
politics to films is a reversal of the usual 
process in thie south. 

Rumours that Hegde had been offered 
a role had been afloat for some time 


not what he’s doing in Marana 
Mridanga, but he feels it’s "the next best 
thing". 

Hegde, who cites Dr Zhivago, My 
Fair Lady, Manthan, Sparsh and films 
by Hitchcock as among his favourites, 
had an easy ti me when he faced the came¬ 
ra for the first time recently, and if the 
shot was spoilt, it was because co-star 
Malashree, Kannada film-goers’ heart- 
throb, muffed her lines. 

The film seems to let Hegde go on as 
pretty much himself. Wardrobe expen¬ 
ses, on his account, are close to nil, since 
Hegde is to report on the sets clad in his 
usual attire of khadi kurta, trousers and 


I Nehru vests, and even his close-cropped 
white beard is to be spared the dye. 

Marana Mridanga's producer, Shet¬ 
ty. has a number of hits to his credit, and 
director B. Ramamurthy has had a run of 
no less than seven mega-succe^scs. 
Their present venture is a political film 
which has, as its central character, a 
chief minister who tries to bring in an 
Act eradicating goondahm — much in 
the way Hegde had during his real chief 
mini.siership. 

The plot takes a twist when the chief 
mini.ster’s boyhood friend, who has 
become a business tycoon, has the 
leader killed in a personal bid for more 
power. Revenge is perpetrated by the 
slain man's daughter. 

There is a feeling that there is more to 
Hegde's decision than a mere desire to 
act. After his ambitions for a greater role 
at the Centre were crushed, he has been 
trying to regain his support base in Kar¬ 
nataka. The film, which will in some 
measure hearken back to the early 
Eighties, is accordingly seen by some as 
being aimed not just at the box office but 
the ballot box as well. 

Over the last couple of months, 
Hegde has been holding hectic parleys 
with his former foe-turned-friend, H.D. 
Deve Gowda, to start a new state party. 
With elections to the legislative Assemb¬ 
ly a politically-short two years away, the 
film could mark Hegde’s return to the 
mainstream. 

But as far as Shetty is concerned, cast¬ 
ing Hegde has been little short of a filmi 
coup. "I have always liked him," he exul¬ 
ts, and Malashree adds her bit in pidgin 
English. She is "very happy," she says,, 
to be acting with him. 

And no wonder. Hegde brings man¬ 
ners to moviedom not previously in any 
great evidence. After the mahurat shot, 
as Malashree looks desperately around 
for a place to sit, it is he who offers her 
his chair. 

But what about the kind of rumours 
that dog people in films? Isn’t Hegde 
afraid his name might be romantically 
linked with his heroine’s, for instance? 
Grins Hegde, failing easily into gossip- 
magazine parlance, "My wife has abso¬ 
lute trust in me!" • 

OmiiI Umkm9h/BMngalorm 
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et another sou* 
them bomb- 
shell has deci- 
ded to move 
to Bombay to 
try her luck in 
Hindi movies. 

Shanti(Miya — a slightly 
more attractive version of 
elder sister Bhanupriya. who 
failed singularly in her attem¬ 
pt to conquer Bombay — is 
undeterred by the fact that 
her first film, Saugandh, 
flopped miserably. She ins¬ 
ists that she’s going to be 
around for a while, especial¬ 
ly now that Sajna Saath 
Nibhana hpsn't done too 
badly. 

She certainly knows how 
to stay in the news, anyway, 
if the rumours doing the 
rounds about her affair with 
Akshay Kumar are anything 
to go by. 



jHANTIPR'V^ 


uiiidy 

^K^ll^^eiKMtth. And 
^^Q^Vihe jankiok 
eyed star 
mnintaini dntt 
if film magwhies.find some 
of his co-sian) insist on 
spreading nimoiirs about his 
passionate love affair with 
Madhuri Dixit (who’s she?), 
diey will have to contend 
with him. 

This little diatribe was, 
apparently, occasioned by 


e stole the 
limelight 

playing ^ TlT ^ 

Nanhe in the 
soap opera 
//um,Log, and | 
soon became the heaitthrob 
of the nation. Trying to make 
it in films was the next logi¬ 
cal step. 

And that’s exactly what 
Abhinav Chaturvedi did, 
signing up for a couple of 
movies with producers who 
wished to cash in on his Hum 
Log image. But alas, these 
ventures sank without a trace 
at the box office, and the 
Bombay film industry soon 
lost interest in the baby¬ 
faced TV star. 

Well, Chaturvedi is now 
back wtere he belongs—on 
the television screen, presen¬ 
ting such programmes as 
Miahi BharSitare, with seve¬ 
ral other such projects on 
hand. 

And to add insult to inju¬ 
ry, Shah Rukh Khan—who 
^ipeared'’much later on the 
scene—appears to have suc¬ 
ceeded whm Chaturvedi fai¬ 
led spectacularly. 



hen Manisha 
Koirala first 
f If appeared on 
the scene in 
Bombay, she 
made headli¬ 
nes by vowing never, but 
never, to expose on camera. 
But if her recent screen 
appearances are anything to 
go by, those declarations 
should come under the cate¬ 
gory of famous last wtxds. 

Consider the facts. 
Yaalgaar saw the sexy Koi- 


MADHURi OIXIT 
SUNJAV OUTT 


rala flaunting her assets in 
the briefest Ukinis this side 
of Palm Beach, while her 
micro-mini (worn during a 
song sequence) had the front¬ 
benchers whistling for more. 

But what will really have 
them sitting up and taking 
notice is Koirala’s forthcom¬ 
ing film, Milan, in which 
Manisha — with some help 
from Jackie Shroff — 
colours the screen a particu¬ 
larly attractive shade of blue. 


v’sAv.''- . i.“- . 
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the fact that some gossip 
coiumns had it dnt the 
deadly Dutt had filed ^ 
divorce from wife Richa 
(now resident in America). 
And once that was thiou^ 
he intended to wed Dixit 
"Ail this may be okay for 
me.” raged Sunju, in an inter¬ 
view to FUntfare, "but it is 
doing Madhuri a lot of harm. 
I’ve kept quiet for a long 
time. But one of these days 
I’ll explode. Then they’ll 
know what I’m all aboqt" - 
Ever rince the magazine 
hit the stands, they say, Mani- 
iIm Ktnrala hasn’t slept too 
well at nights. • 
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A BALL OF 
FUN 

You have to 
hand it to 
him. The man has cha¬ 
risma. And Kapil Dev exu¬ 
des it even off the field. 

His latest exhibition of 
charm was at Calcutta's 
giant Sait Lake Stadium, 
where a mammoth crowd 
had collected to witness 
the honour bestowed on 
him by the West Bengal 
government for totalling 
400 wickets in Test 
cricket. To the delight of 
the spectators, Kapil turn¬ 
ed up in the trademark 
dhoti and kurta of the 
Bengali babu. 

Now Bengalis have 
nothing but pity for those 
bom outside their commu¬ 
nity, but they’re quick to 
applaud anyone who 
appears to want to repair 
that defect. So, that day at 
the stadium, they cheered 
the all-rounder and his 
costume lustily, forgiving 
him even when—confus¬ 
ed probably by the venue 


Murder 

MOST FOUL 

■[■llllll Murder 
foul and 

serial killing that much 
worse. But there is no 
denying the fascination 
those compulsive brea¬ 
kers of the sixth com¬ 
mandment exercise over 
us—or that they’re the 
stuff of some immensely 
watchable films. 

Admit it, you really lov¬ 
ed Anthony Hrakins in 
The Silence Offhe Lambs. 



KapH Dav: whM In BMgal... 

which the authorities had 
seen fit to do up as a mral 
mela, Kapil referred to the 
affluent Salt Lake suburb 


The lure of the killer is 
probably what young 
director Sriram Raghavan 

Ratfwbir Yadav: In thn 
gatonoTaMllor 



as a "remote village" of 
Bengal to which cricket 
had fortunately 
permeated. 


is counting on for the suc¬ 
cess of his video documen¬ 
tary Raghav: A City, A 
Killer —about the notori¬ 
ous Raman Raghav of the 
Sixties who was the 
country’s best-known 
serial Idller before he was 
ousted from that eminen¬ 
ce by the Stoneman and 
Nagaraja. And it is Delhi- 
based actor Raghubir 
Yadav (remember him in 
Massey Sahib and the 
Walter Mitty-like 
Mungeri Lai in the rec¬ 
ent 'Iv serial?) who will 
resurrect memories of 
those other days. 


No PAWN 
OF FATE 

■■mu We’d con- 
HHIH fessed to the 
fear, in our earlier colum¬ 
ns, that Viswanathan Ana- 
nd would go the way of so 
many sportspersons; from 
a bang to a fizzle. To Indi¬ 
a’s pride and relief,4the 
boy wizard is still a big 
noise in the international 
chess circuit. 

Nowadays, he is to be 
found more in Europe 
than anywhere else, play¬ 
ing —and winning— 
games against the best tal¬ 
ents in the world. 

This time round, in the 
Spaarbank Tourney in 
Amsterdam, he had to 
share the spoils with ano¬ 
ther chess prodigy, Briton 
Nigel Short, who finished 
with the same number of 
points. I 






i . 


Vtowanathan AMmb 


If Anand succeeds in 
besting Short in the world 
championship for which 
both are being conside¬ 
red, he will bring home 
the trophy in the best 
sense of the phrase—to 
the countiy where chess 
began. 
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Speed 

LIMIT 

A culture of 
ancestor-wo¬ 
rship can give rise to a 
society where it is politi¬ 
cally most CQrrect to be 
dead. And so, accolades 
denied SatyajitjRay in his 
life- time now gush forth. 

The latest tribute to 


Through the bars, politically 



Pandtt Ravi SkMikan h* 
thotttfrt iM’d haanl wrong 

him, in the capital, was a 
seminar where sitarist 
Ravi Shankar was to 
release an audio-cassette 
titled Biday Bandhu 
(Farewell, Friend) in his 
memory. 

Anyone who has seen 
Father Panchali will 
remember Ray’s effective 
use of Shankar’s music in 
the film, in one memora¬ 
ble scene substituting it 
for the sound of his prota¬ 
gonist's weeping. 

But when the cassette, 
which is based on the 
scort of Father Panchali ,' 
came to be played to the 
sombre audience at the 
seminar, it emitted the 
kind of caterwauling pro¬ 
duced by a record played 
at the wrong spiced. In an 
event mark^ by bathos in 
the best traditions of a 
Ray film. 


It is no news 
that she has 
political ambitions. Nor is 
it remarkable that a bandit 
should seek elected offi¬ 
ce. It has been done befo¬ 
re and, anyway, a dacoit 
turning politician is hard¬ 
ly eyebrow-raising stuff. 
Too many people believe 
that the two are 
synonymous. 

No, if Phoolan Devi is 
back to making headlines, 
it is clearly, and only, 
because she is Phoolan 
Devi. 

Even if she surrendered 
to the Madhya Pradesh 
police in 1983, she has not 
lost an iota of her fierce¬ 
ness or arrogance, spew¬ 
ing venom from behind 
the bars at the classes in 
power. 

The mother of all 



PhoelM D*vl: at Rm nattoa'a iMliii? 


The m,other of all campaign, for the Bahu- 

dacoits is now demanding jan Samaj Party, in the by- 
she be released on parole election to the New Delhi 
from the Gwalior jail to parliamentary constituen- 


Judge’s 

COURT 

Like that 
old-fashione- 
d and highly diverting 
toy, the jack-in-the-box, 
Vijay Amritraj pops up in 

VUay AaNfHng: woifd aarvica 


the unlikeliest of places. 

When he abandoned 
tennis—to reappear for 
only the odd celebrity 
tournament—it was not 
for obscurity. Instead, he 
surfaced as James Bond’s 
sidekick in Octopussy. 
And the film connection 
was kept up with a full- 



cy. The Gwalior authorit¬ 
ies are believed to be in a 
quandary about her 
application. 


scale production compa¬ 
ny in Hollywood. 

He next made an appea¬ 
rance as a judge at the 
Miss Universe contest in 
Bangkok. Beauty compe¬ 
titions are no longer only 
skin-deep. On the panel of 
judges were people from 
show-biz, true. But also 
included were the journos 
and the philanthropists, to 
ensure that the winners 
were more than lovely 
robots. 

And Vijay Amritraj, 
that internationally res¬ 
pected ambassador of 
goodwill, provided that 
essential on occasions 
fraught with rivalry—the 
sporting touch. • 
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At the Dattatreya temple in 
Gulbarga, devotees are rid of the 
spirits that possess them 


T 

M. he possessed woman sits in 
silence outside the temple, indifferent to the 
people bustling around. Her face is an expression¬ 
less mask, her mind a blank. Her hair hangs loose 
and limp over her faded blouse and her red tilak is 
running with sweat. Her name is Parvathamma. 
The place is the SOO-year-old Dattatreya temple in 
the Gulbarga district of Karnataka. 

As the sun climbs the horizon and the temperatu¬ 
re touches a blazing 40 degrees, the temple bells 
start to chime and in the perfume of camphor and 
incense the priests begin their puja. 

Parvathamma and many other women like her 
begin a high-pitched moan which, as the priests’ 
chant gets louder and the drummer accelerates his 
beat, reaches hysteria. They roll on the scorching 
stone slabs of the temple or rise to dance with 
manic abandon, their screams climbing to a 
crescendo. 

By noon, it is all over. In silence, the drunimer 
puts away his sticks and the women fall to the 
ground in obeisance to God. 

Their families come to collect and revive them. 
Here, an anxious father wipes the sweat from his 
teenaged daughter’s face. There, a husband or a 
brodier embraces the limp form of a woman in reas¬ 
surance. When the women Anally leave the tem¬ 
ple, th^ look better than when they came in but, to 
return to normalcy, they have to undergo this ritual 
of exorcism many more times. 









AN ANCIENT MALADY 

For five centuries, people, especially 
women, have flocked to the 
Dattatreya temple to take part in a 
ritual they believe will cast out their 
personal demons 







ANDAKINDOFCURE 


The ‘possessed’ are really only 
psychologically disturbed people. 
But ^ey gain, all the same, from the 
sheer cathartic value of their 
experience at the temple 
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Ahis has been the scene at the 
temple of D^tatreya everyday for five centuries. 
People for miles around cmne to it to be cured of 
possession. The presiding deity is worshipped as 
the combined avatar of Bndima, Vishnu and 
Shiva, and the shrine is believed to have gained its 
curative power from the wooden slippers left there 
by the saint Sri Naraso Saraswati Swamy Maharaj. 

What the worshippers, poor agricultural labou¬ 
rers, do not realise is that the temple provides for 
most of them little more than a psychological balm. 

The curse of rural India is that mental instability 
is often mistaken for possession by the devil. And 
temples such as the Dattatreya serve as the only 
cure, prescribing a rigid ritual of bathing, circu¬ 
mambulating the shrine and cathartic wailing that 
make up a method of psychiatry as old as the pro¬ 
blem of madness. 

C 

ki^anjeev Jain, a psychiatrist, 
says, "Exorcism rituals, such as the one practised 
at the Dattatreya temple, work by heightening and 
releasing supressed emotions. The experience is 
one of emotional build-up and is dominated by reli¬ 
gious fervour, something that is understood and 
accepted by people." 

Most possess^ people are women. Much of 
this has to do with a social system in which women 
are denied outlets for their feelings. And the fact 
that rituals of exorcism help women to articulate 
needs and desires helps their curative effect. 

Certainly, the quaint rites at the Dattatreya tem¬ 
ple have been proven to serve an important social 
function, providing help in areas where medicine 
has not reached. Many of the ‘possessed* who 
have visited it have left it cured, some in as few as 
three days. 

Unfortunately, others have waited for the cure 
in vain for as many years. Parvathamma has been 
around for just thrM weeks. Hor husband, Gangap- 
pa, voices the ht^s of all who come to Dattatreya: 
"God will be merciful." • 








^/losi tyres don't recognise the fact that every car is 
different. And needs its own special kin J of iy re. ^ 
So when we designed the Olympus range, we studied 
each car separately. ^For the Maruti, we designed 
a tyre specially for its front wheel drive. §We h uilt 
an extra-wide tyre for the Premier. Because it goes 
through a lot of wear and tear on city roads. ^And for 
the Ambassador, we reinforced the tyre wa 11s wi th extra 
rubber to take the extra weight. ^Because we see the 
Maruti,Premier and Ambassador as three different cars. 


Not the same car in three different sizes. 
The car tyre designed by a car. 



NYLON CAR TYRE 
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Woo thy neighbour 

Khaleda Zia 's visit marks a new beginning in India-Bangladesh relations 



The joint declaration by P.V. Narasimha Rao and Khaleda Zia, 
stating that they would work towards greater economic collaboration 
to strengthen the SAARC, somehow didn’t ring true 


When she set out for 
New Delhi, there was 
no doubt that the 
Bangladesh Prime 
Minister Begum 
Khaleda Zia*s visit to 
India was a make or 
BANGLADESH break one. In her year- 
long term as premier, 
her country’s problems have prolifera¬ 
ted: a deteriorafmg law and order situa¬ 
tion, a serious economic crisis and the 
growing influence of fundamentalists, 
who view compromises with India as 
the basis for Bangladesh’s problems. 

India had, in some way, a partial solu¬ 
tion to all these problems, and Begum 
Zia knew that any favourable deal struck 
in New Delhi would reduce the pressu¬ 
res on her. She appears, at least partly, to 
have fulfil led her mission. 

But not without some give and take. 
Bangladesh, which has maintained that 
there arc no illegal immigrants in Tripu¬ 
ra and other northeastern stales, had to 
agree to set up a task force to check bor¬ 
der crossings. It was left to the home 
secretaries of the two countries to chalk 
out ways of controlling illegal migration 
. and the flow of Chakma refugees. 
Although the task force has not been giv¬ 
en a specific deadline to work out the 
mechanism of control, that the 
bureaucrats of the two countries are 
going to talk, is itself a breakthrough. 

In return, Bangladesh is hopeful that a 
river waters treaty will be signed by 
India soon. The politics of rivers has 
been the single most important factor in 
India-Bangladcsh relations. While the 
latter desires a settlement of the Ganga 
waters dispute, India wants a compre-^ 
hensive treaty on the Brahmaputra 
waters. Bangladesh claims that it gets 
too little water, which has resulted in 
extensive desertification of vast tracts of 
its land. 

Another major breakthrough has 
been the transfer of the Tinbigha corri- 
l dor to Bangladesh on perpetual lease. 
While this is not quite because of Khale¬ 
da Zia’s visit, the Bangladeshi Prime 
Minister can comfortably get some mile¬ 
age out of thi s. 


The joint declaration by P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao and Khaleda Zia stating that 
they would work towards greater econo¬ 
mic collaboration to strengthen the 
South Asian Association for Regional 
Qx^peration (SAARC), somehow did¬ 
n’t ring true. Indo-Bangladesh trade con¬ 
tinues to be sluggi.sh despite discus.sions 
on a preferential trade agreement, and 
one reason for Bangladeshi insecurity is 
the huge positive balance of payments 
India enjoys in bilateral trade. Jamdani 
sarccs, which was one of the commtxlit- 


ies India could buy from Bangladesh, 
had been a source of tension because the 
former refused to lift its quota on the 
sarees. Of course, Bangladesh has now 
been assured that the terms on the quota 
would be honoured. 

Now, more than ever, Bangladesh is 
important for India. Begum Zia will be 
taking over as the SAARC chairperson 
next year. And currently India needs all 
the friends it can have in the SAARC — 
where it is not exactly popular. • 

AdM PhBdnlM/M0 w Dmihl 
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The Nagarahole forast: remains trammelled by controversy 


Blind fan Bangarappa 

Renaming of the Nagarahole National Park after Rajiv 
Gandhi raises a storm 


Karnataka chief mini¬ 
ster, S. Bangarappa, 
has done it again. This 
time he provoked the 
ire of many a Kannadi- 
gas by renaming the 
famous Nagarahole 
KARNATAKA National Park after 
Rajiv Gandhi, to com¬ 
memorate the slain leader’s first death 
anniversary — hurling the sentiments of 
a large number of people and earning the 
label of a sycophant. 

"Thod\ spitted out famous theatre 
personality B. V. Karanth, describing his 
feelings about Bangarappa’s controver¬ 
sial move. "What docs he wish to 
achieve by changing the name of the 
forest? Doesn’t the government have 
any better work? The name Nagarahole 
is closely linked to our hearts, Just as the 
place is." 

Karanth was reflecting the sentiments 
of many. While the protests against the 
change of name was in no way meant as 
a disrespect to the former Prime Mini¬ 
ster, Bangarappa’s latest ruse to promo¬ 


te his own interests, was not received 
well. Nagarahole, one ol the pristine 
evergreen forests in the country, is in 
many ways an embodiment of Kannada 
culture and heritage, much like the Cau- 
very nver. 

Bangarappa’s decision has even been 
questioned within the state’s legal cir¬ 
cles. Two adv(x:ates, H.R. Vi.swanath 
and R. Rajanna, have submitted a writ 
petition before the High Court and judge 
Shivaraj Palil has issued a notice to the 
government. However, much of the 
venom has come from the layperson. "It 
is an absolutely unjustified step," said 
Girish Kamad, noted film director. 
"Why this personality cull? Besides, the 
fact remains that Rajiv Gandhi was a dis¬ 
aster as a prime minister. Changing the 
name of Nagarahole is a scandalous ero¬ 
sion of our culture, history and tradition." 

Agreed Suresh Heblikar, an environ¬ 
mentalist: "Every name has a meaning 
and history. There should be a limit to 
such shamelessness." The Nagarahole 
National Park, created in 1955, had 
derived its name from the river that flow¬ 


ed through it in a serpentine manner. 
Historian M.G. Nagaraja says, "It is not 
clear how the fore.st got its name. Per¬ 
haps after the ruler Nagaraj or after the 
river. But the fact remains that the name 
of the forest stands for what the forest is 
— it embodies the character of the 
place." 

Allhough the forest does not figure in 
any of the early literary texts, it has been 
referred to in inscriptions that dale back 
to the eleventh century. Recently, a 
fifteenth ccntuiy insenption was found 
in the forest which referred to the forest 
being ruled by King Nagaraja during 
that period. 

The inicial protests concerning the 
renaming of the park came from environ¬ 
mental groups in Mysore. S(K)n the Coor- 
gs joined in. The Kodagu Wildlife Pro¬ 
tection Society even suggested that if 
the government was keen to name a 
national park after Rajiv Gandhi, it 
should do so with the one the Society 
was creating at Madikeri, and leave 
Nagarholc alone. 

But none of this, it seems, has had 
much of an effect on Bangarappa or his 
government. Thier sychophancy is blind 
enough to forget that the former Prime 
Minister hadn’t ever stepped into the 
famous forest, which was once called 
Nagarholc. • 

Omiif UM9kM99i/N0gMr^iolm 
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NEWS 


Language banrier 

The demand for recognition ofManipuri as a national 
language causes a major unrest in the state 


There is no mellow¬ 
ing of Manipur's sum¬ 
mer of discontent. 
The scorching days of 
the season arc being 
matched by the heat of 
Ihe ongoing language 
MANIPUR battles in the state. 

hirst, there was the .sta¬ 
tewide "blackout ’ stir in the last week of 
April. The hydel power was switched 
off and all trading, academic and admi¬ 
nistrative activities came to a standstill 
as the language volunteers enforced a 
week-long hancih. A few government 
offices and cars were torched by the stu¬ 
dents, who were angry with the Centre 
for its refusal to accord Manipuri the sta¬ 
tus oi a national language. 

The blackout agitation ended on 2 
May. Jus! when the newly-mslalled 
Congress!I)-led coalition governmeni 
of R.K. Dorendra Singh thought it had 
got a much-needed breather, there was a 
Iresh spurt in the movement. The stu¬ 
dents took to the streets on 19 May to pro¬ 
test against a hastily-released circular 
making Hindi a c(>mpulsi>ry subject at 
the secondary level fhe circular added 


fuel to the smouldering language 
agitation. 

Hindi books, newspapers and video 
and audio cassettes were burnt near the 
Raj Bhavan in downtown Imphal. The 
next day, tension ran high and the Hindi¬ 
speaking traders pulled the shutters of 
their shops as supporters of the All Mani¬ 
pur Students’ Union (AMSU) went on a 
rampage in the non-Manipuri dominat¬ 
ed areas of Paona Bazar and Thengal 
Bazar. After this spate of violence, the 
state came under the spell of a week- 
longymm/u curfew. 

Said Okram Joy Singh, a former mini¬ 
ster and a leader of the Manipur People’s 
Party (MPP), "You are callous enough 
not to pay any heed to the popular 
demand of including the Manipuri langu¬ 
age m the Eighth Schedule, and at the 
same time you bcllgerenily try to shove 
Hindi down our unwilling throats. This 
is highly unfair." 

Saratchandra Singh, convenor of the 
Manipur Language Demand Coordina¬ 
tion Committee (MLDCC), also voiced 
similar sentiments: "To ask us to honour 
Hindi at the crucial hour when our 
linguistic rights arc being sidelined, is 



^iMiipi,n "nil ^ 



nothing but an insult to our collective 
ego." 

Manipuri, also known as Meitei, spok¬ 
en by more than 20 lakh people in the 
north-east, belongs to the Tibeto- 
Burmese stream of the Mongoloid 
languages. It has already been recogni- 
.sed by the Sahitya Akademi as a 
"modem Indian language". It is taught at 
the post-graduate level at the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University and the Guwahati, 
Manipur (Kanchipur) and North Bengal 
universities. Programmes in this langua¬ 
ge are regularly beamed from the All 
India Radio centres at Guwahati, Silchar 
and Agarfala. 

On the other hand, the state’s tribals 
are not too keen to accept Manipuri. A 


Fierce ve ndetta 

Outlaw Veerappan kills five Karnataka policemen 


T he attack came when least expec¬ 
ted. Everyone in Karnataka's 
remote Ramapura village, at the foo¬ 
thills of the Male Mahadeshwara, 
was fast asleep. Everyone, including 
the .seven constable.s at the local poli¬ 
ce station. It was a hot summer night 
and the policemen had stretched 
themselves out on the verandah over¬ 
looking the main road. 

The only one.s awake were the 
notqipous poacher and sandalwood 
smuggler Veerappan and his men. 
Clad in khitki and armed with guns, 
th^ sneaked into the sleeping villa¬ 
ge Wd attacked the police outpost. 
Thft cops never reali^ what'hit 


them when suddenly a hail of bullets 
rained down on their sleeping forms. 
Five died on the spot. Just two of 
them survived to tell the horrific tale. 

The 19 May incident is just ano¬ 
ther stoty in the growing Veerappan 
legend in Karnataka. For the third 
year in a row, he continues to evade 
the police dragnet, adroitly dodging 
the biggest manhunt ever in this part 
of the countty. With the recent inci¬ 
dent the number of policemen and 
forest officers the poacter has killed 
has gone up to 13. This, beside the 
mimber of the rival gang members he 
has done u> dead!. 

The dreaded poacl^ beheaded die 
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MLDCC activists on hunger strike: 
won’t give an Inch 


Hmar language daily published Iroin 
Churachadpur is in ihe lore Iron l of a 
campaign against the "Manipuri linguis¬ 
tic domination 

The Union minister of stale for home, 
M.M. Jacob, told Sunday over the tele¬ 
phone a fortnight back 'We are weigh¬ 
ing the pros and cons of this demand (to 
recognise Manipun as a national langua¬ 
ge). We will respond to the demand in 
the monsoon session of the Lok Sabha.” 
However, at the time of going to press, 
the prospects of materialisation of the 
demand have brightened. • 

Smtanu Qhoah/Imphal 


deputy conservator of forests, P. Sn- 
nivas, last November. Earlier this 
year, he kidnapped the son of a quar¬ 
ry owner and extorted a ransom of Rs 
2 crore. 

Veerappan’s sandalwood smuggl¬ 
ing and elephant poaching had 
virtually slopped, recently, when the 
police trapped and killed his right- 
hand man. Gurunalhan, in February. 

When Veerappan hits back, he hits 
hard. Says inspector general of poli¬ 
ce, L, Revanasiddaiah, "This attack 
is clearly an act of vengeance." 

The hunt for Veerappan by the spe¬ 
cial taskforce formed by the Karnata¬ 
ka police and the commando team of 
the Tamil Nadu police has so far been 
futile. Now, a worried Bangarappa 
government has resolved to bring in 
the Border Security Force to join the 
operation. • 



NEWS 


Bangalore calling 

The BJP targets the south by cashing in on its electoral 
gains in Karnataka 


' ^ At the recent National 

Executive Meeting of 
yS the Bharatiya Janata 

/ r Party (BJP) in Gandhi- 

nagar, Gujarat, one 
■Ax point came lo the fore; 

-the party’s next target 

POLITICS would be consolidai- 

mg its electoral gams 
in Delhi, Gujarat and Karnataka. This 
was further strengthened when, during 
his recent visit to Bangalore, former par¬ 
ty president Alai Bchari Vajpayee staled 
that he saw Karnataka as the "BJP beach- 
liead in the south" 


ring Its responsibilities, which should be 
goodi news I for Ananth Kumar and his 
party colleagues. 

What has the party achieved in the 
stale ’ Its loan waver campaign for far¬ 
mers was a success to .some extent. But 
clearly, the campaign was launched 
with an eye on the state's substantial far¬ 
mer vole bank and its recent farmer 
rally. However. M.D. Nanjundaswamy, 
convener of the Karnataka Rajya Raitlia 
Sangha, says; "Their farmer’s rally had 
only ten per cent of farmers. The remain¬ 
ing were RSwS (Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangha) and other workers. Are the BJP 



Atal Behari Vajpayee: target Karnataka 

Boasls Ananth Kumar, BJP state 
general secretary and the parly's Young 
Turk m Karnataka, "Wc arc fighting fit. 
We know ihal wc w\\\ come to power in 
the next Assembly elections." This con¬ 
fidence is bouyed by the fact that in the 
1989 Assembly polls, the parly had bag¬ 
ged Just 2.39 per cent of the voles and 
got four legislators. But in the recent 
Lok Sabha elections, the parly’s votes 
leaped lo a whopping 31.6 per cent, 
which further shoi up to 33.8 per cent in 
the following by-elections. 

Added to this is the Bangarappa 
government's dismal performance. The 
state's Congress has been busy with its 
infernal wranglings lo the extent of igno¬ 


workers doing anything at all in the dis¬ 
tricts’^ 

What IS their stand against the liquor 
lobby?" 

These arc just a sample of the ques¬ 
tions that the party will have to answer in 
the near future. But for the time being, it 
is desperately in search of a ‘sincere’ 
image. BJP state president B.S. Yediyu- 
rappa has scheduled to launch an ‘Oust 
Bangarappa’ campaign in the second 
w eek of June. But whether it will enhan¬ 
ce Ihe party’s credibility and public 
appeal is another question. Says a dissa¬ 
tisfied BJP leader; "This will be wonder¬ 
ful for the Congress(I) dissidents. We 
will do their job for them." • 
PkMaVImal/Bangalora 
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Tripura never had 
much to boast about 
regarding its achieve¬ 
ments in the field of 
education. Recently, 
the situation has wor¬ 
sened further. With a 
TRIPURA declining pass percen- 
tage at the secondary 
level since 1982 and a drop-out rale of 
more than eight per cent, all the educa¬ 
tion system needs now is a closure of 
schools due to an insurgent menace. 

For the past one-and-a half years, 
about 200 schools in the interior hill 
areas of Tripura have been closed due to 
problems created by the All Tripura Tri¬ 
bal Force (ATFF), Rabindra Debbarma, 
the slate education minister, told 
Sunday. 

Teachers, having received threats 
from the ATTF, do not dare to visit the 
schools. ATTF members have gained a 
reputation for forcible collection of sub¬ 
scriptions from the teachers who are not 
local residents. "The amount of subscrip¬ 
tion demanded by the insurgents is 
beyond the reach of the poor primary 
school teachers," said Debbarma. 

Nearly 4000 tribal students, mostly 
from the primary level, have been affect¬ 
ed due to this. The hardest hit are the stu¬ 
dents from the remote hilly regions, 
where the Scheduled Tribes have a lite¬ 
racy rate of only 23 per cent, and 88 per 
cent of tribal women do not even know 
how to sign their name. Commented 
Debbarma, "Without a gcxxl education 
no one can succeed in life, not even the 
insurgents." 

The ruling coalition partner Tripura 
Upajati Juba Samity (TUJS) blames the 
Opposition CPI(M) for patronising 
insurgent groups for narrow political 
interests. Debbarma, a prominent tribal 
leader of the state, alleged that the 
CPI(M) was backing the ATTF against 
* ' TUJS: "107 TUJS leaders and sup- 
^ j’j^have been killed by the ATTF 
fie year, among which 30 

conslitueiicy.” 

_tbe threat, the education 

■■■■■^^ns to shift the affected 


ATTFmllltafitosunrendaringtoCM Mi^uiiidaRltwasatomporary rasplte 


schools to safer places. The students and 
teachers of five junior basic schools in 
Gandacherra sub-division of South Tri¬ 
pura have already been moved to Ganga- 
nagar in the same sub-division. 

Steps are being taken to ensure that 
students face a minimun period of loss. 
Junior basic schools under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Tripura Tri bal Area Autonom¬ 


ous District Council have been directed 
to take necessary action. The senior 
basic schools, which come under the Tri¬ 
pura Board of Secondary Education, 
will either hold their annual examina¬ 
tions soon, or the students will be promo¬ 
ted without a test. • 

imyanta BhmttmcharyB/Agmrtala 


Solution I n a grain 

A common Indian pulse makes an effective 
contraceptive 


N ineiy-two and going strong, 
aptly describes scientist Dr 
Sudhindranath Sanyal of the Calcut¬ 
ta Bacteriological Institute. For the 
past four deeades, he has been trying 
in vain to get the Government of 
India to recognise and licence a sim¬ 
ple and cheap contraceptive to com¬ 
bat India's population problem. 

Dr Sanyal has made an oral con¬ 
traceptive from the unlikeliest 
of sources —pisum sativum ,the com¬ 
mon yellow split pea or matar dal. 
The contraceptive possibilities of 
this mundane cefeal was first high¬ 
lighted by Jagadish Chandra Bose 
and N.C. Nag, through their efforts 
to determine the vitamin content of 
various grains, in 1937. Sanyal, after 
extensive research on both animals , 


and humans, confirmed in 1957 that 
what the yellow pea contains is 
actually an antidote to vitamin E 
(known as the ‘fertility hoimone’), 
which can be successfully used as a 
contraceptive. 

Ur Swiytl: ago not • (MmnmI 
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NEWS 


Troika tro ubles 

Central ministers decide the fate of Rajasthan 
politics much to local resentment 


If Congressmen in 
Rajasthan ‘ had 
thought that elections 
in the party would 
take care of its interne¬ 
cine conflicts, they 
were in for a surprise. 
Yes, the elections did 
take place. But no, not 
everyone was happy with the results. 
The charges arc the same: massive rig¬ 
ging. And as some of them allege, unne¬ 
cessary interference from party 
heavyweights. 

Involved here were three Congress 
bigwigs — Union agriculture minister 
Balaram Jakhar, minister of state for 
communications, Rajesh Pilot and for¬ 
mer Union home minister Buta Singh — 
who've contested from different 
Rajasthan constituencies even when 
none of them have substantial local sup¬ 
port. But behind all the mudslinging and 
litigation that went into the factional con¬ 
flicts was the mother of all reasons: 


caste. Rajasthan Congressmen were 
vertically split on Jat versus non-Jat 
lines, the militant Jats being one of the 
major political forces anywhere in north 
India. 

If the Rajasthan Jafs rallied around 
Parasram Madema, former chief mini¬ 
ster Harideo Joshi led the 'others* camp. 
While Jakhar, Pilot and ButaSingh, who 
have long been opposed to die Joshi 


group, aligned with Madema; Joshi had 
the suppotl of iSarmer. .Uhipn^min^t^r 
NawaJ- Kishore'ShiJintr besides Ideal 
political strongmen. As the Joshi.- 
Sharma combine got badly mauled in 
the party elections, it rais^ a hue and 
cry about the fairness of the elections 
and warned that it would cost their party 
its independence and existence. 

The party high command stayed the 
election of the PCCd) president, execu¬ 
tive committee and electigdi committee 
and initiated a dialogue for rapprooeb* 
ment between the warring groups. 
When all initiatives failed; it was left to 
party president Narasimha “ Rao to 
resolve the issue. Hoping to play safe, 




Two private ho.spital$ in Calcutta 
have used Sanyal's pills on nearly 
1700 patients with a 60 per cent 
reduction in pregnancy, and that too 
without any side-effects or the dan- 
•ger of lasting sterility. It has been 
found that if 30 per cent of a person’s 
— male or female—diet comprises 
pisum sativum, there will be a 100 
per cent reduction in fertility. If its 
percentage in the diet comes down to 
20, there will be a reduction but not a 
halt. As Dr Sanyal puts it, "We need 
to solve the population problem, but 
not stop human reproduction.” 

Apart from acting as a conu^cep- 
tiye, matardal also has the ability to 
cure uterine haemonhage. ^yal 
has heated n^ly 500 $u^ cases. Ip 
one such case, where specialists had 
reccuhntended removal of the uterus,. 
his' formulation —• ' .Mr 

xyliAydroqmbone—not only cureti, 
the. lady but she alsQ gave bii^ to a ' , 
nothtalchild. 

Mrire, than 12 ^ears back, hlaiik, 
Shaq}.,«m Dohme, a moltinatiotud. 


company, had prepared some pills 
according to his formulation. Sanyal 
used them to treat his patients, but he 
has long run out of stock. Mtuiy.other 
multinationals have approached 
Sanyal, but he tes even refused to 
sign on the dotted line for Du Ihjnt. - 
since they demanded a nstmopolyon 
the patent; Injtemarional experts have 
confirmed the vali^ty of Saays^'s 
work. However^ the Induut govern¬ 
ment continues to faesifale. The rea¬ 
son: they will not licence any con¬ 
traception that is not 100: ptf cent 
effective. , , , 

Dr Sanyal, -in .die fadii^ years of 
his Ufe, continues to hojiie that the 
gbyecmnetit wilt recoasider its.det^- 
sion and.titthch. die pill on a .*wart 
fo6tia|t«.;it is ji^ly widi ^ 
dmhe hat:r»tifted his fesea^ 'll 
am trying to make the pill aywWbie ,1 
for my giivate, {NUiente 
now I Upk. ihd enesgy.V and rililg f: 
as4s(ant$,*lMladieiits. 


Kao appointed Madema as the PCC(I) 
president and made Sharma an AICC(I) 
general secretary. But instead of diffus¬ 
ing the crisis, the appointments led to a 
public demonstration of dissent and 
intensified infighting. 

When Madema went to assume char¬ 
ge in the K*C(I) office in Jaipur, a large 
number of party functionaries—mostly 
aligned with Joshi — were conspicuous 
in their absence. The PCC chief retaliat¬ 
ed against his rival by boycotting the 
ceremony, organised in Jaipur on 23 
May, to honour the newly-appointed 
AICC(I) general secretary. But senior 
Congressmen were not taking the PCC 
chiefs slight seriously and openly con¬ 
demned him. 

Joshi-Sharma groupies also used the 
opportunitytodenouncethe ‘intruders* 

—Jakhar, Pilot and Buta Singh—dubb¬ 
ing the troika as the ‘Hast India Compa¬ 
ny*. Said another disaffected former 
legislator, Bhairon Singh Gujjar, "Politi¬ 
cians from Punjab and UP are meddling 
in the affairs of our party. They should^ 
now clearly understand that if they wanf 
to remain in politics via Rajasthan, they 
must follow the culture of the state." 
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Of refugees and other 
foreign goods 

Smuggled stujffrom Myanmar flood the Mizo market 


The world is yet to 
wake up from its slum¬ 
ber, but Elisa (27) is 
already busy spread¬ 
ing out her wares in a 
lin-roofcd shop at the 
southern end of 
Burma Market — a 
flourishing foreign 
gotxis market in Ai/awl, the capital of 
Mi/oram. For Elisa and her fifty-odd 
comrades-in-tradc, the motto is: ask for 
it and we'll give it to you for a price. The 
price actually is often rather steep — a 
pair of Lotto's for Rs 2,(XX) or blankets 
for anything between Rs I,3()0 and 
2,(KX). Almost anything can be 
bought heic, from perfumes and )eans to 
TVs and camcorders. 

Residents of this otherwise sleepy 
northeastern city began to sport the lat¬ 
est western fashions alter the I9S6 Mi/o 
Accord, which called a halt to two 
decades of insurgency. The state’s 400 
km border with Myanmar has made it a 
natural spot for large-scale smuggling, 

KIran BadI: bast foot forward 



Lalthanhawla: "Smuggling Is 
avarywhara" 


and goods from here make their way 
into Siliguri and Calcutta. The demand 
for foreign goods among the Mi/os 
themselves also makes it a profitable 


business. 

Chief minister Lalthanhawla points 
out, "wSmuggling is everywhere in the 
country, I don’t think there is anything 
very special about it in Mizoram. Besi¬ 
des, it exists in such a small scale that it 
hardly affects our balance of trade." He 
feels that instead of raiding the Burma 
Market itself, a better way of dealing 
with smuggling would be to stop infiltra¬ 
tion at the border itself. 

However, it isn’t all that easy. The 20 
km ‘free movement zone’ on eWicr side 
of the India-Myanmar border and the 
lack of any passport or visa formalities 
render the task almost impossible. Once 
the smugglers make it to Champhai, a 
sub-divisional town 160 km from 
Aizawl and 40 km from the international 
border, it is easy for them to hoodwink 
the authorities. The proximity of the 
Burma Market to the central excise and 
customs office makes one wonder whe¬ 
ther the officials are allowing the smug¬ 
glers a long leash. An official snaps vehe¬ 
mently, "We do conduct raids periodical¬ 
ly, especially when we spot a TV or 
VCR on display. Last year, we despatch¬ 
ed two truckloads of goods to Silchar, 
our divisional headquarters. However, 
any attempt to close down the market 
may trigger a law and order problem." 

Most ol the smugglers and couners 
are Myanmarese nationals, points out R. 
Lalzauva, deputy excise commissioner. 
And the regular flow of refugees via win¬ 
ded forest tracks makes it doubly diffi¬ 
cult for border personnel to detect the 
culprits. 

Comments Kiran Bedi, deputy inspec¬ 
tor general of police, Mizoram, "To curb 
the movement along the jungle tracks, I 
have introduced joint patrolling by the 
police, Assam rifles, customs and excise 
personnel." She advocates that, "If your 
end is to reach the people and serve 
them, the best way is to involve them in 
the process." 

Along with the official trade in vegeta¬ 
bles, kerosene and other essentials, a lot 
more comes into Mizoram. The most 
common of these are footwear and 
towels, which lie heaped in front of 
every shop. People in Aizawl, especially 
women (who hold 30 per cent of all 
government jobs in the state), spend a 
lion’s share of their income in the Burma 
Market. Being tribals, (hey are exempt 
from paying income tax, which definite¬ 
ly makes things easier on the purse. • 

Pnmhmnto KummfPmul/AIxawl 
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V. QANQADHAR ‘_ 

Poiirt, counterpoint 

Sparks fly in the media over the Jamia Millia controversy 


A I'orinight packed 
wiih news! The Bull, 
ihc scam, journalists 
calling each other 
names over the Jamia 
Millia controversy, 
{he suicide of a Hindu- 

ja heir and so„on. 

Much has been wri|tcn about the 
Jamia Millia university agitation which 
was sparked off by an article in Sunday 
magazine on Salman Rushdie’s con¬ 
troversial The Satanic Verses and the sta¬ 
tement of the university pro- 

vice "):hancelIor, Mushirul Hasan, that a 
t>an on the book was no solution though 
it had deeply wounded ihd feelings of 
Muslims all over. 

But as events unfolded, ihc book and 
the author were relegated to the back¬ 
ground. As Sunday editor, Vir Sanghvi 
wrote in The Telegraph, the focus of the 
agitation shifted from the issue of free 
speech !o which faction should hav e con¬ 
trol over the Jamia. Wrote San^ghvi: 
"Now it is all a question of whether Sal¬ 
man Khurshid vjds inciting the students. 
Whether Arjun Singh had dragged Sy ed 
Shahabuddin into the di.sputc by appoin¬ 
ting him as a mediator. Whether this had 
annoyed some of Singh's aides who 
were playing their own little game in the 
media." 

Little games? Well, they turned out to 
be big games. Sunday staffer, Loui.se 
Fernandes, who wrote the original arti¬ 
cle was stung by the media reactions to 
it. She followed her piece with a First 
Person account where she lambasted 
scribes from The Statesman and The 
Patriot for suggesting that she had resur¬ 
rected the old controversy on the Verses, 
dragged Hasan and Jamia’s name 
through the mud to avenge some old 
family hurt. But her sharpest comments 
were rC.served for Ms Seema Mustafa. In 
her' Illustrated Weekly column Ms 
Mustafa, a former Telegraph staffer, 
who had once quit journalism to contest 
the 1989 Lok Sabha perils on . Janata 
Dal ticket, had alleged that Ms Fernan¬ 
des and her husband Salman Khurshid 
(Union deputy minister for commerce 




Much has been written about the Jamia Miiiia 
agitation which was sparked off by a statement of 
the university's pro*vice chanceiior on Saiman 
Rushdie’s ThB Satanic Verses 


who is actively involved in the Jamia 
a/fairs) were playing personalised poli¬ 
tics with academic institutions, particu¬ 
larly after Salman’s father Khurshid 
Alain Khan lost out on the chancellor’s 
election to the Jamia. 

In her First Person account, Ms Fer¬ 
nandes argued that she had been speciali¬ 
sing in minority affairs, had covered the 
Shah Bano case and that the Sunday edi¬ 
tor had readily agreed to her sugge.stion 
on a follow'-up on the Verses story. Rush¬ 
die had signed a deal for the paperback 
version of h.is b<K)k; he had also appeal¬ 
ed to the Indian government to reconsi¬ 
der the decision on the ban. As a part of 
her story, it was her duty to interview 
several people including her husband 
who had all along been for the ban. 

That Salman Khurshid was taking 


Just a bit toormuch interest in the Jamia 
affairs was reported in several publica¬ 
tions including The Times of India, 
Frontline and The Hindustan Times, 
among others. Harsh Sethi, writing in 
The Hindustan Times, said that the medi¬ 
ating role he tried to play between the stu¬ 
dents of Jamia and the education mini¬ 
stry, had not led to any casing of tensions. 

The delicate issue whether Ms Fernan¬ 
des was really objective or tried to pro¬ 
ject her husband’s views was tackled 
head-on by Ms Rita Manchanda, respec¬ 
ted columnist in The Sunday Observer. 
Manchanda pointed out that Ms Fernan¬ 
des’ piece in Sunday dyl not inform the 
reader that she is the wife of Salman 
Khurshid who had been quoted at length 
in the piece. The SO article had some tel¬ 
ling comments from B.G. Verghese and 
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freelance writer, Sumanta Baneijec who 
has left leanings. Wrote Vcrghesc, "Ms 
Fernandes should either have made 
known her interest or avoid writing 
about a subject in which she would run 
the risk of being seen to be less than 
objective." Added Banerjee, "Here is a 


topic which directly concerned the inter¬ 
ests of her husband and she should not 
have touched it." 

Louise Fernandes, however, rebutted 
these views in her First Person account. 
According to her, Vir Sanghvi, perhaps 
.saw this assignment as a test of her objec¬ 
tivity. She also questioned the credenti¬ 
als of Ms Mustafa, who, during her 
Telegraph days was busy making spee¬ 
ches at the Boat Club attacking the 
government and then flirted with Janata 
Dal politics to the extent of contesting 
the Lok Sabha polls. Asked Ms Fernan¬ 
des, "If Ms Mustafa can claim to be an 
objective journalist despite the fact that 
her husband has long been associated 
with business transactions of big compa¬ 
nies, why should I be deprived of that 
opportunity simply because I am marri¬ 


ed to a person who is an elected represen¬ 
tative of the people of India?" 

Dragging the business connections of 
Ms Mustafa's husband was a bit unfair, I 
thought. The issue of objectivity arises 
when the husband of a woman journalist 
is not a businessman (unless if she does a 


cover story on him for Business India 
and gets half-a-dozen ads in return) but 
an active politician. Union minister and 
deeply involved in an issue on which she 
is doing a sensitive piece. It is tempting 
to agree with Ms Manchanda’s conclu¬ 
sion, "It could be argued that there is a 
legitimate newspeg in the papxrrback 
release of the b<x)k and Rushdie's call 
for India to withdraw the ban. Though 
whether .she herself should have tackled 
the subject remains a moot point." 


Rap on tho knuckles 


A media column should be topical 
and that is why this particular one, being 
a fortnightly column, deals more with 
daily newspapers than magazines which 


have much earlier deadlines. But the 
coverage of the Big Bull's (Harshad 
Mehta) activities in the magazines need 
mention. 

Interestingly enough, it is the general 
interest magazine Sunday which came 
out with a remarkably lucid cover story 
on the Big Bull (17—^23 May). The sec¬ 
tion on how the scam was carried out 
and how the Bull bought and sold 
government securities with impunity 
was particularly informative. Terms like 
ready delivery, ready forward and 
double ready forward, were lucidly 
explained. 

Business Indio portrayed Harshad 
Mehta as a demi-god and financial 
wizard who should be given credit for 
making the brokers' position respecta¬ 
ble in the money market. He was "more 
misunderstood than understood, more 
envied than loved, more reviled than res¬ 
pected" Harshad was described as 
"suave and well-spoken" who boasted, 
"No setback is going to affect us" 

Even today, the tone in most magazi¬ 
nes towards Harshad Mehta is one of 
mild reproof. Financial journalists were 
aware that participants in the share mar¬ 
ket earned Rs 1,65,000 crore in real and 
paper gains since January 1991. They 
also knew that shares of certain wonh- 
less companies were being pu.shed up 
artificially and that despite a favourable 
budget, it would take at least six months 
for its effects to show in good corporate 
performance. 

Yet, no warning .signals were 
sounded! 


Second chance 


The feisty Bombay tabloid The Daily 
has now a new lea.se on life, having been 
bought over by Bombay industrialist, 
Kamal Morarka who was also a member 
of the Chandra Shekhar Cabinet. As if to 
celebrate its resurgence, the popular tabl¬ 
oid came out with some stunning 
scoops. It was the first paper to break the 
news of Dharam Hinduja's romance 
with the Australian girl and also publish¬ 
ed the photostat copy of their marriage. 
The paper is also undergoing a slow face¬ 
lift with new features on the op-ed page 
and extensive city coverage. Even in its 
bad old days, the tabloid never lost its 
readers' support and one hopes it 
reaches greater heights under the new 
management. • 



BuMlne»» India portrayed Harshad Mehta as a 
demigod and financial wliard who should be given 
credit for making the brokers’ position respectable 
In the money market 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Education for 
all 

■ it 's a myih that chiUreii ot 
a lesser cannot be taught 
along with nonnal kitls And 
to break this niyih. the 
govciiimeiu’s Project 
Integrated Hduuition loi the 
Disabled (PllvD) launched in 
1987 under the Nalu^nal 
Council ()l hducalional 
Research and 'naming 
(NCI’.R'r) recently released 
Sunn Merc S(ini> — a set ol 
M audio-cassettes I hese 
casselles. each ol 90 
minutes' duialion, are pari ol 
the inlegiated educational 
programme that aim*^ to 
leach handicapped and nor¬ 
mal children smiuilaneously 
in the same msiiiiilion 

I'he cassettes oiler hisloii- 
cal and cultural anecdotes, 
educative plays, enteilammg 
stones and songs and can be 
ellecli\el\ used l(»educate 
children, boili hamlicapped 
and normal. 1'he> have 
already been supplied to 40 
icsoufce centics m the liindi- 
speaking stales and can be 
used in piimaiy ami upper 
primaiy schools I'he casset¬ 
tes arc principally aimed at 
educating handicapped kids 


(loi iiistaiice, kids with 
impaired heaiing can pick up 
vocabulary, the t>nes with 
delective eyesight can use 
the casselles lor \ isual ima- 
ger\) though those willi nor¬ 
mal aptitude vv ill also bi'nelit 
Asfoi the myth that letard- 
ed childieii cannot be t.uighi 
III the same mstiiuiion un nor¬ 
mal kids sa\s (jeeta Verma 
ol die I iNK'KP (which is 
assisiing the Pll-.D m this pro- 
|ecl). "W'e vv anl (o com mce 
icachcis and parents that 


integrated cdudalion loi han¬ 
dicapped children is heal¬ 
thier, as it involves no stig¬ 
ma In I act. they can leani 
more through socialisation 
with [)eers." 

Wonder 

gardens 

■ The lush gieen lawns dott¬ 
ed with rose bushes and foun- 
lams — the Mughal Gardens 
— were laid out in India diir- 
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ing the rein of Shah Jehan in 
the 17ih century. And they 
still evoke feelings of admi¬ 
ration and wonder in scho¬ 
lars and aesthetes through¬ 
out the world. 

The worldwide regard for 
the gardens was evident at a 
rcccnlly-eoncludcd sympos¬ 
ium in Washington, sponsor¬ 
ed jointly by Dumbarton 
Oaks and the Smithsonian 
Institution’s Arthur Sackler 
Gallery of Asian art. The 
symposium was the outcome 
ol a four-year collaboration 
between the Boulder Univer¬ 
sity of Colorado and 
Pakistan’s archaeology 
department. 

The great gardens at 
Nishal, Shall mar, Chasma 
Shahi and Pan Mahal, which 
are still regarded as having 
great eullural and social 
significance, were the focal 
point of discussion by scho¬ 
lars from all over the world. 
According lo Janies 
Weseoat, professor of 
arehiiecluie ai the Universi¬ 
ty ol Colorado, who organis¬ 
ed the seminar, "An import¬ 
ant aspect of this conference 
was to undcrsiand these very 
important cultural sights 
where the en\ ironmcnl and 
society come together." • j 
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CHIKMAGALUR: Twv) - 

newly-weds were refused entry - 
into their village unless they 
agreed to pay a fine of Rs 4,5(K). 

Their crime: they had dared to 
many out of their castes — the 
groom being a Scheduled Caste 
and the bride belonging to a 
higher caste. Adding insult to 
injuiy was the fact that they 
chose to take their conjugal 
vows in the sub-registrar*s offi¬ 
ce, defying age-old conven¬ 
tions. The love-smitten couple 
was told bythe upper-caste v Ilia- ! 
gers of Gaiijalagodu that they | 
would be allowed to enter only | 

after they had paid the penalty 1_ 

demanded — The Sifiuhi) Observer 
Meerut). 



(Javanihi Rao, 


Is CALCUTTA: Tarak Chandra Manna, a w itness in a com- 
\ plaint case, w as convicted for taking snuff during the cross- 
4' examination session Regarding the act as "an intentional 
insult" to the court. \\K. Gupta, metropolitan magistrate, 
Bankshall Court, on 25 May imposed a token fine of Rs 20 
ow the culpiit - The Teleguiph (Kanka Chakravarty, 
Asansol). 


TIRUCHI: Hvc*r>one has heard ol a ShivciUngam. Bui has 
anybody ever come across the word Vishnultnf^anO Well, 
a textbook prescribed by the Madras University for ils MA 
history correspondence course talks of a Vislmulingam. 
On the c\cav atioiis at the Tiriikkampuliyoor site, the book, 
on page 13, gives a list of articles discovered which inclu¬ 
des a small-si/ed \ islnutlingani. This is but one of the sco¬ 
res ol how Icrs found in the textbook. Tamizh Nacitu Satnu^ 
ilhayti PanlhirtLi WiraUtaru, which abounds in spelling mis¬ 
takes and factual errors. SoPitence construction is also faul¬ 
ty— Indian Express (iVl.T. Sampath Kuniaran, Banglorc). 
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ARIES 


(2! March-20 April) 

A nything that requires 
joint effort can be pul 
into action now. Avert any 
sort of lapse in your 
interaction with family 
members. Finances appear 
to be better. People will 
admire your straight from 
the shoulder attitude. Real 
estate plans may not elicit 
suppi^rt and get delayed. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20 Ma\) 

T he home front will be 
peaceful and 

tension-free, for which you 
can concentrate on your 
work. Creative work can be 
pursued to satisfaction. You 
may be given extra 
responsibility in office, 
which will result in your rise 
Your boss is testing your 
abilities, so try to impress 
him. 

GEMINI 


(21 MQy-20 June) 

T ry to hold back 

extravagant tendencies 
and gel your partner to 
follow your example. At 
your workplace the 
atmosphere will be 
congenial. You will be able 
to join forces with 
colleagues. Avoid travel. 
There could be a few 
misunderstandings with a 
near and dear one. 


LEO 


(2! July-20 August) 

T his is the time to plunge 
into anything new that 
you have in mind. You will 
be engaged in various fields. 
Avoid romance, for you may 
get into arguments with your 
sweetheart which are likely 
to be sharp and emotionally 
upsetting. Finance is quite 
satisfactory. 


I LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

T here will be conflicting 
influences at work. 
Misunderstandings could 
easily arise between you and 
your co-workers. Do not talk 
at cross purposes with 
people you deal with. A 
journey may be successful. 
Don’t risk any money. Be 
careful in your love life — 
feelings can be easily hurl. 



SAGITTARIUS 


(2! November 20 December) 

T he week may begin with 
heavy work for you 
together with worries for 
someone intimate. You 
would be in a mood to spend 
more than what you can 
afford to. Lovers, spend 
more lime with your 
sweethearts. For those who 
are single, this could be the 
lime to name the day. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 Decembcr-20 Januan) 

A rather tense week. You 
will find it difficult to 
win the confidence and 
support of your employers. 
Besides, there will be 
misunderstandings and 
minor tiffs with subordinates 
and other colleagues. Retain 
your personality while 
tackling an adverse situation. 
Stick to your routine. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 Jcmuar\-20 February) 

Y ou may feel a little down 
and lack confidence. 
Believe in yourself. Do not 
let yourself drift into what 
others say or do. Although 
your finances are bright 
now, avoid investments until 
you arc promised good 
returns. Concentrate on 
creative work and you will 
find It running smoothly. 



CANCER 

(2/ June-20 July) 

our imagination 
continues to be active. 
You will be able to fulfil an 
ambition. If you have always 
fancied your chances as a 
writer, a composer, or an 
artist, give free rein to these 
feelings. You will get the 
desired results. Health 
problems of someone close 
may bother you. 


VIRGO _ 

(2! Augu\t-20 September) 

ou may not be totally fit 
and minor health 
problems can occur. Virgo 
parents should give attention 
to youngsters. Growing 
children need to be treated 
with a great deal of 
sensitivity. Short trips will 
do no good. Plan for new 
ventures. 


SCORPIO 

(21 Ocrober-20 November) 
verylhing appears to t)e 
running smoothly at 
home. You should have no 
difficulty in arriving at a 
consensus on your plans. 
Artists may be appreciated 
for their creativity and 
imagination. Grab the 
opportunity for travel. Try to 
get your jobs done before the 
weekend. 


PISCES _ 

(2! February-20 March) 
o new difficulties are 
likely to .surface. A 
chance to catch up with 
what is lagging behind 
prevails. Avoid pushing out 
in any new direction. People 
are unlikely to pul any great 
pressure on you. Deal with 
personal correspondence. 
You can find the right kind 
of company. 
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RANDOM NOTES 


i i l Mf oi c Q? 

[||||..T1te rift betv^ 
Sht^Htf and 

QeVit^ Is now complete; 

She^ar is believed ,to 
Hive told the Qiau^iary that 
.he*s welcome to launch a 
hew party if that’s what he 
wants, but coiSd<he please 
get out of the SJP first? And 
the good old Tau has been 
heard telling his supporters 
that Chandra Shekhar is now 
a spent force. 



dMndni tlMlclHHf: iM'a had 
anoiighefLal 

But which side is Lai’s 
favourite son, Om Prakash 
Chauthala, on? 

It is difficult to tell by his 
public pronouncements. "If 
there is one person who will 
be acceptable to all parties as 
the President of India, it is 
Chandra Shekhar," he declar¬ 
ed recently. "The only pro¬ 
blem," he added' regretfully, 
"is that V.P. Singh will reject 
Chandra Shekhaiji's name." 

So, is Chauthala trying to 
do Shekhk a good turn by 
.projecting him as a presiden¬ 
tial ctuididate? Or is he attem¬ 
pting to push him out of 
active politics, thus leaving 
the field open for dearest 
dad? 

Bgure it out for yourself. 


AiNltlMmtliero 

wmtwo 

■ A split (though y^ 
uno^ial) has finally . 
^OPpUtrtxl in the Bihar unit 
C^.^ti^jf^lpngressfl). 

in the state .upit 
wito* wre opposed to Dr 


HEARD IN SOUTH BLOCK 

What wara tha nagaUatlons with 
KhalailaZlalika? 

Wall, can you Imagina an antlia 
country compoaail only of 
Bonilla? 

AN IFS OFFICER TO ANOTHER 


Jagannath Mishra have 
announced their decision to 
set up parallel sangharsh 
semities (struggle groups) to 
launch a campaign against 


B A R O M E T t 


Foreign relations: India and the world 


a 


□ 


1 




m 


Iha Unltad Stataa afAmarlca: Fine on the trade 
account, but lousy on the political front. Despite the 
various concessions that India hasmads, the US wants 
more: a signature on the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
for instance. India can't comply without precipitating a 
major domestic crisis, but America doesn't seem to care. 


''China: The Hindi-t^/rmO/u/iiha/slogan sorv^. but 
only as a cliche. India is not sure that it can rely,on China to 
back it on trade-related issues or even intervene to make 
the terms of world trade more equitable for the Third 
World. And as far as defence is concerned. China is doing 
brisk business with Pakistan. 


Tha (ftormar) Sovlat union: Not a single Indian 
leader has visited any of the newly-formed republics, and 
no official teams have been exchanged either, ft appears as 
if India is still waiting for the dust of restructuring to settte. 
Pakistan, on the Other hand, is making inroads Into tha 
Islamic republics with a vengeance. 

Trade with the new natiohs? Nothing worth wrWng 
home about. 


ThoUmtodKIngtioAu There was a problem oh . 
account of the Khalistani militants stationed In Dtglanti, 
and the treatment meted out to Indian Immigrahts. But 
relations, which were ohee less than warm, appettr td'be , 
on the mend. What'is particularly yvelctune news Is that 
Britain (beleaguered by the Irish) has becoma more tban. 
sympathetic to India on the Kashmir issue: 




Thu CurapuM Ccononile ConuNWilly; Thm 

appreciation forindia's economic reforms, and respect for 
thecourage policy-makers are showlng.butlhere^ stijltiie 




disapproval of India's human rights record doesn't ehnuht 

to much because most countries who comprise^-V 

community back India rather than PakisiWHr' 


Itipwi^iti^ there is 11^ Irte^^ Hetwa^flie 


Anwpr 'viS 

Hw confientiOR ctf tile 




ihe Janata Dal government 
of Laloo Prasad Yadav. 

The campaign is being 
spearheaded by sui^ ieb^ 
as Satyendra Narain Sintio. 


s pd^congviscs h set 
of colliibcmiors, who are 
determiined to destroy the 
CofigteiaKI) in tire Iptte. 

’T^ ' Mishra ■' camp, 
however, doesn’t'appear to 
be tori worried by'’thb deve¬ 
lopment And Seems to be 
rea.vMiabiy confident that It 
will win any test of streogih 
han<kdowh:‘' . 


■ Aijun Singh's repeat¬ 
ed incursions into 
Uttar Pradesh are nifiling a 
lot of feathers. 

Nm Only has he pvt N.D. 
Town's back but he has 
also succeeded in annoyii^ 
Lokpati Tripathi, still sore 
afW his recent loss in the 
GWe^fection. Tripathi waa 
(M^iy .ffemd tellttre a 
fnend In disgust: "vpv ^ 
Pradf# is not a paspie 
whkih eveiyorie''can j 
gnuie upon at will," 

Singhs however, appe»S. 
to be .unfa;:^ hy the bad 
publicity he Is attracting, an4. 
he idd^ted his pfilofts to 
getafootit^inl^. 



Ai 


. Shtm Pawar, for his pan, 
is.; tiding Lokppi Tripathi to 
get at Atjun Singh. Rumour 
even he itthatPawarfinanc- 
ed pan of Lokpati’s qam- 
pki(m:to gA elected to the i 
^i^,. e tdsp his later 
effi^ to get into the CWC. * 
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M^loyAl 

%! 

■ Aijtin had them 
aM gasptng;Jiv disbe¬ 
lief at the recent dieting of 
the Congress Wcnlciog Com¬ 
mittee (CWC) in Delhi. 

The subject under discus¬ 
sion was the constitution of 
the Congress Parliiunentary 
Board and the party’s dis¬ 
ciplinary committee, As is 
Congress convention, it 
had been decided infoitnaily 
that Narasimha Rao, in his 
capacity as president, would 
be asked to nominate people 
to both bodies. 

But even before assorted 
Congressmen could ask Rao 
to do the needful, Atjun 
Singh had s|ming out of his 
chair to make the request 



Aijiia Singh: raullngfor 


Needless to say, he left 
everyone speechless, includ¬ 
ing 1 ^ 0 . 

And, no doubt, the Prime 
Minister will now spend 
sleepless nights wond^ng 
what his minister is playing 
at. 


Prasting 

matters 

■ When the' clip first 
ai^ared on the nine 
o’clock news, nobody could 
quite believe their eyes. Was 
the President of India actual¬ 
ly addressing (oh grief! oh 
honorl) a press conference 
on board his-special airotaft? 
Yes, indeed, he was. 

On. bis way back from a 
state viah; to China, Presi¬ 
dent R. yo^araroan held 
forth to Mfembled hacks aa 


HEARD IN NORTH BLOCK 

Only in India can an 87-yaar.old 
J.R.D. Tata and a 74-yaaMild 
Ruaal Mody meat a 71-yaarold 
Naraalmha Rao and claim thay’ra 
diocuaaing tha future. 

A FINANCE MINISTRY OFFICIAL 



to the imfnovemeijt in bilate¬ 
ral relations that resulted 
from his trlp^ even as televi¬ 
sion canttras focuiised on. his 
sndiing visage^ 

Even though die President 
was careful, not to say anyth¬ 
ing ranqiely controversial, 
just the'fhct thld he had 
addressed a press (inference 
was enou^ to set the alarm 


bells ringing in New Delhi. 

Why had Venkataraman 
; departed from convention in 
this rather public fashion? 
Was there any sinisto* 
motive behind his 
behaviour? 

Not really. It’s Just dial the 
President's new press secre¬ 
tary, Pawan Verma, has his 
own ideas about media rela¬ 


All the vice-presidential aspirants 

■ ICR. Wned yununsA fonner Indian Foreign Service 
(11$) official, he served :^ the Indian ambassador to both 
CMna and America bdoTe enterhig politics. Was appointed 
minister of state forexternat idfairs in the Rajiv Gandhi 
governmant. The fact that he belongs to a Scheduled Caste 
wifi work to his advantage. 


■ R. tt MU i h uwui t h d; The minister for petroleum is 
also a Scheduled Caste member from the south, and is 
competing for the earpe slot as Narayanan. But his having 
chaiiM the Joint Parthunentary Committee (JPC) on 
Bofors Had Bia Opjiosition to oppose his candidature. 


M IliifUl Numk Pfesentiy serving as Governor of 
West Betij^, Hasan wkihavs the support of the left parties 
if he bids forthe vtos-fu^esldentship. The Congress may not 
be avvse to him ^ec after all, he does belong to a 
minoffly community. 


■ MchclSM KMural: CerhNnes the advatrtageeof 
baingivremanaiidaMu$(im.Thefiactthalshewli|,inan 
prebabllihf. hare thesuppoit of the Uttar Pradesh lobby in . 
the Congress, works in ner favour as well. 


■ fOuitclild AAmi Khan: The Governor of Karnataka 
isa senior endugh poMcian belonging to a minority 
comnwnlhf. B^theracent Jamia Mllln controrersy may 
damagiJiHchaheesspmewhaL 


'■ R u l p u H u p t ull glii The deputy chairman of the 
fU4ya sabftt, she would IHte nothing Oettor than to be 
elevated lb thectailnnanship of the House. Unfortunately, 
nobody coneiderB iwl^vlce-presidantiai matsriat, but 
HsptufniiUvssiflhope. 


tions. Amf Vingcataraau^ 
was only going along widi, 
him. 


Staying on 

■ Despite has best 
effmts, the Prime 
Minister has not succeeded 
in getting various d^eated 
MPs and failed politicians fd 
vacate their official 
bungalows. 

t^ile Congress leadw 
Vasant Sathe has tost the 
case he was fighting against 
the government in order to 
retain his house, most Oppo¬ 
sition leaders (mefer to pre¬ 
tend that they haven't l^n 
served eviction notices at all, ! 
while trying to wangle a 
further extension. 



nhiaeli lliidhr liiiu iiliha - 

The only person vriio has . 
had success in’ that enrtea- 
vour though, is Congress¬ 
man Dinedi'Stlijjih, Naiasim-’^ 
ha Rao pas .ihstiucied, dip.' 
urban deyelbpinent'i^tiistry i 
to let Singh retaiip bis govern¬ 
ment bungalow uidti fiiidier : 
notice. ^ 

And something teUs us-« 
that that will be a long time’ 
doming;* 


















' Tea-times were made for it! 
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WKh and 
wfthout Ri^iv 


T he cover slory on Rajiv 
Gandhi made inieresling 
reading. The articles revived 
interest in the tbrmer Prime 
Minister who was brutally 
assassinated last year- [The 
year after, 24—30 May). 
Rajiv was a gifted politician 
who carried the philosophy 
and ideology of the Con¬ 
gress to the full length. His 
fondness for villagers and 
his tireless efforts to carry 
democracy even to the remot¬ 
est village endeared him to 
the masses. Further, his cha¬ 
risma enabled him to carry 
the people with him. 

AC. V. Rajagopaian, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ Rajiv Gandhi's dream of 
a new India was shattered 


with his untimely death last 
year. His ideas were origi¬ 
nal and as a leader he showed 
rare dynamism. Although 
his first term was not without 
blemish, he caught up soon 
with the rules of Indian poli¬ 
tics while in the Opposition. 
His approach in the last parli¬ 
amentary elections was 
business-like, and not ama¬ 
teurish as It once was. 

Rajiv did not stand for 
politics alone. His love for 
sports lent the much needed 
boost to Indian sports. He 
w as interested in computers 
too. Just as he was about to 
steady himself fora long poli¬ 
tical career ahead, he was 
brutally assassinated. 

S. Hussain, DIbrugarh (Assam) 

■ The article missed out on 
an important point. Or at 
least, it didn't explain why 
the assassination of Rajiv 
Gandhi failed to generate the 
kind of sympathy wave Indi¬ 
ra Gandhi's assassination 
did. The reason was simple: 
after Indira Gandhi's death, 
her son, Rajiv, became the 
symbol of her legacy, but 
there was nobodv in the fami¬ 
ly to turn to after Rajiv's 
death. 

The Congress was literal¬ 
ly an orphaned party after 
Rajiv's death. It was due to 
Rajiv's death that the BJP 


Riyiv Qandhl: m dynamic laadar 







benefited, not the Congress 
as stated in the article. If 
Rajiv was alive, the Con¬ 
gress would have fared 
better. 

Lakshman Sharma, 
Chumukedima (Nagaland) 


Fast work 


I t was encouraging to learn 
that the Verma Commis¬ 
sion completed its assigned 
task in time (Fastforward, 

17 — 23 May). How Justice 
Verma w ent about his job 
was interesting, but it was 
distressing to do without 
what the commission’s find¬ 
ings were on the a.ssassina- 
lion of Rajiv Gandhi. 

As for the Jain Commis¬ 
sion, it has not been able to 
do anything significant .so 
far. What will come of a com¬ 
mission that has not done 
much on the treacherous kill¬ 
ing of the former minister 
even after a year? 

S. Bhattacharya, Bhopal 
(Madhya Pradesh) 


Chilkain 

distress 


t is indeed a pity that Chil- 
ka, famed for its scenic 
beauty, has become the cen¬ 
tre of a controversy ( Dol¬ 
phins in, sharks out, 17 — 23 
May). Environmental 
degradation and ecologial 
imbalance in this region will 
spell disaster for the migrato¬ 
ry birds as well as the aqua 
life. 

Even as the world is gear¬ 
ing up for the "Earth Sum¬ 
mit" — "the last chance to 
save our planet", the authorit¬ 
ies at Chilka do not seem con¬ 
cerned about its welfare. The 
lake is one of the few preci¬ 
ous natural habitats of a wide 
variety of wildlife. 

It is imperative that strong 
and timely measures be tak¬ 
en to save this beautiful lake 
from the impending doom. 
Anjana Maltra^lnha, Rourtcela 
(Orlaaa) 



QuI Mohammad: wondar 
man 


A novel Idea 


T he black and white photo¬ 
feature was rather inter¬ 
esting in which the photogra¬ 
pher handled a rare idea (The 
world's shortest man, 17 — 
23 May). For one thing, the 
photographs provide the 
visual relief to the reader. 
And he gels the much- 
needed break only after he 
has gone through the better 
three quaiiers of the newsma¬ 
gazine. Perhaps, it would 
have been belter to have 
those exciting photographs 
of Gul Mohammad, in differ¬ 
ent moods, in the middle 
pages. 

Chandan Banerjee, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Courting 

disaster 


S o much of our ecology 
has been lost already for 
the sake of civilisation (The 
road to doom, 10 — 16 
May). The construction of a 
highway between Madras 
and Kanyakumari would 
only mean lai^jescale denu¬ 
dation. The ecological imbal¬ 
ance thus created would 
have long-term effects. 

Deforestation has already 
started taking its toll by way 
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of causing alarming soil ero¬ 
sion, acute shortage of fuel 
and general degradation of 
the environment. The practi¬ 
ce must end immediately. 
Sandeep Sharma, Allahabad 
(Uttar Pradesh) 


Ticket to politics 


.T. Rama Rao could 
very well say that as a 
Telugu man he has done his 
bit {As a Telugu man / have 
done my bit, 17 — 23 May). 
It was his filmstar image that 
helped him form his Telugu 
Desam Party and become the 
chief minister of Andhra 
Pradesh within a short per¬ 
iod. It is as if a brilliant car¬ 
eer in politics invariably fol¬ 
lows a successful career in 
films. 

A. Jacob Sahayem, 
Thiruvananthapuram (Kerala) 

NTR: from clnoma to 


politico 



End 

parochialism 


C orrespondents based at 
Madras have a strange 
habit of Tamilizing anything 
and everything pertaining to 
south India {Unchained 
melody, 10—16 May), The 
article on Balasubrahma- 
nyam gives an impression 
that the singer is a Tamilian, 
though, in reality, he is a 
Telugu-speaking Andhraiic. 
And this is not the first time. 
Whenever a roeWet has been 
launched from Sriharikola, 
»ncws items from Madras 
have invariably put it as "Sri- 
harikota, located 50 km 
away from Madras", giving 
an impression that the sta¬ 
tion is located in Tamil 
Nadu, whereas it is actually 
in Andhra Pradesh. 

Saw Lalltha Reddy, New Delhi 


The hig bully 


T he latest sanctions impos¬ 
ed by the United States 
Government on the Indian 
Space Research Organisa¬ 
tion (ISRO) and the Russian 
space agency, Glavkosmos, 
clearly bring out the US’ 
hegemonistic dcsigns{Space 
problems, 24 — 30 May). 
The US seems to justify its 
action by saying that it is in 
accordance with the missile 
testing and control regime 
(MtCR) regulations framed 
by it, with the avowed inten¬ 
tion of preventing other 
countries from developing 
missile launching capability. 

The US administration 
should be aware that India 
needs the technology to 
implement its space pro¬ 
grammes to launch weather 
forecasting and educational 
facilities into orbit 
The present episode has 
come as the latest reminder 
that New Delhi will have to 
cope with constant resistan¬ 
ce from the US and other 
developed nations in making 


substantial headway in high 
technology. However, as 
ISRO chairman UR Rao has 
said, India will surmount the 
impediments placed in its 
path. India’s resolve should 
see Indians succeed, US 
impositions 
notwithstanding. 

5. Bachan Jeet Singh, 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 


Taken amiss 


I n the cover story (TheQod 
of greed, 17 — 23 May), I 
have been quoted as saying, 
"This way, he will only be 
lej'l with his Worli flat and a 
part of his fabulous fleet of 
29 cars," as my view on what 
would happen eventually to 
Harshad Mehta. 

However, in the course of 
the interview which I had 
with your correspondents, I 
did not express any such opi¬ 
nion. In fact, until I read the 



Harshad Mahta: 
QuastlonaMa mllllonalra 

story, I was not even aware 
that Mehta possessed an 
inventory of 29 cars. 

Deepak MohonI, Bombay 
(Maharastra) 


The Ray legacy 


T he letters regarding your 
tribute to Satyajit Ray 
were deeply touching End of 
an era {Farewell, 3—9 
May). However, the death 6f 
Ray is not just the end of an 




Ray: man with a vision 

era, but the end of the human¬ 
ist vision in Indian cinema. 
Besides the irreparable loss 
to cinema following Ray’s 
demise, India has also lost a 
genious in literature, gra¬ 
phics and music direction. 

The greatness of Ray’s 
works lay in his portrayal of 
the myriad facets of human 
•feelings and characters. And 
in his masterpieces he was 
prodigiously successful in 
revealing these facets. 
Debashls Sen, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


The verses of 
controversy 


T he pro-vice-chancellor of 
Jamia Milia Islamia, 
Mushir-ul Hasan is the latest 
victim of The Satanic Verses 
controversy ( Verse and 
Worse, 10—16 May). 

In his previous interview, 
he said that the ban should be 
lifted as every person has the 
right to be read and to be 
heard. Also, it does not make 
sense to conclude that he had 
suggested an official lifting 
of the ban. So there is no 
need for him to resign. 

The stir sparked off by the 
students amounted to a faiacc, 
and the statements iKsued by 
their leaders reflected a fun¬ 
damentalist outlook. 

Roshan Singh, Mahna (Bihar) 
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SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


Whos e Bud dha? 

Laloo Yadav drives a wedge between Hindus 
and Buddhists 


Al a panel discus¬ 
sion in New Delhi 
late lust year, Ram 
Vilas Paswan took 
very strong excep¬ 
tion to my sugges¬ 
tion that Hindutva 
could provide 
India an ideologi¬ 
cal cohesiveness. 
Nonsense, retorted the stormy petrel of 
the Janata Dal, Hindutva is merely an 
euphemism for the stranglehold of Brah¬ 
manism in society. By way of a provoca¬ 
tive repartee, I asked Paswan to recall 
the credentials of his main opponent in 
the last Lok Sabha elections. He was 
quick to grasp the point and replied non¬ 
chalantly: '*Woh to dalal hai.'* 

It is easy to comprehend why the 
mere mention of Kameshwar Chaupal 
sends the committed votaries of Mandal- 
ism into paroxysms of anger. Chaupal is 
not merely one more of those candidates 
that the BJP nominates periodically to 
contest unwinnable seats in Bihar. Irres¬ 
pective of his feeble electoral record, 
Chaupal will always be remembered as 
the Valmiki who was selected to per¬ 
form the shilanyas for the Ram Janmab- 
hoomi temple in Ayodhya on 9 Novem¬ 
ber, 1989. 

That a Valmiki, rather than a Brahmin 
Sankaracharya, performed this sacred 
ritdal, runs counter to the carefully- 
cultivated myth spread assiduously by 
the secularists that the Hindu resurgence 
we are witnessing is essentially a Brah- 
manical backlash aimed at recreating 
caste-based oppression. For demolish¬ 
ing a baseless stereotype, Chaupal is 
denounced as a dalaL 
What the anecdote reveals of the 
mindset of leaders such as Paswan may 
be pertinent in the context of a controver¬ 
sy that has recently surfaced in Bodh 
Gaya. Following a violent demonstra¬ 
tion by a delegation of Maharashtrian 
neo-Buddhists demanding that the con¬ 
trol of the sacred shrine commemorating 
the Buddha*s enlightenment be vested 
in those who call themselves Buddhists, 
the Bihar government has initiated steps 


to repeal the Bodh Gaya Temple Act, 
1949. 

In addition, the local administration 
has banned self-confessed Hindus from 
using the shrine for marriages and for 
the immersion of idols in the^ sacred 
Mucalmda Lake. Fanatical pseudo- 
.secularists have welcomed the Bihar 
government’s attempt to "undo a histori¬ 
cal wrong", and in a meeting addressed 
by Janata Dal leaders, the chief minister 
has been praised for delivering a crippl¬ 
ing blow to Briihmanism. 

I t would be excessively charitable to 
view Laloo Prasad Yadav’s initiative 
as a minor bid to placate vocal neo- 
Buddhists. The 1949Act, which follow¬ 
ed a formula evoived by Dr Kajendra Pra¬ 
sad and was passed in the face of bitter 
opposition of the mahant of Bodh Gaya, 
was based on two assumptions. 

First, that whatever may have been 
the circumstances surrounding the esta¬ 
blishment of a Shaivite monastery in a 
site adjoining the holy complex in 1390, 
the Buddhists were entitled to have a say 
in the management of the temple. 
Earlier, prominent Hindu social refor¬ 
mers such as Swami Vivekananda, 
Rabindranath Tagore and Bhai Parama- 
nand had joined hands with leading Bud¬ 
dhists in Burma, Ceylon and Japan to 
press for an end to the monopoly control 
of the mahant. Even political parties 
such as the Indian National Congress 
and the Hindu Mahasabha endorsed the 
scheme to give full freedom of worship 
in Bodh Gaya to both the Hindus and 
Buddhists. 

Second, the insistence on a manage¬ 
ment committee consisting of both Hin¬ 
dus and Buddhists was centred on the 
recognition that the worship of the Bud¬ 
dha was not limited to those who formal¬ 
ly declared themselves Buddhists to cen¬ 
sus enumerators. Notwithstanding an 
early record of schism between Buddh¬ 
ists and followers of the sanatan 
dharma, the Buddha had come to be 
venerated by all Indians as the ninth ava¬ 
tar of Lord Vishnu. The importance of 
Bodh Gaya as a local shrine of self- 




professed Hindus flowed from this 
awareness. 

The so-called Hindu worship of the 
Buddha may have taken ritual forms dif¬ 
ferent from the Thervada Buddhist and 
neo-Buddhist expressions of faith, but 
they were both valid expressions of 
devotion. Unlike Laloo Prasad Yadav, 
nationalist leaders like Dr Rajendra Pra¬ 
sad were adequately enlightened to reali¬ 
se that it matters little whether the five 
idols in the Panch Pandav Mandir are 
those of the Pandava brothers or the Bud¬ 
dha in varying poses of meditation. For 
them, veneration of the Buddha did not 
imply a corresponding disrespect of the 
shivlinga. Their religion was inclusive, 
not exclusive. 

Not that the Janata Dal leadership 
deems it necessary to digest the liberal 
assumptions of the 19^9 Act. As far as 
the Bihar chief minister is concerned, 
the ban on syncretist practices is linked 
to larger, and quite diabolical, political 
objectives. For a start, the purpose is to 
deny Hinduism its all-embracing civili- 
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National status and reduce it to the status 
of a codified religion with restricted 
entry. 

T oday, Bihari peasants unfamiliar 
with the niceties of sectarianism are 
denied access to the sacred tank in Bodh 
Gaya to immerse their idols. Tomorrow, 
Vaishnavites could well be barred from 
Shaivitc shrines and non-keshdiiam 
from gurdwaras. And the day after, 
someone else will emulate the Ramk- 
rishna Mission's marriage of convenien¬ 
ce with "minority" status. Those who 
accuse the V ishwa Hindu Parishad of try¬ 
ing to turn Hinduism into a Semitic relig¬ 
ion would be well advised to direct their 
ire at the real desecrators of Indian 
tradition. 

Nor does it end at exclusionism. The 
subtext of the Bihar government's reco¬ 
gnition of Bodh Gaya as an exclusive 
Buddhist shrine is the message that Hin¬ 
duism and Buddhism are antagonistic 
formations. Much of the ire, for exam¬ 
ple. is directed at the superintendent of 


Laloo Prasad Yadav*s 
attempt to put 
Hinduism into the 
strait-jacket of a 
codified religion is a 
macabre scheme to 
create a divisive wedge 
between fellow Hindus, 
some of whom prefer 
being called Buddhists 



ThtBodhG^yi 


provoking 

unnecessary 

controversy 



the temple management committee, 
Bhanta Jnana Jagat, who emphasises 
"the fundamental unity of all religions of 
Indian origin". 

This bid to create an imaginary sch¬ 
ism is broadly similar to the efforts by 
Sikh separatists to deny the traditional 
role of the Khalsa as the "sword arm" of 
Hinduism. This .selective recreation of 
history is a major factor behind the 
troubles in Punjab today. Indeed, so suc¬ 
cessfully has the notion of a Hindu-Sikh 
divide permeated society that any attem¬ 
pt to view the panthic faith as part of the 
larger Hindu family, prompts secularist 
derision and accusations of being 
anti-minority. 

But it will not do to take the line of 
least resistance and allow the Laloo 
Yadavs and Ram Vilas Pas wans to have 
their way. The founding fathers of the 
republic consciously gave the term 
Hindu a non-dcnominational and civili- 
sational meaning m the Constitution 
because they were mindful of its great 
cementing role. They recognised that it 
was Hindutva that allowed India to with¬ 
stand repeated foreign invasions and pre¬ 
serve a sense of oneness. It enabled 
India to be a nation much before the 
nation-state became an additional bind. 
It is also no accident that those who 
broke away from India did so on the 
basis of a fundamental civilisational 
rejection of Hindutva. 

What is at stake in Bodh Gaya is not 
the fiefdom of a discredited mahant. No 
tears will be shed if he is summarily turf¬ 
ed out of the management committee of 
the temple. Far more insidious is Laloo 
Prasad Yadav’s attempt to put Hinduism 
into the strait-jacket of a codified reli¬ 
gion. If the Buddha is outlawed from the 
arena of devotion, it will be another 
major step in the emotional fragmenta¬ 
tion of India. The Janata Dal appears to 
have recognised that what stands betwe¬ 
en its macabre scheme of unbridled 
casteism is the innate solidarity of Hin¬ 
duism. Hence, an attempt tocreate adivi- 
sive wedge between fellow Hindus, 
some of whom prefer being called 
Buddhists, • 
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Naga and Manipuri rebels prepare for 
a monsoon offensive 


P atlcr of rain drops coincide 
with Ihc chatter of gunfire 
in the Indian north-cast. 
Come monsoon, gun- 
toling guerrillas of various 
hues emerge from their dry-season hiber¬ 
nation to strike at security forces, who 
find the going tough in the prolonged 
and incessant downpour. "As soon as 
the grey clouds gather on the high sub- 
Himalayan ranges, we knov' that this is 
the lime for the showdown," said an 
Assam Rifics (AR) high-up in Imphal, 
the Manipur capital. 

Although the plains are still suffering 
a sweltering summer, the first showers 
have already swept the mountains, and 
guciTillas have sprung two ambushes, 
giving an indication of the shape of 
things to come. On 12 May, two Naga 


the NNO (Khodao faction) has 
, tesumeid ahned,struggle—a major 
deVi^pmentjii Nagaland's 
underground pbthips. 

• In two ambushes last month, 

NN.C mijitantskilled six securlt/men. 

.«!NNC activists made an abortive 
/bkt Id revive contacts with China; 


MANIPUR 


» Three Manipuri insurgent groups 
fIBve joined hands. 

^iltey are in close contact vrith the 
IjW^isader. Muivah, and have set 
i9«|oij^pminand. 

rebels, trained in 
vere-entered 


militants surprised an AR camp at Pang- 
sha in Nagaland's Tuensang district bor¬ 
dering Burma and killed two jawans. 
Earlier, on 8 May, a police patrol was 
attacked at Mokokchhung town, in 
north-west Nagaland, by extremists 
belonging to the Khodao Yanthan fac¬ 
tion of the Naga National Council 
(NNC). Four security personnel died on 
the spot. Not surprisingly, AR sources 
fear that this year the situation is likely 
to aggravate. 

Besides these acts of physical violen¬ 
ce, three other recent developments 
have heightened this fear. 

• First, about 220 Naga insurgents, 
belonging to the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland (NSCN) and led by 
Markson Thangkul, have slipped back 
to Manipur from Salopi Valley in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts (CHT) of 
Bangladesh. 

• Secondly, in a significant turnaround, 
the NNC has rcvcncd to seeessionism 
and has decided to lake up arms again. 



For almost two decades—si nee the sign- 
ing of the controversial Shillong accord 
in 1975 — the NNC had advocated a 
pcacelul solution to the Naga problem. 
But with its repudiation of its earlier 
commitment, the insurgency in Naga¬ 
land is expected to receive a fillip. 

• Finally, the north-eastern guerrilla 
groups arc showing a renewed interest 
in coming together against a common 
adversary: the Indian security forces. 




RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE NORTH EAST 





• About 200 Naga 
rebels have uridprgotte 
training in Bangladesh. , 
They broke up Into srpatl 
units and made tbejr '' 
wsw back^ough'■ ’ 
diTOrent rofttes. Ona: 
group of 60 was cited 
the Mizoram police but 
managed to gat away;. ; 















The return of 
Khodao Yanthan 
after almoet 
three decades 
haschangedthe 
complexion of 
theNNC's 
underground 
politics 


Naga guerrillas In Burma: preparing 
«to strike 

Two years after the launching of the 
Indo-Burma Revolutionary Front 
(JBRF), formed on 22 May 1990, ano¬ 
ther guerrilla conglomeration, the Revo¬ 
lutionary Joint Committee (RJC), has 
arrived on the scene. 

The IBRF comprises the NSCN, the 
United Liberation Front of Assam 
' (ULFA) and the United National Libera¬ 
tion Front (UNLF) of Manipur. But the 
virtual dismemberment of the ULFA 
and the Burmese army offensive against 
the Kachin rebels and the Khaplang fac¬ 
tion of the NSCN have forced the IBRF 
to lie low for the time being. The RJC, 
made up of the dreaded People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army (PI.A) of Manipur, the 
Kanglaipak Communist Parly (KCP) 
and the Prepak, all well-oiled Maoist out¬ 
fits from Manipur, is a more active 
combination. 

In the heyday of the Meitci urban 
in.surrection in 1978, the PLA, led by N. 
Bisheswar Singh, was the main outfit 
spearheading the movement. 
Bisheswar’s arrest in 1981 and subsequ¬ 
ent leadership problems, led to the splitt¬ 
ing of the PLA. The KCP and the Prepak 
were the offshoots. 

The recent efforts on the part of these 
three organisations to come under one 
umbrella is, therefore, a significant deve- 
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lopment. What is more, il is Muivah, the 
fabled general-secretary of the NSCN, 
who has brought the formations toge¬ 
ther. He himself is, however, slaying out 
of the coalition for tactical reasons. 

The turning point came when PLA 
leader Bhorot met Muivah last winter at 
Hangshan village, in Burma's Sonira 
tract, a favourite rendezvous of the guer¬ 
rilla veterans ol the north-east. Muivah 
was eager to have a working arrange¬ 
ment with a group of hardcore activists, 
who could revive and broaden the flagg¬ 
ing insurgency in the region. 

After the meeting, the two leaders set 
up a joint command consisting of the 
hawks from the two groups at the Pang- 
mi area in Burma. Bhorot handpicked 
40 PLA extremists to undergo training 
under Naga sharp-shooters across the 
border. Muivah also arranged to send 
the Manipuri rebels to camps in 
Bangladesh. 

W hile the Manipuri rebels are shap¬ 
ing an alliance among themselves, 
the Nagas, loo, arc being bestirred. 
There were red faces In the police head¬ 
quarters of Kohima and Imphal, when 
news filtered through that Bangladesh- 
trained Naga insurgents had sneaked 
into Manipur la.st April. The police in all 
the north-eastern states were put on 
alert, after Mizoram Police flashed the 
message that 220 Naga rebels were on 


their way to Manipur. In fact, the police 
were on the look out for the insurgents 
after they had come to know that a group 
of Naga extremists were being trained in 
Bangladesh. The information was 
received through a dserter who had giv¬ 
en him.self up to the Border Security For¬ 
ce (BSF). 

Further, attempts to revive links by 
the NNC (Khodao faction) with China 
has came as a shock to the security for¬ 
ces. On 6 May, the Bhutanese police 
arrested Luingam Yang, the NNC gene¬ 
ral secretary, along with his three compa¬ 
nions on Bhutan’s border with Tibet. 
Later, Yang told the Indian authorities 
that their mission was aimed at renew¬ 
ing contacts with China for procuring 
arms. 

The return of Khodao, an one-time 
aide of the legendary Naga leader, A.Z. 
Phizo, has made a difference in under¬ 
ground Naga politics. Khodao returned 
to Kohima in 1990 after nearly three 
decades of exile in London and look 
charge of NNC activities. In fact, 
Si'NDAY had met Khodao at Wakha, 
about 80 km from Kohima, in December 
that year and indicated that NNC poli¬ 
tics would take a militant turn under his 
leadership. 

W ill the coalescing guerrilla outfits 
manage to create serious security 
problems during the rains this year? 
Experts doubt the extremists ability to 
engage themselves in prolonged battles. 
But sporadic ambushes arc very much 
on the cards, says I.V. Liddic, director 
general of police, Manipur. 

However, some dcKumcnis recovered 
from a PLA activist suggests that the 
RJC will embark on kidnapping and kill¬ 
ings of government personnel and infiltr¬ 
ate political organisations and students’ 
unions in order to widen their support 
base. 

Since the insurgents are believed to 
be planning methodical strikes, a sense 
of urgency has come to prevail among 
the security agencies in the region. A 
high-level meeting of the police chiefs 
of the north-eastern states, presided over 
by a special secretary in the Union home 
ministry, P.P. Srivasiava, stressed the 
need for modernising the police force 
and improving coordination to carry out 
joint operations against the rebels. The 
need for raising a special force, solely to 
deal with the insurgents, has also been 
discussed. • 

BmtUnuQh 09 h/HoMmaf knphat, 
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Groping in the daifc 

Who kidnapped the Bombay diamond merchants? 

The CBI is still without a clue 


E ight months after four Bom¬ 
bay diamond merchants 
were kidnapped and "uncon¬ 
ditionally" released in Delhi, 
the mystery behind the episo¬ 
de remains unsolved. The Central 
Bureau of investigation (CBI), entrust¬ 
ed with the job of probing the incident, 
remains dismally in the dark regarding 
who masterminded the crime. So far, the 
CBI has only drawn inferences and spe¬ 
culated about a likley foreign involve¬ 
ment, without being able to pin anyone 
down. 

The CBI has been hinting that the 
abduction had been sponsored by 
Pakistan. But so far it has produced noth¬ 
ing except circumstantial evidence to 
back its theory. In fact, the speculation 
has raised a number of questions, about 
which the CBI is still clueless. l)Why 
were the merchants kidnapped"^ 2)Is the 
Pakistani Inter-Services Intelligence 
involved? 2)Who is the mysterious con 
man, R. Chaudhary ? 3) Why were the 
hostages released (their relatives deny 
having paid any ransom)? 4) On whose 
behalf was Chaudhary working or was 
he alone? The CBI is still not in a posi¬ 
tion to answer any of the.se conclusively. 

But from the leads obtained so far, the 
investigators are inclined to believe that 
Pakistan had a role to play. The CBI, 
with the help of Interpol from the USA, 
UK, Netherlands and Singapore, has 
established that the abduction was part 
of an organised crime. The CBI is also 
said to be in possession of documentary 
evidence to show that the operations 
were controlled from Sind and a senior 
Pakistanis official in Karachi was 
"actively involved" 

But there, the trail is lost. The CBI 
complains that the Federal Investigating 
Agency (FIA), its Pakistani counterpart, 
has refused to cooperate, thus freezing 
all the leads. 

T he entire drama had revolved round a 
faceless man called R. Chaudhary, 
about whom the CBI knows as much 
today 9 $ it did when it started the investi¬ 
gations. The taped conversations with 


the hostages’ relatives and the abductors 
reveal that R. Chaudhary and company 
demanded a sum of three million dol¬ 
lars. The victims’ kins were asked to pay 
the sum through havala to a contact in 
Karachi. Chaudhary had engaged one 
Suresh Kunjan from Singape^re at 
Karachi on 27 September to negotiate 
and collect the ransom amount. 

Kunjan, a Malayalee of Indian origin 
settled in Singapore, travelled to 
Karachi without a visa. The CBI tracked 
down Kunjan and recorded his state¬ 
ment. Kunjan told the Indian sleuths that 
he had been picked up by the Pakistani 
authorities in October, 1991, from his 
hotel. A few days later, R. Chaudhary, 
who had come to Pakistan, was also 


arrested. The two men were manhandl¬ 
ed and shabbily treated by the Pakistani 
police. But, according to Kunjan, the 
Pakistani attitude underwent a sea 
change soon afterwards. They were giv¬ 
en a "royal treatment". "To my utter sur- 
prisSe, when we left that country, the ISI 
chaps, who came to see us off at the air¬ 
port, saluted us," Kunjan told the CBI. 

The Pakistani authorities deny having 
arrested and released Chaudhary, but the 
CBI is inclined to believe Kunjan’s ver¬ 
sion. 

I n another significant revelation, Kun¬ 
jan has said that Just before the dia¬ 
mond merchants’ abduction, Pakistani 
leader and former Punjab Governor Ghu- 


Tli0 hous# In which the diamonci merchants had been kent: the mystery persists 
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lam Mustafa KAan visited India private¬ 
ly as Chaudhary's guest. Khan and his 
family’s five-star hotel bills in New 
Delhi were borne by Chaudhary. Khan 
told the CBI, when its team questioned 
him in Pakistan in January, that he had, 
indeed, accepted Chaudhary’s hospitali¬ 
ty in India. 

The CBl is convinced that the myste¬ 
ry can be solved only in Pakistan and 
with the help of the Pakistani authori¬ 
ties. But Pakistan has been soft- 
pedalling the issue for the past eight 
months. 

During its 15-day visit to Pakistan in 
January, the CBl could conduct investi¬ 
gations only for five days. On the other 
days its officials were kept confined to 
their hotel rooms. The Indian investiga¬ 
tors have not been allowed a second 
visit, despite requests from Interpol. 
Pakistan happens to be the chief repre¬ 
sentative of Interpol in South-East 
Asia and kidnapping is regarded as a hei¬ 
nous crime in the Interpol charter. "This 
only confirms that they (Pakistanis) 
have something to hide," said a CBl 
official. 



'■ 1 , 








All that the CBl knows 
about Chaudhary la 
that he Is In his early 
forties, leads a 
luxurious life, Is a 
globetrotter, 
and travels on forged 
passports 


Pakistan, finally, did yield to the pleas 
made by the CBl. It was in the last week 
of May that the CBl visit was cleared by 
the Pakistani authorities. But at the last 
moment — when Sind was burning — a 
terse message came from that country, 
saying that the visit had been put off inde¬ 
finitely. No reasons were given for the 
postponement. This was done even 
when visas had been given to the CBl 
team and thcairline tickets were booked. 

T he investigators arc convinced that 
the case cannot be solved unless they 
gel to the mysterious R. Chaudhary. The 
CBl still does not know anything worth¬ 
while about this master con man. 

Chaudhary has left no clues, though 
he visited Delhi frequently enough to 
know even the lanes and by-lanes of the 
city. He never hired a driver for his tra¬ 
vels while in the capital. The CBl docs 
not even know what he looks like. Up to 
now, the investigators have nothing 
more than a "parley protrait".constructed 
from the descriptions of those wno had 
seen him, to aid them in their search. 

All that the CBl knows about Chau¬ 
dhary is that he is in his early forties, 
leads a luxurious life* is a glote-trotter, 
always checks into five-star hotels, has 
good contacts with politicians in 
Pakistan and the airline authorities (espe- | 


cially the PIA), travels on forged pass¬ 
ports, and has been married twice. One 
reason why he visited India frequently 
was that he liked "Indian girls", he had 
told Khan. He speaks chaste English ^md 
Urdu, and is known to have been under 
the treatment of hakims (practition¬ 

ers of traditional Indian medicine) for 
"vigour and vitality". 

But what was his motive behind com¬ 
ing to India so often? The investigators 
have no definite answer. No case had 
been registered against him prior to the 
diamond merchants’ kidnapping. But 
then, that, too, is shrouded in mystery as 
Chaudhary is known to change names 
like clothes. 

Analyses of the taped conversation bet¬ 
ween the victims’ relatives and the 
abductors reveal that only one of them 



had been calling. And the calls came 
from as diverse and distant places as 
Pakistan, the USA, Singapore and the 
Netherlands. The members of the mer¬ 
chants* families had themselves tapped j 
their phones on the advice of the investi- I 
gators. And the telecommunication 
department has confirmed that the calls 
made were from seven countries. And if 
that were true, the caller must have been 
an incredibly rich man, who could well 
have been backed by some international 
agency. 

The CBl is also surprised by the fact 
that while countries such as the USA,, 
UK, Netherlands and Singapore have 
cooperated with it even without the 
usual letters rogatory, Pakistan has refus¬ 
ed to offer any help. 

And is that because the counuy is real¬ 
ly involved in some way? • 
Rtll00¥§hmnui/M0wiMM 
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S.NIHALSINQH 


Lessons in the offing 

The protest by the staff of the electronic media over the murder of 
Manchanda should make the government sit up 


T he unprecedented action of the 
staff of the electronic media to 
blank out air waves and Doordar- 
shan for a time has lessons for the autho¬ 
rities as it has for the press fraternity. It 
was a telling form of protest against the 
brutal murder of Mohan Lai Manchanda 
of All India Radio’s Patiala station, 
more so against how the government 
handled his kidnapping by the militants. 

For years, the press in Punjab has 
been trying to cope with the twin threats 
from the militants and the authorities, 
both of them peremptory in nature. A 
number of journalists have paid for their 
bravery in the face of militants' threats 
with their lives. Others have sought to 
walk the tightrope while trying to retain 
shreds of credibility for themselves and 
the profession. Still others have simply | 
succumbed to the threats. 

However,, for members of the press 
fraternity and their employers, it is ulti¬ 
mately a question of squaring them¬ 
selves up with their conscience, iitaff 
members of the government-run electro¬ 
nic media have no such consolation 
because they fall in the grey /one of 
being stale employees while performing 
journalistic functions. 

The best solution for their predica¬ 
ment is to free radio and television from 
stale control. Since this can only be a 
long-term goal in the Indian context, des¬ 
pite politicians’ brave words, we hiust 
seek other ways of trying to relieve the 
agony of electronic mediamcn and 
women. The vehement denial by the 
information minister, Ajii Panja, of any 
moral responsibility for the tragedy will 
bring cold comfort to them. 

The spark for the protest — the Pun¬ 
jab electronic mediamcn continued their 
strike for some days — was the 
widespread feeling that the authorities 
were less than energetic in coping with 
Manchanda’s abduction. Unwelcome 
comparisons were drawn between the 
government’s efforts to obtain the 
relea.se of other kidnapped government 
employees and Manchanda* s fate. 


I Indeed, the feeling was, in a large measu¬ 
re, justified that the authorities treated 
the latter case as a routine one. 

Straddling as electronic mediamen do 
the two worlds of government and jour¬ 
nalism, their grievances are not backed 
by press organisations, except to the ext¬ 
ent of the fourth estate offering moral 
support. Given the nature of their 
employment, they must seek redress 
from the government. 


The vehement denial by 
the information minister, 
AJIt Panja, of any moral 
responsibility for the 
brutal murder of 
Manchanda will bring 
cold comfort to the 
people involved with the 
electronic media 


And here lies the rub. In Punjab's con¬ 
text, the government seems unable or 
unwilling to work according to a coher¬ 
ent plan or strategy. Manchanda’s mur¬ 
der is doubly embarrassmg because it 
shows up the ad hoc nature of the authori¬ 
ties' response and the lowly status of 
electronic mediamen in the govern¬ 
ment’s hierarchy. 

The government's electronic media 
were among the first to capitulate to the 
Punjab militants’ demand that they be 
referred to as such, instead of being call¬ 
ed terrorists. The demands have now 
escalated to dictating the content of pro¬ 
grammes and the exclusion of languages 
other than Punjabi. 

It is a legitimate demand of the media- 
men that the authorities take a .stand on 
the militants' new edicts so that they arc 
not made .sacrificial lambs at the altar of 
the confusion that prevails at the policy¬ 
making levels in the government. It 


would be only fair to concede the 
demand that the authorities ensure 
adequate insurance cover for the vulnera¬ 
ble employees. 

If in the government’s assessment, 
the situation in Punjab has reached a 
stage when radio and television station's 
have to be converted into fortresses, 
with employees living in armed camps, 
the authorities should act accordingly. 
By prevaricating and dithering, the 








government will merely compound the 
tragedy of Punjab. 

There is, besides, little profit in the 
authorities’ periodic attempts at censor¬ 
ing the press in the state. Instead of rely¬ 
ing on raiding hewspaper offices to stop 
specific news items going into print, the 
government should rely on the laws of 
the land in penalising publications that 
infringe the rules. Pre-publication cen¬ 
sorship IS abhorrent to the freedom of 
the press. 

Manchanda would not have died in 
vain if the circum.stances in which he 
was murdered spur the government to 
move away from its ad hoc approach. 
Events have forced electronic mediam- I 
cn to be in the front ranks of those wag¬ 
ing the battle against militants in the 
state, unarmed though they are. The 
government and the country owe them a 
duty to ensure that their tasks arc not 
made more onerous than they arc. • 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


Is the Muslim 
League 
communal? 

A weekend with the Young Muslims 


I have just spent a 
weekend with the 
Young Muslims, 
the youth wing of 
the Indian Union 
Muslim League 
(lUML). at their 
stronghold of Koz¬ 
hikode (Calicut) in 
Malabar, which 
was, once upon a 
time, in the Imperial heyday, a part ot 
the Madras Presidency. A most pleasant 
weekend, although it might startle Murli 
Manohar Joshi to think anyone might 
voluntarily spend a day, let alone two, in 
the company of those Not Quite Like Us. 

And I spent much of the weekend 
t’eflecting on the curious fact that L.K. 
Advani’s contemporary condemnation 
of the Muslim League matches Jawa- 
harlal Nehru’s thundering denunciation 


of the League during his visit to Malabar 
in December 1955. 

Nehru asserted that no political orga¬ 
nisation was required to safeguard the 
rights of the minorities when our Consti¬ 
tution itself protected those rights. 
Chandrika, the organ of the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, countered that the Constitution also 
safeguarded the rights of labour. Did 
that mean trade unions were not requir¬ 
ed to safeguard workers’ rights? 

Panditji conceded that the Constitu¬ 
tion guaranteed any group the right to 
organise itself, but regretted that that 
right had been exercised to found a politi¬ 
cal organisation based on a religious 
community. He .said his party would 
fight the Muslim League in the political 
arena and defeat it demcKratically. 
Cliandrika welcomed the challenge to 
assert its point of view within the frame¬ 
work of a political democracy. It too 



believed, it said, in participative 
democracy and the right of the Muslim 
League, as much as of the Congress or 
any other party, to seek the mandate of 
the people. In the event, the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue has proved unassailable in its Mala¬ 
bar pocket, even as it has failed to make 
any headway anywhere else in the 
country. It exults in the one as much as it 
recognises the reality of the other. 

THE POINT is of the utmost relevance 
to me personally. For, much of my con¬ 
stituency in Tamil Nadu falls m the dis¬ 
trict of Quaid-c Millat, named alter the 
long-serving, Tamil-speaking (remem¬ 
ber, Malabar was a part of the Madras 
Presidency) president of the Indian 
Union Muslim League, and its solitary 
representative for more than a decade in 
the Lok Sabha, Janab M. Mohammad 
Ismail Sahib. 

Nehru held that it was "barbarous" on 
the part of the Muslim League to divide 
the country communally in its quest for 
freedom. He described the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue as "a barrier in the path of freedom" 
and a "negation of history". Chandrika 
replied that "it is neither proper nor 
appropriate for the Congress leadership, 
which wisely agreed when the Muslim 
League demanded Partition, to deride 
the Muslim League now on that score. If 
the Congress was forced by the pressure 
of circumstances to give way, it is unjust 
and dangerous for diem now to remind 
the people not to forget it" 

Chandrika, in the same editorial, 



The BJP and its 
cohorts are left to 
definina Muslim 
disloyalty In terms 
of which hands are 
found clapping 
when Javed 
Miandad hits Kapil 
Dev for a chhakka 
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"The Muslim 
League Is far from 
being communal; it 
is really 

anti>communai and 
wants an equally 
honourable 
existence for all 
communities and 
sections in the 
country and does 
not want any new 
depressed classes 
created in the land" 


went on to say: 

"A contemporary journal remarks 
that though, technically, the Indian 
Muslim League has no connection with 
the Pakistan Muslim League, the two- 
nation theory of those days still remains. 
We have already shown that talk about 
the two-nation theory is quite irrelevant. 
It is not enough to say that the Indian 
Muslim League has technically no con¬ 
nection with the Pakistan Muslim Lea¬ 
gue. There are fundamental differences 
between them...The Pakistan Muslim 
League does not stand for the protection 
of the minorities, which was the objec¬ 
tive of the old Muslim League. To con¬ 
nect these two organisations is like equa¬ 
ting the American Congress with the 
Indian National Congress." 

THIS UNAMBIGUOUS assertion 
needs, in turn, to be read with the follow¬ 
ing assertion of M. Mohammed Ismail 
in his presidential address to the League, 
14 February, 1939: 

"The Muslim League is far from 
being communal; it is really anli- 
communal and wants an equally honour¬ 
able existence for all communities and 
sections in the country and does not 
want any new depressed classes created 
in the land. It is fully national in its out¬ 
look and attitude and stands for the 
integrity, freedom, honour, strength, 
prosperity and happiness of the country 
'and for the hearts* harmony and unity of 
all sections of the people. More, it wants 
lasting and enduring peace in the world 
of which our motherland is a proud part.” 


Ismail’s personal patriotism was put 
to the test when the Chinese invaded 
India in the autumn of 1962. On the occa¬ 
sion of Pitra Daan Day, Ismail offered 
his son, J.M. Miakhan, to the nation, to 
be used or sacrificed, as the nation saw 
fit, for the national cause. Nehru replied 
(17/11/62): 

"I have read the copy of your son's let¬ 
ter with pleasure. It does him credit and 1 
congratulate you on having such a gall¬ 
ant son." 

So much for background. Now, to the 
question at hand: is the Indian Union 
Muslim League communal? 

Certainly, on the historical question 
of whether undivided India should have 
been partitioned, the lUML view is that 
Partition was justified. Further that, in 
undivided India, the two-nation theory 
provided the ideological justification 
for Partition, adding that this was not 
only Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad Ali Jin- 
nah’s view but that of the RSS/BJP pro¬ 
genitor, Veer Savarkar. 

WHATEVER ONE'S view on the need 
or otherwise for Partition, the politically 
significant question today is whether we 
accept Partition as a fact and. thus, Paki¬ 
stan as a reality, or whether we propose 
the revanchist step of annulling Partition 
(as also the Bangla liberation war of 
1971) and reabsorbing Pakistan and 
Bangladesh into an Akhand Bharat. 
There was a time once when the restitu¬ 
tion of an Akhand Bharat was on the 
Jana Sangh agenda (and still is a dream 
of Balraj Madhok’s lunatic fringe) but 


no one else, the BJP included, believes 
that the India of yore can be refounded 
as a political entity. 

The more germane point is; does the 
lUML wish to merge India in Pakistan? 
Has the lUML ever invited Pakistan, 
like V.P. Singh’s ancestor Raja Jaichand 
invited Mohammad Ghori, to take over 
our country? Does the lUML want 
Malappuram district in Kerala to make a 
Unilateral Declaration of Independen¬ 
ce? Has the lUML ever adopted a resolu¬ 
tion equivalent to the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution? Did the lUML oppose the 
merger of Hyderabad, the accession of 
Kashmir, the takeover of Goa, the agree¬ 
ment with the French over Pondicherry? 
Were they with the country or against it 
in the arguments in the UN over Kash¬ 
mir, the war with the Chinese, the passa¬ 
ge at arms with the Pakistanis over 
Kutch, Operation Gibraltar, Bhutto's 
war of September 1965, the liberation of 
Bangladesh? How many lUML leaders 
— or followers — in the last 44 years 
have been caught, tried or convicted of 
trcachei 7 ? Correct me if I am wrong, but 
to the best of my knowledge, Nil. 
Chandrika asked anyone to prove; 

"Whether the Muslim League or its 
leaders or its papers have done or said or 
thought anything against the interests, 
development, and progress of this coun¬ 
try from 15 August, 1947, to the 
moment when this editorial is written." 

The editorial was written in 1955. In 
the 37 years that have passed, the lUML 
has passed every test of patriotism with 
flying colours. That is why the BJP and 
its consorts are left to defining Muslim 
disloyally in terms of which hands are 
found clapping when Javed Miandad 
hits Kapil Dev for a chhakka. 

NEXT, THE question of whether a politi¬ 
cal party has the right to restrict its mem¬ 
bership to one community. Personally, I 
am a Congressman precisely becau.se 
my political train does not believe in 
first-class and second-class compart¬ 
ments: we do not define ourselves in 
terms of regions, races or communities. 
But I do not deny the right of the Asom 
Gana Parishad to concern itself exclu¬ 
sively with Assamese of only pure eth¬ 
nic Ahom origin. If the Bodos want ip 
talk only of Bodoland and the Dravidian 
parties of Tamil Nadu of the Dravidians 
alone or the Tclugu Desum of Telugu 
pride (as if there were no other sort of 
pride), so be it. But it does seem extraor- 
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dinary, in that case, to be so censorious 
of the lUML taking up the Muslim com¬ 
munity as its area of primary concern. 

In any case, the lUML has amended 
its constitution in recent times to incor¬ 
porate within its fold not only "any per¬ 
son who is a Muslim" but also "any other 
person who is a citizen of India". As the 
lUML MP. E. Ahamed, hastens to 
explain, while League membership is 
now open to non-Muslims interested in 
the welfare of the Muslim community, 
the League remains "essentially an orga¬ 
nisation of a religious minority". Does 
that, in itself, make it communal? 

PERHAPS THE answer to that is that it 
depends. If being interested in the welfa¬ 
re of a community is a sufficient defini¬ 
tion of communalism, then, of course, 
the lUML is "communal", but, in that 
case, any organisation whose ambit is 
less than all-India, must be dubbed "com¬ 
munal": the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha 
because it seeks mukti for the Jharkhan- 
dis and not for all of us; the Gorkhaland 
National Liberation Front because the 
"nation" it seeks to "liberate" is Gork¬ 
haland, not India; the MGP because it 
wants Goa for Maharashtra. 

Communalism docs not turn on whe¬ 
ther you are for one community or the 
other. Communalism turns on whether 
you would promote the interests of one 
community at the expense of another. 
The distinction is crucial. It is the BJP 
that wants Hindu Raj. It is not the lUML 
that wants Muslim Raj. It is the BJP 
which says ail Indians must regard them¬ 
selves as "Hindus". The lUML asks no 
one but the Muslims to regard them¬ 
selves as Muslims. The BJP says the 
country ’ s culture is the culture of Hi ndut- 
va. The lUML says the country’s culture 
is the composite of all who have contri¬ 
buted to it — the Hindus, of course, but 
also of all the others, including the 
Muslims. The BJP wants to regard the 
period of Muslim rule as an epoch of 
shame. The lUML looks back on all of 
our history—Islamic and non-Islamic 
—as a matter of pride. The BJP wants to 
demolish the Babri Masjid. The lUML 
wishes to preserve the Birla Mandir! 

THE HJML approach to social reform 
within the Muslim community is based 
on the Shariat and ijtehad, the one immu¬ 
table, the other showing the way to 

K rm. My lifestyle, the mores which 
nn my family life, and my personal 
kare what even Swapan Dasgupta 
m concede are "liberal", even eclec- 



Panditji conceded that the 
Constitution guaranteed any 
group the right to organise 
itself, but regretted that that 
right had been exercised to 
found a political organisation 
based on a religious 
community. He said his party 
would fight the Muslim League 
In the political arena and 
defeat it democratically 


tic. I could never make it to the lUML. 
Yet, I cannot think of a more effective 
way of buttressing the hold of the ortho¬ 
dox element on Muslim thinking than 
anti-Muslim Hindus taking it upon them¬ 
selves to lecture Muslims on how they 
are to reform themselves. The Hindu 
Code Bill was drafted by Hindus them¬ 
selves; not impi^sed on us by Ibrahim 
Suleiman Sait, The Hindus listened to 
the voices of Hindus like them.selves, 
Swami Vivekananda, Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi; it was not the Ali broiherf or even 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad who told the 
Hindus how to better themselves. 

If only Arif Mohammad Khan and 
Z.R. Ansari had been left to argue the 
question out among themselves, poor 
Shahbano need never have suffered the 
agony of the Knights in Saffron Armour 
who rushed her rescue proceeding, in 
the name of their opptisiiion to the 
Muslim Women’s Bill, to tear down the 
masjid at which Shahbano prayed to the 
last day of her tragic life. You have Swa¬ 
pan Dasgupta sanctimoniously inform¬ 
ing us that Muslim problems are also 
Indian problems, without first telling his 
BJP masters to stop telling our Muslims 
that they cannot be regarded as Indians 
until they consider themselves as 
Hindus. 

It is anti-Muslim Hindi interference 
in Muslim affairs that is the single bigg¬ 
est stumbling block in the community’s 
march to progress. It diverts attention 
from community reforms to preserving 
the identity of the community. A com¬ 
munity under siege cannot reform it.self; 
it has then to protect itself. The Jamia 
Millia affair demonstrates this. Read my 
wife, Suneet Vir Singh’s ‘Media File’ in 
The Times of India — I hate to use this 
column to plug my near and dear ones, 
but she is the only one who has actually 
translated into English what the Urdu- 
Muslim press is actually saying — and 
you will find that the Shahid Siddiquis 
of this world would have no need of Swa¬ 
pan Dasguptas to argue that the militant 
students are doing themselves no good 
by behaving so shamefully over their 
pro-chancellor’s comments on The Sata¬ 
nic Verses. Left to themselves, they will 
right their wrongs; diverted from the 
task at hand by meddlesome busybo- 
dies, they will have no option but to 
retreat into fundamentalist cocoons. 

Ergo, the single biggest source of 
Muslim communalism is not Ibrahim 
Suleim^ Sait but Lai Krishna Advani. • 

(Th9 vievn Mpreas^din this column am those of its author 
and do not purport to conaHtute an oftlaal statement of the 
Congreae party*9 position.) 
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C dniption is not a now phenome¬ 
non in the government offices of 
the hill states in the noith-east— 
there have been hundreds recorded in 
the past. But the tales of rapacity and bla¬ 
tant misuse of power coming out of 
Kohima after Ae Vamuzo govern¬ 
ment’s tenure, reveal a total disregard 
for propriety and procedure.. 
Reportedly, many of these corruption 
charges against Vamuzo’s Cabinet Col¬ 
leagues, were recently admitted by the 
former chief minister. 

Now charges of corruption and mis¬ 
management have hit a target closer to 
home — Vamuzo himself. Though the 
Nagaland People’s Council (NPC) 
leader and ousted CM, dismisses these 
charges as part of a Congress conspi¬ 
racy, the stories doing the rounds in 
Kohima paint a different picture. In the 
week that he ruled as the caretaker chief 
minister — from 27 March to 2 April, 
when the state’s Governor, Dr M.M. 
Thomas dissolved the Assembly on the 
CM’s recommendation much to the Cen¬ 
tre’s ire — Vamuzo’s office ordered 
huge payments on unpaid bills. 

SuNDAYpieced together the sequence 
of events of a single day, 30 March, 
when the Vamuzo government released 
Rs 5 crore for a ‘non-emergency’ bill, 
overruling objections from bureaucrats 
in the state’s finance department. Consi¬ 
dering that the entire country had been 
talking about thrift and the government 
was apparently on a cost-cutting spree, 
the caretaker chief minister's largesse 
seems slightly extravagant. And very 
suspicious. 

On that day the chief minister, 
through an official letter to the finance 
department, ordered the release of Rs 2 
crore to the civil administration works 
division and an amount of Rs 3 crore td 
the Public Health Engineering depart¬ 
ment (raED) towards payment of long¬ 
standing bills. However, the finance 
commissioner, Raghu Menon, cbd not 
bother to act on the note since, according 
to him, such arbitrary release of . funds 
was objectionable given the fact that,the. 
revised t^hiate for the departrnent had 
atree^^beengodibrised. . . . , 


While the people of Nagaland lead a 
tough and difficult Ufa, the 
pollticlaneare 
eteeped In corruption 
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Consequently, the file returned to 
chief secretary S.S. Ahluwaliawhoover- 
ruled all departmental objections on the 
grounds that the bills of the concerned 
departments were held by the chief mini¬ 
ster himself. Ahiuwalia ordered 
Menon to release the funds (he was later 
removed for acquiring disproportionate 
wealth and other corruption charges). 

Finding no way out, the finance 
department carried out the necessary 
paperwtwk, but not without sbtting that 
it had already pointed cut the irregularit¬ 
ies being committed in the dase. Sub¬ 
sequent events show that heitlK^ of the 
departrnentsqametiqtfQrtiieconeiuien- 
ce of the fbuihce dqiertirierft, and no^ 
(fy knows how expc^hine i^Adt die^ 
rdleiBes.u^ .hmhiiiBd. . 


days of th|s.sanction,Nagaland was plac¬ 
ed under President’s rule. But the case 
did not come out till die present Gover¬ 
nor, Lok Nath Mishra took charge in die 
wake of the controversial removal of Dr 
M.M. Thomas from the Kohima Raj 
Bhavan in mid-April. 

Enquiries with the chief engineer and 
commissioner of the PHH> revealed 
diat neither of them were aware of the 
payment, and the chief engineer had not 
even asked fw the funds. Finding such 
gross inegularities. Governor Mishra, 
reportedly recommended a Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI) probe 
into die entire epis^, since it directly 
involved the former rdiief minister. • 
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RUNNING RIOT 


Communalism makes its presence felt in Kerala 


L ife in Kerala began to change 
Iasi December. When Bharati¬ 
ya Janata Party (BJP) presi¬ 
dent Murli Manohar Joshi’s 
fekla Yatra passed through the 
town of Palakkad and the police fired on 
a group of violent Muslim protesters, the 
slate’s ethos of communal hannony 


changed for good. Communal haired 
has been on the rise ever since, with reli¬ 
gious fundamentalism, hitherto 
unknown in Kerala, gaining ground. 

The Islamic Sevak Sangh (ISS), a 
newly-formed Muslim militant organi¬ 
sation, wasn’t exactly playing a practi¬ 
cal joke when it called a handh on All 
Fools’ Day (1 April) to protest against 
the reported damage caused to the Fai/a- 
bad mosque, in Uttar Pradesh, by a 
bomb blast. The events of the day, mark¬ 
ed by rioting and widespread violence in 
several parts of Trivandrum, Quilon and 
Emakulam districts, shook the authorit¬ 
ies out of their complacency. What real¬ 
ly came as a surprise was the methodical 
manner in which the disturbances were 
organi.sed. 

Barely two weeks later, Hindus and 
Christians clashed in the Quilon suburb 
of Eravipuram. It was a trivial issue over 
which the two communities fought with 
ferocity : the simultaneous holding of a 
temple festival and the Easter celebra¬ 
tions in a nearby church. A music con¬ 
cert was on at the temple, but it was to 
have ended before the midnight mass 
began in the church. The arrangement 
was resented by the Christians, who, alle¬ 
gedly, disturbed the temple function. In 
the absence of an adequate police force 
at the spot, the trouble escalated. Not 
only were the church and the temple 
damaged, but shops and houses belong¬ 
ing to members of both the communities 
came under attack. Finally, when a poli¬ 
ce contingent did arrive, it opened fire, 
killing one person and injuring many. 


A lthough a clash between the Hindus 
and Christians is an isolated inci¬ 
dent in the state, the incident has soured 
the relations between the two communit¬ 
ies that had no record of ill will in the 
past. And aggravating the situation is 


the Hindu-Muslim (read Rashtriya 
Swyamsevak Sangh-Islamic Sevak 
Sangh) clashes that have become a daily 
occurrence in some parts — especially 
Aralumnoodu — of Trivandrum district. 

The RSS, which is reckoned to be a 
powerful force even by the wcll- 
organised Marxists, seem to have been 
rattled by the rise of the ISS. There have 
been several clashes between the RSS 
and the ISS in their respective 
strongholds. 

Communal clashes arc becoming 
increasingly frequent mainly due to two 
reasons: I) an inept administration and 
2) an inadequate police force. This 
means that the government is never in a 
position to take preventive measures 
even when the symptoms of an impend¬ 
ing trouble become manifest. For instan¬ 
ce, although there was tension in the air 
at Eravipuram, the police presence at the 
place was very thin. At Aralumnixidu, 
too, the weakness of the police admi¬ 
nistration IS betrayed by the recurring 
clashes that have shown no signs of 
abating. 

The United DermKralic Front (UDF) 
government headed by chief minister K. 
Karunakaran perhaps realises that the 
situation is gradually drifting out of con¬ 
trol. One indication of the regime's 
growing unease is the fact that the police 
commissioner of Trivandnim city has 
been changed as many as five times in 
the last ten months. But not always judi¬ 
ciously. After the Palakkad riots, the 
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Muslim League, the second largest but 
the most powerful constituent of the 
UDF, wanted to have Raman Srivasta- 
va. deputy inspector general (DIG) of 
police, northern range, suspended. But 
Karunakaran made him DIG (admi¬ 
nistration), a plum post in Trivandrum. 
The move has embarrassed the League, 
and provided the LSS with ideal'propa¬ 
ganda material. 

B esides the ISS, which is seen as a 
counterpoise to the virulent RSS, 
the other fundamentalist organisations 
that are running riot are the Students’ 
Islamic Movement of India (SIMl), the 
Jamaat-e-Islami, the Students* Islamic 
Organisation (SIO) and the vigilante 
groups sponsored by the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad(VHP). 

Inflammatory speeches, audio¬ 
cassettes and provocative slogans bold- 
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ly written on walls (”We will make 
Kerala another Kashmir", for instance) 
arc all fuelling the tension. Says Bishop 
Paulose Mar Paulose: "The biggest cul¬ 
prit responsible for the spread of commu¬ 
nal clashes arc the vehicles fitted with 
loudspeakers that spew communal 
venom." Today, most places of worship 
in Kerala have loudspeakers attached to 
them and more often than not they are a 
public nuisance. 

But Karunakaran’s ability to counter 
the fundamentalist upsurge seems to 
have been emasculated by his expedient 
politics. It is believed that the Congress 
had entered into a secret understanding 
with the B JP and the RSS to dislodge the 
Marxists in the last Assembly elections. 
At the same time, it had entered into an 
open alliance with the League to woo 
the Muslims, who also formed a part of 
the leftist vote-bank. 


So while the RSS has been enjoying a 
fair measure of freedom, Muslim hard¬ 
liners have also been growing unfette¬ 
red. The UDF ministry’s dependence on 
the League has prevented the govern¬ 
ment from taking any step against the 
sprouting Muslim fundamentalist 
groups. The Muslim-majority Malappu- 
ram district is today totally Islamic. The 
district is a vitrual fortress of the Lea¬ 
gue, where politics is heavily influenced 
by its spiritual leader Panakkad Sihab 
Thangal and industry minister Kunjali 
Kutty, his right-hand man. 

In fact, a schism within the Muslim 
League has helped the fundamentalists. 
The party’.s radical sections arc led by 
Ibrahim Sulaiman Sait, who would 
much rather prefer to do business with 
the CPI(M) than the Congress(I). Sait 
believes that the League is clinging on to 
the Congress in order to be in power in 


Kerala even at the expense of the interest 
of Muslims in north India. The hard¬ 
liners within the community share Sait’s 
perception and have directed their ire at 
the Ivcaguc for its proximity to the 
Congress. 

T he Muslim fundamentalist groups, 
which had crystallised quietly, made 
their presence felt through an incendiary 
move. During the month of Ramzan 
(February-March) about a dozen cinema 
halls, made of thatch and plaster, and 
some arrack shops were burnt down in 
Malappurani district. Initially, the poli¬ 
ce had no clue as to the cau.se of these 
fires and suspected that their owners 
were themselves torching them to claim 
insurance compensation. But later it 
became known that they were showing 
interpolated soft-pom films and that 
many of them had been cautioned by 
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FOCUS 


Hghting fire with fire 


The Islamic Sevak Sangh prepares to tackle Hindu 
fundamentalism head-on 


A t 31, the former Muslim Lea¬ 
gue sympathiser and religious 
preacher, Abdul Nassar 
Moulavi, is a hero among Muslim 
youlhs in the state. He is also the 
founder-leader and chainnan of the 
Islamic Sevak Sangh (ISS). His tap¬ 
ed speeches have .sold like hot cakes 
and are to be found in most Muslim 
homes of Kerala. The, speeches are 
virulently anti-Hindu in content and 
even talk of massacres being carried 
out by the Indian Army in Kashmir. 
The underlying message .seems to be 
for Muslims to fight against Hindu 
fascist organisations at all costs 
The ISS was formed in 1990 and 
claims to be "wedded to the cause of 
upholding the rights of our Muslim 
brethren who have been given a raw 


Malappuram, one of their 
strongholds. "Their fundamentalist 
rhetoric is proving to be effective and 
the use of religion is attracting the 
vouth." 

The ISS* like the RSS, provides its 
cadres with armed training for ".self- 
defence". Young and unemployed 
Muslims find the ISS to be attractive 
for the rhetoric and also because they 
are fed and clothed by the organisa¬ 
tion. Intelligence sources believe 
that the ISS is funded from abroad, 
which explains the healthy state of its 
coffers. 

In Moulavi, the ISS has a shrewd 
leader. He told Sunday, "The youn¬ 
ger Muslims arc attracted to the ISS 
because they feel the Muslim League 
has let them down." He believes that 













deal by society". The organisation’s 
headquarters is in Sasihankottah in 
Quilon district, 90 km north of Tri¬ 
vandrum. Naturally, it is confined to 
the Muslim-dominated areas of the 
stale and currently boasts of a mem¬ 
bership of 33,0(K), many of whom 
have crossed over from the Muslim 
League, Congress(l) and even the 
CPI(M) But 111 spite of such impres¬ 
sive credentials, the ISS has been 
publicly dismis.sed by the Muslim 
League as a bunch of fundamentalist 
hotheads. But in private, they are for¬ 
ced to admit, that indeed, the ISS has 
made some inroads into Muslim Lea¬ 
gue temiory. Said a League leader of 


his organisation’s single biggest 
achievement is that it has been able to 
give a fitting reply to "RSS fascists 
who were trying to destroy our 
mosques". 

The leader IS quick to retort to char¬ 
ges made by the Union minister of 
stale for home, M.M. Jacob, that the 
ISS IS a threat to peace in Kerala. 
Says Moulavi, "We are neither funda¬ 
mentalist nor anti-national. I have 
decided to publicly air the problems 
faced by Muslims and if need be, I 
am ready to face execution." 

A very defiant attitude that could 
well incur a backlash from the likes 
of the BJP and the RSS in Kerala. 
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Muslim fundamentalist organisations 
against screening such films. 

This district has the maximum num¬ 
ber of men working in the Gulf, who 
come home during Ramzan every year 
and make a beeline for these theatres. 
Sulaiman Sait is said to have had request¬ 
ed the League leadership to initiate a 
move to ban the screening of soft-pom 
films in Muslim-majority areas. The 
community feels that many of its young 
men arc being corrupted in this way. 

T he attacks have ended the showing of 
soft-porn movies in Malappuram 
and arrack shops have virtually disappea¬ 
red from the district. But the groups 
have gone overboard in their zeal. They 
are now discouraging Hindu women 
fiom wearing the bindi and are thus anta¬ 
gonising the community. 

"Malappuram has become a totally 
Islamic district where Muslims form 85 
per cent of the population. The Hindus 
are not allowed to take their religious 
processions in front of mosques but the 
central and state governments are turn¬ 
ing a blind eye," complains M. Gopi- 
nath, a VHP activist. Malappuram also 
has a large number of ^people holding 
Pakistani passports, and intelligence 
sources consider it a potential breeding 
ground for terrorists. 

The district was firmly behind Sad¬ 
dam Hussein and Iraq during the Gulf 
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War. And following the removal of the 
Najibullah regime in Afghanistan, 
Malappuram celebrated. However, the 
Muslim League could do nothing about 
the Centre’s decision to have full diplo* 
malic relations with Israel. To this day, 
the recognition extended to Israel 
remains a sore point in Malappuram. 

To counter the increasing fundamen¬ 
talism, the Muslim League invited the 
Iranian ambassador and his press 
attache to their Malappuram district con¬ 
vention (the BJP has made this a major 
issue). The League, alarmed by a steady 
exodus of its younger followers to the 
more extremist outfits, was forced to 
float the White Guards, its own radical 
youth front. At its inaugural meeting, 
Sulaiman Sait exhorted them to attack in 
self-defence. He also asked that they be 
prepared to fight to save the honour of 
their Muslim brothers and sisters. 
However, the official Muslim League 
feels that such rhetoric stems from Sait’s 
personal feelings. The damage, though, 
has been done. 

All these events have been fodder for 
the BJP, RSS and VHP propaganda 
machinery. Speeches like those made by 
Sail are manna for the BJP. Even though 
the chances of the BJP winning an 
Assembly seat in Kerala are remote, the 
party still has some influence over 
Hindu minds in the state. This makes for 
a potentially explosive situation. The 


party recently organised a protest meet¬ 
ing in Kovalam against alleged anti¬ 
national activities of Kashmiris .settled 
there, ostensibly using handicrafts busi¬ 
nesses as a cover. 

I’hc president of the Kashmiri Han¬ 
dicrafts Traders AsscKiaiion, Syed 
Ahmed, told Sunday, "There are around 
200 people belonging to ?>5 Kashmiri 
families who have been settled here for 
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the past three years. We hold ration car¬ 
ds and our children are enrolled in local 
schools." The only reason they are stay¬ 
ing on in Kovalam is because the tour¬ 
ism industry in Ka.shmir is all but dead. 
Says Ahmed, "Wc loved Kovalam 
because there was no communal pro¬ 
blem. But today we are subjected to 
harassment and victimisation motivated 
by the false notion that all Kashmiris are 
militants." 

T he BJP alleges that the controversial 
mosque built on government land 
some yetu-s ago on Kovalam beach adjoi¬ 
ning ITDC’s Ashok Resort is a meeting 
place for Kashmiris and local militant 
Muslims. According to the BJP, such 
meetings culminated in attacks on seve¬ 
ral Hindu temples. Demonstrations 
were staged to protest these attacks. 

Kerala is definitely on the boil and the 
mutual suspicion existing between the 
Hindus and Muslims could soon erupt 
into open hostilities. Political parties, 
instead of taking any action, are loo busy 
accusing one another of playing the com¬ 
munal card. There is an uninterrupted 
flow of funds into the coffers of the fun¬ 
damentalist organisations. Quite,evi¬ 
dently, they seem to be gearing up for a 
major battle ahead. 

In Kerala, of all places. • 

SfiMdlMfS. Plllmy/Trtvmkbrum 
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Man of La 
Pai^a 

Look beyond the Sancho jokes 

W hat do you suppose was the most signific¬ 
ant moment in Ajit Panja’s ministerial 
career? Was it the day he succeeded 
V.N. Gadgil as information and broad¬ 
casting (I&B) minister? The time that he 
finally summoned up the nerve to complain to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi aboutGopi Arora, then his all-powerful secretary? The 
day when he was sent off to North Block to become mini¬ 
ster of state for finance? Or the time when Narasimha Rao 
decided that Panja was too important a member of the par¬ 
ty to exclude from his ministry? 

No, it was none of these. Ministries and secretaries 
come and go, but nicknames have a way of sticking. 

The most important moment in Panja's career as a 
mantri probably came when a mischievous journalist (was 
it Sunil Sethi?) coined the name Sancho Panja. After that, 
it became impossible for hacks to take the poor man at all 
seriously. Some politicians remain favourites with the pre¬ 
ss. Some are transformed into villains in the headlines. 
Both categories do okay: it’s nice to be loved, and even if 
the press hates you. at least it can’t ignore you. 

But poor Panja has had the worst deal. Nobtxly likes 
him, nobody hates him; they just think he’s a laugh. 

And so, Sancho has become a figure of fun to the nation¬ 
al media. When he was I&B minister the first time around, 
hacks joked that he had to take Gopi Arora's permission to 
go to the bathroom. And when he became revenue mini¬ 
ster, his critics sneered'that he did aarti to a picture of Cap- ] 
tain Satish Sharma each morning. 

Even now, when sections of the media are attempting to 
uncover what is grandio.sely termed the Great Serial Scam, 
the scandal simply doesn’t take off because nobody can 
believe that the figure at its centre is capable of any great 
villainy. It’s rather like casting Keshto Mukherjee in 
Amrish Puri’s role, and wondering why the film flops. 

THE SANCHO persona suits the media. And Panja, gentle 
and uncomplaining to the end, has never bothered to clear 
up the mi.sconceptions. 

But in retrospect, it looks as though the press got him ^ 
completely wrong. All those who thought that he was a 
figure of f^un at the I&B ministry watched in disbelief as 
Gopi Arora’s Don Quixote rode silently into the sunset, 
while his Sancho Panja went from strength to strength. At 
the finance ministry, he turned the revenue department 
into a sovereign state (aided and abetted by his secretary 
Nitish Sengupta and the powerful patronage of the good 
Captain). And there was little that finance minister S.B. 
Chavan could do about it. Even now, he runs Shastri Bha- 
van the way he wants. No matter how negative the press, 


I Panja always emerges smiling. 

I The national press got P^ja so wrong because it never 
I saw him in action in his constituency. In fact, he is the 
model MP. He has computerised lists of constituents and 
ministers to their every need with a terrifying earnestness. 
There is no wedding he will not attend, and he will grace 
any birthday party that his constituents invite him to. 

Sometimes, it will not occur to a family to invite the 
mantri moshai. In that case, they will come to regret it. Pan¬ 
ja's staff will find out about the function, will wangle an 
invitation for the boss, and half-way through the procee¬ 
dings, as bemused onlookers watch with their jaws 
hanging, the great man will make an appearance, hands 
folded in front of his chest and a patrician grin pasted on to 
his face. 

No other MP in India takes this kind of trouble. Con¬ 
sequently, Panja remains virtually undefeatable in his 
constituency. 

Not quite the behaviour of a figure of fun. 

NOW, PANJA is rarely out of the news. The serial scam 
has turned into a bigger yawn than Doordarshan. but the 
Manchanda murder has focussed the spotlight on him 
again. He has shrewdly slipped out of both raps. The serial 
scandal has been pinned on ministry and Doordarshan offi¬ 
cials and he has correctly passed the buck for Manchan- 
da’s security on to home minister S.B. Chavan. 

But, this is not a good lime to be I&B minister. When the 
invasion of the satellites first began, many predicted that 
the government would clamp down on dish operators. It is 
to Panja’s credit that he rejected this approach. "I can’t tour 
the country in a helicopter, looking for satellite dishes," he 
told Sunday last year. The remark was widely quoted and 
became the cornerstone of a new open skies policy. 

Unfortunately for Panja, nobody gave him the credit for 
this pragmatic approach. Instead, he was blamed for the 
poor quality of Dwrdarshan's programming. This is a 
bum rap, because no individual minister can transform that 
organisation’s bureaucratic structure overnight. All the 
government can do is allow private producers to make seri¬ 
als —if these serials are boring, it is not entirely the govern¬ 
ment’s fault. 

The point is that there is a long-term solution to the inva¬ 
sion of the satellites. Indian television needs to be privati¬ 
sed. For nearly a year, the Cabinet, and Panja’s ministry in 
particular, has been grappling with various models of pri¬ 
vatisation. So far, no decision has been reached, and now 
the Planning Commission appears to be throwing a span¬ 
ner in the works. 

But even if the scheme does go through, poor Panja will 
probably receive more brickbats than bouquets. His minis¬ 
try has to choose between competing heavyweights, all of 
whom want private channels. Choose The Hindustan 
Times and reject The Times of India, then you may have 
pleased one paper but you have also made a powerful 
enemy. Choose Sanjay Dalmia over Dhirubhai Ambani, 
and once again you lose. 

If Panja is lucky, Narasimha Rao will shift him out of 
the ministry before the franchises arc awarded. But even if 
he does have to make the decisions, he is smart enough to 
know what to do. After all, he has one great advantage: we 
still underestimate him. • 
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iSo how jij we huiJJ a better tyre for the Amhassa (lor? 
Not hy taking a Maruti tyre anl making it bigger. 

Most tyres for the Ambassalor are just that: a small 
tyre male bigger. They lon't take into account 
that the Ambassalor isn t just a bigger car. It's a lot 
heavier as we II. Not to mention the fact that it 
often has to carry huge loals. So when we male an 
Olympus tyre for the Ambassa lor, we reinforcel the 
sile wa IIs wi th extra rubber, to help it stanl the extra 


weig t,tJi We' VC also lesignel tyres specially for the 
Maruti anl Premier. |/ Because we see the Maruti, 
Premier anl Ambassalor as three lifferent cars. ■/. Not 


the same car in three liffe rent sizes. 
The car tyre lesignel by a car. 



NYLON CAR TYRE 
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ARRESTED! 


The date: S June. The place' A:.ad 
Maidan Police Station, Bombay. 

The rectangular. SO-upuire-feet lock¬ 
up i.s small for his six-foot, SO kilo jrame. 
Har.shad Mehta has taken off his shoes, 
untucked his sweat-soaked shut and is 
peer inf* intently at the protective steel 
grill. His gold ring, bracelet, t ham and 
wrist-watch have been deposited in safe 
custody. The constables on guard duly 
steal glances at him as they open the 
steel door. And as you yourselj look at 


Is Harshad Mehta 
the con man of the 
century? 

him, you either feel sympathy or anger, 
depending on who you are: an investor 
who has lost money ora bull broker who 
has struck gold. 


O n Thursday, 4 June, it was 
not a Rs 45 lakh Toyota 
Lexus, but an unmarked 
delivery van that dcarried 
him from his Worli Sea- 
face flat to the gaol. Harshad’s bodyguar¬ 
ds and officers of the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) beat back the intre¬ 
pid news photographers who clamoured 
over the vehicle to snap him. For days, 
the papers were speculating that the big 
bull of the Bombay Slock Exchange 
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(BSE) would be arrested. 

And yet, when the event took place in 
the evening hours, there was an element 
of high drama. A crook, who had lead 
half the country to believe that he was 
too big to bother about the law, was final¬ 
ly locked up. Along with him, in the 
space of days, were arrested key officia¬ 
ls of the several banking institutions that 
had lost hundreds of crores to his greed. 

And then, followed inevitably the sto¬ 
ries from captivity. Hiirshad had asked 
to be given home food and this had been 
refused. Some amenities, not otherwise 
provided to underlrials, were asked but 
were turned down. Could he have fruits? 
Finally, bananas were permitted. Till 
that time, perhaps, Harshad didn’t reali¬ 
se the gravity of the situation. 

But as the stink and the solitude of the 


lock-up pierced his bullish equanimity, 
despair set in fast. And when he was 
eventually presented before a sessions 
judge at the Esplanade Court, a gasp 
escaped the people crowding the visi¬ 
tors’ stands and stairs leading up to the 
court room. There he sat on a wooden 
bench, unshaven and disconsolate, look¬ 
ing no better or worse than a small-time 
thief. 

Mehta’s scrip had crashed. 

M ehta’s problem is that in a broker¬ 
ing career spanning eight years, he 
never deigned to keep a cushion for just 
such a fall. When he left cicrkdom in 
New India Assurance for the big bucks 
across the street at the BSE, he believed 
most in himself And as is common with 
such people, he framed his own laws. 




On Thursday, 4 June, it 
was not a Rs 45 lakh 
Toyota Lexus, but an 
unmarked delivery van 
that carried Harshad 
Mehta from his Worli 
Seaface flat to jail. 
Later, the CBI arrested 
his brother, Ashwin 
(above) 




This brought him disaster soon 
enough when he tangled with a big bear 
like Manu Manck over shares of the Sou¬ 
thern Petrochemicals Industries Corpo¬ 
ration. He lost, in the hard language of 
the market, because he didn’t have 
enough money to have his way. He pro¬ 
bably realised then that it was no good 
being a bull with a limited access to 
funds. It is this that probably enticed him 
to the money market. He probably had a 
vague idea then that he could somehow 
funnel the huge funds from there to the 
passion of his life, the slock market. 

But how? 

On the face of it, the money market in 
1986-87 was not the best place to make 
bucks. It was still very conservative and 
the chairmen of the various banks and 
financial institutions preferred to spend 
a little more time playing golf and a little 
less in the dealing rooms. A Rs .5()-crore 
deal between two banks was considered 
big and brokers were content with their 
brokerage fee. Today, when a money 
market broker says he has structured a 
deal between two banks, expect five 
other intermediaries scattered all over 
the country. 1987 was still the time of 
the innocent. 

Enter Harshad. "He wa.s as ordinary 
as the next guy," remembers a former 
investment chief of a prestigious 
western bank. "He had taken to wearing 
his outsize suits and gaudy ties but was 
otherwise quite polite. He wanted to mar¬ 
ket some of our schemes and made a 
very business-like pitch. He could be 
very convincing and I let him on to a 
very small thing. He kept his word and 
soon brought some good business for us. 
And, six months after our first meeting, 
he managed a handsome deal for my 
organi.sation." 

Was he arrogant? 

"I would have thrown him out of my 
office if he were," replied the ex-banker. 

Did he talk big? 

'That doesn’t work with us. We can 
manage our own monies, thank you. No. 
On the contrary, he was very sober and 
down to earth." 

When did he start muddying the 
waters? 

"I can’t put a year, but by and by. His 
work was his big charm." 
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A nd what did that comprise? 

In thw' main, he set out to convince 
senior officials of nationalised and fore¬ 
ign banks that they could put their huge 
coipus of funds to better use. He started 
by striking straightforward deals but Ihis 
was done by bringing more banks into 
the picture and ensuring a small profit 
for each of them 

Next, he selected banks with bigger 
balances and helped them make profits 
at the cost of others. A few banks were 
certainly captivated by his ways, the 
State Bank of India more than most, and 
he used this to manage certain irregular 
transactions. 

Among them were diversion of funds 
put in portfolio management schemes 
and using the interest rate hike mechan¬ 
ism to make profits These were not per 
se criminal deals but something that 
stood at odds with various guidelines 
issued by the Reserve Bank ol India 
(RBI). In the words of a money market 
broker, "He helped the banks to make 
money and after the initial moral dilem¬ 
ma, the resistance to irregular traffick¬ 
ing decreased and finally collapsed. He 
had succeeded m drawing out the ban¬ 
kers and made greed a good thing." 
There is no better example of this than 
the Rs I7,(XX) crore worth of transaction 
he put through for the SBl alone betwe¬ 
en July last year and Apnl this year (see 





following sforx on the Jemakiraman 
report) 

O f course, there is another way of 
looking at this deal. He made the 
money market realise its potential. Not 
only were banks getting lucrative 


returns from their low-yielding securit¬ 
ies and bonds, even brokers found their 
business multiplying. But this still 
doesn’t explain how Mehta gained 
access to thousands of crores of capital 
money which ht ploughed into the stock 
market. Did the same officials who had 


SCAMSPEAK 


A who's who and what's 
what of the scandal 


JtaniHMl The broker at the 

ctmtre of the scandal. The allegation 
: is that he signed out funds from the 
secunties maiket and used them on 
..thjB stock market. 

TlwBAnkoflCanKl: Small banklin- 
ked to Maharashtra’s sugar interests, 
it pitesdatedBonkers* Receipts (BRs) 
institatioos (or hwidrt^ 
(if cro^flnd used theditf htshv-.. ‘ 

' ititMts 7 --i,e: tt raised cash ^ipst 
Bits wetiefalm^^ 
IcaattipioRs.l.dbOcxhfe wm.Tbe 
B^pda^ the bank <xi^7 Niay. 

' HiBaM to Harshad ftwy 

secemd scatn iovolvinf 


MnipM Dalai: Market heavy¬ 
weight. He and his son Milan were 
directors of the Bank of Katud and 
have been targeted 1^ the CBI enqui¬ 
ry. Dalai's defence is that as a non¬ 
executive directin', hr had no say in 
the day to day running of the bank. 


The CBI believes he was the 
mastermind. 


S. VanMtanaaaaaiuGovaiior^,. 

the Reserve Sank of India udiosn' 
resignation has been demaiKihd.'^; 
politicians, h is now desrd^tiM' f 
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bowed to irregularity stoop down to 
cheating? 

Most brokers think not. "You can 
expect the chairman of a bank to bend 
statute to help Mehta," said one of them 
in Delhi, "but this will hardly net 
hundreds or thousands of crores. As the 


The world around 
Harshad Mehta has 
started crumbling. His 
brothers have been 
arrested (Sudhir, in the 
middle) and his wife, 
Jyoti, who was central 
to his life and business, 
cannot cherish this 
sudden notoriety 


Janakiraman report shows, Mehta indul¬ 
ged m cheating: what he did hardly requi¬ 
res financial acumen. It is a lot harder for 
a bank chairman to forge a cheque than 
for a clerk or a section officer. The scam 
has various faces." 

So had Mehta, apparently. While he 




cultivated senior bank managers strictly 
on his capacity to deliver (the odd part¬ 
ies he threw in Bombay were anchored 
on good food and decent Scotch), he was 
a better social mixer with clerks, section 
officers and others making the grade. He 
was often to be .seen at the SBI's hous¬ 
ing colony in the city and there is reason 
to suspect that several of his employees 
at Growmore Research and Assets 
Management Ltd did part of the dirty 
work of corrupting the lower echelons 
of the banking establi.shment. (There’s 
one disingenuous statement he made to 
the press where he said he had no hand in 
forging BRs but that some of his staffers 
might have.) 

Several blandishments were thought 
to have been used. Money, for one. A 
share of the loot, for another. But more 
than anything, Mehta’s persona was his 
biggest asset. He never hid his ordinari¬ 
ness but at the same lime, he convinced 
associates he was different. With adver¬ 
saries he was tough and ruthless: a story 
is told of how he spread the mmour that 
some Delhi brokers who were also keen 
on Apollo Tyres were short-selling their 
shares. Prices rose as a result, and many 
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of them lost heavily .’But with others, he 
could be surprisingly warm. 

Brokers ^emember that he would 
mostly speak Gujarati — and surprising¬ 
ly softly at that. Only when he switched 
to English that he rattled away. He was 
good with gestures. "If his car stopped 
by mine at a traffic light, he would down 
the glass pane and exchange plea¬ 
santries," says a broker. Adds a collea¬ 
gue: "His flashy lifestyle was for public- 
consumption, as were his Lexus and 
designer suits. He was most comfortable 
when he was at home eating Gujarati 
food.'" 

This might look like a romantic ver- 
.sion. But there is reason to believe that it 
is true. Mehta confessed to ail this in an 
interview to the Asian Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s Suman Dubey recently. But more 
important, he gave his reason for what 
he did: he wanted to be a Pied Piper. He 
wanted to sell dreams He wanted to be 
God to whom the greedy paid obeisan¬ 
ce. He could have been the Ayn Rand 
hero except that he went bad. 

T he business press didn't recognise 
this for very long, however, and 
instead of asking that obvious question 
— where did his money come from — 
went ga-ga over the trappings. It was 


caught in the madness that afflicted the 
American papers before the stock mar- 
kcl crashed in 1929. The media wanted 
lo believe what was being told and 
Mehta gladly helped. , 

It took a front-page expose in The 
Times of India on 24 April to get newsm¬ 
en to see that there was more to Mehta 
than his bombast, 29 cars and 15,00() 
square feel apartment. But Mehta him¬ 
self was unfa/cd. He cut the press off 
quickl> (on the plea that he had been mis¬ 
quoted) but continued to boast that he 
had done nothing wrong. 

Until 13 May. when a top level CBI 
team lead by K. Madhavan flew into 
Bombay, Mehta maintained he was inno¬ 
cent He went so far as to challenge the 
('Bl to a meeting and was confident he 
would brave it. And why not, he reaso¬ 
ned Two days aftei the scandal had hit 
the l.cadlmcs, Mehta spoke at a seminar 
held at the Leela Kempmski. The sub¬ 
ject, incredibly enough, was govern¬ 
ment securities and gold bonds and the 
oiganiseis w'ere still more unusual’ the 
Stale Bank of India He expected the 
CBI to be as gullible. 

Except that Madhavan is an old hand 
and his sullen silence has broken the sto¬ 
niest witnesses. Mehta was not an easy 


customer, though, and a career of hype 
and bull had made him an ardent beli¬ 
ever ol his own lies The interview at 
Tanna House in Bombay hardly went 
Mehta's way, yet. He brought to bear on 
Madhavan all the old tricks he had used 
on countless bank officers, clerks and 
brokers; presumably, at some point, he 
also might have made himself out as a 
messiah who had been wronged. 
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Recalls a broker: 
"Harshad’s mistake 
was that at some point, 
he began to believe that 
he was being wronged. 
That made him lose his 
cool and he began to 
make one false move 
after another" 


But it was not his day — and it has 
never been since. He came to the confer¬ 
ence charged and confident; he left brok¬ 
en and unsure There arc unconfirmed 
reports that he cried during the meeting. 
But Madhavan and the others were 
unmoved. They confronted him with the 
hard evidence of the crime and, appa¬ 
rently, he broke down. A man used to 
more failures would have recognised at 


that moment the merits of diplomacy. 
Rationale demanded that he quieten, go 
underground and plan his strategy. 

But that was not to be. "I am frankly 
quite surprised by the turn of eveiils," 
says Nemish Shah, another bull ol the 
BSH and once a friend ol Mehta. "Actual¬ 
ly, more than surprised, I am sad. I could 
never imagine that things would come to 
such a pass." Adds a colleague of Mehta; 





"But you know that is the kind of person 
he was. If he did a good job, he wanted to 
brag about it. He never expected to be in 
this kind of mess. His mistake was that 
at .some point, he began to believe that 
he was being wronged. That made him 
lose his c(Kd and he began to make one 
false mo\ e after another." 

His biggest mistake was [a dash off 
letters to the press announcing his desire 
to clear up all accounts and including lit¬ 
tle supcfhuous sermons on the fate of 
ihe small investor and the market. "Now 
that was a stupid thing to do," said a mar¬ 
ket operator. "If I have done something 
wrong, I will just hold on to my money 
and try and hush up matters." Mehta 
overplayed his hand and discovered that 
failure comi^ounds failure, the press had 
discovered a villain and Mehta wilted 

Soon, his kingdom crashed around 
him. His brother Ashwin. obviously 
quite dear to him but quite the opposite 
in personality (less pushy and a listener), 
is said to have left him. (There are 
rumours that he might turn approver 
against his brother.) Wile Jyoli, who 
was central to his life and shady enterpii- 
sesdhe UCOdiscounting business), can¬ 
not cherish this sudden noloiiely. He 
took up a )ob w ith New- India Assurance 
to be able to marry her now there are 
wild stones that he quit the concern 
before being sacked for inegular 
dealings. 

Nothing that he did Was ever right. 

And so his cookie crumbled. Months 
ago, he was the uncrowned king of the 
Bombay Stock Exchange and his word 
was pretty much law. But when the BSE 
board voted to suspend his membership 
in the second week of May, Mehta stood 
wan and helpless, pleading for a 
reprieve. "Basically, he was saying I 
will resign my membership but please 
do not fire me," recounted a member ot 
the BSE board. But it was of no use. And 
then the administration followed up by 
freezing his bank accounts (.some were 
later unfrozen to square up some deals) 
and his assets. Mehta’s bluff had been 
called. But not before, in a horrible 
throwback to statism, he had scammed 
with the monies that l>clonged to you 
and I. • 

N.V, Subrmnanim wtthSmtl9h 
PBdmanmbhsn, Devina Dutt and 
Ranvir Nayar/Bombay 
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'I don’t have to 
resign for 
catching a thief 

RBI governor S. Venkitaramanan on the 
fallout of the scam 


^Ensconced in his IHth floor office at 
the Reserve Bank of India (RBI) build¬ 
ing in Bombay, governor S, Venkitara¬ 
manan maintains a cool exterior. He is 
in the eye of the storm over the stock mar¬ 
ket scandal — there have been repeated 
demands for his resignation from vari¬ 
ous quarters. Brokers, depositors and 
investors have questioned his right to 
stay on. There is a inorcha organised by 
the Communist Party of India outside 
the stock exchange. A delegation from 
the niorcha has ju.st submitted a memo¬ 
randum urging him to resign. But, Venki¬ 
taramanan is unruffled. A day after the 
arrest of Harshad Mehta, the RBI gover¬ 
nor spoke at length on the .scam and 
what the future holds for the country's 
banking industry. 


Harshad Mehta: the Mg bull has 
finally been cornered by the CBI 



On the RBI’s role 

The question is whether we could 
have caught the thief earlier But, it is 
more important, that we have caught 
him. People have been questioning our 
role m the entire affair and asking why 
the RBI did not act earlier. But, if he is 
behind bars, it is because of the RBI. In 
March, we were tiying to find out the 
source of Harshad Mehta’s funds We 
asked the chairman of the State Bank of 
India (SBI) to keep a cautious eye on the 
transactions involving Harshad Mehta. 

It was then that we told the SBI to stop 
the roll-over for Mehta. This was a very 
unpopular decision as there was a lot of 
economic opinion on why Mehta should 
not be stopped from doing what he had 
been doing. Some people even said that 
what he was doing was tor the good of 
the country. 

However, if the RBI had not ordered a 
halt on his roll-over that day, Mehta 
would have been able to take the Sensex 
even further up, would have made his 
profits and would have returned the 
money. In that scenario, wc would never 
have caught him. 

On the demands for 
his resignation 

I am doing my job. The RBI has per¬ 
formed its duty by apprehending the cri¬ 
minal elements in society, so there is 
nothing to be ashamed of. I don’t have to 
resign because I caught a thief. Those 
casting aspersions do not realise the job 
done by us. This is the way the investiga¬ 
tion process is — it takes time. Wc may 
have caught the thief late, but we have 
caught him at least. I think the RBI offici¬ 
als have done a magnificent job. The 
government, too, is fully supportive of 
me. 



On why the RBI did not 
act earlier 

In April 1901, we discovered that the 
Bankeis’ Receipts (BRs) were being 
u.sed extensively by the banks in their 
various treasury dealings. In July, wc 
issued guidelines to all the banks to 
decrease the use of BRs without securit¬ 
ies backing. The normal practice is that 
when we issue guidelines, the boards of 
the banks consider it and confirm the 
receipt of the same. In this case also, the 
SBI, ANZ Grindlays and Standard 
Chartered in particular had confirmed 
the receipt of these guidelines. 

The RBI wanted the internal mechan¬ 
isms of the banks to act and correct the 
abnormality. Wc wanted to give them 
some time before we moved in. We have 
to respect their autonomy. Moreover, 
these investigations have a rhythm of 
their own which cannot be disrupted. It 
docs take time, but it does^not mean we 
are not interested in getting to the root of 
the matter. 

After the issuance ol the guidelines in 
July, wc gave the banks some lime to put 
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”We may have caught the thief late, but we have caught 
him at least. I think the RBI ofTicials have done a 
magnificent job. The government is fully 
supportive of me" 


Ihcir house in order. However, in Janua¬ 
ry, we ourselves started looking into the 
matter because we had heard some dis¬ 
turbing rumours about irregularities in 
the government securities dealings. 

As far as the SBl was concerned, our 
investigations revealed that their securit¬ 
ies transactions were in a mess. Fven 
though the irregular deals with Mehta 
had been carried out since July 1991, the 
big transactions occurred in March and 
April 1992. There was a discrepancy of 
over Rs I,(XX) crore in their accounts 
under the subsidiary general ledger 
(SGL). 

The SBI was asked to reconcile its 
accounts. However, our investigators 
were not satisfied with recouping the los¬ 
ses. They traced the money to ANZ 


and the National Housing Bank (NHB). 
We are taking the investigations to the 
logical conclusion. 

On the loopholes of 
the system 

The supervision system of the RBI 
has been under review by the Narasim- 
han panel and we felt that it was not 
adequate in its current foim. For nation¬ 
alised banks, the financial inspection is 
once every four years while for the priva¬ 
te and foreign banks, it is every alternate 
year. We also rely heavily on the statuto¬ 
ry auditors’ reports and surprise inspec¬ 
tions. In the normal course, we would 
have picked up any wrongdoing in the 


audit or inspection under the annual 
financial review. However, most of the 
1 BRs are issued under the off-balance 
sheet accounts and hence are rarely 
reflected in the balance sheets of the 
banks. 

In fact, Stanchart admitted that its 
internal control system had failed entire¬ 
ly. I was surprised that a sound institu¬ 
tion like Stanchart should have failed in 
this way. Supervisory control cannot be 
a substitute for self-regulation and 
inspection. 

On the supervisory 
board 

Wc must strengthen our supervisory 
system and for that wc have made a pro¬ 
posal to the government to set up a super¬ 
visory board which would amplify the 
RBI’s concerns in these matters. The 
proposals are being readied and the 
board is to be chaired by the governor of 
the RBI. In case of non-compliance with 
the RBI guidelines, the board will be 
authorised to take action. But its control 
system will have to be stronger than at 
present. 

On the future course 
of action 

There is need for a quick response in 
the reconciliation and accounting sys¬ 
tem. We have decided to computerise 
the operations of the Public Debt Office 
(PD()) by the end of June. However, 
computers arc not the total solution in 
these cases. 

Wc must concentrate on the treasury 
functions of the banks like the forward 
risks in the foreign exchange and other 
options. The Narasimhan panel does not 
adequately deal with the off-balance 
sheet transactions of the banks. We have 
to examine whether . is necessary for 
the banks to be dealing so much in securi¬ 
ties in the first place. 

Whenever a scam cKcurs, the search- | 
light turns inwards. In the meanwhile, 
the reforms in the banking industry must 
continue. However, regulation should 
be strengthened. You cannot have libe¬ 
ralisation without regulators. The super¬ 
visory board can be a regulator. Wc also 
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need a lot ^'f transparency in the banking 
operations. 

The government has agreed to expe¬ 
dite the implementation ot the Narasim- 
han panel which would also help in 
tightening up the system. A stock hold¬ 
ing corporation (sue) is needed to moni¬ 
tor the dealings m units and the PSIJ 
bonds We are yet to decide whether to 
set up a special SHC lor that or utilise 
the existing one. 

On changes In the RBI 

The RBI is undertaking a job of self¬ 
renewal An internal task force for the 
purpose was appointed last year to look 
into the strategy for the next ten years for 
the RBI. The strategy was tested with 
two leading consultants — Tata Consul¬ 
tancy .Sci’vices and A.F. Fergusson. We 
have to find a structure to see what 
changes will occur in the banking .sys¬ 
tem. Wc arc also looking at the control 
mechanisms which the RBI will have to 


adapt in the coming years. Emphasis is 
also being laid on the development of 
human resources. 

On the National 
Housing Bank 

The NHB is an independent, autonom¬ 
ous unit. It is a subsidiary of the RBI but 
we have only one representative on the 
hoard and we do not control the function¬ 
ing of the bank. It was being run entirely 
by M.J. Pherwani. We did not have any 
suspicion that the bank would be invoIv> 
ed in the scandal. Anyway, the NHB had 
no business to be in these transactions. 

On the Janakiraman 
report 

This is the first step in the enquiry. By 
the end of June, we can expect the 
second interim report also. By the end of 




that period, we also expect the commit¬ 
tee to complete most of its inspections 
and other investigations. The money 
involved in the transactions has gone 
into assets or securities. 

Standard Chartered is expected to pro¬ 
vide Rs 1,200 crore while the SBI and 
ANZ will raise some money through the 
assets of Mehta and his company. It is 
only the rest that will be a loss. If the 
asset recovery process goes through, the 
dimensions of the loss will be 
diminished. 

The scandal teaches an important les¬ 
son to the. bankers who want to pursue 
profits at the expense of security. 

On the Impact of the 
scandal on foreign 
Investors 

Before the scandal was exposed, the 
P/E (profit to earnings) ratios of the 
stock exchange was in the vicinity of 60. 
With such high P/Es, most of the foreign 
companies would have been hesitant 
about entering the Indian markets as 
they could not hope to earn any large pro¬ 
fits because of the high P/F ratios. 

However, now the P/Es have conic 
down to a more realistic level and that 
should attract the multinationals. 
Moreover, the market will also be a stabi¬ 
lised, modernised and reorganised one. 
The Securities Exchange Board of India 
(SEBI) has initiated moves which will 
improve the functioning of the market. 
In the form of the scandal we have receiv¬ 
ed an opportunity to totally reform the 
market and thus make it more attractive 
for the foreign investors. 

On segregating the 
markets 

Personally, I favour the idea that com¬ 
panies dealing in different markets — 
stock exchange or the call money mar¬ 
ket — should not be under the same 
management. I would to .see that 
money from one is not diverted to the 
other. This would prevent contamina¬ 
tion of one sort of market by the other. 
Intervlmwed by Rmnvir Naymr and 
Davina Dutt/Bombay 



"Investigations have a rhythm of their own which cannot 
be disrupted. It does take time, but it does not mean that 
the RBI is not interested in getting to the 
root of the scandal" 
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Harshad Mahta being led away by the police In Bombay: the game’s up 

Inside two scams 


A layman's update on the scandal 


F |or the past month-and-a-half, 
bureaucrats in the ministry of 
finance had been going 
around with pinched faces. 
Since the exposure of the 
great stock scam, the heat had been build¬ 
ing up. R. Janakiraman, a deputy gover¬ 
nor of the Reserve Bank of India (RBI), 
was asked to investigate it and submit 
his report in a fortnight. But as the press 
scooped more details of the scam every 
day, so demands grew for the resigna¬ 
tion of the top brass of the banks that 
super bull Harshad Mehta had conned. 

And then, last fortnight, when finance 
minister Manmohan Singh dashed to 
Bombay, it fuelled rumours that RBI 
governor S. Venkitaramanan was quit¬ 
ting. He did not, though no less import¬ 
ant a banker than M.N. Goiporia, chair¬ 
man of the State Bank of India (SBI), 
was asked to go. But this only embolden¬ 
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ed the snipers to get at Venkitaramanan 
more ferociously. And, as the week 
closed, even Singh was under pressure 
to quit. There were reports that he had 
made up his mind to do so, but that the 
Prime Minister had restrained him from 
doing anything precipitate. 

Clearly, the reputation of the govern¬ 
ment was at stake. 

And, the only thing that could redeem 
it somewhat was the Janakiraman 
report. But the questions remained: 
would he be able to strike at the root of 
the scandal in the little time available? 
How much of the evidence had been 
destroyed? Could enough be dredged 
out to help the Central Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation (CBI) establish a prime facie cri¬ 
minal case against the astute Mehta? 

As it turned out, the fears were mis¬ 
placed and some amount of the govern¬ 
ment’s credibility was restored. Last 


Tuesday (2 June), Janakiraman gave 
copies of his report to the press. And, for 
the most part, it gave an impression of 
fine sleuthing. On the one hand, he gave 
a comprehensive account of the great 
stock scam, the amounts involved and 
the modus operand!. On the other, he has 
also managed to expose the fragility of 
the Indian banking system and some cru¬ 
cial lapses of the RBI. A few details: 

Janakiraman has discovered two 
types of frauds. One involves Harshad 
Mdhta and the other, Hiten Dalai and 
A.D. Narottam, also brokers. 

• In the first rip-off, banks and institu¬ 
tions paid Mehta and his company 
(Growmore Research & As.seis Manage¬ 
ment Ltd) Rs 1,795.66 crorc for govern¬ 
ment securities which were not found to 
be in their possession.Bankers'receipts 
(BRs) and subsidiary general ledger 
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(SGL) forms, which are given in lieu of 
securities (see Sunday, 17 — 23 May 
1992), were also missing. 

This would amount to giving unsecur¬ 
ed loans to Mehta, and the losses have 
been heavy. National Housing Bank 
(NHB) was done out of Rs 1,199.39 
crore; State Bank of Saurashlra, Rs 
17S()5 crore, SBI Capital Markets Ltd 
(SBl Caps), Rs 121.23 crore; and, Stan- 
diird Chartered Bank, Rs 300 crore. 
Mehta’s hand in duping NHB is the 
most evident. 

The report says that when the NHB 
parlicjpaicd in these questionable tran^ 
sactions, it was, in theory, dealing with 
other banks which were ostensibly sell¬ 
ing it securities. In that case, the pay¬ 
ments should have been made to these 
banks. And sure enough, the NHB issu¬ 
ed account payee cheques drawn on the 
RBI. But at the end of the day, not only 
were no securities delivered to the NHB, 
but the cheques were credited into 
accounts held by Mehta in the State 
Bank of India and ANZ Grindlays. The 
broker is also said to have carried out a 
staggering Rs 17,000 crore worth of 
business for the SBI between 1 July, 
1991 and 6 April, 1992, most of which 
was irregular. This is again true of deals 
he made for the Slate Bank of Saurashtra 
and SBI Caps. 

• The second fiddle centres on the Bank 
of Karad and the Metropolitan Coopera¬ 
tive Bank. The two banks issued BRs 
(bank receipts which indicated that they 
had bought sccurifies) worth many 
times the assets they held. Clearly, this 
made no sense from a banking point of 
view. The collusion of the respective 


managements was obvious, and con¬ 
sequently, last fortnight, both banks 
were liquidated. The players in this 
drama are Hiten Dalai, A.D. Narottam 
and two shadowy companies called 
Dhanraj Mills Private Ltd and Excell & 
Co. 

Dalai and Narottam put through 
bogus deals totalling Rs 1,282.97 crore 
for both banks, that is, the Karad and 


Metropolitian. The banks that bought 
their worthless BRs were Standard 
Chartered (Rs 755 crore), Canbank 
Financial Services (Rs 425 crore) and 
Canbank Mutual Fund (Rs 102.97 
crore). These monies are lost. After the 
NHB, it is the Standard Chartered Bank 
that has suffered the most. This was also 
reflected recently in the London Stock 
Exchange, where its share prices fell. 

H ow did Mehta ensnare a frightfully 
staid bank like the Standard Charte¬ 
red? Money market brokers have no 
explanation. They lamely suggest that 
the lower staff could have been bribed. 
"A senior manager would, at the worst, 
bend a policy to advantage a broker,” 
remarked a top broker in Delhi, "but it is 
quite unlikely that he would let Mehta 
take the capital money itself." He added 
that while bankers did irregular things to 
make profits for their organisations, this 
hardly amounts to criminality. 

Janakiraman chooses to ignore the dif¬ 
ferentiation in his report and touches 
upon several irregular practices. He 
reveals one deal struck between Mehta's 
wife, Jyoti, and the United Commercial 
Bank (UCO), in which the latter suffer¬ 
ed a loss of Rs 21.75 crore. 



There were 
reports that 
flnance minister 
Manmohan Singh 
had made up his 
mind to resign, but 
the PM advised 
him not to do so 
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The Janakiraman 
report clearly 
reveals how the 
Bank of Karad, 
the Metropolitan 
Cooperative Bank 
and the Standard 
Chartered Bank 
helped Harshad to 
perpetrate the 
scam 


It happened this way. Jyoti sold some 
shares to Growmore and Mehta’s other 
company, Mazda. But since Growmore 
and Mazda were not in a position to pay 
her immediately, she took out what is cal¬ 
led a bill of exchange or a usance bill. 

What’s a usance bill? Say, Jyoti sold 
Rs 100 crore worth of goods to Growmo¬ 
re, and Growmore didn’t have ready 
money to pay her, she could make out a 
usance bill and deposit this in any bank. 
The bank, in turn, would lend her the 
cash rightaway, less a pre-deteimined 
interest. This process is called discount¬ 
ing a bill. Later, depending upon when 
the bill was due to expire, the bank 
would deposit it with Growmore and 
recover the full Rs 100 crore. This way, 
Jyoti got her money quickly and the 
bank got the interest. 

Much in the same way, Jyoti Mehta 
deposited usance bills worth Rs 50.40 
crore with UCO Bank and obtained cash 
after deduction of a 22 per cent yearly 
interest. Nothing unusual in this, except 
that banks are not supposed to accept a 
usance bill made out for share transac¬ 
tions. But who cares? It was the season 
of hope and UCO thought it was making 
a killing. Indeed, the bank went on to 
rediscount the bill with Bank of Patiala 


at 18 per cent and earned a 4 per cent pro¬ 
fit. No problem here. 

But, the trouble started when the 
UCO Bank asked Growmore/Mazda to 
honour the usance bill and cough up the 
Rs 50.40 crore due to them. Harshad’s 
companies still didn’t have the money. 
What to do? How to escape the loss? 
Some smart aleck thought up a scheme. 
Why didn’t UCO buy the jinxed shares 



Oolporla; axed 




itself? This was done: UCO paid Rs 
49.50 crore for them. Earlier, on 8 April, 
1992, the bank had bought another lot of 
shares from Mehta for Rs 12.25 crore. In 
all, Mehta sold Rs 61.75 crore worth of 
shares to UCO. But, the present value of 
these shares is no more than Rs 40 crore, 
as the report reveals. 

Of course, it is less than correct to sug¬ 
gest that only Mehta made profits. Seve¬ 
ral nationalised and foreign banks glad¬ 
ly bent the RBI guidelines to sleep with 
Mehta. For instance, the report mentions 
managers taking out money from portfo¬ 
lio management schemes and lending it 
to Mehta, to play the stock market. As 
long as the bank made a profit, no ques¬ 
tions were asked. And if books had to be 
fudged, then so be it. 

D id the RBI know about these goings- 
on'^ A letter annexured to the report 
reveals that the Bank of Karad’s misde¬ 
meanours were not entirely unknown to 
it. Similarly, it couldn’t have been 
unaware of profits banks were making 
from interest rate hikes and portfolio 
management schemes. Why didn’t the 
RBI act before ? 

This is a question that riles Kishorc 
Shah, president of the Federation of Indi¬ 
an Export Organisations. "The time has 
come," he said, "for the finance minister 
and the RBI to get together and come out 
with a comprehensive policy for the 
financial and banking sector." Shah add¬ 
ed that "automation" and "transparency" 
were the key words that would pfevent a 
repetition of the scandal. 

But then, no one has seen the last of 
this scam. It’s just the beginning. "No 
one knows all its ramifications," said 
Sidney Pinto, a director of the Bank of 
Madura. "Nobody realises how deep the 
problem lies. It will not solve the pro¬ 
blem if you ban ready foward deals or 
double ready forward deals." Ultima¬ 
tely, what matters is the firmness of the 
RBI and the vigil it maintains." 

This is correct. But it is equally true 
that the Janakiraman report represents | 
an advance towards that cherished con¬ 
cept of "transparency". Five or ten years 
ago, such a document might never have 
seen the light of the day, barring para¬ 
graph-wise leaks in daily newspapers. • 
N,¥.$utfmnmUmiwlihD0¥^Dutt 
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Not another 
resignation! 


77i/s time the Raja \v threat is over the presidency 


asic continues to be his 
final cause. The Janata Dal 
chief, torinei Prime Mini¬ 
ster V.P Singh, persists 
with his caste-based poli¬ 
tics to the exclusion of everything else 
Or, maybe, nothing much of consequen¬ 
ce remains in the world of the Raja barr¬ 
ing an insidious caste struggle that he is 
determined to cany to the country’s 
highest olfice: the piesidency. But will 
It gam him the ground — itiiIcn of it— 
that he has lost evei since he look a caste- 
ist stand m politics’^ 

Pei haps V P Singh believes that it 
will, for he has steadfastly stuck to his 
position. In PHJO, he had set the country 
allame by resurrecting the Mandal Com- 
mission recommendations that had Ix'cn 
lying in cold storage lor nearly a decade, 
to bung the backwards forward through 
a system of quotas in education and 
government seivice. fhe fallout was 
explosive Fhe uppei castes, particularly 
the not-so-priMicgcd sections among 
them, look to violent protests, with 


many committing self-immolation in a 
lit of fren/y. 

In Septembc! 1990, Simmy wrote of 
V.P. Singlv "Mas Mr Clean become Mr 
Caste 7" In political circles, the oppon¬ 
ents of the Raja — both within his own 
and other parlies - ’ suggested that 
Singh had traded images. He had burst 
on the political .scene by quitting the 
Congress in 1987 feeling morally outrag¬ 
ed by the Bofors scandal. He vowed to 
clean up politics and make the admi¬ 
nistration corrupt ion-free, and thus 
managed to win considerable mass 
sympathy 

But he changed his mission midway 
in power. The slogan of a clean admi¬ 
nistration was supplanted by the call for 
a caste upsurge. Singh’s professed rea¬ 
son was to open up greater opportunities 
tor the depressed classes, but the real 
motivation was to create a base for him- 
.self. 

I t was a difficult time But Singh held 
firm, and eventually the Indian psyche 
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appeared to get increasingly Mandali- 
sed Fven L.K. Advam, the then Bharati¬ 
ya Janata Parly (BJP) president, had to 
sutler humiliation on the Mandal issue 
although he uas at the height of his popu¬ 
larity over the miimlir controversy. Me 
was turned away by a group of anti- 
Mandal students when he went to visit, 
at the All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi, Rajiv Goswami, a 
student who had set himselt on fire. 
Their grouse was that Advam hadn’t 
denounced the Mandal Commission 
scheme strongly enough. 

But ln)w could he? The BJP had an 
unprecedented number of backward 
caste MPs and MLAs and Advani could 
not possibly have congratulated Goswa¬ 
mi without antagonising his own 
people. 

"Singh is taking everyone on," said a 
supporter of his. "He's telling the BJP, 
the Janata Dal, the Congress(I): ‘You do 
your politics, but that doesn't stop me 
from pursuing my objective’." Till the 
other day, he said, Pnme Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao was resting assured that 
vice-president Dr Shankar Dayal Shar- 
ma would be the consensus candidate 
for the presidentship. "Finally Dr Shar- 
ma will become a consensus candidate 
and the Janata Dal will probably also sup¬ 
port him. But through his intervention. 
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V.P. Singh has reminded the upper 
castes that there are others who live 
apart from the cosy and contented world 
of theirs ... In his own party, the Prime 
Minister was very vociferous about the 
absence of Harijans in the party hierar¬ 
chy. He should respond to Singh now," 
he added. 

V .P. Singh pressed the issue further 
early this month by threatening to 
resign from the Lok Sabha and also to 
distance himself from his own party if a 
Harijan or a tribal was not made the Pre¬ 
sident. Terming his demand a "personal 
opinion", Singh said he was prepared to 
back the Congress(I) if it put up a Hari¬ 
jan or Scheduled Tribe candidate. 

Singh's statement almost amounted 
to throwing a challenge. Going by the 
rules of power politics and parliamenta¬ 
ry democracy, he could not violate a par¬ 
ty whip; he was, therefore, saying that 
he would rather keep out of a system that 
lets the powerful perpetuate their hold, 
despite the demand raised by more than 
a hundred backward class MPs from dif¬ 
ferent parties for a backward class 
President. 

Significantly, he said this after he had 
held talks with the Janata Dal’s leftist 
allies, the CPI and CPI(M), and it had 
been agreed that if the Congress(l) field- 
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ed an SC or ST candidate for the post of 
vice-president, the Janata Dal would 
have no objection to a consensus on S.D. 
Sharma. Informally, the Congress(I) 
had named K.R. Narayanan, former fore¬ 
ign secretary, for the vicc-president.ship. 
Narayanan is an Hzhava, a Scheduled 
Caste from Kerala. 

However, Singh, "listening to his con¬ 
science" took a sharp U-turn soon after¬ 
wards. Directing his ire at the leftists, 
who said the presidentship should be 
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kept above caste considerations; Singh 
declaimed: "There are many meritori¬ 
ous people among the SCs/STs, It is an 
utter falsehocxi to suggest there are 
none." This volley was obviously aimed 
at the gallery, which he followed up with 
another salvo at the left: "History is not 
made by those who hesitate or those 
who want to hold small negotiations for 
give and lake." 

While the left, which was under the 
impression that everything had been set¬ 
tled, was taken by surprise, Singh’s sup¬ 
porters were jubilant. "He might resign; 
he might not. But once again Singh has 
proved that he's the master of tactics," 
said a party supporter, who did not want 
to be named. "I have told my friends and 
family, you cun discuss anything with 
me but not Mandal," he explained rather 
shamefacedly. 

• 

B ut things arc not .so simple. When he 
was m power, Singh got many chan¬ 
ces, seized many tactical advantages, 
but fared badly in the end. Martyrdom 
has a strange and mystic appeal. And 
Singh knows this better than anyone 
else. His government fell because he 
was fighting for the Muslims. That 
image of his hasn't faded just yet. 
Muslims and Harijans continue to form 
bloc votes. So now is the time to win 
over the Harijans. But he denies that he 
is out to gain political mileage: "What 
more can I aspire for? I had been Prime 
Minister. I cannot be anything bigger 
than that." 

Probably not. Bui he can be Prime 
Minister again. It is not for nothing that 
1(K) MPs have set aside their reserva¬ 
tions and have followed him, like the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, to Rashtrapali 
Bhavan to press for a Harijan President. 
"I can’t let them down," is all that Singh 
has to .say. 

Bui what if Singh persists on his cour¬ 
se*^ A backlash might begin, especially 
in Bihar, where caste feelings are 
already running high. And Singh has not I 
reckoned with others, like the present 
Prime Minister, who are equally concer¬ 
ned about the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes. 

As Sunday went to press, the matter 
still hung in the balance and it was not 
very certain whether Singh was really 
going to resign from the Lok Sabha in 
righteous indignation. One thing, 
however, was clear: Singh had. rather 
successfully, brought the caste question 
to the fore again. • 

AdM Phadni9/MBW Delhi 
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INDER MALHOTRA 

Begum from Bangladesh 


Khaleda Zia impresses on her first visit to India 


During her visit to 
New Delhi, Fk'gum 
Khaleda Zia, the llrsi 
duly elected Prime 
Minister of 

Bangladesh to come 
here since Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman did 
in 1972, cut an impressive and dignified 
figure. 1 saw her at close quarters at her 
meeting with a group of editors at 
Rashtrapali Bhavan And she reminded 
me (if Indira Gandhi in the very early 
days of her first tenure as this country's 
Prime Minister. Whether the lady from 
Dhaka will some day display the politi¬ 
cal skills w ith which Indira confounded 
friends and loes alike, time alone will 
tell. 

Por the pieseni. however. Khaleda 
seems, like Indira in 1966, charming but 
aloof and more than a little diffident 
She had no difficulty in following the 


questions put to her in English but prefer¬ 
red to answer them in Bengali, just as 
she negotiated with P V. Narasimha 
Rao The services of an interpreter were 
necessary because Bengali is one of the 
few' languages PV hasn’t yet masteied. 

Khaleda's achievements during a rela¬ 
tively short slay were also remarkable. 
For a leader who lose to power on a stri¬ 
dently anti-India platform, she managed 
easily to convey a message of warm and 
sincere friendliness While taking care 
not to arouse exaggerated and unrealis¬ 
tic expectations, she also saw to it that 
some progress was made on the long- 
sTalemated issue of the sharing of river 
waters 

Under hei leadership. Bangladesh is 
at last acknowledging the need to look at 
the water problem in the Ganga- 
Brahmaputra basin in its totality rather 
than harping only on sharing the waters 
of the Ganga. Narasimha Rao has 


reciprcK'ated by making a lot more flexi¬ 
ble than before India’s stand on trilale- 
ralising the water issue by inviting 
Nepal to join the search for a sofution. 

The Bangladesh Prime Minister was 
at her best when she emphasised that the 
item on the top of the agenda of every 
South Asian country must be poverty 
alleviation — to see to it that "everybo¬ 
dy gels daul’b/uutf” But unfortunately, 
she struck one very false and discordant 
note on the issue of the unending stream 
of Bangladeshis to this country. 

Knowledgeable Indian and Pakistani 
sources, including some high officials, 
have sadly confessed that Bangladeshi 
migrants use their measly possessions to 
bribe Bangladeshi, Indian and Pakistani 
border guards and other officials m 
order to buy their way to desired destina¬ 
tions. The presence of no fewer than 
2,00,000 Bangladeshis in Delhi alone is 
visible proof of this, if proof is needed. • 
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The oil In your engine wotte much Mice 
the blood In your body which 1$ 
conJInuously pumped around a network 
of large and small tubes and comes 
back to be revitalized and filtered. Like 
blood, 0 good oV has to keep fioWmg 
without clogging or choking, that may 
cause heart ottocks or engine seizure. 
Small wonder then, that millions of 
people around the world depend on 
Cashel GTX to extend the Hfe of thek 
engine and keep It fighting fit. The 
International focmtdd of Cashel SIX Is 


engineered to prot^l ybur engine 
through thick apd thin, irwhth Crfter 
month, unde^ engine cbndittons 
ranging from Arctic cold to the sbi^ng 
engine heo^ and at presswes ranging 
upto ten torn per square Ir^. 

Thot's why we coll Cosihei SIX 
formulation, a 'Liquid Engineering' 
marvel - the llfebiood of your engine. 
Use Castrei OTX- o superior SF/CC 
multigrade engine oliond be onured 
of silent, smooth runriing ond longer 
englnefite. , 
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CHANGING FACE 
OF CHINA 


mHIIIIIIIIIIIII^B Another 
this 
could 

It's Wednesday, 

Must 

hou". 

red no 

four 

main cities — Bei- 
HHIn^^HH jing, Xian, Hang?,- 
hou and Shanghai — in six days flat. 
The pace was even more gruelling than 
it might appear because two of the six 
days were spent in the Chinese capital. 
The octogenarian President Ramaswa- 
mi Venkataranlan t<x>k the strain far 
more easily than nnMnbers of his entoura¬ 
ge half his An extra day’s stay in 
Shanghai was an unexpected "bonus" 
born of an unfortunate and still inadequa¬ 
tely explained mishap to the presidential 
plane. 


From Beijing to 
Shanghai with the 
President—Inder 

Malhotra records his 
impressions 

If this was mortifying for both Air 
India and Air China, I also have to begin 
with embarrassing confessions of my 
own. One, that it was my first ever visit 
to India's mighty neighbour to the north. 

During a short stay in Hong Kong in 
1985,1 had taken a day trip to Zhu Hai, 
one of China's Special Economic 
Zones, opposite Macao. But it was a 
mere peek to the tiny bit of the periphery 
of the vast land mass. And secondly, nei¬ 


ther extensive reading on that country 
nor anything else had prepared me for 
either the level of prosperity or the com¬ 
mendable orderliness that I was to wit¬ 
ness in China. 

Some of the pleasant surprises began 
with the drive from the sprawling airport 
at Beijing to the city centre. The entire 
27-km route was lined with trees and 
flowering bushe.s, growing in profusion. 
So were the main avenues of Beijing we 
were to drive on later. 

As a city, Beijing, apart from the anci¬ 
ent parts and the show-pieces such as 
Tiananmen Square and the Great Hall of 
the People, is rather nondescript. It is dot¬ 
ted, like most big cities the world over, 
with high-rise buildings, bothcommerci- 
al and residential. Some of the public 
buildings, built evidently during the 
short-lived Sino-Soviet honeymoon in 
the Fifties, are replicas of Stalin's ''sev- 
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en follies” in Moscow. 

However, what lends character to Bei¬ 
jing is not the stone and the concrete 
used in its buildings, but the superb dis¬ 
cipline and disposi;ion of its people who 
^— like their compatriots elsewhere — 
looked both well-fed and well-clothed. 
The hideous Mao suits have disappea¬ 
red. Designer clothes are in. Most wom¬ 
en dress with an eye to enhancing their 
attractiveness. 

The number of cars in the Chinese 
capital has gone up considerably in rec¬ 
ent years, many of the vehicles being 
Mercedes Benz, which were bought in 
the late Eighties in a sudden splurge of 
foreign exchange. They arc now being 
outnumbered by Japanese cars. 
However, motor cars in China are rela¬ 



tively few, compared even with, India, 
leave alone other car-cra/y countries. 

The main Chinese mode of transport 
remains the bicycle, supplemented by 
buses and, in Beijing, underground rail. 
During all of two days in Beijing, I did 
not hear a single hoi^l of the horn. No 
one jumped traffic lights or changed 
lanes. The cyclists confidently enjoyed 
the right of the way. 

The Chinese, like u.s, are compulsive 
spilters. And yet the standards of cleanli¬ 
ness, sanitation and hygiene in their 
country are conspicuously higher than 
we can manage even at the best of limes. 
God help anyone who has to use public 
toilets. But I never saw any Chinese men 
urinate in public. 

Bi)oks and articles on China had some¬ 
how left an impression on me that Beij¬ 
ing at night is a particularly drab and an 
ill-lit city. Precisely the opposite proved 
to be the case. At night Beijing glittered. 
The skyline at Shanghai after dark, as I 
was to notice later, matched that of 
Hong Kong or even Tokyo. There was 
not a single instance during our week- 
long stay of a power breakdown or load¬ 
shedding. This should be no surprise, 
given China’s production of 139 million 
tonne of oil and a staggering 1,000 mill¬ 
ion tonne of coal. 

The surprise in China was that an over¬ 
abundant use of coal for power genera¬ 
tion hasn’t produced the degree of pollu¬ 
tion that might have been expected. This 
is attributed to the limited number of 
cars and a seemingly unlimited profu¬ 
sion of trees. 

S o much for the initial impressions. 

Let me now turn to the President's 
intensive discussions in Beijing with the 
top trio of China, President Y^g ^ang- 
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kun, the general secretary of the Chinese 
Communist Party, Jiang 2^min, and the 
Prime Minister. Li Peng. This subject 
has been discussed and analysed so 
intensively already, that it is pointless to 
repeat what is well known. I will therefo¬ 
re tersely underscore some of the salient 
features of the first visit to China of an 
Indian head of state and then make a 
point which, even today, is not being 
adequately realised in this country, 
thanks to our penchant for a strange 
admixture of wishful thinking and 
naivety. 

In the first place, there is no doubt that 
the President’s visit, by creating an 
atmosphere of goodwill, has proved to 
be a "milestone” in the process of impro¬ 
ving India-China relations, to borrow 
words from his Chinese hosts. 
Secondly, the supremely important 
ideas of an across-the-board reduction 
in force levels along the Line of Control 
and of giving a belated push to econo¬ 
mic cooperation between the world’s 
two most populous countries have been 
articulated at the highest levels on both 
sides. 

There is absolutely no justification 
for underrating these gains of the visit. 
But, by the same token, it is not right to 
slur over some other, less welcome mes¬ 
sages, which the Chinese did convey 
more by deeds and innuendoes than by 
words. 

For instance, even while being very 
polite in face-to-face talks, during 
which they appreciated the Indian stand 
that "Tibet is an internal affair of China 
in which foreign countries must not inter¬ 
fere", the Chinese leaders took some 
convoluted steps to make it known that 
they are not happy with the Indian inabi¬ 
lity to stop the Dalai Lama’s anti- 
Chinese activities. 

At the same time. China’s response to 
Indian sensitivities over Kashmir is 
strictly limited. Mercifully, the Chinese 
no longer harp on self-determination. 
But they do not say a word against 
Pakistan’s covert and open help to terror¬ 
ists in Kashmir and Punjab or even again¬ 
st terrorism generally. Pakistan can have 
no objection to their formulation that the 
Kashmir issue "should be settled accord¬ 
ing to the Shimla Agreement, or the UN 
resolutions or on any other basis accepta¬ 
ble to the two countries". 

Some d£ the Chinese remarks, report¬ 
ed only b)f the Indian side and never 
published in the Chinese media, are apt 
to create illusions that China is prepar^ 
to join hands with the Third Worid in 


general and with India in particular to 
"resist American bullying". The tempta¬ 
tion to believe this nonsense must be 
resisted. China has difficulties with 
America, as do we. But a crusade against 
the United States, in partnership with 
anyone else, is no part of China's policy 
and should be none of ours, given our 
supreme security and economic inter¬ 
ests. China deals with America with a 
remarkable mixture of compromise and 
defiance which we could usefully 
emulate. 

Without beating about the bush, let 
me come to the pertinent, if painful, 
point that China’s "Middle Kingdom" 
syndrome has not become a thing of the 

The President’s visit, 
by creating an 
atmosphere of 
goodwill, has proved 
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the process of 
improving 
India*Chi^ • 
relations 


past nor is it likely to do so. China consi¬ 
ders only the US to be in the same league 
as itself. With some reluctance it 
extends the same pri vi lege to the remain¬ 
ing three permanent members of the UN 
Security Council who wield both the 
veto and the nuclear weapons. India sure¬ 
ly does not fall in the same category. 
Indeed, in Chinese consciousness, Indi¬ 
a's position is rather low. 

Two seemingly minor but actually 
revealing indications of this caught my 
attention. In the daily weather chart 
published in the Chinese press, India 
never figures, though other countries, 
far and near are regularly mentioned. In 
Shanghai’s Jin Jiang Tower Hotel, 
where President Venkataraman and we 
stayed, there were 14 clocks on the lob¬ 
by’s wall showing the time in many 
important cities in the world, ranging 
from Sydney to San Francisco, Bangkok 
to Paris and Singapore to Mexico City. 
But no Indian city was included. 

Uie most important medium of Bei¬ 
jing’s message, however, was the Chine¬ 
se Big Bang, the megatomnuclear test. 
This was directed mainly at the US and it 
was a reminder to the sole supeipower 
that a global nuclear regime cannot be 
estal^ished without China having its 
. dsie say in It Bat it would be ade|Son>■^ 
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ble essay in escapism if we fail to notice 
the implicit message to India. 

Those who have jumped to the conclu¬ 
sion that the test was an lasult to India on 
par with that in I979,whcn China invad¬ 
ed Vietnam at a time when Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, as Indian foreign minister, 
was still on Chinese soil, are barking up 
the wrong tree. The two events arc not 
alike. But the Chinese, who could easily 
have delayed the detonation by a couple 
of days, did not show any sensitivity to 
the visiting Indian head of state either. 

More importantly, it needs recalling 
that before Rajiv Gandhi’s sojourn in 
China in December 1988, some promin¬ 
ent Indians had gone to Beijing to probe 
how best the two countries could discuss 
the nuclear issue. The Chinese reply was 
that since India was not a nuclear power 
while China was, there was nothing the 
two could discuss on this subject. Four 
years on, the Big Bang’s message is the 
same. 

D uring die President’s stay in Beijing 
— at the exquisitely beautiful 
cluster of lake-side state guest houses, 
collectively called Diaoyutai — it 
wasn’t all work and no play. We did find 
time for sightseeing. We went to die 
Great Wall of China, the only man¬ 
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made structure to be visible from the 
moon. It is said that whoever goes to 
China without visiting the Great Wall 
wastes his time. 

At the Forbidden City—now asuper- 
lative succession of museums — my 
first reaction wa.s that 1 had stumbled on 
the stunning sets of The Last Emperor 
until I reminded myself that Bertolucci 
had filmed his masterpiece at the exact 
location where the Chinese emperors 
had lived, loved, intrigued, killed and 
died. Later, at an Indian reception, 1 had 
the pleasure of meeting Ying Ruocheng, 
a well-known theatre personality and a 
former vice-minister of culture, who 
had acted in the Bertolucci film as Pu Yi, 
the last emperor turned gardener. 

A galaxy of Indian and South Asia 
specialists — including a professor, 
who has spent many months at Ayodhya 
and Varanasi translating Ram Chant 
Manas —at the reception brought home 
to me that the Chinese are studying our 
country far more intensively than we are 
studying theirs. 

Slowly it dawned on us that there are 
two Foihidden Cities in Beijing, not 
one. The second is called Zhongnanhai 
and, unlike the ancient city of palaces, is 
tou^y inaccessible to ordinary mortals. 
Fbr here, in tbek lovely bungakiws 
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around two lakes, live the high and migh¬ 
ty of China in splendid isolation. 

When the President went to 
Zhongnanhai to meet Jiang Zemin we 
were told that we could not accompany 
him. Only the TV crew and other photo¬ 
graphers were allowed in for five 
minutes for a "photo opportunity". They 
came back awestruck. At the ceremonial 
gate to 21hongnanhai. they said, there 
were only two guards. But inside there 
was no dearth of uniformed soldiers, 
commandos and what have you. 

It occurred to me that rather than 
allow all the lovely bungalows in New 
Delhi to be fortified and disfigured 
(thanks to ugly barbed wire and stacks of 
sandbags and so on), why could not all 
ministers and other bigwigs in our coun¬ 
try be herded into one huge and comfort¬ 
able compound? Nikhil Chakravartty, 
my dear friend and senior colleague, 
immediately corrected me. "How can 
our fellows function without swarms of 
hangers-on, sycophants and chamchas 
constantly coming and going? And how 
will they hang on to their bungalows 
after they have ceased to be ministers if 
we build our version of Zhongnanhai?" 

The sightseeing grew even better as 
we went farther ayay from Beijing. 
Xian, the ancient capital of China, com- 
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pcling lor glory in olden days with 
Rome and Constanlinople, and the slart- 
ing point ol the lamed Silk Road, was iru- 
ly a joy Here we visiled the Wild Cioose 
Pagoda which*houses the duplicales ol 
the manuscripts taken to China hy linen 
Tsang (Xuan Zang, m modern Chinese 
spelling), the original documents having 
been burnt down by a Tang empcroi 
who v\as an anii-Buddhisi zealot. I’his 
was followed by .i visit to (he city’s 
Cirand Mos<juc, surrounded by nanow 
lanes and b> lanes, leemnig with sellers 
of haiulieialls and souveniis 

I'he />u’( c lU' rcMMiUK r was reserved 
ha the nest morning when the President 
and his party drove to a nearby necropo¬ 
lis where c<iielul e\e4ivalii)n of the 
tombs ol emperois, dating back to third 
centiiiv BC, have unearthed a treasure 
Hove ol gems, gold and silver casl in the 
shiipes ol buds and crossbows that aulo- 
maiically shtvi iit the intruders C lose to 
b,0()() lerracoita liguies ol vvairivvrs pro¬ 
vide a magnilicenl view and it has been 
establisheii that someol these Iiguiesori¬ 
ginally held real weapons of their tkiy. 

Iliing/bou IS lamous lor its lakes sui- 
lounded by lush mountains and is one of 
the linesi resoiis anywhere. A ivvo-himr 
boat ride m the West l.ake was most 
lelaxmg f'evensh buying ol Hangz¬ 
hou's bimoiis silk proved once again 
that no matter w here a group ol Indians 
goes. It automalKally turns into a pur¬ 
chase mission 

A s loi Shanghai, what is one to say or 
do except to marvel at life's and 
history's paradoxes'^ rime was when 
this city — then, as now-, the largest m 
C'liina ■ - was treated by its foreign 
masters enjoying extratemlonai rights 
as a ei)mbmation ol a whore and a work- 
slave No wonder it also became the 
birth place id the Cdiinese Commuriisi 
Party in P>2I. 

1'vventy-eighl years later came the 
C^hinese revolution The country's new 
rulers bent down to the task ol convert¬ 
ing Shanghai into a citadel of C'ommun- 
ist ethics aiul puiitanism, with C'hinese 
characteristics, of course. Shanghai 
became C^hina's most radical city. It was 
trom here that Mao unleashed the (\iltu- 
ral Revolution by publishing a |X)Iemi- 
cal article which lie could not get printed 
in Beijing. I atei the city became the 
power ba.se of the infamous (lang of 
Pour, led by Mao's wile, QiangOm. 

Today, Shanghai is the biggest bas¬ 
tion of capitalism m China, complete 
with a sUxrk exchange, housed in a for¬ 
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mer luxury hcXcl. Harshad Mehta would 
surely feel at home here because the 
tidal wave ol eonsumerism swee[)iug 
Shanghai has to be seen to be believed. I 
must hasten to add that eonsumerism 
and a Ci>nsuming desiie to gel rich quick 
are v isiblc every w here m China But it is 
in Shanghai that the replacement of 
Marx by Mammon Iras reached its 
apogee. 

Getting rich, however, is not an 
unmrxed blessing. ITce-lbr-all capi¬ 
talism, ihe philosophy of each for him¬ 
self and the devil lakes the hindmost, 
brings m its wake many negative fcatu- 


McDonalds and 
Kentucky Fried 
Chicken are doing 
brisk business in 
China. The country 
is opening up to the 
world in every 
way 


res whose absence irom tlie Chinese 
scene used to be a Maoist boast. 

Mugging, robberies, cheating, I rand, 
violence and sundry other crimes are 
now widespread. The prevailing slate ol 
affairs is best undeiscored perhaps hy a 
sienr notice placed m every room in 
Xian Hotel, which prohibits among 
other things, smvAing in bed, "prostitu¬ 
tion, whoredom, gambling, drug taking, 
dr ug dealing and anything obscene". 

T wo days before our an i val m Beijing, 
the death of Nie Rongchen. at the age 
of 03, was announced. Ihis was 
doubtlessly a landmark m Chinese histo¬ 
ry. Por Nie was the tenth and last of Chi¬ 
na’s ten legendary marshals. Not only 
had he been a member of the Chinese 
Communist Paity for69 years (ora year 
longer than Deng Xiaoping), but he was 
also known as the "Palhcrof the Chinese 
atom bomb" because he had insisted on 
China being a full-lledged nuclear wea¬ 
pon power. 

After the Cultural Revolution, during 
which both of them had been bitterly 
attacked, Nic and Deng had cooperated 
with each other. In 1985, however, Nic 
had retired from the poliiburo. At the 
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lime of Ihe Tiananmen Square outrage, 
he came oul of retiremenl lo shool oil a 
Idler lo ihe parly leadership denouncing 
its policy of briilal repression. 

The point about this detailed referen¬ 
ce lo Nie’s death is that in determining 
the success or failure of Deng’s policy of 
all-out reform, the role of the People’s 
Liberation Army (PI.A) would be cruci¬ 
al. Shaken by the refusal of some PI.A 
soldiers to shoot at the demonstrators in 
1989, the party leadership had conduct¬ 
ed a comprehensive but quiet purge in 
the army. 

It has also made sure that the "ideolo¬ 
gical and political education" of the 
PI.A is canied on extensively. This has 
greatly added to the power of Yang 
Shangkun. For while he is the first vice- 
chairman of the Central Military Com¬ 
mission, his brother, Yang Baibing, is 
both the commission's secretai^- 
general and director-general of the 
PLA’s political directorate. 

Moreover, Deng and Yang have seen 
to it that the PLA, besides gelling youth¬ 
ful leadership and modem equipment 
and technology (the latter course having 
been enjoined by the lessons of the Gulf 
War), i.s also given a vested interest in 
Sunday i 4 >) June 190^ ' 


the liberalised economy and the o|>cning 
up of C’hina’s doors to the outside world. 
This has been done by allowing the PLA 
lo set up its own industrial undertakings 
and to have a monopoly on arms 
exports. 

This IS true also ol civilian underta¬ 
kings. And the growing trend in this 
direction accounts for a surprising inci¬ 
dent I witnessed on arrival in Shanghai. 
All the official members of the Presi¬ 
dent's delegation had been given a dis¬ 
tinctive badge by the security organisa¬ 
tion in Beijing. The Shanghai security 
refused to respect it and gave the officia¬ 
ls a new' Shanghai badge. Mercifully, 
the security clearance card given lo the 
press parly was not changed. It w'as clear 
nonetheless, that a certain amount of 
decentralisation and devolution had tak¬ 
en place in China without the benefit of 
the Sarkaria Commission Rej^ort. 

N o account of a journey through 
China can be complete without at 
least a brief mention of the matchless 
and epicurean Chine.se cuisine. Despite 
a certain amount of austerity in official 
Chinese entertainment (Mao Tai has, 
alas, disappeared from the dinner 


tables), we did extremely well gastrono- 
mically, both at banquets and in the mar¬ 
ket place. 

Compan.sons can be odious. But the 
most memorable meal we ale was the 
thirteen-ci^urse banquet of the Governor 
of Zhejiang at llang/hou. At no banquet 
was a grain of rice served except on 
demand by individual guests. No one 
uses soya sauce, or any other sauce for 
that matter, m China. Most meals inclu¬ 
de at least two soups, one served in the 
middle and the other towards the end, 
just before dessert and fmiis. The nicest 
thing abtnil the Chinese banquet is that 
they begin at 7 sharp and end at 8.15 pm. 
There are no banquet speeches. 

The experience ol eating oul was 
extremely rewarding. At one-fifth the 
price we would have paid at the hotel we 
were staying at, we ale bcttci and ampler 
lunches at the Chine.se equivalence of 
the belter Indian dhahas. 

However, we could not help noticing 
yet another paradox. In a countiy w'htch 
has offered the world perhaps the best 
cuisine, McDonalds and Kenlucky Fri¬ 
ed Chicken shops are doing brisk busi¬ 
ness. China is opening up to the world m 
every way. • 






Thirty plants 
with technologies 
from nine countries. 



So what? 








JMultiplc technology application - it’s a fashionable 
theme these days. 


So the difference is that we have been obtaining, 
abtorbing and upgrading these technologies since the 
sixties. A time when petrochemicals were new to India 
— the processes unknown, the markets nascent. 


So we’ve been developing cutting edge technologies of 
our own — for acrylates, reforming, isomerization, 
acrylamide... Development anchored by twenty years of 
unrelenting research. By R&D investments of 
Rs 70 crores to date, with a ftirther Rs 90 crores 
slated over the next five years. 



So we built up markets from scratch to millions of 
tonnes a year. Markets for plastics, synthetic rubber, 
synthetic fibres, fibre intermediates, chemicals ... 

So our current turnover of Rs 1964 crores will more 
than double in the next five years. Aided by an ongoing 
investment plan of Rs 5000 crores in 21 concurrent 
projects. 

So we were rated the “World’s Best Performing 
Petrochemical Company” by Chemical Insight, lx)ndon. 



So 


what more? 



Indian 

Petrochemicals 

Corporation 

Limited 





WHAT A REAL BLUE CHIP OUGHT TO BE 



DISPLAYING THEIR CATCH: With their traditional weapons in AFTER THE HUNT: A tribal walks 
hand, the tribals proudly pose before the camera. Over the years, They have little regard for the wi 
precious wildlife has been dwindling of animals 


ON THE HUNT 

A tribal festival in West Bengal causes concern 


I I was I he beginning of the 

eleventh century. Buddhism was 
fast spreading its rtTots in India 
much to the anguish of the Hindu 
rulers. vSomc of them got together 
and plotted a revenge of sorts. On Bud¬ 
dha Purnima, the day Buddha was born, 
a massacre of animals was planned in 
the jungles of the AyiKlhya hills, (^n the 
fringes of what is now Piirulia district in 
West Bengal. The pur|X)se was to 
oppose one of the most important tenets 
of Buddhism: non-violence. 

On that day, thousands of Inbals or 
Adivasis from nearby areas were trans¬ 
ported to the hilltop. And, on a full- 
moon night, amidst a steady beat of 
drums, a bl(xxlb<ith was unleashed. Whe¬ 
ther the barbarian act succeeded in its 
aim is not known, but that was really the 
beginning of a tradition that still conti¬ 


nues to this day. 

livery year, around the middle of 
May, thousands of tribals— mostly San- 
ihals — from different parts of the coun¬ 
try congregate at Ayinlbya for the 
annual shikar utsav, or the ‘hunting festi¬ 
val' It's a grand affair that spreads over 
two days of festivities and revelry. On 
the first day, the tribals, dressed in their 
gorgeous traditional attire and wcapi^ns 
in hand, gather at the fixnhills of Ayo- 
dhya. As dusk settles, they enter the fore¬ 
st in groups and wait patiently for their 
prey. The hunting actually takes place at 
the crack of dawn, when the first rays of 
the sun pierce through the tall and thick 
trees. 

By midday, the tribals emerge from 
the forest, tired and hungry and settle 
down on a large tract of land that has 
now been converted into a ntela ground. 
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with a dead wild hoar. A PRIZE POSSESSION; A tribal displays his catch—an 

laws that prevent the slaughter eight feet long python. Back home, the .wake will he killed and 

the .skin .sold off at a good price to traders 



Il\ time for rcsi and food. MakCNhifl 
icnis are pul up hastily and the dead ani¬ 
mals are roasted over a fire. And a local 
brew, mostly supplied by the administra¬ 
tion, is there for asking. 

As the sun sets, the Santhals gel ready 


for the night-long festivities. It’s an all¬ 
male aflair and women arc not allowed 
anywhere near the vicinity. As a village 
elder explained: "The festival has a lot 
of relevance for a tribal. Those who have 
attained their youth arc given basic cdu- 



THE VANISHING 
GREEN 

Environmentalists 
are up in arms 
against the festival 
They argue that the 
trihals are 
plundering the 
evergreen woods in 
.search of animals. 
Today, there are 
vast barren 
stretches deep 
inside the jungle 


cation in sex and love here." 

The festival over, the tribals make the 
long journey back home, singing and 
beating their drums in joy all the way. 

B ut beneath the surface of apparent 
revelry, there is an undercurrent of 
tension and apprehension as environ¬ 
mentalists and animal-lovers have rais¬ 
ed their voice against the happenings in 
the Ayodhya hills. Though the festival is 
held over just a few days, over the years, 
the 2(X) .sq. km evergreen forest cover 
has been gradually depleting. The iri- 
bals walk away with huge logs of preci¬ 
ous sal trees after the festival, leaving 
vast tracts of barren stretches deep insi¬ 
de the forest. Even though the tribals 
claim that this is the work of comipt fore¬ 
st officials and contractors, it’s a fact 
that the festival has been used by a sec¬ 
tion as a cover for indiscriminate felling 
of trees. 

There is, of course, another reason 
why the opposition to the shikar utsav is 
gaining momentum. Wildlife buffs are 
particularly perturbed over the slaughter 
of animals that take place every year in 
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complete violation of all wildlife protec¬ 
tion laws. Bears, deer, wild boars and 
even peacocks arc brutally killed under 
the veiy nose of the authorities. In 1985, 
a cheetah, an endangered species protec¬ 
ted by forest laws, was hunted down by 
the iribals. And this year, Sonii, a San- 
thal in his teens, laid his hands upon a 
prize catch: an eight feet long python. 
Though Sonii claimed that he would not 
kill the snake, his Iriends alleged that he 
would certainly sell the skin to traders at 
a very high price. 

The net result of all this blcKKlshed is 
that precious wildlife in AycxJhya is 
dwindling. There are no statistics to 
back this, but even the tribals admitted 
that animals arc now hard to come by. In 
fact, only a lucky few are rewarded lor 
their night-long labour. 

Though the police and district officia¬ 
ls arc present in full force during the two 
days of revelry, they prefer to turn a 
blind eye to the blatantly illegal activit¬ 
ies of the tribals. Explained a senior cop: 
"We are fully aware of the laws. But 
what can we do? If the police arrest 
someone, it will be immediately constru¬ 
ed as an intftference in the affairs of the 
tribals. Maybe, this will then lead to grea¬ 


ter trouble. It's in the intere.st of all that 
we let them do what they want for two 
days." 

P erhaps a wise thing to do. Because, 
in the not too distant past, the autho¬ 
rities had run into trouble trying to book 
some tribals for felling trees. The issue 
was blown out of proportion leading to 
uncalled for tension in the hills. The mat¬ 


ter was settled only after the district 
administration apologised and the guilty 
were let off. 

Now, of course, the authorities are 
even more careful not to hurt tribal senti¬ 
ments. Purulia is one of the districts that 
fall within the proposed Jharkhand state 
that the tribals are demanding. Though 
the agitation here has not really taken 
off, any provocation at this crucial June- 


POACHIIIG: The tribals have scant regard 
for wildlife legislations. Even protected 
animals and birds like the bear (above) 
and the peacock (right) are brutally lulled 
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FUN AND GAMES 

After the hunting is 
over, the trihals get 
together to celebrate. 
The festivities carry on 
throughout the night. 


ture may well serve as a rallying point. 
"One should understand our position. 
We just cannot afford to be tough at this 
point. It might well prepare the ground 
for a fresh movement among the tribals. 
Remember how most of the agitations 
start in this country," explained a top offi¬ 
cial in Purulia. 

As for the tribals, they arc unwilling 
to let anyone interfere in what they consi- 

THE JOURNEY BACK 
HOME 

Dressed in their 
festival attire, the 
tribals, in small 
groups, make their 
way back to their 
villages. Many of 
them have to travel 
as far as Bihar and 
Orissa 


der as their most important festival. "It is 
ridiculous to assume that the festival is 
responsible for the degradation of the 
environment. This has been going on for 
hundreds of years and we cannot stop it 
suddenly. No laws on this earth can prev¬ 
ent us from going to the Ayodhya hills;" 
thundered Thunga Soren, a village head¬ 
man from Orissa. 

But whatever Soren might say, inter¬ 



est in the shikar utsav among the new 
generation is certainly waning. Statis¬ 
tics bear out that not many are willing to 
trek through the jungles anymore. The 
spread of education and exposure to a 
modem lifestyle is responsible to a large 
extent. "What’s the purpose of all this 
revelry? Butchering animals at a time 
when the world is concerned about their 
protection. This is a primitive tradition 
that has outlived its purpose," said a 
young tribal from West Bengal, adding, 

"I came here only because I was forced 
to do .so by my family elders. But I swear 
that this is the end." 

Rut is it really the end of the utsavl 
Certainly not. The educated and the 
enlightened among the tribals are still 
a minority. And even they are aware that 
giving in to outside pressures would 
spell doom for the tribals. A separate 
and distinct identity is a very precious j 
possession which the Adivasis are deter¬ 
mined to protect at all cost. And that’s 
what the annual ’hunting festival* or 
shikar utsav is all about. So, come May 
and the tribals will take out their bows 
and arrows, put on all their traditional 
finery and head for the jungles of 
Purulia. • 
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Hussain’S 

GOT THE 
CREAM 

There is 
nothing 
even reniolely natural 
about Shahna? Hussain's 
aggressively kohl-lincd, 
rouged and lipstieked 
visage. But clearly, in the 
realm ol'cosmetics, appea¬ 
rances do not always 
mailer. 

rhey ceitainly didn'l 
when Hussain, Ihe high 
priestess of herbal beauty 
care, dropped in to visit 
the scientists at the Natio¬ 
nal Aeronautics and 
Space Association 
(NASA) in Houston. 

They were sulficiently 



Shahnaz Hussain: spaced out 

impressed by Shahnaz to 
agree t(^ sponsor research 
experiments on a moisturi¬ 
sing cream developed by 
Hussain, which would be 
tested for use in outer 
space. 

Of course, Hussain’s 


herbal lotion will face 
tough competition from 
international cosmetics 
giants. But no doubt, the 
cunent craze for all things 
natural and non-chemical 
will stand the lady in good 
stead. 


Estate of contention 


In her youth, 
slic played 
the damsel in distress for 
the benetit of the cameras. 
And now, in her SOs, 
Devika Rani has been 
reduced to playing the 
same role in real life. 

The ex- actress, along 
with her husband Dr Sve- 
toslav Roerich, owns the 
massive lataguni estate 
near Bangalore, which 
covers around 457 acres 
of prime land, while the 
couple's home is a verita¬ 
ble treasure trove of ohjels 
d’art. 

And now, the 
Bangarappa-led state 
government has decided 
to take over these assets 
on the ground that the 
infirm couple are unable 
to manage their vast pro¬ 
perty, giving them Rs 5 • 


crorc by way of compensa¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile, claims by 
a private coffee planter to 
have documentary eviden¬ 
ce to show that he had 
already bought the entire 
estate for Rs 1.85 crore 
muddies the scene 
further. However, one 
confirmed fact that emer¬ 
ges out of the labyrinth is 
that the Roerichs have 


indeed .sold 141 acres of 
their land to a firm called 
K.T. Plantations. 

Rani and husband — 
who have been staying 
under special nursing care 
at the Ashok Hotel for the 
last three years—have hit 
out by forming an interna¬ 
tional trust to support 
their cause. And such 
names as Boris Yeltsin 
and Shankar Dayal Shar- 
ma figure prominently on 
its rolls. 


Devika Rani with husband: property matters 




Rover 

NAGILA 

MIBIH From bark- 
ing dog to 

running puppy of Zionist 
expansionism? That, no 
doubt, is how Ram Jeth- 
malani’s many political 
enemies will see ji. Last 
month, the World Zionist 
Organisation held a func¬ 
tion at the Magen David 
Synagogue to honour the 
voluble lawyer-MP for 
his contribution to Indo- 
Israeli relations. It also 
presented him with a 
plaque to mark his role in 
the improvement of tics 
between the two countries 


. 



Ram Jethmalani: Oh, 
Jerusaleml 


In this sense, at least, 
Jethmalani has proved to 
be ahead of his time. He 
was an advwate of closer 
links with Israel long befo¬ 
re the Government of 
India saw the point. 

The only other Indian 
politician who dared take 
the same stand was Subra- 
maniam Swamy. Small 
wonder then, that the 
Israeli delegation that 
came here a month ago 
had so much difficulty tel¬ 
ling them agart. 

But there is a differen¬ 
ce: Jethmalani uses a blun¬ 
derbuss. while Swamy 
prefers a stiletto. 

•UMMY )4-ta Juf4 1W2 
















OTAR WARS 

Millions of 
Indians 
could hardly believe their 
eyes when they switched 
to the Star TV network, 
only to have the sultry 
siren, Rekha, beamed into 
their living rooms. Appa¬ 
rently. the Hong Kong- 
based satellite channel 
had bought the hnitage of 
an interview the Hindi 
film star had given in 
1986, and was now airing 
it in the hope of pleasing 
its Indian viewers. 

One Indian, however, 
was less than pleased; 
Yash Chopra, clips from 
whose film Silsila (in 
which Rekha stars) were 
telecast as part of the 
show. Said an incensed 






Chopra after the event: 
"Those people had no 
business to show parts of 
my film without inform¬ 
ing me. I have asked my 
lawyers to file a case 
against Star TV, and the 
papers should be ready in 
a day or two," 


Yash Chopra (Inset) and 
Rekha in S/fs/ta 
eontroversial appearance 

Once litigation gets 
under way. Chopra will 
have .succeeded in giving 
an entirely new dimen¬ 
sion to the satellite wars in 
progress. 


'OP GOES THE GHAZAL 


Khalld Mehmood; but will 
aMtf approve? 


.MBillfh'*' 





Yes, he 
sings 

ghazals like his father did. 
But Talat Mehmood pro¬ 
bably wouldn’t recognise 
son Khalid’s songs as 
such. 

And with good reason. 
Khalid's album of what 
he endearingly terms 
"pop ghazals", titled 


Heartbeats, has been 
recorded in what most cha¬ 
ritable commentators 
would describe as the 
most bizarre of ways. By 
Mehmotxl’s own admis¬ 
sion, old romantic 
ghazals are chosen, "the 
latest in instrumental tech¬ 
nology" added to them, 
along with a "nice easy 


swing" and a pop gliazat 
is ready. 

Khalid has taken no 
chances with this one. 

The music was recorded 
at a 32-track digital studio 
— Skylab recording stu¬ 
dio in New York owned 
by Dan .Stykes, ex¬ 
member of the pop group. 
Bon Jovi. And helping 
Khalid mix the elements 
of rap and pop on to the 
tracks were Ron Schrier, 
chief recordist and John 
McDonough, arranger. 

Says Mehmood in his 
defence: "Ghazals were 
always light music. The 
beauty is there in the poe¬ 
try anyway. But I am aim¬ 
ing this at the young by 
adding a swing and 
rhythm to it. An audience 
exists for this kind of 
music." 

For Khalid’s sake, we | 
hope it does. • 














NYLON CAR TYRE 
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BUSINESS MARY 


■ Never say die 

H as the stock market 
crash scared away 
investors? Never mind what 
you think. An opinion poll 
conducted by a business 
daily says no. That far from 
repelling investors, it is 
going to attract more of them. 

The Economic 
Times-MARG poll was 
conducted in five cities, 
among 202 business 
executives. A majority of 
them .said that investors 



8. Venkitaramanan: up for 
criticism 

have, by and large, gained 
from Harshad Mehta’s 
activities and that even the 
crash had not shatteied their 
confidence. 

Also, bank chairmen 
came in for criticism and 
some felt that the governor 
of the Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI), S. Venkitaramanan 
should resign. Interestingly, 
there was no direct question 
asking if Mehta ought to be 
punished. Who knows what 
the answers might have been. 

■ God save our 
boss 

I f it isn’t bad enough that a 
lot of banks went to bed 
with Mehta, consider this. 
The officers’ and the 
employees’ association of 
the Bank of Madura is 
planning to move the court 
against an RBI order asking 
their chairman. S.P. 



Sabapathy. to resign. ! 

The union contends that I 
the RBI has no evidence. j 
And that the central bank ’ s j 
order is very convenient for a 
few members of the board 
who want Sabapathy out. 
Apparently, Sabapathy had 
objected to the inclusion of 
directors of Koiak Mahindra 
on Madura's board. | 

Sabapathy has other | 
well-wishers, who have | 
approac hed Tam i I Nad u' s | 
industrialists and MPs to I 
intervene in this battle with | 
the Centre and the RBI | 
governor. f 

i 

■ Under the axe I 

O lhei stales should lake | 
the cue from Rajasthan ■( 
This month, the slate has } 


stopped the supply of rice 
and wheat to income 
lax-payers from ration 
shops. A fiat to this effect 
was issued under Clause 20 
of the Rajasthan Foodgrains 
and Other Essential Articles 
(Regulation of Distribution) 
Order, 1976. Card-holders 
are now to declare in writing, 
whether or not they arc 
income-tax payees. 

■ Lagging 
behind 

I f you thought India was 
the sub-continental leader 
in textile exports, then think 
again. Competition is 
flounshing in the 
neighbourhood — and doing 
pretty well too. 

Pakistan, you might have 


SPECULATION OF THE WEEK 


Some changes at the secretarial level are in the offing 

_ • The delay in appointing a new Cabinet 

'secretary has ereaied some unceiTainties 
in the linance minisliy K.P. 
f Geeiiiakrishnan, the affable finance 

) secretary, is holly lipped to become head 

I of the civil services Bin that promotion 

_ ^ ^ M has to wail until 15 July, when a full 

.secretarial reshiiflle is expected. 

Gccthaknshnan'srival loi the Cabinet secretaryship is 
R. Rajgopal, the power secretary, but the finance 
secretary’s advantage is that he is on excellent terms with 
both Maiimohan Singh and P.V Narasimha Rao. 

Who gets Geelhakrishnan’s job in that case? Moniek 
Singh Ahluwalia, the Oxbridge economist and secretary, 
economic affairs, is the front runner. He has survived three 
Prime Ministers and is highly regarded by both Rao and 
Singh. The powerful lobby of olficers of the Indian 
Administrative Serv ice may queer his pilch as he isn't one 
of them. But there are precedents: H.S. Tiwari, a 
technocrat, was made agricultural secrciary and Maniosh 
Sondhi, a metallurgist, was designated steel secretary. 


guessed, has levelled with 
us; both countries hold a two 
per cent share of the world 
export market. The bad news 
is that while Islamabad has 
pushed external sales ahead 
from 1.5 per cent to 2 per 
cent, New Delhi is stuck in 
its old position. 

These depressing figures 
are contained in a report 
prepared by PHD Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry. 
Hong Kong is listed as the 
third-largest exporter. China 
comes in the tenth position 
and India lags behind on the 
45th spot. 

■ Palling with 
Italy 

F our foreign companies 
have shown a keenness 
to lie up with Premier 
Automobiles Limited 
(PAL), but the Indian 
car-maker is said to be 
iniere.sied in Italy's Fiat. 

The other firms which are 
interested in a collaboration 



VliuMi DoGhI: iGanlng 
towards Flat 

arc France’s Peugeot, 
Japan’s Nis.san and more 
recently, South Korea’s 
Hyundai Motors. PAL’s 
chairman. Vi nod Doshi and 
president, J.M. Vakil, have 
visited most of their plants 
and reciprocal tours are 
being conducted. 

But PAL is eyeing Fiat.lts 
old collaborator, and its nifty 
small car called Uno. Uno 
can operate on both petrol 
and diesel engines. Beware. 
Maruti. • 
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PHARMACEUTICALS 

BIfTER PILLS 

The battle over the pricing of drugs leaves 
patients in the lurch 



• Piyali, 7, a victim of neurological dis¬ 
order since birth, has suffered enough to 
understand that whenever she has a 

she must swallow Dilantin syrup 
for relief. But now she cannot. For the 
last three months, her mother, Tistadevi, 
hc}.^ returned empty-handed from every 
chemist ’.v store she has visited, in a fruit¬ 
less .search for ^the life-saving drug. 
Piyali \s lower middle-clas sparents can¬ 
not afford black market prices. Implores 
her mother: "This medicine i s not availa¬ 
ble anywhere. Pi vail is ver\' uncomforta¬ 
ble. Can you help me?'' 

• Rahul Kapoor, a i anccr patient in his 
late forties, needs regular medication in 
the form of Cytosar injections. But the 
vital drug is now practically unobtaina¬ 
ble. "What else can you expect from a 
lethargic Delhi administration?" asks 
Kapoor, who is a government employee 
himself. 

T |he agony of Piyali and RahOl is 
shared by numerous others, 
whose lives depend on the 
whims of an impersonal mar¬ 
ket. The scarcity in the last 
three months has been particularly 
acute with life-saving drugs such as 
Tidegesic, cholera vaccines, the cardiac 
drug Endopa and Wyslo- 
ne, which is needed in kid¬ 
ney transplant cases (see 
table). The severity of the 
problem is evident from 
the serpentine queues and 
crowds outside Delhi’s 
leading drugstores and 
the sight of drugstore 
owners, turning away 
people who are literally 
begging for the lives of 
their friends or relatives. 

What is the reason for 
this acute shortage? The 
drug industry has effec¬ 
tively stopped importing 
medicines. The trouble 
started with the devalua¬ 
tion of the rupee, which 
increased the cost 


of production. With the market rate of 
the dollar shooting up, manufacturers 
now want to import drugs at the ofllcial 
dollar rate. But in the absence of a clear 
order from the Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI) one way or the other, they have 
been putting their orders on hold. They 
maintain that imports at the market rale 
would be commercially unviable. They 
argue that the government should permit 
imports at the official dollar rate because 
dmgs arc under price control. Until the 
RBI makes things clear, they will not 
imp<m any drugs, they assert. 

The scarcity is the result of an accoun¬ 
tant’s decision, they say. "It is just not 
viable for the industry to import against 
the market dollar rates and then sell here 
under a price control," says O.P. Grover, 
secretary, Indian Drug Manufacturers 
As.sociation. "No imports have 
taken place in the past two months. And 
none are coming through now. If this 
situation prevails, then by August we 
are going to have a .serious crisis," he 
continues. 

Another reason is the seasonal 
demand of an industry, handicapped by 
steep cost increases for price decontrol. 
This, it reasons, is the only way it can 
hope to run economically. But the 




AJAY PAL GUPTA 

(Spokesman of the 
South Delhi Chemists 
Association) 

"The government 
is turning a deaf 
ear to our 
complaints. We 
have made 
several 

representations 
about the severe 
shortage of 
drugs, but to no 
avail" 


government has kept drug prices under 
control, ostensibly to cater to the needs 
of the vast majority of the people in the 
country who cannot afford high prices 
for cs.sential medicines. Such controls 
have obvious political implications. An 
increase in prices of medicines could be 
used against the government, political¬ 
ly. But then, medicines for a price are bet¬ 
ter than no medicines at all, the 
industry retorts. Not 
allowing manufacturers 
to raise prices would ruin 
the industry and disable it 
from producing drugs for 
the poor. 

The government 
accuses the industry of 
exaggerating the crisis as 
an excuse to hike prices. 
"The shortages are not as 
alarming as they are 
being made out to be," 
maintains Vinod Vaish, 
joint secretary, ministry 
of petrochemicals and 
chemicaK He explained: 
"I don’t deny that the 
import of drugs has been 
affected because the 
government has not taken 
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X he severity of 
the problem is 
evident from the 
serpentine queues 
and crowds 
outside Delhi’s 
leading drug 
stores and the 
sight of drug store 
owners turning 
away people who 
are literally 
begging for the 
lives of their 
friends or relatives 


any decision yei on the foreign 
exchange rates. But substitutes for many 
drugs are still freely available." 

Vaish acknowledges that the stoppa¬ 
ge of imports has created a difficult situa¬ 
tion. "Within the next two weeks, a deci¬ 
sion about the exchange rale tangle will 
have to be reached," he conceded. 
"Imports have definitely been affected 
since 1 March, but I think it is just a tem¬ 
porary phase." 

Though substitutes for 
the scarce drugs.are avai¬ 
lable, they come for a 
price. Take the anti¬ 
typhoid drug, Chloram¬ 
phenicol. It used to cost 
Rs 18.57 for a ten-tablet 
strip. This is in short supp¬ 
ly now. The usual substi¬ 
tute is Siprofloxacine, 
which costs Rs 48 for 
four tablets. Besides, it is 
argued, a substitute is 
never the right drug. 

For all its protestations 
of sympathy for the sick 
and the poor, the govern¬ 
ment has done little 
to lessen their troubles. 

The scarcity of life¬ 

JITENDEROUPTA 


saving drugs, especially in leading hospi¬ 
tals, has made the situation worse. Many 
small hospitals are turning away pati¬ 
ents becau.se of the shortage of drugs. 
And the worst victims are the poor and 
the middle-ijncome patients, who have 
neither the access nor the resources to 
pay black market prices for their life¬ 
saving medicines. 

vSays Dr K.K. Agarwal, consulting 



DRK.K. 

AGARWAL 


cardiologist, Moolchand Hospital and 
vice-president of the Delhi Medical 
Association: "The shortage of life¬ 
saving drugs has become more acute in 
the last month, as a result of which my 
patients are suffering. As it is, they have 
enough problems and the drug shortage 
has added to their woes." 

He went on: "Certain lifc-saving 
drugs have been in short supply for the 
last three months. For 

example, Hydrocortiso¬ 
ne (a generic brand 
name), which is a life¬ 
saving drug for heart 
patients. It has not been 
available in Mcx)lchand 
Hospital for quite some 
time. My patients have an 
awful time getting it. And 
I fear, the situation will 
get worse." 

Dr Rajiv Tandon, a 
leading general practitio¬ 
ner in south Delhi, affir-’ 
med: "The shortage of 
drugs has hit the poor 
very badly. Monocef, a 
much-needed antibiotic, 
has been out of the mar¬ 
ket for some time. Ano- 


(Consulting 

cardiologist. Moolchand 
Hospital) 

"The shortage of 
life-saving drugs 
has become more 
acute in the last 
month, as a 
result of which 
my patients are 
suffering" 
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PATIENTS 
OUTSIDE THE 
AIIMS, DELHI 

hi the tug-of-war 
between drug 
manufacturers 
and the 
government over 
costs and 
pricing, it is the 
poor patients 
who have been 
the casualties 


ihor antibiolic. Cephalosporins, is also 
unavailable in ihc markci." 

He adds- "There are a lot ot'oiher life¬ 
saving drugs that have disappeared. 
Small children have been badly affec¬ 
ted. Luminal, a must tor treating childr¬ 
en with convulsions, cannot be found 
now. Parents have been running around 
the city to get it, but to no avail. Those 
who can afford it, have managed to pro¬ 



cure it at times, at black market rales. 1 
feel very bad looking at the plight of my 
patients. But what can I do?" 

I’he chemists too, have thrown up 
their arms in resignation. They claim to 
have made futile representations to the 
department of chemicals, which over¬ 
sees drug supplies. In fact, in the beginn¬ 
ing ol every month, the Chemists Federa¬ 
tion in Delhi provides the department 
with a list of drugs tha^ are in short supp- 


SUBSmUTE 


NAME OF MEDICINE MANUFACTURER 


WYSLONE TABLETS 


CYTOSAR INJECTION 

BELOCIN _ 

DILANTIN SYRUP 
PAN KREON TABLETS 
T.A.B. VACCINE 


U.P. C.A. TABLET _ 

DELTACORTIL FORTE (5mg) 
LAN OXIN ^RUP/PROP 
DIENOSTROL CREAM 


JOHN WYSLONE PREDNISLON 

UPJOHN _NIL_ 

KHANDELWAL _ML_ 

"pARKE DAVIS _ m _ 

DUPHAR _IJL_ 

BENGAL IMMUNITY 

HAFFKINE __ 

DUPHAR UnOTAB 


B. WELLCOME 


ACTIDIL TABLETS 
TRIPLE SULPHA CREAM 

TRICLORYL SYRUP 

KAPLIN INJECTION 
VITAMIN C 


EPHNOR 

B. WE LLCOME 
EPHNOR 


ALLENBURYS [ Ml 
ALL BRANDS OUT OF MARKET 


(The list is Inexhaustive. Only 15 names are given) 


CORTO STEROID FOR 
MAJOR DISEASES _ 

ANTI-CANCER _ 

ANTI-CANCER _ 

NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 

LIVER DISORDERS _ 

TYPHOID VACCINE 


GALL BLADDER PROBLEMS 
STEROID 

CARDIAC DRUG _ 

HORMONAL CREAM (FOR 
UTERUS C ANCERA^AQINAL 
DISORDERS) _ 

ANTI-ALLERGY _ 

LEUCORRHOEA, VAGINAL 

CERVICITIS ETC. _ 

SEVERE HEPATIC. CARDIAC 
OR RENAL DISORDER 

BLOOD CORPULENT 


TABLE BY SANTOSH OATTA 


JITENDER GUPTA 

ly and the ones that are 
unavailable. But little is 
ever done about it. 

Protests Ajay Pal 
Gupta, a leading chemist 
in south Delhi and a 
spokesman of the South 
Delhi Chemists Associa¬ 
tion: "The government is 
turning a deaf ear to our 
complaints. We have 
made several representa¬ 
tions about the severe 
shortage of drugs, but to 
no avail." 

He explained the case 
of the anti-cholera vacci¬ 
ne: "It is well known that 
there has been an out¬ 
break of cholera in Delhi. 

But try getting anti-cholera vacci¬ 
nes in any part of the city It is not that 
they are not available. But there is an 
acute shortage of the vaccine in the city. 
Also, Vitamin C has disappeared from 
the market. The government has made a 
lot of noise about tackling the .shortage, 
but in reality, the situation is different." 
He continued. "There are many other 
life-saving drugs that are in short sup¬ 
ply. Agreed that the manufacturers and 
the government have differences like in 
the case ot drug pricing etc. But why 
make the common man suffer?" 

Complains another leading chemist, 
Mahavir Prasad Jain, of Medical 
Bureau, Chandni Chowk: "Life-saving 
drugs have always been in short supply 
in Delhi. But supplies have touched a 
nadir in the last three months. Drugs like 
Lenoxin syrup, essential for heart 
patients, Apsolin injection for epilepsy, 
and Dylantine capsule and syrup for neu¬ 
rological disorders, are in short supply. 
In case a capsule or syrup has a substi¬ 
tute, we try to help. But then, there are 
drugs like Lenoxin syrup or Apsolin, 
which hardly have substitutes." 

Jain points out: "Among my custo¬ 
mers, small children have been the worst 
affected. I feel bad when patients start 
crying and imploring me to get the medi¬ 
cines from somewhere. I feel so 
helpless." 

In the tug-of-war between drug manu¬ 
facturers and the government over costs 
and pricing, it is the poor patients who 
have been the casualties. And no end to 
their suffering is in sight. Both the manu¬ 
facturers and the officials fear that the 
worst is yet to come. • 

Ketmi NmoUmm fmmamkIMIah 
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AUTOMOBILES 

Great expectations 

The Japanese have high hopes for Maruti Udyog Limited 


I f the scandal-ridden managers of 
Maruti Udyog Limited (MUL) need¬ 
ed any rearguard support, they got it 
from the man in the backseat — the head 
of the company's vital Japanese 
segment. 

Speaking to the press during u visit 
to Delhi, O. Suzuki, president of the 
Suzuki Motor Company, remarked that 
the lop brass of the com¬ 
pany was unlikely to be 
changed. 

Coming from the man 
whose support matters 
most to the company, the 
statement has pul the lid 
on the controversy over 
the possible removal of 
R.C. Bhargava from the 
post of chairman and 
managing director 

(CMD) of MUL in view 
of the charges of corrup¬ 
tion and favouritism 
against him, which the 
Central Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation (CBI) IS 
examining. 

Suzuki, who was in 
Delhi to sign an agree¬ 
ment with the Indian 
government to raise its 
stake in MUL from 40 
per cent to 50 per cent 
under the terms of the 
new industrial policy, confirmed that 
"for the time being we will continue 
with the same management". 

Suzuki’s support for Bhargava is not 
a new development. Impressed with his 
performance, the Japanese have been 
rooting for him for over a year now. 
Bhargava himself recalled: "They had 
earlier written a letter to the government 
saying 1 should continue." 

Bhargava succeeded R. Krishna- 
munhy as the CMD in 1985. The CMD 
is usually appointed for a two-year term. 
But after a strong recommendation from 
Suzuki, the government gave Bhargava 
a five-year extension. 

Bhargava himself interprets the Japa¬ 


nese support for him as an indication of 
MUL’s performance under his steward¬ 
ship. Asked if he was satisfied with the 
company’s performance, Suzuki told 
the press that initially he had reserva¬ 
tions, but now things have improved. 
Bhargava boasts that MUL is an 
exporter to such an automobile- 
saturated market as western Europe 


and has emerged as a leading company, 
both in the Indian private and public 
sectors. 

Suzuki’s vindication of Bhargava is 
well-timed. The CBI is already investi¬ 
gating 16 cases of corruption and irregu¬ 
larities in MUL. In two of them, involv¬ 
ing charges against Bhargava and Y.P. 
Nanda (the father-in-law of the real esta¬ 
te tycoon Lalit Suri), the CBI is waiting 
for a green signal from the ministry of 
industry, headed by Prime Minister P. V. 
Narasimha Rao. 

The cases, which first came up in 
1986, were revived by the V.P. Singh 
government and arc now, allegedly, 
being swept under the carpet by the Nara¬ 
simha Rao regime. 


But for the Japanese, the allegations 
of turpitude are less important than 
MUL’s performance and international 
image, for which they now have a high 
regard. "The very' fact that we have deci¬ 
ded to increase our equity share in MUL 
means that we have faith in the new and 
liberalised economic regime in India/' 
Suzuki remarked. 


Asked who would be made the new 
chief executive of his company in India, 
Suzuki said it was too early to say. But 
now that he had acquired 50 per cent 
equity in it, he said, both the Indian 
government and Suzuki would nomina¬ 
te an equal number of directors to the 
board and "the chief executive of the 
company will be nominated by Suzuki 
and the government". He added that the 
number of Suzuki directors on the board 
may be increased from two to five. 

Suzuki said now that he had a greater 
stake in the performance of the compa¬ 
ny, he would seek to improve the compe¬ 
titiveness of Maruti cars in terms of 
quality and cost. • 

Hlmml rnhrm/Nmw D0tM 



R.C. BHARGAVA 

Bhargava himself 
interprets the 
Japanese support 
for him as an 
indication of 
MUL’s 

performance under 
his stewardship 
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Buddhist Summer 

Ancient Buddhist sites are excavated in coastal Andhra Pradesh 


T hotaiukondu, close to the port-city 
of Vishakapainam in Andhra 
Pradesh, is bustling with activity. 
Experts from the department of archaeo¬ 
logy and museums have traced the remn¬ 
ants of a 2,()00-year old civilisation that 
existed in the present Thotalakonda- 
Bavikonda belt on the brec/e-iossed 
hills near the famed Bheemili beach. 

A large monastic complex that embo¬ 
dies the cull of Hinayana Buddhism, 
rare in this part of India, has been 
unearthed here. It is the only one of its 
kind to have been found on the seashore 
and to have retained almost its full splen¬ 
dour, withstanding the ravages of nature 
and time. 

The monasteries arc centered around 
a Mahastupa, the mam place ot worship 
for the Buddhists. There are domes and 
Viharas and halls large enough to acco¬ 
modate 150 Vikshus. Silver coins of 
Roman and Satvahan kings have been 
found, indicating that once trade rela¬ 
tions existed between the people of this | 


slit 

V V.. m ' k. ‘.I 


region and the Roman empire. The coins 
have the picture of a ship embossed on 
them. 

"It is very rare to find Hinayana 
monasteries, and that too, such ancient 
ones," says V V. Krishna Sastry, direc¬ 
tor of the slate ixrchaeology and 
museums department, who is supervis¬ 
ing the operations This, he says, has 
been achieved despite many administra¬ 
tive hurdles and financial constraints. 

The site was noticed by the Indian 
Navy, during one of its reconnaissance 
operations, way back in 1978. Though 
excavations began in 1990, the experts 
could successfully trace out the bygone 
civilisation in May 1992. Rs 2 lakh have 
already been spent for the excavations. 
Another Rs 15 lakh will be required to 
convert the site into an open-air museum 
with a "green belt" around. 

Andhra Pradesh is blessed with many 
major Buddhist sites such as Nagarjun- 
konda, Amaravati and Kondapur. But 





' uaM rTi I 


The monastic complex, an embodiment of Hinayana 
Buddhism, is unique in southern India. It has retained 
almost its full splendour, withstanding the ravages of 
nature and time 


I the recent findings have surpassed them 
all in terms of importance. The Mahastu- 
pas and other structures are carved out 
of Kondalile stones or constructed using 
limestone in a unique architectural style. 

The most striking discoveiy has been 
that of troughs carved in rocks for conser¬ 
vation of water during the rainy season 
for use throughout the year. Sixteen 
such troughs have been found, some ol 
which are subterranean, with a stone lid 
on the mouth. The technique of conser¬ 
vation was so perfect, that some of these 
troughs were found half-filled with 
water even at the time of discovery. 

Another unique feature of the com¬ 
plex is its location on the seashore. So 
far, Buddhist sites have been found only 
on the riverside. The new findings will 
help establish a link between Buddhism 
in its heyday and maritime trade. 

Not a single idol of the Buddha has 
been found at the site. It suggests that it 
belonged to the stupa worshiper Hinaya¬ 
na sect. 

Another important discovery has 
been made at Neelakondalapalli in 
Khammam district, where recently a 
Panchloha idol of the Buddha, worth Rs 
2 crorc, was caught in a fisherman’s net 
in the village stream. A 60-ft high 
Mafuistupa exists in the village, which 
has been damaged by the treasure- 
hunters. Excavations in and around the 
village have yielded many idols of the 
Buddha and coins of the Ikshavaku era. 
A large-scale excavation has been plann¬ 
ed at this site. Scholars believe that it is 
the same place as "Nelikinda", an import¬ 
ant Buddhist centre of the 1st century 
AD, mentioned by Periplus. 

While it is a good news for the Buddh¬ 
ists that their millennia-old heritage will 
once again be put before the world like 
an open book, the state tourism develop¬ 
ment corporation looks at it as a bonus. 
"We were hoping that the installation of 
the tallest monolithic statue of the Bud¬ 
dha in Hyderabad will bring in a surge of 
foreign tourists, particulyly from the 
Buddhist countries — the proposed 
museums at these sites will further 
increase the possibilities of a ’Buddhist 
Summer* in Andhra Pradesh," says a 
senior tourism official. • 
AMlxAhmml/VlthBkmMiintun 
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Critical appreciation 

Khaleda Zia 's visit to India evokes mixed reactions in Bangladesh 


T he rcceni visit of the Bangladesh 
Prime Minister, Begum Khaleda 
Zia, to India has produced mixed 
reactions back home. Political observers 
are sceptical about the effectiveness of 
the visit and have expressed doubts whe¬ 
ther It will produce anything concrete. 

Hnayetullah Khan, political commen¬ 
tator and the proprietor-editor of the the 
political weekly Holiday, said in an arti¬ 
cle: "Summit meetings between the 
neighbours ... are eminently preferred to 
random soliloquies. The agenda of such 
meetings are open-ended by choice, and 
the outcomes arc seldom substantive. 
They are usually prosaic and unroman¬ 
tic but for some plea.sent asides outside 
the summit repertoire. Khaleda’s 
visit to New Delhi, is hence to be graded 
neither better nor worse than an obligato¬ 
ry courtesy response. It costs nothing, 
and yet may yield something beneficial 
in the long run, if not longer on the time- 
scale of mutual acrimonies which have 
Bangladesh at the receiving end." 

Commenting on the outcome of the 
visit, economist Wahiduddin Mahmud 
said that the matter of economic copera- 
tion could be given more importance. 
Normally, the relationship between 
Bangladesh and India is discussed on 
the political level, but there is enormous 
scope of cooperation on the economic 
front, added Mahmud. He suggested 
that both the countnes could contribute 
to the growth of their economies by "olTi- 
cially recognising the illegal trade going 
on". Referring to the Farakka issue. Pro¬ 
fessor Mahmud said that negotiations on 
the sharing of water should be backed by 
a more concrete analysis of the impact of 
water shortage on the agricultural and 
economic life of Bangladesh. 

Speaking on the possibilities of 
improved trade relations between the 
two nations, Morshed Khan, president, 
Dhaka Metropolitan Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, said that it was 
heartening to see both sides agree to stop 
illegal traffic across the border. On the 
issue of the proposed Joint Economic 
Commission, Khan said that participa¬ 
tion of the private sector was a must to 
make the body meaningful. He also stres¬ 
sed on the need for "sincere follow-ups" j 



Begum Zla with Naraelmha Rao: a breakthrough or failure? 


to make the agreements effective. 

The Opposition Awami League has 
called the visit a total failure. The party 
said that Prime Minister Zia failed to 
make any breakthrough on the most .sen¬ 
sitive bilateral issues, such as the shar¬ 
ing of Ganga waters and transfer of Tin 
Bigha. It also tenned the Bangladesh 
government’s foreign policy as 
"capitulationist". 

More hardline upposition politicia¬ 
ns, both on the left and right, considered 
the visit to be an utter failure. Matiur 
Rahman Nizami, MP and the secretary 
general of the fundamentalist Jamaat- 
c-Islami Bangladesh, Mizanur Rahman 
Choudhury, MP iuid acting chainnan of 
the Jatiya Party and Abul Bashar, a polit- 
buro member of the Workers Party of 
Bangladesh, ech(x:d similar sentiments. 
The visit, they said, failed to resolve 


some crucial disputes over Farakka, Tin 
Bigha, Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Talpatti. 

The lifting of the quota restrictions on 
the export of Jamdani sarees. however, 
have made the saree traders by- 
and-large happy. One of them pointed 
out that the raw materials for the saree 
should be made available at a cheaper 
rate, in order to make the prices 
competitive. 

Much is at stake for the Bangladesh 
government regarding the bilateral 
issues with India. Even if the present 
visit fails to make any dramatic break¬ 
through, it is clear that better relation.s 
on the pi^litical, social and economic 
fronts have to be developed between the 
two neighbours for their mutual benefit 
in the changed world scenario. • 
Aimmgir Ho99mln/Dlua(m 
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MOVEMENT 


Waiting for 
the floods 


With the approaching monsoon, a 
catastrophe looms over Manibeli, as the tribals 
refuse to budge from the Narmada dam site 


L ess than a fortnight after 
heads of governments from 
over 120 countries and some 
30,000 odd attendants arc 
ready to wind up their 11 -day 
Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro, the Bra¬ 
zilian capital, a group of activists and tn- 
bal evictees in a remote village in the 
Nantiada valley will oc preparing to 
drown themselves. The drowning, or 
submergence as the evictees call it, is 
intended, as a last-ditch effort, to stop 
the construction of the Rs 9,00()-crore 
Sardar Sarovar dam. being built a few 
kilometres downstream. 

By the end of this month, the mon¬ 
soon is likely to reach this region, where 
the tribal settlement of Manibeli, a villa¬ 
ge in the forefront of the anti-dam cam¬ 
paign, is located, on the northern fringe 
of Maharashtra’s Dhule district border¬ 
ing Gujarat. It is feared that, because of 
the ongoing construction work, the rains 
this year will swell the 1,280-km long 


Narmada river to unprecedented propor¬ 
tions, thus flooding the lower reaches of 
the banks where most of the villages 
affected by the project arc situated. 

For over six years now, the Narmada 
Bachhao Andolan (NBA), comprising a 
handful of young environmental activ¬ 
ists and an ever-swelling band of tribals 
from the villages that are marked for sub¬ 
mergence, has been fighting a battle 
frought with dangerous pitfalls. While 
mammoth concrete blocks are being add¬ 
ed to the dam structure, threatening a 
ccnlurics-old Adivasi civilization, the I 
tribals are fighting to save their homes, 
land, culture and their unique relation¬ 
ship with the forests and the river. If the 
dam is completed by 1996 as scheduled, 
all that would be history for some, and a 
cruel turn of fate for the 1.2 million affec¬ 
ted people. 

Considered one of the more sacred 
nvers by the Hindus, the Narmada is at 
the centre of an international controver- I 


WHAT IS HAPPENING NOW 


• The Manibeli tribals are holding out despite police 
harassment. They say they would rather drown thanmove out. 

• The report of a special committee set up by the World Bank is 
eagerly awaited. The report is expected by the end of this 
month, and could influence the course of the movement. 

• The excavation of canals is threatening to evict hundreds of 
marginal farmers. But they are not being considered for 
rehabilitation. 

• In Madhya Pradesh, the well-to-do farmers are determined 
not to give up their land and have ignored eviction orders 
issued by the government. 



THE SARDAR SAROVAR PROJECT 


sy over the construction of a down¬ 
stream dam that will supposedly bring 
much-needed irrigation water to one of 
the nation’s most water-starved and 
backward regions — Kutch and Sau- 
rashtra, in Gujarat — besides generating 
cheap hydro-cHcclricity. This year, the 
dam IS 30 feet higher than what it was 
last year—the pace of construction hav¬ 
ing outstripped plan projections — and 
the upstream flocxiing would, con- 
.sequenily. be worse. 

For the handful of protesters, the 
Earth Summit, which is being sponsored 
by the UNCED (United Nations’ Confe¬ 
rence on Environment and Develop¬ 
ment) and is supposed to set an agenda 
for future environmental policies, hold 
out little hope. Indeed, as Mcdha Patkar, 
39, NBA activist and winner of the 1991 
Goldman environment award, puts it: 
"A lot will remain unsaid,^it UNCED". 

And Patkar is right. Even .though the 
World Bank, the single largest dam¬ 
funding agency across the world, says it 
will take the social and cultural costs of a 
dam into consideration before committ¬ 
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ing funds for it, it may not be moved by 
the hue and cry in this case. 

The Andolan activists have pinned a 
lot of hope on the recommendations of 
an independent enquiry committee set 
up by the Bank to assess the ecological 
costs of such dams. The report is expect- i 
cd to be made public by the end of this 
month. About 55 families in Manibeli 
and many hundreds spread over the enti¬ 
re valley have opted out of the Sardar 
Sarovar Narmada Nigam Limited’s 
(SSNNL) relocation and rehabilitation 
programme. wSo, the decisions taken this 
monsoons will decide their fate. 


A s the countdown for the final con¬ 
frontation begins with the first mon¬ 


soon showers, the state governments of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat are getting 
increasingly jittery and intolerant. Des¬ 
perate to avoid a public outcry over the 
Manibeli sit-in, the Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment has decided to intensify the pressu¬ 
re on these adamant villagers. Large con¬ 
tingents of armed policemen are regular¬ 
ly sent to this village on one pretext or 


the other. This has led to charges of 
harassment, intimidation and molesta¬ 
tion being levelled against the police¬ 
men. Dhule district officials reason that 
the need for a massive pol ice escort beca¬ 
me necessary because the villagers have 
been obstructing official assignments. 

The public resentment over a sluggish 
and corrupt officialdom is quite evident 
in Manibeli. Until about six years back, 
this settlement was all but forgotten by 
even the disinct authorities. In fact, the 
cluster of hamlets around Manibeli did¬ 
n’t have an approach road from the 
Maharshtra side, in spite of the fact that 
the village’s medieval Shiva temple 
attracted thousands of devotees during 
an annual mid-summer fe.stival. To 
reach this village one had to make it 
from Gujarat, and then cross the river on 
boat. "During all these years the govern¬ 
ment never bothered to build a road. But 
now that they want us to evacuate the vil¬ 
lage for the dam, they’ve made the 
road," laments a ageing Manibeli 
resident. 

Manibeli got its first motorable road 


after the Maharashtra government’s 
assistance to the project was secured by 
the Nigam a little over three years back. 
Since then, life in these parts have under¬ 
gone a slow but painful transformation. 
Illegal felling and timber trade have bad¬ 
ly denuded the forests. Besides the 
people on the Maharashtra side, these 
forests also meet the fuel needs of the tri- 
bals across the river in Gujarat, where 
the forests had been cleared long back to' 
make room for the dam. 

Unfortunately, the recent spurt in ille¬ 
gal felling around Manibeli has a fair 
degree of official sanction. Most forest 
officers reason that the forests would 
have to go anyway because of the SSP 
reservoir. Experts warn that if felling 
doesn’t stop immediately, Manibeli resi¬ 
dents may have to abandon their settle¬ 
ment for the deeper crevices of the val¬ 
ley where the forests are thicker. 


M eanwhile, as construction activity 
around the dam site acquires a fre¬ 
netic pace, work at the main site remains 
temporarily suspended because of the 
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MOVEMENT 


Narmada tribunars stay orders. 
Moreover, the project’s relocation and 
rehabilitation programme has also run 
into trouble. In the first week of May. as 
many as 15 families from Kadkhedi, a 
Gujarat village located 10 km from 
Manibeli across the river, abandoned 
their newly adopted homes and land to 
return to their abandoned village. Three 
years back, they were shifted to the new 
site on the promise of 10 acres of agricul¬ 
tural land for every family, urban civic 
amenities like drinking water, electrici¬ 
ty and free education and medical care. 
There were also promises of a Rs 4,500 
cash compensation per family as the pro¬ 
verbial icing on the cake. 

But there was a catch. The state 
government could make extravagant 
promises but implementing them was 
another matter. Amidst much hardship 
and alienation, these tribals soon found 
out that they were being taken for a ride. 
Most of the returnees claim they were 
first cheated of their cash compensation. 
No one received more than Rs 3,000. 
The land was barren and unproductive. 
Even a single crop was had with much 
difficulty. There was nobody to turn to. 
The officials who had made the initial 
promises were replaced by new ones. 
Even the pro-dam NGOs (non¬ 
government organisations) working at 
the relocation sites could do little. 

And during their three-year absence, 
the forest department sent in its bul¬ 
ldozers and wiped out the remaining 
forests surrounding Kadkhedi. 

Kadkhedi was the second of the 19 
Gujarat villages to opt out of the rehabili¬ 
tation programme. Less than a month 
before Kadkhedi residents returned to 
their original settlement, some 24 fami¬ 
lies of Vadgam, a village at the tail-end 
of the Manibeli approach road, had also 
returned to their abandoned homes after 
three years. It was a minor victory for 
the NBA, which has been consistently 
saying that proper relocation and rehabi¬ 
litation of the evictees is impossible. 

"We know we are on the verge of 
extinction but we’ve decided not to 
leave our village. We’d prefer to 
drown," says Vishan Dera Tadavi, 37, 
one of the Kadkhedi returnees. "It’ll be a 
difficult life here. The forest department 
has cut down the trees. But we won’t list¬ 
en to their promises again." 

R elocating the oustees of Gu' nit and 
Mahara^tra should have posed the 
least number of problems for the project 
authorities, as only 19 Gujarat and 36 



Maharashtra villages are directly affect¬ 
ed by the reservoir. But the problems of 
rel(x;ation and rehabilitation have 
already acquired formidable propor¬ 
tions because of the dam’s secondary 
displacement. 

People affected by the canals form an 
unforeseen segment of displacement. 



Besides, as the Nigam embarks on a land 
purchasing spree for its relocation colo¬ 
nies, real estate values have suddenly 
shot up. These lands were being cultivat¬ 
ed by sharecroppers and landless pea¬ 
sants, who have now joined the ranks of 
those affected by the project. 

"The situation in the canal-affected 
villages is far more serious than the dam- 
affected ones. The dam-affected people 
can look forward to at least five acres of 
compensatory agricultural land, but 
these people have no hope," says Mat- 
tarn Mathew, 29, a Bombay-based soci¬ 
al activist with YUVA (Youth for Unity 
and Voluntary Action) who carried out 
an informal survey of the relocation and 
rehabilitation programme. Though 
there is no official data or projection on 
secondary displacement, state govern¬ 
ment records show that tjiese peasants 
have not been brought under the pro¬ 
ject’s purview. Consequently, the 
government is under no obligation to 
resettle them. NBA activists claim that 
the number of such people could be ten 
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times more than those who are going to 
be directly affected by the dam. Three 
villages in the canal-affected areas will 
be submerged this year and the rest 
won’t be able to raise even a single 
annual crop. 

If ■■■ill 1988, we were not opposing 
I the dam. Tho.se days the focus of 
the movement was to ensure proper relo¬ 
cation and rehabilitation. It was only 
after a detailed discussion with the 
government that we decided to oppose 
the dam. We felt that the government 
wasn’t sincere in its relocation efforts," 
Patkar explains. Patkar and the NBA are 
banking on the problems the state 
government will face in relocating the 
people of 193 dam-affected villages in 
Madhya Pradesh. Unlike the poverty- 
stricken tribal settlements of Maha¬ 
rashtra and Gujarat, the residents of 
those villages in MP are much more pro¬ 
sperous. Many farmers own as much as 
40 acres of fertile agricultural land, com¬ 
fortably manage two crops in a year and 


are supported by a booming local econo¬ 
my. There is electricity and drinking 
water, schools, colleges and a reasonab¬ 
ly well-run government medical 
facilities. 

Last year, the state government sent 
out evacuation notices in some of those 
villages of MP, but the villagers decided 
to ignore them. "Almost all the dam- 
affected villages have joined the Ando- 
lan. There is no question of leaving our 
homes and fields," says Dipak Yadav, 
21, an NBA sympathiser from Pipri villa¬ 
ge, in Khargone district, MP. 

Located at a distance of 3 km from the 
river bank, Pipri is a medium-size villa¬ 
ge of about 40 families. Most of them 
own substantial tracts of agricultural 
land and are determined not to leave 
their homes for a future of uncertainties. 

Some of the landless peasants from 
MP, who have joined the project’s relo¬ 
cation programme in Gujarat, are facing 
severe adjustment problems. Most MP 
families find that they are not welcome 


The land that is being offered 
under the rehabilitation 
programme is infertile and a 
single crop can be had only 
with a lot of difficulty. The 
officers who had made the 
initial promises have been 
replaced by new faces and 
there is no one the villagers 
can turn to 


in the new land. Their children face dis¬ 
crimination in project schools and the 
dropout rate of children from the 
MP families is very high. 

However much the Gujarat govern¬ 
ment may try to push the project’s draw¬ 
backs under the carpet — the SSP is 
being peddled as the state’s ‘lifeline’ 
which will usher unprecedented prospe¬ 
rity, perhaps even a second Green Revo¬ 
lution — the hazards are increasingly 
multiplying. Many of the problems are 
new—things that had not been foreseen 
when the project plans were first consi¬ 
dered — and many more are yet to 
surface. 

Besides the stupendous human costs 
of the project — it will displace close to 
1.2 million people—and the irreparable 
environmental damage may become too 
big for the government to bear. But right 
now it seems that the government is 
determined to go ahead and the people 
prepared to drown • 

Mmugmtm Bagehl/MmnlbmU mnd 
VmkHkHm 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Summer reading 


Of such varied subjects as Sri Lanka, tea, homosexuality and more 


The experience 

Arvind Kala fails to gain access 
to the homosexual world 

This is basically a 
long magazine arti¬ 
cle masquerading 
as a book. Arvind 
Kala explains in 
his introduction 
that he got the idea 
for this project 
while flipping 
through an 

American peni^ical. He had no previ¬ 
ous experience of gays and seems to 
have been unable to penetrate the gay 
world, despite several months of 
research. 

What he has ended up with is a scries 

Cnilslng In III# dmlc: homoMxiialn 
In Calcutta' 



of interviews with homosexuals who 
told him variations of the same story: fin¬ 
ding out they were gay, trying to hide it, 
giving in to their urges, and then, lead¬ 
ing double lives. All this could have 
been condensed into a 8,000-word maga¬ 
zine article — or even one of 4,000 
words. 

What Kala has not got is any clue as to 
how India's vast gay network operates. 
He is unaware of the details of how gays 
make contact, too prudish to discuss the 
details of their sexual practices, and has 
been denied access to the up-market gay 
world, where homosexuality is as often 
an asset as a handicap. 

To be fair, Kala did try. It is the gays 
who seem to have shut him out for rea¬ 
sons that are not entirely clear. Take the 
case of Ashok Row Kavi, who has single- 
handedly changed media perceptions of 
homosexuals. At one stage, Kavi drew 
so much attention to his homosexuality 
that more than one Journalist was heard 
to wish that the love that dare not speak 
its name would shut up. 

In Kavi's world, there are only two 
kinds of people: homosexuals and j 
people who deny that they' re gay. As edi - 
tor of Bombay Dost, he has helped 
remove the stigma against 
homosexuality 

But even Kavi appears to have decid¬ 
ed to steer clear of Kala. He grants him 
an hour and says that he doesn’t have 
time for a second inlcn icw. Kala writes 
to Bombay Dost and gels no reply. 

It’s hard to say why the gays reacted 
in this manner, but their attitude ensured 
that Kala’s book ends up as being no 
more than a very straight guy's gee- 
whiz account of a .secret world whose 
contours he can only dimly discern. 

All that said. The Invisible Minorin' 
will come as an eye-opener to people 
who arc as straight as Kala obviously is. 
His attitude is sympathetic (if slightly 
bewildered): and such books as this can 
(^nly help remove ignorance and miscon¬ 
ceptions about homosexuals. 

Truck Singh 


Invisible Minority b'^ Arvtnd Kala Published by Dynamic 
Books Delhi Price Rs80 


Paradise lost 

Romesh Gunesekera looks back 
on Sri Lanka • 

□ It is a chicken- 
and-egg situation. 
International curio¬ 
sity about the Sri 
Lankan psyche has 
coincided with a 
resurgence of con¬ 
temporary literatu¬ 
re from that coun¬ 
try and nobody 
really knows which came first. Romesh 
Gunesekera has, at any rate, made his 
literary debut at an opportune time. 

Monkfish Moon, a compilation of 
nine of his stories, begins with the cryp¬ 
tic legend on the fly-leaf: There are no 
monkfish in the ocean around Sri Lanka. 

But there is, among the scenes of natu¬ 
ral beauty on the liny island so feelingly 
described by Gunesekera, a great deal of 
disorientation, and his stories arc really 
the author’s attempt to come to terms 
with the tunnoil infecting his recent 
paradise. 

Nostalgia and regret: nostalgia for a 
seemingly idyllic past, and a lament that 
it had been allowed to pass unnoticed, 
arc the substance of Gunesekera’s sto¬ 
ries. He seems also to suggest that there 
had been, in that happy time, an inherent 
warning that he only now recognises. 
Nearly all his proiagonufts are subjected 
to rude awakenings, romantic notions 
bludgeoned, life forced to bite the dust 
The short story, A House In The 
Country, relates the beginnings of a satis¬ 
fying friendship between an heir to a 
lonely estate and his Man Friday. Their 
mutual liking is largely unspoken, and 
both privately rejoice in the closeness of 
feeling. But the limes are troubled ones 
and the people of Sri Lanka are looking 
for "military solutions" to them. It 
doesn’t really matter who it is ihat is res¬ 
ponsible for the bomb blast in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. But the consequences for the 
two friends are disastrous. Ultimately, 
suggests Gunesekera. nature cannot sur¬ 
vive the V iolence done to it. 
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LTTE mlUtants: destroying an 
Idyllic Island 


Batik explores rhe cracks in broken 
relationships in even finer detail. A per- 
I'eclly contented young couple, she vSin- 
halese, he Tamil, find their marriage 
threatened in as far away as England, 
because of news that keeps filtering in to 
them of the hate-filled encounters bet¬ 
ween their two communities back home. 
Eventually, there is a kind ol reckoning, 
and an attempt to pick up the pieces, but 
It IS clear to the reader that their reconcili¬ 
ation w'ould not survive any attempt to 
return to the country ot its origin 

’['he best of limes and the worst ot 
times are usually synonymous lor good 
literatuie. 

PritaMaiUa 


Monkfish Moon by Romesh Gunesekera Published by 
Penguin Books m absociation with Grania Books Price 
Rs 75 


India update 

Short stories edited by Antna 
Sitesh 

It may be that 
small IS increasing¬ 
ly perceived to be 
beautiful — or 
merely that people 
have brieler atten¬ 
tion spans — 
because a signific¬ 
ant number of 
books put out by 
publishers these days are anthologies of 
short stories. And since it is not the stor¬ 



ies in Glimpses: The Modern Indian 
Short Story that .are under review so 
much as this editor’s choice of them, it is 
best to begin by saying that they arc a suf¬ 
ficiently representative lot, mostly by 
writers established in the regional 
languages. 

The editor is herself a professor in 
English, and if her choice of translators 
is a not particularly happy one, that may 
be because writers in English in the sub¬ 
continent are beginning to opt for caden¬ 
ces closer to their mother tongues. The¬ 
re's no denying that they carry a flavour 
of their own, but it takes some getting 
used to. 

Since they are contemporary, they lar¬ 
gely dispense with outright romance or 
predictability, and happy endings can be 
safely ruled out. More commonly 
espoused is the tragic rejection of men or 
values or even, as in Bengali writer 
Sunil Gangopadhyay’s The Heroine, 
one’s perceptions of oneself. 

Of particular poignancy is Dogri 
author Padma Sachdev’s Hindi story (in 
translation) Smoke. In it a houseful of 
seven Sikh women simultaneously 
widowed in communal violence mourn 
their dead while their Hindu sympathi¬ 
sers remember older acts of carnage 
when the two were the common victim. 

If there is something wanting in this 
anthology, it is humour. Ancient Indian 
literature never found it worthy of inclu¬ 
sion, but in an anthology with any preten¬ 
sions to being modern, that is a serious 
oversight 
PritaMaltra 

Glimpses The Modern Indian Shod Story editod by Aruna 
Silesh Published by Affiliated East-West Press Pvt Ltd 
Price Rs95 


The cup that cheers 

Arup Dutta 's potted history of 
tea 

Contrary to the 
claims made by the 
makers of some 
brands of aerated 
drinks, it is tea that 
continues to be the 
most popular beve¬ 
rage in the world. 
"The cup that 
cheers but notr 
inebriates" is as much a household 
friend of the people of the East and the 
West as It was more than few centu¬ 
ries ago, but few tea drinkers are aware 
that the tradition goes back even longer 


— 4,000 years to be precise — in the 
part of the world where it arose. And ot 
course, any custom with such spread and 
persistence has an extraordinary story to 
tell. 

Cha Garam! — The Tea Story is a pro¬ 
duct of years of research by Assam- 
ba,sed journalist Arup Kumar Dutta. He 
gives the subject the respectful treat¬ 
ment that befits it, covering the histori¬ 
cal, sociological, economic and politi¬ 
cal, as well as scientific and technologi¬ 
cal aspects of tea cultivation. And for the 
health-conscious reader, the medicinal 
value of the brew has also been explored 
in some detail. 



eoiiC0|it» native labour 

But it was the British planters who 
began the commercial cultivation of tea 
in India, even if the tea gardens of 
Assam and north Bengal were made 
fertile by the sweat of the coolies, most¬ 
ly tribals brought from the Bengal-Bihar 
border region. So completely did these 
transplanted people of Austric origin 
come to be identified with the industry 
that they became known as the ‘tea 
tribes’. 

Today, tea production has come a 
long way, with electronic supervision 
and the process of continuous manufac¬ 
turing. The drink that Taoisls described 
as the "elixir of immortality" has proved 
it.self to be immortal. Tea, the author sug¬ 
gests, "can assist in reducing weight, 
lowering of plasma cholesterol, enrich¬ 
ing blood, increasing appetite and pro¬ 
moting digestion, preventing heart dis¬ 
eases, resisting cancer, reducing hyper¬ 
tension, etc." 

Another cuppa? , 

NUardan Dutta 


Cha Garam'The Tea Storyhy Arup Kumar Dutta 
Published by Paloma Publications Price Rs450 
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MAKE AN INTEUIGENT MOVE 
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LAST CHANCE TO EXEMPT 
YOUR CAPITAL GAINS ARISING 
UPTO MARCH 31,1992 FROM TAX 
INVEST IN 


CAPITAL BONDS 


LAST DATE FOR INVESTMENT UNDER THE SCHEME: SEPTEMBER JO, 1992. 


Long term capital gains from the sale of land, buildings, jewellery, shares etc. attract Income Tax. But 
there is a way out. Invest in IDBI CAPITAL BONDS, keep your capital intact and earn interest too. 


• Bonds available at par till September 
30, 1992. 

• Exemption from tax on Capital (rains 
under Section 54E of the Income Tax 
Act 1961 for the Assessment Year 
1992-93. 


• Income tax benefit under Section SOL 

• Interest at 9% p.a. payable half yearly. 

• Investments by Non-Resident Indians 
also accepted 

• At the investor’s option, interest for 
the ftill period of 3 years can be paid 


in advance on discounted basis 

• No deduction of tax at source. 

• Outstation cheques accepted and 
cost of collection borne by IDBI. 


ALSO CONTRIBUTE TO THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 




For further detail.s contact the nearest IDBI office or write to Manager 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

IDBI Tower, Cuffe Parade, Bombay 400 005 Tel: 218 9111/21 










Memories of another day 

Mani Shankar Aiyar remembers Rajiv Gandhi 


It took the Indian 
press all of five 
minutes to slot 
Rajiv Gandhi. He 
was, the hacks 
decided, a product 
of his privileged 
Doon-Cambridge 
background, who 
was only happy in 
air-conditioned surroundings, and 
whose social life was restricted to other 
Doscos. 

This was nonsense. Arun Nehru went 
to La Marlinicrc, Amitabh Bachchan 
went to Sherwood, and who knows 
where Satish Sharma went to school. 
There was no Dosco network; there 
were few Cambridge buddies 

When these holes in the Doon- 
Cambridge thesis were pointed out to 
hacks, they always responded by dredg¬ 
ing up the example of Mani Shankar 
Aiyar. Here was a man who had been to 
Doon Cambridge. And not only did 
he occupy a room in the Prime Mim- 
I ster’s Office (PMO), but he also accom¬ 
panied Rajiv on his trips around the 
country. 

In an eifort to bolster this ilagging 
Dcx)n-Cambridge theory, hacks invest¬ 
ed Aiyar with many qualities that came 
as a total surprise to him. He was, ; 
readers learnt, a ‘close friend' from way | 
back. His role at the PMO became 
magnified by the media: he was Rajiv's 
chief advisor, and ordered ministers 
around. 

In retrospect, the publicity probably 
worked to Aiyar's advantage: he beca¬ 
me a national figure. But at the time he 
complained about how unfair it all was. 
He hardly knew Rajiv at Doon or Cam¬ 
bridge; was never a friend; always call¬ 
ed him ‘Sir'; and had, in any case, noth¬ 
ing like your average Dosco back¬ 
ground: he became a communist when 
he went up to Cambridge, and retains a 
healthy distrust of unchecked capitalism. 

Neither was he ever a key advisor. He 
was rarely consulted on the big political 
issues, and after two years of sparring 
with the media, was divested of his press 
relations portfolio. (It may be a coincid¬ 


ence that Rajiv’s media image collapsed 
shortly afterwards.) His role till the end 
consisted of two separate functions: he 
wrote Rajiv’s speeches, and he loured 
the country with him. 

I n 1989, after Rajiv lost the election 
and Bhurc Lai moved into Aiyar's old 
office at the PMO, Mani found that he 
had no real role to play in Rajiv’s life. 
The former Pi*imc Minister was loo busy 
introspecting to require aides, and the 


Congress party which Aiyar had recent¬ 
ly joined, regarded him as an outsider. 

Entirely on his own, he found a new 
role for himself. Always a brilliant 
writer, he now used that talent to churn 
out extrcmcly-readable political colum¬ 
ns. And because he had seen Rajiv's 
views evolve before his eyes as they tra¬ 
velled around India, he was uniquely 
placed to understand the new Rajiv — 
he still remains the only man in the 
world who understands wlial Panchaya- 
ti Raj is all about. 

By 1991, Rajiv had recognised how 
much he needed Aiyar, if lor no other rea¬ 
son than to translate his ideas into 
words. That yetir, Mani stood for elec¬ 
tion to the Lok Sabha, and seemed 
certain to be the next minister of slate for 


rural development. (A far cry from the 
air-conditioned world that the media 
portrayed.) 

Then, when it all seemed to be com¬ 
ing together, things fell apart. Few 
readers of .Si'noay will ever forget 
Aiyar's moving ‘Goodnight, sweet Prin¬ 
ce’ farewell to his ex-boss in his column. 

That column is reprinted in this collec¬ 
tion (Remembering Rajiv: a Rupa paper¬ 
back) as is the first piece he ever wrote 
for us when he dared to suggest that the 


V.P. Singh government wouldn’t last 
longer than a year. 

He was right. And people who remem¬ 
ber his columns for their invective, will 
be surprised to realise that on a re¬ 
reading, they seem far more serious than 
at first. The political insights are 
frequently penetrating, and the content 
much heavier than it seems. 

But then, that is the tragedy of Mani 
Shankar Aiyar. Like Rajiv Gandhi, he 
inhabits a political scene where you 
must be boring to be taken seriously. 
Aiyar's problem is that he is never less 
than stimulating; he can never be 
boring. • 

VUmySmhnl 

Remembenng Rapv published by Rupa and Co Price 
RsSO 



Mani Shankar 
Aiyar who had 
travelled with 
Rajiv Gandhi and 
seen his views 
develop, was 
uniquely placed 
to understand 
the new Rqjlv 
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SNAPS INOU 


PAST PERFECT 

The Qutb Shahi tombs are restored to their former glory 


I t was after a visit to the Qutb Shahi 
tombs in Hyderabad, that the 
Nightingale of India, Sarojini Naidu 
wrote: "In vain, O kings, doth time aspi- 
re/To make your name oblivion’s sport/- 
While yonder hill wears like a lierAFhe 
ruined grandeur of your fort" 

The sprawling complex — including 
the tomb of the founder of Hyderabad, 
Mohammad Quii Qutb Shah, and the 
imposing Golconda Fort — has had mill¬ 
ions of visitors since then. Some of them 


left their names and passions inscribed 
on the stone walls of the structures: "R. 
Rangaiah Reddy, B.A. (Hons.)", 
"Bikash loves Shrabani", etc., etc. These 
scribblings and the ravages of time inflic¬ 
ted enough damage to ensure that the 
walls began crumbling away, while the 
majestic domes turned black with the 
effluents of the city’s industries. 

But while this process signifies the 
beginning of the end of most ancient 
monuments in India, the Qutb Shahi 
tombs proved to be a happy exception. 
And this, largely because of the efforts 
of a government department. 


Perhaps, if the director of this particu¬ 
lar department had been just another 
babu, the tombs would by now have turn¬ 
ed into skeletons of their former selves. 
But luck lavoured the departed founder 
of Hyderabad, and Dr V.V Sasti 7 , a 
Ph.D. in archaeology, took over as direc¬ 
tor of Andhra Pradesh’s department of 
archaeology and museums. Later Dr 
Saslry was given additional charge of 
the manuscripts section. And it was 
here, among the parchments translating 


the Rcimawna into Persian, that he 
found Sarojini Naidu’s poem. He had it 
carved on a marble tablet and had it 
installed exactly where Naidu’s inspira¬ 
tion had taken wing. 

Dr Sastry. now in charge of the resto¬ 
ration work, remembers when the tablet 
was mounted near the main tomb. He 
also remembers when the patch of del ica- 
te stucco was redone to match the rest of 
the rich ornamentation on the tomb of 
Hayat Bakshi Begum, the founder’s 
daughter. In fact, he can recall every 
such detail of the restoration work, even 
though it was begun in 1982. 


Ten long, busy years and the Qutb 
Shahi tombs, spread over 100 acres, 
have become one of India’s most visited 
spots: around 2,0(X) people frequent the 
monuments every day. 

But how did Dr Sastry manage this 
miracle, when government depaAnents 
such as his arc always starved of funds? 

Smiles Dr Saslry; "I have this liny beg¬ 
ging bowl, and 1 have unashamedly used 
It for the Qutb Shahi tombs. They may 
not be the oldest tombs in India, and they 
are certainly not the largest. But they are 
definitely the best example of Indo- 
Islamic architecture: and ifeompansons 
must be made in terms of lime, well 
then, QuIi Qutb Shah’s tomb is older 
than the Taj Mahal since it was built in 
his lifetime. In these last ten years, we 
have spent around Rs 00 lakh on the 
repairs, around Rs 40 lakh on the illumi¬ 
nation, and another Rs 10 lakh on the 
landscaping." 

According to Dr Sastry, the total 
budget for his department amounts to Rs 
I 5 crore, from which there are salaries 
to be paid and .^(K) monuments in the 
state to be looked after, including forts 
and temples. "The Qutb Shahi tombs are 
considered one monument," he says, 
"but they actually comprise over 100 
buildings of which more than 30 arc 
tombs." 

Other government departments have 
chipped in as well. The irrigation depart¬ 
ment, for instance, channeled a few 
pipes from a nearby water treatment 
plant for the gardens. 

And then, the people ol Hyderabad 
came forward, and organised old-style, 
Hyderabadi dinners on the lawns at a fix¬ 
ed price per plate. And now the film 
industry, both Hindi and Telugu, will be 
asked to do its bit. The Qutb Shahi 
tombs arc used as a shooting site often 
enough by producers who pay Rs l(X) as 
rent every day. "We are raising it," says 
Dr Sastry, "as we are going to continue 
to need money." 

And so the work goes on. But Dr Sas¬ 
try himself retires in October, and no, he 
doesn’t want an extension. With luck, 
however, his successor will care for the 
tombs almost as much, and continue lO'- 
repair the ravages of time. • 

Pfiifcln Ylnnl/HydenUtMd 
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Lotus and Natari^ 


Bombay stars fly to New Yorkfor awards 


M ost ftim award functions organised 
by Indians tend to be shambolic 
affairs. So it was surprising that two 
functions organised within a fortnight of 
each other ended up being spectacular 
successes. Much has already appeared 
about this year's triumphant FUmfare 
awards. But much less is known about 
New York’s Nataraj Awards, which 
were nearly as successful. 

Partly because the awards were orga- 


ral people into a row of chairs as he vigo¬ 
rously hugged a large, unidentined man. 

The audience consisted of local NRIs, - 
though Ismail Merchant, described in 
press releases as a primary advisory 
board member, seemed to have abscon- 


purple sequinned jacket to reveal only a 
sleeveless silver mini-dress, in which 
she hugged Amitabh Bachchan. "I 
thought the audience might iteed, you 
know, a little pick-up," she explained 
later. 


Amitabh 
Bachchan: was 

the star 
attraction, being 
hugged by an 
American actress 
on stage 


It 


nised by Kamal Dandona, the former 
Rajiv Gandhi buddy, who still wields 
political clout, the star turn-out was dra¬ 
matic. Amitabh Bachchan flew off to 
New York on the morning after his 
Khuda Gawah premiere, Anupam Khcr 
left the same night, and the likes of 
Madhuri Dixit were much in evidence as 
were a host of lesser stars: Rahul Roy, 
Pooja Bhatt, Pooja Bedi, Javed Jaffrey, 
etc. 

I The Nassau Coliseum in Long Island 
wasjampacked with 14,000 people as a 
four-and-a-half-hour tamasha of dan¬ 
cing, singing and film clips (on two huge 
screens), accompanied by lasers, colour¬ 
ed lights and smoke machines unfolded. 

The awards puiported to have been 
chosen by public ballot, though the 
details of this selection process remain¬ 
ed sketchy, and at least some of the cate¬ 
gories were distinctly unusual: for 
instance, Best Heartthrob Actor. 

Anyhow, a wonderful time was had 
by all, including Dandona, who had 
squeezed himself into a tuxedo, ran 
around wildly checking on last-minute 
details, and at one stage, knocked seve- 


ded. Nevertheless, there were such B- 
list American celebrities as actress Sally 
Kirkland, who caused a sensation when 
she went up to the stage, tossing aside a 



YasliCtiopraaiicI 
Pooja Bhatt: 

while the lady 
forgot herself the 
director 
remained his 
usual modest self 


Javed Jaffrey and Pooja Bedi: 

the Hindi film hump-and-grind 
routine transported to 
New York 

The stars had a ball. Amitabh did his 
star-in-a-siretch-limo number, the 
Khers made the show their own, Madhu¬ 
ri Dixit caused a sensation the following 
d£iy at the Mayur restaurant and Pooja 
Bhatt was so impressed by the razzle- 
dazzle that she thought she was someo¬ 
ne else: "In Bombay I get mobbed. It*s 
so good to be in a city where nobody 
recognises me." 

Dandona threatens to make this an 
annual affair. If he can repeat this year's 
performance, then he is on to a good 
thing. • 

NonPrmtIem/Now Yak 
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N obody.least of.all Santfip 
Ray himself, expe^ that 
he will stq> ea^ into his 
father’s shoes. "It is not 
possible for anyone to do 
that," he says, with some diffidence. "It 
is a great buixlen placed on me — this 
expectation from others of the son of 
Satyajit Ray." "And anyway," he adds 
suddenly in Bengali, with shades of his 
father’s bnisqueness, "I’m tired of all 
thatboi^-boil;". 

The meaning (unnecessaiy talk) is- 
clear, the mo^ forgivable. The. last 
months of tension have told on Sandip 
Ray; he was treated for weeks as a sort of 
one-man news bulletin on the condition 
of his famous father till that ailing direc¬ 
tor’s end. And immediately afterwards, 
with no time even to mourn, he was 
expected to shoulder the tremendous res¬ 
ponsibilities of the heir to a more than 
70-year-old Bengali institution. His 
father also had famous forebears, but 
there was a kind of advantage in their 
being dead. His son had to contend with 
a living one for nearly 40 years. 

He looks tired, the inherited dark 
shadows under his eyes have deepened, 
and his home—which was his father’s 
—is never free of those human relics of 
his father’s fame: the cast and crew of 
Satyajit Ray’s establishment. 

Now his. And he’s not complaining. 
He speaks with warmth and loyalty of 
all of them. And his wife, Lolita’s, is a 
fairly ubiquitous face in his professional 
crowd, much more obvious than the pre¬ 
sence, important but deliberately under¬ 
stated, of his mother, Bijoya, in the lifeti¬ 
me of her husband. Clearly, Sandip’s 
measured humility has no^ng to do 
with his determination to keep idive the 
interest generated in him on account of 
his direct descendance frrom a universal¬ 
ly acknowledged filmmaking genius. 

I t was always like that. And that kind of 
thing cuts both ways. When, as a 
saucer-eyed I'curly-hea^ infant, he ran 
onto a movie set to yell "Cut!" or made 
some particular observation in the hear¬ 
ing of his father’s guests at home, they 
would ail chime as one: "What a bright 
boy! Just like his father." Today, or 
rather a couple of months ago, when 
Sunday interviewed actor and Ray- 
staple Soumitra Chatteijee, he described 
39-year-old Sandip as a "bright boy". At 
39, Satyajit Ray had the Apu trilogy, 
Cannes, Venice and some of his better 
films already behind him. Nobody then 
called him bri^t 









Really, the comparisons areas odious 
as they are natural. And that is \ritat San- 
dip is freing. To his credit, he is facing it 
all widi equanimity. His response to 
most queries about himself is "Only 
time wOI tell." 

And diere are plenty who are willing 
to wait out that period. Soprnitra Gume^ 
jee, for one, who is to feature in the film 
Ray wanted to make and which Sandip 
will now direct: The Broken Journey. 
But Sandip is making no promises. 
"Basically, Vm an introvert and like to 
keq) a low (Hofile", he says. 

His first foray into Bltns began when 
he joined his father’s unit in 1975 as a 
production stillsman and graduated to 
assistant director, soon after. Today, 
two nims, (Phatikchand and Goopy 
Bagha Phire Elo) a documentary (on the 
late singer Kishore Kumar) and a couple 
of TV serials {Satyajit Ray Presents: 
short stories ranging from the romantic 
to the macabre) old, Sandip’s first priori¬ 
ty is the completion of The Broken 
Journey. 

"But I’ve also been doing a lot of 
other things as well, such as graphics," 
he continues. "Right now, I’m busy wiA 
the publicity of my father’s film, Shakha 
Proshakha, to be released on 12 June. 
I’m handling everything, including mak¬ 
ing the posters." 

And next on the list is devoting as 
much time as possible to Sandesh, a 
magazine for children started by his 
grandfather. 

M eanwhile, thequestion most exerci¬ 
sing the minds of Ray-watchers is: 
Will Sandip be working with the same 
crew as Satyajit employed? He appears 
happy enough with this most tangible 
legacy — the unit loyal to his father— 
and, by all accounts, they with him. And 
he discounts nunours about any resent¬ 
ment felt by established members of his 
father’s pr^uction circle at the intru- 
sioninto it bythe son. "Since whcn?"San- 
dip asks Sunday in genuine 
astonishment 

"There is no question of there being 
any changes in the unit. Nor any reason 
to expect resentment from any quarter," 
he says widi conridence. "I’ve grown up 
with them tUid we share a good rapport. 
Yes, there have been changes from time 
to time (particulariy in cameramen, at 
least two of whom are believed to have 
left Ray over tfifferences of opinion) but 
that is natural.” 

Hris assertum is ctHioborifed by 
ttf CiNtupitmemben dieniisdvea. ], 


Some of them, such as (nrodnctkA con¬ 
troller Anil Chowdhuiy, who has been 
with the unit since the Pother PanehM 
days, Kmu Mukbeijee, best known for 
his tuilliant cameo roles, or Siddhiutfaa 
Chatteiji, the Ttqwhe’ in Ray’s detec¬ 
tive ftlms, hold positive tqiinions of San¬ 
dip’s technical expose. 

Cynics have pointed out that certain 
unit members have achieved a sumding 
in the film precession not due to their 
own merits but because of their associa¬ 
tion with the maestro himself. And the 
same debate rages over the question of 
Sandip Ray’s creativity. 

But Sandip has hardly time to waste 
convincing his critics. He is busy with 
plans to make a Hindi film adapted by 
Ray himself from the original Bengali 
stoiy, Aakasher Niche Manush by 1^ 
fullo Roy. The screenplay is by Sandip 
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— his first—and the story, about Htti- 
jans, will probably have Shabana Azmi 
and Om puri in the lead roles. "My s^le 
will definitely remain narrative like my 
father’s, for that is what we are used tb. 
And too much of an expmimental style 
does not work here." But where tiie use 
of music is concerned Suidip feds that it 
dqiends on the script, and in any case, he 
ad^ musk as an integral p^ of his. 
,genre cffllpiji la ttaht^Kdwme. A 


marked contrast, it need hardly be 
added, to Ray’s opinion. 

Has he thought about making more 
films for chiidrHi? "Abstriutely. There is- 
sueb a deartii of childrens’ ftlms in 
Bengali, in spite; of our vast storehouse 
of material. I’m determined to make a 
film for children at least every alternate 
year — musicals, fairy tales, anydilng 
that has good cinematic value.” It seems 
likely that Satulip’s kind of film will be 
the fast-paced kind, rather than those 
which, like Ray’s, make social com-' 
ment. If he has i^erited any of Us 
father’s magic with cUIdren, it is per¬ 
haps an intelligent decision be has U&en 
to make more films for them. 

"I miss Baba terribly," says Sandip, a 
recent father Umself. foy used to ladsh 
all the affection he was too reserved to 
dismay otherwise on his year-old grand¬ 



son. His family find it hard, even now, to 
believe he is dead. The large, untidy 
study where he worked or received visi¬ 
tors is now closed, its doors piqn>^ 
shut by the ancient spinet Ray someti¬ 
mes composed on. "I’m having die room 
cleaned and those collections of music 
and manukripts tidied and categorised. 
Nothing will be removed or given away. 
It vrill be a kind of museum 

Will Sandip work in Satyajit Ray’s 
room? "No," he says, TU week ftom my 
old study. I’ve got used to my own 
ways." 

No doubt, tUs attitude extends to cine¬ 
ma as wen. Sandip may be Satyryit 
Ray’s son. but in the end, he remains his 
ownfflan. • i 









F \om Bombay to Bhatinda 
they are singing the same 
tune. Thanda Thanda Paani 
may not have busted its inspi¬ 
ration, Vanilla Ice’s hit num¬ 
ber !ce Ice Baby, out of the Top 20 
charts, but the Hindi remake certainly 
has the crowds swinging to its beat. And 
three months after its release, composer 
Baba Sehgal, Hindi’s first rap singer, is 
all set to receive a gold disc for having 
sold as many as 30,000 copies. And the 
sales show no signs of slowing down. 

"It’s selling everywhere, even in the 
south,” says AtuI Chudramani, general 
manager of Magnasound,which released 
the album. ”In some shops it’s even out¬ 
selling Alisha’s Madonna. Mark my 
words, BabaiiSehgal is going to go 
places.” At Musi^ Shop, in New Delhi’s 
Khan Market, tljlre is a waiting list for 
Baba Sehgal^a mum and in Bombay’s 


Rhythm House, the cassette has set the 
cash registers ringing. 

Before you raise your eyebrows and 
ask, "Baba who?" consider the fol¬ 
lowing: this Lucknow-bom singer is 
under a three-year contract with Magna¬ 
sound; previous albums include Dilruba 
and Alibaba (one of his numbers, Bade 
Bade, was a big hit and is still played in 
such trendy discos as the 1900’s); he has 
already hit the concert tour circuit and is 
currently rapping to audiences in Maurit¬ 
ius and the Seychelles; and, most impres¬ 
sively, MTV has agreed to broadcast 
another "hit" song from Thanda Thanda 
Paani, called DU Dhadke (in English it 
is sub-titled Pump Up The Blood). 

''DU Dhadke is a mind-blowing 
song," says a peppy Baba. And goes on 
to explain the lyrics: "I’m after this girl, 
but she is not giving me any lift so 1 am 
trying to convince her, 'Listen fa^by, if 


you don’t give me any lift there are other 
chicks who will do anything to get me’. 
Still the girl doesn’t give in, but in the 
end I finally convince her." 

The title .song, Thanda Thanda Paani 
is about a young man who goes to a five- 
star hotel for the first time in his life, 
asks for a glass of cold water but cannot 
get it. Losing his cool, the man calls for 
the hotel president who turns out to be a 
soni kudi (pretty girl) in a red sari. Predic¬ 
tably, the man falls in love with the kudi 
and all ends well with a glass of thanda 
thanda paani. 

It’s not the most complex of situa¬ 
tions, but it does in a simplistic sort of 
way, sum up Puppy (Rinjabi Young 
Upwardly Mobile Professional) aspira¬ 
tions, and Baba Sehgal is frank about the 
fact that many of his songs are 
autobiographical. 

For his next album, as yet untitled, 
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Baba has this song about a guy from 
Ludhiana -who comes to Bombay to 
become a hero. After much struggle and 
a series of screen tests, our man from 
Ludhiana goes on to become a star, big¬ 
ger even than Amitabh Bachchan. Then 
there is a song about a young man living 
as a paying guest, and dealing with big 
city blues. 

B om Haijeet Singh Sehgal, Baba is a 
qualified electrical engineer from 
Pant Nagar University in Nainital. 
"Right from the beginning I felt, ‘Kuch 
kama hain yaar, (I must do some¬ 
thing)’," says Baba. That kuch began 
with a bunch of college functions where 
our man from Lucknow performed pass¬ 
able Kishore Kumar (he still remains a 
favourite) imitations. College over, 
Baba hea^ for Delhi landing himself a 
job fust with the General Electric Com¬ 


pany of India (a job from whidi, Bid» 
admits with disanhing candonr, he was 
"almost thrown out” thanks to his now 
more serious involvement with music) 
and. then with the Delhi Electric Supply 
Undertaking (DESU). 

"It was a government job, yaar," says 
Baba. "I was never on time, wore jeans 
to work, but somehow they liked me a 
lot." So, thiuiks to the government job, 
Baba suddenly found himself with more 
time to further his ambition. It was a 
bum trip at that time with a lot of moon¬ 
lighting thrown in: fashion shows, 
modelling assignments (including an ad 
for VIP undies), composing and singing 
jingles. Even with his jingles. Baba had 
a hit or two: Hamara Bajaj, for instance, 
was composed by him. 

But jingles, even "hit" jingles, do not 
a music star make and this certainly was 
not the kuch that Baba was looking for. 
It was around this time whilst prowling 
the disco scene to check out what music 
people were listening to, that he met the 
owner of a recording company. Golden 
Melodies, Jawahar Wattal, who agreed 
to release an album for him. The result 
was Kiss Miss a highly forgettable 
. bunch of eight songs. 

But even if the album did not do well, 
it helped in opening new vistas for Baba. 
Through Kiss Miss he came in contact 
with Magnasound and in August 1990 
signed a three-year contract. "It was 
hard to say no to him," recalls Atul 
Chudramani. "He gave up everything. 




T 


handa ThandaPaant, 
Baba Sehgal’s take-off on 
Ice Ice Baby, has already 
sold 30,(XX) copies.'And the 
sales show no sign of 
dropping 


including his jbb, for music. You can't 
ignora thin kindc^commitment* 

And then, of course, Baha gave 
Magnasound more than its money’s 
worth: Dilruba, released iii October 
1990 sold some 10,000 copies, Alibaba, 
released in August the next year, sold 
20,000 while Thanda Thanda Patuu has 
already sold 30,000copies. And at some 
point between albums. Baba did what 
any singer with an eye on the main chan¬ 
ce does. He moved to Bombay. 

T he Hindi film industry was the next 
logical stop. And predictably 
enough. Baba began sussing out the 
movie scene. Despite looking likh a 
bargain-basement version of Chunl^ 
Pandey, he received a few film offers, 
but decided that acting was not really his 
scene. Right now his hopes are pinned 
on two films, Dance Party to be directed 
by Deepak Balraj, and a second untitled 
film about which Baba will not reveal 
any details for now. He'sthe music direc¬ 
tor for both, and says: "I am keeping my 
fingers crossed that at least one flim wiU 
click. After all, how many albums can 
you release? It’s not like the West where 
Michael Jackson releases three albums 
and becomes a multi-millionaire." 

Among western singers. Baba's 
favourite is rap artiste M.C. Hammer. 
"Rap is a very up-tempo rhythm," he 
says, in a somewhat mystifying descrip¬ 
tion. "You know, taka taka. All fast." 

Yet even though Sehgal describes 
himself as Hindi’s first rap artiste, Than¬ 
da Thanda Paani is not entirely rap. 
There are such songs as Pyar (translated 
as Just A Straight Song) and Mehbooba 
(Yo! Lover!) which are straightforward 
Hindi pop songs. "You can't sell a hard¬ 
core rap album to Indian audiences," 
says Chudramani. 

The idea of doing a Hindi take-<rff on 
the hugely popular Ice Ice Baby came to 
Baba one day when he was driving his 
white Maruti. "It just clicked," he says. 
"Here I was driving my car and listening 
to Ice Ice Baby when I thought, ‘Hey, 
why not Thanda Thanda PaantT The 
whole thing fitted so well. Imagine what 
would have happened if I had done 
Garatn Carom Chai!" 

Since its release. Baba has found a 
fair amount of both fame and fortune. 
He will soon be moving out of his PQ 
digs and into his own place in Andheri 
(dK mote upmarket Bandra, he admits, 
remains out of reach) and he has been fea¬ 
tured in such magazines as Stm 
Postermag. 
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aba has 

come a long way 
from the time 
when he 

composed jingles 
and modelled for 
VIP underwear. 
Today, he is 
India’s first 
Hindi rap artiste 


Even Bombay’s acidic column queen 
Shobha De has taken note of him. "First 
time she was very nice," says Baba perk¬ 
ing up considerably only to add some¬ 
what sadly. "But second time she just 
sikmmed me. People should understand 
that I am catering to the Hindi market. 
But they just slam me and say, ‘Copy 
kiya hai'. Why don’t they understand 
that it is not easy to adapt an English 
song in an Indian context. Anyway, I 
have no regrets because Thanda Thanda 
Paani is what made me." 

But since it is a copy, MTV has asked 
Baba to film another song, DU Dhadke, 
which it would telecast. "They felt that 
audiences abroad would recognise the 
tune without understanding how funny 
the lyrics were," says Chudramani. "But 
because they liked Baba so much they 
agreed to broadcast DU Dhadke." 

M usic concerts in Pune, Jaipur, 
Bangalore, Madras, Delhi and 
Lucknow were an inevitable spin-off. 
But despite the adulation (at a recent 
show in Hyderabad, Baba — in a fit of 
fUmi flamtoyance—flung his Rs 1,5{X) 
jacket at an adoring crowd, only to 
regret the loss later). Baba knows that 
he’s no Remo. "Remo is a class guy." he 
says haU-admiringly. half-enviously. 


"I’m not in that league." 

So who does he face competition 
from? No one, if you believe Bate. "My 
music is very different. Who else sings 
rap?" 

What about Rock Machine? "They 
are into English music," says Baba. 



B 


^ alle Balle, one of the 
songs from the album 
Alibaba, is still played at 
such trendy discos as the 
1900’s 


Gary Lawyer is "on his own trip" and 
Freddie Mercury — the Indian who 
made it big in the West — doesn’t even 
figure as a role model. "Mercury was 
basically just a singer. I sing and I com¬ 
pose," says Baba. 

Never mind the fact that Mercury 
composed such hits as Bohemian 
Rhapsody for Queen. 

But despite the confidence, there is no 
trace of arrogance. Dressed in Bom¬ 
bay’s cool gear— blue jeans, sneakers 
sans socks and white T-shirt with 
sleeves rolled up— Baba comes across 
as your average Mr Nice Guy. "Bom¬ 
bay’s such an open city," he says,while 
sipping his second espresso in the cour¬ 
se of one hour. "You can travel by bus or 
train and it doesn’t matter. In Delhi, you 
have to have a car and be dressed in clas¬ 
sy clothes before people will accept 
you." 

And then he goes on, with barely con¬ 
cealed pride, to tell you of this paity he 
was at the other day. There was a live 
band and they began playing, Thanda 
Thanda Paani "Someone recognised 
me and I was called on stage to sing a 
few lines," he recounts. "I was mighty 
thrilled." • 
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es, she has her 
suspicions 
about her hus* 
band and Shil- 
pa Shirodkar. 
But no, Rikoo 
refuses to acknowledge the 
existence of any relationship 
other than professional with 
the star, >^ose career he 
manages. And Reema 
Rakeshnath has decided to 
give him the benefit of the 
doubt for the moment. 

But then Reema can 
afford to be magnanimous 
after the runaway success of 
her first story-writing effort: 
Saajan, Not only was her tal¬ 
ent much appreciated by 
those who matter in the 
industry, she has since been 
inundated with offers to pen 
other such soppy sagas. 

And if her career conti¬ 
nues the way it has begun, 
Reema may well be better 
off managing her affairs 
rather than Shilpa's. 



5H\R00KAB|| 


hagyashrec I 

set the trend 
when she got | 

married to 
long-time 
sweetheart | 

Himalay and said goodbye 
to nims after her first release 
Maine Pyar Kiya. (That she 
returned soon after, husband 
in tow, is of course another 
story.) And now her younger 
sister. Pinky, is all set to fol¬ 
low her footsteps. 

Pinky has been signed by 
Ravindra Peepat in the lead 
for his next film, with newco¬ 
mer Prithvi as hero. But even 
before shooting has got 
under way, the two have 
gone and fallen in love, and 
now wish to get married. 

Strangely enough, it is 
Bhagyashred who is raising 
objections to their wedding 
plans, insisting that they 
wait a year or so before tying 
the knot. But her mother, 
who is apparently very keen 
on Prithvi, will have none of I 
that. I 


ftcr having 
spent the bet- 
I ter part of two 
years break- 
ing every 
male heart in 
the immediate vicinity, 
Divya Bharati is finally gett¬ 
ing a taste of her own 
medicine. 


It all began on the sets of | 
Chaal Pe Chaai, in which 
Divya stars opposite Jackie 
Shroff. It wasn’t long before 
Bharati began fluttering her 
very obviously false eyela¬ 
shes at the sexy Shroff, unfaz¬ 
ed by the fact that Jackie was 
clearly unimpressed by her 
charms. 
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But then, how long can a 
man resist a pretty woman 
— especially if she radiates 
avail^ility like Divya does? 

Jackie took a week to capi¬ 
tulate. And then it was long 
hours in the make-up room,- 
midnight drives, and trysts 
in suburban hotels all the 
way. 

But Shroffs not the 
industry’s most devoted 
father for nothing. Within a 
foruiight, he was back to 
spending every evening at 
home, leaving Divya to 
nurse a broken heart. 

Well, now she knows how 
Sajid Nadiadwalla feels. 
And Govinda, not to men¬ 
tion countless others. 
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veryone may 
have written 
him off 
recently, 
after the suc- 
cess of Bela, 
Anil Kapoor is riding high. 
The chamchas are back on 
his sets, the producers have 
begun queueing up outside 
his Juhu Vile Parle residen-^ 
ce, and Madhuri Dixit has* 
begun smiling at him again. 

Alt that remains is for 
Anupam Kher to resume call¬ 
ing him every evening, ask¬ 
ing if he’s free for dinner. • 









Shades of meaning 

In the artforms of different centuries 


Once upon a time 

Folk tales brought alive by 
Sutapa Biswas 


The figures of popular Bengali legend 
are exquisitely made out of colourful 
poplin, cotton and concealed wire. Of 
the collection at the show, especially 
real were the collection representing 
Shial Pandit, the story about the wicked 


¥ 1 ^ ^ 



A tableau from Sutapa Biswas’ exhibition: the tradition of story-telling 


I t may have been drawing and painting 
that Sutapa Biswas learnt from her 
father, artist Sri Gopen Roy, but it is a 
work of his on fairy tales that especially 
caught her fancy, and led to her decision 
to direct her own craft to the fashioning 
of three-dimensional figures — art that 
one could actually feel and hold — tp 
provide solid illustration to the 
country’s rich store of folk-tales. And as 
the exhibition, titled ‘Dolls On Folk 
Tales’, held at Calcutta’s Academy of 
Fine Arts, clearly proves, hand-crafting 
dolls has been part of Sutapa’s both che¬ 
rished past and pre.sent. 

At the exhibition was a puppet 
tableau of four popular folk-tales of 
Bengal: Shial Pandit, Raja O Tuntuni, 
.Patal Puri and Sonar Kathi, Rupar 
■Kathi. Sutapa feels that Indian children 
today are becoming increasingly divorc¬ 
ed firom their native heritage and grow¬ 
ing up on a staplediet of western cartoon 
characters. Arid so her work, she states, 
is primarily aimed at re-acquainting 
children ,w^ the stories heard — and 
now for^ti^—first at grandmother’s 
knee. 


fox who was duped by his own cunning 
and the greater ingenuity of the crocodi¬ 
le hatchlings he hoped to devour. This is 
where Sutapa's craft is displayed to best 
advantage, so well have the animal figu¬ 
res been executed, with attention to 
expression, colour and proportion. 

But there is, always, a disadvantage to 
restricting art to the depiction of stories 
and attitudes peculiar to only a particu¬ 
lar part of the country. Sutapa should, 
perhaps, broaden her story-telling 
horizons. 

RmBhml Jain /C m9euttm 


Filmy connections 

The ephemeral world of Nalini 
Malani 

I Installations* is the term used to 
■describe such innovative art as 
Husain’s swathing of a gallery in wlute 
cloth or the erasing of his own jpaindn^ 
in public view — as also Ntdini Mtia* 
ni’s show ai Bangalore’s SaNu Oidteiy^ 


They are artistic statements made at a 
particular place of the anist's choosing, 
in forms that are not necessarily trans¬ 
portable. Malani’s statements,^ made 
here in paint on film, concentrate on 
Bombay’s Lohar chawl, a tenement¬ 
housing area which is nearly a constant 
in most of her works. Life in the lanes of 
the amazing chawU where time moves 
on for its inhabitants at one level and 
stands still for another, is evocatively 
drawn on the drafting film Malani uses 
for her installations. 

The impression conveyed by the 
work, hung from bamboo frames, one 
after the other, is one of eternity. The arti¬ 
st looks at the people of the chawl and 
recreates their lives at her studio, and 
their bleakness is made to contrast with 
the translucent material she uses as each 
frame overlaps with the other. And the 
message — the futility of life for people 
living in slum conditions and caught in a 
time-warp — comes through as effec¬ 
tively as light is made to pass through 
the film. 

A set of paintings by Malani, called 
Dreaming And Defilings, also makes 
interesting viewing. In the form of a Chi¬ 
nese accordian, the set can be viewed col¬ 
lectively or as separate pages, and is 
done in watercolour, ink, and enamel on 



Uatmb^To The pramktorhy 
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monotype, on sunlight buff paper to 
experiment on what could loosely fall 
under miniature painting. 

What is striking about Dreaming And 
Defilings is that in using drafting film on 
the reverse side of the paper, the artist 
has enhanced the complete effect of the 
colour and shape of each image. 

Of the other paintings on display, the 
more arresting are Listening To The 
Radio, City of Desires' and Civilization 
And Its Discontents. But by far the best 
is Don't Be Too Sanguine, the most 
representative of Malani’s artistic perso¬ 
nality. The city skyline, the ball of fire* 
which engulfs a couple hugging, the 
Lohar cluiwl worker, the woman — and 
the entire I'rame being pushed by 
unknown hands to the brink — shows 
Malani’s concern wiih what the world is 
today and, more imporlanily, where it is 
heading. 

Qmuri Lankesh/Bangalore 


Mother earth 


Haku Shah's photographs of 
aboriginal tribes 

E xhibitions in and around the capital 
have been known to be inlriguingly 
titled but there is an appositcncss to the 
one Haku Shah has chosen — Maati or 
The earth* — lor his range of photo¬ 
graphs timed to coincide with the Earth 
Summit at Rio dc Janeiro. The pictures 
are on display at the India International 
Centre, Delhi, as part of a United 
Nations Development Plan programme, 
and are part of the 20.(X)0-odd pictures 
Shah clicked while studying the folk art 
forms of Gujarat. 

Haku Shah's photographs represent a 
Journey to the renHs from which our 
aesthetic principles have sprung, famili- 
ari.sing us with the ways of the ancient 
and aboriginal tribes of the Bhil- 
Garasias, Chodhris, Ralhvas, Gamits 
and Vasawas of western India. 

The sequence of photographs of craft¬ 
smen making clay horses is perhaps the 
best example of this, the potter’s work 
symbolising man’s earliest advances in 
both art and civilised living. 

Though most of the prints are old and 
the format is not of high quality, where 
Shah scores is in presentation, the sepia 
and black-and-white prints succeeding 
in touching a chord in their viewers. 

The exhibition is divided conceptual¬ 
ly into a cycle resembling life—birth/li- 
fe/fertility/celebration/death and ances- 



Photograph by Haku Shah: where 
tradition began 


tor worship. Somewhere between hese 
ideas lie Shah’s simple pictures, such as 
that of the terracotta horse — which 
dominates peasant and tribal aesthetics 
from Bankura to Gujarat — and that of a 
woman crafting the figures of a bride 
and groom — those eternal symbols of 
continuity — out of khakra leaves. 

Though this is supposed to be an exhi¬ 
bition of photographs, the documental- 
^t in Haku Shah triumphs over the pho¬ 
tographer, and the viewer is left with the 
sense of .something aesthetically 
missing. 

Something, perhaps, that will be pres¬ 
ent m Haku Shah’s future work. 

Punam Thakur/Naw Delhi 


Kumbh Mela, revisited 

Prakash Dubey captures the 
action 

P rakash Dubey refers to his involve¬ 
ment with painting and photogra¬ 
phy as a hobby. But for a man who has a 
full-time Job as an income-tax official, 
he has managed to establish himself as a 
photographer of considerable talent. In 
his latest exhibition at the Piramal Galle¬ 
ry in the National Centre for Performing* 
Arts, Bombay, Dubey gives us his pers¬ 
pective on the Mahakumbh Mela held at 
Allahabad, and the Kumbh Mela at 
Nasik. 

Both the.se events offer very obvious 
photo-opportunities, but Dubey has 
managed to go beyond those and capture 
some unusual moments as well. He 
begins with several sets of photographs 
on the morning sun as it casts a shadow 
on the Ganges with the boats in silhouet¬ 
te. Then there are pictures of the morn¬ 


ing pnKcssion with sadhus going for 
their morning dip. Frayed tempers are 
revealed in the way they try to jostle 
each other, each trying to establish his 
superiority over the other. 

Dubey has managed to take some par¬ 
ticularly interesting shots of theme/a, 
from a low-flying helicopter. A long 
row of while tents, comprising 
Sadhugram at the Nasik Mela, is captur¬ 



ed in the midst of a light grey driz/.lc. 

At other limes, Dubey concenirates 
on the human element: a little Ix^y, his 
head freshly shaved, watches the barber 
minister to his father; women drying 
their saris, which billow in the dusty 
wind; old pilgrims with determined 
looks on their faces as they make their 
tryst with God; and villagers walking 
towards the Ganga with their ragged 
blankets and tin trunks. 

Though Dubey shows sufficient 
insight in these pictures, he could certain¬ 
ly improve on technique and finish. • 

Devina Dutt/Bombay 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Off the field 


Mohammad Azharuddin, Kapil Dev or 
Ravi Shastri—the battle for the cricket 
captaincy hots up 


ndian cnckei has never felt the 
dearth of two aspects: the number 
of captains and advice on captain¬ 
cy. Today, however, there seems 
to be a surfeit of both. Actually, if 
ever Indian cricket lacked consistency 
in any sphere, it has been in the area of 
captaincy. 

Successive officials of the Board of 
Control for Cricket in India (BCCI) 
have all along been concerned with only 
one principal thought — that of retain¬ 
ing office. This goal seems to have justi¬ 
fied to them the means of manipularing 
several so-called collective decisions, 
including the "selection" of the captain 
of the Indian team. 

From the days of the maharajas and 
nawabs, Indian teams have often been 
led by people of means rather than 
players of material. Even today, extrane¬ 
ous considerations sometimes decide 
this vital position on the playing field. 



From the Maharajah of Vi/ianagraiH, 
instead of Mushtaq Ali or others, Iftik- 
har Pataudi instead of Vijay Merchant to 
the days of Ajil Wadekar instead of Man¬ 
sur Ali Khan Pataudi and Kapil Dev 
instead of Sunil Gavaskar, the mantle 
has fallen m a direction determined oft¬ 
en by considerations other than mental 
prowess. 

Mohammad A/haruddm is the latest 
in line who might be axed for reasons 
not entirely related to his performance as 
captain. The victim of a vitriolic attack, 
he has been accused of being spineless, 
gutless and directionless. 1'he counter to 
this argument, from people like the 
BCCI president, Madhavrao Scindia 
and the team manager to Australia, 
Abbas Ali Baig, was not sound enough. 

Of course, it wasn't easy for Azhar. 
He went on the tour of Down Under that 
culminated in the World Cup, carrying 
the weight of as many as four former cap- 


The 
contenders 

l iikc your pick Jioni 
llic l/ircc 


MOHAMMAD AZHARUDDIN 

Leading candidate and likely to 
be retained, Azhar started his Test 
career with a world record three cen¬ 
turies in three success! veTests. Pad- 
mashree and Arjuna awardee and 
captain for 12 Tests, he also has the 
backing of most of the influential 
members of the selection commit¬ 
tee. ' 

Can lead front the front if he hits 
good form os he did ; towards t^p^ 
end of the nightmarish tour of Aus¬ 









lams — opener Krishnamachari Snk- 
kanih, batsman Dilip Vengsarkar, vice- 
captain Ravi Shasin and the redoubtable 
allrounder, Kapil Dev. Each of them 
naturally nursed hopes of becoming cap- 
lain. Just as a host of iheir predecessors 
who had to play undei olhers. 


tralia (both for him and for the 
team). A point obviously in his 
favour is that as he is 29, he has 
.some years of cricket ahead. 

KAPILDEV 

In stature, he is unpanitlleled hy 
any contemporary Indian 
cricketer. Arguably the best atlroun'- 
der in the world, the only Indian to 
settfe 2,000 runs and take 200 
wickets in Tests, the second highest 
wicket-taker ttf all time, Padma 
' Bhusluin and - holder. Of - 

numefOHSpthdrrt^rds. , ,y,- P; 

Bat lin^ %ore than that 
insfnratren^ jp^sence m tbo Hiefltf'v 
WcutS seent like the ideal . 
forlndhi OQW, )^uld 

' was ooe;:''i^iu'since' 
the lAdwB. captain is a little less 
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The going is tough 
for Azhar. The 
dismal failure in 
Australia has 
created fissures 
within the team. 
This might help 
Ravi Shastri or 
Kapil Dev to lead 
India on the South 
African tour 


B ut there has never been a situation, 
as that faced by India a few months 
ago when there were five out of eleven 
players jostling for the lop spot. The fall¬ 
out of the Australian tour has been the 
retirement of Dilip Vengsarkar and the 
partial eclipse of Snkkanth. But that still 


democratic, one can‘t say. After all, 
at 33, what use would he be to a 
tefiunofihe *21stcentury’? 


is a perception that 
H ttwre is-aiso one which says 
'. ia.youhg. He is 30 to be pre* 
Oise, - But be’ R been playing, almost 
lehg.a$ miybqdyj; Considemh a 
‘tbiokitig. ; otififeitssr’ pimarily, 
hecattfe-ii^ Ms abilUty- tb make the 
raos^of thingsr»<‘his own talent, for 
' example; - 

tfe-'etiopelessly myiepufar wiOi 
' ctowda.jM diqu Indian venues-On 
the^iiamuatelii, goes die gnyievi- 
n^. bwMly beiRHtte. JK gives the 
in^ntBitgK^ be » playing for 

given 

^^-bis 


leaves three heavyweights in the fray. 
The Indian team for the South African 
lour and the England team’s visit to this 
country immediately thereafter, will be 
chosen later, but the issue of captaincy 
has already raised a great deal of 
controversy. 

Officially, it is the BCCI’s selection 
rommitlee which decides. The commit¬ 
tee consists of representatives from five 
zones of the country, but the decisions 
they take are not dependent on the perso¬ 
nal whims of the zonal bosses. These are 
taken by the controlling authorities in 
the respective zones. 

There are wheels within wheels here. 
Zonal officials would like to hack a can¬ 
didate for captaincy only on the assuran¬ 
ce that his induction would lead to the 
inclusion in the team of players from 
their respective areas. Then again, the 
decision would depend on the balance of 
power in the board, where each of the 
warring groups would try to comer the 
opposition by teaming up through their 
repre.sentatives in the selection 
committee. 

Even this is not a straight weave. The 
web is further complicated by factors 
such as individual clout of key members 
of the board — central minister versus 
business tycoon, bureaucrat versus 
lawyer and the like. It is an interesting 
picture, but far too intricate for a close 
scrutiny. 


In Azharuddin’s case, it was the dis¬ 
mal failure of the Indian team in 
Australia which disillusioned people fol¬ 
lowing the game. The much-touted 
"best side in the competition", at least on 
paper, did not even reach the semi-finals 
of the World Cup. But, as is usual in this 
country, the wrong les.sons were learnt 
from the defeat. Instead of evaluating 
the perfomiancc of the team as a whole, 
public ire was directed at the captain. 

The controversy over the captaincy 
issue snowballed with Manoj F^abha- 
kar’s interview to Sports Channel, a 
video magazine. Prabhakar blamed 
Azharuddin for the p(X)r performance of 
the Indian team. By mere coincidence, 
Sports Channel is owned by Kapil Dev 
NikhanJ. In the interview, Prabhakar 
said, "Captain Azhar was really very 
mild. You see Imran — he is doing his 
Job — he is marvellous. Wc need the 
type of captain who is a good leader. 
That is what we need. Otherwise, we 
have the best team." 

Moreover, Prabhakar went on to sugg¬ 
est either Ravi Shastri or Kapil Dev as 
possible candidates to lead the Indian 
side on the South African tour. Prabha- 
kar’s statements naturally created a furo¬ 
re all over the country. The fissures 
within the team now b^amc visible to 
the public. 

P^bhakar has been accused of 
orchestrating a methodical propaganda 
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campaign in favour of Kapil Dev. This 
may not be true. But the fact remains 
that the company he gave the interview 
to is owned by Kapil Dev. And what's 
more, the name he suggested for the futu¬ 
re captain was that of Kapil Dev. To be 
fair to him, he did suggest Ravi Shasiri 
as well. But the point he made was that 
A/har was incompetent and Kapil could 
make an ideal captain. 

ft is an open secret among knowledge¬ 
able circles in Delhi that certain players, 
especially some ot the senior ones, were 
looking for opportunities in every cala¬ 
mity in Australia as well as New 
Zealand. Prabhakar might have his own 
reasons for espousing Kapil Dev’s 
cause. But the moot point is: why did 
Sports Channel allow- itself to be used as 
a forum? Was it a pre-planned move? 
Or, was it a mere coincidence? 

H owever, Sports Channel has not 
been the only medium that has been 
used for espousing rival captains. 
People who matter in the selection pro¬ 
cess of the captain are being cultivated i 
indirectly if not directly. Of course, truth 
is the first casualty with stories being 
planted, letters from individuals extoll¬ 
ing the virtues of Kapil Dev and 
Azharuddin. 

Opinions vary. For example, Abbas 
All Baig says: "Many people say that 
Azhar is mild and that is why we lost. It 
was the same Azhar under whom the 
Indian cricket team won against South 
Africa. At that time nobody questioned 
his mildness in captaincy. It should be 
kept in mind that nobody changes over¬ 
night. Captainship is a slow and evolutio¬ 
nary procesi. It takes time to learn the 


tricks of the game." 

Agrees Chetan Chauhan, former 
cricketer-turned-MP: "I do not want any 
change in captainship. I agree that in the 
first place A/haruddin should not have 
been made captain. Now, having made 
him the captain, it is not right to remove 
him. I firmly believe in continuity and 
too much chopping and changing is not 
advisable whether it is of the captain or 
the players." But a former cricketer Ven- 
katsundaram disagrees: "Azhar should 
be replaced by Kapil. How long can he 
go on learning ai the cost of the team‘d" 

But mum is the word from the selec¬ 
tors. So, who arc these selectors that are 
going to finally select the new captain? 
They are Naren Tamhane from the West 
Zone, S. Venkatraghavan from the 

BISHEN SINGH BEDI 



"Clamouring for 
captainship is not called for. 
The most important thing 
is that there should be 
continuity when it comes to 
the captain. And it is not 
very ethical to influence 
opinion via media" 


"Many people say 
that Azhar is mild 
and that is why we 
lost... Captainship 
is a slow and * 
evolutionary 
process. It takes 
time to learn the 
tricks of the game" 


South Zone, Russi Jeejeebhoy from the 
East Zone, Rajinder Chaddha from the 
North Zone and Anand Shukla from the 
Central Zone. 

According to knowledgeable sour¬ 
ces, out of these five, Tamhane as well 
as Venkatraghavan arc likely to support 
A/har for the captainship, while Chad¬ 
dha and Shukla are considered close to 
Kapil. Jeejeebhoy is considered to be 
neutral. 

It is very likely that Azhar will be retai¬ 
ned as the captain for the forthcoming 
lour of South Africa Says a senior 
cnckct official: "Those w'ho blame just 
the captain lor the poor showing of the 
team should also have a look at the per¬ 
formance of the other members of the 
team. It is true that, to an extent, a cap¬ 
tain is responsible for the performance 
of the team. But it should be remember¬ 
ed that the Indian cricket team failed col¬ 
lectively. Why should A/har be 
blamed?" 

Echoes Bishen Singh Bedi: "Clamour¬ 
ing for captainship is not called for. It 
reflects very badly on the team spirit. 
The most important thing is that there 
should be continuity when it comes to 
the captain. After all. consistency also 
counts a lot. And it is not very ethical to 
influence opinion via media." 

With the South African tour coming 
closer, the captainship debate is getting 
more and more intense. The final choice 
will be made only in late September or 
early October. But till then, the high- 
pitch and controversial campaign promi¬ 
ses to spark off major fireworks. • 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Hie mysteiy deepens 


As Chanakya does the disappearing act 


For all those who had 
been avidly following 
the fluctuating fortu- 
■ nes of the dramatis 
personae (much 
drama, many persons) 
of Chanakya. the 
seriaFs disappearance last Sunday came 
as a rude shock. 

Doordarshan attributed it to the ‘non¬ 
receipt of recording’. But there were 
others who knew different: bored stiff 
with the intrigue in the last 37 episodes, 
the entire saffron-clad, hndhi-dhori 
janta has defected to new pastures. 
There, they have achieved a state of bliss 
by endorsing Pepsi, the drink of the new 
generation. They’ve made the right choi¬ 
ce, baby. A-ha. 

The vanishing act gives us a well- 
earned break from counting the number 
of plots being hatched in all comers of | 
Pataliputra. Messengers are thundering I 
about on horseback, spies in fancy dress 
arc doing brisk business, and kings, prin¬ 
ces and courtiers are busy playing par¬ 
lour games. Acharya Vishnugupta, hav¬ 
ing struck the fear of the devil among the 
ungodly, stalks the city, declaring that 
he is reclaiming it for posterity. And 
Chandragupta is waiting in the wings, to 
strike when the time is ripe 

Now can you blame the bald brigade 
for copping out? 

The situation in present-day Afgha¬ 
nistan is uncannily similar to Dr 
Chandraprakash's fictional dramaturgy. 
The mujahedins, having grabbed it all, 
are squabbling over the spoils of war. 
Karan Thapar gave us a ringside view of 
things as they arc in Kabul. He warned 
us that he was going to talk to a lot of 
very important people. Which he did, 
exhaustively, and what we got was a 
well put-together, lucid assessment of 
this crucial pha.se in the country. What 
we didn’t bargain for was the fact that it 
would stretch well over one-and-a-half 
hours. Even important people pall, giv¬ 
en too much time, even with Thapar’s 
skill as an interviewer much in evidence. 

In any case it was good to see him 
reporting from the field, away from the 
gilded black sofa on the Eyewitness set. 

We got an interminable dance-drama 


in place of Chanakya^ and the rest of the 
day was not much better. A kiddie pro¬ 
gramme which no self-respecting kid 
would watch came on next. 

This was followed by Geet Gunjan. 
In this song-and-dance programme, 
Amit Kumar dressed in a white suit and 
a red bandanna warbled — Laila, O meri 
Laila — to a girl in a purple bandanna. 
He shook, boogied and jived. He threw 
himself enthusiastically about the set. 


Zindagi. He has been replaced by King 
Quizzard Siddhartha Basu, who returns 
to the box after a long absence. 

This time around the middle classes 
searched their soul on the issue of ‘look¬ 
ing good’. We got a good look at the insi¬ 
des of beauty parlours, both for men and 
women. The men were more fun 
because they were less coy about why 
they wanted to doll up — it was all for 
the gals, they said. It involves real hard 
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There will, doubtless, be more of the 
same On subsequent Sundays. 

Foliage is the favourite motif in all 
environment-friendly programming 
these days, with the opening of the Earth 
Summit in Rio. Kamal Nath, who was 
quizzed on the eve of his departure to the 
jamboree, had for company several 
large plants placed on cither side of his 
chair. The green minister rattled his 
sabre on behalf of the poor Third World 
nations loudly and clearly. And the 
panel, not to be left out, also had an 
assortment of greenery in su^tegic 
places, effectively hiding them from i 
view. 

There were others who also vanished 
during the course of the week, without 
so much as a by your leave. Sashi Kumar 
dropped out of Nalini Singh’s Hello 


work, as the minute curlers in a young 
man’s man’s beard seemed to suggest. 

Shabana Azmi, whom Nalini Singh 
described as the thinking person’s 
actress was the suprisc guest. Cut to the 
quick by Singh’s contention that Hindi 
movies were the root cause for the curr¬ 
ent middle class obsession with appea¬ 
rances, she retorted with spirit: If it was 
all for looks, then Shabana. Om Puri, 
Amitabh and Mithun would never have 
entered films. 

Even young Ajay Devgan respectful¬ 
ly submitted that he did not think Mr 
Bachchan was good looking. What he 
had was a great personality, he said, just 
as Mr Kamalahasan did. For that matter, 
he (Devgan) wasnU all that hot himself, 
butjust a plain, ordinary guy. • 
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KuMimMItiaand VImy Kaliyan "I waafOfaadtoMbmltmyaalftetlMBJPMPontwonlghta,” complains the girl 

Rape in Ram’s land 


The Bajning Dal chief is accused of raping a minor girl iiiAyodhya 


Close on the heels of 
ihe Govindacharya- 
Uma Bhiirti affair, the 
BJP’s mueh-prqjeci- 
ed "clean" image has 
got blurred once 
UTTAR again. Allegations of 
PRADESH rape against Vmay 
Kaliyar, the fire¬ 
brand chici’ of the Bajrang Dal and an 
MP from the Faizabad-Ayodhya consti¬ 
tuency, have shaken the party’s seeming¬ 
ly "invincible" base in Uttar Pradesh. 

What the former chief minister, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and his erttire 
bandwagon could not do to the Bajrang 
Dal strongman, who shot to fame and 
power mainly due to his fiery stand on 
the Ayodhya issue, has been accomplish¬ 
ed by a 14-year old girl. Hailing from 
Akhitiyapur village under Rudauli poli¬ 
ce circle ii\Barabanki district, the minor 
girl, Kusuip Misra, has dared to stand up 
in a couA and accuse the BJP MP 


of criminal assault. 

Her statement was recorded by the 
additional miinsij magistrate of Baraban- 
ki, Uma Shankar Sharma, on 29 May, a 
few days after her recovery by the police 
from a three-and-a-half month captivity. 
Even though the police kept her under 
their custody for four days from 18 May, 
no effort was made to have her statement 
recorded before a magistrate. This was 
finally done by KusunTs father, a small¬ 
time priest, Lokchandra Misra. 

Kidnapped from a village on 8 Februa¬ 
ry, Kusum was allegedly kept confined 
in various places, including Sultanpur, 
Kanpur and Faizabad, and raped by seve¬ 
ral people. "In Faizabad, where I was hol¬ 
ed up for 15 days, I was forced to submit 
myself to the BJP MP Vinay Katiyar on 
two successive nights in his very 
house," she told newspersons in a chok¬ 
ed voice. "I pleaded before Kaliyarji to 
spare me and allow me to go back home 


but all 1 received in return were grave 
threats of dire consequences if I declined 
to obey," Kusum recalled, w ith a terrifi¬ 
ed look on her face. 

She not only claims to be able to reco¬ 
gnise Katiyar even in a crowd, but dis¬ 
tinctly remembers the layout of the 
MP’s residence in Ayodhya Asked to 
mention any distinguishable mark on 
Katiyar's bixiy, the girl promptly point¬ 
ed out the prominent black mole on his 
face. 

The scandal came to light through the 
efforts of the victim’s brother-in-law'. 
Ram Kumar Pathak, who is the state pre¬ 
sident of the youth wing of the Lok Dal, 
and Krishna Rawat, former Joint secreta¬ 
ry of the UP Congress Committee. 
However, their involvQ;nent naturally 
prompted Katiyar to retort that the char¬ 
ge was politically motivated. Pathak had 
lost the last Assembly elections against 
his BJP rival Ram Deo Acharya, a close 
lieutenant of Katiyar. 
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"I am ready to face any level ofenqui- 
ry and if the needle of suspicion points 
towards me, I will quit politics forever." 
Katiyar proclaimed. Vehemently refut¬ 
ing the charge, the BJP MP claims that 
he has never seen the girl. He, however, 
admits that he came to know in March 
— when he was driving down from Fai- 
zabad to Lucknow — that the girl had 
been abducted. "Since the area falls 
within my constituency, I was duty 
bound to make relevant enquiries and 
even reprimand the police for their lapse 
in bringing the culprits to book," he 
asserts. 

His statement is contradicted by 
Kusum’s father as well as her brother- 
in-law, who allege that the sole pur¬ 
pose of Katiyar’s visit to Rudauli police 
station was to pressurise the local officia¬ 
ls to release the relatives of two of the 
alleged abductors named in the first 
information report (FIR) lodged by the 
girl’s family. In fact, the persons in ques¬ 
tion were released shortly after Kati- 
yar’s visit to Rudauli. 

Even before Kusum's medical exami¬ 
nation could be carried out and the preli¬ 
minary enquiry was completed, the 
zonal inspector general of police, Dha- 
ram Veer Mehta, came out with a state¬ 
ment that the BJP MP as well as a police 
sub-inspector (named in the girl's state¬ 
ment) had "not raped the girl". The dis¬ 
trict police chief terms the whole affair 
as a "bunch ol lies". 

According to Kusum and her family 
members, every action of the police was 
directed towards protecting the interests 
of the ruling party MP. "That is the rea¬ 
son why the police report showed 
Kusum’s recovery from Rozagaun rail¬ 
way station when she was actually 
recovered from Bara Kotla, Hanuman 
Kunj in Katiyar’s bastion, Aytxlhya," 
her father points out. 

Kusum also confirms that she was 
found in Ayodhya on the night between 
17 and 18 May. and narrates how she 
was brought in a police jeep to Baraban- 
ki, about 80 km away, in the small hours 
of the next day. Her statement before the 
judicial magistrate has been kept sealed. 

Apart from arresting one ot the 
accused, Vishtam (driver of the tractor 
in which Kusum was abducted), the poli¬ 
ce have not been able to do much till 
now. Two of the seven other accused, 
who had surrendered themselves before 
the police in March, are now in jail. 
Krishna Rawat has demanded a CBI pro¬ 
be into the incident. • 

Ssmt Clumdn/Lucknow 


up 


A 4^hour detention of reporters covering Khaleda 

a furore 


I t'wtts a4<hour black bde experien¬ 
ce for the 22 accredited journalists, 
' who went to cover the Bangladesh 
Priote Minister Khaleda Zia's visit at 
tb^CUcutte Airport on 28 May. 

' AIM them had the special securi- 
ty.passes issued by the police for the 
occasion. However, as they confi¬ 
dently walked up to the main gate, 
security officials, including deputy 
inspector general (DIG) 5. Oiakror 
boity and S. Dana, and intelligence 
men, diverted them to the first floor 
VlP lounge. The nmment they got 
inside, the doors were closed from 
outside. They were detained in the 
lounge from 4 |Mh to 8 pmv and by the 
time they were released, EtegunrZia, 


sed by the Press Ciub;,Ga|cutt8. con-.. ; 
demning the "insult. ;malireatihtmt:'. 
and the wrongful confinement ' 
journalists". AllorgantmrKmsp^;^-'-: 
bes have expressed their 
in unison. 

Initially, the state infoimai^: 
minister. Buddhadev Bhfdta^Muyil... 
ruled out a probe into the incicfamt.^ 
However, a furore in the Assembtyt’^ 
and the fear d facing a hostile prem: ' 
on the eve of die by-eiecdons later 
forced him to apologiire and the chief. ; 
minister to order a high-level erejui*; ' 
ry. ITie state govcmnient W also 
decided to set up a body comprising 
press, police and the adminisireliiMT: 

’$ representatives to enspre smm>ct|;^l 




Although the Jounuilsts had special security fwsseslasiied for 
the occasion, they were denied entry throui^ the maib gale 
senior poHce offlMals and diverted to the VIP lounge, 
they were lockedMip 


who had landed at' 6.4Q pm. had. 

All this time, the journ^ists kept 
on trying in vain to draw the attention 
of chief minister jyoti B^su and direc- 
-tor general of police A. Gbatalc. who 
. were present at the airpoyt, by vari- 
l^ous'flwani!, ranging firom shoudog^to 
the dpm frren.inside.. 

^I^i^tdaykSresolutioRwasptiSr 


Coverage ofVipviisits. 'a 

conm 

by. NvClhatumdi, speciid seertitaty 
(hi^),.ttas betm asked, 
rei^ iwithin a fortnight # 
dredxfoVhow.effef^iyea pri^ 
officer of the home depaitinefit 
would be. • 

Midan gMun/CalciiMa 
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Chief minister Salkla: playing with fire? 

Raking up old ghosts 

Saikia 's dangerous gamepkm could revive 
communal strife in Assam 


Assam politics 

appears to be more 
about agitations and 
demands than anyth¬ 
ing else. And one 
topic never seems to 
run out its course — 
ASSAM infiltration of lore- 
igners into the slate. In 
the heydays of the ‘anti-foreigner' agita¬ 
tions belv^een 1981 and 1885, it was the 
Bengali settlers who look the beating. 
Now, its the turn of the Muslim settlers 
from Bangladesh. 

In 1986. the Asom Gana Panshad 
(AGP) had sailed into power riding the 
crest of the ‘anti-foreigner’ seniimenis 
which they had iirouscd amongst the 
native population. Now chief minister 
Hileswar Saikia seems bent on gaining a 
similar son of political mileage from the 
issue as the AGP did. On the last day of 
the state Assembly's budget session on 
10 April, Saikia surprised the house by 
disclosing that "two to three million 
people have infiltrated into the stale 
from Bangladesh since 1987." This was 
enough to ignite a furore in the stale. 

The first to react was the United Mino¬ 
rities Front (UMF), a political platform 
for settlers and Bengali-speaking inhabi¬ 
tants of the Brahamaputra valley. In an 
angry rebuttal to Saikia's statement, the 
UMF general secrcatry Hafiz Rashid 
Choudhury pointed out that what the 
CM had said was a "dubious exercise in 
guest i male, not corroborated by the 
1991 census". He added that Saikia's 
comments should not be taken casually. 


but viewed as "a conspiracy to delete the 
names of minority voters". 

Soon, the Muslim Forum (MF) joined 
the fray. At a well-attended meeting of 
the MF on 24 May, where many Muslim 
leaders of the Congress(I) were also pre¬ 
sent, the forum convenor Abdul Azi/ 
reminded Saikia that his party had swept 


It was a perfectly plan¬ 
ned escape, complete 
with precision moves 
and a well-timed bail. 
Ironically enough, the 
convict used the law 
to beat the law. The 
RAJASTHAN prisoner in question, 
Daya Singh, is a lifer 
serving term for killing former Punjab 
chief minister Pratap Singh Kairon. 

Daya Singh, the lone surviving killer 
of Kairon, was lodged in the Ambala Jail 
when a court case pending in the munsif 
court of Sangaria (under Section 353 of 
the Indian Penal Code) in Rajasthan's 
Ganganagar district came up for hea¬ 
ring. The unsuspecting Ambala prison 
authorities handed over the lifer, some 
time in early February, to honour the 


the polls in 1983 and 1991 primarily due 
to Muslim support. He warned that, "It 
would take just five minutes for 
Muslims in Assam to throw out the 
Saikia government," if the CM continu¬ 
ed to raise the bogey of Muslim infiltra¬ 
tion. 

The All Assam Students Union 
(AASU), has also been stirred into 
action by Saikia's comments. Taking up 
the opportunity the AASU's general 
secretary Sammujjal Bhattacharjee 
began harping on the immigrant issue, 
pegging the number of mtlitraiors in 
Assam at 50 lakh. He threatened yet ano¬ 
ther bout of anti-foreigner stir if Saikia 
did not take any steps to weed out 
■foreigners’ from the state. The AASU's 
objective is pretty clear: with Saikia 
blunting the ULFA offensive, it is only 
by using the inllltration card that the 
('M’s base can be eroded. 

Shadow-boxing has begun once more 
in Assam, and it might not be long 
before the strife-ridden slate succumbs 
to violence along communal lines. The 
AASU and AGP are on the look-out for 
an emotive issue that would assure them 
of an electoral wmdiall, but by the looks 
of it Saikia seems hell-bent on beating 
them in their own game. • 

Santanu Ghoah/Quwahati 


‘warant of appearance' issued by the 
Sangaria munsif 

When Daya Singh was produced 
before the court, he moved a bail applica- 

Kalron: back in the news 




Bailing out 

Rajasthan police are given the slip by an 
out-of-state lifer 








NEWS 


Talking terms 

Shankar Guha Niyogi’s followers force the state 
government to begin a dialogue on their demands 


lure" of the police to give them protec¬ 
tion. The Kx:ai industries federation held 
the CMM responsible for the attack on 
Navin Shah, director of the Simplex 
group of industries and named in the 
FIR, in IJrla, though the CMM denied 
the charge. 


Finally, the Sunderlal 
Patwa government 
has been forced to 
bow down to some ext¬ 
ent to the threat of a 
massive agitation by 
the Chhattisgarh 
Mukti Morcha 

(CMM). The day 
before the commencement of the 
CMM\s proposed indefinite blockade of 
the Bhilai Steel Plant on 25 May, the 
Madhya Pradesh minister for industiics, 
Kailash Joshi, came down from Bhopal 
for talks with the Morcha president, 
Janak Lai Thakur, and assured him that 
steps would be taken to settle the agita¬ 
tors’ demands. 

The demands included implementa¬ 
tion of stale labour laws in all private 
units in the Bhilai industrial estate, rein¬ 
statement of about 4,000 retrenched wor¬ 
kers and arrest of industrialists named in 
the first information report (FIR) in the 
Shankar Guha Niyogi murder case. 



MADHYA 

PRADESH 


The state government had reasons to 
be worried. The battle lines were clearly 
drawn and trouble was brewing. As a 
counter to the CMM threat, the owners 
of more than 300 industrial units in Bhi¬ 
lai, Uria (Raipur) and Tendesera (Raj- 
nandgaon) declared an indefinite closu¬ 
re on 22 May, piotesting against the "fai- 


Kailash Joshi had also held a meeting 
with the entrepreneurs on 24 May. He 
told them that they had no option but to 
accept and abide by all legal provisions 
of minimum wages, job security, service 
conditions and safety regulations. 

Two days back, the industrialists had 
been assured by stale government offici¬ 


The CMM held a 
massive rally, 
addressed by Asha 
Guha Niyogi, on 25 
May, and started 
an indefinite 
dharna in Bhilai 



tion, which was granted. On the basis ot 
the munsifcouri bail, the Rajasthan poli¬ 
ce authonlics set Daya Singh free, even 
though his original prison term in 
Ambala wasn't over yet, and he had 
been brought to Rajasthan on ‘loan’. 
This happened on 30 March, but the 
release remained a non-event till frantic 
phone calls started coming from 
Ambala. Prison officials in Ambala 
were enquinng about the loaned-out 
convict. 

The news of Daya Singh’s sudden 
release, on valid orders from the mimsif 
court, created a havoc among police and 
prison authorities in Haryana and Pun¬ 
jab. Such was the intensity of the ensu¬ 
ing panic that the two chief ministers, 
Punjab’s Beam Singh and Haryana’s 
Bhajan Lai, were immediately in touch 
with their Rajasthan counterpart, Bhai- j 
ron Singh Shekhawat. 

It was only after the getaway was tak¬ 
en up at the highest level of state admi¬ 
nistration that the Rajasthan police 
woke up to the slip. Then began a three- 
^tate-widc manhunt. Police 

parties were despatched to vanous parts 


of Rajasthan, Hai^ana ind Punjab in a 
desperate bid to trace the missing jail¬ 
bird. But for weeks there was no clue to 
his whereabouts 

While the police chiefs in the three sta¬ 
tes were spending sleepless nights and 
restless days in search of the missing 
Daya Singh, help came from the unlikcli- 
cst quarters. On the morning of 1 June, 
Daya Singh walked into the office of the 
additional district magistrate, Sangaria, 
and surrendered himself much to the 
astonishment (and relief) of Rajasthan 
police and pri.son official.s. Rarely has an 
escaped lifer voluntarily surrendered. 

And now, the Rajasthan government 
has instituted an enquiry into the inci¬ 
dent in an effort to make up for the goof- 
up. Of course, if the enquiry report ever 
becomes public, it would undoubtedly 
make entertaining reading. In spile of 
the fact that some of the top police and 
prison jobs were on the line after the e.sca- 
pe, the consequences were restricted to 
just one casually. So far, only the Sanga¬ 
ria jailer has been su.spended for derelic¬ 
tion of duty. • 

MHafi ChmidlkmdUi/Mpur 


als that there would be tight security 
arrangements for them and their units 
during the blockade. They were advised 
to keep their plants open. The officials 
also said that sound plans had been 
drawn up to tackle the agitation, with 
clearance from chief minister Patwa. 

But Joshfs suddcMi intervention 
reportedly came following directives 
from the BJP high command. CMM and 
People's Union for Civil Liberties 
(PUCL) sources told Si \da v that a dele¬ 
gation led by journalist Kuldip Nayar 
had met L.K Advani in Delhi and appri¬ 
sed him of the Bhilai dispute and the 
"slack and indifferent altitude of the 
state govemmem". Political circles in 
the state feel that there were dilfcrenccs 
between the aiiiludes of the BJP high 
command and the parly’s state unit. 

Shankar (juha Niyogi’s widow Asha 
and Janak Lai Thakur told Slmmy that 
they decided to put off the bliKkade pro¬ 
gramme since, for the first time, a senior 
minister of the BJP government interve¬ 
ned in the matter and held discussion.s^ 
with them. The CMM, however, held a 
massive rally on 25 May and went on an 
indefinite dharna in Bhilai. • 
M.V,Kh0r/BMM 
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The Kalahandi syndrome 

And now, stan'otion deaths among Bihar trihals 


It has been a 
year lor tribal 


BIHAR 


tragic 
India. 

First there were 
reports ol slaivation 
deaths at Sargipa in 
Madhya Pradesh’s 
tnbal-donimalcd 
Chhattisgarh region. 
'Iheri, It was the turn 
of* the droughl-prone areas in western 
India from where horror tales of starving 
tnbals started {touring out. Gujarat, 
Maharshtra, Rajasthan — it was the 
same story eveiy where, with only 
minor changes in the c*ist and locale. 
And now it is Bihar, the land ol epic tri¬ 
bal discontent and rebellion. 

When the death ol three starving Adi- 
vasis in an obscure tribal village in Gan- 
dey block, 27 km from the district head- 
quaiters ofGiridih. hit the headlines, the 
news sank without making an impact. 
Typically, neither the state government 
nor the innumerable non-governmental 
organisations (NGO) working with the 
Bihar tnbals bothered to come to then 


rescue. Local sources point out that the 
entire block is under the grip of starva¬ 
tion. women and children being the 
worst-affected. 

For most of these Adivasis, agricultu¬ 
re is the only means of livelihood, and 
the small tracts of farming lands arc 
already over-cultivated. Adding to their 
woes is ii thoroughly corrupt officia¬ 
ldom interested only in taking its cut 
According to sources m the district head¬ 
quarters, the enure Parasnath hill range 
where the tragedy took place comes 
under the stale government’s ‘social 
security scheme* but no one has been 
paid in the last 14 months 

Those among the Harijans and tnbals, 
who leceive cash grant, pick up only 40 
per cent ol the total money The rest of 
the money is shared between the middle¬ 
men and go-betweens working in tan¬ 
dem with the district's ollicials When 
this fact first came to light, the then depu¬ 
ty commissioner, Afzal Amanullah had 
recommended to the stale government 
that the dole be disbursed through 


^ 0 


money orders. 

But the new system couldn’t ward off 
the brokers. It merely helped raise ano¬ 
ther set of middlemen Under the prevai¬ 
ling system, the postmaster got five per 
cent, the postman got another five, and 
another ten per cent was split among 
those identifying with the beneficiaries 
and the old middleman. 

Gandey block’s crisis is a miniature 
version of the rot that has set in in the enti¬ 
re stale. On paper, there arc three high 
.schools, 20 middle .schools and 111 pri¬ 
mary schools for the 274 villages in the 


The mills of justice 

Civil liberties groups score over the state 
government in a case on lock-up violence 


Civil rights activists 
in West Bengal have 
won a round against 
the state’s cold- 
blotxled police force 
and jail administra¬ 
tion. In a landmark 
WEST BENGAL judgement, the Calcul- 
la High Court has 
sought to discipline the two dcpan- 
ments, notorious for their brutal handl¬ 
ing of people in custody. 

Incidents of violence in police lock¬ 
up — even rape and murder — have 
become a regular feature in West 
Bengal. A .survey by the Association for 
Protection of Democratic Rights 
(APDR) shows there were 124 Heaths in 
custody between 1977 and May 1992. 
Home department puts the number at 
115. 
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In his verdict, delivered on 2 June, on 
a writ filed by advocate M.R. Chakrabor- 
ly and civil liberties groups such as the 
APDR and People’s Union for Civil 
Liberties (PUCL), Justice Dilip Kumar 
Basu expressed his concern about the 


situation and issued a set of directives to 
the state government to check such 
violence. 

The judge was sceptical about the effi¬ 
cacy of the administrative enquiries that 
arc routinely conducted into such inci¬ 
dents and ordered the state government 
to initiate, within the next six months, a 
judicial probe into all custodial deaths 
since 1977. 

More than the verbal indictment, the 
court has directed the state to henceforth 
pay compensation to the victims of 
custodial violence or their next of kin. 



Women cannot be 
taken to or detained in 
a police station after 
sunset. They can be 
interrogated only in 
the presence of a 
woman police officer 
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A starving tribal family In GIridlh: 
helpless and unwanted 

block. But the villagers claim they 
haven’t seen the teachers who have been 
employed in these schools. The primary 
health centres don't function, in fact 
some of them don't even exist outside 
government files Watei-borne and skin 
diseases are common and drink¬ 
ing water is almost a luxury. Most of 
these villagers work as daily-wage 
labourers for a maximum sum of Rs 5 a 
day. • 

Shivanath Jha/QMtllh 


The amounts specified arc to the tune of 
Rs 1 lakh in case of death or rape, Rs 
50,000 in case of serious injuries and Rs 
25,000 in case of minor injuries. And the 
government has been enjoined to do so 
promptly — ’’within four weeks from 
the date of such occurence”. 

Sujato Bhadra, general secretary of 
APDR, however, feels that the word 


Clouds calling 


Meghalaya promises a new haven to tourists 


Shimmering lakes. 
Blue mountains. Roar¬ 
ing waterfalls with 
their heads lost amidst 
wandering cumulus. 
The images conjure 
up the picture of a 
magic land — 
Meghalaya, the 
‘abode of clouds’. 

Despite the political disturbances that 
rock the region from time to time, 
Meghalaya is becoming a favourite desti¬ 
nation for both foreign and domestic 
tourists. 

The Meghalaya chief minister, D.D. 


started its commercial activities in July 
1984. Having started off with a 20-room- 
ed tourist bungalow and five mini¬ 
coaches, the corporation has come a 
long way. 

The Shillong airport, which has facili¬ 
ties for landing of VayudiX)l’s smaller 
crafts only, is proposed to be expanded 
to allow landing of the larger crafts in 
the near future. Lapang says that the pro¬ 
posal has been approved by the Union 
civil aviation minister Madhavrao 
Scindia. 

The government has ambitious plans 
to promote adventure tourism. New trek- 
kking routes have been charted and pos 


Local festivals, such as 
the Nongkrem dance 
of the Khasis, are 
being promoted to 
give tourists the 
'old time' touch 



"henceforth” in the judgement gives the 
government the scope to evade paying 
compensation in already proven cases. 

In case of women, no suspect can be 
taken to or detained in a police station 
after sun.set. They can be interrogated 
only in presence of a female officer. And 
whenever a female suspect, a non¬ 
criminal lunatic or a .stray woman is tak¬ 
en in custody, the police must immedia¬ 
tely inform the nearest legal aid 
committee. 

Will the slate government act accord¬ 
ing to these directives? Chief minister 
Jyoti Basu has refused to comment until 
he is able to study the judgement in 
detail. And already, various depart¬ 
ments have begun to pass the buck to 
evade responsibily. • 

Sangaata Chakrayarty/Calcutta 


Lapang, says with a touch of relief and 
triumph that he has succeeded in pursu¬ 
ing the Khasi Students Union to put off 
the proposed agitation on its 12-point 
demands, thus dispelling a major threat 
to his ministry. 

With the restoration of peace in 
Meghalaya, Lapang hopes to see a boost 
in tourism — the "smokeless industry". 
And the recent rise in the number of visi¬ 
tors to the state justifies his hopes. The 
region has recently been opened up to 
foreigners, and new places including* 
Tura, Cherrapunjee, Jakhrem, and 
Ranikor are being developed as tourist 
centres. 

Meghalaya had been the first state in 
the north-east to set up a separate tour¬ 
ism development corporation which 


sibilitics of introducing hang-gliding 
are being explored. The introduction of 
water sports such as sailing, rowing, 
waterskiing and inauguration of the 
Orchid Lake Resort have made the 
Umiam lake a great favourite with 
tourists. 

Meghalaya also has the potential to 
develop many other tourist resorts in the 
Garo Hills and the Jaintia Hills districts. 
These possibilities arc being probed and 
local festivals arc being promoted to add 
the ‘old times’ touch. The 18-hole golf 
course has always been a great attraction 
for connoisseurs of the game and the 
Hotel Polo Towers has been set up very 
close to it to attract the golfers. So, 
Lapang is all set to make a tourists' hav¬ 
en out of the Scotland of the East. • 
Myamal ChakndHHty/ShlUong 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Mumbars 

Sheriocks 


■ It’s the turn of the police 
to look to ordinary citizens 
for solutions—not the other 
way around. The Bombay 
Police, unable lo contain the 
spurt of crime in the city, 
have decided to pick the 
brains of budding Sherlock 
Holmes. For this, the police 
department is planning to set 
up an amateur detectives’ 
club. 


logy and forensic science. 

Police commissioner S. 
Ramamurthi emphasised, 
however, that the amateur 
private eyes will only play a 
secondary role. The real poli¬ 
ce work will be done by the 
official detectives 
themselves. 

With a littlfe help from 
their amateur friends, of 


Intelligent 


JTH n TTT 


■ This high-tech building 
isn’t something out of a 
James Bond film. The 
country’s first completely 
computeri.sed office, belong¬ 
ing to the government- 
owned Computer Mainten¬ 
ance Corporation (CMC), 



The club is modelled on 
the Crime Preventors’ Asso¬ 
ciations of Liverpo(d, 
England, and other organisa¬ 
tions in the United States. 
Members will be expected to 
have a sound background in 
criminology, social psycho- 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 





Subhas Mukhopadhyaya AbM Huaain 

Poet Indiw ambassador to the U6A 

OmtnbuudbvR.L Dry. MiJmpar 


has been set up in the Bandra- 
Kurla complex in northwest 
Bombay oh 1 May. 

The house boasts of full 
office automation and advan¬ 
ced communication facili¬ 
ties. Its integrated manage¬ 
ment system makes it India's 
first ’intelligent* building. 
The software that makes the 
building tick, called Office- 
mate, has been developed by 
the CMC engineers them¬ 
selves, while the building 
has been designed by Vinod 
Gupta and Rasik Bahl of 
Space Design Associates.* 
Bahl and Gupta feel the 
building has taken Indian 
architecture "into the 21 st 
century". 

The use of high-tech is 
expected to save energy 
costs to the tunc of 25 per 
cent. In this electronic offi¬ 
ce, even the air-conditioning 
is done by computer. The 
interior has a mirror-glass 
curtain wall facade, making 
Che optimum use of sunlight. 
The computer also monitiors 
the position of the sun, and 
thereby controls artificial 
lighting. • I 


MILESTONES 


APPOINTED: S.K. OutUt, additional directcM’^encral of 
Central Bureau of Investigation (CBI). as director of the 
organisation on 31 May. ... 

APWNTEO: 

consul'general in New York as tiie new ambassador to 
.Sudan., 

(XiNPEnftfiO: On Harlndra Dftvn, noted (^jarati - 
j^t, tile Kabir Sammao^ by tiie Madhya Pr^sh 
government. 

DEFERRED: Tti» {lynching of th 0 mSAT>2A 

scheduled for 7 July k to 9 July. 

Rodha ChMimPthwIlc, Supreme Quirt jud^ 
in a road accident in Otissa on 30 May. 

oiEb; P. Ramatwauny', vetstan jouiDBlist aod fbni^ 


Youth QimsFntival tobe p)ayedinGeInlaqylatmJfe||^y^^il^ 

RECEIVED: 8td»haa WidcfwpadHyayai 
wijierafl4i^.tbeJnaiipiA Awatdfor l99l,forhir 
outstm^gcontfibut^toliteratuK. j 

: RECEIVEO: KhalMi Zlauddin, soccer penoHialfiir.ar ■ 
medal load Havelange, president of l^A at die . '- v'. 

Asian Centibdention Congfm aessioa - 

Kongbal2May. ' .> 

REAiAUNCHED: Agnl, India's ficst ballistic 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


KUSUM BHANOARI 


BEGINNING 14 JUNE. 1992 


ARIES 


(21 March-20 April} 

S nappy decisions will be 
called for now. You 
may have to rearrange some 
of your programmes. A 
sudden spate of work can 
detract your attention from 
family affairs. Lovers will 
not understand the problems 
that are confronting you, but 
things can be settled well by 
proper explanation. 

TAURUS 


(2! April-20 M(i\) 

C atch up with letter 
writing and payment of 
bills. Don't invest any 
money in stocks which 
might involve any risk Plan 
for the future. Family affairs 
might prove worrisome. 
Property value can be 
increased with a little outlay 
of cash. Seek the advice of an 
older person concerning 
emotional problems. 

GEMINI 


(2! Ma\'’20 June) 

E verything appears to be 
running smoothly at 
home. There will be no 
difficulty in arriving at a 
consensus on economies that 
you wish to make during the 
week ahead. Trips may not 
be satisfying. You will be 
able to concentrate on your 
work for longer spells than 
usual. Spend the evenings 
with relatives or friends. 

CANCER 


(21 Jime-20 July) 

T ake life as it comes. You 
will not gain anything by 
trying to speed up the pace or 
attempting to bring 
outstanding issues to a head. 
Activities that can be helpful 
to your career should be 
looked into more clo.sely. 
Count on the guidance of 
elders. Littlelpxpcnditures 
should not cause any worry. 


LEO 


(2! July-20 Auffust) 

Y ou have probably been 
worried recently about 
your love life. Single Leos 
may have been going 
through a period of doubt, 
but all will appear cry.stal 
clear now. Someone you 
were unsure of will show his 
feelings for you. Strangers 
may bring in good tidings, 
connected with monetary 
gains. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

Y ou can do much to 
improve your career. 
Arrange to meet intluential 
people on a friendly basis. 
Seek opportunities to mix 
business with pleasure. 
Social affairs will be 
pleasant and can be useful 
for business purposes. 
Married Librans, your 
relationships at home will 
improve considerably. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

Y ou can afford only the 
necessities of life at the 
moment. A sudden 
expenditure will be 
regretted. Think twice 
before dipping into your 
reserves. Work will progress 
smoothly. This is the right 
week for creative jobs which 
requires the cooperation of 
others. 


SCORPIO 


(2J October-20 November) 

P eople are unlikely to live 
up to their promises. 

You may be disappointed 
with the way a friend carries 
on. Someone you have relied 
on could suddenly act 
otherwise, money is apt to be 
involved somewhere in the 
line. Homefront will be 
rather disturbing. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November-20 December) 

Y ou will be brighter and 
more cheerful this 
week, as your partner will be 
in a better mood and more 
willing to cooperate with 
you. Chances of travel are 
high. In busine.ss you will be 
happy with your progress. 
Creative work will bring 
new contracts for you and 
you’ll be appreciated for it. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

T he week is full of changes 
and challenges. Take it in 
the right spirit and work 
earnestly. You’ll be all set to 
score a thumping victory 
over others. Take care of 
your health. Don't make any 
financial commitments. Be 
cautious in dealing with your 
money. There will be a few 
tiffs with your sweetheart. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

I t should be a satisfying 
week. You will be in a 
position to control the 
situations now. Loved ones 
will be cooperating with 
your weekend plans. People 
will be asking for your 
advice and there is a belter 
chance of acceptance of your 
plans. An increase in profit 
will boost up your reserves. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

I t will not be easy to get 
along with your associates 
at the workplace. However, 
influential people will be 
more sympathetic. Friends 
will be helpful. You will be 
able to ease tension a little by 
discussing personal worries 
with superiors. Don’t 
hesitate to ask for assistance 
from a close friend- 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Wlio’slhatiiiaiit 

■ Is that the President of 
Jndfe? Is it the Prime 
Minister? 

.pecq^te have often been 
beard speculating in this 
manner as an impressive 
Id'car cavalta(|e makes its 
way through the wide streets 
of governmental Delhi. 

But what is holding their 
attention — and even, occa¬ 
sionally holding up the traf- 



KalyansmglKovMVoliig things 


HEARD ON THE WAY TO RIO 

Now th«t wo’vo oont Kamal Nath 
to tho Earth SumniK, no doubt 
wo’il aond Sharad Pawar to 
Intomatlonal gathoringa on 
urban dovolopmant and Laloo 
Yadav to family planning 
conforoncoa. 

A MANEKA GANDHI SUPPORTER 


secure its goal of a Tamil 
state. Ramdoss'’ s^ment, 
naturally, was repoi^ 
widely. 

Refers then inked 
gopalan. when Ramdoss 
would be arr ested, 

"Is he an LTTE 
ser?" Rajagopaian ask^ div 
ingenuously. "I have hot 
received any sucb in^orma' 
tioii When 1 getdiisinforma* 
tion I will act on it" 


Hear no evil 

■ A footnote on the 
plight of Tamil Nadu 
bureaucrats. 

Recently, the Tamil Nadu 
police coromisitioner, R. 
Rajagopaian, declared with 
great fanfare that the govern¬ 
ment bad the power to aiT^ 
anyone who was an LTTE 
synqpathiser. Journalists 

listened silently. 

The very next day, the pre¬ 
sident of the Paitali Makkal 
Katchi (PMK),- Or Ramdoss,. 
issued- a statement- saying, 
b ow m uch be atbmred die 
LTTE for hemisrn- 
it iii se^i^ to.- 
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CALCULATOR 


Before Harshad Mehta: ofherfiniaiicfat 
scandals that rw:ked politics 

■ Oharam Tola; The first of the coihmerchi 
jet-setters. Lived it up on the Riyiera and got Pandit Nahiir 
to agree to back a shipping Hne. Want off to Costa Rica a 
very rich man. 


■ HarMooMundhibttakeovsrSfStodtinarkat . 
operations, governmental cOnhivitiipe, Jtb. ^(he scandal 
that most closely paralleled Harsrad Merna. Whit out ih a 
blaze of glory, taking flnance minister T..t XtbhnamaelBri 
with him. 


■ Rol SolhiK A‘scandal’. Manuhetund by VP. 
Singh. Sethia had the assets to cover his dSbls, but Singh 
put him in jail, victimised bankchalrmBA and.emundthst 
Indian banks never recovered their lAonay. 


■ AJI. Antaloy: TheaHagaiicdrwa^INtllh 
Maharashtra chief minister aecetdld damgMf Wfibl bust 
in return for allocations of cainenL In rel(dS|MCtWW 
potatoes (Rs 7 crore, ail in white} magidlladJv bb^iinat 



m 


■■mIhh 



N Suforo: to put It in perspecUvSiybu dmUciWlhk 
thatdiesum Involved was 


Bpfom washcbmieii, whihi_ 

caueadahWlioveeiDratoKnfrtlipI 
hoj^diB IwKtttnetbecttiMUf JIW 
mi^,have bean biyhvad. .... 


tysiis 

■ No sooner had Stts^ 
Kumar. Shinde b<Mh 
appointed the general setHb- 
tmy of the Congress, thandW 
party began projecting him 
as its future Harijan lea^.. 

And Shinde was suffi’*, 
cientiy taken up. by thd 
description to decide to 
vel to Bihar to visit 
leader Jagjlvan K0fi*s 
samadhi. 



Butalas',HObadn’trec)ohd- 
ed for the local unifofldsjNn^ 
ty. Both the Jagannath MU- 
hra and Sitaram Kesri 
tion turned out at dw abc{^ 
in full forcej to wW 
Shinde to dieir St^. 





instead rtf gailamfingihe vist^ 
ting leader, they ended up 
jostling each other until , (he 
matter had come'to blows. 

Ne^less to say, evaf-; 
Sldnde was mauled by die I 
motK and returned to Odhi 
thorougbiy shaken, to file a. 
complaint with the par^ 
high command. • 
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Qotaticketto 

ilito 

■ Chandra Swami may 
have been maintain¬ 
ing a low profile of late, but 
the controversial godman 
has not given up on power 
po 



ClMmdn Swwni and Jayant 
Maihoatra: plaaaa, can I lia 
MPf 

Currently, His Holiness is 
hard at work trying to wan¬ 
gle a nomination to the 
Rajya Sabha from Uttar 
Pradesh. The caftan-clad 
con man has pinned his 
hopes on the Samajwadi 
Janata Party (SJP), which 
has 33 MLAs in the state, 
and is attempting to per¬ 
suade both Chandra Shekhar 
and Mulayam Singh Yadav 
10 accede to his request, 

, Yd another politico tiy- 
itig to make his way out of- 
wilderness by squeezing 
himself into the Rajya Sabha 
is Jayant Maihoutra (remem¬ 
ber him?). The former Janata 
Jtteasurcr and ally of Subra- 
manldti Swamy has written 
-toNafasimha Rao, enclosing 
ik letter fixnn Kanshi Ram. tn 
i fhe iBahqjan Samaj Party 
, leader promises to 

' i^ve Maihoutra the excess 
;V^s' required for getting 
, info the Ueper House, if the 
Congress was to nominate 
Itiinitsdafididiue. 

It rem^, lo be seen 
sees soo^ 

■.'«ess fhrsija^-ffKt'all. - 


HEARD AT THE AICC 
HEADQUARTERS 

Manmohan Singh’s view of a fraa 
market is that ho puts all our 
assots on the market and 
Harshad Mahta gats them foi 
free. 

A CONGRESS MP 


And quiet 
remaineSeslian 

■ Whatever happened 
,toT.N. Sesban? 

The normally vocal chief 
election commissioner is 
strangely silent these days, 
doubtless having realised 
that prudence is the better 
part of valour. 



CHECK-LIST 


Who wants the President chosen on caste 
lines— 1 -and who doesn 'f 

V.P. Sii^: Has made the choice of a Narijan President 
a prestige issue, even threatening to resign from the Lok 
Sabha if his wish is not treated as a command. Is willing to 
destroy the prevailing desire for a consensus approach in 
order to get a backward into Rashtrapati Bliavan. 


Ram Vllaa Paowan: if VP is so Insistent on having 
caste decide the presidency of India, Ram Vilas Paswan is, 
for the most part, responsible for this attitude. It was the 
Harijan leader who persuaded the Raja that this was the 
best approach to take to the forthcoming presidential poll. 


Buta SlaglK Is going against the off iciat party line by 
insisting that a backward/scheduled caste leader be 
elevated to the presidency. But perhaps. Buta Singh has 
decided that this is the best—and maybe, the oriiy—way 
to stay in the news. 


Naraalmha Raa: Nothing is mors repugnant to the 
Prime Minister than the thought that the decision on the 
presidency should be a caste-based one. The Congress will 
probably go with Shankar Dayal Shatma, despite the 
demands of such politicians as VP. 


i.i(( AtfvMIe The BJP leader is virulent^ opposed to tha 
Idei Of eiecilnganymiaas President of India on die basisof 
caste atone, and of course, wfll carry his party along with 


llkifclul m i tiipgk guijupli The communist leader 
has fwrisd company with V.P. Singh on this issue, and 
insIstB that the new President be chosen on merit. Hae now 
gone to London for a fnonth. without informing VP about 
his travel plans. 


fptre Jivkrhhna hubtlc llhfoff 
r.o. •Utturp^M, Ci9t Hooghty 



TM SMhm: dltcoverlitf 
tlie vIrtUM of allMM 

Apparently, the decision 
on his successor will only be 
taken after the presidential 
election, the feeling being 
that ihe new President may 
have his own ideas about 
whom to appoint. 

At any rate, there is no 
dearth of applicants for the 
job. 

Maine pe 
sharaab 

■ Now that the election 
i.s over, the story can 
be told: of how the Congres- 
s(f) sought to break 
Shatrughan Sinha. 

Some years ago, Sinha 



•MMihlghaitlHto 

had modelled tor Bagpiper 
whisky. So, the Cdrigress(l) 
had all the walls of tiKt New> 
Delhi constituency painted 
with this slogan: "Sharah' 
peene waahn ko kabhi. vote 
mat'da ^—BabaJai Guru- 
dev. (Don’t ever vote for 
drunks,)” 

The campaign was alt the 
more effective, jbecatiae the 
it^unction not to sufiport. 
Sinha iqkpeair^o come not 
fimrii the Congiess(I), but 
ffoiri Baba Jta CJuhidev of 
0b obscufo rifootdefshi 
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MUSLIMS: INTOLERANT OR PERSECUTED? 






























star! 

The magic of Sridcvi. 
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NEWSWATCH 


Chaos, not 
Khallstan 

Hindu mercenaries are 
being hired by the militants. 
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Eyeofthestorm AdouMerolo 
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BlamlnSitatlilo 

The Earth Summit: the 
world accuses the USA of 
non*cooperatioo. 


After the Jamia controversy: 
allegations of Muslim 
‘intolerance’. 
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THEATRE 


The play’s the 
thing 

The director of such hits as 
Amadeus and M. Butterfly , 
Aijun Sajnani is back in 
action. 
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Mysloiy 

Siddhartha Pbukan, former 
ULFA publicity secretary,' 
recounts bis days with the 
militant outfit. 


Championing slum - dwellers 
in Bombay, being attacked 
by them in Calcutta: 

Shabana Azmi stays in the 
news. 
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In the news 

T he post-mortem of the 
money market after the 
security scam was certainly 
of help to middle-class inves¬ 
tors {No)\^ what 31 May — 
6 June). There were many 
who withdrew money even 
from their provident funds to 
invest in the share market. 

It was Harshad Mehta 
who dealt a severe blow to 
these people who were "pro¬ 
mised .something for 
nothing." It looks as if the 
banks too, are going to let 
the poor man down and he 
cannot even invest his 
money to buy shares lest Har¬ 
shad Mehta and his ilk sabot¬ 
age him. People have started 
feeling insecure. The govern¬ 
ment had better do someth¬ 
ing to win back their trust 
before it is lost altogether 
Nanda Dulal Chowdhury, 
Kharagpur (West Bengal) 


■ After what happened in 
the scam, the ordinary inves¬ 
tor wants to know how safe 
is his money in the hands of 
the nationalised banks. Har¬ 
shad Mehta hadn't carried a 
gun when he stonned the 
slock market. The broker 
and the banker fell for him. 
And as a result, the bank cof¬ 
fers were drained under the 
nose of the RBI. The eviden¬ 
ce available so far is not 
enough to establish any char¬ 
ge against Mehta. 

As the sum involved in the 
scam is huge, the govern¬ 
ment should not adopt a go- 
slow attitude, in which case 
it will have to be buried next 
to Bofors. Now the investor 
wants to know where to put 
his money in the posi- 
Harshad era. 

Charles Reuben, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

Quo vadis 

K udos for your article 
Bom to runs 31 May — 
6 June). However, your state¬ 
ment "Bangladesh .seems to 
know what to do with the 
refugees; India doesn’t", 
needs to be corrected. 

As a matter of fact, not 
only Bangladesh but everyo¬ 
ne except India, seems to 
know what to do with the 
refugees. This is ample rea¬ 
son to demand the resigna- 


TIm Bombay stock market: a bleak future for Investors? 



lion of the Congress(l) 
government. 

A, Ghosh, Texas (USA) 

■ The plight of the Chakma 
refugees is deplorable to the 
extreme. Bangladesh has 
been playing dirty with the 
Rohingyas and the Chak- 
mas. More so due to India’s 
incompetence in tackling the 
problem. What are the high- 
priests of Human Rights 
doing for the aggrieved and 
the displaced? The Chakmas 
have been fleeing the Chitta¬ 
gong hills for their lives. 
What India should be doing 


vailing in Kashmir at that 
time. 

There was a total collapse 
in the state’s administrative 
machinery and Jagmohan 
had to work relentlessly to 
pull the stale out of its worst 
phase of terrori.st tunnoil. 

The immature decision to 
recall Jagmohan, at the beh¬ 
est of certain fundamentalist 
forces, has proved to be a 
blunder. Many lost their 
lives and thousands have 
fled their homeland. Politici¬ 
ans are trying to divide the 
Indians on the lines of caste 



The Chakmas: nowhere to go 

at the moment is mobilise 
international opinion on the 
issue, get Bangladesh to take 
back the Chakmas and reha¬ 
bilitate them honourably. 

L. Rohini, TIruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 


The other side 

H istory had been created 
when Jagmohan, former 
Governor of Jammu and 
Kashmir, single-handedly 
retrieved Kashmir for India 
(Give it up? 3 — 9 May). 

Unfortunately, this earlier 
image soon changed due to 
the false propaganda carried 
on by vested interests and 
certain human rights acti¬ 
vists. Such attempts have 
hurt the sentiments of a large 
number of people who have 
witnessed the situation pre¬ 


and religion for their politi¬ 
cal gains, but no one is bothe¬ 
red about human lives, 
which have become so cheap 
in the hands of the terrorists. 
VIjayRalna, Baroda (Gujarat) 

Misunderstood 
and aiionated 

T hanks for the sensible 
media analysis on *Chin- 
ky Culture ’ (24 — 30 May) 
by Gangadhar. 

Most of us in the north 
east feel that the central poli¬ 
cy makers and the main¬ 
stream media are busy high¬ 
lighting the morbid and 
superficial sides of our socie¬ 
ty and culture. This bias is 
demoralising and discrimi¬ 
natory and will only succeed 
in alienating us from the rest 
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of the country. Such reports 
hurt the sentiments of the 
people of the region and also 
create a misconception 
among the rest of the Indians. 
Danihar Shougaljam, 

Kakching (Manipur) 


To sign or not to 
sign 

I ndia should not sign the 
NPT {The nuclear 
option, 17 — 23 May). With 
two potential opponents in 
Pakistan and China, the US 
should not be asking India to 
sign the treaty. And India, 
too, for its part, should not be 
tempted to sign such a treaty 
at the behest of the US. And 
if India does decide to endor¬ 
se the NPT, it would only 
ensure US supremacy all 
over the world as a result. 
Suresh Kumar MN, Udipi 
(Kerala) 

More problems? 


B anning the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam 



iWTigers of Tamil Eelam as u 

in India was a step in the but! 

right direction ( Taming the V 

Tigers, 31 May — 6 June). war 
As the article suggested, the re ir 
ban is likely to be effective. poir 
But with Jayalalitha at the blac 
helm of affairs in Tamil Mul 

Nadu, it is possible that the for \ 
chief minister might use the of Si 
ban to her advantage. So, re oi 
whether the banning of the V,K. 

TIm ngm: what will thay do now? 


Sonia Qandhl: not fdr polKIca 

Tigers will give rise to more 
problems remains to be seen. 

DIneah Prasad, Hyderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh) 

Thanks, but... 

T hanks for the photo¬ 
feature on Gul Muham¬ 
mad {The world’s shortest 
man, 17 — 23 May). 

However, 1 would like to 
point out a factual error in 
the write-up. Gul Muham¬ 
mad’s height is not 22 inches 
as mentioned in your article, 
but 22.5 inches. 

We had been looking for¬ 
ward to the eight-page featu¬ 
re in colour,and were disap¬ 
pointed to find the same in 
black and white. And Gul 
Muhammad is still waiting 
for his complimentary copy 
of Sunday carrying the featu¬ 
re on him! 

V.K. Sharma, New Delhi 



No politics, 
please 

W hat Sonia is doing at 
the moment is good 
for the nation as well as for 
theCongress(I) {The year 
after, 24 — 30 May). Taking 
into account what happened 
with Indira, and then Rajiv, 
it would be ideal on her part 
if she restricted herself to 
looking after the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi Foundation. It would be 
wise on her part not to vie for 
the prime ministership just 
because "Rajiv loyalists" 
demand it, or because she is 
Rajiv’s widow. 

In P.V. Narasimha Rao, 
we have an efficient Prime 
Minister. He is an intellec¬ 
tual and has a clean image. 
His firm decisions have 
stood the country in good 
stead, especially when its 
economy is in the doldrums. 
Santosh NIyogI, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

Those were the 
days 

T he article London Days 
(22—28 March) carried 
some factual inaccuracies on 
international diplomacy. 

I have served three High 
Commissioners and I can 
say that Nayai- was as much 
interested in "publicity" as 


others, if n^ more. Inciden¬ 
tally, the "curry lunch" for 
the British media did not 
become an institution 
because of Kuldip N^yar, 
nor was it initiated by him. 
The tradition of curiy lun¬ 
cheon at the India House is 
very old. 

Though Kuldip Nayar is 
himself a journalist, I don't 
think it made things any 
easier for him to have a 
closer access to the "media 
Mughals" in London. It 
would also be interesting to 
know how many senior Bri¬ 
tish ministers visited India 
during Nayar’s tenure and* 
how many major deals were 
signed in that period. 

Surendra Kumar, Ambassador 
of India, Maputo Mozambique 

strike away 




Sadiln TMdullcar: making 

wavaa 

T he Indian cricket star, 
Sachin Tendulkar, seems 
to be on his way to more and 
more success ( The great Indi¬ 
an tyke-away, 24 — 30 
May). It is all very fine to be 
discussed at pubs, but he will 
have to be more consistent in 
his performance, if he is to 
secure his place in the York¬ 
shire team. 

Many cricketers have 
faded after a few big knocks. 
So, Tendulkar should put his 
head down and keep playing 
his strokes. He should not, as 
a rule, bother himself with 
anything else at all. 

M. Narula, Chandigarh 
(Punjab) 
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CA.iNA.Ryv. BANK. - Another YMt, Another Step Higher 


♦ OwnM Funds 

: Rs. 779.00 crores 

♦ Reserves 

: Rs. 665.00 crores 

♦ Net Profit 

: Rs. 157.00 crores 

♦ Rate of Dividend 

: 22% 

♦ Owned Fund 


Deposit Ratio 

: 5.47% 


4 Retains No. 1 position among all nationalised 
banks In terms of owned funds & net profits 

^ Over one million new Deposit Accounts added 

4 Cancard continues to be the market leader with 
membership crossing 1,50,000 

^ Bagged the ISTD national award for the BEST 
HRD PRACTICES 


BALANCE SliEET AS AT 31ST MARCH, 1992 



As at 

As at 


As at 

As at 

CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 

31.3.1992 

31.31991 

ASSETS 

31.3.1992 

31.3.1991 


(Rs m OOO's omitted) 


(Rs. in OOO’s omitted) 

Capital 

114,23,64 

75,23.64 

Cash and Balances with 

Reserve Bank of India 

1607,80,01 

2204,31,25 

Reserves and Surplus 

665,00,00 

525,00,00 

Balances with Banks and 



Deposits 

14238,15,20 

12368,31,96 

Money At Call and Short Notice 

701,61,69 

539.76,97 




Investments 

5250,81,78 

4426.90.60 

Borrowings 

577,12,80 

1316.84,70 

Advances 

7999,85,30 

7073.04.72 

Other Liabilities and Provisions 

863,41,73 

841.17,52 

Fixed Assets 

130,46,72 

121.08.94 




1 

Other Assets 

767,37,87 

761,45.34 

TOTAL 

16457,93,37 

15126,57.82 

TOTAL 

16457,93,37 

15126,57,82 




Contingent Liabilities 

9487,36,52 

6004,54,38 




Bills for collection 

1680,13,67 

885.77.35 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31ST MARCH, 1992 





As at 31.3.1992 

As at 31.3.1991 




ffls. in OOO's omitted) 

(R$. in OOO's omitted) 

1 

INCOME 

Interest Earned 

1831,32,45 

1538,22,92 



Other Income 

251,69,45 

167.36,80 



TOTAL 

2083,01,90 

1705,59,72 

2 

EXPENDITURE 

Interest Expended 

1103,71,77 

991,16,43 



Operating Expenses 

468,96,11 

402,83.66 



Provisions and Contingenaes 

353,74,62 

175,55,39 



TOTAL 

1926,42,50 

1569,55,48 


NET PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 


156,59,40 

136.04.24 

3. 

APPROPRIATIONS 





1 

A Statutory Reserve 

32,00,00 

25,00,00 


Transfers to 

B. Special Reserve 

108.00.00 

100,00,00 


J 

C. Government 

16,59,40 

11,04.24 



TOTAL 

156,59.40 

136.04,24 









BANK. 




(A Govt, of India Undertaking) 
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H.O., J.C. Road, Bangalore 560 002 
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ftK IMUWrHtTni«$OflNOIA 



■ 1 thouglit I would be like 
Pi0d Pipbr.i.1 thought I 

$tttt selling tbeams. 

Mehta. 

eontmwirsUU stockmarhet 
htv^,eifttrhewas 
^itrtsted recently 

■ The principal 
ooospiniCHsarethe 
.tMidim who ate getting 
«way WiU) evesything as if 
ao^btihi^ipened. 

GBpn^FlSRNANDBa 

leader, on the 


■ I swear that I shall 
purify the Gangotri from 
which the filth of 
corruption seeps into the 
heart and arteries of our 
polity. 


Ram jErniMAiANi, noted 
legaNuminary and 
presidential candidate 

■ The nation has no 
alternative to the Cottgress 
and the Congress has no 
alternative to Narasimha 
Rao. 

V.N. Gadgil. Congressff) 
spokesman 

■ They (Gujarat Jmata 
Dal nie 0 ib«s>have now 
joined the Congress for 
mon^ and power to 
promote their own 
business interests. 

Madhavsinh SoUNta 
former extemedc^cdts 
madster, ontheDed's 
MUrgemtidt Uie Congress 
inOi^arat 


■ The day Sonia Gandhi 
reused die Congress 
leadership like ChanalQra 
and Vishwamitra, she 
acquired the position of a 
kinginakieri 


RatnakarPandey, 
Congress (I}MP 

■ I am riot a bowing chief 
minster. I am adatedevil 
chidfifiiinislet:. 

LalooFrasadYa^av, 
Bihar cldifminister 

■ ThelritttaDalmay 
bum away lik0 abooster 
rocket But the Todoet has 
placed the gotd (rfsodal 
justice Bmdy in orbit 

V.P. SntGH,7anafa Dal 
leader 

■ l(w«|<|op9goae 
conetiiaion. I blew I was a 
a d mib ft ^^wof^|0. 

KAnwKkANittJIbi 
^dctor.gfierkeiwatHie 
HdwDeOd ty-eleietiotis 


■ Archery is not like other 
spon where an opponent, 
can interfere with your 
performance. Here one 
competes with oneself at 
alltirnes. 


LimbaRAM, archer 


■ Any marriage is like a 
pair of favourite jeans. 
When you out-grow it you 
have to discard it and go in 
fbranewpair. 

PoojA 'Bwnr,film actress 



MWMY 31 -ar Jim t«K 




















SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


Spirit of resurgence 

Narasimha Rcio's radicalism has stolen the thunder from the BJP 


Appearances can 
be remarkably 
deceptive. On the 
lace of It, a banal 
beauty contest bet* 
ween two pomp¬ 
ous film stars in 
New Delhi and an 
exercise in remote 
Giridih involving 
"Jharkhandis” and "Bajrangis" seem 
bereft of any larger significance. But 
every test of the popular mood is import¬ 
ant and there are two interconnected les¬ 
sons to be drawn from the by-elections 
! of 8 June First, that P V Narasimha 
Rao continues to ride high in the minds 
of the electorate; and second, that the 
BJP, which looked at one time to be 
emerging as the govcrnment-m-waiting, 
has suffered a major setback 

The reality of Congress advance and 
BJP retreat are inseparable for the sim- 
pje reason that they are linked to an 
appreciation of a single phenomenon: 
change. 

Flamstrung by the presence of an 
inept leader who lacked vision and a feel 
for ground realities, the Congress fought 
the 1991 general election on the non¬ 
platform of stability. Notwithstanding 
the radical line print of the party mani¬ 
festo, Rajiv Gandhi’s thrust during the 
prolonged election campaign was essen¬ 
tially status quoist. 

Unlike 1984, when popular disquiet 
over the brutal assassination of Indira 
Gandhi was coupled with a willingness 
to accept a generational change in poli¬ 
tics. Rajiv Gandhi in 1991 lacked the cre¬ 
dibility and reassurance to offer Indians 
a vision of the future. Consequently, the 
Congress campaign lacked vigour and 
direction, and had it not been for the tra¬ 
gedy at Sriperumbudur, it is unlikely 
that the parly would have crossed the 
200 mark In the Lok Sahha. 

That lacuna was filled by Lai Krishna 
Advani and the BJP. To fanatical secula¬ 
rists wedded to a tradition of Hindu- 
bashing, the BJPoffensivc may have see¬ 
med dangerously akin to creeping 
fascism. But here too. appealances are 
deceptive. The saffron advance of 1991, 


immortalised in popular mythology as 
the ‘Ram leliar , ow ed as much to a com¬ 
mitment to the Ram Junmabhoomi tem¬ 
ple in Ayodhya as to a radical vision of 
the future 

The BJP secured voles in regions well 
ouiside-the purview of the ‘Ram lehar 
lor the precise reason that the Hindu 
resurgence promised a sharp rupture 
with the past A vole for Hindu raslitra 
was also a vote for positive change, a fac¬ 
tor which prompted erstwhile pillars of 
the establishment to flock to the party in 
droves. 

T he political lesson of the previous 
general election may not have been 
apparent to cvervonc. but it w^as certain¬ 
ly grasped by P. V. Narasimha Rao. Capi¬ 
talising on the balance of payments cri¬ 
sis and the IMF-World Bank condition¬ 


alities, he unleashed a series of radical 
reforms which, if taken to their logical 
conclusion, will transform the face of 
India Rao may not be ideologically com¬ 
mitted to the capitalist resurgence that 
the country is whlnessing. Nor for that 
matter are Congressmen enamoured of a 
regime that will, in due course, deny 
them the free meal tickets of patronage 
politics. 

What matters to Indians is that someo¬ 
ne at the top has aroused himself from 
lethargic slumber and is willing to trans¬ 
form a decrepit system so as to give maxi¬ 
mum scope to individual initiative The I 

apparent loss of sovereignty is \ 

undoubtedly of concern to the intelli- j 

gcntsia brought up on a heady diet of J 

Marxism and anti-Americanism. To the i 

electorate, however, Rao's perestroika ■ 

IS evidence of popular empowerment. j 



Today, the BJP 
which claimed to 
be the 
govemment-in- 
waiting, has 
suffered a major 
setback. 
The party has 
beencau^ton 
the wrong foot 
Therefore, ifs 
high time that 
Lk. Advani 
endorsed the 
new frontier 
spirit in fierce 
and unequivocal 
terms 
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This transformation of the mood is 
reflected in the popular reaction to the 
securities scandal involving Harshad 
Mehta, in terms of scale, the Rs 3,079 
crore scam leaves the Rs 64 crorc Bofors 
scandal wcll,^nd truly m the shade. But, 
whereas Bofors precipitated a major 
political upheaval resulting in Rajiv 
Gandhi's electoral defeat in 1989, Har¬ 
shad Mehta's war dance through the 
stock markets has scarcely created a poli¬ 
tical ripple. Even the demands for the 
resignation of Manmohan wSiiigh are fee¬ 
ble compared to the outrage over 
Madhavsinh Solanki’s freelance subter¬ 
fuge of the Bofors enquiry. 

The relative indifference is partly a 
result of the sheer complexity of the 
fraud. People arc familiar with kick- 
backs and commissions, but the best 
efforts ot financial journalists have not 
succeeded in demystifying the contor¬ 
tions of the big bull's double forward 
deal. At the end of the day, there is 
uncertainty over who is truly responsi¬ 
ble for the pilferage of public funds: Har¬ 
shad Mehta or the banks 

But this legitimate confusion should- 
not be allowed to distract from the fact 


that the securities scandal has not promp¬ 
ted a political reaction because it runs 
counter to the popular mood. There is a 
real desire to give liberalisation a fair 
chance and a marked disinclination to 
champion a counter-offensive that could 
end up jeopardising change. It is this wil¬ 
lingness to experiment with real change 
that also explains why spiralling infla¬ 
tion has not brought the middle classes 
out on the streets banging pots and pans 
and demanding the immediate ouster of 
the government. 

Indeed, so profound are the expecta¬ 
tions from the Rao regime that even 
government employees in New Delhi, 
who arc likely to be the first casualties of 
the cutback in state spending, preferred 
the Congress hero to the BJP star. The 
message is out and out political: people 
arc fed up with the status quo and will 
support the party that ofters change. 

R ao’s ability to inject a radical dimen¬ 
sion into the moribund Congress 
has, in effect, stolen the thunder from the 
BJP. With the Ram Janmabhoomi issue 
bogged down in legal wranglings, it is 
the Prime Minister who is setting the 




Narasimha Rao 
unleashed a 
series of radical 
reforms in 1991 
which, if taken to 
their logical 
conclusion, will 
transform the 
face of India. 
Today, he 
continues to ride 
hi^inthe 
minds of the 
electorate for he 
epitomises the 
yearning for 
modem 
nationhood 


national agenda. The BJP has been 
.caught on the wrong foot, not least 
because it allowed its residual anti- 
Congressism to get the belter of its refor¬ 
mist zeal. The party’s economic policy 
document is a case in point. It is not that 
the BJP has turned its back on its own 
manifesto and is now championing the 
Nehruvian status quo. Far from it. 

The problems are one of projection 
and v(x:abulary. By stressing the South 
Korean and early Japanese models of 
development in (he disingenuous garb 
oi' Swadeshi and antoJaya, the BJP end¬ 
ed up confusing its supporters. This wgus 
compounded by Advani’s definite 
endorsement of liberalisation and Murit 
Manohar Joshi's carping indictment of 
the Rao government. Worse, the exagge¬ 
rated dependence on outmoded Gandhi- 
an concepts gave rise to an impression 
that the BJP is backward looking and 
caught in a time warp. 

True, political battles have traditional¬ 
ly not been resolved on the strength of 
economic policies, a reason why many 
BJP leaders preferred to keep their dissa¬ 
tisfaction with the economic resolution 
private. However, a party that claims to 
be the govemment-in-waiting, cannot 
afford to convey an image of indecision I 
over issues of such grave national con¬ 
cern The BJP opted for the mindless¬ 
ness of Lohiaile anii-Congrcssism when 
the situation demanded clarity on alter¬ 
natives. Where the need was for an 
audacious mix of radical capitalism com¬ 
bined with moral resurgence — a judici¬ 
ous blend of Swatantra Party economics 
and Hindu nationalism — the BJP chose 
negativism. The result, an erosion of its 
positive identity and an inability to be in 
the vanguard of reformism, has been 
reflected m the by-elections. 

Rather than blame the result on the 
high-handedness of Congress sup¬ 
porters who apparently left nothing to 
chance, Ad\ani should explore the impli¬ 
cations of a political drift whereby, it is 
Rao rather than the BJP who now epito¬ 
mises the yearning for modem nation- 
h(H)d. Reverting to the business of an 
unfinished temple in Ayodhya could 
resolve some of these problems. But the 
BJP should he mindful that even Ram 
may not have the same impact as he did 
earlier unless the assertion of identity is 
coupled with a fierce and unequivocal 
endorsement of the new frontier spirit. 
India is undergoing a parallel resurgen¬ 
ce and the two strands are 
complementary. • 









Cha<^not 

Khalistan 


Now, Hindu mercenaries are 
being hired by the Punjab militants 


O nce the centre of India’s 
Green Revolution, Punjab 
is now producing a new 
crop —armed milnanis - 
with the abundant manure 
of unemployment, frustration and 
resentment. 

That the poisonous growth has conti¬ 
nued for nearly a decade proves the cen¬ 
tral goNcrnment’s inability to check it 
The large-scale deployment ot the army 
along with 4!S() companies ot paramilita¬ 
ry troops, 6(),(KK) policemen, 
l(),(KK)-iS.()(X) special police officers 
and 20.(KK) home guards has only harde¬ 
ned the resolve of the militants to cripple 
the Beant Smgh-led Congress 
government. 

Instead ot going into the causes of per¬ 
sistent terrorism, senior police otficiaK 
m Chandigarh talk smugly of a "fierce 
power struggle" among different milit¬ 
ant groups, some of which have broken 
away from others. 

They speak of a command structure 
of five different Panthic Committees 
under whose leadership the militants 
operate 


The large-scale 
deployment of 
the army has 
hardened the 
resolve of the 
militants to crip¬ 
ple the Beant 
8lngh4ed 
Congress 
government 


• Hie Damdami 
Committee 


Taksal Panthic 


• The Ciurbachan Singh 
Panthic Committee. 


• The Akal 
C'ommittec 


Federation Panthic 


'These committees have grouped 
themselves into three camps: the pro- 
Damdami Taksal camp, the Babbar 
Khalsa (anti-Taksal) camp and one led 
by Dr Sohan Singh. The Babbars are 
Lindeigoing a split between the I'alwm- 
dcr Singh and Subedar Singh factions. 

The militant strike groups are divided 
among themselves, too There are three 


X 
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• The original Wassan Singh Panthic 
Committee. 

• The splinter Babbar Khalsa group that 
broke away from the Damdami Taksal 
Panthic Committee after Operation 
Black Thunder in P)8S, referred to as 
the Panthic Committee (Dr Sohan Singh 
group) 






Manochal L 


tactions of the Khalistan C-ommando 
Force (KCF), three of the All India Sikh 
Students Federation (AISSF) and two of 
the Bhindranwalc Tiger Force of 
Khalistan (B'TFK), which are subject to 
the orders of the Sohan Singh Panthic 
Committee. Intelligence officials claim 
there are LSf) organisations with militant 
links, 2(K) hard-c'ore terrorists and 1,400 
listed gangs. 

Gangs that were obscure yesterday 
have become important today, the 
change in status coming invariably after 
major "hits", such as blasts in crowded 
places. Fxamples are the Khalistan 
National Army, which has been active 
in Uttar Pradesh, Khalistan Liberation 
Army IKLA), and the Bhindranw ale Saf¬ 
fron Tiger Force, which was responsible 
for the Rudrapur bomb blast. 

The militants continue to enter India 
after being trained and motivated in 
Pakistan, not aerbss the .sealed Punjab 
border any longer but via the Kutch, 
Rajasthan's Ganganagar area and 
Jammu. 

A n official affirmed that the movc- 
ment,which had strong rekgious and 
ideological overtones when it started in 
1983, has now been "infiltrated by crimi¬ 
nals and mercenaries". These elements 
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cut across religion and community. 

The most notorious example is a 
30-year old father of two, Narindcr Pal, 
a Hindu, who was arrested for planting 
bombs in Balala, near Amritsar. Pal was 
responsible for the explosion that killed 
35 and maimed 60 others in the Ramna- 
vami procession in Batala, near Amrit¬ 
sar, on 3 April, 1990. Driven by poverty, 
he confessed, he had done the job for a 
paltry Rs4,(K)0. 

He said the explosive device, which 
was set off by a remote sensor and fitted 
into a lunch box, was handed to him by 
Sarabjit Singh and Santokha Singh of 
the KAF, shortly before the procession 
was to start. The two militants had told 
him to leave the device in Ihc crowded 
area, press a button and walk away. He 
had not walked 5(K) metres from the spot 
when he heard the deafening explosion, 
he recalled in his confession. 

Pal is from Harpura village in the Sri 
Hargobindpur police station area. He 
said he first came in contact with the two 
militants, nicknamed Sabba and Santok¬ 
ha, through a person in his village who 
was married to a sister of Sabba. He had 
migrated to Batala in early 1990 and did 
several odd jobs before accepting his 
first assignment as a mercenary for the 


militants, the Ramnavami'explosion. 

He was paid Rs 3,(K)0 for his second 
job, an abortive attempt on the lives of 
two senior police officers, the SP (head¬ 
quarters), Ranicsh Chandcr, and SP 
(operations), J.P. Singh on 6 June, 1990. 
But the bomb went off before the police¬ 
men came to the spot. 

After Sabba and Saniokha were killed 
in an encounter with the police. Pal was 
given Rs 2,(X)() by the KLA for placing a 
bomb in a liquor vend in the Simbol 
Chowk area on 3 April. The explosion 
did not kill anyone but was powerful 
enough to have brought down three 
buildings with its impact. He was paid 
Rs 3,0()0 for planting yet another bomb 
in Chakri Ba/ar on 20 May, that injured 
three. Pal said the rnilitanls had contact¬ 
ed him four days before he was apprehen¬ 
ded and told him to place a bomb in a 
liquor vend opposite Batala’s civil ho.spr- 
tal. The militants were to contact him as 
soon they had assembled the bomb. But 
they didn’t.show up. 

B eing clean-shaven. Pal found it easy 
to perfonn jobs for the militants in 
the predominantly Hindu neigh¬ 
bourhoods of Batala. When the police 
arrested him, they found in his posses¬ 


Narinder Pal, a 
Hindu 
mercenary, 
finds It easy to 
perform jobs for 
the militants In 
the 

predominantly 

Hindu 

neighbourhoods 
of Batala 


sion four watches for use in explosive 
devices, wires, dry battery cells, a solder¬ 
ing rod and a quantity of explosives. 

Pal is now being advertised as an 
example of the extent to which militan¬ 
cy in Punjab has been taken over by anti- 
I s(Kials. "The entire movement is now 
manned by criminals," asserted a senior 
intelligence official of the Punjab Poli¬ 
ce. 

"The situation had got out of hand 
when the National Front came to power 
in 1989, but it was brought under control 
when Gen. O.P. Malhotra became the 
Governor," aa* intelligence official said. 

He explained that the militants’ strate¬ 
gy now was to destabilise the Beam 
Singh government by destroying the 
judicial and administrative system in the 
state and provoking a communal back¬ 
lash. 

"The situation now is so complex that 
it is hard to think of a solution," the offici¬ 
al admitted. If chief minister Beam 
Singh has dissuaded the Centre from 
announcing another political "package", 
it is from a recognition of the fact that 
Punjab is a battle between Indian nation¬ 
alism and Sikh pride, and a battle is what 
it is destined to be. • 

NlmrnlMhni/CImndlgmh \ 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Blaming it 
at Rio 


The Earth Summit: the world accuses 
the USA of scuppering crucial measures to 
save the planet 


T here was a certain vibrancy in 
ihe air and a sense of urgency 
among even casual visitors at 
Rio dc Janeiro, the new ecolo¬ 
gical Mecca of the world. 
From 1-12 June, the Brazilian city 
played host to 30,(XX) delegates, activ¬ 
ists and journalists and nearly 160 heads 
of governments, who met to consider 
the possible ways of saving planet Earth. 

There was palpable tension all 
through the meet organised by the Unit¬ 
ed Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development (UNCED), as people 
realised that lime was ninning out for 
life on Earth and corrective measures 
had become a now-or-never proposi¬ 
tion. While diplonicits, ministers and 
heads of governments representing diffe¬ 


rent global and regional interests tried to 
reconcile widely divergent views, the 
Global Forum,a parallel meet of environ¬ 
mentalists and gras.sroots activists from 
the world over, kept up the pressure on 
the politicians at the official Summit. 

The proceedings of the summit in Rio 
Centre, the sprawling conference venue 
35 km away from the main city, turned 
out to be a verbal duel between the 
world’s rich and the poor nations. They 
desperately tried to guard their own inte¬ 
rests which were often at vanance with 
those of the planet they were meeting to 
save. The affluent North, with its extra¬ 
vagant lifestyles, and the pauperised 
South, wallowing in poverty, often wor¬ 
ked at crosspurposes. 

The differences were rooted in reality 


Thousands of people gatheied to protest the US’ "big 
bully" attitude. Holding posters that screamed, "Bush is 
a four letter word", the demonstrators marched two km 
to vent their anger 
















and aniving at a consensus on most 
crucial issues involved marathon deba¬ 
tes. The world, for instance, produced 
40,000 new cars every eight hours; the 
transport sector contribute 20 per cent 
to the global warming last year; most 
Americans eat four to six times the 
amount of protein required for good heal-, 
th; every steak has the same global warm¬ 
ing effect as a 2S-mile drive in a car — 
facts that mainly related to the North. 
And, gradually, all anger was directed at 
one central target; the United Stales 
(US). 

In fact, the US role threatened to over¬ 
shadow the crucial questions of environ¬ 
ment and ecology and turn the meet into 
a political debating forum. Months of 
careful work and detailed negotiations 
stood on the verge of being undone. The 
US stuck to its guns and refused to sign 
the crucial biodiversity treaty, which 
sought to protect the Earth’s complex 
ecosystems and varied life forms, by sug¬ 
gesting bilateral cooperation between 
the developed and developing countries. 

The .sense of outrage created by this 
blatant refusal was compounded by the 
fact that the US was solely responsible 
for watering down the Climate Conven¬ 
tion to a string of ineffective clauses. It 
refused to conunit itself on any specific 
reduction in the emission of carbon 
dioxide and other ‘greenhouse’ gases 
and ensured that little came about in 
checking the disastrous phenomenon of 
global warming. 

'The US opposition to these treaties 
and its refusal to make any financial com¬ 
mitment militated against the very spirit 
of the Earth Summit—perhaps the larg¬ 
est gathering of heads of state in history. 
In fact, said a spokesman of the environ¬ 
mental group, Greenpeace, that the US 
position ran counter to the Tokyo Decla¬ 
ration, the basis of the Earth Conven¬ 
tion, which had stressed that the develop¬ 
ed countries must sharply reduce the bur¬ 
den they impose on the carrying capaci¬ 
ty of the Earth’s ecosystem. 

T he predictable happened. In the face 
of growing public pressure, all the 
"world blocks” rallied against the US 
intransigence. The Organisation for Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), the Group of 77 countries and, 
even its traditional allies (Gennany, for 
instance) made their anti-US stand clear. 

It was a development that gladdened the 

Oamoiistratora In Munkh: th* 
IndunIrlalM nations am thn MgiMt 
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J«M Fonda with hor husband Tod Tumor at tho Qlohal Forum: attacking tho US 


Indian delegation, which saw it as a vie* 
tory and a sure sign that the developing 
coi^trics would win the battle in the end. 

'ifhe chorus of protest against the US 
prompted every European country to 
publicly condemn the way the crucial 
treaties on climate convention and bio¬ 


diversity were being diluted. "I must say 
frankly that the outcome is not what we 
expected. There should have been more 
clear signals that they should cut down 
contribution,” said the Austrian environ¬ 
ment minister, Ruth Frankl Zenkl. 

As the criticisms mounted, even the 


countries which were expected to back 
the US, were forced to take a definite 
stand. "The biodiversity convention is 
the most significant development in the 
field of conservation and sustainable use 
of living resources in a generation,” said 
Ros Kelly, the Australian environment 
minister, adding forcefully, "It is disap¬ 
pointing that the US has not so far indica¬ 
ted that they will sign. I urge them to do 
so, if not in the interests of the living 
things on the planet, then in their own 
self-interest." 

Japan, the old US-baiter took its chan¬ 
ce, providing an interesting counter¬ 
point to the US. Former Japanese Prime 
Minister Takeshita made it clear in his 
speech in the plenary session that the 
onus of protecting the environment lay 
more on the developed world because it 
consumed so much more. Takeshita 
added, "The destruction of the global 
environment has been caused in large 
pans by the activities of the developed 
countries.” It was a shrewd move that 
further isolated the US. 

Far removed from the diplomatic 
language that couched the disaffection 
at the Earth Summit was California 
Governor Jerry Brown’s scathing attack 
on US President George Bush at the 


Wttmingup 


Poor and rich nations differ on the Ways to end the 
'greenhousd effect* 


C limatic changes ha\^b^n identii*. 

Tied by scientists as tto single 
. greatest risk the Birth tyiUliiipe in me 
, coming centdty. the n^|oir ijiseson. 
for such changes is gtehid iverffliin g, 

, caused by the emission hf huge 4uan' 
titles of carbon dioxide ai^ other 
greenhouse gases, resulting from die 
burning of fossil fuels. 

The probiero, according to the 
inter-governmental panel on cHmate 
change, is more serious dian it is ima< 
gined. The immediate t^sk is to cot 
carbon dioxide emission by 50 to 80 
per cent to anest global heating, tf 
not, the Earth' Ml be wanjiier.t^ 
three degrees Celsius eVeiy decade 
an alarming rise by any standard. 

It was to tackle this problem that 
.the inter-govemmental negotiating 
committee met in New Yoik, in May, 
in a preliminary round before the 


^ IjB^ Summit gpt under way. Its 
results, however, fell short of target. 
'ThOvUitiited Stktesttwxessfulljr scuttl¬ 
ed any agreement to reduce global 
wamung and rehned to commit 
itself on cutting down the emission 
of carbon dioxide and other green¬ 
house gates. 


The other developed countries, 
who are also major polluters and . ; 
cosumers of fossil fuels, followed , 
the US line, leaving—^in die, words 
of environmental forum Gr^peace ^ 

— "only a non-binding, environroen* 
tally insignificant agreement to be. ■ « 
signed in Rio. 

The framework convention did ^ 
not require indusbial nations tO;' ^ 
freeze or even reduce Catboh dioxldd ' 
emissions. Incidentally, they are res-' - ' 
ponsible for 80 per cent of the pro- 
blem. Moreover, it did not refer to 
any transfer of technology to develo- ■- 
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more outspoken Global Forum. Point¬ 
ing out that Bush had initially campaign¬ 
ed as an environment President and was 
on the verge of another election, Brown 
said, "I come from the US which has the 
power and the pollution. Unfortunately, 
George Bush is so confused ... that he 
thinks environment costs jobs. In actual 
fact, George Bush costs jobs." He 
added, "Bush is not committed to an 
environmentally sustainable future 
because his corporate buddies might 
lose money." 

What the leaders said in conference 
halls found natural expression in the 
thousands of people gathered at the 
Copacabana beach to protest the US’ 
"big bully" attitude. Holding posters 
that screamed, "Bush is a four letter 
word" and recalled Gandhi's saying, "If 
the people will lead the leader will fol¬ 
low", demonstrators marched two km to 
vent their anger against a country widely 
perceived as scuttling all that the Earth 
Summit had set out to achieve. 

H owever, if the rallying of forces 
against the US in the lirst internatio¬ 
nal conference since the disintegration 
of the Soviet Union was one crucial 
aspect of the Earth Summit, equally 


ping countries or to any specific fund-, 
ing that could enable them to adopt a 
"greenhouse-friendly" path of 
development 

Howevm’. observers were hopeful 
diat somediing {^tive would final¬ 
ly emerge, despite the convention's 
bias. The reasons for the optimism 
w^: 1) the convention bad to the 

phenonte.... of global warming: 
bdng officially and intranatiotially 
leCQgnised; 2) an ’Nbbologkal goal'^:. 
hadbe<mset:3)sornekind(^8piDe(i‘. ; 
dhtbfoi'governments tomview clim- 
md change was worked outi and 4) 
the Vdlnetabiliiy Of sniall islands, 
kwr-lying coastal zones and. otHer, 
"bthrly viOdm" areas Tike deseri reg¬ 
ions etc. had been acknowledged. 

Peihaps the most impassioned 
plea to stop global warming came 
ftom the iMme Minister of Tuvalu, a 
apitiiisiimd With. 

'ttny.-t" 

i8iand..witfa8 popidation of less than . 

' 19,000, js.inipedlldd.' 

Petha^ the Summit wOL 
give.the:mad)ancefen''ptyi^^^ i 


"Sluirfiig 
responsibilily 
means sharing 
casts. Osvsioping 
counWathava 
mads the iMst 
contribuUanto 
anvlronmantal 
degradation. They 
cannot be mads to 
bear the bulk of the 
burden for the 
rectification of past 
errors. Nor can th^ 
be denied the right 
todavatopmant," 
said Kamal Nath 



significant was the fact that the develop¬ 
ing countries held their own in today’s 
unipolar world. Making little or no con¬ 
cessions, the G-77, led by Pakistan, 
emerged as a group to be reckoned with. 

Successive G-77 meetings revealed 
its unshakeable stand that the developed 
countries must pay for the cost of consu¬ 
ming more in an environmentally threa¬ 
tened world when the developing countr¬ 
ies had their poverty and population pro¬ 
blems to deal with. 

"Sharing responsibility means shar¬ 
ing costs. Developing countries have 
made the least contribution to environ¬ 
mental degradation. They cannot be 
made to bear the bulk of the burden for 
the rectification of past errors. Nor can 
they be denied the right to develop¬ 
ment," said Kamal Nath in his plenary 
speech. Interestingly, he proposed a Pla¬ 
net Protection Fund, first conceived by 
Rajiv Gandhi, as an alternative funding 
mechanism for the world. 

If India expressed its displeasure 
openly, so did Pakistan as head of the 
G-77. In his speech at the plenary ses¬ 
sion, Saifullah Khan, Pakistan’s envi¬ 
ronment minister, stated, "We cannot 
save the environment, if the rich refuse 
to provide greater aid to the poor and are 
also reluctant to improve the terms of 
trade." 

The minister bemoaned the fact that 
the developed countries of the world had 
adopted an indifferent attitude towards 
the concessionary aid first proposed in 
the Stockholm conference, in 1972. 
"Either the world community, especial- 


I ly the industrialised countries have not 
taken the galloping scientific evidence 
of environmental degradation seriously 
or the protection and preservation of 
environment has not been able to evoke 
a response that it deserved," he .said. 

The definitive stand of the G-77 
countries translated into action. At the 
end of six days, only six developing 
countries had signed the compromised 
climate convention. These included Tri¬ 
nidad , Tobago and Brazil (as the host 
country). And, 16 had already signed the 
biodiversity treaty while many others 
lined up to do so. "This is just another 
recognition of the fact that we are in the 
right. It’s very clear. What the US finds 
flawed, others find attractive. "US has 
been shown its place in the changed 
world," said a member of the Indian 
delegation. 

And, so it went on. With points and 
counterpoints, charges and counterchar¬ 
ges, the debates led to an inter-flow of 
vital information in the largest conferen¬ 
ce in history. As Mostafa K. Tolbaof the 
United Nations Environment Program¬ 
me put it, "The treaties were the mini¬ 
mum on which the international commu¬ 
nity can agree. But the process of intema- 
tiortal law requires us, for better or 
worse, to walk before we run and to 
crawl before we walk." 

That was succinctly put. Even if the 
Earth Summit did not really achieve all 
that it had set out to, it established one 
thing beyond doubt: that environment is 
finally on the global agenda, • 

MInu 3mln/mo d0 Jmneiro 
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_ MANI SHANKAR AIYAR _ 

The hare 
and the tortoise 

A comparative look at Brazil and India 


The crescent 
sweep of the 
Copacabana 
reminds one irre- 
sistably of Marine 
Drive, Bombay. 
But the compari¬ 
son stops there. 
Physically, 
because where the 
sea at Bombay erashes against the bare 
rock battlements of Marine Drive, here 
bronzing bodies from every country of 
West Europe and North America (and, 
for at least the duration of the Earth Sum¬ 
mit, from virtually every country in the 
world) lie basking on the beach. Econo¬ 
mically, because the cars that whiz up 
and down the esplanade are not slow- 
moving Ambassadors and darling Maru- 
tis but every conceivable brand from the 
Jaguar and the Volvo to the Fiat and the 
Volkswagen Beetle. Neither the 
hawkers on the pavements nor the 
kiosks on the beach have the tatty, bed¬ 
raggled look of the pau-bhaji stall or the 
bhelpuri vendor. And, as the funicular 
railway sweeps you up to the feet of 
Cristo Rendentor, arms akimbo blessing 
the whole world from his perch a thou¬ 
sand metres above the city, you see 
below you the yachts bcibbing in the bay, 
spotless boulevards and gracious ave¬ 
nues, fashionable high-rise apanments 
that would bear comparison to Manhat¬ 
tan, the glitter and the glamour of an eco¬ 
nomic miracle. It is a slice of the First 
World implanted in the Third. Our ins¬ 
pector general of forests, with that arca¬ 
ne knowledge which sits so well on ins¬ 
pectors general, informs us that, within 
the municipal limits of Rio, there remain 
preserved over 8,000 acres of virgin 
forest. 

IT BEGAN as a mistake. One steamy 
January day, 400 years ago, wandering 
Portuguese explorers came upon the 
back waters of the bay and thought 
they'd seen a river: hence the name 


River of January, Rio de Janeiro. The 
"mistake" changed over the cenlunes 
into the "miracle": sugarcane and coffee 
plantations pushed Brazil to the first 
glimmerings of prosperity by the early 
decades of this century; the Great 
Depression of the Thirties caused a col¬ 
lapse of the international commodities 
market, knocking, in particular, the bot¬ 
tom out of coffee, but engendered, in 
reaction, in Brazil an import-substitu¬ 
tion industrialisation, financed largely 
by US capital, that took manufacturing 
to 35 percent of the Gross Domestic Pro¬ 
duct by the end of the Fifties. Between 
1947 and 1962, industrial output swell¬ 
ed by 262 per cent. There then followed 
the legendary foreign investment- 
induced "miracle" of the seven golden 
years from 1967 to 1974, with the 
annual rate of growth averaging 11 per 
cent (against the "Hindu" rate of growth 
of 3.5 per cent in India in these same 
years) and exports booming at an avera¬ 
ge of 27 per cent per annum! 

Today, Brazil has a per capita income 
of nearly US$ 2,500, somewhere betwe¬ 
en South Korea and Singapore. And this 
not for a city-size population like Singa- 


Rio de Janeiro is a 
slice of the First 
World implanted in 
the Third—spotless 
boulevards and 
gracious avenues, 
fashionable high-rise 
apartments that 
would bear 
comparison to 
Manhattan 


pore but for over 125 million people, the 
sixth largest in the world, in a country 
which, at 8.5 million square kilometres, 
is two-and-a-half times the size of India 
and the fifth largest in area in the world. 
Brazil’s Gross Domestic Product is the 
world’s tenth largest. Industry accounts 
for 60 per cent of GDP. Exports have 
consistently done well, the balance of 
trade surplus, even in so difficult a year 
as 1989, topping US$ 16 billion. 

Is Brazil the country we should be 
emulating? 

I AM picking at my dinner in the balmy 
late evening air under a gaily-coloured 
umbrella at a pavement cafe. The atmos¬ 
phere is redolent of streetwalkers; there 
are annies of them cruising the sidewal¬ 
ks. 

We are warned at the hotel not to take 
more than ten dollars worth of cruzeiros 
in our pockets when we stroll out in the 
evening for fear of being mugged. For 
the duration of the conference, the street 
children have been literally hounded off 
the streets. The government has struck a 
deal with the Fagins who control these 
Oliver Twists: go back to shanties 
while the largest gathering of heads of 
state and government in history takes 
place in Rio de Janeiro and we’ll make 
up for it with richer pickings when life 
gets back to normal. Some of the childr¬ 
en have resisted. Rumour has it that a 
few of the more recalcitrant have been 
shot dead. It sets a persuasive example. 

For the fact of the matter is that before 
we get too dazzled by the Brazilian eco¬ 
nomic miracle, we have to establish to 
our satisfaction that we will not have to 
pay the price in democratic liberties and 
common humanity that the Brazilians 
have paid, and are paying, to keep the 
miracle going. The precursor to the mira¬ 
cle was the military coup of 31 March, 
1964 which brought Humbferto Gastello 
Branco to the presidency. The next elec¬ 
tion Brazil knew was only 25 years later, 
the election of 1989, held at about the 
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V.P. SIntfi became Prime 
Minister mere weeks before 
Fernando Collor de Mello was 
sworn In as President of 
Brazil. The difference, of 
course, is that Collor Is still 
there. V.P. Singh Is gone with 
the wind 


same time as our own. V.R Singh beca¬ 
me Prime Minister mere weeks before 
Fernando Collor de Mello was sworn in 
as President of Brazil. The difference, of 
course, is that Collor is still there. V.P. 
Singh is gone with the wind. 

Collor, in 1990, inherited a situation 
which bore an eerie resemblance to the 
legacy which V.P. Singh and Chandra j 
Shekhar left to our country in 1991: a 
negative rate of growth; industrial 
growth down minus 2.6 per cent; an 
external debt burden of US$ 90 billion: 
inflation raging at 100 per cent per 
annum, that is 30 per cent a month, that 
is one per cent per day! 

MILITARY RULE for an entire genera¬ 
tion, from 1964 to 1990, seemed to have 
come full circle: for it was in economic 
chaos that the army took over—and in 
economic chaos that it departed; meanti¬ 
mes, it had bequeathed the country "an 
economic miracle". Is the miracle the 
illusion and chaos the reality; or is it the 
other way around? 

The most decisive contribution made 
to the health of the Brazilian economy 
by the military administration was what 
we in India would call an "exit policy". 
Exit policy in Brazil took the following 
shape; 

"Virtually all the radical and militant 
union leadership was replaced by inno¬ 
cuous government appointees. To prev¬ 
ent a return of the militants, the govern¬ 
ment has not hesitated to intervene to 
remove anyone who shows signs of 
being troublesome...(There has been) a 
skilful application of selective interven¬ 
tion to intimidate and immobilise union 
leadership...Few strikes were organised 
(after 1964) as a bargaining weapon or 
as an expression of general discon¬ 
tent...Union members lost whatever job 
security protection they had...Collective 
bargaining is out of the question...With 
a severely restricted labour movement, 
and a labour force very much exposed to 
the market forces, and an unsympathetic 
legal system, the government could 
offer prospective foreign investors a 
very docile work force. (A Critique of 
the Brazilian Economic Crisis in 
Perspectivey Professor K.D. Thomas, 

Le Trobe University, Melbourne, 1983: 
unpublished mimeograph available at 
the Fundacao Getulio Vargas, Rio de 
Janeiro). 

Would we want the same? 

The miracle of the generation has also 
been fuelled by external borrowings. At 
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the commencement of the Caslello dicta¬ 
torship, Brazil’s external debt stood at 
US$ 3 billion. By the time he gave way 
to his successor, it had risen to US$ 28 
billion; it now hovers close to US$ 100 
billion, more than two-thirds of it owed 
to foreign commercial banks. 

THE HEALTH of the US economy 
demanded that the Brazilian economy 
be put on oxygen. So, the World Bank 
was pressed to the cause. When that pro¬ 
ved derisory, the US put together a salva¬ 
ge package and despatched none other 
than cowboy Reagan himself to announ¬ 
ce the glad tidings. He landed in Brazil’s 
capital, Brasilia — and promptly 
announced how delighted he was to 
come to the rescue of "Bolivia"! When 
even that failed, the IMF stepped in. Col- 
lor’s New Stabilisation Plan is now 
doing for Brazil what Manmohan and 
Chidambaram are doing for India: 

• Fiscal reform to reduce budgetary 
deficits 

• Monetary reform to reduce the inter¬ 
nal debt burden 

• Administrative reform to cut govern¬ 
ment expenditure 

• Selective privatisation of state 
enterprises 

• Aggressive real devaluation 

• Abi^lilion of ad hoc duty exemption 
(similar, in consequence, to our aboli¬ 
tion of cash compensatory allowances) 

1 • Drastic reductions in items banned for 
import: Brazil has freed 1,3(X) items 
earlier banned 

• Reduction in maximum tariffs Irom 
105 percent (our maximum is still thrice 
that!) to 40 per cent and an average tariff 
of no more than 20 per cent in a 0-40 per 
cent range. 

WINSTON FRIT8CH, in his paper Bra^ 
zil’s Trade Strategy for the 1990s, in the 
OECD piiWicalion Strategic Options 
For Latin America in the J990s\ argues 
persuasively that such Chidambrian 
trade liberalisations can be sustained 
only if "trade restraints" are not used to 
fight "temporary exogenous .shocks" or 
"macroeconomic inconsistencies" 
(Manmohanji are you listening?) and 
provided, of course, macroeconomic 
policy ensures overall stability, real 
exchange rate stability and sustained 
growth. Those, as I understand it, consti¬ 
tute the precise parameters of our finan¬ 
ce minister’s strategy. 

The threat to our homegrown miracle- 

in-the-making does not come from gett- I 
_ 




Will the market eociallem of 
P.V. Narasimha Rao ensure 
that, by the turn of the 
century, the race goes to the 
slow but steady tortoise? 

ing enmeshed in what an American scho¬ 
lar of the Brazilian economy, Peter 
Evans, has tellingly characterised as the 
"triple alliance" — of foreign capital, 
stale capital, and local capital — which 
has made Brazil such an attractive desti¬ 
nation for foreign investment and com¬ 
mercial lending. We, like the Brazilians, 
can ensure that "the stale pre.serves the 
means whereby it can negotiate with 
international capital in order to serve 
‘national interests’ as well as meet most 
of the demands of the middle classes". 

Rather, the danger is the political one 
of whether we could (or would wish to) 
pay the price in political authoritarian¬ 
ism and institutionalise inequality that 
has been the sine qua non of the Brazili¬ 
an miracle: 

• "The perceived need for economic 
growth through stabilisation has justifi¬ 
ed the use of repression...The main actor 
in this process (has been) the military as 
an institution...the doctrine of national 
security, with its emphasis on the war 


against the enemy within, is used as justi¬ 
fication for brutal repression" (Author^ 
tarian Capitalism ed. Thomas C. Bru- 
neau and Philippe Faucher, 1981). 

• "The Brazilian miracle has never gain¬ 
ed the people’s faith, devotion and hope; 
on the other hand, it has resulted in privi¬ 
leges for the wealthy and punishment 
for those already sacrificed; it has come 
as a curse upon those who had not asked 
for it." (18 Catholic Bishops of the 
North-East: A Brazilian Miracle?) 

• With unemployment running at 21 
million of a work force of 75 ^million, 
and 35 per cent of wage-earning fami¬ 
lies receiving only one minimum wage 
or less, "it is clear that most Brazilians 
have received little or nothing from 
industrial growth since the Fifties". 
(K.D. Thomas, op. cit) 

• "Industrialisation, by means of close 
collaboration with foreign investment 
and technology, is the primary goal of 
these regimes. Order and the general abs¬ 
ence of politics, is considered a necessa¬ 
ry condition for investment and thus for 
development...Only a small proportion 
of the population has access to the con¬ 
sumer market." (Bruneau and Faucher, 
op cit.) 

• "Brazil experienced growth with unli¬ 
mited supplies of foreign credit at nearly 
negative real rates of interests...This 
created a foreign exchange illu¬ 
sion...The disastrous monetary and fis¬ 
cal mix in US economic policy (under 
Reagan)...(meant that for Brazil) the 
game was clearly over." (BraziVs Debt: 
From The Miracle To The Fund by Profs 
Edmar L. Bacha and Pedro S. Malan, 
unpublished mimeograph of the Pontifi¬ 
cal Catholic University of Rio de 
Janeiro.) 

• The highest quintile of the Brazilian 
population appropriates 63.3 per cent of 
total national income; the top ten per 
cent of landowners (latifundia) own 45 
per cent of the sown land while the bot¬ 
tom ten per cent (minifundia) make do 
with 1.5 per cent. {Brazil: Economic 
Memorandum.^ovldB^nk., 1984.) 

IS THIS where we would wish to head? 
Comprador capitalism of the Brazilian 
variety have certainly proved to be the 
hare of the Sixties-to-Eighties. Will the 
market socialism of P.V. Narasimha 
Rao ensure that, by the turn of the centu¬ 
ry, the race goes to the slow but steady 
tortoise? • 

(The views expressed in this column are those of its author 
af}d do not purport toconstitute an official statement of the 
Congress party's position.) 
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After the Jamia 
controversy: 
allegations of Muslim 
intolerance* 


ansoor Mumtaz lives in 
a state of perpetuaf 
dilemma. He is rich, 
veiy rich in fact, the 
descendant of a family 
^t has lived in Delhi since the days of 
'the Mughals, a very successful tMisiness* 
man and a frequent international travel* 
ler. Yet his life is in a sense completely 
boarded up. He cannot contemplate emu- i 
lating the free lifestyle of the rich Delhi* 
ites. He lives where he was bom: in the 
interiors of Lai Kuan, a Muslim ghetto 
in Old Delhi. He could easily afford e 
Mercedes but does not possess a car 
because the lanes leading to his house 
are too narrow and congested. For any¬ 
body else the obvious solution would be 
to move to one of New Delhi’s spacious 
up-market colonies. But for Mansoor 
Mumtaz the obvious is unthinkable. He 
is a Muslim. The ghetto is a womb. The 
outside world a source of endless trau¬ 
ma. He is comfortable in his large house 
where he has several telephones, com¬ 
puters and a fax machine to communica¬ 
te with the rest of Delhi and the world 
beyond. He might as well be living in 
another counuy. But Mumtaz is glad 
that he has not succumbed to the tempta¬ 
tion of leaving the ghetto. 

The sequestered world of Indian 
Muslims like Mansoor Mumtaz and the 
open spaces of secular India are further 
apart than Kipling’s east and west. A ser¬ 
ies of recent events seem to suggest that 
they can never meet. The Indian Muslim 
seems to believe that the outside world, 
is made up of Hindus, who are detemun*; 









IN-DEPTH 



In thn ghntto: Muslims don’t venture far 


eel U) deslroy his idendly, way o\ life ami 
dignity. Hindus, on the other hand, 
increasingly hcheve lhat Muslims are 
dclemuncd to wreck ihc secular expen- 
ment, boarded up in their mosques and 
ghettos, steeped in dogma, immune to 
changes and modernity and viciously 
intolerant of any transgressions on their 
religion and lifestyles. 


T he latest in a scries of events that has 
driven a wedge between the Muslims 
and majority Hindus is the fracas in New 
Delhi’s Jamia Millia University. The 
Hindus are sh(Kked by what they con¬ 
strue to be the fundamentalist face of 
Indian Muslims. Hie pro vice chancel¬ 
lor of Jamia Millia, Professor Mushirul 
Hasan, had told Sunday that while he 


found Salman Rushdie’s book The Sata- 
nic Verses offensive, Ije did not think 
that the book should be banned. The 
resulting furore was enough to make 
leaders like Syed Shahabuddin and Sah 
man Khurshid, union minister of state 
for commerce, demand Hasan’s resigna¬ 
tion. The University, under attack from 
Muslim students, had to be shut down. 
Hasan expressed regret for his state¬ 
ments. But that evidently was not 
enough. A death threat was issued again-. 
St him. 

The force of the Muslim outrage, the 
suggestion that a person did not have the 
right to express an opinion on a con¬ 
troversy, that he would have to die for it, 
was altogether ioo preposterous for a 
society which wants to Ixdieve it is tole¬ 
rant, where freedom of belief and expres¬ 
sion arc enshrined in the Constitution. 
That the Jamia Millia controversy might 
have been engineered, the pretext kept 
alive by vested interests and not sanctifi¬ 
ed by the majority of Delhi-based 
Muslim leaders, including Ahmed Buk¬ 
hari the Naib Imam of Jama Masjid, was 
not taken cognisance of. As far as the 
Hindus were concerned this was a total¬ 
ly unacceptable manifestation of 
Muslim fundamentalism. They were 
also outraged that students could issue a 
death threat against a person expressing 


Muslims: myth and reality □ All the cliches about the commiinit 


The archetypal Muslim is an object 
of derision. But are the notions about 
Muslims correct 

MUSLIMS ARE FANATICS 

Muslims certainly' have a very low 
tolerance level when it comes to their 
religion, their prophet and their holy 
book.s. This is because Islam is centr¬ 
ed around its scriptures, which are 
very clear and quite unambiguous 
abc^t what constitutes religiosity. 
Concepts of heresy, sacrilege and 
defilement are very strong. 

For several historical and sociolo¬ 
gical reasons, the Islamic identity has 
become very important for Muslims 
around the world. The collapse of 
Muslim power and the failure of 
most contemporary ideologies to 
solve the problems of the masses in 
Muslim countries has reinforced the 
tendency to emphasise the fundamen¬ 
talism of Islam. But rapidly changing 
world events aie causing Muslims to 
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Jama Maa|M: baalnaaaaa usual 

rethink the relationship between 
Islam and daily life. 


MUSLIMS ARE VIOLENT 

This is a complete myth. The find¬ 
ings of a whole lot of commissions of 
enquiries into communal violence 
suggest that Muslims generally have 
been on the receiving end. Muslims, 
being minorities in this country have 
the most to lose and generally do not 
favour group violence. 


MUSLIMS ARE CRIMINALS 

llic crime rale among Muslims is 
certainly very high. But so is the 
deprivation and lack of opportuni¬ 
ties. Crime also at times becomes a 
means for an individual of a beleagur- 
ed community to assert his superiori¬ 
ty in society. The high crime rate 
reflects the social pathology of India 
and not the innate propensity of indi¬ 
vidual Muslims. 
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an opinion, no matter how controversial 
the issue was. Equally dismaying was 
the fact that not a single Muslim liberal 
was prepared to utter a single word in 
defence or in sympathy with the bcleagu- 
red Professor Hasan. 

Muslims saw the issue from a com¬ 
pletely different perspective. They felt 
Professor Hasan’s statement was delibe¬ 
rate and provocative. Z.K. Faizan, a 
supreme court advocate and Congress(I) 
politician, explained: "There has to be a 
limit to the freedom of expression. You 
cannot abuse somebody and justify it by 
saying you are expressing a view, you 
cannot say things that would hurt the .sen¬ 
timents of any group of community." 
Muslims like Fai/an feels that Professor 
Hasan knew just how controversial and 
touchy an issue Rushdie’s Satanic 
Verses is and if he has chosen to express 
an opinion, he must face the consequen¬ 
ces and resign. 

Fai/an argues that the controversy 
has nothing to do with freedom of 
expression or individual rights. "If I 
write an obscene book about Ram and 
Sita, should I be permitted to freely dis¬ 
tribute it?" he asks. "The sixrial fabric of 
this country will be torn apart if the two 
communities do not respect each others 
religious sentiments," he says, pointing 
out the Muslims in general have always 


JavMl ItaUb: "tlM iMtert tfont cm' 

abided by Hindu sentiments. As an 
instance, he cites how Muslims in north 
India have accepted the ban on cow 
slaughter while the states of Kerala and 
West Bengal permit it. He recalls how 
the government was shaken by the beef 
tallow im[X)n controversy in the 1980s. 
Fai/an and other moderate Muslims do 
not of course support the death threat 


and feel that the students of Jamia Millia 
should accept Professor Hasan’s apolo¬ 
gy and end their agitation. 

M ost Hindus, however, saw the con¬ 
troversy as Just another Islamic 
fundamentalism and wondered whether 
Muslims could ever fit in within the fra¬ 
mework of modem Indian nationalism. 


\re based on ignorance 



After a eanwe*: dMpair 

MI^MS ARE ANTI-NATIONAL 

This is perhaps the most dangerous 
of all the myths and if perpetrated 
could become the basis of attack by 
the Indian state if hijacked by parties 
like the BJP. The unfortunate part is 
that Indian Muslims have to keep 
demonstrating their allegiance to the 
nation even though they form an 
integral part of it and have helped cre¬ 
ate it. 


MUSLIMS THREATEN TO 
OUTNUMBER HINDUS 

Muslim baiters love to point out that 
Muslims have many wives (which 
incidentally is generally false) and 
are multiplying at an alarming rate. 
Facts, however, do not quite support 
this myth. Studies have clearly prov¬ 
ed the overall fertility rates in the 
Muslim community is not unduly 
high. There is, however, a tendency 
of Muslim men to oppose the use of 
contraceptives. But the chances of 
Muslims outnumbering Hindus is 
absolutely impossible. 

MUSLIMS ARE PAMPERED 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Muslims in India constitute 
one of the most deprived and back¬ 
ward groups in the country. For 
instance, although Muslims consti¬ 
tute 11 per cent of the population, 
their representation in the higher 
bureaucracy is less than one per cent. 


The government itself has admitted 
that educationally Muslims arc one 
of the most backward communities 
in the country. 

MUSLIMS DO NOT WANT TO JOIN 
THE MAINSTREAM 

The refusal of Muslims to accept a 
uniform civil code, their insistence in 
maintaining Islamic institutions like 
Madrasahs and Jamias, the tendency 
to wear hurkhas, skull caps and 
awami suits, have been cited as exam¬ 
ples of how Muslims do not want to 
join the Indian mainstream. But natio¬ 
nal integration has never meant 
any ethnic or religious group submer¬ 
ging an identity in the sea of majo¬ 
rity. Muslims want to retain their reli¬ 
gion, culture and identity. This does 
not mean they do not aspire to leader¬ 
ship roles or participate in the pro¬ 
cess of nation bui Iding. On the contra¬ 
ry, Muslims believe they have been 
kept out for too long. • 
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The Jamia controveirsy 


Freedom of speech or plain politics? 



T he Jamia Millia agitation is not declared to be non-Muslim by the sity. Politicians open their mouths 

just an agitation involving the rcli- ulema. Bashiruddin is forced finally only to condemn Hasan’s views and 

gious attitude of Muslim students. It to make a public statement that he is the others say nothing, 

is rather a case of of how pi^liticians not a Qadiyani but a god-fearing Some Muslim leaders, who are not 

use issues to fight their secret battles. Muslim. In the meantime, a powerful quite politicians, publicly appeal to 

The story begins with the hectic lobby against him within the Jamia the students to adopt a moderate 

lobbying for the vice-chancellorship administration is being created. approach and accept Hasan’s apolo- 

of New Delhi’s prestigious Jamia Next, Hasan, known for his liberal gy. The students are pacified and 
Millia University. Most political hea- views is one of several Muslim intcl- through the mediation of intellec- 

vy weights have their own candidates lectuals interviewed by Sunday luals like Javed Habib, Dr Saiyid 

but a dark horse Professor Bashirud- about the ban on Salman Rushdie’s Hamid and Wasim Ghaxi, agree to 

din Ahmed, uliiniaicly triumphs. He Satanic Verses. His academic negotiate with the vice-chancellor, 

appoints as pro vice-chancellor a lett, instinct overpowers prudence and he who is also keen to talk to them, 

liberal professor of history, Mushirul says that the book despite being Thisententcisdisruptedbypolili- 

Hasan. Froniihen on the battle starts. offen.sive should not be banned. A cians. Muslim leaders make inflam- 

Firsi, rumours are spread that few days after the interview is publi- matory remarks and there are whis- 

Bashiniddin is a Qadiyani, a sect shed all hell breaks lose in the Univer- pers that deputy commerc'e mini.ster 
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Salman Khurshid, whose family has 
tiieated Jamia as a jagirdariiis using 
thex;<mtroversy to oust Hasan who is 
as part of a non-Khurshid fac- 
don. Khurshid says that he was asked 
by noman resources minister Arjun 
Singh to try and restore order to the 
university and displays a letter to this 
effect. Singh has also asked Shaha- 
buddin to talk to the students. From 
then on, the agitation bccome.s a poli¬ 
tical issue. 

Several questions arise: 

• To what extent is the Jamia con¬ 
troversy a product of Congress poli¬ 
tics as distinct from Muslim politics? 
Khurshid is close to Madhavrao Scin- 
dia. Many of those opposing him arc 
close to Arjun Singh. As is well 
known, Scindia and Singh do not get 
on. 

,• Why did a section of the students 
draw up a list of mediators which 
included people like Salman Khur¬ 
shid, Syed Shahabuddin, P.M. Syed 
and Sulaiman Sait, but did not inclu¬ 
de any neutral leaders some of whom 
were subsequently approached? 
Answer: The list was prepared at the 
behest of some Jamia students union 
leaders who have connections with 
some of these leaders. 

• Even after the University and its 
hostel has been closed, who is patro¬ 
nising the students, paying for their 
food and other expenses and encoura¬ 
ging lumpen elements in the area? 
Answer: Obviously those who do not 
want the agitation to die out. 

• What caused Salman Khurshid to 
go public and to blame Arjun Singh 
for setting him up? V/hy did he go 
even further and accuse one of 
Singh’s aides, M.J. Akbar of plant¬ 
ing stories against him? 

• And finally what of Akbar, who is 
accused of maintaining a silence on 
the entire affair because ‘he wants 
the best of both worlds’? He refused 
even to respond to Khurshid’s allega¬ 
tions that he was "an absolute punk" 
who had little credibility within his 
own community? 

The battle is out in the open. But 
not the real story. • 


For militant Hindu organisations die 
controversy was a god-send. It seemed 
to confirm that they have always maintai¬ 
ned: that Muslims are intolerant, fana¬ 
tics and determined to stay outside the 
pale of mainstream India. Therefore, the 
champions of Hindu India argued, that it 
is time the Muslims cease to be pamper¬ 
ed and forced to accept the ways of the 
majority. Mainstream Hindu opinion 
could not have been further away from 
understanding the Muslim point of 
view. And this is not the first or the only 
issue of its kind. 

The most contentious issue has‘and 
continues to be the Babri Masjid/Ram 
Janmabhoomi dispute. The overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of Hindus cannot under¬ 
stand why the Muslims are not prepared 
to compromise. Equally incomprehensi¬ 


ble was the Shah Bano case which high¬ 
lighted the Muslim personal law, which 
exempted a man from the obligation of 
financially supporting his divorced 
wife. This outraged both the feminists, 
who were appalled by the idea that 
Muslim men had no responsibility 
towards divorced women, and the secu¬ 
larists who could not reconcile the exist¬ 
ence of so many different |X:rsonal laws 
in one country. Laws that allowed seve¬ 
ral wives, easy divorce and no alimony 
did .seem distinctly medieval. 

The frenzy over Rushdie’s Satanic 
Verses, which nobody incidentally had 
read, reinforced the fundamentalist, into¬ 
lerant image of Islam. The notion that 
the Muslim masses have little capacity 
for individual thought and are guided by 
a herd mentality is supported by the con¬ 


cept of a fatwa, a religious edict binding 
on the entire community. It seemed unac¬ 
ceptable that the Shahi Imam of the 
Jama Masjid could issue a fatwa order¬ 
ing all Muslims to vote for the Janata 
Dal and that he could be taken seriously. 
This suggested that Muslims could 
easily manipulated by ostensibly secular 
parties which succeeded in wcnimg the 
Iniiun. 

The Kashmiri problem too seems to 
be assuming an incieasingly Islamic 
dimcn.sion. While politicians refuse to 
take the demand for au:adi seriously, 
arguing that if it was granted every 
Muslim would want independence, the 
Kashmiri issue has led to India being 
increasingly i.solated m the Muslim 
world. This has only strengthened the 
suspicion that Muslims have a transition¬ 


al constituency and want to plant the 
flag or that allegiance on Indian soil 
Such feelings have coalesced to fonn 
an extremely negative image of Indian 
Muslims (see box on Muslim Mvth). In 
recent years, the emergence of criminal 
dons like Dawood Ibrahim and earlier, 
Haji Mastan, their ‘Islamic’ connec¬ 
tions, the case with which they U)ok 
refuge in Muslim countries when in 
trouble, have highlighted the ‘alien’ face 
of the Muslims. To sections of Hindus 
this proves that Muslims are interlopers 
and members of a rogue community that 
must per force be tamed. Added to this 
are the usual cliches of Muslims cheer¬ 
ing Pakistan at cricket matches, RSS pro¬ 
paganda that Muslims are boycotting 
the family planning programme, and 
that ostensibly secular parties are pande- 
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ring to the Muslims. Result: Hindu 
outrage. 

What horrifies the Hindus about the 
Jamia explosion is not that the provoca¬ 
tion was so small hut that so few liberal 
Muslims were willing to speak out in 
favour of what Professor Hasan had 
said. It was as if no Muslim of consequ¬ 
ence believed that the ban should be 
lifted. Or if they did, they did not have 
the courage to come out and say it It was 
as if the ghetto was closing up upon itself. 

A nd yet, this intolerance is only the 
visible face of the Muslim. The face 
which IS invisible is far more pathetic. 
There is not a single Muslim industrial 
house in the top 1(K), The percentage of 
Muslims in the civil services is extreme¬ 
ly low. Other instances of economic 
deprivation abound 

fhis face of the Muslim experience is 
rarely highlighted ”If one looks at the 
rect)rd there is no doubt that Muslims in 
our coiintryhave been treated shabbily," 
says the former VC of the Aligarh 
Muslim University, Dr Sajid Hamid. 
The basic problem he feels is one of alie¬ 
nation "People who are cut-off from the 
management of the nation cannot identi¬ 
fy so closely with national symfKiIs. 
They feel left out aiul act as if they arc 
left out," he expalms. 

Pan ol the laiill lies with the Muslims 
themselves, feels Dr I lamid After parti¬ 
tion the dcmoialised and confused 
Muslim minoiily in India genuinely 
believed that they would be excluded 
from mamsiream national processes 
"Instead ol gilding their loins and join¬ 
ing the issue, Muslims decided to 
retreat," says Dr Hamid One result was 
the k>vv |)rionlv aecoidcHl to education, 
which was seen merely as a means to 
gamemployment Thisdisregaid foi lite- 
lacy made Muslims even moie back¬ 
ward ceonomicallv, cocooned them 
from libeial thought and lorced millions i 
ol Muslim voutlis to look for economic ! 
options outside the oig.imsed sector Poi 
urban Muslims this often meant crime or 
immigration to the middle eastern lands 
of plenty 

Mom Khan, a young Muslim execu¬ 
tive, feels that this has led to a tiemcnd- 
ous eiosion ol self confidence among 
Muslims. They lend to disbelieve the 
.system and its so called secular institu¬ 
tions. "Islam IS something that they can 
understand," says Khan. "Life inside the 
ghettos with Its own culture and reassur¬ 
ances has provided a modicum of secu¬ 
rity. If nothing else, here they are safe 
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from communal riots." Not surprisingly, 
Muslims in India cling on to the symbols 
of religiosity w ith a fervour that borders 
on fanaticism This also makes them 
confroniationisis. 

F br political parties the mind set provi¬ 
des a handle for exploitation Secula¬ 
rism to I Iindu politicians is no more than 
a role-getting exercise and rather than do 
anything basic to improve the lot of 
Muslims, these politicians have found it 
IS far easier to win suppoil by giving con¬ 
cessions on emotive rather than substan¬ 
tive issues. The Muslim politician too is 
unwilling to make the real effort requir¬ 
ed to change this and stick to symbols 
like the Babn Masjid. Hence the fury 
over the ,SVi/^7/7/c W/ scs, which even Sha- 
habuddm has not read. 

The sad part is the mechanics of thi.s 
kind of politics is simple and childishly 
easy to set in motion. "The root of all 
evil IS that Muslims m this country arc 
treated as one homogeneous political 
entity meant to be exploited for electoral 
gain," regrets Javed Habib, a member of 
the Babn Masjid Action Committee 
(BMAC) and an illucntial Muslim opin¬ 
ion maker. He belicv es that the domina¬ 
tion of people like Syed Shahabiuldin 
and Imam Bukhari of Jama Masjid is the 
worst thing that could happen to Muslim 
politics 

"These, and for that matter, the majon- 
ty of Muslim leaders either do not under¬ 
stand the real problems of the communi¬ 
ty or are not inleieslcd to solve them. 
And geneially what they do for their poli¬ 
tical ends only harms the community," 
says Habib In December 1^86, when 



Z.K. FAIZAN 


The majority of Muslim 
leaders either do not 
understand the real 
problems of the 
community or are not 
interested to solve 
them 




Shahabuddin had given a call for a 
Muslim bovcoll of the 1987 Republic 
Day celebralioii, Habib had violently 
opposed It by arguing that such a step 
would be the worst signal Muslims 
could send to the country. Similarly, 
Habib was the first Muslim leader to con¬ 
demn the attack on a Bangalore new spa- 
per after it had ap<dogised for carrying 
an offensive article on Piophct Moham¬ 
mad More recently, Habib had tried to 
intervene m the Jamia Millia agitation 
on the request of the students and had 
succeeded in llxmg up a date foi a meet¬ 
ing between the siudcnls and the vicc- 
chanccllor As soon as news of a possi¬ 
ble compromise leaked out, Janata Dal 
leaders Miimla/ Ansari, K C. fyagi and 
others organised a meeting, issued pro¬ 
vocative statements and further inllam- 
ed the students, who eventually went 
back on the decision to settle the issue 
with the vice-chancellor. 

The secular parties* record is no bet¬ 
ter "Why IS it that panics like the Con- 
gressd) and the Janata Dal select funda¬ 
mentalists like Shahabuddin, Imam Buk¬ 
hari and other Muslims who Uxik like 
mullahs '’ asks Z.K. h'ai/an, who had 
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contested the last Lok Sabha elections 
from A/amgarh in UP He feels that' 
these parties do not generally give 
tickets to those Muslims who are educa¬ 
ted, really scculai and progressive "It 
suits them to select and project people 
who arc caricatures of Muslims, com¬ 
plete with long beards, skull caps and 
shenvani.” adds hai/an 

The latest fad in New Delhi's political 
circles IS the hosting ot fftiai parties 
"Hven President Venkalaranian threw 
an Ittiar party and what did we see on 
TV? The President shaking hands with 
bearded people wearing shenvanis and 
looking’very obviously Muslim," recal¬ 
ls an inccnced Pai/an. All stratagems are 
means to keep the Muslim community 
in political bondage. Sad part is that the 
Islamic card has proved time and again 
that It works only too well. 

More and more educated and upward¬ 
ly mobile Muslims are beginning to feel 
that the only solution lies in spreading 
education and promoting a truly secular 
leadership. "But this is opposed by the 
self-appointed Muslim leaders who 
instead of developing and raising the 
mentality of Muslims are bent upon mak- 
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ing them fanatics," says Wasim Ghazi, 
businessman turned politician. 

Ghazi had launched into political acti¬ 
vity during the Gulf War because appall¬ 
ed by the way Muslims in India were 
blindly supporting Saddam Hussein, 
despite the fact that we were the aggres¬ 
sor. Hqually unfortunate was the way 
every mainstream political party sup¬ 
ported Saddam Hussein in an attempt to 
sew up the Muslim vole bank. Ghazi is 
against the heid instinct that seems to 
impel his community towards unending 
grief. 

But Gha/i has reason to be optimistic. 
The Indian Muslim community had to a 
large extent lost its upj>er and middle 
crust in the period just prior to and after 
the partition Today, despite the general 
backwardness of the community a thin 
upper crust has neverihless formed. 
These Muslims are educated, many of 
them have travelled to the middle east 
and south east Asia, and have seen for 
themselves what progress is all about. 
These outward looking Muslims, hav¬ 
ing seen the fate of Mohajirs in Pakistan 
and the feudal attitude of the Arabs, 
have come to the conclusion that if they 


have to make a home any where, it is ulti¬ 
mately m India. 

The archetypal Muslim to them is ane- 
thema They want to be citizens of 
modem India and believe that this aspira¬ 
tion does in no way conflict with the fact 
that they are Muslim. They believe that 
both their own leadership and the machi¬ 
nations of the so-called secular leaders 
have driven their community into a cor¬ 
ner. And now it is time to manouevre out 
of that. 

"And this IS not possible as long as the 
Muslim masses are not brought to the 
mainstream," says Wasim Ghazi. 
"Muslims must realize once and for all 
that we had made a choice in 1947 that 
we will remain in India Now we cannot 
remain isolated and captive to the forces 
that are oppo.sed to secularism." 

Adds Javed Habib; "Muslims must 
realise that they are living in a unique 
country where there is democracy, 
where there is the right of protest, the 
right of opposing and dismissing govern¬ 
ments and the complete freedom to pro¬ 
pagate and practice religion." Habib 
feels that the Muslim leadership has 
been emphasising the acts and pronoun- I 
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Topsecrat 


The Centre ridUses 
to reveal census data 
onMuslims 

S iatisUcs on Muslims aie one of 
the govemrnent’s best kept. 
Sboets. Quantitative leseaieh and 
andysisof the Indian Muslim minori¬ 
ty is-consequently impossible. There 
are no'statistics on key indicattHS like 
income levels, literacy and access to 
basic infrasmictural facilities. 

It is a scandal, feels the fomwr 
vice chancellor of Aligarii Muslim 
University, Dr Sajid Hamid. "With¬ 
out access to bask statistics them can 
be no proper approach to develop¬ 
ment planning," he points out. 
Indeed, it is strange that the govern¬ 
ment, while constantly promising the 
uplift of the minorities, has con¬ 

sistently refkised to part with any sta¬ 
tistics on the demographic prorile or 
status of Indian Muslims. 

Dr Hamid and other Muslim intel¬ 
lectuals have been sending petitions 
to every Prime Minister in the past 
•one decade but not one has botimed 
to even reply. Prior to Independmce, 
tite tknsiis organistuion regularly and 
qrenly published data on a religious 
biuiis. But ever since the 1951 'ceh- 
. sus, the government decided that this 
data, which the census otmnisation. 
incidentally continues to ctAlect, 
should be made a state secret. Basic 
. statistics on Muslims is not'even 6ee^ 
ly available to all government 
departments. 

- This is most frustrating for resear¬ 
ch organisations, particularly those 
' who are in the business of analysing 
pre-election voting trends. The 
government justifies its secretive- 
; n^ oh tile ground that publishing 
ihita on a communal basis would mili¬ 
tate against the country’s saeular' 
ooiuititution. 

. ' As hv as M^ims are.Concemed 
tii^ hogttrash. If the govem- 



Hie fovtnmiMit Mip- 
p rwMt relevant data 
bPCMM It flMTS that 
ttodaltailepwlll 
•xpoM iMiw tliiriMMIy 
the oounby hMtrpatod 
tfa^ml n orttl — aftf 
1947 


that India is a homogenous nation it 
would not even have attempted to col¬ 
lect statistics on Muslims and other 
religious minorities. The real reason, 
says Dr Hamid, is the government's 
fear that the statistics will expose 
how shabbily the country has treated 
the minorities after 1947. Intellec¬ 
tuals like Dr Hamid believe that 
Muslims have become more back¬ 
ward in educational and income 
terms in the past four and a half 
decades. 

Prima facie evidence would inde¬ 
ed suggest it is so. In an %iguarded 
moment, while presenting me new 
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education pcdicy in 1986« the govern¬ 
ment, almost inadvertently, admitted 
that Muslims and neo-Buddhists (fol¬ 
lowers of Dr Ambedkar) \vere the 
two most educationally backward 
communities in the country. 

"If such figures are published, 
Muslims will not be so smug about 
iheir status and the national conscien- 
will be Jolted," says Dr Hamid. 
iThe result would be more policies 
and efforts to redress the balance. 
But that would create one more 
headacN for the government. Igno- 
the .government would agree. 


cements of the Hindu fascists and ignor¬ 
ing the more important reality that the 
overwhelming majority of Hindus 
genuinely believe in secularism and 
democracy. Even in UP, the BJP, says 
Habib, has come to power on the basis of 
just about 31 per cent of the total vote. 

But for a moderate Muslim leadership 
to emerge and prevail,the mindset of the 
Muslim masses have to change. And the 
biggest stumbling block would be the 
innate intolerance in the Muslim com¬ 
munity. The nature of Islam as a religion 
is such that it does not allow for a wide 
society of opinions, and the concept of 
blasphemy is strong. The view that relig¬ 
ion must govern every aspect of life, that 
it cannot be divorced from statecraft or 
economic and cultural life is. however, 
not an integral part of Islam. 

H istorically, Islam has allowed for a 
wide variety of views and life styles 
outside the tenets and behaviorial C(^e$ 
laid down in the holy books. A most not¬ 
able contribution of early Islamic think¬ 
ing is the concept of millah, a system of 
communal co-existence that recognised 
religious diversity and tolerance many 
centuries before such concepts develop¬ 
ed in Christian Europe. During the 8th to 
the 13th Century, virtually all the scienti¬ 
fic, architectural and cultural advances 
were made in the Islamic world. Alge- 
, bra, for instance, was one of the most 
significant contributions of the Muslim 
world. Islamic doctrine permitted the 
existence of Jews and Christians. But 
idol-worshipping Hindus were always 
suspect and systematically persecuted. 
As Muslim rulers consolidated their 
hold over India, there was a marked 
degree of religious tolerance as exempli¬ 
fied best by Akbar and the advent of 
Sufism. 

Islam went on the defensive after its 
defeat in the hands of the Christian 
West. The Ottoman empire collapsed, 
colonial powers carved up Arabia, Persi¬ 
an power was eclipsed and many Isla¬ 
mic republics gobbled up by Marxist 
Russia. In India, Mughal power was sma¬ 
shed and with independence, a non- 
Muslim leadership assumed control 
over the most powerful country in South 
Asia. These changes, some of which 
should have been beneficial (like the 
great oil finds in Iran and Arabia), ulti¬ 
mately did not help the average Muslim. 
Socialism and capitalism were equally 
ineffectual. In the end, the Islamic mulla¬ 
hs re-emerged. And they spoke in the 
name of God and his final prophet. 


But it was really the socio-political 
content of their message which really 
caught on. The devils included imperial¬ 
ist United States, the Shah of Ir^, the 
commissars of Kremlin, the sybarites of 
Arabia and the Muslim elite keeping the 
masses in thrall. The fiindamentdists 
had a great weapon, they were address¬ 
ing a very real problem involving the 
economics, culture and identity of mill¬ 
ions of Muslims worldwide. This recour¬ 
se to Islam had to have another side: regi¬ 
mentation brought about by blind coher¬ 
ence to religious symbols. Just as the 
Bolsheviks had to conjure up counter¬ 
revolutionaries and enemies of the 
people, Islam's new messiahs had to pro¬ 
duce enemies of Islam. Salman Rushdie 
was a god-send. 



The most contentious 
Issue has boon the 
BabrI Ma^ld/Ram 
Janmobbooml dioputo 


In India tog,the Muslim fundamental¬ 
ists desperately need to radicalise the 
Muslim masses. Otherwise the entire 
dynamic of this politics breaks down. 
The BJP and the Muslim fundamental¬ 
ists reinforce each other. In this power¬ 
ful complementary interaction, modera¬ 
tes cannot but get edged out. An opinion 
by a liberal professor becomes the centre 
of outrage. Muslim moderates are shock¬ 
ed into silence. They must henceforth 
wear their secularism ontheir sleeves. 

For Mumtaz Mansoor, the rich busi¬ 
nessman of Old Delhi referred to in the 
beginning of the article, the dilemma 
gets worse. He cannot hope to venture 
out of his ghetto. Perhaps it is time to 
raise the communal drawbridge for 
good. • 
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ELECTIUNS 



Mixed fortunes 


Surprises and violence mark the 8 June by-elections 


I 


ormally, by-elections arc a 
non-event. But this time 
around, elections to two 
Lok Sabha and 19 Assemb¬ 
ly seats in nine states and 
the Union Territory of Delhi on 8 June 
had all the tension of a high-voltage con¬ 
test. With 68 super-sensitive booths in 
Bihar, the recently-outlawed Naxaliies 
threatening to avenge their being bann¬ 
ed in Andhra Pradesh, the Marxists, 
determined to retain every inch in West 
Bengal, and the star war in New Delhi 
transgressing parliamentary decorum, 
the by-elections were, from the begin¬ 
ning, slated to be a charged affair. 

And as in most recent polls, chief elec¬ 
tion commissioner T.N. Seshan was 
back playing a lough and controversial 
referee, much to the chagrin of politicia¬ 
ns who fail to distinguish between bal¬ 
lots and bullets. As anticipated, violen¬ 
ce, intimidation and police action marr¬ 
ed electioneering in many places {seefol¬ 
lowing* story on West Bent^al). And 
Seshan .reacted characteristically by 
withholding the counting in three 
Assembly constituencies — Danapur 
(Bihar), Ballygunge (West Bengal) and 
Himayalnagar (Andhra Pradesh) — and 
ordering probes before announcing his 
final verdict. 


RESULTS AT A GLANCE 


The results of the by-elections are 
unlikley to significantly alter party posi¬ 
tions either in the Lok Sabha or the diffc- 
fcni state Assemblies. But, if anything, 
the polls have revived an issue that had 
been lying dormant for some lime: the 
demand for Seshan’s impeachment. 
Chief ministers Jyoti Basil of West 
Bengal and Laloo Prasad Yadav of 
Bihar—two stales notorious for electo¬ 
ral malpractices—began a strident cho¬ 
rus denouncing Seshan and demanding 
his removal. 

Besides, another political trend beca¬ 
me apparent in the south. The BJP, 
which had done rather well in the sou¬ 
thern Slates in the parliamentary and 
Assembly elections, failed to retain its 
momentum. In Karnataka, it lost much 
ground as also in Andhra Pradesh. 


DELHI _ 

No one expected 
_ Rajesh Khanna of the 
Congress(l) to win over 
Shairughan Sinha of the 
BJP by a margiif of 
V 28,000 votes in New 

Delhi. The constituen¬ 
cy had traditionally been a BJP 
stronghold and the Congress victory 
amounted to a virtual coup. 

Was it Khanna’s charisma that carri¬ 
ed the Congress? In 1991, he had given 
the then BJP president, L.K. Advani, a 
run for his money. Khanna was defea¬ 
ted, but by a slender margin of 1,600 
votes and Advani was spared a loss of 
face. But this time the Congress wasn’t 
allowing an action replay. 



BIHAR 


1 

GOA 1 


GiridihrJMM 

T amar; Congress Rctai ned 
DanapunCounting suspended 
VaishalirCongress Retained 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


Sanuthna^an Congress- Retained 
Himayatnagar; BJP 


Loutulimdndependent Retained 


KERALA 


Narakkai:Congress(S) Retained 
TanunMuslim League Retained 
Allagadda: TDP Retained 


KARNATAKA 


Kunigal:SJP Wrested from 
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RaiMh Khamui: Um iHMMl on Mhl 



TilhanCongress Wrested from SJP 


MADHYA PRADESH 


BudhnirBJP Retained 
Lanji.-BJP Retained 


WEST BENGAL 


NayagramCPI(M) Retained. 
Berhampore:CongFess Retained 
BaJlygungeKTounting suspended' 


ORISSA 


Malkangiri:BJP Wrested from Uie 
Janata Dal 


So what were the tactics and was it a 
fair election? "Of course it wasn’t," said 
an uninhibited Congress worker- "We 
knew we had to prevent the BJP from 
casting bogus votes and all we did was to 
use some kind of a demonstration 
effect." He went on to explain that 
although the BJP was a cadre-based par¬ 
ty, it was very different from Marxist out¬ 
fits. "If you use force with them, 
their cadres retaliate with greater force. 
With the BJP, the cadres just run away." 

That partly explained Khanna's runa¬ 
way success. Even in BJP bastions such 
as Cole Market and Bengali Market, 
dominated by the trading community, 
Khanna polled more votes than the Con¬ 
gress had ever done before. 

It should have been clear to the BJP 
that Khanna was out for the kill this 
time. But its campaign, despite Adva- 
ni’s presence, was inexplicably 
lacklustre all through. Political obser¬ 


vers believe that the Govind Acharya- 
Uma Bharti scandal has left the BJP’s 
Delhi unit badly demoralised. Besides, 
the party's ageing leadership is said to 
be out of step with the electorate’s chang¬ 
ing mood. 

BIHAR 


In Bihar, the Giridih par¬ 
liamentary seat was bag¬ 
ged by the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha (JMM), 
which left the BJP trail¬ 
ing miles behind. The 
JMM victory underscor¬ 
ed the fact that the party was an unshakc- 


The state went to the 
polls in three Assembly 
constituencies, but it 
was the Ballygunge 
seat in Calcutta that lan¬ 
ded the ruling CPI(M) 
in a mess. Rigging, inti¬ 
midation and, finally, police firing in 
which an innocent passer-by was shot 
by a callous and trigger-happy police¬ 
man once again expo.sed the farcical 



able power in the Adivasi bell of south 
Bihar. 

The victory sent out a disturbing mess¬ 
age to Lakw Prasad Yadav. The JMM 
had been long pressing for a .separate 
Jharkhand stale and its relations with the 
Dal government in Patna has soured. Its 
victory at Girididih has reinforced its 
bargaining position and Laloo may find 
it difficult to let the issue hang fire with¬ 
out losing JMM support in the Assembly. 

The Slate witnessed its share of violen¬ 
ce. Counting in the Danapur Assembly 
constituency was initially suspended fol¬ 
lowing reports of large-scale violence. 
The Election Commission finally order¬ 
ed repolling in 40 booths on 14 July and 
counting was in progress at the lime of 
going to press. No wonder Laloo Prasad 
Yadav let loose a tirade against Seshan, 
threatening to launch a movement for 
his impeachment. 

WEST BENGAL 
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ELECTIONS 


nature of elections in the state. The Con¬ 
gress called a handh in Calcutta and 
Howrah, while the Left Front gave a 
similar call against the Election Com¬ 
mission's decision to suspend counting 
of voles pending an enquiry. 

The remaining two scats, Nayagram 
and Berhampore, were shared by the 
CPI(M) and the Congress respectively. 


KARNATAKA 


BJP leadens Aial Behari 
Vajpayee and the rest of 
the BJP think tank must 
be an upset lot. In the 
last Assembly elections 
and the parliamentary 
polls of last June, the 
BJP had made whopping gains in Karna¬ 
taka. In fact, the BJP was so confident 
about maintaining its winning spree that 
Vajpayee had called Karnataka the 
"beach-head of the south". The by- 
election results came as a rude shock. 

It contested in two — Gadag and 
Kunigal — out of the three Assembly 
scats in which elections were being held, 
and lost its deposit in both. The party 
had expected to fare particularly well at 
Kunigal, as it is a part of the Tunkur Lok 
Sabha constituency from where S. Mal- 
likarjunatah, now the deputy speaker of 
the LoK Sabha, had won last year. 


The seat was won by a Samajwadi 
Janata Parly (SJP) candidate, but events 
on the election day threatened to deve¬ 
lop into a political crisis for chief mini¬ 
ster S. Bangarappa. Both Congress dissi¬ 
dents and Opposition parties demanded 
the dismissal of the state’s minister for 
youth affairs and sports, S. Ramesh, for 
allegedly gunning down an SJP worker. 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


The Himayatnagar 
Assembly constituency 
of Andhra Pradesh was 
the BJP’s saving grace 
in the south. Three seals 
were up for grabs and 
the BJP contested in 
two—Sanatanagar and Himayatnagar. 
The first was bagged by the Congress 
and the third, Allagadda, by the Telugu 
Desam. Himayatnagar went the BJP’s 
way. 

But not before a lot of suspense. It 
was a prestige fight not only because the 
BJP was defending an impressive past 
record (the party had won the seat by 
40,(XX) votes in the previous election) 
but because the Congress nominee, C. 
Jagannatha Rao, was the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s friend and was tipped to become 
the next chief minister. 

No wonder, violence erupted midway 


through the polling. Both the Congress 
and the BJP lodged separate complaints 
with the former demanding a repoll and 
the latter a recounting. The Election 
Commission suspended the counting 
and the result became known only on 1S 
June. The BJP had won, but just about, 
by 9,(X)0 votes. 

KERALA 


The Congress-led coali¬ 
tion, the United 
Democratic Front 
(UDF), suffered S set¬ 
back. The Congress 
conceded their Narak- 
kal seat to the Congres- 
s(S) of the Opposition Left Democratic 
Front (LDF). The UDF’s only consola¬ 
tion was that the Muslim League manag¬ 
ed to retain the Tanur seat in Malappu- 
ram district. 

The Congress defeat at Narakkal was 
more of a surprise because the entire 
government machinery was pressed into 
service by the ruling coalition and tall 
electoral promises were made to the 
voters of this backward region. 

Nevertheless the LDF won by a mar¬ 
gin of 4,214 votes, indicating the 
people’s disenchantment with the Con¬ 
gress and its allies. 

But the state Congress president tried 
to gloss over the fact by blaming it on the 
BJP. He tried to make it seem that the 
UDF suffered the shock defeat because 
the BJP lent tacit support to the LDF 

MADHYA PRADESH 


Results went as expect¬ 
ed in this BJP-ruled 
stale. The BJP won both 
As.sembly seats up for 
grabs in the constituenc¬ 
ies of Budhni and Lanji. 
Mohanlal Shishir won 
in Budhni while Dilip Bhatere took the 
honours in Lanji. 

The latter result is, however, being dis¬ 
puted by the Congress(l) on the rather 
vague grounds that the last time elec¬ 
tions were held, Bhatere ran as an 
Independent. 

Nevertheless, the BJP’s tale of domi¬ 
nation in Madhya Pradesh continues. 
And once again, the Congress(I) came 
out on the receiving end. • 

R0port0dbyK0t9n HmrotUm 
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Pollcom^n dragging away tha body of Swapan Chakraborty: why did ho havo to dio? 


TAPAN0A8 


Party games 

Politicians trade charges as an innocent youth is killed in police 
firing during by-elections in Calcutta 


O n 8 June, the 7.30 pm news 
iciccasi from the ('alcuiia 
station of Doordarshan 
stunned the viewers. The 
newsclip showed a man 
collapsing on the road, writhing in pain 
and dying. The police whisked off the 
body in a hurry and washed away the 
blood that stained the street. 

That very evening, ehief minister 
Jyoti Basu told the press that the polling 
at the Balygunge Assembly constituen¬ 
cy had been been largely peaceful, barr¬ 
ing the death of a man m a bomb explo¬ 
sion. The Calcutta police chief at first 
refused to brief the media, and later 
repealed Basu's statement. But, in the 
end, the myth was blown. 

Why did Swapan Chakraborty, the 
young man killed in police firing, ventu¬ 


re out in the Ballygunge area, knowing 
that by-elections were being conducted 
there, which meant trouble? 

The middle-class youth, who did not 
have any political track record, had 
some urgent business. He 

was going to pick up his wife, wailing 
for him at the crossing of Gariahal Road, 
in the posh southern part of the city. But 
he did not know that he might be 
endangering the security of the stale. 

"The Congress should bear all respon¬ 
sibility for the death. The Congress sup¬ 
porters turned violent and attacked the 
police, provoking them to fire," Biman 
Bose, CPI(M) central committee mem¬ 
ber, told Sunday. 

Mamata Banerjee, on the other hand, 
dismis.sed the suggestion, saying, "The 
spot where Swapan was killed is at least 


a furlong away from where we were 
holding the meeting." 

The fact that the CPU M) had been los¬ 
ing grounds, she said, was also 
known to the ruling party. Hence, she 
alleged, a blueprint was prepared to rig 
the polls to ensure victory for the Left 
Front candidate and Democratic Youth 
Federation of India (DYFI) leader, 
Rabin Deb, in Ballygunge. The seat, 
which was vacated following the death 
of the sitting MLA, veteran CPI(M) 
leader Sachin Sen, was contested by the 
Youth Congres.s(I) leader Dibyendu 
Biswas and the state BJP leader 
Paras Dutta. 

To add spice to the contest, the Marx- 
badi Kendra, a dissident CPI(M) organi¬ 
sation with some influential leaders, 
fielded as its candidate Swapan Chakra- 
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borty (not to be confused with the youth 
killed in police firing), a former local 
strongman of the ruling party. 

Biman Bose remarked that the Con- 
gress(l) had '1ea.sed out" the booths in 
the Kasba<Tiljala area, a "traditional 
Marxist base", to the Marxbadi Kendra, 
hoping that the latter would be able to 
"take away" a substantial part of the left 
votes, brightening the chances of the 
Congress(f). Needless to say, Mamata 
Baneijee, challenged him to prove his 
allegation and stressed that her party had 
"no comminication" with the Kendra. 

Whatever might be the case, Kendra 
supporters in the area, mostly slum dwel¬ 
lers, said that they received threats 
from party goons days before the polls 
and were prevented from casting their 
votes on the election, day. And when 
Kendra leader Badshah Alam picked up 
a quarrel with the officials on the issue at 
a booth, he was assaulted, whisked away 
and beaten black and blue in policecusto- 
dy. Subsequently, the Kendra announc¬ 
ed the withdrawal of its candidate from 
the contest. 

M eanwhile, Mamata Banerjee, Sid- 
dhartha Shankar Ray, Subrata 
Mukherjee and other Congress(I) 
leaders were closctted at their central 



Mman Bom: tiM pMty Is fVit 

election office at Gariahat, to discuss 
whether their candidate should also be 
withdrawn, in view of the allegations of 
rigging pouring in. Mamata said: "All 
the 22 booths I mentioned a.s sensitive in 
my letter to the Election Commission 
before the pi)lls, had been captured. But 
I couldn’t believe that such incidents 
would take place in so many other 
booths, loo. Some of these were in the 


most posh and trouble-free areas." 

Baneijee later sent complaints of rigg¬ 
ing in 113 out of the 180 booths in the 
Ballygunge constituency. Congrcss(I) 
leader Pankaj Baneijee was said to have 
been beaten up and the party’s polling 
agents driven out of the booths. 

The role of the police was indeed ques¬ 
tionable. They fired at a passer-by/ and 
that, too, in a manner that he was killed 
on the spot. After the incident, policem¬ 
en took away the body and washed the 
blood on the road, violating foresnsic 
norms. The blame for the firing has been 
put on a subordinate at the Gariahat poli¬ 
ce station. But who gave the firing 
order? Was it Ranajit Guha Neogi, the 
"blue-eyed boy of the chief minister", as 
suggested by some media reports? 

It is also a mystery why Badshah 
Alam was singled out for third degree 
treatment in police custody. Was the 
police officer acting under instructions 
from the ruling party bosses? 

Biman Bose, however, was categori- 
;Cal in condemning the torture on Alam. 
^'Nobody should be beaten up in police 
,custody. Let the law take its own cour- 
,se," he said. Bose also conceded that 
"not everyone who joins our party is 
above board. After all, they’re the pro¬ 
duct of this corrupt social system." 


A heretic’s tale 


A former partyman runs afoul of the CPI(M) 


T he 8 June drama in the Bally¬ 
gunge Assembly constituency 
had, as one of its key actors, Badshah 
Alam. A couple of years back, Bad- 
shah’s name came up in the national 
media as the chief of the CPUMfs 
"red mafia". He happened to be the 
eWer brother of Laloo Alam, a small¬ 
time hood and CPl(M) hitman. The 
latter led a group that beat up Con¬ 
gress leader Mamata Banerjee in Cal¬ 
cutta on 16 August 1990. 

This time, ironically, Badshah 
was on the receiving end. He got a 
tajile of the brutal machinciy of 
repression functioning under the 
Left Front government in West 
bengal. 

Recently, Alam, along with 
Sumanta Hira, a prominent leader of 
the CPI(M)’s Calcutta district com¬ 
mittee, broke away from the party 
and formed the Marxbadi Kendra. 


The Kendra was expected to make a 
strong showing in the Ballygunge 
bypoll which was held on 8 June. But 
Badshah found himself completely 
out of the picture on election day, 
when he was arrested by the police. 

After his release on bail, Badshah 
AlAm spoke to Sunday on his tryst 
with the CPI(M)’s rigging apparatus. 

On the morning of 8 June, Bad¬ 
shah went to visit the polling .stations 
in his capacity as the election agent 
of Swapan Chakraborty, the Marx¬ 
badi Kendra candidate for the Bally¬ 
gunge .seat. De.spite having his identi¬ 
ty card, he was denied entry and beat¬ 
en up by CP1(M) boys as well as poli¬ 
cemen, he alleges. 

After lodging a complaint with the 
Kasba police station, he went back to 
a polling station, where about 2,000 
liKal slum-dwellers had been 
reportedly prevented from voting at 


gunpoint. When Badshah went to, 
complain to the district superinten¬ 
dent of police (DSP) (town), D.K. 
Ganguly, who was watching the 
goings-on, things started to hit the 
fan. There was a lathi-charge on the 
slum people, Badshah was beaten up 
yet again and put into a police jeep. 
He was then taken to the Jadavpur 
police station and given the "third 
degree" by Ganguly and his assistant. 













Militate Bantii»» >w oi ig h#rgttppoftom; caw ti l # 


A llegations that the CPI(M) has been 
trying to cling to power by manipu-. 
lating the poll results through a we(l-j 
organised machinery, are too strong to 
be dismissed at a stroke. Since the 199Cl 
municipal elections, incidents of rigging 
have become common in proper 
Calcutta. 

"The CPI(M)*s rigging machinery," 
said Mamata Banerjee, "extends from 


Why such shabby treatment to the 
once "most powerful CPI(M) leader 
of south Calcutta"? According to 
Badshah, "After the 1982 election 
victory, the party took it for granted 
that it was in power for good." And 
therefore, "Certain leaders started 
digressing from the party ideal and 
took to corruption. The number of 
Bidahah Ateni MnC takM to till 
eoiirt: toitarod In cuitody 



the voters’ list to the counting table." 
According to her, the electoral rolls are 
' prepared in a manner that many commit- 
■ ted Opposition voters are excluded. The 
voters are threatened and intimidated in 
various ways. On the polling day, the 
booths are "jammed" by rulling party 
cadres and the opponents’ supporters 
are kept out. The rival candidates’ poll¬ 
ing agents are thrown out of the booths. 


goons in the party was increasing at 
an alarming pace." When Badshah 
protested, "leaders like Shyamal 
Chakraborty and Lakshmi Sen got 
extremely hassled." 

Badshah blames the party for giv¬ 
ing him his image of a "red mafia 
don". "It is not only the bourgeois 
media, but also the parly media, 
which is responsible for this image," 
he claims. His decent showing in the 
la.st Assembly elections as a CPI(M) 
candidate in the prestigious 
Chowringhee seat resulted in "perso¬ 
nal jealousy". 

Today, Badshah has got strange 
bedfellows, whether he wants it or 
not. It was Mamata Banerjee who 
made the most vocal and prompt pro¬ 
tests to his arre.st and assault. But Bad¬ 
shah, loo, .seems to have learnt the 
rules of the gafne. "When Mamata 
(Bancijcc) first came to power, she 
was a bit immature in her ways. But 
now she has changed. She has got 
guts and 1 admire the way she fights I 
for the right cause." he said. • 


In the opinion of Biman Bose, the 
Congrcss(I) has been raising the "bogey 
of rigging" in a desperate bid to confuse 
the voters. "Their leader is Siddhartha 
Ray, the rigging master of 1972. What 
right do they have to complain of rig¬ 
ging?" he lashed out. Mamata Baneije^, 
on her part, said, "I was not there in the 
1972 elections and do not know what 
happened. But whoever riggs the polls 
commits a crime against the people." 

Receiving complaints of large-scale 
rigging, chief election commissioner 
(CEC) T.N. Seshan sent a team of his 
officials to Calcutta to conduct an enqui¬ 
ry and suspended the counting of votes 
for the Ballygunge Assembly seat. This 
action prompted the leftists to resort to 
their fond game of Seshan bashing. "The 
Election Commission is subverting 
democracy in India," said Biman Bose, 
echoing the words of the chief minister, 
who described the CEC as "uncivili¬ 
sed". "Seshan should be impeached," 
Biman Bose thundered. 

The CPl(M), however, is in good com¬ 
pany in this issue. The state BJP presi¬ 
dent, Tapan Sikdar, has said that the 
movement of the CEC's emissaries was 
"mysterious". The BJP is angry with 
Seshan for his refusal to meet its demand 
for a repoll in New Delhi. Will the lef¬ 
tists lake the help of the BJP in their 
move to impeach Seshan? "We would 
like to enlist the support of anybody in 
this regard," said Biman Bose. Even 
Mamata Banerjee is not happy with the 
CEC's style of functioning. "They are 
not meeting the general voters and con¬ 
ducting a sample survey as we wanted. 
How can this enquiry reveal the truth?" 
she asked. 

However, one cannot be sure that a 
sample survey among the "general 
voters" will bring out the "truth", that is, 
whether there has been rigging in the by- 
elections in Calcutta. Who will ensure 
their safety and security? Especially, 
when the lives of even innocent passers- 
by, like Swapan Chakraborty, are not 
safe? • 













INTERVIEW 


"I will 

sacrifice my 
first love for 
the people" 

Rajesh Khanna on his 

victory, the Congress party 
and his future plans 

INTERVIEWED BY NAMITA BHANDARE/NEW DELHI 


Rajesh Khanna looks like a most unlikely victor indeed. 
Despite his hard~won New Delhi constituency seat — he 
lost by a slender 1,500 margin to BJP leader LK. Advani 
the first time around, whereas the death of an Independent 
candidate during the second round postponed the elec¬ 
tions by several months — there is no sign of Jubilation. A 
box of mithai lies in his dimly-lit temporary office at south 
Delhi's Spring Meadows nursing home but, he points out 
dourly, these are for Id and not for his victory\ 

Khanna .says his mood stems from pure exhaustion, and 
perhaps he has a point there. The hot summer campaign 
seems to have taken quite a toll and he can barely manage 
a smile when meeting workers thronging to congratulate 
him. Khanna's more immediate pre-occupations are a 
visit to Tirupati (he denies that it is a thanksgiving pilgri¬ 
mage) as well as one to Vaishno Devi where he is reported 
to have trudged up to the shrine a few weeks before his elec¬ 
tion. Yet, despite the heat, exhaustion and a packed schedu¬ 
le (which includes an endless round of felicitation parties) 
Khanna managed to take time off to speak to Sunda y Excer¬ 
pts from the interview: 


SuIsday: Why do you think the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) lost the New Delhi seat? 

Riljesh Khanna: Because it cchiUI not get the people's 
mandate. The BJP has no issues. Its an issucless party with 
a communal trump card, but even this has become a liabili¬ 
ty to them. 

Q: Yes, but don’t you think the price rise is an issue? 

A: If the people were so perturbed by it, the BJP wouldn’t 
have lost. The people realise that it's a question of either 
saving the country or saving prices. 


Q: To what extent do you think that people voted for 
you and how much do you attribute to the party for 
your victory? 

A: The people voted for the slogan, "I have promises to 
keep.” 

Q: But were they taken in by Rajesh Khanna the star 
or by the Congress party? 

A: I told you they voted for the slogan, and for Prime Mini¬ 
ster Narasimha Raoji. 

Q: Your victory is also being attributed to the manage¬ 
rial skills of R.K. Dhawan and the presence of your gla¬ 
mourous actress-wife. Dimple. Does it depress you that* 
you are not even being credited with your own victory? 

A: Everyone is responsible for this victory, even a small 
karamchaari of the Congress party. 

Q: Did the infighting and alleged sabotage by H.K.L. 
Bhagat bother you? 

A: The Congress is the only democratic party in the coun¬ 
try where individual liberties are granted to all. We do 
have a lot of discussion over issues, but this does not mean 
that there is infighting. 

Q: So when H.K.L. Bhagat asked for the New Delhi 
ticket for himself, he was merely exercising his 
democratic rights as d(Congressman. 

A: Anybody had the right to ask for it. And why only Bha¬ 
gat, many others wanted it. I left the decision to the Prime 
Minister. 

Q: What are your main priorities as the MP from New 
Delhi? 

A: Working for my constituency. There are so many local 
problems — law and order, water and electricity for the 
slum'dwellers, replacement of the Jhuggis and then demoli¬ 
tion, a police booth in every colony, etc. 

Q: Do you see a larget* role for yourself in the Congress 
party? 

A: Let’s wait and see. I will leave it to the PM. 




Q: Did the 
presence of 
Dimple contribute 
to your victory? 

A: Everyone had a 
role in my victory. 
Even the ordinary 
Congress party, 
worker helped 
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DECISION *92 


Q:WhydidtheBJP 
lose the New Delhi 
seat? 

A:TheBJP lost 
because the party had 
no issues. It’s an 
issueless party with a 
communal trump card 


Q; Are you giving up films? 

A: That will depend on how much responsibility is given 
to me. But if I am asked by my constituents and my Prime 
Minister, I would not hesitate to sacrifice my first love — 
films. 

Q: So it is films rather than politics which is your first 
love. 

A: I said 1 would sacrifice my first love for the people. 

Q: What attracted you to the Congress party In the 
first place? 

A: The m^^nifesto, but before that, Rajiv Gandhi. I have 
always been a Congressman. My family has always voted 
for the Congress. 

Q: You had also campaigned for Ashok Chavan, the 
son of the Union home minister. 

A: Yeah. He won the first lime, but lost the second time. I 
had also campaigned for the Congress municipal corpora¬ 
tors in Bombay. 

Q: Do you regret the fact that the bitterly-fought cam¬ 
paign may have created a rift between you and your 
film colleague, Shatrughan Sinha? 

A: There is no rift. I don’t feel bitter at all. Agarchote bhai 
se galti hoti hai, to bade bhai ka fan hai ki chote ko maunf 
kar dein (If the younger brother makes a mistake, it is the 
duty of the elder brother to forgive him). 

Q: Even if he goes to the extent of filing an FIR against 
you? 


A: Probably he has been misguided because it is the BJP’s 
job to pit brother against brother. 

Q: Was there any violence from your party's workers 
on polling day? 

A: Yes, but it was only in self-defence. What happened 
was that the Congress workers caught the BJP workers 
casting jaali votes. Caught red-handed, the BJP workers 
started attacking, and the Congress workers retaliated. 
After all, Congress ne choodian nahin pahni hain (they 
haven’t worn bangles). So, it was a surprise to them when 
we retaliated in self-defence. 

Q: You missed Sonia Gandhi by ten minutes when she 
came to cast her vote. Did it embarrass you at all to 
have lived up to your reputation of being habitually 
late? 

A: I had to go to four booths on the way to wish my wor¬ 
kers. In any case, I had been informed that she would be 
coming at 9 am, but she came at 8.30 am instead. I was 
there at five minutes to 9. So you see it was a communica¬ 
tion gap. 

Q: But then you repeated it by not showing up at all at a 
Delhi Pradesh Congress Committee (DPCC) meeting 
when senior leaders like R.K, Dhawan and H.K.L. Bha- 
gat were reportedly made to wait for two hours. 

A: I was not informed about the DPCC meeting. 

Q: Your image as a big star who is totally inaccessible 
persists. How do you plan to overcome It? 

A: Tell me, how can an MP be inaccessible? And if this 
was true would you be here talking to me? • 
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POLITICS 


TH E RIVA LS 

The BJP is in disarray as Joshi takes on Advani 
in the struggle for supremacy 


T he trappings of power arc wei¬ 
ghing heavily on the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP). In the last 
month, one setback followed 
another. In Himachal Pradesh, 
the party has been routed in the local 
body polls; m Madhya Pradesh, the BJP 
barely managed to scrape through in the 
recently-held by-elections and the going 
hasn’t been too smooth for .the Kalyan 
Singh regime in Uttar Pradesh. In the 
capital, the BJP has been beaten convin¬ 
cingly by the Congress in the bypolls for 
the prestigious New Delhi parliamenta¬ 
ry seat. 

Even where the BJP has won, its victo¬ 
ries arc inconclusive Despite being in 
power in Madhya Pradesh, the party has 
won the Biidhni Assembly seat by a 
wafer-thin margin of 570-odd votes. 
The stale chief minister, Sunderlal 
Palwa, rightly described the pertbrman- 
cc as a "narrow escape". The result of the 
other Assembly scat in Madhya 
Pradesh, Lanji, is being disputed by the 
Congress on the ground that the BJP can¬ 
didate there violated the Anti-Defection 
Act becau.se he had contested the last 
election as an Independent. 

Politically, the BJP is now talking 
more openly about mira-pariy dillcren- 
ces than ever before. In an extraordinary 
act of defiance, Kailash Sai ang, the for¬ 
mer general secretary of the Madhya 
Pradesh stale unit, who was sacked lor 
I his role in the Oma Bharti-Ciovmd Acha- 
rya controversy, has refused to quit defy¬ 
ing the orders of the party president, 
Murh Manohar Joshi. He insists that the 
enquiry committee which tried him and 
others had not asked him to quit. "Why 
should I resign because Murli Manohai 
Joshi asks me to? Rajmata (Vijayaraje 
Scindia) headed that enquiry committee 
and if there is anyone who can ask me to 
resign it is she," argued Sarang. 

However, Sunderlal Patwa is having 
to suffer in silence, while his colleagues 
run him do>^n publicly. Recently, Palwa 
was asked whether the party high com¬ 
mand needed his services in Delhi in 
view of the two by-election victories in 
the stale. But, before he could answer 


the question, his arch-rival and minister 
for local self-government, Babulal 
Gaur, immediately endorsed the idea: 
"That would be m the best interests of 
the party." 

To this, Patwa responded a little later. 
A reporter asked Patwa whether the com¬ 
munal flare-up in various parts of 
Madhya Pradesh were engineered by his 
detractors to embarrass him politically. 
"The threats to me don't come from 
Berasia or Sonakutch — they arc here 
right beside me," he said, hinting at 
Babulal Gaur who was sitting next to 
him. These things don't happen m the 
BJP. And if they are happening now, 
then there is something terribly wrong. 

W hat are the dimensions ol the 
BJP's problems? The organisatio¬ 
nal wing of the paity is ranged against its 
parliamentary wing The former wants 
an open and clear-cut confrontation with 
the Congress(I), because m the past, the 
BJP has always lost out when it has tried 
to become an appendage of a party The 


In Madhya Pradesh, 
Sunderlal Patwa (rl^) 
Is facing criticism from 
his own partymen and 
the Kalyan SIngh-led BJP 
regime Is not doing too 
well In UP either 



latter, however, prefers peaceful coexist¬ 
ence with the Congress in Parliament. 
According to them, what is the point of 
mindlessly opposing a man as reasona¬ 
ble and understanding as P.V. Narasim- 
ha Rao? Besides, much ol what the Con¬ 
gress is now doing is what the BJP is 
going to do. Yes, on Punjab and Kash¬ 
mir, the Congress does not have a poli¬ 
cy. But isn’t the Prime Minister trying 
his best to control things. 

This persistent clash of political inter¬ 
est is taking its loll. There^s naturally 
considerable debate on tactics and 
whose interest should be given top prio¬ 
rity. From this point of view, the BJP 
seems divided into three camps. 
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• In states like Gujarat and Karnataka, 
where the Congress is the party’s main 
rival, many BJP members feel that a 
strong anli-Congress position taken by 
the high command would help them 
greatly to gain ground. 


• The RSS lobby within the BJP, of cour¬ 
se is fmnly committed to Bhaurao Deo- 
ras’ line that the Congress and the BJP 
should collaborate. The parliamentari¬ 
ans among the BJP members, too, feel 
the same. Their argument is that since a 
general election now is a distant possibi¬ 
lity, it would be foolish to confront the 
Congress at this juncture. 

SUNDAY 21- -27 Jun* 1992 


AilvanI and Jotbi at a RiMtlng: 
parting of ways? 


• The old in the party are ranged against 
the young. One set of BJP politicians 
wants to retain the old style of hierarchi¬ 
cal functioning despite the fact that this 
has given the party a rigid and sterile 
image. On the other hand, the young and 
upwardly mobile members think that 
unless newer tactics are adopted, the par¬ 
ty’s gains in the Lok Sabha will be soon 
lost. In other words, the yantra 
(instrument) has to be in line with the 
tantra (institution). If one does not keep 


pace with the other, the party will conti¬ 
nue to lose. So, the question is, how does 
the party balance these two sets of con¬ 
flicting interests? 

The clash of ideas came into the open 
recently over the issue of the election of 
a new President of the country. L.K. 
Advani had all along maintained that his 
party would go in for a consensus, but 
under pressure from a section within the 
BJP. he had to backtrack. What’s more. 
Advani was given the task of conveying 
this to the Congress president. 

In such a situation, the pertinent ques¬ 
tion is: who calls the shots in the BJP 
these <Jays? And, more importantly: is 
Advani in control? 










At the Qandhinagar meet, thini^e were going Joehl’s 
way till Atal Beharl Vgipayee Intarvened and 
projected AdvanI as the futnre Prime Minister 


O r is ii party prcsidcnl Murli Mano- 
har Joshi who is riding high? Since 
the historic (Jandhinagar session, the 
humbling and flashy Joshi seems to he 
gelling the better of the c|Uiet and more, 
reasonable Advani For the latter, the 
Govind Acharya episode has been a per¬ 
sonal setback. And, if Advani didn’t 
come out strongly in favour of Acharya, 
it was only l^ccause he was far loo famili¬ 
ar with the etht)s of the BJP to speak up 
before the sani^ha. 

Consider the events which have 
unfolded themselves from Gandhina¬ 
gar. F^)r the first time since the budget, 
Joshi launched a fionial attack on the 
Congress iheieby proving that there is at 
least one faction of the BJP which was 
strenuously opposed to the party's philo¬ 
sophy of constructive support totheCon- 
gress(l). Then, Advani presented the 
political re.solulion w here it was explain¬ 
ed why the Congress was a necessary 
evil. 

Soon after that, the BJP w ent hammer 
and tongs at the government. For a 
moment it appeared that the Joshi-line 
had prevailed. But then, Alai Bchari Vaj¬ 
payee, who was watching the show from 
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the sidelines, intervened. In an emotion¬ 
al speech, he felicitated L.K. Advani 
and went on to add that he was also con¬ 
gratulating the future Prime Minister of 
India. Fhe point made was: the party 
might tolerate Joshi for the moment, but 
make no mistake about the real boss. 

Meanwhile, the party has decided on 
nominating Joshi to the Ra|ya Sabha, 
who is longing to queer the pitch for 
those in the BJP who are soft on the Con¬ 
gress. And the results of the by-elections 
■—especially of New Delhi — have pro¬ 
vided Joshi with the much-awaited 
opportunity to lambast those who have 
been selling the Advani line of construc¬ 
tive cooperation with the Centre. 

Three months ago, the Delhi electora¬ 
te was praising the Advani-lcd BJP for 
showing wisdom and resptmsibility and 
not upsetting Rao’s applecart. But sud¬ 
denly, the lone of the BJP has changed. 
No longer is Rao the best Prime Minister 
India has had. Instead, he is now the 
fountainhead of corruption and a defen¬ 
der of the crooked. The New Delhi 
voters are an educated lot and under¬ 
stand politics. So it punished the BJP. 
As a New Delhi-watcher observed in a 


moment of reflection, "The better party 
has w on the election but the better candi¬ 
date has lost." 

H owever, the RSvS seems to be posing 
a problem. Bhaurao Deoras had a 
soft spot tor Advani and Govind Acha¬ 
rya. His successor, Rajju Bhaiyya, too. 
is a supporter of the Advani line. But 
Rajju Bhaiyya is also a for¬ 
mer teacher of Allahabad University, 
where he is supposed to have taught 
Joshi. Bhaurao Deoras acted as the liai¬ 
son man between the BJP and the RSS. 
Now, Rajju Bhaiyya has taken on the 
same responsibility. 

All this points to a fierce struggle 
within the BJF*. But the BJP is not a party 
that is run along the lines of the Con¬ 
gress or the Janata Dal. Therefore, the 
BJP has to tone up its organ i.sat ion and 
drastically transform itself in order to 
remain a viable alternative to the 
Congress. 

It seemed that Govind Acharya and 
L.K. Advani, who were trying to do just 
that, would transform the face of Indian 
politics. The emphasis on issues like 
antodaya and market economy were 
part of that process. But with Advani los¬ 
ing out to Joshi — and the Bajrang Dal 
and VHP cadres getting a hint of this — 
the future of the BJP indeed looks 
bleak. • 
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Nawaz Sharif plays cricket in Lahore 



Let us leave aside, for 
the time being, the 
agonising India* 
FWstan relations, 
graphically described 
by S.K. Singh, a for¬ 
mer foreign secretary, 
as the "snakes- 
and-Iadders game". For my part, I prefer 
to describe the fhistrating quest for a 
sane relationship between the two 
countries the "task of Sisyphus". It is per¬ 
haps necessary to add that Sisyphus was 
the mythical Greek character condemn¬ 
ed to push a heavy rock up the hill and to 
try again when it inevitably rolled down. 

For the present, I wish to concentrate 
on the very instructive soul-searching 
that is going on in Pakistan over the tor¬ 
ment in Sind, where the law and order 
situation has been handed over to the 
army. The decision has sent shock 
waves throughout the country and 
spread the dMpest foreboding even 
among those who concede the n^ for 
drastic action in a province that has beco¬ 
me a byword for utter lawlessness. 

There are three main grounds on 
which the government’s decision is 
being attacked. The first and most 
important of these is that an essentially 
political problem is sought to be solved 
through army intervention. In this 
country, it is not adequately realised that' 
the Paltistanis, who have lived under the 
rnilitary’s jackboot for two-thirds of 
tiidr country’s existence, are deeply sus¬ 
picious of the army’s intervention in any 
civilian field for whatever reason. The 
dread of a raiewed military take-over of 
entire Pakistan is now palpable. 

Secondly, even those who might not 
share this alarmist view are de^ssed 
bfxause they are doubtful whetiter the 
anny would be able to complete its 
assigned task during a short enough per¬ 
iod and without being "sucked" into tiie 
vortex ctf politics and political conflict 
te a state notorious for its volatility and 
violence. And diat is where the diitd tear 
and ground for criticism of the federal 
government of Nawaz Sharif comes in. 

The Mistan Pbdfdc’s Psi^ (ITP)^ 
led by Bitnaitir Bhutto, has its jwwer 


base in Sind. It is also apprehensive of 
the intentions of the Nawaz SSwtf 
government Even so, it has not opposed 
the decision to call in the troops because 
it does not want to offend the army 
leadership. The Muhajir Qaumi Move¬ 
ment (MQM), which brutally controls 
Sind’s cities, is a partner in Nawaz Sha¬ 
rif s ruling coalition. But it has spoken 
up sharply against his decision. A MQM 
ministo' in Islamabad said such hi^ 
things that the Prime Minsiter was oblig¬ 
ed to protest. 

Seasoned observers of the Sind scene 
have concluded therefore that it would 


already being drawn. 

Let me begin with the att|^ in 
Notion by Briber (retd> A.R. Sid^ 
arespecMand sober ritilttary aridpbUm, 
cal analyst. After stying that titelacspf 
East Ptetistan "though trai|matic.» was 
not terminally destructive of Pikistati'a 
fimdamentid structure", he adds: "Sind 
is a difforcnt world altogether—rphysi- 
cally integral to Pakistan, politiwy 
Inseparable and idedogically essentiaL*. 
Mixing his meuphor, he describes the 
province as Pakistan’s "jugular and soft 
underbelly" on (whose) "internal stiMIt- 
ty will depend the bulk of national lecttii- 
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not be long before the army deployed in 
the province rans headlong imo a con¬ 
flict with deeply-entrenched politica) 
forces belonging both to the Pl^ in the 
villages and the MQM .in Karachi nod 
other cities. The consequences Of tiiis, 
they say, would be incalculable. 

The writing on flie Sind situatioii in 
the Pakistani press is voluminous and 
impossible to sununarise evmi tenely. 
However, a flavour of the representative 
opinion is called for. This, t intend to 
conv^ through three the mote 
dtougbtful comments which impfiiied 
mote or less limultaiieonstyi h » hote- 
woifoy that ptmdlels between 
Bangmfeshln 1971 and today an 


ty in peace and war... It is the defender’s 
nightmare and invader’s dream". 

Where Brig. Siddiqi is suave, Ayaz 
Amir in Dam is Munt. He rentinds the 
Pakistanis diat in East Pakistan dte am^ 
had achieved its objective of cracking 
<h)wn on the Awami League and had 
thus "courted a disaster of epic prcqwr- 
tions", implying diet this hiitoty might 
be rqreated in Sind. He, Brig. SiddJt^ 
and the editor of Muslim are at one in 
attaddng Nawaz Sharif for going on 
tdqriiv cricket in Lahore or elsewhere 
wl^ die burning pmvtnee of Sind need¬ 
ed Ms presence. By contrast, riesident 
0Mdam Ishaq Khan is takfaig too keen 
in initeest in Sind, whidi Im gready. 
aggrahratedfoanandapprehoisions. • , 
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At last, a 

NEW TUNE 

about Goa, 
that the former Portugue¬ 
se colony has SOO differ¬ 
ent fish but only three 
masalas. So it is with 
Goan folk music: SOO 
songs and one tune. (Yes, 
if you’ve seen Bobby ,, 
you’ll know the tune.) 

Remo Fernandes, the 
much-hyped Goan record¬ 
ing star, has attempted to 
alter that stereotype by 
such expedients as contri¬ 
buting to Hindi films 
(remember Dekho, dekho, 
yeh hai jalwa) and gelling 
his hair. Now. he is gett¬ 
ing a little help from the 
Japanese. 



hilliaair 

Japan’s Alter Pop 
Records will release 
Remo’s Old Goan Gold 
in the Land of the Rising 
Sun. As the album inclu¬ 
des seven songs in Konka- 
ni (all, apparently, with 
different tunes) and eight 
Portuguese numbers, it is 
possible that Japanese 
faps may experience 
some linguistic 
difficulties. 

No matter. It is a big 
break for Remo, who has 
,worked liffud for it. 



cricket’s off-season". 

Kiel’s logic is infalli¬ 
ble. Since he intends sett¬ 
ing up a sports academy in 
Calcutta, he would like to 
brush up on the various 
games to be tau^t over 
there—a tough order even 
for a mighty all-rounder 
like him. 

The so-called Glamour 
Clubs of Calcutta, East 
Bengal and Mohun Bagan 
are already making frantic 
bids to lure the budding 
soccer genius into their 
fold, aiguing that what 
Dennis Compton and Ian 
Botham could do—they 
played football and cricket 
with nearly equal felicity 
—our Kapil can do better. 

And, of course, there is 
the small matter of Kapil’s 
name increasing the gate 
money—not to mention, 
enhancing his chosen 
club’s image. 


Do YA TEEN, SNOOOOZE... 


Considering 
the shrill 
antics of Humraahi's 
cackling crew, it is excep¬ 
tional if not incredible that 
some people in New York 
decid^ to honour them. 

Two actresses from the 
rambling cast of that never- 
ending saga, Himani Shiv- 
puri and Sadiya Siddiqui, 
along with director Kun- 
war Sinha and scriptwriter < 
Manohar Shyam Joshi 
revelled in their moment of 
glory in the Big Apple. 
They had the Population 
Communications Interna¬ 
tional and another organi¬ 
sation called Soap Opera | 


Digest to thank for that. and family planning. 

According to diose Family planning? Sure- 

doing the honouring, ly not. The moment it com- 

//umract/tihashelp^ es on, anybody with any 

spread literacy, health care taste goes to b^. 

A scan* from NtfiwaaMi ara you kkhllng? 
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Hurry 

HOME, 

HURRY 

jMMM She’s 
■HIHl always been 
more Miriam Makeba 
than Madonna. So, it was 
only fitting that Usha 
Uthup’s tour of South 
Africa—comprising 18 
shows in 26 days— 
should be a resounding 
success. 

In the beginning, of 
course, only the Indian 
community turned up to 
hear Uthup warble such 
hits as Hari Om, Hari and 
Malaika. But as her voice 


Yes 


. NO RAJANIKANTH 



UalMi Uttnip: th* appl* of 
IMflon’ooyo 

did its magic, the composi¬ 
tion of her audience 
changed to include all 
other racial types as well. 

But Usha didn’t stop at 
doing her bit towards dis¬ 
mantling apartheid, 
either. She also dabbled in 
diplomacy, meeting Afri¬ 
can National Congress 
(ANC) leader Nelson 
Mandela, who conveyed 
his greetings to the peq)le 
ofindia through her. 



RmflMIUNnIlo WwllSf Mlvllftf Vllwllllll^ 


His fan 
club’s 
newsletter is called Yes, 
no. Rajanikanth, because 
south India’s highest- 
paid actor has taken the 
strong silent image to 
heart, and restricts him¬ 
self to monosyllabic 
replies. 

But one group that 
hopes that Rajani will say 


Right, YOUR heaviness 


What with 
the 

Karnataka government 
trying to take over his 
Bangaloit palace and the 
BJP acting as if his mas¬ 
sive bulk was invisible, 
Srikantdatta Narasimhara- 
ja Wodeyar has decided 
to give politics a wide 
berth for now. 

The portly Maharaja 
of Mysore has turned to 
law instead and appeared 
for his LLB exams 
recently. On D-day, 
Wodeyar waddled into 


the examination hall, 
where sat another hundr¬ 
ed or so aspirants. 

ttW mrt d att a W odoy a w 
walatiMl 




yes, is the Tamil Nadu 
unit of the Congress party 
which believes that only 
after the former wild man 
of Tamil cinema enters 
politics will it have a chan¬ 
ce of taking on Jayalali- 
tha, the actress- 
tumed-Iron Butterfly. 

Which is why the politi¬ 
cos are leaking stories sug¬ 
gesting that the man of 



few words will be the next 
chief minister of Tamil 
Nadu. 

Except that Rajanikanth 
has yet to fling a single syl¬ 
lable in their direction. 

And judging by what he 
told Sunday last week, it 
won’t be yes. 

"Me? Politics? Never," 
he said emphatically. 
Jayalalitha can rest content. 


So, how tough was the 
paper? 

"All right, no pro¬ 
blem," said Wodeyar. 

And how did it feel 
appearing for exams with 
"conuneners", people 
who probably would have 
been his subjects in better 
days. 

"There was no cheating 
at all," replied the Mahara¬ 
ja loftily. 

Undoubtedly, all the 
knowledge gained from 
various law tomes will 
come in handy in fighting, 
out the numerous legal 
disputes on his royal 
hands. • 
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SRIDHVI GLirrERS. IN HER GOLD OUT- 


fit, oblivious of the heat, humidity and 
dust in Bombay’s Filmistan Studios, she 
watches carefully as ace choreographer 
Saroj Khan goes through a dance sequen¬ 


ce for Saawan Kumar’s Chand Ka 
Tukra. In a few seconds, she has the gyrations down pat. Rehearsal 
over, Khan blows a whistle, asks for silence and shouts, "Action." 
As is expected, it’s a perfect shot and Khan grins broadly as she 
yells, "Print it." But Sridevi betrays no emotion—not even a smile 
of satisfaction — as she heads back to her dressing room. The enti¬ 
re shot has taken five minutes. 

"She’s an acting machine," raves director Mahesh Bhatt, whose 
film, Gumroah, with Sridevi and Sunjay Dutt, is ready for release. 
"She is so absolutely in tune with everything she is 
doing, and when 

call her a mac- 
hine 1 am talking 




















about her stngle-minded attachment to 
acting and the fact that she is able to pro¬ 
duce such amazing emotions. She can 
manufacture tears or laughter or just 
about anything. She is like a very skilled 
computer." 

And Sridevi has done it all. From the 
vacuous sex kitten of her 'thunder 
thighs* days to being labelled 'the last 
empress* by the respected magazine, Fil- 
mfare, this Telugu-speaking Tamilian 
has come a long way. She has sung 
songs, cried, played, b^n skittish, silly, 
sexy and sophisticated, and—most ama¬ 
zing of all —just when you are ready to 
label her, she's off again playing a new 
role. 

In the ranking-obsessed film 
industry, Sridevi is number ^4 
one. No doubt about that, 

Despite the flop of 
Lamhe, she has ' .•-•V 

gone from . 

strength to ' 
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Salman Khan 


Aamir Khan 


Sunjay Outt 


Sridevi 
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to fight a multin* 


iHndle trade u 


to motivate your em|i 


10 ilobal 


to manage grov^i 
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THE AN I I 
THESE questions^^B 
COULD BE ON YOUR DOORSTEP 


EVERY TUESDAY 




Now, every week, Business Stondord gives you the complete picture on business 
strategy in its lavish new colour feature - The Strotegist. Enter the minds of the best ond 
brightest corporotions in the country. Find out how eoch of them come up with their own 
unique solutions. Order your copy todoy. And open your doors to o whole new world. 
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COVER STORY 


Strength and is now reportedly charging 
a whopping Rs 35 lakh per film — the 
highcst-evei fi>r a female actress and a 
figure higher than what most heroes on 
the make can dare ask for. "She is the 
greatest," says Filmfare's editor, Rauf 
Ahmed. "The only actor or actress who 
can demand, and get, a role equal to that 
of Amitabh Bachchan. And she can pair 
with anyone from Bachchan to the youn¬ 
ger lot like Salman Khan." The money 
speaks for itself: only Bachchan gets 
more per film. 

"Right through the making of Klnuia 
j Gawah, people used to think that it was 
an Amitabh Bachchan film," says direc¬ 
tor Mukul Anand. "We said, ‘No. It is a 
Sridevi film too'. And she has proved 
that she can hold her own and give an 
excellent performance." Bachchan him¬ 
self describes her as a "great source of 
inspiration". He says, "When you arc act¬ 
ing with her, you know what you are up 
against. She can handle any role." 

Y et, with her pug nose and unremarka¬ 
ble features, Sridevi makes a most 
unlikely number one. She has neither the 
voice of Nargis, the classic beauty of 
Waheeda Rehnian, the mystique of 
Rckha nor the instinctive dancing skills 
of her cunent closest rival, Madhuri 
Dixit. So what makes her tick? 

Prtxlucers rave about her prol'cssio- 
nalism. Directors talk about her sponta¬ 
neity. And to be sure, Sridevi may not be 
a classic beauty, but there is a certain je 
ne^ sais quoi, a smouldering pre.s^nce 
that makes the screen sizzle with all five 
feet seven-and-a-half inches of her. She 
is probably the only actress we have 
known who can be dressed in a sari and 
yet succeed in making the most straight- 
laced men conjure up forbidden fantas¬ 
ies about her Rven in a bit role in Hero/. 
Khan’s Jaanhaa:, Sridevi, in a clinging 
red chiffon sari, sang on the shimmering 
sands of Juhu beach and had more than 
just a few hearts throbbing madly. 

"She can be a wide-eyed tn^enue, she 
can be a woman of sobriety. A Hawa 
Hawaii, a hausfrau," says film critic 
Khalid Mohamed. "Sridevi can dance, 
act, she has charisma, oomph, energy. 
No actress can combine all these ele¬ 
ments. Not surprisingly, she doesn’t 
have a competitor of equal merit. Put 
them on the screen with her and they'll 
look like her handmaidens. " 

Not everyone is so bowled over. 
"South Indian girls are earthy and sensu¬ 
ous in a way that no north Indian can 
be," says another film critic, Iqbal 


Masud. "That simple, coy, withdrawn 
yet sensuous appeal is what sets an Indi¬ 
an man on fire. But Sridevi is just a sou¬ 
thern doll who has been placed in the 
totally rootless cinema of Bombay. She 
can perform like a skilled monkey. But 
can she act?" 

S ridevi Ayyappan has been acting 
since she was four, playing the role 
of the young God, Krishna, in the Tamil 
film, Thufuiivcm. The film was an enorm¬ 
ous success and Sridevi recalls going to 
school and seeing herself in huge post¬ 
ers cn route. Her first film as a full- 
lledgcd heroine was, however, a box- 
office disaster. Anuragalu, a Tamil 
remake of Anuraag.wherc Sridevi enac¬ 
ted the role of the blind girl played by 
Moushumi Chatterjee in the Hindi film, 
"Hopped very badly" in Sridevi’s own 
words. Undaunted, she stuck on, signing 
her first Hindi film, Solva Sa«Hwi,with 
A mol Palekar, another disaster which 
caused her to pack her bags out of Bolly¬ 
wood and head back to more familiar ter¬ 
ritory in Madras. 

But obviously, Sridevi was bom 
under a lucky star. By the early Eighties, 
Bollywood was .on the lookout for a 
number one. Hema Malini had settled 
down to domestic bliss and become 
unsuitable to play romantic leads. Neetu 
Singh and Poonam Dhillon had also 
declared curtains after their respective 
marriages. Meenakshi Sheshadri had all 
the makings of a number one but a string 
of Hops led Bombay’s superstitious pro¬ 
ducers to whisper that she was jinxed. 
The great hope pinned on Dimple 
Kapadia was belied as even her much 
touted comeback film, Saagar, bombed. 
There was Rekha as number one, of cour¬ 
se, but she was so temperamental and 
moody — cancelling dates or rushing 


In the 

ranking-obsessed Him 
industry, Sridevi is 
number one. No doubt 
about that She is now 
reportedly charging a 
whopping Rs 35 lakh 
per Him—the 
highest-everfora 
female actress 
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Sridevi’s landmark films 


SADMA 

Directed by Balu Mahendru, this 
1983 film was a remake of the Tamil, 
Moondram Pirai. Sridevi played the 
role of a young girl who loses her 
memory temporarily and regresses to 
the mental age of a six-year-old 
child. Although she won unanimous 
praise for her histrionics and dubbed 
for the Hindi version herself, Sridevi 
believes that the Hindi version was 
'disappointing*. 


then arch-rival, Jayaprada. But 
luckily for Sridevi, Jayaprada has a 
terrible phobia about sn^es.and, at 
the last moment, backed out of thts^ 
Harmesh Malhotra film. Released in 
1987, Nagina was a big hit with 
Sridevi playing the tried and tested 
role of the nagin. The climax dance 
(choreographed by Saroj Khan, who 





MR MDU: the 1987 film Which 
catapulted Sridevi into the top league 

HIMMATWALA 

This was Sridevi*s comeback film 
as a Hindi heroine in 1983. Jeetendra 
had already obtained dates from her 
for a Telugu film, but shelved the 
project and used the dates to produce 
this box-office hit. The film itself 
followed the usual masala format 
and Sridevi was presented in her 
'thunder thighs* persona. But the 
success of the film ensured that she 
stayed on in Bollywood. 




The role of the snake woman was 
originally to have gone to Sridevi's 


dUNOM: the film had its 
memorable moments 


has consistently choreographed all 
Sridevi’s dances) went down well. 

MR INDU 

This 1987 film, produced by Boney 
Kapoor, catapulted Sridevi into ifie 
top league and also established 
Kapoor as a major producer. For the 
first time, Sridevi was presented so 
dramatically in her avatar as the 
bouncy and sprightly young girl. The 
song, Hawa Hawaii, was a big hit 
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(Mira Nair used a clip in her Saioom 
Bombay! to nuke a point about the 
crass commercialism of Hindi 
cinema) as was Sridevt’s Charlie 
Ch^lin sequence. 

CHAALBAAZ 

Pankaj Parasher saw Mr India and 
immediately decided to make a film 
centred around Sridevi. In 1991, he 
released this remake of a remake of a 
remake. Sridevi played Hema 
Malini’s role in the hugely popular 
Site Aur Gita. Despite being pitted 
against such talents as Rohini 
Hattangadi and Anupam Kher, she 
held her own as she danced, fought, 
romanced and cried through the film. 


CHANDNI 


Directed by Yash C^hopra, the king of 
romance and glycerine, Sridevi had a 
role as a small-town girl who decides 
to make a new life alter her beloved 
(Rishi Kapoor) meets with an 
accident, jjndaunted, she goes on to 
get a job in the big city, finds a job of 
her own and gets involved with her 
new boss (Vinod Khanna). 

But the dictates of commercial 
cinema ensured she finally patch up 
with her beloved. Yet, die film had 
its memorable moments especially 
the penultimate confrontation scene 
between Sridevi and her beloved 
(Rishi Kapow), where she literally 
breathes fire and brimstone. 


LAMHE 

This November 1991 film couldn’t 
repeat the success of Chandni. 
Ironically, the film was a big success 
on the video circuit, but 
front-benchers in movie halls were in 
no mood for romance. Analysing 
why it flopped so badly. Ya^ 
Chopra reasoned that Indian 
audiences saw an incestuous 
relationship between Anil Kapoor 
and the younger Sridevi, who he has 
helped bring up after the death of her 
mother. Despite the flop, Sridevi 
emerged unscathed. 


KHUOAGAWAH 

Wrongly touted as Amitabh 
Bachdiw’s last film, Sridevi 
managed to hold her own despite 
being cast against the Big B. As with 
Lamhe, she has a double role: as an 
arrogant Afghan woman and then as 
her daughter. As the older woman, 
the role was further split to the 
statuesque figure of the first half and 
the driven-to-madness woman 



KHUMMWMI: Sridevi managed 
to hold her own ngqinst 
Amitabh Bachchan 

waiting for hqr lover to come back to 
her. 

Critics have remarked on how 
much Sridevi’s diction has improved 
with the film'—not just ho* Hindi, 
her prdu too, is flawless. Not to 
mention that this otherwise 
unremarkable-looking woman looks 
absolutely stunning as the older 
woman. 


back to Bombay in the middle of an out¬ 
door shoot, for instance — that produ¬ 
cers just about had bad enough of her. 

Enter southern comfort in the form of 
Sridevi and Jayaprada. Jeetendra had 
already taken dates from Sridevi for a 
Telugu film. Now he reshuffled his sche¬ 
dule and took a calculated risk by cast¬ 
ing her in a comeback film, Himmat- 
waia. "I really had a jhatka when Jeetuji 
asked me to do a Hindi film," recalls Sri¬ 
devi. "After all, I had one huge flop 
behind me and had thought I would 




never make it in Hindi films." But Him- 
matwala was a huge hit and ran for 50 
weeks. 

Meanwhile, Jayaprada was doing pre- 
tty well for herself, too. Sargam and 
later, Kaamchor both did well at the box 
office. Right from the outset, she had 
decided to model herself on Hema Mali- 
ni: beautiful but aloof. Sridevi, on the 
other hand, had no inhibitions about 
playing the coquette, earning her the 
rather unkind sobriquet, 'thunder 
thighs’. Yes, she had oomph, oodles of 
it, declared the industiy pundits. But 
could a sex symbol b^ome numero 
uno? Of course not, they declared. 
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T hey were wrong. By ihc mid- rc episode. And so was bom Sridevi the 
Eighties, ardicncc tastes had chang- comedienne, 
ed dramatically. The IVoni benchwallah hor a while, Sridevi did seem to get 
no longer wanted a girl he could take bogged down with the bouncy, 
home to mother as much as he wanted a sprightly, young girl roles. Pankaj Para- 
girl who seemed like fun. And Sridevi fit- shcr’s Chaalhaa: was written with Sri- 
led the bill. She could dance com- dcvi in mind, but before she could be 
petcntly, was pretty in a Mumta/ sort of typecast, the actress had signed on such 
way and had no problems Hashing the lolcs as Yash Chopra's Chandni. in 
ix'casional leg. which she plays a timid, small-town girl 

The tide really turned lor Sndcvi with who comes into her own after her roman- 
Mr India. Until then she had been play ce .sours. 

ing formula masala roles, but now, for Yash Chopra couldn't repeat the suc- 
ihc first time, she was allowed to cess with his iMmhe, in which Sridevi 
|vrfbrm. has a double role: a Rajput aristcxrat and 

Mr India, a comic fanlasy based on her young and sprightly daughter. But 
The Invisible Man. was originally wrill- though the film flopped, it won Sridevi 
en with Amitabh Bachchan in mind, acclaim as an actress. Luck stood by her 
says producer Boney Kapoor. Since the in other ways loo. Another hit of hers, 

hero was going to be invisible for large Na^ina was to have onginally gone to 

chunks of the movie, he had to have an Jayaprada, but the older actress had a 

instantly idenlifiable voice. Bui at the phobia about snakes and the role of the 

last minute, scriptwriters Salim and Jav- .seipeni woman went to Sridevi. 

ed split and the role went to Anil With AT/u/rA/f/t/uw//. Sridevi seems to 

Kapoor, an established actor, hut ceilain- have overcome her greatest flaw: herdic- 

ly not in the same league as Bachchan. tion and voice Right from her Sadma 

As a con.sequence, Sndevi’s role in the days, she has, when she has dubbed her 

film was beefed\ip and she was given own films, put on a peculiar, infantile 
additional dances and songs, such as the tone that is jarring to the eai Worse still, 
hugely |:)opular Hawa Hawaii In ano- her diclion has often been careless and 
iher .scene, she was to have had a fleeting she has done little to mask an obviously 
moment disguised as Charlie Chaplin, south Indian accent. 

But she turned out to be so gixxl at it that But critics have been ama/ed by the 
direcli>r Shekhar Kapur decided on the transformation in Khuda Gawah. Not 
spot toenlargc the whole scene to an enti- only does Sridevi speak Hindi as if it 

UUmHE: the movie flopped but Sridevi, who plays a double role. 


emerged unscathed 




was her mother tongue, she manages to 
do the same with Urdu. 

T he transformation has taken other 
hues loo. For one, her make-up has 
definitely become more sophisticated 
and subdued and she has taken increa¬ 
singly to wearing light brown contact 
lenses to give herself a more north Indi¬ 
an look. As is the practice with most 
number ones, Sridevi has become increa¬ 
singly guarded about her personal life. 
There have been whispers and nudges 
linking her to such men as Kamalaha- 
san, Ashok Amritraj and Mithun Chakra- 
borty. Stardust, the leading film magazi¬ 
ne, has even gone so far as to allege a 
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secret marriage with Milhun, but Sride- 
vi herself dismisses the stories as. ‘all 
lies'. 

For now, Sridevi has built such a wall 
around herself that the gossip magazines 
have come a cropper and cannot even 
drop hints as to who her current attach¬ 
ments could be. Sridevi says her own 
idea of bliss is spending time at home in 
Madras with her sister, Srilatha, to 
whom she is particularly close, and 
numerous cousins and aunts. Marriage, 
she says, is on the cards, but only when 
mom finds the right guy. 

Sridevi believes that as number one, 
she should project the image of the con¬ 
servative south Indian girl who is a pro- 
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Boney Kapoor’s Roop Ki 
Rani, Choron Ka Rnja is 
ready for release. Touted 
to be the most expensive 
movie ever made— 
Sridevi has 51 different 
costumes in the film, 
including that of a 
Japanese geisha woman 
—the film could catapult 
her to even greater heights 


fcssional to the core. Between shots, she 
is to be found in her dressing room 
exchanging snatches of Telugu with her 
brother, Salish. Even now, she claims, 
she will not accept a role until her 
mother has approved of it. "It's not as if I 
am dumb, but I have such a lovely 
mother and she would like me to con¬ 
centrate on my work and secs to it that I 
have no other tensions," she says, the cli¬ 
che acquiring a new life in her mouth. 

Film Journalists recall the early days 
when Sridevi's standard reply to any 
question was, "Ask mummy." There is 
no trace of that gauche girl now and she 
has dispensed even with a secretary as 
she manages her own dates and her own 
money brilliantly. Home in Bombay is a 
hotel suite, but the actress has recently 
bought a house signalling to the industry 
that she is here to stay. 

A nd there is a lot to look forward to. 

Boney Ki\pi)ors Roop Ki Rani, Cho¬ 
ron Ka Raja is ready for release, three 
years and nine months after shooting 
first began. Touted to be the most expen¬ 
sive movie ever made — Sridevi has 51 
different costumes in ihe film, including 
that of a Japanese geisha woman — the 
film could catapult her to even greater 
heights. "Mr India not only established 
Sridevi as an actress," says Kapoor 
nostalgically. "It also put me in the big 
league ol producers." Predictably, 
Kapoor names Sridevi as his favourite 
actress, despite the fact that after Roop 
Ki Rani he has no other films on hand 
with her. 

Then there is the late Vinod Mehra’s 
Gitradev, which has been completed by 
his young wife, Kiran. Sridevi has a 
double role opposite Anil and Rishi 
Kap(H)r. Though she plays twin sisters, 
Mehra points out that the film is not a 
repeat of Chaalhaaz, but is more about 
friendship. In Gumraah, which is also 
ready for release, she plays a fatherless 
and vulnerable girl who gradually 
changes. And finally, Harmesh ‘Nagi- 
na’ Malhotra’s Heer Ranjha should also 
be out before the year i.sover. 

Inevitably, one has to ask: when you 
have sung, cried, danced, laughed, play¬ 
ed mother, daughter, sister and even 
snake, what else is there to look forward 
to? 

"I can never satisfy myself," says Sri¬ 
devi. "Everytime I sec my films again, I 
feel my performance could have been 
better in so many ways." Of course, she 
adds, she is ecstatic at being called the 
‘female Amitabh Bpchchan’, but no, 
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c5o how did we design a better tyre for the Maruti? 
Not hy just taking an Ambassador tyre and 
making it smaller. ;j\ The Maruti is the only car 


in Ind ia with a front wheel drive. 3 / Which means 
that your front tyres have to do the wor k of the 
rear tyres as well. So when we made an Olympus 

tyre for the Maruti, we designed it to han die both 
steering and traction at the same time. We've 
also designed tyres specially for the Premier an dike 
Ambassador. ;Because we see the Maruti, Premier 
an d A mbassador as three different cars, v Not 


the same car in three different sizes. 
The car tyre designed by a car. 
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there is not a single Hindi nirn that has 
been able to give her loial creative salis- 
I’aclion, "I hu c become a star.” she sa> s. 
"But I would love todoehar.icterroles " 
Tamil lilms. for insiante. demand 
greater hisinomcs than Hindi or 'lelugii 
1’ilms, says Si uievi " I he audiences aie 
totally dillerent The lamil audience 
doesn't care il a (ilm is not commercial¬ 
ly entei Liming rhev want a strong siorv 
and great perlormance " And so ihe 
chance to play dillicult and challenging 
roles lor Srulevi comes only lh)m 
Madias 

A nd yet, iher^ arc those who believe 
that she has already triumphed in 
the most challenging role of her life. 
Says Rauf Ahmed* "We’ve seen the man¬ 
ner in which she has transformed her¬ 
self. The Sridcvi who came to Bombay 
from Madras bears only a passing resem¬ 
blance to the star who rules the screen 
today." In that sense, she has given her 
best performance already, playing the 
impress of the Hindi cinema. 

On Ihe sets o{'Chandni, director Yash 
Chopra was asked which heroine Sridc¬ 
vi most reminded him of He drew the 
usual parallels with Madhubala and the 
like, but then, he went beyond the on¬ 
screen personas to make some compari¬ 
sons with real life 11 was Mumta/, he 
said, that Sridcvi most often recalled, 
rhcrc was that same playful charm, the 
same ability to project to the camera, 
and the same lithe grace. Except, said 
Ch<ipra. Sridcvi was a far more refined 
version of Mumta/. 

The Mumta/ parallel has often struck 
industry veterans. In the late Sixties and 
the early Seventies, the former junior 
artiste and star of Daia Singh-produced 
stunt films, carefully elevated herself 
into the big time, becoming one half of a 
popular screen pair with Rajesh Khan- 
na. At the time, Mumta/'s rise was 
virtually unprecedented. Convention 
had it that B-grade heroines only moved 
downwards. But, by making it to the top, 
despite the legacy of her past, Mumta/ 
rewmle the rules of the acting profession. 

To an extent, this is true of Sridcvi as 
well. When she came to Bombay, she 
had still to fling away the baggage of a 
.south Indian film career that included 
some cheaply-made and suggestive 
films. Because of her curly hair, her 
ungainly nose and her lack of ‘sophisti¬ 
cation’ (read; westernisation), the Bom¬ 
bay industry dismissed her as a fleshy 
nymphet, who woujd make a few quick¬ 
ies before returning to Madras. 


But Sridcvi intended to stay. She 
refused to be disheartened by the jeers. 
When the management of Bombay’s 
Sea Rock Hotel (where a producer had 
put her up) told her not to use turmeric 
powder as part of her toilette because it 
stained the tiles in the bathroom, she wil¬ 
lingly complied. When the film magazi¬ 
nes made fun of her tendency to wear 
bathroom slippers at all times, she went 
up-market in her footwear. 

Through il all, she kept learning. Says 
a producer: "She became a female Ami- 
tabh Bachchan. She never played poli¬ 
tics, never hassled the unit, was always 
punctual, and never joined any of the 
indu.stry’s camps." 

The Bachchan parallel is carried 
further by those who recall that her only 
friend m Bombay seemed to be her 
sister, Srilatha, who she took everywhe¬ 
re with her. Srilatha never played an 
Ajitabh-likc role when it came to manag¬ 
ing her sibling’s career, but she actively 
participated in plotting her sister’s trans- 


THE SHAKE WOMAN: One of Sridevf s 
memorable roles 




formation. At any given lime, she would 
carry a camera and take pictures of 
everything. Later, the sisters would 
study the pictures and work out how Sri- 
devi could improve her presentation. 
(More recently, Srilatha bought a video 
camera to perform the same function 
better.) 

By the time Mr India came along, Sri¬ 
dcvi had left the legacy of such early 
bump-and-grind sp>ectacu]ars as 
Masterji far behind. Initially, she had 
taken legal action to prevent her south 
Indian producers from releasing dubbed 
versions of her suggestive vernacular 
pot-boilers, but as her confidence grew, 
she even abandoned this effort recognis¬ 
ing that her past could no longer damage 
her present. 
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directors to mine the scam of comedy 
that Shekhar Kapur had first tapped in 
Mr India. 

Thus, while Jayaprada went from 
movie to movie looking pretty, Sridevi 
developed a comic streak that few other 
Indian actresses could boast of. Time 
proved that she was right in her decision. 
Most of the roles in Bachchan films that 
she was up for went to Meenakshi 
Seshadri, and neiu-ly all the movies 
flopped. 

Says Rauf Ahmed: "By holding out 
for a belter deal, she forced the industry 
to change its conception of the heroine." 
Today, the Bachchan parallels have 
been reinforced by the awe with which 
Sridevi is regarded. She only accepted 
Khuda Oawah after producer Manoj 
Desai assured her that with a double 
role, she would have almost as much to 
do as Amiiabh. And on the sets of the 
movie, she was treated with the kind of 
deference that is usually reserved for 
Bachchan alone — she stayed in the 
same kind of suites and was given the 
same cars. 


R ight after Afr/m//a its director Shek¬ 
har Kapur reckoned that Sridevi 
was now ready to play the Madhubala 
role in Muf*lwhe-Azafn. The problem, 
of course, was that nobody was making 
another Mu}^hal-C‘A:am. As critic Iqbal 
Masud points ouf "Where are the direc¬ 
tors who are ready to make another 
Mother India or a Mughal-e-A:,ani'! 
Audiences don’t want depth, and all we 
get is fast-paced action." 

Given this vacuum, Sridevi did the 
next best thing: she sought to distance 
herself from the rest of the pack. Her big¬ 
gest competitor then was Jayaprada, and 
because the grapevine had it that super- 
.star Amiiabh Bachchan was keener on 
acting with Jayaprada, it was believed 
that Sridevi was at a disadvantage. 


MANY FACES: 

Sridevi played 
every role with 
ease 


But Sridevi knew better. She recognis¬ 
ed that while Jaya would get the bigger 
banners, she would also gel the smaller 
roles — there isn’t much for a girl to do 
in the average Amiiabh Bachchan film. 
So, defying the conventional wisdom, 
.she actually steered clear of Bachchan 
blockbusters and insisted on choosing 
her projects on the basis of the roles. 
Moreover, she was quick to encourage 


All of this met with Bachchan’s appro¬ 
val. As he says now: "She is not only one 
of our most talented actresses, but she is 
also remarkably professional. Apart 
from Khuda Gawah and the other mov¬ 
ies we’ve done together, we've also 
done shows in London and New York 
and I have never failed to have been 
impressed by her dedication and sheer 
professionalism." 
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ROOP Kl RANI: Sndevi has the beauty of Madhubala and the charm of Nargis 


H ow long does Sndevi have at the 
lop? In today’s frenetic Hindi film 
world, it IS difficult to say. If she does sur¬ 
vive, then she will have achieved a rare 
feat — It IS hard to think of any other 
actress who is as convincing acting oppo¬ 
site Jectendra and Arnitabh Bachchan as 
she is against Sunjay Dutt. "I’ve seen 
footage of her and Sunju together," says 
Rauf Ahmed. "And the pairing works 
very well. But for her to survive into the 
Nineties, she will need to make a succes¬ 
sful team with all the new heroes." 

But what if she doesn’t? The betting 
is that Sridevi won’t mind. Nobody 
believes that she intends to spend the 
rest of her life in grease paint. The chan¬ 
ces are that she will make her exit the 
day amma finds Mr Right. Nor is she too 
concerned with the rat race. After 
Lamhe, on which she had pinned her 
hopes flopped, she actually raised her 
price. Which suggests that she has stopp¬ 
ed thinking in the long term, but is mere¬ 
ly holding out for a few good roles. 

If those roles do come, then she’ll 
slay. If they don’t, then it doesn’t seem 
like she’ll mind too much. But even if 
slie bids goodbye to Bombay next year, 
the images that she has generated will 
remain fixed in the video screen of our 
memory. 


The young Sridevi shaking those thun¬ 
derous thighs in the briefest of hot pants 
and ensuring that the sparks that resulted 
look Himmatwala to the top of the box- 
office charts. A luminous Sridevi bump¬ 
ing and grinding beatifically in Mr 
India, drawing from its astounded direc¬ 
tor Shekhar Kapur the immortal remark 



Says director Mahesh 
Bhatt, "Sridevi is an acting 
machine. She has a 
single-minded attachment 
to acting. She can 
manufacture tears or 
laughter or just about 
anything" 


that the key to her popularity lay in the 
fact that her inntxient face always seem¬ 
ed blissfully unaware of the vulgar 
things her body was up to. The haunting 
laughter that became her trademark in 
Chandni. The serpentine grace that n vet¬ 
ted us when she played a snake-woman 
in Nogina. And most recent of all, the 
amazing transformation between the 
two halves of Khuda Gawah: from 
buzkashi-playing warrior to trendy col le¬ 
ge girl. 

Movie queens may abdicate but their 
magic lingers in our memory The beau¬ 
ty of Madhubala; the charm of Nargis; 
the grace of Vyjayanthiinala; the dignity 
of Hema Malini and the sheer oomph of 
Zeenal Aman — all these are part of our 
collective subconscious. 

To that list, add one more. Sridevi 
came to Bombay with little beauty and 
less Hindi. But, in under a decade, she 
seduced the camera, bewitched the scre¬ 
en and conquered the city. 

In our mind, she will always be the 
enigma. Cool, aloof and distant to her 
colleagues. Sexy, vibrant and alive to 
her audiences. 

Of such paradoxes are legends 
made. • 

NsmnaBhMdarmwIthD^vIna 
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HEARD IN BOMBAY 

ONE BROKER TO ANOTHER, TAKING 
OFF ON THE HINDI FILM, QAID MEIN 
HEI BULBUL 




■ Aclsf6rall 
reasons 

I f the new trend in western 
advertisements is to deal 
I with death, Indian ones are 
I selling despair. The stock 
I exchange crash and the 
continuing economic 
uncertainty has spurred 
copywriters to htiwk 
products as varied as real 
estate and generator sets. 

DLF Universal, a major 
New Delhi-based land 
developer, has inserted huge 
advertisements in the 
financial press, harking 
upon the advantages of this 
sector. "Bulls and bears: 
who needs that zoo?" reads 
the main copy. And the small 
print goes on to declare: 
"Bulls and bears arc all very 
well if you are an animal 
trainer, a matador...or a 
st(x:k broker. To the 
common man, it could very 
well translate into: ‘hello 
great dreams, goodbye 
money’." 

The sales pitch for gensets 
is equally pithy. "The rupee 
won’t be upvalued," goes the 
first line of the appeal from 
Cummins Engines. 

"Inflation won’t vanish. 
Interest rates won’t come 
down and power won’t be 
easier to get." And the 
clincher: "So what arc you 
waiting for? Call Powerica 
today." 

Evidently, 

ambulance-chasing isn’t ju.st 
confined to the legal 
profession! 

■ Good figures 

F or all those doomsdayers 
who predicted 
Doordarshan’s demise with 
the advent of satellite TV, 
some bad news. 

Doordarshan’s proposal 
of a Rs 3,000 crore private 
channel has many bidders. 
From abroad, offers have 
come from the Hinduja 
brothers, Dadi Balsara, 

Asian Television Network 
(ATN), Motion Pictures 
Exhibitors Association oi 


America (MPEAA) and 
Asian News International 
(ANI). 

In India, among those 
wJ?o have shown interest are 
Reliance Industries Ltd, 

B.R. Chopra, Yashraj Films, 
several lesser-known film 
financiers and many 
newspaper groups. Balsara 
(who has apparently 
promised to bring in Rs 
2,000 crore), ATN and ANI 
have made bids for the first 
lime while the Hindujas and 
MPEAA have given several 
already. 


The response has been 
encouraging. But the 
government is not in a hurry 
to open the second channel 
to a privateer. Indeed, 
Doordarshan is making a 
more spirited attempt to 
privatise the metro channels. 
This is after an 
inter-ministerial meeting 
look up the matter 
on 25 March. Both the 
ministry of information and 
broadcasting and the 
department of 
telecommunications are 
pushing this one. 


■ Just 
employoosi 
after an? 

T he mess at the 

employees-are-owners 
Clarion Advertising 
Services Limited may be 
sorted out soon. And the 
solution could well result in 
the employees losing control 
over the agency. " 



Ui ■ r-jj’mkLmmmmmm 
Ashlth MKra: hB bMicBCl 
thB mplQy—■BhaiBhokiBri 


Trouble at Clarion broke 
out when a dismissed chief 
executive, Ashish Mitra, 
backed the 

employee-.shareholders in 
their battle against board 
decisions. A tiresome court 
case ensued, affecting the 
agency’s profitability and 
image. 

Last week, a settlentent 
appeared to have been 
reached. Under its terms, the 
employee-shareholders, 
who arc in a majority, will 
abide by the decisions of the 
board and its nominated 
managing director, in this 
case, Ram Ray. But as there 
is a court injunction that 
prevents Ray from assuming 
this new job, several 
employees are willing to 
dissociate themselves from 
the order. 

Another development is 
expected. A tie-up with 
McCann-Erickson is on the 
cards. But this can only take 
place if McCann, its 
associate companies and the 
Clarion beard get to own 76 
per cent of equity, with 
employees holding no more 
than 20 per cent. • 


APPOINTMENT OF THE WEEK 


K.C. Pant Is made chairman of the Tenth FInanca 
Commission 

• Among the first persons to call up and 
congratulate K.C. Pant on being made 
chairman of the Tenth Finance 
Commission was a young former aide. 
"Your housing problem is over, sir," said 
the official cheekily, referring to the 
eviction notice served on Pant to vacate 
his bungalow on Thyagaraj Marg. Pant is said to have 
laughed in rcspon.se. 

But why was Pant given the job? 

He is not an economist, nor is he particularly 
well-versed in any other discipline, barring a fondness for 
science. Then why? The reasons are more political than 
anything else. 

Pant was the junior minister for home when P. V. 
Narasimha Rao, as the chief minister of Andhra Pradesh, 
was facing the worst of the Naxaliie menace. The 
Telengana agitation was at its peak when Indira Gandhi 
sent Pant to assess the situation. He returned and gave a 
clean chit to Rao. Now the Prime Minister is repaying the 
debt. 

But Pant has other non-economic qualifications, 
though. The Commission determines the financial 
relationship between the Centre and the states. And this 
has been less than cordial. There are strong Opposition 
governments in six states and Pant has the stature to calm 
tempers. His wife, Ila, is a member of the BJP and this 
should also help. 

If Rao is looking for a broad consensus, then Pant is the 
man. 
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AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 

FREE-WHEEUNG 


Greater Japanese involvement and the loosening of government 
controls give Maruti reason for optimism 


M aruti Udyog Limited 
(MUL) turns ten this 
year, but there is little 
cause for celebration. 
For the first lime, pro¬ 
fits have dipped from last year’s Rs 42 
crorc to this year’s Rs 35 crore and sales, 
from 1.15 lakh cars in 1990-91 to 94,0(X) 
at present. But this is one side of the pic¬ 
ture. Maruti has done better than either 
Premier Automobiles Limited (PAL) or 
Hindustan Motors (HM) m these reces¬ 
sionary times, selling 3,415 vehicles to 
PAL’s 1,503 and HM’s 842. And that’s 
not all. 

Ravindra Chandra Bhargava, chair¬ 
man and managing director of MLIL has 
two other reasons to feel good. 

Osamu Su/uki, president of Suzuki 
Motors Corporation, was in the capital 
this month to sign an agreement with the 


Indian government. The decision taken 
a couple of months ago to increase 
Suzuki's stake to 50 per cent has finally 
been implemented. 

In effect, this means ten per cent less 
of government than before. Or, in Bhar- 
gava’s thinking, no administrative inter¬ 
ference in the day-to-day running of the 
company. Earlier, expansion plans had 
to be cleared by the industry ministry, 
imports and exports by the commerce 
ministry and ticklish issues by either the 
Cabinet secretariat or the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office itself. Bhargava also had to 
run around getting answers to the ques¬ 
tions raised in Parliament at every ses¬ 
sion. No more. So he is happy. 

Maruti will be like any other compa¬ 
ny: run by a board of directors: The new 
agreement enables Su/uki to pul five per¬ 
sons on the board of directors, same as 


the government, and to have a^choice of 
naming either a chairman or a managing 
director. Suzuki has been presumptuous 
enough to advance Bhargava’s candida¬ 
ture for both posts. In other times, the 
Japanese auto-maker might have got a 
rap on the knuckles, but now there is less 
cause to oppose. There is a determined 
attempt by the government to woo Japa¬ 
nese investment and Maruti could be a 
show baby. Also, Bhargava has well- 
wishers in the PM's secretarial and 
objections, of industry minister P.J. 
Kurien for instance, arc of no account. 
So Bhargava should be able to get an 
extension. This is the second reason for 
him to feel good 

M aruti itself, will benefit by the new 
arrangement, too. It has a Rs 
670-crore expansion plan that has only 



Maruti has done better than eKher Premier Aiiton^^ LimKedo 
these reoesaionaiy times, seliing 3,415 vehicles to PAL's 1,503 an 
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OSAMU SUZUKI . 


The new agreement enables 
Suzuki to have a choice of 
naming either a chairman ora 
managing director. Suzuki has 
been presumptuous enoughto 
advance Bhargava’s 
candidature for both posts 


recently been cleared by the govern¬ 
ment. Delinked from authority, it can, in 
principle, approach anyone for a loan. It 
is in a position to secure a loan of Rs 180 
crorc from the International Finance Cor¬ 
poration (right now, Bhargava says no 
to this). Maruti can also go public (there 
is hesitation on this account, also.) The 
important thing is that Maruti Udyog 
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industan Mcitois in 
M’8842 


miARUTIYEZ 

Tfie new Maruti YE2 is being 
talked of as the answer to 
Mctfuti’s present problem of 
declining sales. It will replace 
the current 800 cc model 
abroad and take to Indian roads 
by the end of next year. 
Production will start by March 
1993 and exports, from April. 

YE2 is a hatchback saloon 
with three or five doors and a 
1000 cc, four-cylinder 
aluminium engine fitted with an 
electronic petrol injection 
system and a catalytic 
convertor to reduce emission 
levels. 

A prototype is being readied 
while the cost has still to be 
worked out. It can't be very 
expensive as it is targeted at the 
lower end of the export market. 
But this isn't likely to be easy. 
Expenses increase with tighter 
emission standards. A catalytic 
convertor, for instance, will add 
Rs 7,500 to anSOO cc's cost.Can 
Maruti sell its YE2 abroad? The 
prospects are daunting. 


has a choice. 

Its competitors arc likely to say that it 
was never seriously inconvenienced, 
even when it didn’t have one. That it had 
the support of the goveniment and the 
run of the market, and that it made the 
best of both worlds. This is true. At the 
same time, it could have become another 
public .sector unit crippled by strikes, 
absenteeism, losses and so on. But it 
didn't. 

It grew to be a profitable concern with 
an accent on quality which is rare in this 
country. Its products had a certain depen¬ 
dability that won even more consumers. 
Indigenisation brought down some stan¬ 
dards but not enough to seriously impair 
its standing. And, as Bhargava is wont to 
say, the recognition of the good work 
has come straight from Suzuki. It is for 
this reason that the Japanese have 
increased their stake. 

B hargava has a big hand in this 
success story. Rejoined the compa¬ 
ny in 1981 as marketing director but 
swiftly rose to become joint managing 
director and then the MD. He has been 



PJ.KURIEN 


Bhargava has well-wishefs in 
the PM’s secretariat and 
ot^ections, of industry minister 
P.J. Kuiien for instance, are of 
no account. So Bhar^va 
should be able to get an 
extension 


the CMD for the past two years and 
should have demitted office by now. 

But he is supposed to be a part of 
Suzuki*s package deal with the govern¬ 
ment and is likely to stay on. His major 
achievement in the last two years has j 
been in the area of exports. He has push¬ 
ed this from 5,000 cars (worth $ 18 mil¬ 
lion) last year to a staggering 29.000 
cars (worth $ 76 million). This is why 
Mamti’s turnover is Rs 2.(XX) crorc this 
year, despite a domestic slump. 

Trouble lies ahead, of course. The 
civil war in Yugoslavia and the 
uncertainty in East Europe have affected 
exports. Moreover, the European Com¬ 
munity (EC) has tightened the emission 
standards. But Bhargava is unfazed. 
Suzuki has discontinued production of 
800 cc cars and Maruti is free to take 
over that market. And to beat EC emis¬ 
sion laws, a brand new 1000 cc hatch¬ 
back called YE2 is coming off the 
drawing-board (see box). Suzuki has 
j allowed Maru*i to manage YE2 exports 
by itself. 

There is a hidden challenge in all this. 
Maruti cannot make the slightest com¬ 
promise on quality or let the production 
costs get out of hand: deviation will hurt. 
This calls for great managerial prowess 
and some nasty decisions like cutting 
overheads or jobs. Bhargava has to be 
more Japane.se than even the Japane.se 
themselves. As he eagerly looks for¬ 
ward to a fresh term in office, he will ear¬ 
ly a question with him: can he? • 
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"We will become like an| 


MULchief R.C. 
Bhargava, on the 
repercussions of Suzuki’s 
increased stake in the 
company, its future plans 
and more 


Rcivindra Chandra Bhargava, 5H, 
chainnan and manafunR director 
(CMD) of Maruti Udyo^ limited, 
doesn't look very different from 
other employees in the did I-blue com¬ 
pany uniform. Nor is he vervartu ula- 
te. But still, he has a knack of Retting 
thnifts done. (Some pettple allege, 
not always the straight way ) 

Who thought a \>overnment- 
owned enterprise could make 
mone\'^ Well, Maruti did And 
what's more, it destroyed the com¬ 
placency oj the protei ted automobile 
market. Government also breeds 
somnolence. But in Maruti, the work 
culture was terribly .lapanese — and 
different. Strikes were unseen and 
absenteeism, ney>liRible. The i ornpa- 
ny had bureaucrats sitting in on near¬ 
ly every decision, too. But Bhargava 
hardly let that come in the way. 

This IS' not surprising. Bhargava 
started out as a bahu himself (IAS: 
1956 batch) and is an astute 
infighter. He might have 
remained one, but for the 
legendary public .sector 
manager, V. Krishna- 
murthy, who noticed his 
work in Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Limited; 
where Bhargava was the 
commercial director. 
Krishnamurthy eventual¬ 
ly toc^k him to Maruti to 
oversee the marketing 
division. But Bhargava 
was unstoppable. He 
rose to become joint 
managing director, 
managing director and , 
finally, CMD | 

Now It is almost Manit 
certain that he will get an is to I 
extension for another five 


years No less a man than Osamu 
Suzuki, chief of the Suzuki Motor Cor- 
poration, has plugged for him. And 
this is when controversies have dogg¬ 
ed Bhargava throughout his tenure. 
But then, the man himself is unpertur¬ 
bed by the serious charges levelled 
against him. He only wants to talk 
about Maruti Can he steer his firm 
out of the recession? Bhargava 
speaks on these and other matters in 
an inten iew to Sunday Excerpts: 

Sunday: What are the implica¬ 
tion's of the new agreement betwe¬ 
en the government and Suzuki? 
R.C. Bhargava: The Indian govern¬ 
ment and Suzuki have signed an 
agreement, whereby Suzuki will 
raise Us equity to 50 per cent. And 
along with that, they will be identify¬ 
ing the way the new management of 
Maruti will be structured. But so far, 
the finer details have not been work¬ 
ed out. Things will clear only in the 
month ol July. Suzuki will have a big¬ 
ger say in the management because 
they, at all times, will be cither nomi¬ 
nating the managing director or a par¬ 
t-time chaimian. 

Q: How will the agreement affect 
the day-to-day working of Maruti? 

A; The fundamental change that will 
take place is that Maruti will be a 
board-managed company. Decisions 





Maruti factory: '*Tliooiily way tofaoothocompatltloii 
la to improvo quality and cut coats. Thoro Is no other 
magic formula*' 


will be taken by the board. Maruti 
will not have to go to the government 
or any ministry for approval of the 
board decisions. We will become 
like any other private company, with 
decision-making |X)wers. Vendors 
abroad will be more confident with 
Suzuki’s 50 percent 
stake. Also, we will be eli¬ 
gible for loans from the 
International Finance 
Corporation. Whether we 
lake it or not is another 
matter. However, at the 
moment, we do not have 
plans to go public 


Q: In what way will you 
become independent 
fk-om the government? 

•A: Take the example of 
S investment approvals. It 
I requires government 
I approval. Any kind of 
i restructuring of the 
board, adding a director 
or removing anybody, 
changing designations 
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vther privsrte company " 



± ^ obody 
gets anything on a 
platter. Suzuki 
would not have 
given us the right 
to export a 
product which was 
not of a high 
quality and which 
did not equal 
what they were 
already sending" 


etc. will be done independently. 

Q: Have ManitPs exports been 
affected due to problems in eastern 
Europe? 

A: The main countries we were 
exporting to were Italy, Hungary, 
Poland, France etc. The internal pro¬ 
blems of Yugoslavia have certainly 
affected our exports to that country. 
For example, last year, we expected 
them to buy 10,000 cars. But they 
just bought half. 

Q: Why have Maruti exports been 
limited to a few selected countries? 
Why have you not expanded your 
exports to other countries? 

A: The first country we started with 
was Hungary. And from then on, we 
have gradually added more 
countries. We have to .see which 
countries offer the best chances of 
success. For example, next year 
(1993-94) we will be selling to Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, Spain etc. We will be 
introducing a new car, YE2, and 
exporting to these countries. The 


countries where Maruti will be 
exporting, will be the same countries 
where Suzuki was initially exporting 
800 cc cars. Now Suzuki will discon¬ 
tinue and we will take over. The new 
car will be for the lower end of the 
market. 

Q: How is Maruti gearing up to 
face competition? Premier is com¬ 
ing out with a new car. The Tatas 
have also entered the market... 

A: The only way to face the competi¬ 
tion is to improve quality and cut 
costs. There is no other magic fonnu- 
la. It is a continuous process. One of 
the ways we try to face competition 
is to invite suggestions from our 
employees to cut costs and improve 
quality. Last year, our employees, 
numbering 4,(j(X), gave 53,(KX) sug¬ 
gestions. As a result, last year we sav¬ 
ed Rs 2-3 crore. 

Q: What about the recession in the 
auto sector? What happened to the 
representation made to the govern¬ 
ment by the automobile industry 


regarding reduction of excise duty ? 

A: Nothing. We keep on making 
representations. The government is 
doing nothing. The general percep¬ 
tion is that a car is a luxury pr^uct. 

Q: One section of people believe 
that Maruti has flourished 
because it has operated in isolation 
with little competition... 

A: When we started, we were told 
that we will not survive because 
there is too much competition from 
Hindustan Motors and Premier Auto¬ 
mobiles. Maruti is not operating in a 
monopoly market becau.se there are 
two other manufacturers (Hindustan 
Motors and Premier) of much longer 
standing in the business. It is the con¬ 
sumer who has given us a 67 per cent 
share in the market. They have the 
option to buy other vehicles. 

Nobody gels anything on a platter. 
Suzuki would not have given us the 
right to export a product which was 
not of a high quality and which did 
not equal what they were already 
sending. You can't .sell because the 
product will not be accepted. How 
many products of international quali¬ 
ty and cost do we make here in India? 

Q: The Central Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation (CBl) is investigating cor¬ 
ruption charges against you... 

A: (Abruptly cuts in.) Ixl's not talk 
about it. Enough has been said about 
it. Period. 

Q: Are you satisfied with the pro¬ 
gress Maruti has made so far? 
What are your plans for the future? 

A: The long-term goal for Maruti is 
to become an internationally compe¬ 
titive company, selling cars in India 
and abroad. To an extent, we have 
achieved what we had hoped for. 
With Suzuki’s decision to allow 
Maniti to export to other countries, 
we will progress more. We can 
always do better. Despite being a 
public sector company, we have 
managed to make Maruti an 
internationally-known and respected 
one. • 

IntmndmwBd by Hetm Narottmm 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


ISSUES AT 
STAKE 


Reliance’s successful Euroissue could open 
doors for future foreign in vestment 


i seemed I he hard way U) raise 
money And when Reliance 
Industries Ijiuiled brought out its 
Fiuroissues last month, there was 
much that was at stake. The com-' 
pany's international standing was itself 
on test. But more than that, a manner of 
bets were being put on the country*s 
image, no less. 

1’he teelmg was that nothing would 
go wrong. But a lot still could And this 
had little to do with the firm The trouble 
lay within the country (\)uld lour 
decades ol bad ecoiuimic management 
be righted by one man (Manmohan 
Singh) with hall the tools at his disposal 
and much less popular support'^ Would 
investors in Hiirope or Ameiica be con¬ 
vinced that India was politically stable 
when the mandit and Mandal agitations 
and Rajiv (jandhi's assassination confir¬ 
med otherwise ^ 

And what of the great sic>ck .steal? At 



Mukesh and Anil Ambani 


Reliance’s road shows carried 
them to nine cities, including New 
York, London, Bonn and Hong 
Kong 


least one huropeaii bank had lost close 
to Rs l,l(K) crore, while several others 
with strong western roots had gained 
unlawfully The fateof Indian nationalis¬ 
ed banks was uniformly bad and the 
whole brokering community was sus¬ 
pect. In the circumstances, what was the 
guarantee that their monies were secu¬ 
re? What compelling reason did they 
have to invest'^ 

As It turned out, they had only one: to 
make money — steadily And the num¬ 
bers which arrived to buy the Reliance 
huruissues were staggering The compa¬ 
ny received commitments for USS 500 
million, while only a fifth of that was on 
otter. It was simultaneously a corporate 
and a national triumph. 

Now many more are willing to dare 
Hssar will hit the overseas market in Sep¬ 
tember this year to raise US$ l(K) mil¬ 
lion, soon after its domestic rights issue 
of Rs 1,250 crore. Tata Steel goes in 



S.V. Venkatesan 

"Market capitaiisation, 
worldwide, amounts to hundreds 
of billion dollars. And if India is 
able to tap even a small percentage 
of this, it would be a big amount" 



Manmohan Singh 

Could four decades of bad economic 
with half the tools at his disposal and n 


November, to be followed by Grasim 
Industries Several others aie showing 
keenness but the government has lefus- 
ed permission so far It aigues that more 
successes will open more doors, even 
though there is much less doubt about 
making good abroad 

L ess than a year ago, there was uni¬ 
form scepticism about Euroissues. 
Soon after P.V Narasimha Rao started 
to liberalise the economy, international 
merchant bankers like Merrill Lynch, 
Stanley and Morgan, Citicoq) and Bar¬ 
clays recognised the potential of Indian 
companies A team of bankers visited 
the country and met corporate chiefs. 
After much persuasion, a short listwas 
drawn up. This included Reliance, Tata 
Steel and the others. 

"Earlier, we were quite hesitant about 
the whole thing," said a lop official at 
Essar, "because this was a new area. But 
when we discussed the terms and condi¬ 
tions with the merchant bankers, the pic¬ 
ture became clearer." 'fhen there was the 
job of roping in the government for the 
necessary clearances. Thfs was easier 
than expected. And finally, there was 
the all-inip<irtant matter of convincing 
marketmen and investors outside. How 
was this to be done? 
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lagement be i ighted by one man 
>s popular support? 


Road shows arc the single best way to 
sell yourselves. This covers routine 
press and broker conferences and more 
innovative, one-to-one meetings with 
banks, investment houses, institutions 
and so on This is less easy than it 
appears and nothing that you do seems 
enough. Reliance's road shows carried 
Mukesh and Anil Ambam to nine cities, 
including New York, London, Bonn and 
Hong Kong. Grasim has already had 
exposure in Hong Kong, Edinburgh and 
London and is on its way to Zurich, 
Geneva, New York, Boston and Paris. 

After this is over, on 22 June, Gra- 
sim's senior executives will finalise the 
price of the Euroissuc in consultation 
with lead managers, Citicorp and Mer¬ 
rill Lynch. "Most probably, it will be 
five to ten percent less than the domestic 
price," said a top official at Grasim. 
From our point of view, this is fine 
because none of the money that is rai.sed 
will be in equity." 

Grasim is not solely advantaged. Reli¬ 
ance and now Tata Steel, will also bene¬ 
fit from what is called the Global Deposi¬ 
tory Shares (GDS) scheme. GDS is a 
kind of debenture that can be converted 
after two years to two shares. Reliance 
has sold each GDS for US$ 16.35 (i.e. 
Rs 520) or one Rs 10 .share for Rs 260— 

SUNDAY? 1-27 June 1990 


a whopping price. The Euroissuc docs 
not affect the ownership pattern and the 
money that is raised goes to bolster the 
company's cash reserves, that can be 
used for further expansion. 

There is one danger in raising money 
abroad. A takeover artist can comer a 
sizeable chunk and sue for control. Reco¬ 
gnising this. Reliance and the others 
have tried to attract institutional inves¬ 
tors more than individuals. Not only do 
they have a couple of million dollars to 
invest, they are also looking for capital 
appreciation of their assets more than 



Reluncc 


The company received 
commitments for US$ 500 
million, while only a fifth of that 
was on offer 



Tata Steel will try its luck 
overseas, in November this year 



Essar will do so in September this 
year to raise US$ 100 million, 
soon after its domestic rights 
issue of Rs 1,250 crore 



Grasim has already had 
exposure in Hong Kong, 
Edinburgh and London and is oh 
its way to Zurich, Geneva, New 
York, Boston and Paris 


dividends. 

Western markets, feels S.V. Venkate- 
san, finance director at Essar, are flush 
with funds. The investors, he says, 
are looking for better ways to divide 
their portfolios. "Some of their money 
goes into highly-secure but low-return 
government bonds, and the rest is .set 
aside for new areas that would give a 
higher return." Eastern economies of 
Thailand, Singapore, Indonesia and 
Malaysia have attracted a lot of invest¬ 
ment this way. "Market capitalisation, 
worldwide, amounts to hundreds of bill¬ 
ion dollars," adds Vcnkaiesan. "And if 
India is able to tap even a small percenta¬ 
ge of this, it would be a big amount." 

Reliance, Essar, Tata Steel and Gra¬ 
sim are entering the world market in a 
space of four months to raise US$ 400 
million. Venkaicsan says that with the 
large number of reputed companies in j 
the country, it shouldn't be a problem to 
raise about US$ 2(X) million every 
month This would amount to DSS 2.4 
billion every' year, less than Thailand's 
USS 5 billion or Indonesia's US$ 8 
billion. 

B ut schedules have to be follow¬ 
ed and only reputed companies per¬ 
mitted. "This IS where government regu¬ 
lation comes in," says Essar's finance 
director. Even in Singapore, companies 
have to form an informal queue. And as 
the companies and the merchant bankers 
gathered more experience, the checks 
were lifted. Adds a top executive of a 
company planning to Boat Euroissues; 
"It is important for us to gain the confid¬ 
ence of the investors, so that it becomes 
easier to go for rights issues later." 

But more than corporate pcrlbrman- 
ce, it is the country's credit rating that is 
crucial. After the reforms, this has 
increased. The st(x:k scam has also had a 
wonderful side-effect: the boom bloated 
the P/E ratio of shares, making foreign 
investors wary. The crash has brought 
them to more realistic levels. Adds a 
company official: "The quick action tak¬ 
en by the government to investigate the 
scandal has also bolstered investor 
confidence." 

That is still debatable. But that Indian 
companies are putting on a great show 
abroad is unquestionable. This plca.ses 
more than the certificates handed down 
from the World Bank or the Internation¬ 
al Monetary Fund. For the ink never 
runs. • 

Dmvina DutisndRMnvir 
Nmyar/Bombmy 
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Off and ranning 

Four ULFA militants stage a daring escape 
from a Guwahati prison 



ASSAM 


The escape, from 
Guwahati Central Jail 
on 12 June seemed to 
be child’s play for 
the four hardened mil i* 
tants. Manoj Haza- 
rika. Moon Ali, Dhru- 
ba Talukdar and Akon 
Bhaishya of the Unit¬ 
ed Liberation Front of Asom (ULFA). 
Ironically, all attempl.s on the part of the 
government to keep them behind 
bars proved futile. On that day, the 
jailor was away on leave celebrating 
Id, and security was slack. All that the 
four men had to do was to lie up the con¬ 
stable on duty with a gamocha and scale 
the back wall of the prison, to vanish 
into the crowd. However, unconfirmed 
reports said that a rope was discovered, 
which was used for scaling the wall, 
signifying that the escape was 
pre-planned. 

The absence of the militants in their 



In the previous three occassions. the 
complicity of the Jail officials had been 
established. To eliminate such possibili¬ 
ties, the concept of subsidiary jails — 
custody in the army cantonment — had 
been introduced. Yet, Hazarika, who 
had divulged the secret about the 
ULFA’s Bangladesh connections after 
being nabbed in Meghalaya in August 
1991, was kept in Ward No.8 of the 
Guwahati Central Jail. Among the other 
three escapees. Moon Ah and Dhruba 
Talukdar were apprehended on 1 Janua¬ 
ry 1992 in Guwahati, while Bhaishya 
was caught about the same lime near the 
city. All the four militants were arrested 
under the National Security Act (NSA). 
Meanwhile, army operations have been 
suspended in the three upper Assam dis¬ 
tricts of Dibrugarh, Tinsukia and Sibsa- 
gar, at the request of ULFA deputy 
commander-in-chief Chakkra Gohain. 

This escape clearly shows that despite 


the optimi.sm of the 
ULFA militants are 
finished. • 

NitinA. OokhMlB/Ouwahatl 


government, the 
far from being 


"It’s the spirit that fights" 

Naga rebel leader Raising on the war with the army 


cells was noticed only around 8 pm, 20 
minutes after their escape. The police 
-and para-military personnel were imme¬ 
diately on ihcir feel. Intense search and 
raids were conducted and all exit points 
in the city were bhx'ked. Even the army 
was called in to hunt out the militants. 
The army authorities do not seem to be 
very pleased with the manner the state 
administration has handled the mutter. 
Despite the fact that the ULFA high 
command had sought the release of 14 
hardcore militants, including Manoj 
Hazarika, to enable them to attend their 
general council meeting, the authorities 
had refused to free them, arguing that it 
will foil the whole purpose of anti- 
ULFA operations. However, Hiieswar 
Saikia, chief minister of Assam, is opti¬ 
mistic that the hardline faction will soon 
head for talks with the government. 

There are, however, rea.sons for the 
anny to be sceptical. The ULFA leaders 
have succeeded in their attempts to delu¬ 
de the authorities, not only once, but 
four times since the beginning of Opera¬ 
tion Rhino in November 1990. 


Rh, Raising, the Tangkhul Naga with 
winsome looks, evokes awe in the 
army circks in the troubled terrains 
of Ukhnd and Senapati areas' of 
Manipur, the stomping ground of the 
National Socialist Council of Naga¬ 
land (NSCN), Muivah group. He is 
the chief of the NSCN operations in 
Manipur and the organisation *s 
chaplee kilonser (minister). Rais¬ 
ing doesn 7 give interviews, but agre¬ 
ed to reply to a Sunday questionnai¬ 
re through the mail Excerpts,,,, 


On the present strength of the 
NSCN 

It is not the number, but the spiritthat 


fights with the enemies. It is a revolu¬ 
tion by the people and for the people. 
The Naga people are solidly behind 
the war of resistance going on under 
the leadership of the NSCN. 

On the organisation 
Just for the present we have a one par¬ 
ty system. The NSCN is the one and 
only authentic political organisation 
of the Naga people. Ali the national 
programmes and policies are formu¬ 
lated by it through its collective 
leadership. Our legislature (Tatar Ho 
Ho), executive and military have 
well-demarcated functions. As 
regards the judiciaryi^we have regio- 
nlsd courts at the bottom^ high courts 
in the provinces and the supreme. 
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Return of the dragon 

Bombay is back in the international drug scene 
as the police make the largest heroin haul this year 



ManoJ Hazarlka with other ULFA 
cadros: slippery customer 


court, the highest court of appeal, at 
the Centre. 

On their battle with the Indian 
army 

I am repeating the point that it is not 
the number, but the spirit that fights. 
It is not the might, but the truth that 
gives victory. It is the spirit of the 
Indian nationalism that gave a cru^- 
ing defeat to the mighty British. I am 
sure the might of India will melt 
before the Naga national spirit. India 
has no reason to hold back die Nagas 
for long. 

Onpeacetalks 

Yes. we are always for a negotiated' 
settienmit to the Indo-Naga histori¬ 
cal issue. But we always find India 
insincere in its approach to diis issue. 
The rinat settlement could be there 
only when there is mutual recogni¬ 
tion ofnattooal rights. • 
Mrnilmmmm/UUmU. 

* , * , * . ^ v 


Bombay, • the city 
known for ii<» drug 
menace scored yet 
another victory over 
the traffickers when 
one ofthe largest inter¬ 
national heroin hauls, 
MAHARASHTRA this year, occurred ear- 
ly this month. It result¬ 
ed not only in the seizure of nearly 356 
kg of the deadly drug but also the arrest 
of Haji Pappu (alias Ishraq Khan) and 
his Pakistani accomplice Nari Khan, 
along with bringing to light their net¬ 
work within the Golden Triangle as well 
as in Africa. 

The drama in this latest drug saga 
began on S June when the police were 
informed by an informant lhal these two 
traffickers were staying at a room in cen¬ 
tral Bombay. The police also came to 


know that Pappu and Khan were involv¬ 
ed in transporting huge quantities of ace¬ 
tic anhydride, an essential chemical for 
the manufacture of heroin, from India to 
Pakistan and Afganistan, where the drug 
is manufactured. 

Deputy commissioner of |X)lice, 
Rahul Sur, jn-charge of the three-year 
old narcotics cell of Bombay since Janu¬ 
ary 1992, mentioned that Haji Pappu 
was already on their watchlist and that 
he was known as one of the biggest traf¬ 
fickers in the city, having links with 
Pathan dealers. Sur mentioned that since 
this year there had been a bumper harv¬ 
est of poppy in South Asia, the Bombay 


police had been expecting large quantit¬ 
ies of the drugs to enter India from Paki¬ 
stan and Afghanistan. 

The police raided Pappu hideout 
and arrested him, seizing 150 kg of 
heroin from his rwm. Later, Pappu led 
the police to tw'o parked cars from where 
3 kg of the drug were taken. After 
sustained interrogaiion, the following 
day Pappu confessed that more heroin 
was concealed in a flat at Mazgaon and 
that his partner was expecting him there 
at 7 pm. I'he police escorted Pappu to 
the fiat from where they nabbed his 
accomplice Nari Khan. 

From the Mazgaon flat the police 
rcc(n'ered 119 kg of the drug, with 
the seal of ‘Subah Sarhad\ 10 boillcs of 
acetic anhydride, supposedly smuggled 
from Afganistan, each containing 2,5 
litres of the chemical were also 


confiscated. 

Haji Pappu revealed to the Bombay 
police details of his network of Indian 
and Nigerian traffickers, while Nari 
Khan confessed to possessing another 
60-80 kg of the drug in a Bandra flat. 
With this, the total amount of the drug 
seized amounted to nearly 356 kg which 
makes this drug haul the largest in the 
world, this year. The heroin, according 
to Sur, is enough to meet the needs of 
17.7 lakh addicts for one day. 

This seizure has managed to break the 
illusion that drug trafficking into India 
had been decreasing in the recent past. 
JVM vfr Nmymr/Bombmy 
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Andhra legislators preach the benefits of family 
planning, but the rules don 7 apply to them 


—j-:- Andhraites, the joke 

il I goes, have two abid- 

ing passions; cinema 
^n|jra|| and sex, but not neces- 

^ order. 

SiLllEidE distasteful little 

ANDHRA though it con- 

PRADESH tains an element of 

truth, has now turned 
into a nightmare for the state administra¬ 
tion. According to the newly-released 
1991 census figures, the state will soon 
be facing a crisis ol oveq^iopulation. 
Andhra Pradesh’s population giowth 
rate of 23.91 per cent, has surpassed the 
national average of 23.52 percent. 

The state goveniment has finally 
begun organising a Hurry of 

population-control programmes. With a 
mere 37.59 per cent Iitera:y rate, 
skyrocketing unemployment and an 
increase in law and order problem.s.it is a 


heavy burden on the state administra¬ 
tion’s crumbling infrastructure. 

When this was spelt out to the Janar- 
dhana Reddy government, the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly reacted by quickly pass¬ 
ing a resolution urging Andhra couples 
to limit their offsprings to one. But 
public reaction to the resolution has 
been one of great amusement. Andhra 
politicians, with their large broods of 
children and grandchildren, arc hardly 
the types to be ideal motivators in this 
case. Consider this: 

• N T. Rama Rao, who has dominated 
the state’s political arena fora better part 
of the last decade, has seven sons and 
four daughters but still considers him¬ 
self "less blessed" because he has a 
brood of only 17, not 24, grandchildren. 

• Almost a third of the present 295 
members of the Assembly have four or 


K. Rosi|iah: double standards 

more children, including chief minister 
Janardhana Reddy (four sons). 

• Health minister K. Rosaiah, the man 
behind the intensified family planning 
programme, has a brood of three sons 
and a daughter. 

With this degree of proliferation, it is 
doubtful whether the state’s legislators 
can be ideal role models for the new 
stringency in family planning. But heal¬ 
th minister Rosaiah is optimistic, "Well, 
who would know the problems of large 


Message in a stamp 

A nationwide scam involving forged stamps is brought 
to the CBI's attention 


I f your letters or parcels have not 
reached your friend or relative liv¬ 
ing abroad, enquire at the post office 
you mailed them from. A nationwide 
postal racket has been unearthed 
recently, with its base in Calcutta. 

For quite some time, there have 
been allegations from consumers 
regarding the fact that their letters, 
packets and parcels, particularly 
those to foreign destinations with 
high denomination stamps, were not 
reaching the addresees. When sen¬ 
ders approached post office counters 
to ascertain the reason for the mis¬ 
hap, they were curtly told that their 
mail was being held back since fake 
postage stamps had been used. 

And when it comes to answering 
the press, passing the buck seems to 
be the department of posts and tele¬ 
graph’s (P&T) favourite game. 
"We have not faced any problems, 
but so-and-so has", is the common 


refrain at P&T offices across of police, CB 

Calcutta. *hat the P&T 

Initially, most of the officials tried the help of tf 

to dismiss the allegations as "certain aspec 

"rumours" It is only now that some Dutta, directo 

have admitted that a few instances of ta, asserted t 

"recycled" stamps had been brought been nabbed". 

Calcutta OPO softhig offle«: try and apot your p«re*l 


to their notice. A senior official pre¬ 
ferred to describe these as "trivial 
cases of pilferage". 

The Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion (CBI) has been asked by the post¬ 
al department to investigate the case. 
Gautam Chakraborty, superintedent 
of police, CBI, clarified 

•hat the P&T department has sought 
the help of the CBI to to look into 
"certain aspects" of the problem. M. 
Dutta, director, postal circle Calcut¬ 
ta, asserted that "the culprits have 
been nabbed". But neither of the offi- 
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Jungle terror 


Banned in Andhra and Karnataka, PWG 
Naxalites retaliate by killing 18 policemen in Bastar 


families better than us?** Indeed. Rosaia- 
h's ministry has launched the program¬ 
me with a public awareness campaign. 

But it’s not the urban population 
which poses a problem. As Rosaiah him¬ 
self concedes: "In rural areas, govern¬ 
ment orders and such things don’t count 
for much.” So. the state government has 
decided to embark on an ambitious mass- 
media campaign. And they’ve already 
roped-in noted filmmaker Dasari 
Narayana Rao to write plays depicting 
the message of family planning. Here, 
it’s that other abiding interest of 
Andhraites that comes into play. Telugu 
mcgastar Chiranjeevi, a father of three 
himself, may lend his best-selling perso¬ 
na for a TV spot on the benefits of a 
small family. 

If this doesn’t work, money will. The 
state government plans to give preferen¬ 
ce to small families while considering 
applicants for its various schemes. 
Couples volunteering for family plann¬ 
ing operations will be given identity car- | 
ds which will make them eligible for 
state government doles. • 

Pinkie VInnI/Hydermbmd 


cials were willing to divulge further 
details. 

Persistent probing by Sunday has 
revealed that there is more to the 
affair than m^ts the eye. Stamps are 
being forged. And the department 
still has not got around to calculating 
the total amount of lost revenue due 
to forgery. Besides, post office coun¬ 
ters are being used by forgers as out¬ 
lets for fake stamps. According to 
officials, anyone who uses forged 
stamps is as guilty of the crime as the 
forgers themselves. 

The chief postmaster general 
(CPMG), Calcutta circle, K. Bhatia, 
is optimistic about the outcome of 
the CTI probe. "All the offices of the 
P&T have been alerted and repetition 
of such iilcidents is unlikely. In any 
case, we haven’t lost too much reve¬ 
nue because qf this racket,” he says. 
He alikthdi^ that the guilty will be 
punished, for the consumed who 
have b^n ’Inconvenienced”, there 
are apologies and promises from the 
P&T depattn^ SKit, sadly, apolog¬ 
ies and promises cannot be mailed to 
ones friends andi relatives, nor can 
they bring bai:dt ietlers and parcels. • 
PnniImB 


The ban on the 
Naxaliie People's 

War Group (PWG) in 
Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka has led the 
activists of the group 
MADHYA to seek shelter in other 

PRADESH slates. Bui these com- 

milted and 

cold-blooded militants cannot be expect¬ 
ed to just bask in the sunshine and cool 
their feel in a safe haven. They would bet¬ 
ter utilise this opportunity to cultivate 
new grounds. The Iribal-dominaled 
Bastar region of Madhya Pradesh, 
resembling the Telengana area of 

Andhra Pradesh in many respects, has 

become the second home for the PWG. 


On 4 June, the Naxalites killed 18 poli¬ 
cemen by setting off a land-mine at 
Golla Paili village in Dantewada dis¬ 
trict, 250 km from Jagdalpur, the head¬ 
quarters of Bastar. This is the biggest 
incident of an ambush by the PWG in 
the region. Last year, eight policemen 
were killed at Bada Dongar and eight 
more were killed at Ijaram village in 
Kota tehsil, using land-mines. 

While the home secretary, Kripa 
Shankar Sharma, maintains that the 4 
June blast has in no way demoralised the 
police, both officers and constables of 
the Madhya Pradesh police are trying 


their best to avoid being posted in Bastar 
and other Naxalite-affected districts. 
Last October, a superintendent of police 
at Dantewada had committed suicide fol¬ 
lowing an uproar over Naxaliie activi¬ 
ties. This lime, the state government has 
done its best to boost the morale of the 
force. All cops killed on 4 June were 
creamalcd with state honours at Jagdal¬ 
pur, Kanker, Raipur and Bhillai, their 
native places. Their families were paid a 
compensation of Rs 1 lakh each and 
were assured of government jobs. 

Police raids unearthed in Abujhmarh, 
Bastar, a big arms factory. The rebels 
managed to escape, but some papers 
found at the house led to the arrest of Pre- 
mraj Kotadiya, the stringer of a Hindi 


daily, under the Terrorist and Disniptive 
Activities (Prevention) Act (TADA), 
for allegedly aiding the PWG. The stale 
government has ignored protests from 
the press to Kotadiya’s arrest. 

Recently, the police claims, some 
documents have been seized which 
reveal the Bastar Naxalites’ links with 
the Liberlaion Tigers of Tamil Hclam 
(LTTE). Krishna Singh Ralhore, the 
director general of police. Madhya 
Pradesh, observes that the land-mine lay¬ 
ing techniques of the PWG and the 
LTTE are identical. • 

M. V, Kher/Raipur 
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Schools o ut 

The Kerala government decides to shut down 
unprofitable schools 



KERALA 


It hud been raining hea¬ 
vily that morning of 1 
June when schools in 
Kerala opened for the 
new academic year. 
But when S. Vijiiha of 
Tiivandrum’s Naniha- 
vanam LP School 
reached her classroom 
— Standard One— there was an unpleas¬ 
ant surpnse waiting for her. Vijitha soon 
found out that she was the only student in 
her class, and there was no teacher. In fact, 
as the school’s principal later explained to 
Vijiiha’s perplexed parents, Vijiiha’s 
school had been shut down by a state 
government directive that arrived just the 
previous day. And all that the helpless Tri¬ 
vandrum headmistress could now do for 
her students was to hand out transfer 
certificates. 

In the state which claims the highest lite¬ 
racy rate anywhere in the country, the state 
government’s decision of shutting down 
112 ‘uneconomic’ schools during this aca¬ 
demic year, has stirred up a major con¬ 
troversy. In some ways, it was inevitable; 


A ctoMrtod classroom In 
Korala: crisis ahead 


these schools had less than 50 students on 
their rolls. Ironically, even when some 
schools were faced with the threat of closu¬ 
re, the state government hadn’t stopped 
sanctioning new ones. 

According to official records, there 
were 964 uneconomic schools out of a 
total of 12,133. vSmall consolation that the 
state government had decided to close 
down barely 12 per cent of the unecono¬ 
mic schools during this academic year. 
Kerala spends a little over 50 per cent of its 
total annual revenue earnings on education 
—the highest by any state—which is pro¬ 
vided free of cost up to pre-degree levels 
Successive governments have been forced 
to subsidise education because it is a major 
political issue. A popular aside in the state 
has it that education was the state’s most- 
profitable, and probably its biggest, 
industry. 

Manyeschool teachers have no students 



HA VI SHANKAR 


to teach, and sit at home. Locally known as 
"protected teachers", they draw their salar¬ 
ies for doing no work. At the last count in 
1990-9f, there were 2015 protected 
teachers in the state. And every time the 
state government wanted to close down 
some of these uneconomic schools, the pri¬ 
vate managements, backed by powerful 
lobbies, succeeded in pressurising the 
government to reconsider. Some 67 per 
cent of the state’s schools are in the private 
sector. 

But one of the major reasons for the 
depleting number of students in Kerala’s 
schools has nothing to do with faulty 
policy-making. Its the stale’s decreasing 
birth-rate. Increasing politicisation of clas¬ 
srooms across the state discourages afflu¬ 
ent families from sending their children to 
local schools, preferring expensive hill 
.schools for their wards, instead • 
SiBBdhmrS. PUlay/Trlvandrum 



Dropped catches 


The number of hilsa fish caught from rivers shows 
an alarming ^crease 


C ome monsoon and the hilsa 
delight!, the Bengali palate. But 
there is bad news for those who crave 
for this delicacy. Statistics show that 
thecatchof hil.sa, which sharesacom- 
mon breeding habit with the salmon, 
is dwindling at an alarming rate. 

Recent trends intUcate that India’s 
total catch is estimated to be only 
27,000 tonnes ctunpared to the 
200,000 tonnes of Bangladesh,.the 
only other country in the subcontin¬ 
ent where the hilsa is caught on a 
significant scale. 

The continental shelf, stretching 
from the Persian Gulf in the Middle 
East to Vitmiarn in the Far East forms 
the hilsa'f natural habitat. The fish 


migrates from the coastal areas to the 
sweet water rivers to spawn during 
the monsoons every year. But the 
breeding ground of fre hilsa in India 
has been badly fouled. The construc¬ 
tion of dams and barrages on almost 


hum flahing on tho lower Oangee: 
low-yloMlitftimM 



all major rivers has hindered the 
upstream movement of the hilsa. 

The dam is not the only disturbing 
factor. The last two decades have 
seen industrial growth along the Hoo- 
ghly, paving the way for the easy dis¬ 
charge of industrial effluents into the 
water. This has affected the riverine 
ecological balance and given rise to 
pollution. Moreover, indiscriminate 
fishing has led to the destruction of 
hilsa eggs. 

In an effort to keep matters from 
getting out of control, scientists of 
the CMtral Inland Capture Fisheries 
Research Institute (CICFRI) are oon- 
dulcting expoiments.' on. g^dal 
breeding of hilsa in Faiakk^ uiul Bar- 
raclqrore. However, the eSiperiments 
m still m the primary sta^. 

It still isn’t too Ute to save the 
hilsa, that is only if die ^t|iorities 
underudee quiclc anfr i. ’(tostve 
actions.* 



■ ■_I 
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uestion: Wliat 
do you call a 
J^m I girt who ^ms 
^^^^^pdowii Salman 
Khan, and 
then lums 

around and falls madly in 
love with (yes, believe it or 
not!) Mithim Chakraboity? 

Answer Aneeta Ayoob. 
The light-eyed^ Pakistani 
startet has tmn seen jiving 
with the poor man's Govin- 
da at all the trendy nights¬ 
pots of Bombay. And it's dif¬ 
ficult to walk into the coffee 
shop at Hotel Sea Rock, with¬ 
out bumping into the happy 
twosome of Aneeta and 
Mithun. 

Ayoob, of course, stre¬ 
nuously denies that them's 
anything to their relation¬ 
ship. Of course, she likes 
Mithun a lot, and could very 
easily fall in love with him. 
But Mithun, gentleman that 
he is, has never taken advant¬ 
age of her feelings. 


, MITHUN CHAKRABOR1 


And Mithiin, for hts parti 
will say nothing excqM.that 
he has a weakness for iigto 
eyes (like Aneeta’s). Arid if 
hie does give in to this weak*.. 
ness yet again, it should not’ 
be held against him. 

Wonder what long- 
suffering wife Yogita has to 
say to this. 


icarly, the 
new heroes of 
the film indus- 
try arc very, 
very accident 
prone. Soon 
after Ajay Devgan injured 
himself seriously in an attem¬ 
pt to save Karisma Kapoor, 
Akshay Kumar narrowly 
escaped a major accident. 

It happened during the out¬ 


door shooting of Sajid Nadi- 
adwala’s Waqt Hamara Hai 
in Bangalore. Akshay, quite 
the intrepid mobike rider, 
drove straight into a bank of 
cars, and nearly managed to 
crush his leg. 

But. completely unaffect¬ 
ed by the incident, was cruis¬ 
ing around the city again the 
next day — at a very high 
speed, of course. 



❖ o, the wheel 
has come full 

It was Naigis 
who hel^ 
Raj Kapoor 
launch the famous RK ban¬ 
ner. And now, Rqj's eldest 
son, Randhir, has signed on 
Nargis’ first-born, Sunjay 
Dull, for the next RK film. 

Well, at least,, the sons 
have decided to bury the 
pa-st, and get on with their 
lives, even if their parents 
couldn’t. 


ver since the 
news broke 
that one of die 
industry 
heroes had 
sk]M with one 
of hfigic Jdhti^’s girl- 
friends. and may have been 
ialb^ with diri: pv viriM, 
dine Km been no mdt0 spe^ 
ctdridsNlft about Ms kten^. 

Thne t^ya |Mtty cenver- 





sation is restricted to divin¬ 
ing the identity of this lead¬ 
ing nuHi. The names of ad 
the industry’s famous (and 
closet) bisexuals and homo¬ 
sexuals are di^ed up. with 
everyone hying to decide 
who the likeliest suspect, 
might be. 

As for the conqtosition of 
the finM shcstlist. your guess 
is as good as ours, n 











The 

play’s 

the 

thing 


The director of such 
hits as Amadeus and 
M. Butterfly, Arjun 
Sajnani is back in 
action 

A ijun Sajnani can whip up 
perfect dinners and des¬ 
serts. And when this tall 
and lanky man replaces his 
chefs cap with that of a 
theatre director, he dishes out, with 
equal panache, plays which set the stage 
afire. 

Right now, the action is restricted to 
outside Sajnani’s kitchen. The 
Bangalore-based director is busy prepar¬ 
ing the ground for two new plays schedu¬ 
led to premiere in September this year. 
"I am totally geared towards them," says 
the 45-year-old director, enthusiastical¬ 
ly. "Both the plays are simply terrific." 

Following the success of his earlier 
productions like Amadeus and M. 
Butterfly on the national circuit, there is 
some curiosity about the quality of Saj¬ 
nani’s fare this dme round. The bare 
facts are easily available: one of his forth¬ 
coming plays is The Woman In Black, a 
Susan Hill novel scripted by Steven Mal- 
latratt, and the other is Ups Together. 
Teeth Apart, a Terence McNally play. 

But it is left to Sajnani himself to fill 
in the details. "Ups Together, Teeth 
Apart portrays a slice of life in three acts 
while nu Woman In Black is a ghost 
story which has great*, melodrama," 
explains the director. "The first, set in a 
beat bouse on Staten Island Is very inter¬ 
esting and The Woman In Blackhaslm^ 
voltage scaiy tactics/ ' 









■ But the plays, Aematically intenest* 
ing as they are, become even mofe sped* 
al since it is Sajnani who is staging them. 
This soft-spoken and articulate man is 
not just a good director, but also a good 
judgeof materia). Unlike the vast majori¬ 
ty of those involved in English language 
theatre in this country, who have been re¬ 
cycling the same old bedroom farces or 
safe tets like Neil Simon comedies 
about middle-class American life, Sajna¬ 
ni prefers to do something different. 

His earlier plays prove it. When he 
put up the extravaganza Amadeus in 
1986, it was a hallmark production — 
and not just in Bangalore theatre circles, 
either. Easily one of the best-produced, 
executed and directed plays in the 
country, it initiated a new trend in 
English theatre. Sajnani’s integrated 
approach to staging a play, with atten¬ 
tion being paid to such details as 
costumes, lights, music, set design or 
choice of cast members, was emulated 
by most other theatre groups in the 
country, which had until then only con¬ 
centrated on the performance of the 
actors. 

Not surprisingly, Amadeus ran to 
packed houses in Bangalore, Bombay 
and E)elhi and got rave reviews. Even 
Alyque Padamsee, no mean theatre man 
himself, praised the play as one of the fin¬ 
est to be staged in India. "Such a high 
compliment, coming from Alyque, was 
delightful music to my cars," confesses 
Sajnani. 

M. Butterfly elicited a similar respon¬ 
se from the critics and the audience 
alike. It was a "horribly expensive 
show" in the director's own words, and 
made clear what kind of productions 
could be expected from Sajnani; extraga- 
vant, elaborate, detailed, professionally 
executed, well-directed and tremendous¬ 
ly well-enacted. 


C learly, Sajnani’s plays were very dif¬ 
ferent from the rest. Which, of cour¬ 
se, led to charges that he had nothing 
much to contribute to Indian theatre 
since he was simply recreating what had 
been put up abroad. Everyone knew that 
he spent most of his time abroad, and 
some even went so far as tp> insist that he 
came back with not just fht licences to 
put up the play, but also a virtual 
blueprint about every aspect of the play. 

"Bullshit," bristles Sajnani. "Anyone 
who says 1 am copying from Broadway 
is talking rubbish." The play is the same, 
the peti^ is the same arid diere ends the 
similarity, contends Sajnani. "The sets 




of Amadeus, for instance, were very <&f- 
ferent from the opulent ones On Broad¬ 
way. Compared to diat, our two pillars 
and a{datform was a little piece of trash, 
I wish I had the wherewithal to create 
sets as they do abroad," he laughs. 

According to Sajnani. the success of 
the play lay in that it created the afore¬ 
mentioned opulence in the mind. "It’s 
just that the impression made by the play 
was so good that everyone thought I had 
copied it," he says. "It's silly, really. 
There is a tremendous amount of envy in 
this business, tremendous, tremendous." 

Those who have worked with Sajnani 
say he is extremely demanding as adirec- 
tor. Terribly inflexible as well, he can 
sometimes be awful to work with. But at. 
the same time, his meticulousness and 


love, to a man in front of 2,000 ipeopte 
when you know that H is a man in a 
woman's dress" 

While two of his plays which follow¬ 
ed— Crucifler Cf Blood and TWo btUf 
One—wen just ^vt average. Ids next 
major production. <^her People's 
Money, didn’t go down too well wiA the 
aiuUence either. ButoneAing was clean 
Siynant was not just bringing in new 
plays to be put up in the country, but waa 
getting different plays as well. 

H ere Sajnani is at an advantage over 
the others of his ilk. A self- 
confessed schizophrenic — he's never 
sure whether he wants to live in the USA 
or in India — he spends one half of the 
year in New York and the other in 

It wqs ^ 
expenshv 
thedirectd/‘*sm'n 
andntflde 
char whaiJkiifft df 
productions vduiff. 
be expected/^ 
Sapiani: ^ ^ .r 
extrdgamit. 
daboraie, ■. 
weU-ditectfd apd' 
tremendti^ly 
. welf-enahled % 



sensitivity to every nuance of feeling 
has won him many admirers among his 
actors. All of them agree that Sajnani 
has a clear concept of how a play should 
work out on stage, and nothing can make 
him change his mind. 

Sajnani accepts that he might be a bit 
too rigid on occasion. He is a .stickler for 
detail, and when planning a play, the 
script becomes a Bible which he reads 
virtually everyday. "I have to grasp 
every highlight of the play and work it 
out in my mind," he says. 

He also faces different kinds of pro¬ 
blems sometimes. "I have to make my 
actors do somersaults in their head^ to 
get a role right," he points out. "My 
actors had a hell of a time doing M. Buh 


Bangalore. During his stay abroad, he 
soaks in all the new plays on and off 
Broadway. And when he gets back to 
India, he comes armed with the rights of 
the play he is interested in, to stage them 
in this country. 

"I like to bring current theatre to 
.India," says Sajnani. "because 1 think 
there is a terrifle audience here.” And by 
doing so he feels he is creating magic. 
"You are bringing an illusion to the' 
people," 

Sajnani has been dreaming about 
theatre since he was in his early teeas. 
"When 1 was studying at the Delhi 
Public School, I us^ to spend all my 
time in the USIS library,” recalls Sajna¬ 
ni. "Youcanisay I wasarealAmericophi- 
le." The severe case of ‘Stars and Stri- 


tetfly. It is not easy for a man to tmke 
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THtATf^E 


pcs in the eyes' Ultimately led to a scho¬ 
larship in the US when he was all of 17. 

Life in the US for this boy from an 
upper class Sindhi family offered gieal 
opportunities, and much exposure to 
theatre. Recalling his early days in the 
US, he says: "Right from the very begin¬ 
ning I started getting very good roles. 
And I was lucky to work with some of 
the most talented people there." He also 
made his directorial debut with, a trifle 
predictably, Neil Simon's The Odd 
Couple for the Sawhney Community 
Theatre. "I guess that was when I 
thought r would become a director more 
than an actor.” 

Along with stage experience, Sajnani 
picked up an honours degree in English 
literature and a diploma in film produc¬ 
tion from New York University. After a 
stint with Columbia University’s 


OTHER PGOPLFS 


and I was absolutely decrepit by the end 
of it.” During this period, he learnt ano* 
ther lesson: never to direct and act in the 
same play. "A big mistake,” he admits. 
"I ruined my reputation as an actor, but I 
learnt never to combine the two.” 

It was a failed businessman and a 
none-too-impressive director who head¬ 
ed back to the US. He turned professio¬ 
nal in the late Seventies and a few years 
later even bagged a role in a Broadway 
play. Meeting By The River was not a 
great hit but it had a good out-of-town 
run. And last year, he appeared on Ame¬ 
rican television in the role of a child 
molester. 

This prime-time programme, called 
America'A Most Wanted, was based on 
the real-life character Ken Dacunha, an 
Indian dentist in New York who had 
been running a sex ring of child 


White this play 
didn't go down too 
well with the 
audience, it had 
the distinctive 
Sajtsapi touch, and 
proved that the 
director meant to 
■ stage plays which 
were very different 
pom the usual stuff 
pia up at Indian 
theatres 


Theatre Workshop, he shelved plans for 
a doctorate when his ‘schizophrenic 
attractions' brought him back to India. 

Returning to Bangalore in the early 
Seventies, he put up a few shows, along 
with a couple of the city's theatre per¬ 
sons, sonte of which were appreciated 
locally. But then Sajnani got it into his 
bead that money was important and that 
he should become a businessman. The 
results were disastrous. "I must be the 
ooly Sindhi in the whole world who has 
DO head for business,” he laughs today. 

I t soon became apparent that selling 
exert^Mbooks was really not his calli¬ 
ng in,I^^Pjl can.'t remember all the ridi- 
culous^llpt T tried," be. says. They 
were Idid it for three years. 



molesters. "Not the most attractive of 
characters of course, but I won the audi- 
.tion," says Sajnani. 

But this salt-and-pepper-haircd man 
who wears a solitary diamond on his Icff 
ear has, however, not been so lucky all 
the time. He was* anxious- to play 
Nehru's role in Gandhi but Roshan Seth 
bagged the pan. And when Steven Spiel¬ 
berg was casting for Indiana Jones And 
The Temple of Doom, Sajnani lost out 
again to Seth. "I have never been in the 
big league: always been son of in the run- 
ning," ruesSajnani. "1 was never fonuna- 
te enough to have been at the right place . 
at the right time." 

But ^re's moie to Stynant than just 
thesarics. He can fix a \4rtcked 0K|did]|, 
lend a shoulder a^.M^ resHiMlfpsy-; 




chiatrist. Besides being a cotA and cate¬ 
rer in both , the US and India he also 
works as a bartender in elite Indian 
restaurants like Rage in the US. ”ll’s inte¬ 
resting w(Hk. Petrie spend whole days 
with you and it helps me in my work as I 
get to know them. It is real hands-on 
stuff." 

And when he is in Manhattan, be rubs 
shoulders with the top directors of 
Broadway. He calls Yul Brynner's wife 
Katherine, "a very dear friend", and 
counts the late.st dancing sensation and 
successful director of musicals on Sroad- 
way. Tommy Tune, among his good 
friends as well. Contacts he has develop¬ 
ed over the years help in getting the licen¬ 
ces for plays he puts up in India, whether 
it is Amadeus or The Woman in Black. 
"It costs quite a bit," says Sajnani, who 
pays in "hard earned restaurant dollars". 

I n Bangalore, it is not just theatre and 
catering. Besides the two plays he 
plans to stage, Sajnani also intends to 
bring good friend Katherine Brynner’s 
ballet troupe to India. Once the plays 
wind up in December, work on a video 
on Indian cooking, in collaboration with 
Smita Shah, will begin. Although his 
specialities are quiches and pasta dishes, 
for the pilot Sajnani will be cooking Indi¬ 
an food like biryani and bagara baigan. 

There are many other projects in the 
pipeline. He has not yet found someone 
to teach him Kannada, but that doesn’t 
stop him from dreaming of putting up a 
translated version of a Kannada play. 
Musicals are another area of interest, but 
when Sajnani does get involved, it wfll 
in all probability be in opera. On the 
nuMiey-making front, plans are afoot to 
set up a restaurant or a pizzma in 
Bangalore. 

Sajnani, who wagers a modest 
amount at the turf, is also the owner of 
two horses aptly called M. Butterfly and 
Other People’s Money. "M. Butterfly 
has been doing extremely well," says the 
director, who bought the filly with the 
money he made through the play of the 
same name. Other Pe(^le’s Money is 
expected to get into action on the tracks 
soon, just as Sajnani is keen on repeating 
the play on stage. 

If Sajnani intends to go on the way he 
has begun, it wouldn’t be surpising if he 
adds two more fillies to his small stable 
sometinse early next yedIt'And, vrhat’s 
the betting that he will name diem The 
Woman- In Black-and Lips Togedw,- 
Teeth Aput?* . 
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Puppets on the screen 


On the whole, they did a better job than the humans 



II was the classic 
revenge of the nerds. 
In place of the Deepak 
Vohras and Pa van 
Duggals, there appear¬ 
ed one morning last 
week Jee Saheb and 
Bharati. The male and female puppet 
held court, sipping tea, making cheery 
conversation, lopping each other’s lines 
with alacrity and enjoying themselves 
hugely. 

It was a truly unnerving sight, and one 
couldn’t help asking: whatever happen¬ 
ed to our front-room boys? 

Well, for one thing, they’ve got com¬ 
petition from the girls, in Sadhna Sri- 
vastava . 


She doesn’t quite escape (he Greek 
chorus syndrome which our presenters 
display with such unfailing ease. Take 
this profound statement of Srivastava’s, 
for instance: "Geographical conditions 
play a very impoilanl lolc m our lives." 
Which, in turn, prompted the response: 
"Yes, nature is such a wonderful thing." 

But Sadhna does have the ability to 
curb the chatter when it threatens to get 
out of hand, and get back to business. 

Because that is the only way to cope 
with the junk which has come flooding 
back to till the gap created by our parlia¬ 
mentarians who are on holiday: the skits 
(oops, there goes another sucker skidd¬ 
ing on a banana peel), the comedy shorts 
(what gets the bigger laughs — blue or 
red polka-dots on a pair of underpants?) 
and cultural programmes (the ancient 
jewellery of Kulch). 

Perhaps, the puppets aren’t .so bad, 
after all 

What is really beyond the pale is 
Bano Bc^um, which carries on its incom¬ 
prehensible talc to the bitter end. The 
story is going nowhere slowly, but one 
fact is not to be missed — this is a 
‘Muslim social’. The characters are call¬ 
ed Raheem, Salma and Shakeela, and 
arc addressed as amtni Jaan, hhahhi 
jacm, and cihha huzoor. 

The Batuf Begums completely wipe 
out the good feeling generated when a 
Salim Lcmgde Pe Mat Ro is aired. Saeed 



Mirza’s film is brave, even revolutiona¬ 
ry, and says much more than most offici¬ 
al programmes on Promoting Commu¬ 
nal Harmony. There are virtuoso perfor¬ 
mances from Pavan Bagh Bahadur Mai- 
hotra, Rajendra Gupta (a prime-time 
staple, currently on in both Humraahi 
and TaUuish), and the vivacious Neeli- 
ma Azim. 

Just to emphasise the point that the 
national network is no laggard in push¬ 
ing amity and peace, the first episode of 
a new serial Darshan developed Just that 
theme. Tom Alter gets to play, no, not 
another Anglo-Indian clone, but a sage 
old Muslim, whose son is bent upon flee¬ 
ing the country. 

There is a certain naivete about the 
presentation, but there is no doubt that 
producer Manju Singh, who is an old 
hand at putting on well-known short sto¬ 
ries on the box, has her heart in the right 
place. 

Meanwhile in Rio, the arrival of 


Prime Minister Narasimha Rao put the 
irrepressible Kamal Nath in the shade. 
Till then, if you went by Doordarshan 
(Star TV also interviewed him at leng¬ 
th), our minister for environment and 
forests, seemed to be in the forefront of 
all activity at the Earth Summit. 

But the people who seemed to be hog¬ 
ging the limelight more than the Indian 
contingent, were those participating in 
the parallel convention being held simul¬ 
taneously in the heart of the city. Holly¬ 
wood stars Roger Moore, Jane Fonda 
(with husband and CNN boss Ted Tur¬ 
ner) and Shirley Maclaine assisted coun¬ 
try singer John Denver in releasing giant 
coloured balloons into the ozone layer, 
and taking out processions on the fam¬ 
ous Copacabana beach. 

Quite clearlyT the non-govemmeni 
sector was having much more fun, 
because that’s where all the TV anchors 
were, with their cameras. • 
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IFIRST PERSON! 


ARMS 

AND THE MAN 

Former ULFA publicity chief Siddhartha Phukan 
recounts his days underground 


Siddhartha Phukan — his real name 
is Sunil Nath — joined the United Libe¬ 
ration Front of Assam (ULFA) as late as 
in 1985, almost seven years after the 
militant outfit was formed. But within a 
short and eventful period, Phukan rose 
to occupy a key position in the ULFA hie¬ 
rarchy. As publicity secretary, he was in 
charge of spreading the ULFA ideology 
among the ma.sses, a job which Phukan 
handled extremely well. 

When the army cracked down on the 
ULFA last year, Phukan went under¬ 
ground along with his colleagues. By his 
own admission, he travelled to Burma 
and Bangladesh during that period. 
Phukan resurfaced in Guwahati after 
the army operations were .suspended 
and started negotiating with the Assam 
government. This brought him in direct 
confrontation with the hard-liners in the 
organisation who accused him of betray¬ 
ing the ULFA cause. 

Clearly disillusioned with the way 
things were .shaping up, Phukan today is 
looking for a career in journalism — he 
launched the Assamese weekly, Deobar, 
last month. Here, Siddhartha Phukan 
recounts his days with the ULFA. 

THE BEGINNING 

I was a late entrant 
into the ULFA. I 
may have formally 
joined the organi¬ 
sation in 1985, but 
I was always a sym¬ 
pathiser of the 
ULFA cause ever 
since it was form¬ 
ed in 1978. Many 
of my friends who participated in the 
anti-foreigners agitation in the Sevent¬ 
ies were active'members of the ULFA 
and they persuaded me to join the outfit. 


I was working as a clerk with the State 
Bank of India in Guwahati and continu¬ 
ed with the job for quite some time des¬ 
pite the fact that I had joined the organisa¬ 
tion. Nobody really knew about it since I 
was an undercover member. 

Even my parents were not aware of 
my activities then. But my mother must 
have guessed that something was going 
on because after work, many ULFA 
members used to gather at my hou.se in 
Noonmati. It was here that we formed 
the Noonmati unit of the ULFA in 1986.* 

THE TRAINING 

Contrary to popular belief, there was 
no formal induction training at the time I 
joined the ULFA. This, I believe, was 
because the outfit’s ideology was yet to 
take a firm shape. At that juncture, the 
ULFA was the melting pot of various 
ideologies. This was natural because 
people from various walks of life were 
pouring into the organisation in 1985. 

But one thing was made very clear to 
the new recruits: that Assam was being 
exploited by the colonial rulers in New 
Delhi and that something should be 
done to end this. We were told that sove¬ 
reignty was the only way out of the mess 
that Assam was in. 

The task of recruiting ULFA cadres 
was not an easy job in 1985. In fact, as 
publicity chief, 1 had a difficult time con¬ 
vincing youths to join our struggle. The 
reason was that the Asom Gana Pari shad 
(AGP) government headed by Prafulla 
Mahanta was in power and the people 
used to think of it as their government. 
Everywhere we went, I used to face ques¬ 
tions like, "Why are you saying that 
Assam is being exploited by New 
Delhi? We have our own government 
here. Why can’t they develop our state?" 
The people were clearly apprehensive. 



RECRUITMENT OF CADRES 

We concentrated on the rural areas. 
Our experience of the Assam agitation 
taught us that all mass movements must 
start from the villages. To that end, we 
fanned out to the rural areas and started 
working among the rural folk. 

Our obvious targets were the village 
headmen and the schoolteachers. If they 
could be wooed into the ULFA fold, suc¬ 
cess was guaranteed. They helped us a 
lot when it came to forming units at the 
block level. But even then, it wasn’t an 
easy job. We were short of funds and the 
people, especially after the prolonged 
Assam movement, were unwilling to go 
in for another spell of uncertainty. 

But the ULFA members were a dedi¬ 
cated lot. I will relate a story here. After I 





"Initiaily, ail activities vvere controlled by the central 
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came back from Burma in 1988, I was 
given the task of setting up units in Kam- 
rup district. I gathered some of my boys 
and moved into the villages and started 
working among the people there. We 
spent months in the area and even adopt¬ 
ed the lifestyles of the villagers. Only 
then were the people convinced that we 
cared for them. It was an extremely slow 
process, but in the end, the strategy paid 
off. 

Tne ULFA leadership was very clear 
about one thing: while we had to keep 
the urban support base intact, more and 
more villages had to be won over, 

THE AGP GOVERNMENT 

Initially, Prafulla Mahanta’s govern¬ 
ment acted like any other government: it 


treated us like petty criminals and the 
movement was dismissed as a law and 
order problem. This was primarily 
because till 1988, ULFA was not really a 
force to reckon with. In fact, in 1987, the 
top rung of the ULFA leadership was 
locked up in jail by the government. 

In retrospect, I would say that this did 
us a lot of good. We utilised this preci¬ 
ous time to rethink our strategy and do 
some theoretical work. I remember that 
we used to have those long brainstorm¬ 
ing sessions behind bars. The cells beca¬ 
me some son of a research centre, where 
conflicting ideas were analysed. I would 
say that ULFA’s ideology took a defi¬ 
nite shape during this period. The plan to 
strike back was also taken in jail. 

In early 1988, we were finally releas¬ 
ed from captivity after 13 months in 


custody. By then, the groundwork that 
needed to be done was complete and the 
ULFA was ready for a prolonged strug¬ 
gle. Coincidentally, the first batch of 
Kachin-trained ULFA guerrillas return¬ 
ed to Assam around the lime wc were set 
free. The stage was set for a round of 
action. 

Violence erupted all over the slate 
and it was then that the AGP regime start¬ 
ed treating the ULFA as a political force. 
Feelers were sent to us by the govern¬ 
ment and there was an unwritten under¬ 
standing that while wc would do noth¬ 
ing to destabilise the AGP regime, the 
government, too, would let us carry on 
with our work: to mobilise the people 
for a revolution. And, since there was no 
immediate conflict of interests, the 
arrangement worked out well. 


EommaiMl. Later, it lost control over the cadres" 








FIRST PERSON 


ARMS AND 1NEULFA 

The ULtA was comihittcd to armed 
struggle since its inception. But most of 
the action started after 1988. The first 
batch of boys trained in the guerrilla 
camps in Burma had come back with 
arms and ammunition. They were in 
high spirits and ready for battle. 

So, there have been a lot of viofence, 
killings, abductions and extortions since 
1988. And 1 must confess that not all of 
these were ordered by the central com¬ 
mand of the ULFA. I would say that the 
leadership had lost control over the 
cadres. But I believe that this happens 
with all mass movements. Take, for 
instance,, the Naxalite movement in 
West Bengal. 

THE BURMA CONNECTION 

Many of the ULFA cadres were train¬ 
ed in the Kachin hills of Burma. Kachin 
is a liberated territory where different 
guerrilla groups operating in the north¬ 
east have training camps. The recruits 
here are put through a rigorous arms trai¬ 
ning programme. No ideological brain¬ 
washing, but simply how to shoot and 
kill. 

There is yet another important aspect 
to this training. Years of struggle and 
fighting had turned the guerrillas mann¬ 
ing the Kachin camps into cold-blooded 
killers. The ULFA boys came back from 
Kachin as good fighters who not only 
could bear a lot of hardship, but also 
with the mentality of a killer. 

The journey from Assam to the 
I Kachin hills is an extremely difficult 
I one. The route lies through undulating 
mountain terrain and through thick 
jungles. 

The road to Kachin is controlled by 
various insurgency groups and the 
ULFA established links With the Kachin 
guerrillas through the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland (NSCN). 

It was from Kachin that the ULFA 
picked up the strategy to "militarise the 
nation". From then on, it was a violent 
armed struggle. 

ACHANGEOF IMAGE 

The Burma connection resulted in a 
change of the ULFA’s image. Prior to 
1988, the political wing of the organisa¬ 
tion was all powerful. But after the 


Kachin-trained rebels started coming 
back with arms and ammunition, the 
military wing started calling the shots. 

THE ARMY OPERATIONS 

We didn’t really want to test our 
strength against the army at that point of 
time. The leadership knew too well that 
the organisation was not prepared to 
face the army. 

But there were some in the ULFA 
who felt that they could take on the 
might of the Indian^^y. Perhaps, after 
years in Kachin where the terrain is extre¬ 
mely mountainous, they were under the 
impression that they could carry on a pro¬ 
longed guerrilla warfare. But this was a 
wrong notion. The terrain in Assam, 
unlike in Kachin. is flat and a whole 
army division can easily move in. And 
ultimately, this is what happened. Our 
military commanders had committed a 
blunder by inviting the army. 

Politically, ofeourse, the central com¬ 
mand was opposed to the idea of confron¬ 
ting the army. We tried our level best to 
keep out the forces, but we knew that the 
way some of our boys were behaving, 
army action was inevitable. We had a lot 
of di.scussions within the organisation to 
stop the extortions and the killings, but 
we just couldn’t enforce the decision. 
The ULFA had become such a big out¬ 
fit, that it was simply not possible to 
make everyc^ne obey orders. The leader¬ 
ship had lost control over the rank and 
flic. 

This was evident in the pattern of kill¬ 
ings that took place. There was a stand¬ 
ing instruction to all ULFA cadres that 
no one could eliminate a person without 
the permission of the cenu-al committee. 
But suddenly we found that this order 
was not being obeyed. Any boy with a 
gun now could go ahead and kill. 

The army operations — Bajrang and 
later. Rhino — achieved little. But what 
up.set me was that many of our military 
commanders vanished from Assam 
under some pretext or the other, leaving 
the cadres to face the forces. Disillusion¬ 
ment started creeping in among the 
ULFA boys from that juncture. 

. The army operations destroyed the 
ULFA network totally. We had no other 
way to save the situation but to respond 
to the government’s feelers for peace 
talks. This was in February 1991. 



tHE 1991 ASSEMBLY 
POLLS 


The government sent feelers to us 
wanting to know whether the ULFA 
would disturb the Assembly polls. We 
said that we were not interested in the 
electoral process. All we want is a revo¬ 
lution. There were no formal negotia¬ 
tions, but again, it was an unwritten 
understanding. 

Our calculation was that the Congress 
would come to power, and that suited 
our purpose. The ULFA could now say 
that New D^dhi was lording over the 
state. An anti-people government is 
more suited for any revolution, and the 
Congress regime symbolised that. 

But why the kidnapping of 14 people 
from different pans of the state on I July 
1991, the day Hiteswar Saikia’s Con¬ 
gress regime was assuming power in 
_ 


"Burma and Bangladesh were safe retreats for the 
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A COUNTRY CALLED 
ASSAM 

Sovereignty is still on the ULFA’s 
agenda. Some people feel that carving 
out a separate country out of Assam is 
not a viable proposition. This is a myth. 
Our population outnumbers the popula¬ 
tion of a country like Australia. And, 
Assam has a land area that*s bigger than 
many sovereign states in the world. 

Economically, too, this is a viable pro* 
position. Though everyone has the idea 
that Assam is a food deficient state, that 
two-thirds of the state’s food grain requi¬ 
rement comes from mainland India, the 
fact is that this is because most of 
Assam's prime land is occupied by the 
tea gardens. Had we been able to cultiva¬ 
te paddy there, the state would have 
been able to .send out food grains. 
Moreover, one should always take into 
account the fact that we have an abundan¬ 


Guwahati? Soon after the results of the 
poll were declared, some people began 
saying that the Congress victory meant 
that the ULFA support base had been 
wiped out. We had to counter this propa¬ 
ganda. The ULFA had to demonstrate 
its might and the central command took 
the decision to kidnap 14 people, mostly 
government servants and a Soviet natio¬ 
nal. But we were not interested in desta¬ 
bilising the new government. That was 
not our motive. 

THE ULFA FUNDS 

To run a huge organisation like the 
ULFA, we needed large funds. Initially, 
the money used to come as voluntary 
donations from the people, mostly non- 
Assamese businessmen. I remember we 
used to go around asking the people to 
contribute to the ULFA coffers. There 


successor 

failure? 


wasn’t much resistance, though there 
were some who refused to oblige. 

But once guns were freely available 
to the boys, the extortions started. Rich 
business houses with stakes in Assam 
were the targets and its owners made to 
cough up large sums. Many of the extor¬ 
tions, though, did not have the sanction 
of the ULFA central command. 


ce of petroleum. Should Assam become 
a separate country, it can surely export 
petroleum and tea and import food 
grains in return. 

What’s more, an independent Assam 
need not be hostile to India. Then, the¬ 
re’s Bangladesh and the other countries 
from where we can import our 
necessities. • 



ULFA leaders. I have been to both the places" 
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A double role 


Championing slumr dwellers in Bombay, 
being attacked by them in Calcutta: 
Shabana Azmi stays in the news 


J ane Fonda never had il so bad. 
Whatever your views on her 
activism, everyone always 
knew which side she was on. 
Not so with Shabana A/mi. 
Last week, the actress-activist was 
involved in two dift'crcnt controversies 
in two different cities. In one, she stood 
up for slum-dwellers, while in another 
she was attacked by the self-appointed 
leader of another group of 
slum-dwellers. 

On 7 June, she faced angry demonstra¬ 
tors in Calcutta just before she went on 
stage to play the lead role in Timhcui 
Amrihi. Half an hour before (he cunain 
went up, Paresh Pal, a belligerent Con- 
gress(I) councillor from a slum area of 
I north C'alcutta,arrived with an abusive 
mob. The demonstrators were well- 
prepared with banners reading, "Band 
Sabana's drama (sic)", and "Jealous 
Sabana, go back immidiate (sic)". I'hey 
also carried a large portrait ol Satyajit 
Ray. rendered so unrecognisable by the 
artist that he looked more like Sherlock 
Holmes 

The ptovocation appeared to be .some 
remarks allegedly made by Shabana, 
which Pal’s men maintained insulted 
Satyajit Ray. 


The protest lost some of its rationale 
when il was revealed that nobody was 
sure what it was that Shabana had 
actually said. The actress denied having 
said anything derogatory about Ray. 
And Pal was unable to provide any evid¬ 
ence at all that she had ‘abused’ Ray. In 
fact, his men were not even sure which 
publication the offending remarks 
appeared in. (Though, Judging by the 
quality of the banners, it is doubtful if 
many of them could read, anyway.) 

But in Calcutta, nothing is as sacred 
as the right of the people to demonstrate. 
So, much to Azmi’s horror, the police 
stood by and watched as Pal and compa¬ 
ny actively terrori.sed theatre-goers and 
prevented the cast from going on. Says 
Shabana now^: "In a democracy, people 
have the right to demonstrate. But equal¬ 
ly, people have the right to see a play. It 
is unforgivcabic that the police were 
negating one freedom in favour of ano¬ 
ther. " 

The performance was cancelled, and 
a disappointed Shabana Hew back to 
Bombay the next day. 

T wo days later. A/mi was back in the 
news. This time, she was on the side 
of the slum-dwellers. Her arre.st on the 


TIm artist# M activist: agglMsion on Mialf of Uni dlsadvantagod 






charge of being violent made headlines 
in Bombay, and figured in newspapers 
all over the country. But the way she 
tells it, she was a model of restraint, 
while the naval police were the violent 
ones. 

This IS her account of w hat happened: 

"Negotiations vvere going on between 
the Navy and the residents of Geeta 
Nagar (GN) regarding the separation of 
the tw'o (the navy land and the slum) by a 
boundary wall. On 31 March, at a minis¬ 
try of defence meeting it was decided 
that a wall would be built around GN pro¬ 
vided that a road was built, the link road 
widened, and water and electricity facili¬ 
ties installed. On 26 May, Commodore 
Harchand Singh spoke to the Nivara 
Hakk Samiti saying that after the road 
was built he would ask us to inspect and 
approve it." 

"However, on 9 June I was informed 
that the police had suddenly started beat¬ 
ing up the residents of (jN w'ithout any 
provcKation. An architect friend, P.K. 
Das. and I went there and found that the 
whole of GN had been blocked by the 
naval police, and no one could go inside. 
All we wanted to do was inspect the 
place, even if it was under police escort. 
We were not allowed to do that, 

"I climbed on to the roof of a house, 
from where I could see Commodore 
Singh and said, ‘Please, we would like 
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to talk to you.’ He replied, ‘I want noth¬ 
ing to do With you.’ 

While we were sitting on the roof, 
others from the Samiti joined us. At that 
point, the police came and arrested us on 
charges of being violent. I was man¬ 
handled, while my friend Das was beat¬ 
en up badly. Three photographers from 
various newspapers were also treated 
badly and thrown out. Their cameras 
were taken and the film ripped out. It 
was the naval police who were being so 
violent, not the Bombay police." 

T he two controversies demonstrate 
how difficult it is to slot Shabana 
Azmi. For years, Calcutta’s Left Front 
had regarded her as a fellow-traveller, if 
not a crypto-communist. The justifica¬ 
tion for this characterisation was her 
father Kaifi Azmi's CPI background, 
Shabana’s own childhood at Bombay’s 
Redflag Hall, and her aggressive activ¬ 
ism on behalf of the urban 
disadvantaged. 

Azmi and the Bengal communists fell 
out over the shooting of City Of Joy. 
Much to the dismay of the comrades, she 
sided with her director, Roland Joffe, 
and accu.sed her old friends of playing 
politics. Now, she is so disillusioned by 
Jyoti Basu’s stewardship of West 
Bengal that she says: "It is complete 
goondo raj in that slate today." Even 


though Pal and the demonstrators Hew 
the Congress Hag, she holds the CPI(M) 
government responsible for the failure 
of the police force 

But then, her politics have always 
been difficult to characterise. She remai¬ 
ned loyal to V.P. Singh long alter the 
rest ot the world had seen thriuigh him, 
mainly because she believed that he had 
taken a principled stand against the BJP. 
At the last election, she journeyed to 
Bhopal to campaign for (he Janata Dal’s 
Swann Agnivesh, earning the ire ol Shar- 
mila Tagore, there to campaign for her 
husband, Mansur Ah Khan Palaudi. 

Nevertheless, this loyalty to the Dal 
did not slop her from telling Aiiin Nehru 
and Anf Mohammad Khan that she 
would not stand for election on a Janata 
Dal ticket m 1989. And that year, she 
actually voted for the Congress, on the 
grounds that her Sunil Dull, had 
done a commendable job. 

All thi^ makes her a far more complex 
figure than someone like Jane Fonda, 
whose single-dimensional activism 
made for easy headlines in the late Sixt¬ 
ies and the early Seventies. Even today, 
Azmi refuses to back a single parly all 
the way, or to subscribe to an ideology. 

Rather, her activism seems to be root¬ 
ed in the humanism of her father. She is 
fond of telling the story of a shoot for 
Gautam Ghosc’s Paar, during which 


she and Naseeruddin Shah pretended to 
be poor on the pavements of Calcutta. It 
was only after the sequence was over 
that she realised that a rcal-life pave¬ 
ment woman had slept through the enti¬ 
re experience despite the noise and the 
lights — she had been t(K) exhausted to 
even CLU'c about the actors 

It IS this concern with individuals and 
her issue-based approach that make her 
unusual. She worshipped Satyajit Ray, 
and says about him, "Satyajit Ray and 
his reputation as a filmmaker were far 
higher than an Academy award could 
acknowledge. He is already a legend." 

But this did not stop her from being 
critical of Ray’s public silence on the 
CiA’ Of Joy issue. "Patrick (Swayze) and 
I, among others, went to him and asked 
him to make a statement," she told an 
interviewer Iasi year. "A lot of people 
are hiding behind the excuse that Ray 
does not want the film to be made. He is 
being used, and even at this stage would 
do well to make a statement." 

Perhaps, it was this kind of remark 
that set off Pal and his demonstrators. If 
so, then A/mi is not apologising. She 
approves of demonstrations; GexI 
knows, she’s taken part in enough her¬ 
self. But she also approves of 
democracy. And in West Bengal today, 
the two are not necessarily compatible. • 
Kankana Daa/Caleutta 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



THE PRICE OF 
PROGRESS 

Rehabilitation brings destitution to the 
Adivasis once evicted by the DVC 


L cl us meet the people India for¬ 
got. They are the Santhal Adi¬ 
vasis of two villages near the 
West Bengal-Bihar border, 
who were promised a paradi¬ 
se, hut have been reduced to the state of 
the wretched of the earth. 

Soon after Independence, the Centre 
and the state governments of Bihar and 
West Bengal decided to harness the mer¬ 
curial Damodar, a river that flows 
through the two states. Like the mlam- 
OLis llwang Ho of China, the Damodar, 
loo, was a river of woe. It used to burst 
Its banks during the rams each year, cau¬ 
sing untold miseries to the people living 
along Its course. 

Dams, it was said, would end all that. 
The liver would be tamed; its water 
would become available for irrigation; 
and electricity from hydel turbines 
would power industries. So the concept 
crystalliseil into the Damodar Valley 
T\>rporalion (DVC), one of India's first 
public secloi undertakings co¬ 
sponsored by the Union and the stales of 
Bihar and West Bengal. And one of the 
DVC's earliest projects was the con¬ 
struction of a dam across the Damodar at 
Panchet 

But the building of the dam entailed 
the submergence of large tracts ol land 
upstream and the displacement of settl¬ 
ed agriculturists. More than 60 per cent 
of the area that was inundated lay in 
West Bengal's Purulia district and the 
rest in Bihar across the river. And many 
of those evicted were Santhal Adivasis. 

In the Fifties, when the DVC worked 
at full throttle, the country had no cru¬ 
saders such as Mcdha Patkar, Sunderlal 
Bahuguna or Chandi Prasad Bhal to halt 
a juggernaut on issues involving natural 
and human ecology. Instead, there were 
the romantic visions of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who saw dams and steel mills as 
the temples of modem India. 

On the basis of the pi)licy guidelines 
he laid down, the DVC, in its charter. 


acknowledged its obligation towards 
those who gave up their land and settle¬ 
ments so that the country may prosper. 
The charter enjoined the DVC to work 
for the social, economic and cultural 
uplift of the people in its command 
areas, ie. within a radius of 10 km from 
its project sites But lor nearly three 
decades, that commitment was only on 
paper. 

T he Adivasis of Siulibari and Bagma- 
ra villages, legated barely 5 km from 
Panchet and close to the reservoir in 
West Bengal's Purulia district, were 
among the earliest developmental 
refugees in independent India, who have 
not been fully rehabilitated. They were 
paid a cash compensation, given new 
plots and resettled in new hamlets, but 
no one quite bothered about what happe¬ 
ned to them after that. 

"Our people have forgotten how to 
sing," said Morol Mandi, the 
7()-year-old headman ot the Siulibari 
Santhals That is an unbelievable thing 
to have happened to a pct^ple for whom 
song and dance were once inalienably 
woven with life. "We are too pressed lor 
a living; there is no time for recreation," 
lamented Mandi. His rheumy eyes still 
r^ained some of the visions of a long- 
lost time when they lived further down, 
closer to the river, and their lands were 
low, moist and fertile. The crop usually 
was good; food was adequate; and there 
was merriment on.most moonlit nights. 

But the plots they got as compensa¬ 
tion consisted of dry uplands that were 
hard enough to break a plough. Purulia 
falls within an arid climatic zone where 
agriculture on the uplands is entirely 
dependent on the region’s scanty rain¬ 
fall and a single crop can be had with the 
greatest of difficulty. 

Similar is the story of the Adivasis of 
Bagmara who have been bypassed by 
the development process. As in Siuliba¬ 
ri, the refrain is that there is no water for 



irrigation, arid at the height of summer, 
there is little ol it for drinking Village 
women have to trudge a distance of 3 km 
to the reservoir lor water. 

Yet, surveys conducted by the Nature 
and Wildlife Conservation Club 
(NWCC), f^irulia, show that the villa¬ 
ges lie along a geological fault line 
which can be a perennial source of 
water. The district and the DVC authorit¬ 
ies had been told about this subterranean 
source, but no one has shown any inclina¬ 
tion to stir. 

S o what happened to the DVC 
charier and the government promi¬ 
ses'^ In the initial stages, after the dam 
was commissioned in the mid-Fiftics, 
half-hearted efforts were made by the 
DVC to fulfil its obligation. Then, very 
quickly, the programmes were abandon¬ 
ed by the management, and the sponsor¬ 
ing governments, too, had no qualms 
about forsaking a people who had mov¬ 
ed out in g(K)d faith. 

Fhc development schemes were reviv¬ 
ed almost three decades later, in 
1981 -82, with a budget df Rs 10 lakh. As 
per policy, the DVC ploughs 1 per cent 
of its pre-tax profits into serial welfare 
measures. In 1991-92, the allcTcalion 
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under this head rose to Rs 25 lakh, but 
after providing for inflation the amount 
hadn’t gone up in real terms. 

The DVC has its own, though 
tenhous, defence It claims that the sche¬ 
mes under its social obligation program¬ 
me (SOP) are progressing apace m all its 
project areas such as Maithon, Chandra- 
pura, Bokaro and Tilaiya, in Bihar, and 
Durgapur, m West Bengal In Panchet, 
too, they are under way on the Bihar 
side. But, surprisingly, not in the Adiva- 
si villages of West Bengal. 

7’hc explanation is that the schemes 
for the Purulia villages had been tagged 
10 the construction of a Rs 28.75 crore 
Tail Pool Dam (TDP) downstream, 
which never came off because the 
governments of Bihar and West Bengal 
failed to make land available. The pro¬ 
ject has been shelved for the lime being. 

I n denying proper rehabilitation to 
Panchet evictees, the DVC and the 
stale authorities are not only passing up 
the potential of one of the most pictu¬ 
resque regions in the stale, but are al.so 
slashing the lifespan of the reservoir 
itself. 

Most of the families arc small and mar¬ 
ginal farmers who are burdened with 


unremunerativc farmlands. There is har¬ 
dly any work during the greater part of 
the year The few that have prospered 
arc those who have found employment 
m the coal mines of nearby A.sansol and 
Dhanbad. The families arc, therefore, 
heavily dependent on the forest on Pan¬ 
chet hill. 

The hill has a spectacular escarpment, 
rising 2,(K)() ft from the flat Damodar 
cai‘hmcni. According to the NWCC's 
D.C. Bo'c, a geologist member of the 
Mining. Geological and Melalluigical 


Most of tho famlllos 
that wore once evicted 
are small and marginal 
formers. They are 
burdened with 
unremunerative 
farmlands. The fow 
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work In nearby coal 
mines 


Institute of India, the forest abounds in 
medicinal plants and is a botanical won¬ 
der where some Himalayan species arc 
also found. But the Adivasis are con¬ 
stantly at work with axes, collecting fuel 
wood and Umber for sale. At this rate, 
the 34 sq. km hill might be soon stripped 
of its vegetal cover. 

Fvery year during winter, when the 
vegetation is brittle, human interference 
causes massive forest fires leading to the 
wholesale desiructicm of trees and the 
habitats of a few wild animals that still 
survive. And all this has been quietly 
affecting the reservoir over the years. 
The mountain, formed mainly of Gon- 
dowana sandstone, has been suffering a 
high soil run-off because of the dwindl¬ 
ing forest cover. As a consequence, the 
reservoir is silting up faster than 
expected. 

But ewee activi.sts .say that the fore¬ 
st and the dam can .still be saved, only if 
employment opportunities are opened 
up. With a bit of imagination Panchet 
can be turned into a tourisi haven and the 
famished complexion of the land could 
change. But are the bigwigs of the DVC 
and the government of West Bengal 
interested? • 

AnM Quiita/Pmwhet 
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EYE 


MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. QANGADHAR 



Indian investigative 
journalism is here 
to stay 

Around the mid- 
197()s, President 
Richard Nixon bowed 
out of office follow¬ 
ing the sordid Waterg¬ 
ate scandal. Bob 

-Woodward and Carl 

Bernstein, two reporters o^The Washing¬ 
ton Post who exposed most of Tricky 
Dick's machinations became national 
heroes. All The President's Men, their 
book on Watcrmiic became a bestsel¬ 
ler. When it was made into a movie starr¬ 
ing Robert Redford and Dustin Hoff¬ 
man, critics lavi.shed praise on it. 

The expose, the b^k and the movie, 
obviously made a great impact on the 
Indian media. Everyone was into investi¬ 
gative journalism. Journalists, senior 
and junior, practised talking through the 
comers of their mouths, got addicted to 
American slang and boasted of their 
own Deep Throats’ This period coincid¬ 
ed with the lifting of the Emergency and 
the beginning of the media bot)m. Eivery- 
onc wanted to become an investigative 
journalist. ‘Mother and Son’ were the 
obvious targets and the race for scoops 
was on. 

R.K, Karanjia of Blitz may dispute 
this conclusion because he claims that 
his weekly had pioneered investigative 
journalism much earlier. This is true and 
Blitz did come out with some sizzling 
scoops in an age when Indian journalism 
was as soft as souffle. In a recent Dev 
Features column, N. Ram of The Hindu 
wrote that, "It would be unhisiorical as 
well as foolish to claim that independent 
journalism is a new>-fangled develop¬ 
ment. It is not usually realised especially 
by newcomers to journalism that there is 
a substantial historical experience 



KARANJIA 


which backs up the active contemporary 
practice of investigative journalism in 
India." 

Well, Ram docs not enlighten us with 
instances of ‘investigative journalism’ 
in The Hindu prior to the days of the 
Bofors revelations. That was when the 
peaceful Maha Vishnu of Mount Road, 
Madras, turned into raging Shiva with 
the third eye fixed on happenings in Swe¬ 
den and Switzerland. 1 have been read¬ 
ing newspapers for nearly 40 years and 
cannot recall any major exposes in the 
‘respectable’ Indian press of the earlier 
years. The Mundra scandal, in fact, was 
exposed not by the media but by Feroz 
Gandhi in Parliament. 

THE MERIT of Indian investigative 
journalism has led to a slanging match 
on two counts. Nihal Singh’s rather 
unflattering comments in Sunday on the 
issue (particularly with reference to 
Bofors), drew a sharp rejoinder from N. 
Ram who wrote, "We must lake strong 
issue with the apologists of those who 
arc ranged against active and concentrat¬ 
ed journalistic investigation into corrup¬ 
tion, or are uncomfortable with it for a 
variety of political, ideological or mave¬ 
rick reasons. The essential job of the apo¬ 
logists is to provide pseudo¬ 



professional, even pseudo-ethical justifi¬ 
cation for opposing the practice of bold, 
investigative journalism which has 
certainly come into its own in India." 

In yet another development, Prabhu 
Chawla, executive editor, Indian 
Express, came out strongly against Arun 
Shourie’s charges that the Express, even 
while scooping the Solanki note on the 
Bofors issue to the Swiss authorities, 
was acting as an apologist for Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao. Now that the 
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Swiss foreign minister has categorically 
denied any links between the note and 
the Prime Minister, the unsubstantiated 
charge that the PM was involved in a 
cover-up operation lies shattered, argu¬ 
ed Chawla. In fact, he lashed out against 
the Shourie kind of investigative journal¬ 
ism which first identified the target and 
then began collecting evidence. 

So, the pot calls the kettle black. The 
kettle calls the pot ugly. The irony of the 
situation is that there is more comment 
on investigative Journalism than the real 
thing. The essential difference between 
our kind of investigative reporting and 
what is practised elsewhere is simple. 
Ours is selective. Chawla is right. A sec¬ 
tion of the media sets up targets and the 
demolition work begins. The US media 
exposed Nixon and drove him out of offi¬ 
ce. Then it targeted on the Bert Lance 
and Billy Carter scandals during the 
Carter administration. Reagan was haun¬ 
ted by the media exposes of the Iran 
scam. Investigative reporting went on 
irrespective of the political party in 
power. 

LOOK AT the scene in here. A godman 
is lionised in one of the papers because 
he is-expccted to hand over some ‘dope’ 
which would help ‘fix' a young upstart 


Prime Minister. The ‘dope’ never 
arrives and the paper turns on the god- 
man with a vengeance! In another instan¬ 
ce, the same young Prime Minister, dur¬ 
ing his early days in office, is hailed as a 
conquering hero and a knight in shining 
armour. But his government fails to take 
action against the ‘malpractices’ of a 
leading industrialist who has become a 
sworn enemy of the same newspaper. 
So, the gloves are off and the smear 
game begins. 

When Devi Lai and the National 
Front government were the darlings of 
the media, how many papers started 
‘investigative journalism* on the death 
of Devi Lai’s granddaughter-in-law? 
The woman was killed by gunshot 
wounds and it was argued that the gun 
accidentally went off when she tried to 
close a suitcase where it was kept. 
Where were the champions of ‘genuine 
investigative journalism* who were 
crowing about the Antulay funds, Kuo 
Oil deal and so“ on? But when 
Devi Lai fell out with V.P. Singh, he 
was tarred and feathered by a section of 
the media. The honeymoon with V.P. 
Singh ended on the Mandal issue. The 
Indian media’s concept of genuine 
investigative journalism towards 
leaders appear to be, "You do what we 


want you to do. Then it’s fine but if you 
do something else then we would 
unleash a GIJ (genuine investigative 
journalist) on you". 

When one of the leading industrialists 
said or did something to bruise the ego 
of a newspaper baron, it was enough to 
start a never-ending ‘crusade* against 
the industrialist. The entire resources of 
the newspaper group together with the 
services of its chartered accountant and 
legal consultant were used to tarnish the 
image of the industrialist. People read¬ 
ing the ‘exposes’ often wondered, "Is 
this the only corrupt industrial house in 
the country?" 

It is generally presumed that in any 
newspaper, it is the editorial department 
which launches into genuine investiga¬ 
tive journalism, with the editor leading 
from the front. But there are instances in 
Indian journalism, where the editors do 
not have an inkling of the ‘exposes’ 
which appear in their own newspapers. 
They become aware of it only when the 
copy lands on their desks with clear 
instructions from the powers-that-are 
that the story should be carried on page 
one without any cuts; vested interests in 
newspapers can start investigative jour¬ 
nalism on any issue. The Gujarat 
Samachar of Ahmedabad began 
‘investigating’ the then state chief mini¬ 
ster Madhavsinh Solanki because the 
editor-proprietor felt slighted on being 
‘not consulted* on the the issue of build¬ 
ing a cricket stadium in the city. 

EVEN THE Bofors revelations were tan¬ 
talising. Information was leaked out on 
precise occasions, usually on the eve of 
major political developments like a state 
election. Somehow, one got the impres¬ 
sion that the investigation was not in the 
hands of journalists, but that, some of 
them were manipulated by certain 
powerful forces. The facts were released 
selectively. Certain vital links were 
always missing. But all this, one pre¬ 
sumes. would be forgotten if finally the 
names of those who benefited from the 
scam are revealed. 

Investigative journalism has come to 
stay. It is a welcome development. 
People who lie, cheat, make money on 
the sly and take people for a ride should 
be exposed. That is the duty of a free, 
vigorous press. But investigative jour¬ 
nalism should not be one-sided. It does 
not need ‘crusaders’ who are committed 
to ‘oust this man or that*. Let them 
publish facts, provide documentary evid¬ 
ence and the country will salute them. • 
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CHAKflABA»T>» 


SUNDAY SPORTS 


Money for gold 

Kabaddi will be included in the next Asiad, but at a price 


T he Japan Olympic Committee’s 
Hiroshima Asian Games Organis¬ 
ing Com mi ttce (H AGOC) i s spend - 
ing 21 billion yen for the 1994 bonanza, 
but is finding itself out of its depth in get¬ 
ting 450 million more to accommodate 
three more disciplines. But it has realis¬ 
ed that the 31 sports decided upon are 
mostly impositions from other 
countries, which is why taekwondo, 
sepak takraw and kabaddi are now exer- 


For taekwondo, HAGOC estimates 
an expenditure' of 220 million yen, for 
sepak takr/iw 150 million, and for kabad¬ 
di, 80 million. But it is not just the finan¬ 
ce that is an impediment. The organisers 
cannot afford to exceed the total number 
of competitions, fixed at 337 items. And 
the number of participants has to be limit¬ 
ed to 7,300. 

The plan now is to prune the number 
of items in multi-event di.sciplines like 




of 


mm- 


_.€ial 

Memters of tlio organising committoos of tho Hfroshlma Asiad 
signing an agraomont with AAKF soorotary talia In Calcutta: 
paying off 


cising the minds of the organisers. 

Taekwondo is a derivative of karate. 
The Koreas have specialised in this 
sport to the extent that it is the national 
game of the divided country. While this 
is one of the martial arts, sepak takraw, 
the indigenous ball game of Malaysia is 
also being considered for inclusion. 
Made from bamboo, the ball has to be 
kicked over a volleyball-style net by 
opposing teams. The trick is to keep the 
ball in court and not to let it hit the 
ground. 

The third game is India’s own, kabad¬ 
di. Like the unarmed combat in taekwon¬ 
do, kabaddi needs just an open-air court 
with markings and nothing more. 


athletics and swimming. For softball, 
there is to be no men’s event, thus cutt¬ 
ing down on the number of participants 
and lessening by one the number of 
events for the Asiad. 

Simultaneously, restrictions will pro¬ 
bably be imposed onihe total number of 
each playing squad — even for games 
like field hockey. For the three additions 
to the Games, the restrictions are even 
more pronounced. For taekwondo, the 
maximum number of teams and weight 
divisions have been curtailed. For sepak 
takraw, the number of players has b^n 
limited to four per team and eight teams 
overall. For kabaddi, the number of 
players has been limited to ten and there 


will be nine teams in all. Each team 
would, however, be accompanied by a 
manager and a coach. And there will be 
no women’s event. Apart from the 
squads, each country would send refe¬ 
rees and umpires, but these v^ould be 
chosen by the Asian Amateur Kabaddi 
Federation (AAKF). 

The crux of the problem relating to 
the inclusion of kabaddi lies here. All 
officials, along with individual con¬ 
tingents, would have to bear their own 
expenses. While the participating 
countries would naturally foot the expen¬ 
ses of their squads, match supervisors 
would have to be looked after by the 
AAKF. This, in effect, means that the 
Amateur Kabaddi Federation of India 
(AKFI) would have to bear the expenses 
of not only the Indian contingent, but 
those incurred by the international 
group of umpires, referees, time¬ 
keepers etc. 

The Asian Amateur Kabaddi Federa¬ 
tion is, in effect, controlled by India. Pre¬ 
sident Gchlot and secretary A.K. Saha 
arc both from the AKFI So, if HAGOC 
asks the AAKF to fool expenses, it is, in 
effect, asking the AKFI to do so. The 
AAKF has, as its annual income, a US$ 
50 subscription fee from each member 
nation. This is too paltry a sum to meet 
any expenses other than secretarial. The 
financial position of the AKFI is even 
worse. 

As the only Indian heads of any dis¬ 
cipline in Asia, Messrs Gehlot and Saha 
had no option but to agree to the terms 
set by the HAGOC officials who came 
down to Calcutta recently to discuss 
details of kabaddi’s entiy into the Asian 
Games. To fans who have followed Indi¬ 
a’s fortunes in the last few Asiads, the 
reason for the pressure to include kabad¬ 
di is obvious. In Beijing, the only gold 
came from kabaddi. 

The ball is now firmly in the Indian 
court. The AKFI clearly cannot handle 
the expenses by itself. The Union sports 
minis^ has been approached for 
assistance. Rs 26 laj^ should do the 
trick. And in these days of expensive 
sports, that is a comparatively insignific¬ 
ant amount. • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Operation 

garbage 

■ Bombay will soon wear a 
clean and tidy look. Thanks 
to the Integrated Waste 
Management Programme 
(IWMP), started by the 
Department of Science and 
Technology (DST), which 
volunteer^ to convert the 
city*s heaps of garbage into 
industrial fuel and construct 
toilets in blocks for slum- 
dwellers all over the metro¬ 
polis. And for the effective 
working of the IWMP, a 
committee has already been 
set up by C. Subramaniam, 
the Governor of Maha¬ 
rashtra, which has estimated 
the cleansing cost to be 
rupees three billion. 

The initial phase of work 
has already started, with the 
setting up of a waste- 
processing plant, which has 
the potential of converting 
1,000 kg of municipal rub¬ 
bish into pellets, to be used 
as fuel in industries. Its sell¬ 
ing price is around Rs 1,0(X) 
per tonne. 

IWMP has also set up 
some 26 toilet blocks all 
over the city and the current 


income from each block is 
some Rs 500. The next phase 
of work, which will cost Rs 
one billion, will mean the 
construction of 20,000 toi¬ 
lets and 25 more garbage¬ 
processing plants. 

Scaling heights 

■ It’s no mean feat to scale 
the peaks of the Himalayas, 
especially when the irekkers 
arc blind. Ten sightless 
adventurers, including two 
women, from Maharashtra 


set off on 26 May to climb 
the peaks of Manali, Ladakhi 
and Shitidhar (over 17,0(X) 
feet in altitude) in the Kulu 
Valley. The trip has been 
organised by the Young 
Zingaro Trekkers Club of 
Bombay. 

The trekkers arc accompa¬ 
nied by a group of 20 mem¬ 
bers, who arc to act as naviga¬ 
tors. Although each trekker 
will be escorted by two mem¬ 
bers, there will be no physi¬ 
cal contact with them. 'The 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PRIZE RS 200 FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 

1 



R.K, Jalchandra Singh Ra]mohan Qnixlhl 

Former cNetmtnlster^ Manipur Former RalyaSabhamambar 

Contributea by Manas Samms, Contai 


rope will be our life-line," 
said Padmakumar Vadhiyar. 
Each person will be carrying 
a load of 15 kilos on his 
back. 

If the morale of the adven¬ 
turers is anything to go by, 
the expedition should be a 
success. 

Ahouse In 
London 

■ The Nehru Centre in Lon¬ 
don is in the news. The Cen¬ 
tre is expected to start opera¬ 
tions in July, with the 
appointment of its first direc¬ 
tor, Gopal Gandhi, an ex- 
civil servant. 

The idea of setting up the 
centre was conceived by the 
Nehru Centenary Commit¬ 
tee and a building in central 
London was renovated a 
long time back to house the 
Centre. But due to various 
reasons (not quite clear), the 
entire functioning was held 
up. However, now that there 
is some sign of progress, the 
centre’s initial programme 
will be the celebration of the 
centenary of the election of 
Dadabhai Naoroji to the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament. • 



THIS INDIA 



tMPHAL: It is perhaps a tip* 
pier’s dream to have a bath in 
whisky or local country brew. 

But that dream became a night* 
nuue for a jawan of the Manipur 
Rifles and his friend. The two 
were on a scooter with 20 litres 
of the local, potent. Manipuri 
brew known as asaba and were 
driving towards Impbd on die 
Tiddim Road. Whether it was 
meaht for a party or the local 
black nuuket wa$ never known. 

But when the duo tan into anti^ 
liquor vigilahtes Kwakeithel 
Op the fonges of linphal, the 
' fine sfriiit was turned into a dp- 
pler’is dream-tumed-nij^tmaie. 
hi fimhit of a sizedile crowd curious onloolcm. das two 
were made fo take a bafo fo the iKXich dwy were 
b^foite being tuioed over to the auti^des. Byer sioM 
waa ideclai^ "dky”, untold nombijif of 



attenqits to defy the ban have cropped up—* The Siorea* 
man (S. Bagchi, Howrah). 

RAIPUR: A 14-year*oldgirlwasadmitiedioaiocall: 
tal two years ba^ when her parents saw bdrdispla 
male mannerisms. She was uodn ohservadOo and und^* 
ent thorough check*ups and tteatromti for two years. After 
a successfril sex change cqieradoni she was recently <ds* 
charged and is now leaiding a normal life otKter tte name of 
Nishikant —Tht Tekgri^h (Surnit Sinha, Blw^). 

MADRAS: A 21*year--old Chrisdai^ Stella iMieela, was 
married to her lover, Kannan. a Himila. at the newlyr 
opened dl>wqfflatt police stadon. the pan^ of the hoy , 
lK>wev^, wemi^ostthefoteRloinaitudty Std* 

la had lodged a conqrlidttt at die aU'Wonun police stadon 
frmtfog that iNir tewer would be pteveoied by hie iriittivea 
from meetii:g.h(ir. ClEmseqnendy^ insiecior Cecily ammgr 
ed fo txlng Kuwan to die pqUm ataiiott. Where mey were 
nuinied. KA. KHdinaswamy, Tahiii Nadu law ministK. 
wasibB SMchdhWiw Bntrm 
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ARIES 


(21 Mari h-20 April} 

D O not complicate work 
that can be handled in a 
simple and straightforward 
way. Friends who have 
already proved their worth 
through long-standing 
association can be trusted. 
Financial decisions should 
be taken only in the later part 
of the week. Your advice 
will be highly valued by 
others. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20 May) 

M ixed trends are 
predicted. Avoid 
journeys, especially 
business tours as they may 
not yield satisfactory results 
in an unknown land. 
Self-employed persons can 
expect fairly lucrative 
profits. The health of your 
spouse may cause some 
anxiety. Romance is not 
very bright. 

GEMINI 


(21 May'20 June) 

A week to keep you on 
your toes. Put in hard 
labour and you will be 
highly appreciated — but 
surely after you put in quite a 
bit of effort. So don’t just sit 
back and wail for applause 
— work for it. A message 
that you will receive later in 
the week will boost your 
future plans. 

CANCER 


(2! Jul\'2() Altf>u\i} 

C hances of new alliances 
are high this week, 
which will usher in a 
welcome change. Things 
will be as usual with nothing 
out of the ordinary. Finances 
will boost up during the 
early part of the week. 
Professional and influential 
people will be willing to 
advise you. 


LIBRA 


(21 Septemher-20 October) 

N othing of any particular 
importance will occur 
now. However, be pleased 
with the progress you are 
able to make with minor jobs 
that have been nagging you. 
Both at your workplace and 
at home deal with matters 
that have been hanging on 
the fire for sometime. Try to 
win people around you to 
your way of thinking. 



VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

Y ou .should have an 
opportunity to put into 
practice what you had been 
planning over the last few 
days. Stick to your schedule. 
Plan beforehand how you 
will conclude new business 
negotiations. Sagitlarians 
will be drawn much closer to 
their children. Let them give 
vent to their emotions. 
Romance will bring joy. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

T here is likely to be some 
amount of mental unrest 
which will delay many of 
your plans. Take care of your 
health. People will be 
cooperative and willing to 
help you at your slightest 
request. This is the best time 
for long distance travel. 
Avoid romance and 
concentrate more on your 
work. 

AOUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

T hose engaged in creative 
work are likely to be 
rewarded. You will be in a 
determined mood and many 
of your outstanding 
problems should be solved. 
You will find it extremely 
helpful to confer with 
professional people for your 
problems. Domestic matters 
can be improved upon. This 
is the best time for romance. 

PISCES 


(21 June-20 July) 

A s you are engaged with 
#%various things at work, 
try to maintain your mental 
balance to keep harmony. 
Expenditures may shoot up, 
so be on your guard—avoid 
people who lead you to such 
spendings. Your quality of 
leadership will come to the 
fore. Business tours should 
yield good results. 

(2 / August-20 September) 
HHisunderstandings with 

1 wlyour loved one may 
occur. Be liberal enough to 
make the first conciliatory 
gesture and smooth out the 
ill feelings that exist. Get in 
touch with influential people 
who have helped you in the 
past; you can rely on them 
once again. Financial 
prospects are brighter. 

(21 October-20 November) 

B^latives continue to act 
■ min a difficult manner. 
Particularly your parents and 
in-laws will make 
tremendous demands. You 
may feel that your life is not 
your own at the moment. Be 
methodical in your work. 

Have confidence. Curb your 
expenditures. Romance is 
not very bright. 

(21 February-20 March) 

’^^ou may find it difficult 
■ to understand the 
attitude of your boss. More 
will be demanded of you. 
Many of your jobs may have 
to be redone. It is unlikely 
that you will find much 
peace at ffome. The only 
redeeming factor is your 
loved one. who will be by 
your side all the time. 



























RANDOM NOTES 


can' 

■ Maharashtra . cNef 
■ninister Sudhtduutao 
Naik is intrigued by his pre* 
decessor Sharad Pawar’s 
frequent visits to Bombay. 
As defence minister, Pawar 
should have, little reason to 
turn up in the metropolis 
virtually every week. But it 
seems that he just can’t stay 
away. 

Perturbed Congressmen 
have begun muttering darkly 
about the status of the prose¬ 
cutions against Pawar over 
the land .scam. The current 
position is as follows: the 
President was asked for per¬ 
mission to prosecute Pawar, 
and referred the matter to the 
law ministry. The ministry 
replied that as there was 
already a case pending again¬ 
st Pawar in Bombay, nofoing 
could be done till it was dis¬ 
posed of. 

Subramaniam Swamy, 
law minister in Chandra 
Shekhar’s short-lived 
government) took the line' 
that all that needed to be 
done was for the Bombay 
case to be withdrawn — 
then, Pawar’s prosecution 
could be sanctioned. 

But things are not that sim¬ 
ple. The case cannot be with¬ 
drawn,, and the court seems 
in no huny to settle it. 

So, much to the annoyan¬ 
ce of bis enemies in Bom¬ 
bay, it looks as though the 
veteran property speculator 
has managed to guard his 
behind on (his issue. 


Party Mtbfui 

■ Advams^e; Mamata 

Baneijied. ’ 

The votubte ntlnister o(, 
state for. humdb tesouices 
development may have, lost 
the election for FOCchief to 
Somen Mitre, the candidate 
of a coterie of state Congress 
leaders. But rite is at the cen¬ 
tre of tilings in Calcutta. 

- Last week, Baneijee and 




HEARD IN CALCUTTA 

Qvestlon: Why Is ths Wsst 
Bsn^l Congress IIKo a 
watermslon? 

Answer: Considering that so 
many of Its leading lights are 
CPI(M) moles, It may be green on 
tho outsldo, but tho insido is very 
red; 

A JOURNALIST 


The Ferdinand Marcos Awards forfair 
electioneering 

■ taloo Prssad Ysdnv: Current champion. In such 
strongholds as Gaya, Latoo's commitment to democracy 
ensures that no election agent from any party irther than 
his Janata Oal, is allowed to set up shop. In other areas (l.s. 
Barh), his supporters celebrate ths end of the first hour of 
electioneering by firing buifets into the air, while policemen 
applaud. Oddly enough, voters from other parties don’t 

join in the fun, and those that can still walk, nm aW9V> 


■ fsigsySinghiilijpw knownasthesaxsymboidfifte 
Thakur comniunity (it is rude to cafihiln a shtit(iececk), i»ir • 
hero sprang to fame by displaying a devotlohto 
ballot-boxes that rivalled hts later love ef bMtnintpri. Htsi - i 
Sanjay, and then Rajiv Gandhi allowed himtolndulgft this , 
devotion whenever they stood from Anh^. Then, naughty 
Singh went over to the other side. This was not sp much 
fun, because vrhen he came to play ballots and buttetson 
election day in 1989, his old playmates Shothim in the 

stomach. 


former PCC chief'S.St.'ftayi 
were the only Congress 
leaders to turn up in the Bat-. 
lygunge constituency of Cal¬ 
cutta, where theCPT(M) was 
expected to rig the polls. 

. Mitre was ih'd^tiui, 
Mukhetjee-wss-iin'D^, 
priya l^jan. Das iMttium. 
haddeitnateriaiised.; . ' 
As predfoted^ GPKMf 
cadres rigj^ the polls. 
Baneijee’s foltowm pr0te.st>-' 
edand Jyoti Basu’s jpollceii^ 
en opened fire, killing one’fd 
the process, The death caus-, 
ed wldeimr^ ang^sh^.imd; 


throughout sbhool,.wlth the unfdfturtdte con^oencetiiat 
he thought mayhem was sped Meimfn. &athtslw^s.gpt 
an A for effort. When at hrst he didn't succeed In tlg^ tiu 
election (it was countermanded^ he triedaigain at the : 
repolt. So sure was he Of his excise Cvmi ' - 

announced hhmartfo of victory-r-tbh^liefree a eh^ ^ 
vote had been cast. FUit^, antnthpefidemcandidBtetik^^^ 
convententtybeforepon^day. 


■ lywN Ban: Now bidding to overtake Laioo ee Me 
year% champion. WHI probably ever) overttkeths lata, 
grmt Ferdinand Marcds—feri^alwayewon blit got fiiad 
press, vmHe cur JydtlroutlnslytmtoniimiMbw^ .. 
tlK>setMclaldndeiKh4htoeo8ldmhNltokflnaetchiif. 
minister. The CPi(M) has turned rigging imti a fine art tn 
Wem Sengak the ehctwal (oHeara ddOiDred, 
worker v(memiBaatni1^.(Mceiplitoei#tiiiiiLi^ 
the ollw nlMMbehWttilhoiel^lDjMMf^tto^ 
Congmee), - 

fnmoniifiiigtiap(i^b(ielM.iid«^ 

ththeissue}. -..J . ■ ? 



Sjl^bffRiR 

udrep it was clear 
Congress had won the battle; 
for Calcutta’s heart, lyade. 
unionist Suhrata.Mttklieriee. 
who supported Mitre agathst 
■ Banmjee, ventured into' the 

^ Ajl^p^htiy, Mnkbeijee 
;' ked iontdicxl the proceedings 
from a neart^ buUdhig mid 
nmde a fiery antiiCPI(M) 
speech, only after the trouUe 
was over. This did not gp 
" down well with Baneijee's 
supporters; who tortii abrcdk 
from attacking the CPT^l 
to puritue Mnidierj^. 

1y; a terrified Sphn^ ran. fok 
the safety of hie own heiuse, 
foiloweri by a liao lalld- 
.wielding;^ Banefiee sup>- 
j^riers; lie eseaj^ fonher 
■injury only when Saugata 
. Roy, a Baneijee crony, 
4>pmdadfarp(^. 

As fiicy say in tiie West 
Bengal VCC, why attack the 
CP{(M) when you can attack 
oneofyotarown. • 
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DELHI DIARY 



A ringing victory 


The good Lord told us 
mm. that it is better to give 
than to receive. But in the 
Congress( I) it is better to be a 
receiver than a giver. 

That, at least, has been the 
experience of Rajesh Khan* 
na, the winner of the New 
Delhi parliamentary scat. He 
may have won the election, 
but he’s also lost something: 
the receivers of the three tem¬ 
porary telephones which had 



R^lMh Kluuiiui: but ¥fli0ra 
aru tliu rueulvurs? 


been installed in his Willing- 
don Crescent office for the 
duration of the campaign. 

Apparently, a visitor to 
.Khanna’s office walked off 
with the receivers of all three 
instruments, rendering them 
useless. Fortunately, though, 
the toss didn’t affect Khan¬ 
na’s campaign loo adversely 
— he won handsomely, for 
all that. 


Chavan over 
Sharma 


Is Arjun Singh oppos¬ 
ing the candidacy of 
Shankar Dayal Sharma? The 
way the conspiracy theorists 
tell It is this: both Narasimha 
Rao and Singh would rather 
have Shankarrao Chavan as 


President. He is sharp, will 
help the Congress govern¬ 
ment, and most important, 
will see to it that Sharad 
Pawar never becomes Prime 
Minister. Unfortunately, the 
Opposition has indicated its 



HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

Rajesh Khanna’s victory was like 
something out of his own films. 
The heroine was called Dimple, 
the hero had pimples, and 
everything was very simple. 

ABJPSUPPORTER 



unwillingness to accept Cha¬ 
van, and so a reluctant Rao 
has given Sharma the nod. 

But Arjun Singli is .said to 
be doing his best to scupper 
this agreement and to get 
Chavan in. What’s in it for 
him? Well, should Rao sud¬ 
denly ascend to the great con¬ 
sensus in tiie sky, then Cha¬ 
van would hack him against 
Pawar. 

Nonsen.se, say Singh sup- 
pc)rtcrs. Their man is fully 
behind the Congress candi¬ 
date. Nevertheless, Sharma 
was worried enough to have 
a meeting with Singh during. 



Arjun Sln(h: Intriguer? 
Who, me? 


SUMMIT-WATCH 


Who’s saying what in Rio 

■ The UnttMl State* of AnMrica: Has 

reluctantly accepted responsibility for the hole in the ozone 
layer, but declares that it wilt now be tougher on those 
copntries which, it says, have lax—and largely 
unimplementedi—environment laws. 


■ The UnNad Kingdom: Went along with America, 
with British Prime Minister John Major telling the BBC; “It’s 
a unipolar world and the United States is the only power 
left, so everyone must listen to it.* 


■ CMna: its foreign minister insists that polluters must 
pay. But China is also doing deals with the polluters on the 
side, and doesn't seem too worried about the domestic 
impact this will have. 


■ India: Though envirpnment minister Kamal Nath 
presented a brave front, he was unable to state clearly what 
India's position was. Is India, for instance, committed to 
signing the statement of principles on forests or not? 


■ Malayala: Prime Minister Mahathir Mohammad 
continued his attack on the developed world. 
Underdeveloped countries have their own economic 
priorities and environmental laws are framed keeping 
those in mind. So, why should anyone else be allowed to 
dictate terms to them? 

t 



Shankar Dayal Shanaa: 
coficerneil 


which any misapprehen¬ 
sions were cleared up. 

Now, say Sharma* s 
people, Singh can't do anyth¬ 
ing to sabotage the 
procedure. 

After all, it is an election, 
not a lottery. 


Rowing over 
Rao 

the Prime Mini¬ 
mi stcr’s son have anyth¬ 
ing to do with the Harshad 
Mehta scam? 

According to some Bom¬ 
bay industrialists, yes. They 
insist that one of Rao’s sons 
introduced Harshad Mehta 
U) the chief executives of the 
various banks. Of course, the 
banks were already keen to 
do deals with Harshad 
Mchla, but any reservations 
they may have harboured dis- 




Narasimha Rao: ahama 
aiKl scandal In tlia family? 

solved in view of the fact that 
Mehta was accotnpanied by 
a member oMie PM ’ s fami ly. 

Prime Minister Rao has, 
of course, reserved comment 
on this one. • 
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The attack against 
Manmohan Singh 

■ Should he accept 
moral responsibility 
for the securities 
scam? 

■ Has the 
liberalisation 
programme failed? 

■ Why can’t he bring 
prices down? 














M Is he a political 
liability for the 
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.from the merely good-looking takes a keen eye. 
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Titan's Classique range. Where 18 and 23 carat 
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watches of inspired elegance. With designs 
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watches. Each backed by the Tata assurance of 
reliability and a two year guarantee. 
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The now order 


T he cover story was an inter¬ 
esting and objective narra¬ 
tion of the recent trends creep¬ 
ing into society {The nether 
world, 1 — 13 June). Nearly 
everyone is out to enjoy sex, 
including the orthtxJox 
sch(K)lleacher. And it should 
conic as no surprise. 

India, Uxlay, is more advan¬ 
ced in terms of literacy. Wom¬ 
en are more emancipated 
now. And sex is being treated 
no more than a social gesture 

S«x In India 


in the process. No wonder the 
developed countries in Euro¬ 
pe and the US make no bones 
about sex. 

Sunil Chacko, Conoor (Tamil 
Nadu) 

■ The increase in sex- 
rclated crimes in India is not 
confined to the urban milieu. 

The proliferation of video 
gadgets and the easy availabi¬ 
lity of pornographic films 
have contributed to moral 
degradation. The trend is 
dangerous not only because it 
threatens the spread of AfDS, 
but also because it is eating 
into the moral fabric of our 
scx'iety. The picture in rural 
India is even worse as stu¬ 
dents and youngsters 
frequently .seize an opportuni¬ 
ty to see a blue-film. 

In the absence of a scienti¬ 
fic and rational approach to 
the sexual behaviour of man, 
and the lack of sex-education, 
young minds get a distorted 
picture of the normal biologi¬ 
cal activity. This is likely to 
lead to a major moral disaster. 
Nanda Dulal Roy Choudhury, 
Kharagpur (West Bengal) 



Allforason 

I t is indeed amazing that 
even as the modem world is 
celebrating the Girl Child 
Decade, ceremonies "to help 
couples beget a male child" 
are being organi.sed on a 
grand scale (Birth rites, 24— 
30 May). 

Though it has been proved 
scientifically that the sex of a 
child is determined by the con¬ 
figuration of the chromoso¬ 
mes in the embryo, gullible 
couples are still walking into 
traps such as the Puthraka- 
meshti Yagnapnly to be loot¬ 
ed and duped—^all for the 
sake of a son. 

The position of women in a 
society indicates the progress 
made by the scxiety. In our 
society, the girl child is still 
not considered to be on a par 
with the male child. Unless 
such discrimination is com¬ 
pletely rcKited out from our 
psyche, we will never really 
become a modem, civilised 
nation in the true sense. And, 
perhaps, the first positive step 
in the direction could begin 
with putting an end to such 
discriminatory yagnas. 

An/ana Maltra-SInha, Rourketa 
(Orissa) 


Left, right and 
centre 

I f Rudrangshu Mukher- 
jee’s rejoinder to Swapan 
Dasgupta’s (Present Imper¬ 
fect, 10—16 May) is an 
example of an objective and 
impartial scrutiny of secular 
history, then one has to 
reconsider the definition of 
these terms. Strangely, Muk- 
herji seems to define pre- 
Islamic history of India as 
Hindu history and not nation¬ 
al history. 

Rudrangshu Mukheijee's 
approach also raises a num¬ 
ber of tricky questions. Muk- 
heijee might claim that the 
basic cause for mass conver- 



Aurangxeb; acquiring a 
larger dlmenelcHi 

Sion to Islam at a certain per¬ 
iod in history was due to the 
intense aversion of the 
people to degenerate Hin¬ 
duism. However, no histori¬ 
cal evidences substantiating 
such claims arc forthco¬ 
ming. Indeed, there is cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence to the 
contrary. 

Also, can Mukherjee deny 
the strong corelaiion betwe¬ 
en the duration of Muslim 
fu\t and the rate of conver¬ 
sion to Islam? And have the 
secularists spared any 
thought on why had^not the 
people taken to Christianity 
when St. Thomas had visited 
South India, or embraced 
Islam when it was first intro¬ 
duced in Malabar? And why 
had conversions not continu¬ 
ed on a similar .scale after the 
decline of the Mughals, if the 
degeneration of Hinduism 
had been the only cause? 

It is astonishing that our 
secular historians neglect 
such obvious lines of resear¬ 
ch with particular care and 
indulge in outrageous fiction 
as labelling Aurangzeb as 
‘secular’. It is high time that 
such attempts to subvert his¬ 
tory to pre-conceived 
notions is exposed and histo¬ 
ry is given a more objective 
and fair deal. 

Ipalta Banarjh New Delhi 

■ One has only to see the 
Kashi Viswanath temple or 
the Mathura Sri Krishna tem¬ 
ple to understand how "secu- 
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lar" Aurangzeb really was. 
Acts of his vandalism have 
been white washed as being 
the result of the "political 
and economic pressures wor¬ 
king on Aurangzeb". To pro¬ 
ve his secular credentials, 
examples of Hindus being 
included in his nobility, of 
grants of land being made to 
Hindu religious sects etc. are 
cited. 

It is, indeed, strange that it 
does not strike the "secular" 
historians that these very 
acts could be the result of 
unavoidable political or eco¬ 
nomic pressure acting on the 
king. Since these acts of 
generosity and secularism 
are rather rare compared to 
his acts of desecration and 
imposition of discriminatory 
taxes such as the Jiziya, it 
would be worth giving this 
second possibility a serious 
thought, provided, of course, 
it is not a sacrilege for the 
left-secularists. 

W/«y Coomar, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Ways and means 


T he continuous turmoil in 
Kashmir (Kissa Kashmir 
Ka, 1 — 13 June) can only be 
brought to an end by letting 
the people of Kashmir decide 
their own future through a 
plebiscite. 

The government should 
also immediately put an end 


to the auxxrities being comm- 
mitted by the various armed 
forces on the people of Kash¬ 
mir. Army men should imme¬ 
diately return to their barracks 
and the arrested youths, detai¬ 
ned under the various Acts, 
should be released. 

If peace and normalcy is 
restored after these steps have 
been taken, then the govern¬ 
ment should think of initiat¬ 
ing a process of political solu¬ 
tion to the problem, with the 
co-operation of the militants 
as well as those involved in 
Kashmir politics, directly or 
indirectly. 

Bhuaan Bazaz, NawDalhl 

■ The removal of Article 
370 from our Constitution is 
the only solution to the Kash¬ 
mir problem. Kashmir should 
be accorded the same status as 
the other states—no more, no 
less. Only then will the Kash¬ 
mir issue be solved. 

Dhananjay Patro, 

Bhubanaawar (Orlsaa) 

■ The view that the RAW 
(Research and Analysis 
Wing) personnel posted in 
Kashmir are "crude and high¬ 
handed" is one-sided and mis¬ 
leading. If, occasionally the 
RAW does act high¬ 
handedly, it is only in the inte¬ 
rest of the nation. 

Journalists, while express¬ 
ing concern for the JKLF 
should also bear in mind the 
integrity and independence of 
the country. 

S. Pal, NawDalhl 



J«yalalltlMi:tttelcliigto 


Notadespot 


I t would be inappropriate to 
call Jayalalitha a great dicta¬ 
tor (The great dictator, 31 
May—6 June). Instead, it 
would be appropriate to say 
that she is a strict and discipli¬ 
ned chief minister. It was only 
after realising the gravity of 
the political situation and the 
law and order problems that 
she has taken tough measures. 
Sunday , it appeared, was pre¬ 
judiced against the actress- 
tumed-politician of Tamil 
Nadu. 

K.V. fUtfagopatan, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 


Deplorable 

condition 


T he plight of Shamina, a 
young Muslim woman, 
rankles the heart and makes 
one wonder whether relig¬ 
ions have really been able to 
help the country {Justice 
denied, 7 —13 June). 

If Shamina is a hapless vic¬ 
tim of Muslim fundamen¬ 
talism, then our Judiciary 
has, indeed, played into the 
hands of the fundamen¬ 
talists. The woman had to 
dole out a hefty dowry to 
marry one Wasim. But she 
was not happy after the marri¬ 
age. Her children were treat¬ 
ed badly by her in-laws. It's 
a wonder that Shamina's 


The army In Kashmir hardpraatad 



children are still alive. And 
hers is not the only instance. 
It is true of the Hindu cum- 
munity too. Often Hindu 
women have been subjected' 
to torture and driven out of 
their homes for trifle rea¬ 
sons. 

It will be long before Sha¬ 
mina's father manages to 
win the case in th^ courts. 
SupfstlkSangupta, Calcutta 
(Waat Bengal) 


Bold views 


R am Jethamalani has 
expressed some bold 
views in his interview (fam 
entitled to the advantages of 
my professional reputation 
3i May—6 June). He may 
be the most efficient lawyer 
in the country and may be 
standing up for the defence¬ 
less, but his chances of beco¬ 
ming the President are not 
bright. Although he claims 
to have done a lot for Punjab, 
in reality he has contributed 
little towards bringing about 
a lasting solution. Moreover, 



JDthiiMdMl: going for ttm 
big Olio 

while it is essential for the 
President to have a good wor¬ 
king knowledge of the Con¬ 
stitutions, there is no need 
for him to be an expert. 

Besides, Jethmalani is a 
controversial figure and may 
not be acceptable to all. But 
in case there is no consensus 
candidate, he could well ruin 
the prospects of one of the 
canditates. An intelligent 
giant knows what to do and 
when. 

AJaeobSahayam, 
Thiruvananthapuram (Karats) 
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The two sides of 
the coin 

I t was rather uncharacteris¬ 
tic ot Sunday , which has a 
reputation foi credibility, 
and IS known to meticulous¬ 
ly cross-check all intoima- 
tion pi lor to publishing, to 
come out w ith /'he fireat 
train roh/)er\\ (12- IS 
April) by Nirmal Mitra, who 
had not got m touch with the 
railway ministry’s Press 
Inlormation Bureau oi with 
any of the ABB otl icials 
This has icsulted in a num¬ 
ber of inaccuracies and mis¬ 
representation ol facts Heic 
are a few examples. 

• ABB (Asea Brown 
Bovcri) was providing what 
is called C o-Co-Co design 
ItKomoiives while the BHEL 
(Bharat Heavy Hlectricals 
Limited) group would provi¬ 
de the Bo-Bo-Bo design. This 
has to do w ith dillerent types 
of chassis. The Bo-Bo-Bo 
design has different kind of 
electrical sy.stcm for which 
the prices are higher than 
Ollier designs. As for ABB. 
not even the locomotive proto¬ 
type has lieen manufactured, 
tested and supplied to any 
country in the world with Co- 
Co design bodies. 

FACf: The AC three-phase 
technology was developed 
and introduced by ABB 
worldwide. Bo'Bo, 

Bo'Bo’ Bo and Co’Co arc just 
mechtmical configurations of 
the axle system. There is no 
axle configuration such as Co- 
Co-Co. These axle systems 
have nothing to do with the 
AC three-phase technology 
of the ItKomoiives. 

• The Japanese company, 
Hitachi, was supplying the 
locomotives liirough their 
agents Sumitomo in their tie- 
up with BHEL, but the techno¬ 
logy was to be eventually 
absorbed in India. The BHEL- 
Sumitomo-Hitachi bid quali¬ 


fied for a 15 per cent price pre¬ 
ference because it was found 
to fulfil the requirement. 

FACT: India does not pos¬ 
sess state-of-the-art AC three- 
phase technology, which is 
going to be the mainstay of 
Indian Railways in future. 
Global lenders were invited 
for purchase of locomotives 
as well as the transfer of tech¬ 
nology. The transfer of tech¬ 
nology will eventually lead to 
indigenous manufacturing of 
these state-of-the-art kxromo- 
tives. Hence, the offer would 
not have been considered in 
the first place if there was no 
transler of technology. 


evaluation. 

Also, according to ADB 
(Asian Development Bank) 
guidelines as well as the bid 
specifications, the Customs 
Duty and taxes were not taken 
into account for pnee evalua¬ 
tion. Accordingly, the offer of 
ABB was not only lowest but 
also about Rs 43 crorc chea¬ 
per than BHEL- 
Sumitomo-Hilachi In any 
case, the Customs Duty w as 
payable lor both proposals, 
ABB's as well as BHEL\ 

• Since ABB would be a 
new design, the MOR (minis¬ 
try of railways) should have 
"loaded” it in terms of price 





Indian Railways: backbona < 

• The bids were "loaded” 
(calculated) according to their 
final cost to the ministry of 
railways. This is done by add¬ 
ing 15 per cent of the co.sl 
including freight (CIF) or add¬ 
ing Customs and Import duty 
to be paid by the purchaser. 

By this method, the BHEL tur¬ 
ned out to be the cheapest. 

This was the view of the ten¬ 
der committee as of 24 June, 
1991 and later on 2 August, 
1991. 

FACT: The Tender condi¬ 
tions mention that the price 
will be evaluated on the date 
of tender opening i.e. 24 June, 


oftha country 

because the costs are likely to 
occur for the adoption of this 
entirely new technology. 
FACT: ABB pioneered the 
AC three-phase technology 
for locomotives. Since its 
introduction in 1972, the com¬ 
pany has supplied more than 
360 AC three-phase technolo¬ 
gy which are in commercial 
operation in Europe, USA 
and UK. 

f^ogerCS. Penin, R.P.C. Pvt 
Umlt9d, Bombay (Maharashtra) 

Nirmai Mitra rtphts \ 


• Roger C.B. Pereira 


1992 and no other date will be might have been a little more 


considered for price 


careful in attributing to me 


statements on the Bo-B 
and Co-Co (which admit\i- 1 
ly crept m with an extra > I 
"Co") design that, as my ust 1 
of quotation marks signifies, ’ 
I have only draw n from the 
repi^rt of Sudhir Kumar, 
d I rector (A DB ) i n the depart - 
mcni ofeco^iomic affairs. 

• Since 1 have not denied 
anywliere that ihcj;\BB deal 
would lead to a transfer of 
technology, I do not sec the 
necessity of contesting Mr 
Pereira's "fact" that it would. 

• On the matter ofcalcula- 
ling the bids according to 
iheii final cost to (he railway 
ministry, Mr Pcicira has not 
contradicted the fact that 
what I mentioned was the 
view' of the lender commit¬ 
tee of the dales mentioned 

• When I w'U)te that the 
MOR should have loaded 
the ABB offer m terms of the 
costs that arc likely to occur 
"lor the adoption of this enti¬ 
rely new technology" I 
obviously meant the "costs" 
to India, where the technolo¬ 
gy IS new, and not the costs 
to Euiope, the US or UK. . 

I am not sure Mr Pereira 
knows everything he needs 
no knt)w about my efforts to 
contact spokesmen of ABB, 
the PIB official dealing with 
the railway ministry and the 
minister of state of railways, 
MrC.K. Jaffer Sharief, who 
consistently avoided me for 
reasons best known to them. 

I appreciate Mr Pereira's 
compliment that .Sunday is 
known to "meticulously 
cross-check all informa¬ 
tion". Wc assure him that in 
researching this story we tri¬ 
ed our best to live up to that 
standard. Sadly, neither the 
railways nor ABB were will¬ 
ing to cooperate. 

If only ABB were to refer 
all callers to Mr Pereira befo¬ 
re our stories appear, then it 
may have less reason to feel 
aggrieved.— 

Editor 
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SIGHT AND sou 




■ My conduct is an opm 
book, aM I have nttt joined 
thegovernment fctr money 
or enrich my family and 
friends. If any^ has any 
evidence Bgainsf me, let 
hitnjiaisitontotheCBl. . 

Mammc^Singh. Union 
finance nMmr, 
dtmbsbtifthe 
(^f^^thn’ideniandsfor 
mh^iMminthnwake 
iwtritietscm 

m I’do]^ wim.u> have a 
^pwtifaucbB 1 ant dot 


rDOwettr 


N.T, RamaRao, Telugu 
Desam leader, on whether 
he was aspiring for the post 
of President 

■ In India the Speaker is 
supreme and the cameras 
more free. 

AjitPanja, Union 
information and 
broadcasting minister, 
claiming that 
Doordarshan ‘s coverage 
ofparliameniaty 
proceedings is better than 
BBq's 

■ We demand repoU for 
all the booths of the 
constituency (Baltygunge) 
because there was no fkir 
polling at any booth aftn 1 
pm on that day. What is'the 
useofiedressiqgthe 
^evanccs of only 4S,000 
voters wdien me doctoral 
oo0<^ of theeoBStitueitey 


■ Wehavestillnotgot 
over the colonial attitude of 
watching crickm and 
making heroes out of 
cricketers. Unfortunately, 
hockey is still apoor ntur’s 
game. Our players are not 
hailed as celebrities even if 
tbeydo.wdl. 

Rachpnandak PkA^, 
president oftiteineUati 
Hockey F^mian 

■ Ihiaidahippie.playing 
his guitar in Ow and learnt 
the ^sfam of me classical 
music of West.' 

fimofmma^pop 

singer * 

■ Bverituany; I'd like to 
j^jpditlet,NdtfQr 


KaRISMA KAPOOR.y?/m 
actress 
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SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


Backwards forward 

Caste hatred is alive and thriving in India 


With the political 
silly season at its 
peak, speculation 
over the presidenti¬ 
al election notwith¬ 
standing, it is more 
than likely that 
every newspaper 
will receive its fair 
share of letters 
from indignant citizens demanding to 
know the real purpose behind the two- 
day convention in New Delhi of the Par¬ 
liamentary Forum of Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes. Horror will undoubtedly be 
expressed at the undcilying demand of 
the convention that the nex: occupant of 
Rashtrapati Bhavan be a Dalit. With 
memories of the bitter agitation over the 
Mandal Commission Repi)rt still fresh, 
there will also be an inclination to single 
out V.P, Singh and Ram Vilas Paswan 
for the opprobrium. 

Nor is middlc-cla.ss anxiety likely to 
be set aside with the selection of Shan¬ 
kar Dayal Sharma as the ruling parly's 
candidate for President. Discerning 
observers will attach considerable signi¬ 
ficance to the Dalit Kranti Sammelan 
and the Lixlhi Mahasabha Sammelan in 
Lucknow where sworn adversaries, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and Uma Bharti, 
shared a platform. 

In addition, the BJP chief minister of 
Uttar Pradesh, Kalyan Singh, laid the 
foundation of the Avanli Bai Bhavan 
and demanded that school history text¬ 
books recognise the role played by this 
backward caste associate of the Rani of 
Jhansi. Adding a farcical touch to the 
caste melas\ the irrepressible Bhajan Lai 
camped for three days at Hissar and told 
the All India Jat Mahasabha Convention 
that he too was one of them, a Bishnoi, 
but a Jat nevertheless. 

The collective message of these caste 
sammelans could send disturbing 
signals to urbanites who equate moderni¬ 
ty with the dilution of social barriers. 
Just as the Mandal Commission was flay¬ 
ed for being an impediment to the emerg¬ 
ence of a new meritocracy, caste-based 
demands will reinforce the modernist 
conviction that nothing can change in 
India unless primordial attachments are 


replaced by a truly Indian identity. 

Even passionate advcx'ates of Hindut- 
va w ho see the Ram Janmabhoomi Tem¬ 
ple as the panacea for divisiveness may 
find Uma Bharti’s contention that "the 
temple issue is important but more 
important is the struggle for safeguard¬ 
ing the interests of the backward castes" 
profoundly disturbing. 

The bewilderment may increa.se with 
Mulayam Singh Yadav’s assertion (as 
reported in The Tunes of India) that: 
"Dalits and backwards had always been 
in the forefront of defending Hinduism 
and that a...Yadav and a...Baghel...had 
climbed up the dome of the disputed 
Babri Masjid." The idea that Ram, once 
billed as the great Indian leveller, has 
also been reduced to a sectional deity, 
will appear repugnant. 


T he misgivings are entirely misplaced 
and betray a colossal ignorance of 
Indian social realities. It may seem per¬ 
fectly in order in the metrooolitan cen¬ 
tres to argue that merit should be the sole 
criterion for appointment to public offi¬ 
ce. But how are the great upholders of 
meritocracy going to reconcile their 
ideal world — bom essential ly out of the 
American experience — with the reality 
of the happenings in Kumher? 

There, neither Bhairon Singh Shek- 
hawat’s great administrative skills nor 
the BJP’s fierce commitment to the spi¬ 
rit of Hindutva could prevent vicious Jat 
recrimination against the Jatavs. So 
much so that by very conservative offici¬ 
al estimates, 14 Jatavs were burnt to 
death by rampaging Jats in violence that 
persisted for five days. Some two years 












' ago, there were Jai-Jalav clashes in Agra 
, over routes to be followed by marriage 
precessions. And now, there are reports 
I that a large section of Jalavs arc contem- 

I plating conversion to Sikhism to escape 
; caste tyranny. 

The bitter truth that emerges from 
\ Kumher, Agra and other incidents of vio- 

! Icnce is that caste hatred is alive and thri- 
^ ving in India. The rhetorical exce.s.ses of 
Ram Vilas Paswan and his fulminations 
against Brahmanism may appear some¬ 
what irrational to the handful of 
"modem" Indians, who are truly commit¬ 
ted to the Constitution and are fair- 
< minded and even-handed in their social 
attitudes. But surely, they too will readi¬ 
ly acknowledge that there is something 
rotten in a scciety where, in the last 
decade of the 2()th century, Harijans are 
still regarded as subhumans and even 
denied the right to worship in many 
temples. 

Tbe Shankaracharya of Puri is unques¬ 
tionably a man of great learning and the 
shankaracharya of Dwarka is tmly a dev¬ 
out Hindu. But have they not posed as 


obstacles to a genuine reform of Hindu 
.society? Indeed, have they not, through 
carefully cultivated political alliances 
with the ruling parly, not perpetuated 
the social di.scrimination against the les¬ 
ser varnas? 

Casieism is horribly divisive and the 
Mandal Commission has to be faulted 
by all progressive Indians for its politi¬ 
cal and social assumptions which, in the 
long run, will jeopardise Indian unity 
and prevent the emergence of a compo¬ 
site nation. But what cannot be faulted is 
the Mandal Commission’s genuine desi¬ 
re to accord institutional recognition and 
protection to those who have traditional¬ 
ly been at the receiving end of bigotry. 
True, there have been individual cases 
of misplaced concern. 

B abu Jagjivan Ram was an outstand¬ 
ing figure in post-Independence 
politics, who achieved high office des¬ 
pite the sneers and sniggers of those 
accustomed to seeing Chamars as perma¬ 
nent cobblers. But social discrimination 
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V.P. SINGH WITH RAM VIUS 
PASWAN: castaway 


Casteism is horribly 
divisive and the 
Mandal Commission 
has to be faulted by 
all progressive 
Indians for its 
political and social 
assumptions which, 
in the long run, will 
jeopardise Indian 
unity and prevent the 
emeigenceofa 
composite nation 


cannot be equated with deprivation. 
And people are naturally outraged that a 
daughter of Jagjivan Ram should have 
found a place in the Indian Foreign Servi¬ 
ce on the basis of a reserved quota. 

There is logic in being angry. But it 
would have been far more worthwhile 
had some of this anger also been direct¬ 
ed at those influential politicians and 
bureaucrats, not from the SC/ST catego¬ 
ry, whose sons and daughters arc routine- 
ly employed by big companies and multi¬ 
nationals out of a sense of obligation for 
favours received. Is this not equally 
reprehensible? If so, does it not bolster 
the argument that in an iniquitous socie¬ 
ty perfect competition is mythical? The 
merit argument, while useful in scoring 
debating points, is ultimately specious. 

Synib<)lism is important for enhanc¬ 
ing human dignity. To si professional 
historian, the role of Avanli Bai in oppo¬ 
sing British rule may merit a footnote at 
best. But history is ultimately an excrci- 
.sc in political reconstruction. And if the 
self-esteem of the Lodhi community is 
enhanced by highlighting her associa¬ 
tion with the Rani of Jhansi, it has to be 
done. 

Today, India is confronted by potenti¬ 
ally divisive currents which will settle 
for nothing less than the fragmentation 
of the country. If these are to be counte¬ 
red, every Indian has to feel a sense of 
involvement in nationhcxKJ. The routes 
may be diverse, but at the end of the day 
what unites Ram Vilas Paswan and Uma 
Bharti is a fierce commitment to remove 
the stigma of inherited social degrada¬ 
tion. The crusade may lead to initial 
excesses, exaggerated demands and 
Laloo Prasad Yadav’s inverse casteism. 
But if the rest of society is sensitive to 
the stirrings from below, this social 
upheaval could be the real counter to the 
challenge of balkanisation. 

In the past, internal weaknesses and 
rigid hierarchical norms made India vul¬ 
nerable to foreign invaders. Those mista¬ 
kes cannot be repeated. Affirmative 
action in the state sector will not de.stroy 
caste as a phenomenon, but it could 
blunt its divisive edges. With per¬ 
estroika unsettling the old order, a bina¬ 
ry system is slowly evolving. Under the 
new dispensation, government will 
belong to the realms of democracy, guid¬ 
ed by compulsions of participation; the 
free market is the arena of meritocracy 
and competition. By this logic, let sym¬ 
bolism govern our choice of a President 
the next time round. • 
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If appointed, ombudsmen shouldn 't be answerable to anyone 

I had raised two cheers for fhe Times job peii’omied by ihe editor and news edi- errors. 

of Itu/ia's decision to appoint an tor every day. The results of the daily A gcxKJ newspaper has mechanisms 

ombudsman. As the major responsi- exercise are recorded in notes by the of corrections and reprimand in place 

ble American newspapers, in paHicular, news editor for the benefit of reporters and can achieve excellence by enforcing 

The Washington Posh have shown, an and sub-editors. them strictly and fairly. Producing a 

ombudsman is a sign of a newspaper's To elevate such notes to print is some- clean, attractive paper is the sum total of 
sclt-confidencc and is a telling way of what baffling and is a waste of precious teamwork signifying competence in 

letting readers know that it is prepared to newspaper space. The author of a report reporting, editing, the quality of corn- 

face public scrutiny and is sufllciemly on the weather is crucified (what about ment offered and the kind of authority 

concerned about its responsibility to be the sub-editor who passed the copy?) the editor is given to enforce his edicts, 

fairandjusl to have an in-house man s'ub- and some of the many heading and edit- In Indian conditions, it would seem, 
jeci the paper io*close semtiny. ing errors are pinpointed, rather like dir- adopting the institution of ombudsman 

The transplantation of the institution 
of ombudsman to Indian newspapers 
was, therefore, something to be welco¬ 
med. My leservations about The Times 
of India \s scheme llowcd from the man 
they chose for the slot. Justice B hag wa¬ 
ll. In a sense, the Times was negating the 
concept because only a person well vers¬ 
ed in the newspaper or media field can 
pcifonn a credible overseeing function. 

Not surprisingly, the Times' experi¬ 
ment failed because Justice Bhagwati 
did not have the expertise to perfomi his 
new job and seemed to shy away from 
the gut issues raised by the newspaper's 
reporting of events affecting it. 

The Times had adopted the shell, 
rather than the substance, of the ombuds¬ 
man idea. Its decision to have a legal 
luminary, instead of a -newspapennan, 
for the job was, on the face of it, determi¬ 
ned by fears that he would become a 
supei editoi, in the process of diminish¬ 
ing the editor's position, such as it is 
Others saw' in the Times' move an 
inclination to have the best ol both ly linen placed on public display. in a half-hearted manner is like pulling 

worlds: to win encomium while ensur- The author of these notes is not to be the cart before the horse. Nor can such 

ing that the paper is not subjected to too blamed because he has been given a very curious experiments as ‘Corrections and 

close a scrutiny. limited brief. The real bloomers commit- clarifications’ provide the answer. 

Finally, the penny has dropped The ted by the paper arc outside his ken The crying need is first to produce a 
Times seems to have realised that its because they would touch senior editori- newspaper which is not crawling with 
ombudsman is not taken too seriously al and managerial staff. So the poor mistakes and printing errors. It is only at 

by the media world. It has recently repiirier and sub-editor have to bear the a later stage that a newspaper can have a 

begun a new expenmcnl in the Delhi cdi- brunt of this experiment in transparency, real ombudsman, a person who has 

lion. Under the rubric of ‘Corrections Which brings us to the central issue grown in the newspaper world, one with 
and clarifications’, Bidyut Sarkar gives posed by the 7/we.s ’ concept of ombuds- the integrity and authority to point out 

a laundry list of some of the obvious mis- man and of ‘Corrections and clarifica- mistakes, however close they gel to the 

takes appearing in the paper. lions'. There can be no half-way house editor or the chief manager, whatever 

For the benefit of those unfamiliar in a newspaper or publication subjecting the latter’s designation, 

with the newspaper field, the post- itself to an impartial m-housc scrutiny The Times of India'sexpenmenissu^- 

mortem of the day's paper is a routine and confident enough to broadcast its gest that those days arc still faraway. • 
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ENVIRONMENT 


T he gloomy weather at the tail- 
end of the Harih Summit in Rio 
Je Janeiro seemed to be a port¬ 
ent ot things to come. The pes¬ 
simistic mix)d wasn’t helped 
any by the stilling security ineasure.s 
adopted to protect the many heads t)r 
stale and government attending the 
conference. 

Kven though the weather eventually 
cleared up, the summit looked to have 
ended in an anti-cInna,\ The North- 
South divide seemed to have widened, 
with the haves becoming even more dis¬ 
cernible from the have-nots. Both 
groups hung on to their points of view 
for dear life leading many to believe, 
that if even the slightest bit of flexibility 
was shown, the summit would have 
been deemed at least a semi-success. 
Especially keeping in mind the billions 
of dollars spent and the pre-summit 
hype more becoming of a World Cup 
football final. 

But for the environmentalists, there 
was a sense of quiet victory. If nothing 
else, the summit at least acknowledged 
that an understanding of the environ¬ 
ment was crucial to the survival of the 
planet. Environmentalists would no lon¬ 
ger be kx)ked upon as freaks, but as a 
group to be placed on a par with the likes 
of human rights activists. 

Although the more hard-core of the 
cynics dismissed the summit as an 
abysmal failure, the politicians preferr¬ 
ed to say that it was a beginning, and not 
the end. Said Indian Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao, ”We start with agree¬ 
ment and a lot of gmxlwill. From here, 
we will think of mechanisms to deliver 
the goods." 

Perhaps by their actions at the sum¬ 
mit, Rao and his fellow politicians from 
all over the world fell, that indeed, a stiui 
had been made. Agenda 21. an action 
plan that isn’t legally binding, was adop¬ 
ted. The Biodiversity Treaty, which 
seeks greater cooperation between the 
rich and poor countries in protecting the 
planet’.s fragile ecosystem was signed 
by most countries. The glaring excep¬ 
tion was the United Stales who chose the 
summit of all places to act as the world’s 
last superpower. The controversial Clim¬ 
ate Convention also saw a few signato¬ 
ries, but in a greatly watered down ver¬ 
sion. The developing countries won a 
minor victory on the Statement of Prin¬ 
ciples on Forestry and finally, the all- 
important question on funding of pro¬ 
grammes and projects got mixed 
reactions. 








The talking 
heads 

More speeches than concrete proposals 
mark the end of the Earth Summit 


F or the developing countries, the Fore¬ 
st Pnnciples agreement was the 
main achievement at Rio. The Ameri¬ 
cans tried to undermine this move by 
attempting to push through a forests for 
the future initiative, with the aid of some 
of the developing countries. Although 


the intention was to halt the loss of the 
earth’s forests by the year 20(X) and so 
reduce the amount of carbon dioxide 
emissions, terms like filobal carbon 
cycle and the like implied the globalisa¬ 
tion of forests. Developing countries 
like India, with significant amounts of 
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AMAZON FOREST: was the summit a case of too little, too late? 


forest cover, begged to differ. They felt 
that the developed countries should 
place stringent controls on their emis¬ 
sions instead of looking at forests as a 
dumping ground for carbon dioxide. 

Said Indian environment minister, 
Kamal Nath, "Forests are more than car¬ 
bon sinks but an important community 
resource. Forests must serve the needs 
of the world’s (xior for survival. It is 
only incidental that they are also carbon 
reservoirs and thus provide a global ser¬ 
vice.** Tariq Banvri, an activist from 
Pakistan, echoed Nath's sentiments 
when he claimed that the proposal gave 
no incentive to the developed countries 
to cut down on emissions. India's tough 
stance paid dividends and the American 
proposal hastily set aside. External inter¬ 
ference in forest planning was out. 



US President George Bush 
arrogantly claimed: "1 did not 
come here to apologise, but to 
press ahead with deliberate 
purpose** 



A s for the Biodiversity Treaty, at last 
count, 153 countries had signed. 
The treaty, seen as being favourable to 
the developing countries, held out a pro¬ 
mise of the transfer of technology and 
more importantly, developed nations 
would have to shell out the funds for pro¬ 
tecting the planet’s biodiversity. The US 
was adamant on not signing from the out¬ 
set on the grounds that the treaty would 
retard biotechnology and undermine the 
protection of ideas. President George 
Bush said, "Our efforts to protect bio¬ 
diversity itself will exceed the require¬ 
ments of the treaty. The financing sche¬ 
me will not work. It is never easy to 
stand alone on principle, but .sometimes 
leadership requires that you do. And 
now is such a time.” 

Funding, too, was an important issue 


The OPEC remained difficult to 
the very end. The Arabs 
vehemently opposed the 
suggestions to reduce the 
consumption of fossil fuels 



Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 
was optimistic: "We start with 
agreement and a lot of goodwill" 
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The dam controversy 
goes international 

thing that never happened at 
ome, finally took place in dial* 
ant Rio de Janeiro. For the first time 
since a movement began against the 
construction of the Narmt^a Dam, 
pro aiMt anti-dam activists sat face to 
face, dUeiissing the salient features 
of what is^posed m be India’s larg- 
estiirig^n project. 

A Japanese non-government orga¬ 
nisation (NGO), questioned the pro¬ 
ject's viability before a packed house 
at the Global Forum, a parallel meet 
of environmentalists and grassroots 
workers from all over the world. 
Also addressing the gathering was 
Prof. Vijay Paranjypc, a noted econo¬ 
mist who has done an in-depth study 
on the Narmada project. 

Prof. Paranjype stirred a hornet's 
nest when he assailed the project’s 
foreign funding, saying that normal 
procedures had been circumvented 
to meet the time-frame set by the 
World Bank. 

Ihuanjype’s observation provoked 
^arp rations from a group of 
NGOs, whose members asserted that 
the project would actually do a lot of 
good to Gujarat by making irrigation 
water avtulable. Not surprisingly, all 
hell broke loose after that. 

Later, Prof. Paranjype and Y.R. 
Alagh, a former mem^r of the Plann¬ 
ing Commission and a leading pto- 
dm activist, met for an open debate 
at Bamengo Park. Their views differ¬ 
ed Widely; often their data did not 
C!Oip||iiiiS hut,fo^ first time, an inter- 
najuahid audience heard both sides of 
thbet^. 

touched the foitowing 

asp^: 


P^ii^ype snid thir the 
PInnniifig Comn^ion nor the minis¬ 
try'^of'environment had ctoardd the 



gran. 

react. 


Seventh Plan, he said, stated clearly 
that the project for which foreign fun¬ 
ding had been committed should be 
taken up first. "Our procedure is per¬ 
verted and bulldozed if financing is 
committed before Completion of the 
normal fhcilitiesl’’ argued Paranjype. 

"The notion that a project must be 
fully approved will only create 
chaos," shot back Alagh. 

• OntMnklngwstiar 

Paranjype conceded that making 
drinking water available to Sau- 
rashtra and Kutch in Gujarat was a 
point in the project’s favour. 
However, he pointed out that the 
objective may not be fully achieved 
as the cuia4 would dry up when 
water would Be needed most.. 

Ala|h viewed the matter diffe-. 
rently. "No project can be expected 


A Japanese 
non-government 
organisation questioned 
the project’s viability. 
Prof. Paranjype caused 
an uproar when he 
attacked the project’s 
foreign funding 


do everything. And, some water is 
'.better than none at all," he reasoned. 

• Oneouts 

Paranjype said that the cost of mak¬ 
ing water available to parts outside 
the commend area of the project have 
not been estimated. Moreover, he 
brought to light the fact that maps 
indicating the dam's ^ch included 
areas outside its command area. "It 
takesRsl,200tol,400croreioprovi- • 
de 400 million litres per day (mid). 
And here we are talking about 
35.000 mid," he said." 

While conceding the point, Alagh 
said the Indian planning system tUd 
not evaluate the economic beneOts of 
essentials like water and coal. 

• OnrahaMlltatloii 

The view of the Narmada Bachao 
Andolan and other anti-dam activists 
has always been th» proper measu¬ 
res are not being taken to ensate the 
rehabilitation of the peqole wIki are 
likely to be displaced. 

Alagh, for his part, defended the 
govemmetit’.s rdiabilitation policy 
iAouUy. saying that 12,00B acres of 
land had ^ady been set aside for 
rehabilitation. 

The arguments continue. Ahd^ ' 
dam Will contionb 
eontrovimia}. * *' 
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at the suihihit. Many nations, however, 
did get away without conunitting them¬ 
selves to giving 0.7 per cent of their 
Gross National Product as official deve¬ 
lopment assistance. This wasn’t an 
arbitrary figure by any means but a. 
20-year-old commitnMnt. 

But on the brighter side, considerable 
amounts of money rolled into the interna¬ 
tional fund. Chancellor Kohl felt that the 
Global Envirrmment Facility (GEF) 
should be refilenished with an additiomd 
US$3 to 4 billion. 

India stands to gain from an increase 
in funds as announced by World Bank 
president Lewis Preston in the Interna¬ 
tional Development Association (IDA). 
The IDA is a concessional development 
agency of the Bank and funds are allpcat- 
ed on a per capita income basis. 

The IDA money cannot be squande¬ 
red. This means that development pro¬ 
jects will have to be formulated in the 
country. Said Kamal Nath, "We must 


have good projects and formulate them 
in the non-government organisation 
(NGO) sector. These funds flow not 
from political manipulations but out of 
concern. We did not go passing the hat 
around." 

T he mood of studied optimism at the 
summit only thinly papered over 
many of the cracks. While George Bush 
was arrogant in claiming, "I did not 
come here to apologise, but to press with 
deliberate purpose and forceful action,’ 
there was the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) who 
remained difficult to the very end. In the 
last discussion on the atmosphere and 
the need to stress energy efficiency and 


to find alternatives to fossil fuelsi the 
OPEC nations refused to give in. 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia did their best 
to get the language weakened. In fact, 
they did better. The amendment was 
struck down by the confnence chairper¬ 
son, Tommy Koh of Singapore. 
However, OPEC went on record for 
being against the study into alternative 
energy source. 

The international ecological organisa¬ 
tion, Greenpeace, called the summit a 
"failure of historic proportions". Said 
the organisation's Jeremy Leggett, "It’-s 
like a 10,(XX)m Olympic final. The first 
few steps have been taken but we have to 
recognise that we have far to go and 


Anti-pollution efforts in 
India will get a boost as 
the World Bank promises 
more funds 


that the clock is ticking past." But some¬ 
where in the statement is the subtle hint 
that environment was at long last getting 
recognition as a problem. Spanish Prime 
Minister Felipe Gonzalez perhaps sum¬ 
med it up best when he said, "500 years 
ago man discovered the earth’s dinten- 
sions. And in Rio, he has discovered its 
limits." 

But was it absolutely neccessary to 
spend so much money simply to spread 
awareness? The true-blue environmem- 
talist would probably say all the money 
could have been put to better use. To 
environmental causes, of course. 
Unfoitunately, few nations came to Rio 
with that kind of attitude. • 



Five hundred years ago, man 
discovered the earth’s 
dimensions. At Rio, he discovered 
its limits 



It was like a 10,000m race in which 
oniy the first few steps have been 
taken. The worid has to move fast 
as time is running out 



The environmentaiist group, 
Greenpeace, caiied the summit a . 
faiiure of historic proportions, but 
many disagreed 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


Babucracy 


The view from the receiving end 



A wcll-descrvcd 
comeuppance is 
what most will con¬ 
sider it, I reflected, 
as I took my seat, 
along with the 
other "non- 
officials” (which is 
how those of us 
outside the 

charmed circle of the babucracy are accu¬ 
rately, if somewhat inelegantly, slotted), 
in a remote antechamber of the Rio Cen¬ 
tro to watch on a distant video screen our 
Prime Minister dcljver himself of his 
speech opening the Earth Summit, bill¬ 
ed as the largest gathering of heads of 
slate and government in history. If truth, 
however, be told, we were somewhat dis¬ 
tracted from the speech as we searched 
the screen for a glimpse of the principal 
secretaries, secretaries, additional secre¬ 
taries, joint secretaries, private secreta¬ 
ries, first/second/third secretaries and 
miscellaneous denizens of babudom 
who made up the Prime Minister’s suite 



in the Plenary Hall where the conference 
was held, to the exclusion of the "non- 
officials" nursing their noses rubbed in 
the ground in the happily darkened envi¬ 
rons of the video theatre. 

Those excluded from the high table, 
as it were, by babudom’s sleight of hand 
included: 

• the minister for environment of West 
Bengal, a genial soul, who finding that 
his formidable expertise and decades of 
experience in environment were the last 
things sought by our officialdom, whil¬ 
ed away his hours in Rio counting the 
number of limes the hapless ex-Soviet 
Union was abused by countless delega¬ 
tions from the Baltics to the Black Sea 
and from the Caspian to the Bering 
Straits; 

• the lieutenant-governor of Pondicher¬ 
ry, practising conservationist and an aca¬ 
demic with a string of degrees longer 
than the Amazon attached to his 
pedigree; 

• Dr M.S. Swaminathan, who became 


Rajiv said at 
Belgrade that the 
environment must 
not be made a 
matter of 
"North-South 
contention" and 
Narasimha Raoji 
pleaded at Rio for a 
complete eschewal 
of the North-South 
syndrome on 
questions of 
environmental 
development 




principal secretary to the Government of 
India 15 years ago, when the seniormost 
official of the Prime Minister’s present 
suite was in his bureaucratic diapers so 
to speak, but then made the mistake of 
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Indira Gandhi was 
the only Prime 
Minister to visit 
Stockholm In 1972 
for the first UN 
conference on the 
human 

environment, in 
startlina contrast to 
the armies of heads 
of state who 
foregathered at Rio 


retiring, whose contribution to conserva¬ 


tion had made him one of lh& strongest 
contestants for the post of secretary- 
general of the conference, and who, in 
his lime, had grown more food in famine- 
stricken India than even the Indian dele¬ 
gation to Rio were capable of putting 
under their belts; 

• the sheriff of Bombay (of whom 1 
could not help but ask the relevant ques¬ 
tion: "Bambai ki hai tho sharif kaise ho 
sakthi hai?’'), selected as sheriff for her 
ability to do something other than pass 
an examination three decades ago, inclu¬ 
ding, in particular, her relentless striving 
to make the recalcitrant Bamhiwa 
conservation-conscious ("Ai dil hai 
mushkil jeena yahan/yeh hai Bombay, 
yeh hai Bombay, yeh hai Bombay, meri 
jaanf”): 

• and li’l ole me, who has discovered to 
his mortifying embarrassment at a Hyde¬ 
rabad House banquet in the aftermath of 
last year’s election, that the Warrant of 
Precedence apparently laid down that 
foreign secretaries opened doors for 
MPs! 

ALSO WITH us was a technocrat, secre¬ 
tary (biotechnology), the longest- 
serving (six-and-a-half years!) secretary 


the Government of India in the delega¬ 
tion, but handicapped, it would seem, by 
the fact that he had not qualified in the 
IAS exam half a century earlier and 
merely knew more than anyone else pre¬ 
sent what biodiversity actually meant! 

It was all of a piece with what had 
been happening since we got to Rio. The 
officials made it clear that the most use¬ 
ful contribution we could make to the 
proceedings was to stay away from the 
conference. I took the hint and .spent all 
the time I could lying on the beach watch¬ 
ing the birds, a feat which required not 
i nconsiderable i mag i nation because, 
what they wore left so little to the imagi¬ 
nation (the cooking instructions that flit¬ 
ted through my mind as I watched them 
basking in the sun were: "when well 
done, roll over!"). The other "non- 
officials" — less enterprising, if more 
dignified than me — wandered aimless¬ 
ly between the plenary and the pavilion 
housing the Indian delegation office 
where, it was rumoured, a leftover sand- 
w'ich could be filched from the waiter’s 
tray after yet another foreign dignitary 
had been escorted to call on the minister 
(who, poor devil, hardly got to the sand¬ 
wiches himself after all his officials had 
helped themselves to their due shares!). 


Why, after all, were we there? As far 
as the officials were concerned, it was 
their summit. For the better part of seve¬ 
ral years, they had been scurrying round 
the globe, endlessly entertaining each 
other late into the night with their facili¬ 
ty to square bracket inconvenient excla¬ 
mation marks and send off for chair¬ 
man’s texts, grammatical convolutions 
that would render Panini confused. 
When I enquired what had become of 
the Indian proposal for a Planet Protec¬ 
tion Fund to facilitate access for all gra¬ 
tis to environment-friendly technolo¬ 
gies, 1 was quite seriously told that noth¬ 
ing could be done about that at this stage 
because all that was left for the summit 
("the biggest gathering of heads of state 
and government in history") to decide 
about technology, environment and 
development was whether or not to let 
the Americans have their way in remov¬ 
ing a comma from the chapter on techno¬ 
logy in Agenda 21 (cross my heart and 
hope to die, 1 haven’t made up that one!). 

It is not that ouV officials are dull or 
lazy, far from it: they’re probably the 
most diligent, street-smart, savvy dips in* 
the business. (Which is why it was ridicu¬ 
lous of some hack to suggest that our 
babus were basking on the Copacabana: 
wild horses wouldn’t drag an Indian offi¬ 
cial from his tryst with square bracketed 
commas if there is a comma to square 
bracket.) It is simply that they are so con¬ 
scientious about constructing the wells* 
in which they live that they honestly do 
not have the time or patience to listen to 
someone from the outside who might 
have the temerity to suggest that there 
might be more to life than the well they 
have spent so many assiduous hours con¬ 
structing. Other frogs, they maintain, 
can only be "non-official" frogs — and, 
therefore, of what relevance to our 
croaking? 

WHICH, IFyou are at the receiving end, 
makes one feel so u.seless that, in Rio at 
any rate, you arc left wondering why the 
local beer is called "Brahma": is it 
swayambhu — self-generated? And, if 
so, does it change its name, several pegs 
later to Shiva —self-destruct? Let histo¬ 
ry note that it was meditations such as 
these that constituted my most note¬ 
worthy contribution to saving our Planet 
Earth. 

I had made it to the delegation for one 
reason, and one alone, viz., as my babir 
friends would say, not because my 
fingertips are green (they used to be 
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nicotine-stained; then I got married!) or 
because I burst into song every time I 
espy a quail in the bush (or even, as an ex- 
dip, a Quayle in the Bush) but because it 
seemed to me that our main national inte¬ 
rest in the conference was to be able to 
secure ready and inexpensive access to 
technologies that would help us integra¬ 
te environmental considerations into 
our development process. 

The specific proposal we had towards 
this end was the Planet Protection Fund 
(PPF) suggested by Rajiv Gandhi when 
he made what turned out to be his last 
bow on the international stage, the Non- 
Aligned Summit at Belgrade in Septem¬ 
ber 1989. Weeks later, he ceased to be 
Prime Minister — and the successor 
governments, unsurprisingly, decided 
to ignore any plan that bore his signatu¬ 
re, even, especially even, if they did not 
have a single alternative in their silly- 
billy heads to suggest. But the Congress 
returned to government all of one year 
ago. The Planet Protection Fund was a 
manifesto commitment. It was reiterat¬ 
ed by the ministers concerned to be a cen¬ 
tral plank of our environment policy. 
Even the babus said there was nothing in 
logic on which grounds the PPF could 
be faulted. And, yet, in over 1,0(X) pages 
of documentation on Rio submitted by 
the ministries of environment and exter¬ 
nal affairs to the Parliamentary Commit¬ 
tee on Environment and Forests, the 
three little words did not figure at all. 
■When asked how come, the officials con¬ 
cerned merely maintained that since the 
PPF was absolutely dead-centre to our 
concerns, did it really merit even the mer¬ 
est mention in the documentation, let 
alone hot pursuit? 

WE, AS a country, did not need to be 
taught at Rio. as, perhaps some others— 
developed and developing — did need 
to be instructed that the environment 
mattered, that the costs of conservation 
must be integrated into the costs of deve¬ 
lopment because development that 
destroys the environment will discover 
that, much sooner rather than later, 
degradation exacts its toll from develop¬ 
ment, and that it is most of all for the 
poor that the bells toll. After all, it was 
not for nothing that Indira Gandhi was 
the only Prime Minister to visit Stock¬ 
holm in 1972 for the first UN Conferen¬ 
ce on the Human Environment, in startl¬ 
ing contrast l6 the armies of heads of car¬ 
bon dioxide polluters, greenhouse gas¬ 
bags. global warmers and other fa.scinat- 
ing examples of biodiversity who forega¬ 


thered at Rio. 

We also did not need to go all the way 
to Rio to rake up the tired old issues of 
development per se which have given 
generations of Indians and other Third 
World diplomats (including, let me 
straightaway confess, in my time, me) a 
fat living in Geneva, New York and 
other salubrious climes (for. remember, 
the first principle of international coope¬ 
ration for development is that UN confe¬ 
rences on poverty never takes place 
except where the wine can be chilled just 
right and there is no danger of canapes 
wilting in the heat on their little squares 
of wholewheat bread). Rajiv said at Bel- 



It fell to the “non-official'' 
element of the deleoation to 
resurrect the central point of 
the policy of the Congress 
party and the Congress 
government—the Planet 
Protection Fund. Kamal Nath 
brought It upfront 

grade that the environment must not be 
made a matter of "North-South conten¬ 
tion" and Narasimha Raoji pleaded at 
Rio for a complete eschewal of the 
North-South syndrome on questions of 
environment and development. Yet, 
practised practitioners of North-South 
contention that our diplomats are, bet¬ 
ween Belgrade and Rio they happily con¬ 
fronted not mainly over environment- 
and-development is.sucs, which would 
have been okay, but even over issues for 
which there are other forums and other 
occasions, UNCTAD or GATT or the 
World Bank or whatever. That they did a 
splendid job of bringing the greedy 


West to heel, begs the question that the 
purpose of UNCED was not to promote 
development but to promote the integra¬ 
tion of environment with development. 
And instead of dealing with the central 
question of concern to India in this sphe¬ 
re — the PPF or a variation thereof — 
the Indian delegation, Boris Beckers all, 
served up aces on 0.7 per cent. TRIPS 
not to mention TRIMS, IPRs and GSP 
and other in-house acronyms, all of 
which, doubtless, have their place in the 
sun but surely one that must rank a shade 
below the one falling star thiey failed to 
catch — the Planet Protection Fund. 

nr, THEREFORE, fell to the "non¬ 
official" clement of the delegation to 
resurrect, in the bourne from which, as 
Shakespeare on the tongue of Hamlet so 
accurately observes, no traveller ever 
returns, the central point of the policy of 
the Congress parly and the Congress 
government, even if it be no concern of 
our non-party (but not non-opinionatcd) 
Humphrey Applebys vi/., me hearties, 
the Planet Protection Fund. Kamal Nath 
brought it upfront; the Prime Minister m 
his statement, moved it centre-stage; 
and our babucracy were persuaded thus 
("Wear a smile on your face hut always 
carry a big stick") to bring it on record 
that India understood Chapter 34 of 
Agenda 21 (the sclf-samc chapter on 
technology from which the American 
comma has been removed—or is it retai¬ 
ned? Who knows, who cares?) the Indi¬ 
an proposal for a Planet Protection 
Fund. Indeed, once our babucracy learnt 
we meant business, they came out with 
no less than a dozen brilliant ideas, bet¬ 
ween the taking of a toast and lea as it 
were, about how whom we could co-opt 
and whom we could muscle, and how, 
into coming on hoard. 

All of which contains for our infant 
democracy two invaluable lessons about 
how to give our babucracy the opportuni¬ 
ty of maturing into a true democracy of 
people’s representatives elected to carry 
out a clearly articulated mandate. One, 
that political parlies must know their 
own minds, and work out policies not in 
outline but in detail, if they are not to 
become mere servants to their civil 
servants. 

And, two, that civil servants .should 
be taught that they are not masters but 
servants. It might even make them 
civil. • 


(The views expressed in this column are those of its author 
and do not purport to bind down anyone else, 'official or 
“non-offician} 
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Musical chairs 

Why are our ambassadors changed so often ? 


Abid Husain, our man 
in Washington, has 
unquestionably been 
one of the more suc¬ 
cessful ambassadors 
to the United States, 
and that too, at a very 
difficult, indeed criti¬ 
cal, time. It would have stood to reason 
therefore if the government had asked 
him to keep up the good work in the US, 
especially, because he has been there for 
no more than two years. But P. V. Nara- 
simha Rao, who is appreciative of 
Abid's outstanding performance, has 
his compulsions. 

Way back in 1980, when PV was her 
foreign minister, Indira Gandhi had fix¬ 
ed a two-year tenure for political appoin¬ 
tees (a description which applies also to 
retired civil servants and, in fact, retired 
foreign service men) to top diplomatic 
posts. Since becoming Prime Minister, 
Narasimha Rao has strictly followed the 
principle of "no extension to anyone" 
He could not possibly have made an 
exception even in Abid's case. For, this 
would almost certainly have opened the 
floodgates of pressure on him to do the 
same in other cases in both diplomacy 
and home services. 

This, having been said, I must hasten 
to make two points which the South 
Block ought to face squarely. First, that 
Washington is not a two-year post. It 
takes a new envoy a lot of time to find 
his way around the vast labyrinths at the 
Capitol Hill and Foggy Bottoms, to say 
nothing that the late Soviet Union kept 
Anatoly Dobrynin in Washington for 26 
years. We ourselves had the good sense 
to leave B.K. Nehru there for nearly a 
decade. Since then, however, our ambas- 
sadore to America have been changing 
far too rapidly. This must end. Our next 
ambassador to theUS shouldhaveatenu- 
re of at least three years, if not longer. 

Secondly, and no less importantly, 
the next ambassador to America, who¬ 
ever he or she may be, should go to 
Washington almost immediately after 6 
July when Abid Husain finishes his 
^ignment. To repeat in the case of the 
in Washington the dismal sfoty 
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of the one in Bonn would be a disaster. 
We will be deluding ourselves if we 
believe that the Germans were not iiked 
by the six-month delay in the appoint¬ 
ment of Kishan Rana as the new ambas- 
siidor to Germany. This delay was caus¬ 
ed by PV's vain efforts to persuade 
Russi Mody or some other high-flying 
captain of industry to represent this coun¬ 
try in the hub of Europe. 

A similar preference for entrusting 


the embassy in Washington to a leading 
politician should be exercised or abando¬ 
ned quickly. Dinesh Singh, a former 
foreign minister, is known to have said 
no to the offer. So hav^ some others. The 
front runner for the job at present is Sid- 
dhartha Shankar Ray, according to the 
New Delhi grapevines. If so, one can 
only hope that he has not blotted his 
copybook by his regrettable tantrums 
over Tin Bigha. 

If we need a new ambassador for 
Washington, we need one also for 
Moscow where Alfred Gonsalves' 
extended tour of duty ends in- early 
August. (Incidentally, Alfie deserves a 
place in The Guinness Book of World 
Records. Fw, he is accredited to a dozen 
countries and the head of ftate to whom 


he had presented his credentials on first 
going to Moscow is now behind bars!) 

Nocountry in the wide world is .so s^- 
sitive to any foreign embassy in it being, 
left topless than Japan, where the Prime. 
Minister would have been by the tithe 
these lines appear in print. Aijun Asra> 
ni's appointment as ambassador' to 
Tokyo four years ago was an inspired 
■decision of theextemal'affairs ministry. 
For he is a Japanese expert to his 


fingertips and had served in Japan twice 
earlier, first as a junior diplomat and 
then, in the early Seventies, as de|Wty 
chief of mission. He should have retired 
two months ago but accepted a short 
extension because of Narasimha Rao’s 
visit. His successor has to be chosen 
with not only care but also despatch. 

Having deplored unnecessarily short 
tenutesof ambassadors I am duty-bourid' 
to point out that much greater damage is 
being done by the fa.st tumpver of fore¬ 
ign secretaries. Two of them were sack¬ 
ed most unjustly and di.sgracefutly. A-P. 
Venkateswaran by Rajiv and S.K. Singh 
by the Rqja. Jagat Mehta was the last . 
foreign secretary to have served for four 
years. Since then, it has been a shocking¬ 
ly hurried procession. • 
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MRF ZIGMA. The Space Age Radial. The 
rage of the Maruti owner. 

Slide into the driver's seat. Start the ear. 
Hit the road. And let MRF ZIGMA t^e 
;cohtroi,^^ ; .C 


Agcelerete: Vou'll discover that takinj^dff 
was never so smooth; 

Mafnbeu^ : the (ml^tie T did tread 
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THE SPACE AGE RADIAL 


Brak«: Real tha broatf tyre basa hold the 
,, road In a tight grip. 

Park: Tha tough, ^ida tyra tusa, and tha 
aansatMi ralaad back*lattwin9 anhownoa 


MRF ZtOMA: Jt'a an out*of-tha<worid 
driving axperiance. 



















A man for all parties 


Chimanbhai 
Patel returns 
to the 
Congress 


If politics is all 
about 

manipulation 
and mastering 
the art of being 
on the right side 
of power, then 
Chimanbhai 
Patel is a master 
of the game. 
And his 
uncanny sense 
oftimii^has 
kepthimaliVe 
politicany 
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A fter changing one party after ano¬ 
ther in the last eight years, Chimanb¬ 
hai Patel, known endearingly in his 
home state of Gujarat as "Chiman 
Chor", is back in the Congress(I) 
fold. If politics is all about manipulation and 
mastering the art of staying on the right side of 
power, then Chimanbhai is undoubtedly a 
ma.ster of the game. The portly politician from 
Gandhinagar has had a stint with almost all the 
political parties of the country, but his uncanny 
sense of timing has kept him alive politically. 

Chimanbhai has also mastered the market 
theory of supply and demand and has used this 
admirably in politics. This means that if there is 
an excess of a commodity, it loses its value. On 
the other hand, if you can manipulate demands 
you can quote your price. 

In 1961, Chimanbhai was used by Moraiji 
Desai to to^le the Jivraj Mehu government in 
Gujarat. Patel learnt the rules of the game, and in 


1970, he joined the Congress(I). 

At the time, Patel’s calculation was that he 
would be rewarded forhis services with the Guja¬ 
rat chief minister’s post. But the Congress leader¬ 
ship, and especially Indira Gandhi, having been 
through the traumatic experience of humbling 
the Syndicate, thought differently. Suddenly, 
there was an excess of Chimanbhai Patels in tte 
market. His value dropped drastically, so much 
so, that despite having toppled the Hitendra 
Desai ministry, Patel was not made the chief 
minister of Gujarat. 

Instead, an unhealthy tussle for power gave 
Mrs Gandhi the o|^ttunity to impose Presi> 
dent’s Rule in Gujarat. But Chimanbhai was a 
shrewd player and ultimately manipulated his 
way to get to the fop job in Gujarq{, much against 
the wishes of Indira Gandhi. 

This was also the time when Indira Gandhi 
was consolidating her position and to make sure 
that state Congress dtief mim'sters didn't chal- 




I«^ h^aiitbo^y. she w«si>ersdh«|ly tuhcHing 
, all s^iritmeoii But av^ hisnew-fouiid comil- 
Jencct €%hiuMbhsti taiSM} dbe baitiiiCT of revolt 
and^teetared thu he was not apup^t chief mini* 
sut. He Waspeihap^ aware of die fact that if you 



were appointed by Indira Gandhi, she could also 
dump you at her own sweet will. 

A confrontation seemed inevitable. So, in 
July 1973. Chimanbhai clashed with Mrs 
Gandhi. He declared that Mrs Gandhi could not 
impose chief ministers on the states —‘ brave 
w(^s indeed. Mrs Gandhi had to concede. For 
the first time, there was an election for the chief 
ministership of Gujarat. So, once again, Chtman* 
blui had struck a blow to Mrs Gandhi's style of 
fiHictioning. 

But not for long. True, he was appointed chief 
minister. But soon after. Indira Gandhi cut the 
wheat quota of Gujarat by half. There was no rail 
movement of food grain to Gqjaittt as a result of 
which the public distribution system's (RDS) 
supply of wheat to hostels in the state had to be 
stoppki. From seventy paise a kg, the PpS price 
of wheal went upto rupees five aldlognun. Natu¬ 
rally. tidddle-<daas families were the wc^'hit, ' 


Titus, began the the' mban^cei^ I 
Chimanblud aghadcNl in Oujarat called the Nav 
Nimum mowment. 

What followed for Oiimaiit^ yvas pure 
agony. Markets are fine; but even he coulo not 
stomach the blood and the gore that accoti^toi- 
ed the Nav Nirmanmovement. More than 100 
youths died in the fowmonth long agitation, 
^larked off solely beduise Mrs Gandhi felt the 
need to impose herself on Chimanbhai. 

It was at this time, however, that Chimanbhai, 
famed for his equanimity, lost his temper. A vete¬ 
ran (^ogiapher, who in his lifetime can remem¬ 
ber Chimanbhai losing his temper just once, 
recalls how the students paraded a donkey with a 
placard round its neck which said "Chiman 
Chor". Photographs of this spectacle appeared in 
all the Gujarat papers. And Chimanbhai Patel 
lost his cool. 

Chimanbhai's fortunes took a nosedive dur¬ 
ing this period. And in 1975, Patel resigned from 
the Congress protesting against the "authoritari¬ 
an ways of Indira Gandhi”. Nowhere to go, he for¬ 
med the Kisan Mazdoor Lok Paksha (KMLP), 
the first regional party in Gujarat. 

His days with the KMLP brought to the fore 
the finest political instincts of Patel. KMLP first 
supported the Babubhai Patel ministry which 
had, ironically, engineered the fall of the Chi¬ 
manbhai Patel government. But the KMLP hit 
back by withdrawing support to the Babubhai 
Patel regime and backed the Congress leader, 
Madhavsinh Solanki. The strategy didn't work. 

Both the Congress(I) and the KMLP split. 
And Chimanbhai had to join, of all parties. Cha- 
ran Singh's Lok Dal after the Emergency. 

R ecently, Patel's machinations were on dis¬ 
play again. Realising that V.P. Singh was 
going to be dumped by the Bharatiya Janata Par¬ 
ty (BJP), Patel switch^ loyalties to theCongres- 
s(I). Realising that he would be sacked by the 
Janata Dal high command, Chimanbhai prompt¬ 
ly floated a regional party — the Janata Dal 
(Gujarat). Patel acted as an honest broker bet¬ 
ween Rajiv Gandhi and Chandra Shekhar and 
was upset when the former withdrew his support 
to the Shekhar regime. This, because he had 
already built bridges with Rajiv and Shekhar. 

‘ After Naraiiimjia Rao came to power, political 
expediency required that his Janata Dal (Guja¬ 
rat) merge with the Congress. The Madhavsinh 
Solanki episode created some problems towards 
that end, but the wily i^tel ensured that nothing 
came in the way of the merger, Chimanbhai 
virtually gifted a state government to the Con¬ 
gress. The Prime Minister returned the favour by 
retaining him as the chief minister. 

What now? Nobody kiiows. But one thing is 
sure: when going in foe Congress gets tough, 
Cbiimuibhat .will be looking fbra new partner. • 



Atatimewhcai 
Indira Gandhi 
was riding high, 
Chimanbhai 
had the courage 
to take her on. 
He even forced 
Mrs Gandhi to 
change her style 
offonctioning. 
Ultiniately,of 
raursetthe 
ronfrontation 
costthe 
politician from 
Gitjarat dearly,' 
but that is 
another story 











The BJP government in 
UP keeps the Ayodhya 
issue alive, while 
everything else is put 
on the back burner 


T he home truth has driven Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister Kalyan 
Singh out of his wits. As the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
government moved closer to 
completing its one year in office, an intel¬ 
ligence report, endorsed by the home 
department, hit the ruling party in the 
state like a bolt from the blue. 

The report prepared by the state’s 
director general of intelligence, S.V.M. 
Tripathy, and approved by the director 
general of police (DGP), Fhakash Singh, 
as well as the home secretary, Prabhat 
Kumar, clearly attributed the escalating 
communal tension in UP to the BJP’s 
own programmes. It not only cited for¬ 
mer BJP president L.K. Advani’s Rath 
Yatra and Murli Manohar Joshi’s Ekta 
Yatra as important factors fanning com¬ 
munal feeling.<i.but also held the state 
government’s decision to hand over 
2.77 acre of officially acquired land near 
the Ram Janmabhoomi/Babri Masjid 
complex to the Ram Janmabhoomi 
Nyas, a mist controlled by the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP). The plot was giv¬ 
en away for the development of the pro¬ 
posed Ram Katha Park around the dis¬ 
puted site in Ayodhya. 

The sensational contents of the report 
were brought to the chief minister’s noti¬ 
ce by the ippister of state for home, Sur- 
yaPrat^Sahi. Kalyan Singh’s immedia¬ 
te reaction was to reprimand the DGP 
and ordijr suitable amendments to spare 
his govttement the embarrassment of 
being iii|icncted by its own police chief. 

The matter would have been buried | 


A HlmlH dovoto* In Ayedliyw raady to go it alOM 


like so many other ministerial indiscre 


tions, had it not been for the Hindi daily. 


Janasatta, which published crucial por 


tions of the report. It was obvious that 


some high official had leaked the cont 


ents to the press, and the DGP was once 


again singled out for flak. Yet, Prakash 
Singh was one of Kalyan Singh’s most 


trusted men in the administration. 


Apart from the obvious indictment. 


the report has also underscored the fact 
that the BJP regime is not qualitatively 


different from its Congress predecessor 


and is equally intollerant of criticism 


and the bitter truth. 


W hen the BJP formed its govern 
ment in UP, politically the most 


crucial state in upper India, on 24 June 


1991, it had evoked a lot of interest not 


only in the state but also in rest of the 
country. The party’s followers as well ai^ 


Its opponents were eager to see how it 


performed. And much depended on 
Kalyan Singh’s stewardship and his abi 


lity to usher in a new administrative 


Much water has flowed down the 


Gomati in Lucknow in the last 12 
months, and the BJP is yet to produce 
any liotable results. Even on the Ram 
Janmabhoomi/Babri Masjid issue, 
which catapulted the party to power, the 
govenunent's pace of progress has been 
woefully slow. The BJP’s supporters. 


who had expKted results overnight, are 
now feeling disappointed. 

It might have been a year of rather 
slow progress, but thauis how Singh 
wants it. He is confident of being able to 
fblfil his promises once his own posi¬ 
tion. and that of his government, 


stabilises. 


It is true that the BJP bad stepped into 




































a difficult situation. An empty 
exchequer, flnancial indiscipline, a criti¬ 
cal law and order situation, the rule of 
mafia dons in certain pockets and ciimi- 
nalisation of politics were the highlights 
of the administrative and social scenario 
when the BJP assumed power. 

There is no denying that Singh has 
succeeded in cotain areas. He has reple¬ 
nished the government coffers by impos¬ 
ing a measure of fiscal discipline. The 
m^a netherworld has been partially 
busted. The law and order situation has 
im|ROved to some extent. But comip- 
ticm at various levels and the criminalisa- 
tion of politics are realms in which he 
has fail^ to make any dent. 

Besides, like most other parties in 
power, the BJP in UP has not been able 
to rise above fationalism. As a result, 
developmental needs have been over¬ 
looked by the government, adding to die 
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Tlw BJP fgliw has been niba rr ■ ■ n Jly a 
Import fil«d by the Int^lllgmic* tfspartinwit M 
well as the state pollee saylag that AdvanPs 
Rath Yatra was lespoasIMe for ereatfaig 
eommunal tension In many parts of IIP 


misery of the people in the sprawling 
count^side. 

Yet another sphere in which the 
government appears to have performed 
dismally, is tackling escalating terror¬ 
ism in the Terai region. The government 
has so far found it convenient to pass the 
buck to the Centre, which has been repea¬ 
tedly blamed for not providing sophisti¬ 
cate weapons and trained para-military 
personnel to take on the miilitants, who 
have infiltrated the state from neighbour¬ 
ing Punjab. 

E videndy, much of the government’s 
time has been taken up by the Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid eontrover- 
sy, although certains quarters have alleg- 
e that, of late, the BJP ^iproach to the 
issue has been perfucniory. The alacrity 
with which BJP president Joshi, Kalyan 
Singh and his entire Cabinet descended 


on Ayodhya soon after the new ministry 
was sworn in, gave away to sobw 
restraint, once the party fac^ the realit¬ 
ies of being in power. 

A provocative vow taken before the. 
idol of Lord Ram to build the Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi temple where the masjid 
now stands, has been placed on the back . 
burner for the present in order to cope | 
with mote imtnediate compulsions. For 
instance, Kalyan Singh had to undo 
certain things that his predecessor, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, had done. The 
most important among these was dis¬ 
mantling the enquiry commission that 
Mulayam had set up to probe the polled 
firing on Hindu karsevaks (devotees) on 
30 October and 2 November 1990. It 
took Singh several months to set op a 
new commission with, fiesh terms of 
reference. 

Not surprisingly, the party’s sup- 
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UPDATE 


’ mejat ofyoar party MP Vlp^y Kati- 
yarta tin allege rape case aad ttat. 
of a. state minis^ Haridwar 
Dubey la a sexjscaadai, as acts of 
party ladisdpUiw or aot? 

A: (r^orix) I can’t take note of any 
sweeping allegation. 

Q: You clpim to be aspiring to 
bring Ram Rajya to Uttar 
Pradesh, then why do you desist 
fhun taking action against your 
party colleagues — when Uord 
Ram could do so against his wife 
on a mere allegation levelled by a 
washmnan? 

A: Whenever such matters have been 
brought to my knowledge, I had 
investigations carried out in my own 
way and so far all allegations have 
been found to be baseless. In case of 
Katiyar, the matter is being investiga¬ 
ted by the police — the truth will 
come out soon. 

Q: Coming back to the temple 
issue, you have been claiming to 
have removed hurdles to pave the 
way for its construction; have all 
the hurdles been removed? 

A; There are .so many forces ready to 
create hurdles that you remove one 
and another crops up. As for its con¬ 
struction, I reiterate that it will be 
built at all costs, but not by causing 
tension and confrontation. I am look¬ 
ing forward to creating such a conge¬ 
nial atmosphere where Muslims 
would agree to relocate the Babri 
Mosque at any nearby suitable site 
and Hindus would perform kar xevu 
to reconstruct it, while Muslims 
would come forward to participate in 
the construction of the temple. 
(Pauxex iind asxeUs) And I will be 
the first person to carry bricks on my 
head for building the mosque. Let me 
tell you, the ordinary Muslim is very 
much in favour of temple construc¬ 
tion, it is only the netax who have 
politicised the whole issue. For us, 
the Ram Mandir wa.s neither a politi¬ 
cal issue nor will it ever be — it is 
only an emblem of national pride. 

Q: Have you been interacting with 
acfosHsa^n of Muslims indifTer* 

. apt parts of tte state <m dtty issue? 

' A; Wherever i go, I make it a point to 
broach the subject with, Muslims . 
who come to see me and inore often 


than notl have foundafayourabje res¬ 
ponse. Take % imtance, , 

: gation of OjVer 20ft Muslims t^m ' 
Ayodhya-^aiwtbiid at my ps^nca-: 
barely two. weeks back iimd.fhey- 
pubiicly (before thepress) pledge in 
favour of teiiq)ie construction, • ■ ■ 

QtPerhaps there is grave appre¬ 
hension in the minds pf Muslims 
that If they agree to hand over the 
Ram JanmaMooml>Baliri Max^ 
shrine to Hindus the BJP and its 
militant allies Hke tfw VHPand tfie 
Bajrang Dal would imtantly stake 
a claim over the shrines in Varana¬ 
si and Mathura, which have been 
in their list of demands. 

A: Let them make a gesture and then 


porters feel that they are being taken for 
a ride. As rumours gained ground that 
the govenunent was trying to evade res¬ 
ponsibility and renege on its commit¬ 
ment to build ^ Ram temple, a public 
notification was issued to acquire 2.77 
acres of land just outside the precincts of 
the disputed shrine in the name of promo¬ 
ting tourism. The move shot Ayodhya 
back to the centre stage and helped molli¬ 
fy the disaffected BJP and VHP 
supporters. 

W hile the government has been fac¬ 
ing some amount of pressure from 
the more fundamentalist elements 
within the BJP and the hard-core allies, 
the Opposition in the state has remained 
virtually dormant. 

Although the government has hardly 







see for thetaselvcs our open¬ 
heartedness and generosity. Let them 
take the first step and you will wit¬ 
ness a sea-change in the thinking and 
attitudes of all and suncjry through¬ 
out the country. i.; 

Q: Do you think you will be able to 
use the Mandir plank at the next 
ell^tionsaswell? 

At (SniUex) I have a^ady made it 
vety clear to you that'we never used 
the Ram Mandir for pdlfticri -puf- 
pOiie.s. The next election would .te 
contested on the basis of eonen^ . 
work that we will ^ — these wfti 
show not merely in'i^gufes and sta¬ 
tistics, but in real tef»n,s.. 



Muallms damandlng a solution to tiM 
Ayodhya proMom: will Singh obilgoT 

come off with flying colours, the Opposi¬ 
tion has failed to pin it down on any of its 
many shortcomings. 

In fact, as the year wore on, the BJP’s 
persistent, though not so vociferous, 
demand for building the Ram temple rub¬ 
bed off on the Opposition parties as 
well. They seemed to favour the con¬ 
struction of the temple, though without 
causing any harm to the structure of the 
mosque. At one point it seemed as 
though the mling party and the Opposi¬ 
tion were advocating the same thing. 
For, the BJP leaders began saying that 
they never wanted it to be "demolished", 
but only "shifted" or "re-located". • 

SmratChmnOn/Uiainaw 
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Manmohan Singh comes 
under concentrated attack 
over the securities scam 
and the flagging 
liberalisation scheme 



I ''No power on earth can stop an idea 
whose time has come " 

— Manmohan Siilgh at the end of his 
first budget speech. 

B ut whose time has come? 

Liberalisation’s or Manmo¬ 
han Singh’s. Those words 
have now come back to 
haunt the finance minister. 
At the time, he thought he was quoting 
Victor Hugo to mark the funeral of the 
licence-permit-quoia raj. But now, there 
are those who believe that he managed 
an even more impressive feat: reading 
out his own epitaph a little in advance of 
his funeral. 

Suddenly, things are going terribly 
wrong. A fraudster who ’’wanted to sell 
the Indian people dreams" has success¬ 
fully demonstrated that the stock market 
can be manipulated and usurped and 
public funds easily misused. Harshud 
Mehta capitalised on the, government’s 
uncertainty about the economic prescrip¬ 
tions it was offering. He gauged accura¬ 
tely and shrewdly that the government 
needed booming stock market to boost 
its morale, the way a junkie needs his 
fix. The finance ministry was relying on 
' the buoyancy of the stock market to 
point out to critics the strengths of the 
New Economic Policy (NEP). 

This was a sure sign of insecurity. 
Singh, who had been a regulator all his 
life, now looked around desperately for 
reassurance. He found it m the market 
and yet, so incomplete was his under¬ 
standing of capitalist forces that he 


MANMOHAN SINGH 

The feeling is growing 
in New Delhi that 
while trying to 
transform himself 
from a soft-spoken 
technocrat to a 
h^rd-nosed finance 
minister, Singh has 
lost control of the 
forces he is supposed 
to govern 
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never realised that Mehta was robbing 
the government-owned financial sector 
to engineer this boom. 

The finance minister’s critics detect¬ 
ed insecurity in almost everything he did 
— in the way he offered solutions, soft 
options, taxation measures, only to with¬ 
draw them at the hint of the slightest pre¬ 
ssure. The government lurched from 
withdrawing one measure to another 
when it found that Manmohan Singh 
couldn’t cope with criticism. Beginning 
with the allocation made for the Rajiv 
Gandhi Foundation in the first budget to 
the controversy over the fertiliser subsi¬ 
dies, to the reneging on the promise 
made to the World Bank that sick public 
sector units (PSUs) would be closed: the 
li.si of promises made and broken is a 
long one indeed. For a man who has the 
reputation of being stubborn. Singh has 
proved himself remarkably pliant. 

And, at the end of one year of the P. V. 
Narasimha Rao regime, it is frustrating 
not to be able to recognise the real Dr 
Manmohan Singh. Is he a regulator? Is 
he a free marketeer? Is he democratic? 
Or is he only more sensitive to criticism 
than other politicians? 

T he feeling is growing in New Delhi 
that while trying to transform him¬ 
self from a soft-spoken technocrat to a 
hard-nosed finance minister, Singh has 
somehow lost control of the forces he is 
supposed to govern. Nobody disputes 
that the old solutions have failed. 
Rather, the criticism focuses on whe¬ 
ther Singh has been able to effectively 
implement the new solutions. 

And yet, few finance ministers could 
have started out with so much goodwill. 
Though his friends accuse him of intel¬ 
lectual dishonesty, most people believ¬ 
ed him when he .said that he had disown¬ 
ed his past as a regulator in the light of 
what had happened in the world over the 
last decade. 

Dealing with political opponents was 
no problem — Singh just repeatedly 
reminded India of what had happened in 
the Soviet Union. Marxism was dead. 
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The left parties were apologetic and 
defensive. Hemolishing them was easy 
even if Singh was unhandsome about 
the way he set out to do it. 

The left economists were surprised 
and shocked by Singh’s vehemence 
^vhen he attacked V.M. Dandckar, one 
of India’s best-known economists, as 
one who "had made money by selling 
poverty". There have been several such 
attacks, satirical and sarcastic, on the left 
parlies. Of S.K. Goyal, Chandra Shek¬ 
har’s economist, Singh commented dis¬ 
dainfully: "Wants socialism but you 
find him in Houston when he has to get a 
bypass done." 

Those whom Singh could not attack 
because they were too respected, he tele¬ 
phoned and ticked off. "Nikhil (Chakra- 
vartty, veteran journalist and founder of 
left-wing journal Mainstream) is 
already against me. Why are you too wri¬ 
ting against me?" he told another senior 
journalist, who had criticised the 
budget. A former colleague said: "What 
about Singh himself? Hasn’t he made 
money peddling poverty?" 

His motivations were clear. He had to 
single-handedly evolve a new economic 
consensus that buried the legacy of the 
past. If this meant an irrational attack on 
critics, so be it. 

So Singh fought back vigorously at 
this level. He confronted and opposed 
his onetime Marxist friends. The burden 
of his argument was to prove: the Marx¬ 
ists are doing what I am doing. Jyoti 
Basu is inviting multinationals to West 
Bengal, so he is sensible. All those who 



are fearful that the indiscriminate entry 
of multinationals poses a threat to Indi¬ 
a’s environment are talking through 
their hat. 

Indeed, at his very first press conferen¬ 
ce, when he was asked whether with the 
NEP a new, more strict environment 
policy was needed, Manmohan Singh 
scoffed at the question: "You want deve¬ 
lopment to stop. Like the West which 
has made its money out of the environ¬ 
ment but doesn’t want us to develop our¬ 
selves." It was pointed out to him gently 
that the idea was not to replicate in India 
what had happened' in the West. But 
Singh simply would not listen. 

A nd this is the crux of Singh’s pro¬ 
blem. He fights back by not liste¬ 
ning. Criticism of his policies, political 
inputs which could prevent the govern¬ 
ment from backtracking from its promi¬ 
ses...Singh believes that if everyone 
thinks like the boss, no one need think 
much except the boss. 

What has happened to the Indian eco¬ 
nomy as a result? At the level of decision¬ 
making, no one seems to think that they 
have any responsibility except Manmo¬ 
han Singh. Yes, there is a P. Chidamba¬ 
ram, who has tailored the policies of his 
ministry according to his understanding 
of the demands of a deregulated econo¬ 
my. But there is no effort on the pan of 
any of the other ministers to try and push 
their ministries into the market mode. 

Take steel. The only worthwhile step 
taken by the steel ministry is the 
decontrol of steel prices. And, heavens, 
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NOT A PROFESSIONAL TEAM: Manmohan Singh with his deputies 
Rameshwar Thakur (extreme right) and Dalbir Singh (extreme left) 


how long it took! Santosh Mohan Dev, 
the steel minister, could not decide for a 
long lime whether steel prices should or 
should not be deregulated. 

Take industry. The ministry has still 
not been able to identify a proper exit 
policy. Take exports. The finance and 
commerce ministers have been going 
blue in the face emphasising the need to 
promote exports. But no ministry — not 
agriculture, not food processing, not 
industry — has been able to think of 
schemes to promote exports. 

What is even more disturbing is that 
there is no consistent, coherent view of 
the Indian economy, and therefore, no 
ideas about how its structural problems 
can be solved. Both ministers and MPs 
are at a loss about how^ exactly to go 
about free markeleering. And without 
doubt, Manmohan Singh the regulator 
is more attractive to the average Con- 
gress(I) politician than Manmohan 
Singh the liberaliser. Singh himself has 
failed to communicate his ideas of libe¬ 
ralisation to the party. This is why there 
is talk of re-education in the Congress(I) 
and the urgency with which the Narora 
type camps for discussion on economic 
policy are being mounted. 

Says an economist, "There is no agree¬ 
ment to go forward. The NEP is a solu- 
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At the finance 
ministry, they 
hold Singh’s 
isolationist 
attitude 
responsible for 
the failure of the 
reforms to grip 
the public 
imagination 


tion which is the result of a negative 
consensus." 

A nd how negative the consensus is, 
has to be seen to be believed. There 
is no sense of unity or purpose in the 
government. This is sapping the party’s 
morale and restricting liberalisation and 
economic revival to those early measu¬ 
res ordered at gun-point by the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF). 

Consider the Opposition’s attacks on 
Manmohan Singh, when the news of the 
scam broke out. Rameshwar Thakur 
was present in the House, but he was 
paralysed into inactivity. Such senior 
ministers as Balram Jakhar sat back and 
watched. P. Chidambaram alone got up 
to negotiate with Chandra Shekhar and 
L.K. Advani, to plead with them to pipe 
down until more information was 
available. 

The same sense of helplessness pre¬ 
vails at the level of decision-making as 
well. A senior Cabinet minister told 
Sunday how meetings of the Cabinet 
Committee on Political Affairs (CCPA) 
are conducted. "CCPA meetings are a 
joke when it comes to discussion on 
issues relating to economic reforms." 

Sharad Pawar has himself confessed 
to the Marathi journalists who retain his 


trust that he doesn’t understand econo¬ 
mics. Arjun Singh just keeps quiet. 
Every now and then, he intones, "The 
interests of all sections must be protec¬ 
ted." (But how, he won’t say.) S.B. Cha- 
van doesn’t say a word. Madhavrao Scin- 
dia understands a little, but is frequently 
misunderstood. When he asked whether 



NARASIMHARAO 

Many Congressmen 
leel that Manmohan 
^ingh is a liability for 
the party. But as long 
as Narasimha Rao 
remains the PM, 
Singh is likely to stay 


steel decontrol would lead to inflation, 
the Singh camp put him down as an 
enemy of liberalisation. 

"There is heated discussion, say when 
we discu.ss Ayodhya, or Laloo’s govern¬ 
ment. But on economic problems, every¬ 
one is just dumbstruck," a frustrated 
minister said. 

As a result, many points on which the 
finance minister can be corrected or his 
ideas amended go by default. Chidamba¬ 
ram’s suggestion that the supply side be 
managed better to counter accusations 
that the government was anti-poor, caus¬ 
ed the Prime Minister to react sharply 
when he addressed the National Deve¬ 
lopment Council (NDC). Rather than 
enthuse the Cabinet with the idea of a 
new economic consensus, Rao and Man¬ 
mohan Singh have created a situation in 
which ministers are happy to dissociate 
themselves from the reforms. 

Some of his colleagues even thought 
that Rao was consciously distancing 
himself from Manmohan Singh when he 
told the NDC that the poor were the res¬ 
ponsibility of the government and that 
the government could not leave a whole 
section of the people, at the mercy of the 
markets simply because they did not 
come within the purview of the market. 
This was rhetoric stolen from the left par- 
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ties. Ironically, the suggestion for its 
inclusion ^ame from Chidambaram, one 
of the strongest votaries of the free 
market. 

A strange kind of isolationism is 
being seen in the government. It is as if 
Manmohan Singh is fighting single- 
handed and with messianic zeal for what 
he intellectually believes is right. 
Unfortunately, the rest of the govern¬ 
ment would prefer to slay away from his 
passionate pursuit of the market. "P.V. 
Narasimha Rao is running a presidential 
government when it comes lo economic 
decision-making," a minister observed. 

However, what is really shameful is 
the way the government is handling the 
stocks scam. Not one CCPA meeting 
has been held to discuss the fallout of the 
scandal. No one in government knows 
Avho is going to defend the regime when 
the matter is raised in Parliament. 
N.K.P. Salve isthe only member of Parli¬ 
ament to have publicly criticised Man¬ 
mohan Singh for not being able to 
explain the scam to Parliament. 

Privately, Congressmen are aghast at 
Singh’s handling of the matter. They 
point out that the Stale Bank of India 
(SBI) governor has been asked to go on 
leave but no one appointed after him; the 
chairman of the National Housing Bank, 
M.J. Pherwani, who prima facie was 
involved up to his ears in the scam, has 
gone by God's will, but no one appoint¬ 
ed in his place. 

And, S.B. Chavan, the home mini¬ 
ster, is on record as having said that Man¬ 
mohan Singh will become a liability for 
the parly if he goes on issuing chits of 
clearance to RBI governors. Vcnkitara- 
manan while the enquiry is still on, and 
ihe.CBI finds something against him. 
"Will the CBI accept something that 
goes against the word of the finance 
minister of India?" Chavan asked a 
colleague. 

S ingh would have been on a surer 
wicket had he stuck to his guns and 
explained the rationale of some of his 
policies to the party. But he himself has 
been guilty of reversals and back¬ 
tracking. Before the 1991 budget, the 
top industrialists in the country — Ratan 
Tala, the Mafatlals, M.V. Arunachalam, 
R.P.Gocnka, the Singhanias, the Birlas 
— all met him and pleaded with him to 
rationalise wealth tax on earnings from 
market value of shares. It was pointed 
out to Singh that the combination of 
wealth tax and income tax on the market 
value of shares would actually amount 
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to tax to the level of 110 per cent of the 
income from shares. In other words, 
investments in shares would be a loss¬ 
making proposition. 

Anticipating a decline in investments 
in slocks and shares, the industrialists 
told the finance minister to include .some 
reference to this in the budget which 
would make the document share market- 
friendly. At the time, their appeals fell 
on deaf ears. The finance minister reject¬ 
ed the idea and said: "I want more 
money into the stock market for produc¬ 
tive purposes." 

And what happened in this budget? In 
Part B of the budget speech (1992-93), 
Singh admitted that he didn’t want to 
remove wealth lax from market value of 
shares, but the Chelliah Committee 
thought it prudent because shares were a 
productive asset. So, he said with ill- 
disguised grace, he was going to exempt 
shares from wealth tax totally. A 360 
degree reversal, but then there have been 
many which leave you wondering whe¬ 
ther anyone knows what the finance 
minister is doing but the finance mini¬ 
ster himself. 

Singh sees the opposition lo him as 
being prompted by discredited left-wing 
beliefs. It is an appealing view which 
has the advantage of casting him as the 
messiah. What he does not realise is that 
this is far from true: the left is too unsure 
of itself lo oppose anything with convic- 



HARSHAD MEHTA 

A fraudster has 
successfully 
demonstrated that the 
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stock market can be 
manipulated and 
usurped and public 
funds easily misused 



tion. The criticism of Manmohan Singh 
comes from those who believe that 
Singh's revolution is m danger of failing 
because he is unable to carry his govern¬ 
ment with him and because it’s too late 
to stop now — and the finance ministry 
seems unable lo gel things moving. 
Thus, rather than being a leftist criti¬ 
cism, it is more right-wing in origin. 

T he sense of purposelessness and steri¬ 
lity in government is not Singh's 
fault alone. Consider the material he 
has. The three ministers of state arc Dal- 
bir Singh, Shaniaram F^otdukhc and 
Rameshwar Thakur. Of them, Thakur 
alone is a chartered accountant with 
some understanding of economic mat¬ 
ters. The other two arc complete gicen- 
horns, trying to learn on the job. What is 
more, they are happy to4>c told what to 
do by chairmen of banks, mutual funds 
and the like. 

Dalbir Singh’s yardstick forjudging 
the efficiency of a bank chairman is the 
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When attacked, 
Manmohan Singh 
hit back at his 
onetime Marxist 
friends. He 
wanted to prove: 
the Marxists are 
doing what 1 am 
doing. Jyoti Basu 
is inviting 
multinationais to 
West Bengal, so 
he is sensible 


number of applications for transfers and 
postings he can process. Potdukhc 
answers questions m Parliament and so 
long as they are written questions, the 
gtwcrnmeni is safe. But when he gets 
down U) making speeches, the finance 
ministry gets the jitters. 

Rameshwar Thakur, on the other 
hand, is enjoying himself in the mini¬ 
stry. Perhaps he is the only one of the 
ministers of stale who appears to be at 
home in North Block. This has its disad¬ 
vantages. Press reports have identified 
him as the man who told the income tax 
department to go easy on Harshad 
Mehta after the corpulent fraudster was 
raided earlier this year. 

Given the paucity of talent in his mini¬ 
sterial team and the reluctance of his 
Cabinet colleagues to back him. many 
expected Singh to capitalise on his good¬ 
will and lo tour the country to sell his 
package of reforms. But it hasn’t work¬ 
ed out that way. 

"Manmohan Singh is the least travell¬ 


ed finance minister the country has had. 
He doesn’t go anywhere, doesn’t meet 
anyone, and doesn’t want to know what 
IS going on in the countryside," a busines¬ 
sman with Congress(T) interests said. 
And indeed, Congressmen themselves 
recall the C. Subramanian-Pranab Muk- 
herjee team with more than a little nostal¬ 
gia. The two combined good economics 
with populist politics. It may not have 
been goixl for the country, but it made 
sense to the people. And for politicians 
that is often all that matters. 

At the commerce ministry, they hold 
Singh’s isolationist attitude responsible 
for the failure of the reforms to grip the 
public Imagination. They cite the case of 
the tea industry which has been clamour¬ 
ing for tax exemptions, which the finan¬ 
ce ministry has agreed to grant in prin¬ 
ciple but for some reason has been una¬ 
ble to incorporate in the two budgets. 
Exports are being hit on this account and 
in desperation, the entire tea industry 
descended upon Manmohan Singh after 


he promised he would mc,et them. But 
after waiting, the leaders of the industry 
had to leave — he simply did not have 
the time. Singh hasn’t met any of the 
business houses, or chambers of com¬ 
merce and industry since the budget wa.s 
passed. 

How does he function then? 

T he answer is: his functioning iscrippl- 
ed by his past. Manmohan Singh is 
essentially a bureaucrat. His training is 
to be a regulator. It has to be said to his 
credit that he has shown remarkable 
adaptability in adjusting to new econo¬ 
mic ideas and reorienting his thinking. 
But certain functions do not come to you 
easily. "Singh is only intellectually a 
liberaliser; emotionally he is still a I 
Mahalanobis man," an associate said. 
And in this, his associates are not much 
use. 

• Economic affairs secretary Montek 
Singh Ahluwalia is brilliant and articula- 
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te. but ior him Singh is the alter ego. 
Ahluwalia is a genuine liberaliser. But 
Singh is the role model he would like to 
emulate. He has mimicked Manmohan 
Singh’s career, and there are some who 
feel that Ahluwalia somewhere secretly 
nurses the ambition to follow Manmo¬ 
han Singh to the FM’s chair. Ahluwalia 
IS the saving grace of meetings — he 
would like to talk, understand and rein¬ 
terpret ideas to arrive at a middle point. 

• Finance secretary K.P. Geethakrish- 
nan (tippetl to be Oibinet secretary) is 
the archetypal bureaucrat. He is interest¬ 
ed only in revenue, which is his area. He 
has no interest in economic affairs. And 
his (raining teaches him to procrastinate 
and control, rather than to free and 
liberalise. 

His nickname has long been Dr No 
because his tile notations are always: 
"Please speak." Geethakrishnan does 
not want to delay deliberately, but some¬ 
how', everything gets delayed unconscio¬ 
nably when It reaches his table In mee¬ 
tings, he likes to have the upper hand. A 
typical finance ministry meeting goes 
something like this’ Ahluwalia makes a 
presentation. Manmohan interjects with 
some queiies, and then Geethakrishnan 
takes over As the finance secretary 
holds lorth Singh sits listening in 
sphinx-like silence 

Such behavioui sometimes provokes 
a confrontationist altitude m those pre¬ 
sent Nonetheless, unlike Ahluwalia 
who likes to take other people's opin¬ 
ions into account. Geethakrishnan pre¬ 
fers to play the roadroller at various mee¬ 
tings While a finance secretary's func¬ 
tion IS to provide coherence to policies 
of revenue and expenditure by incorpora¬ 
ting every view, in practice, this rarely 
happens. 

• Fxpendilurc secretary K.V.R. Nair, 
on the other hand, is a modest, quiet and 
non-conirovcrsial figure. He prefers to 
steer clear of any unpleasantness, and 
hopes to retire peacefully in the next few 
months. 

T he process ol decision-making in the 
finance ministry is also long and 
tedious. And, to a large extent, the mini¬ 
ster — who seems to find it impossible 
to decentralise and delegate — is perso¬ 
nally responsible for this shortcoming. 

Take the procedure involved in the 
clearing of files, for instance’ Every sin¬ 
gle file ends up at Manmohan Singh's 
table, brought to him by his personal 



RAMESHWAR 

THAKUR 

Thakur is 

perhaps the only one 
of the three ministers 
of state who appears 
to be at home in North 
Block 

secretary, Rahul Khullar. And it’s only 
after Singh has read every word m the 
file that he deigns to clear it. This makes 
for thoroughness, yes, but also causes 
endless delays — after all, there are only 
so many files you can read in one single 
day. 

And this obsessiveness for detail also 


ensures that Singh has no time to meet or 
talk to anyone, and fails to get the kind 
of feedback that would be useful to him. 

B ut what does the Congress(I) think 
of its finance minister? 

That's easy. Singh is fine so long he 
writes soft budget speeches and versi¬ 
fies. But if he starts attacking such ‘prin¬ 
ciples’ as are dear to Congressmen’s 
hearts, they will have him for breakfast. 
Too much has been .said about the fertili¬ 
ser subsidy controversy to b^ar repeti¬ 
tion. Similarly, on such issues as prices, 
on revamping the public distributing sys¬ 
tem (PDS), or removing food subsidies, 
Singh has been consistently pressured 
by the Congress(l) not to disturb the sta¬ 
tus quo. 

There is, however, a small section in 
the Congress(I) which thinks Singh is a 
danger for the party, and can only bring 
it a bad name. N.K.P. Salve publicly cri¬ 
ticised Singh for nofaccepting responsi¬ 
bility in the stock scam, and there are 
others who believe they would have 
done a better job had they been appoint¬ 
ed finance minister. 

But as matters stand today, one thing 
looks certain: so long as P.V. Narasimha 
Rao is Prime Minister, Manmohan 
Singh will continue as finance minister 
P. Chidambaram and Manmohan Singh 
arc the PM's sounding hoards on all mat- 


Future shocks 

The economic hurdles before the government 


Growth 

In 1991-92, the rate of growth of 
the economy was barely 2.5 per cent. 
Industry and the manufacturing sec¬ 
tor actually showed negative growth. 
Impons for manufacturing industry 
showed a decline of 17 percent. This 
could be due to the deliberate import 
compression policy of the 
government. , 

But then, if you have augmented 
forex reserves by compresj^ing 
imports, it means nothing; yoit^are 
just robbing Peter to pay Paul. 4 

McostaUilty 

This firont spells trouble for the 
government. l4ir from Manmohan 
Singh's blithe ^ssumnees that infla> 
tion would stabilise at somev^here ’ 


between six and eight per cent, it is 
reigning at 14 percent, possibly mak¬ 
ing India one of the countries with 
the highest rate of inflation in the 
world. In fact, stagflation — that is 
inflation with combined stagnation 
is ruling India today. 

The monsoon this year is eSipected 

MNSUIKRGOOOS: risirtg prices. 
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ters of economic policy. And so long as 
P. Chidambaram continues to be bullish 
and Manmohan Singh bearish, the PM 
will carry on just fine. 

But that doesn’t deter Congressmen 
from expressing their dissatisfaction. 
Those who got a chance to vent their 
spleen at Tirupati, concentrated on two 


to be sparse and this will lead to ano¬ 
ther crisis on the food procurement 
front. It is believed that wheat procu¬ 
rement will be low this year and the 
Centre may have to import the food 
grain using costly foreign exchange. 

Development 

No funds have gone into develop¬ 
ment expenditure in the last two 
years. The Planning Commission is 
at a toss about whom to ask for 
money. 

Fleealeteblllty 

The finance minister has advised 
time and again on the need for strict 
fiscal discipline, which alone can 
bring down inflation. But his platter 
is dv^dwing with troubles. If the 
econotby is not made to perform, 
fiieire is no way out of the impasse. 

' Singh is justifiably angry with 
indu^ fdr not peifonning as it 
should have, despite all the conces- 
jbdweithasgot, 
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issues. 

• Thai PSUs should not be closed and 
efforts must be made to revive them. 

• That subsidies should continue. 

As things stand loday^, Manmohan 
Singh has had to give in to parly pressure 
on both these issues. 

When the finance minister declared in 
Bangkok that sick PSUs would be shut 
down, the storm uf protest that broke out 
back home in India unnerved both him 
and parly managers Since then — 
although the memorandum submitted to 
the World Bank promises closure of sick 
PSUs by the end of 1992 — nothing 
more has been heard on this subject. 

In fact, it now looks as if the Extended 
Fund Facility (EFF), which suits India 
because it has low interest rates and a 
long-term repayment plan, will not maie- 
nalise because Singh has not kept his 
promise. If he wants the EFF and not the 
short-term, high-intcrest loans from the 
World Bank, Singh will have to denatio¬ 
nalise banks, raise diesel prices and the 
like. 

But can the finance minister do that? 

S ingh, then, finds himself in an 
impossible situation. Disinvest¬ 
ment in PSUs would mean that Singh dis¬ 
poses of capital assets to bridge the 
budgetary deficit. If capital assets had 
been .sold in order to make fresh invest¬ 
ments, the Congrcs.s(I) would have had 
no complaints; but at present, it looks as 


THE PM’S FAVOURITES: 

Manmohan Singh 
and P. Chidambaram 

if the whole trade union structure will be 
destroyed for temporary gams. And the 
parly, at least at Tirupati, rejected the 
idea of privatisation quite firmly. 

The latest statement on the subject 
came from Congrcss(I) spokesman 
V.N. Gadgil, who wondered about the 
rationale of the one-day industrial strike 
on 17 June, when "we have already 
declared that no public sector unit is 
going tobcclo.scd". 

The finance minister is also beginn¬ 
ing to recognise the penis of being a par- 
tyman. For a Congress!I) finance mini¬ 
ster, some things are taboo. But unfortu¬ 
nately, it IS precisely on those issues that 
a break has to be made with the past if 
India’s economy is to be put on a sound 
plane. As of now, n doesn't Imk as if 
that can happen. 

Whatever the populist element in the 
Congrcss(I)’.s economic policy, it is true 
that the mainstream economic prc(xcupa- 
tion in the party has always been with 
the principle of equity. The parly’s eco¬ 
nomic triumphs have been centred 
around equity. Now, posi-Manmohan 
Singh, this is being replaced b> residual 
mercy: which is mercy shown by the 
IMF and the World Bank. 

In 197.1, a bureaucrat recalls, a 
drought had gripped Bihar. Daroga Pra- 
.sad Rai, then chief minister of the state, 
came to New Delhi for assistance. He 
saw lawns being watered with 
sprinklers. Bemused, and fresh with 
memories of Bihar where water was sell- 
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ing at Rs to a bucket, he asked the 
bureaucrat, "Yeh kis desk ki rajdhani 
hai? (Which countiy's capital is this?)" 

Although 20years have gone by, noth¬ 
ing much has changed in India. Ideas of 
integrating with the global economy are 
fine so long as India's internal economy 
is integrated. Theories about internal 
colonialism abound and the economic 
roots of the Punjab crisis are too close in 
recent memory to be forgotten.. 

B ut could Manmohan Singh have fol¬ 
lowed a different course of action? 
Could he have acted politically to solve 
India's economic problems? 

Such questions can only be answered 
if we look at the problems India were fac¬ 
ing when Singh took over as finance 
minister, and the extent to which he has 
been able to solve them with the NEP. 
We also have to see whether Singh has 
remained true to his own new postula¬ 
tes: that the Stale cannot do business, 
that it is the markets which have to 
decide. 

A short resume of India's recent eco¬ 
nomic history is, then, called for: 

• In 1981, India faced an internal reve¬ 
nue deficit for the first time. The Rajiv 
Gandhi government resorted to heavy 


foreign borrowings. The impact of these 
was felt only two or three years later. 

• In those years, the contribution of 
direct taxes to the revenue kitty fell. 
What grew was the services sector 
which had to be paid for from the gogtfrn- 
ment budget: the Border Securit]^ Wee, 
the Central Reserve Police Forc^plc. 
The capital market grew, the syrffj^tic 
fibres industry grew and there was a 
boom in the electronics industry sector 
—computer software, etc. 

• As a result of these economic priori- 
lies, the rate of growth was also lopsi¬ 
ded. The financing of growth was lopsi¬ 
ded. It was not self-financing growth. 

• Around 1987-88, we saw the beginn¬ 
ings of internal difficulties on account of 
debt servicing and the increased rate of 
borrowings. On the external debt front, 
the industries which hud been given an 
impetus were heavily import intensive. 
So the country's foreign exchange reser¬ 
ves began to be depicted. 

• In 1990-91, India was unable to prcKu- 
rc commercial loans from any source. 
This, of course, led to the inevitable com¬ 
parisons with Brazil and Mexico. But 



MANMOHAN’STEAM 


Economic affairs secretary Montek Singh 
Ahluwalia (right) is brilliant and articulate. He is 
a genuine liberaliser. Finance secretary K.P. 
Geethakrishnan is interested only in revenue. He 
has no interest in economic affairs 



while in these two countries borrowed 
money was invested in trade and indus¬ 
try and multinational corporations and 
banks brought in their own funds, in 
India, money was borrowed to finance 
current consumption. It was becoming 
difficult to find import surpluses. Petro¬ 
leum imports were becoming difficult to 
sustain 

• In 1990-91, the balance of payments 
(BoP) situation became especially 
grave. But there was still no reason for 
alarm — there was a boom in agro 
industry, trade, and other economic acti¬ 
vity. The crisis, an economist said, was 
of the managers, not the economy. 

• After this, every day was a struggle 
against defaulting. The Eighties had 
been a painless waltz into a BoP crisis. 
India could have defaulted and saved 
itself the trouble of haning to pay back 
loans. But this would have resulted in a 
crisis for the common man. 

What was the option then? The 
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Manmohan Singh 
has been crippled 
by his past He is 
essentially a 
bureaucrat* His 
training is to be a 
regulator. But he 
has shown 
remarkable 
adaptability in 
adjusting to new 
economic ideas 
and reorienting 
his thinking 


government did not want to 
increase taxes to finance borrowings. 
So, it look recourse to commercial 
loans. India had begun to live beyond its 
means. 

Direct taxes were not increased. And 
the levying of presumptive tax was 
resented on a large scale. Meanwhile, 
there was no change in the pattern of con¬ 
sumption. Import-intensive industry 
was not really competitive; even Maruti 
lidyog Limited, which was promoted as 
a success story of its times, undertook 
only token exports. 

Nor was there any effort made to redu¬ 
ce fertiliser subsidies, implement mea¬ 
ningful cuts in defence expenditure and 
changes in repayment liabilities. 

Which brings us to Manmohan 
Singh’s innovations In the latter half of 
the I98()s, India w as consciously follow¬ 
ing a policy of buying time to put off 
repayments. Now, India is giving gua¬ 
rantees to the World Bank that it will car¬ 
ry out structural adjustments, but that it 
cannot do anything if it doesn’t have 


enough money. 

What weakens Manmohan Singh’s 
position is that many of the measures he 
had announced in the budget have not 
really taken off. 

As IS usual in India, most of the pro¬ 
blems have cropped up in the implemen¬ 
tation — some of them because of the 
government’s own incompetence. Seve¬ 
ral ministers and bureaucrats, for instan¬ 
ce, went abroad lo persuade NRIs to inv¬ 
est in India. Bui the post of chief commis¬ 
sioner for NRIs, created solely to handle 
the specific problems of the non¬ 
residents, still lies vacant. 

Internal contradictions also abound. 
The Securities and Exchange Board of 
India (SEBI) is ranged against the very 
system—brokers and the stock market 
— it is supposed to service. And what¬ 
ever happened lo the gold bonds sche¬ 
me, according to which citizens could 
obtain a bond in return for gold? The 
Reserve Bank of India was supposed to 
be preparing a detailed proposal which 
would help to mobilise the idle gold 


reserves of ordinary citizens lo supple¬ 
ment government reserves. But nothing 
seems to be happening on this front. 

And such is the efficiency of the 
government that it look nine months lo 
abolish »he post of controller of capital 
issues (CCI). 

In the face of such systematic resistan¬ 
ce to change, what can poor Manmohan 
Singh do on his own? 

From all available accounts, he is 
fighting back. 

One thing that the finance minister 
can take comfort from is that the people 
still believe in him. But he has to get hi.s 
act together. And fast, because if the 
government does not show the same 
alacrity in implementing economic 
reforms as it did in announcing policy, 
the sense of drift which has already grip 
ped the government could well affect 
the entire country. 

Singh has now reached a plateau. He 
has to decide whether he wants to go up 
or come down. • 
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The Congress president is becoming notorious 
for his indecisiveness. He is trying to appease all 
forces, but runs the risk of being thrown off his 
balance 


The human resource development minister is the 
real challenger for the prime ministership. He 
has the backing of several PCCs and is 
threatening to oust Ruo 


Party hearty? 


Factionalism at the top indicates that all is not well 

with the Congress(I) 


T he whispers of iruriguc have 
become clearly audible. 
Beneaih a decepiive calm, 
ii\al yrt)ups in ihe Congress 
are busy conspiring agamsi 
each other to keep iheir leaders in line 
forihe piimc ministership by dclaull. 

b.ach ol ihe Ihrec groups that have 
locked boms — the Aijun Singh-Sharad 
Pawai a\is. the Sonia Gandhi loyalists 
and the group led by party president 
P V. Narasimha Rao — has scored its 
ow n SCI ol' points But Rao is concentrat¬ 
ing his ollensi\c against the weaker of 
his two cluillengeis- Sharad Pawar. 

Backed by the Pradesh Congress 
Committee (PCX’) presidents of Maha¬ 
rashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Himachal 
Prailesh, among others, the Singh- 
Pawarcamp has been deliberately work¬ 
ing against Rao Ar|un Singh was able to 
obtain a Rajya Sabha nomination for his 
protege, Ajit Jogi, who waseleeled unop¬ 
posed from Madhya Pradesh But in 
Maharashtra, Pawar's nominee was 
denied a ticket. It went instead to Srikant 
Jichkar, an S.B. Cha\an loyalist. Peeved 


at the slight, Pawar pul up Ravindra 
.Nath Bancr)ee, a former lax consultant 
and old crony, as an Independent to cut 
into Congress \oies. 

Pawar has been insisting on being trea¬ 
ted regally m Maharashtra, with mini¬ 
sters attending on him and the chiel mini¬ 
ster receiving him at the airport. But Rao 
has stepped up the oflensive against 
him. He brought Sushil Kumar Shinde, 
w ho IS opposed to Pawar, to Delhi as an 
All India Congress Committee (AlCC) 
general secretary. Shinde was also given 
a Rajya Sabha ticket Rumours of 
Pawar's alleged associations with the 
share market scam in Bombay also came 
in handy for Rao’s supporters. 

While outwaidly suppoiting Rao on 
all party matters, Arjun Smgh has been 
severel) criticising him to his friends 
and confidants. He complains that it is a 
shame that the party lost the by- 
elections to two Assembly scats m 
Madhya Pradesh. He also asserts that it 
is wrong of the Congress to take the sup¬ 
port of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). 
Singh has taken this stand not because of 


his belief in secularism but on account of 
the political exigencies m his home 
slate, Madhya Pradesh 

T he strongest argument against Rao's 
leadership is the parly's dismal per- 
[ormance in the Assembly by-elections, 
in Andhra Pradesh, the party lost the 
Assembly seat to the Telugu De.sam in 
Rao's ow n constituency, Nandyal. They 
lost another to the BJP, where Rao's 
own pn^ege, C. Jagannath Reddy, a for¬ 
mer chief minister, was defeated. In 
Kerala, the Congress lost the only seat it 
contested. In Madhya Pradesh, it lost 
both the seals that were contested. In 
Orissa, it lost the Malkangiri seat, 
registering a sad decline after the victory 
of K.P. Singh Deo m the last parliamen¬ 
tary by-election. In Bihar, it relumed the 
Vaishali seal but the lesull of the elec¬ 
tion at Danapur remains undecided. In 
Uttar Pradesh it won the Tilhar scat. And 
in West Bengal, it retained one seal, fail¬ 
ed to wrest another from the CPI(M) and 
has boycotted the election to a third. The 
parly's only cause for celebration was 
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SHARAD PAWAR 


RAJESH PILOT 


The Maharashtra strongman finds his wings 
clipped by the Prime Minister. His protege was 
not given the nomination for the Rajya Sabha 
elections. So he backed an Independent 


The communications minister has earned Rao’s 
respect for cultivating mass support without 
allying himself with any of the major groups. He 
enjoys considerable rural support 


Rajcsh Khanna's iriumph in Delhi over 
ihe BJP’s Sliaimghan Sinha, considered 
a poor choice against a peison who losi 
b) only l.SOO \oles to L.K Advani in 
19^1 

Bui an extraneous lactor has so tar 
kepi Rao OLii oi harm's way. The files on 
ihe Churhai loiicry scandal implicaling 
Singh and the Mahaiashira land scam 
involving Pawar arc lying on the desk of 
the President, awaiting his action The 
files weic sent to him by the stale govern¬ 
ments ol Madh>a Pradesh and 
Maharashtra 

Bui ihcrc are indications that Rao is 
giving in to pressure rather than assert¬ 
ing himself. The original decision lo 
allot a Rajya Sabha iicket lo Lalii Sun 
was taken lo satisfy Sonia Gandhi. But 
Sun was later advised to w ithdraw. Rao 
is believed to have developed cold feel 
aboul inducling the businessman into 
Parliament. 

In Bihar, Rao appeased Jagannaih 
Mishra by making him PCC president. 
But he also had to keep Mishra’s oppo¬ 
nent, Sitaram Kesri, as the AICC treasu¬ 
rer. When Kesri, who is also a Union 
minister, resigned his post as treasurer 
after the demand of one-man-one-post 
was revived, Rao refused lo accept it. 

In fact, there are still four persons in 
the party who continue to hold more 
than one post— Rao, who is Prime Mini¬ 
ster and parly president. Kesri, Mamata 
Banerjee. who is a central minister as 
well as the West Bengal Youth Con¬ 
gress president, and Manindcrjil Singh 


Billa, who is a minister and Youth Con¬ 
gress chief m Punjab. 

"Fixeept in his home state. Andhra 
Pradesh, Rao has barely been able to 
exercise his own will in the disburse¬ 
ment of favours," a senior Congressman 
remarked. 

R ao's tacit approval of Ra)csh Pilot's 
bid to establish links with the milit¬ 
ants ol Punjab and Kashmir in a back- 
stage effort to work out a peace pact has 
created other tensions Alluding to 
Pilot's covert \ isiis lo Punjab and Kash¬ 
mir, home minister S.B. Chav an com¬ 
plained against some of his "colleagues" 
who were interfering in his affairs. 

To Chavan's chagrin, even after his 
verbal attack on Pilot, Governors and 
oificials m the state as well as the milit¬ 
ant groups continued to keep in touch 
with Pilot. Since talks across the table 
with the militants have been practically 
ruled out. Pilot may be eventually relied 
upon to win the trust ol the rebels to 
bring them to the negotiating table. 

Rao's respect for Pilot stems from the 
fact that the latter ha.s been cultivating 
mass support without caring to ally him- 
scif with any of the major groups. He has 
been addressing farmers’ rallies every¬ 
where. In the past year, he has held far¬ 
mers' meetings in every state. He has 
been desperately trying to bolster his 
image as a backward caste (Gujjar) far¬ 
mers’ leader. He enjoys considerable 
rural support. He has also developed a 
reputation as an efficient minister and 


negotiator In the Tirupati Congress ses¬ 
sion, he got elected lo the Congress Wor¬ 
king Committee (CWC) by dint of his 
popularity. He now seems to enjoy the 
complete confidence of the party 
president. 

Rao has gone lo the extent of using 
Pilot against Arjun Singh. After the Tiru- 
paii session. Singh had gone lo Uttar 
Pradesh lo attend a ceremony on the 
occasion of Rajiv Gandhi's death 
anniversary. The function was organis¬ 
ed by Vinod Choudhary, the Youth Con- 
gicss president ol the state. To counter 
this, Rao sent Pilot lo the stale two days 
later. Pilot went one belter on Singh: he 
w as allowed the use of a helicopter. He 
campaigned for Muslim support in the 
Uttar Pradesh by-elections. Pilot gave a 
speech in A>odhya accusing the BJP of 
politicisingreligion Rvcntually, the Con¬ 
gress won the Tilhar As.sembly by- 
clcction, for which Arjun Singh too had 
campaigned in Bareilly. 

Confronted by the task of isolating his 
challengers and cutting them down to 
si/e. Rao has adopted the strategy of kee¬ 
ping everybody in the party content. In 
the process, he is becoming notorious 
for indecision and delay. He was never 
known to be outspoken. Indira Gandhi 
once said of him that if he was ever ask¬ 
ed for his opinion on a matter, he would 
use the analogy ol "black, while and 
grey". Many in the party believe his capa¬ 
city for sitting on the fence will eventual¬ 
ly throw him off balance. • 
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ACRES OF 

CONTENTION 

Is India justified in leasing out Tin Bigha to 
Bangladesh? And, does the Opposition 
have a case? 


I t’s a narrow strip of land measur¬ 
ing 3.17 acre, where you cannot 
distinguish an Indian from a 
Bangladeshi. Children from both 
the countries play around the bol¬ 
der pillars and elders use the corridor 
freely to transit from one village to ano¬ 
ther. International boundaries have not 
been a barrier to the residents of Tin 
Bigha, sandwiched between India and 
Bangladesh in West Bengal’s Co(K'h 
Bchar district. But all that is going to 
change after 26 June, when Tin Bigha 
will be perpetually leased out to neigh¬ 
bouring Bangladesh. 

The 4(),(KK)-ocld residents ol a small 
town called Kuchliban (see /nap) will be 
the ones who will be most affected by 
the transfer And over the past couple of 
months, Kuchlibari has been the nerve- 
centre of ail agitations opposing the han¬ 
ding over of Tin Bigha to Bangladesh. 

Trouble started last February when 
the Wes! Bengal chief minister, Jyoti 
Basu, responded to a proposal of the 
Bangladesh’government by agreeing to 
lea.se out the contentious three acre of 
land to Bangladesh. Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao, too, readily endorsed 
the move. 

The first to raise his 
voice against the transfer 
of I'm Bigha was Kamal 
Guha, a Forward Bloc- 
leader from Cooch Behar 
and a former senior mini¬ 
ster in Jyoti Basu’s Cabi¬ 
net. Alleging that Basu 
and the Centre were sur¬ 
rendering India’s sove¬ 
reignty to Bangladesh, he 
rallied the people of Tin 
Bigha to lead a determin¬ 
ed movement against the 
Left Front government of 
West Bengal. Thisembar- 
rassed Basu greatly, espe¬ 
cially since the Forward 


BI(k was a constituent ot the ruling left 
coalition. 

Meanwhile, other political parties 
opposed to the transfer of the corridor 
grabbed the issue and stoked the fires ol 
local discontent The Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) m particular has been m the 
forefront of the movement against the 
state government. On 14 May, the state 
BJP organised a massive rally m the area 
where speakers swore to "give their 
blood, but not 'fin Bigha". And, on 23 
June, three days before the formal trans¬ 
fer, the pany Hew down Lai Krishna 
Advani and Murli Manohar Joshi from 
Delhi to Tin Bigha as a last-ditch attem¬ 
pt to stall the move. 

W hen Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao endorsed Jyoti Basil's plans, 
the message to the C’ongress leaders in 
West Bengal was loud and clear, they 
had to back the state government at all 
cost. On 15 June, a Congress!I) team 
comprising MLAs and PCC olfice- 
bearers was despatched to Tin Bigha to 
ascertain the mood of the people there. 
Angry mobs surrounded the Congressm¬ 
en and sought an explanation from them. 
Sicnificanlly, local Congress leaders 



kept assay from the scene lepoitedly 
because they were against the high com¬ 
mand's decision over Tin Bigha. 

The genesis of the present controser- 
sy goes back to 1974, when the (hen 
Prime Mimslei t)t India, Indira Gandhi, 
signed an agreement with hei/F^anglade- 
shi counterpart, Mupbur Rahman, say¬ 
ing that Tin Bigha ssould be leased out 
to Bangladesh Mupb's argument was 
that the corridor was necessary for link¬ 
ing mainland Bangladesh w ilh the encla- 
ses that svere sandwiched between his 
country and India 

It IS a Catch-22 situa¬ 
tion. The locals arc now 
using the same argument 
to oppose the lease. They 
claim that should Tin 
Bigha be handed over to 
Bangladesh, Kuchlibari 
will be cut off from main¬ 
land India, surrounded us 
It IS on all sides by 
Bangladesh. There is, of 
course, another more 
compelling reason for the 
predominantly Hindu 
population of Kuchlibari 
to try and scuttle the tans- 
fer of Tin Bigha; the fear 
of living in an urea 
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ARGUMENTS FOR THE TRANSFER 


• The transfer of Tin Bigha to Bangladesh Is 
necessaiv because it is a question of honouring 
an International agreement—the Indira-Mujib 
agreemerU of 1974. 


• There is no question of surrendering India’s 
sovereignty broause this is a lease, /^d the 
Indian tricolour wW fly on all four sides of Tin 
Bigha to show that this Is Indian territory. 

^ *1110 road that is belr^ built connectihglirdia 
with Banglade^ wW be shared on an; hourly 
bfufla hy the two countries, there will be rw 
disruption In cornrnunicaHbh ' ' 









dabanci 



suiToimdal by an Islamic nation. 
Moreover, there are a large number ol* 
Bangladeshi retugees in Kuchlibari, 
who Teel that ihc> are being Torced to 
return to the land they once tied. 

T he West Bengal government and the 
CPI(M) has all along chosen to igno- 
le such local sentiments. Initially, Basil 
and his comrades tiled to counter the 
Opposition's propaganda with propa¬ 
ganda. The chief minister even held a 
meeting in nearby Mekhliganj, but he 
didn't dare go to Kuchlibari. 

When persuasion fai¬ 
led, and as the anti- 
transfer lobby acquired 
siiength by the day, the 
state government packed 
Tin Bigha with security 
forces. And in the week 
before the transfer, the 
cops hounded out protes¬ 
tors and terrorised the 
people of Kuchlibari. 

Says Purnabala Kishi, an 
aged widow, "We were 
about to sit down for our 
meal when the police 
came to my hou.se and 
beat us up.” 

There are many such 


tales of pi^lice brutality. Many people 
complained that essential supplies to 
Kuchlibari have been deliberately cut 
off by the administration to force the resi¬ 
dents out of the area. 

As if this was not enough, the BJP has 
alleged that CPI(M) cadres are masque¬ 
rading as cops and terrorising the locals. 
Says Anindya Gopal Mitra, the BJP's 
state secretary, "CPI(M) cadres are dres¬ 
sing up as policemen and harassing 
those opposed to the transfer of the corri¬ 
dor,” 


A t the lime of writing, Tin Bigha 
resembled a war zone. Several com¬ 
panies of security forces, including the 
paramilitary Eastern Frontier Rifles, 
have cordoned off the disputed corridor. 
Thousands of panicky residents of Kuch¬ 
libari have already left their homes fear¬ 
ing a violent showdown on 26 June. And 
the BJP MP ffom Gorakhpur, Mahant 
Avaidyanath, was arrested on the out¬ 
skirts of Tin Bigha on 20 June while he 
was on his way to Kuchlibari to address 
a meeting. Advani and Joshi are schedul¬ 
ed to visit the place on 23 June, but the | 
stale government has sent 
out orders to the clTeci 
that the two leaders 
should also be arrested if 
they tried to enter Tin 
Bigha. 

But such repressive 
measures have not dam¬ 
pened the spirit of the 
40,000-odd people of 
Kuchlibari. No matter 
what line the political par- 
lies finally lake, they arc 
determined to carry on 
the fight to retain what 
they consider as ihcir 
homeland. • 

Avlrook Bmn/Kuehllbmrl 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE TRANSFER 


• The only way to solve the Tin Bigha dispute la 
to go by the 1958 Nehru forg^la, which decidod 
on the exchange of enclaves on an enclave tp 
enclave basis. 


• The lease Is perpetual, hence the land Is 
Bangladesh’s for ait praotieal purposes. Indian 
flags at the four comers ara|i||M an eyew«ih. 

• Once the transfer is complete, the people of 
Kuchlibari will be effectlvs^ llvi^ in an enclave, 
cut off frolp the reat of India. They wilt nAver be 
able to rnove iy>out with tha Iraadom that they 
do now. 
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Hey, 

Bungalow 

Bill! 

What makes K.C. Pant run? 

D ifferent [x;ople seek office for different rea¬ 
sons. Some do it to serve the country. Some 
out of a love of power. And, some out of a 
desire to make money. But K.C. Pant does it 
for the strangest reason of all. 

He wants to hang on to his bungalow. 

Well may you laugh, but in these tense days when 
government housing is hard to come by, what else can a 
chap who is used to Lutyens-slyle architecture and spaci¬ 
ous lawns in the centre of Delhi be expected to do? 

And last week, as the nation waited eagerly for Narasim- 
ha Rao to pRxreed with his reforms and name the new' chair¬ 
man of the Finance Commission, the Prime Minister chose 
to bestow this honour on K.C. Pant. No, he didn’t know 
much abt^ut economics No, he w'asn’t exactly a Congress 
loyalist. 

But yes, he got to keep that wondctful ministerial 
bungalow on Thyagaraja Marg, where he has lived for the 
last 15 years. 

Bungalows feature prominently in K.C. Pant’s career. 
In 1977, when Indira Gandhi lost the election and was no 
longer in a position to offer him an elegant residence. Pant 
•turned his back on her and cosied up to Charan Singh, who 
offered him ministerial office in his short-lived 
government. 

In 1980, when the Chaudhary was consigned to the dust¬ 
bin of history and Indira Gandhi rose Phoenix-like from 
the ashes of her humiliation. Pant reappeared at her door¬ 
step, hands folded in abject apology. She took him back as 
she did so many others, but never allowed him into the 
Cabinet. Instead, she made him chairman of the Fnergy 
Commission. 

But by then. Pant had seen the future. He cultivated 
Rajiv Gandhi, who appreciated his ability to converse 
lluenlly in both Hindi and Engli.sh. And in 1985, when 
Rajiv became Prime Minister, fortune smiled on Pant and 
his bungalow. 

HE WAS not a terribly successful minister during the 
Rajiv Gandhi era. His ineptitude led Rajiv to move him out 
of the education ministry. But he never really did anything 
terribly wrong, and so in 1987, found himself at the defen¬ 
ce ministry. With the specific brief of curtailing Arun 
Singh’s authority. 

It was Pant who coordinated the ministry's whitewash 
of Bofors, and each week he got up in Parliament to offer 


one terminological inexactitude after another, all deliver¬ 
ed in that same gosh-I'm-such-a-patrician manner. 

But five years in one party and one ministry proved loo 
much for the poor man. By late 1989, he was eyeing the 
grass at the other side of the fence. He refused to stand 
from New Delhi, correctly calculating that he would lose. 
Rajiv offered him Amla in UP, but Pant held out for Naini- 
tal. When he refused the scat, he held a press conference to 
call the party leadership names and refused to take part in 
the election. 

When V.P. Singh came to power, he remembered the 
favour—after all, what could have been better for the Jana¬ 
ta Dal’s Bofors-obsessed campaign than the spectacle of 
the defence minister walking out of the government ? ♦ 

Pant accompanied V.P. Singh to various functions, orga¬ 
nised in memory of his father Govind Ballabh Pant, but 
never secured a ministerial portfolio. No matter: VP told 
him he could keep the bungalow. 

After the Janata Dal collapsed. Pant turned up at 10 Jan- 
path, hands folded in that familiar pose. Rajiv indulged 
him, but no, he still wouldn't let him stand from Nainital. 

All this made Pant’s hold on the bungalow extremely 
tenuous. Moreover, what if the BJP came to power? 

The resourceful fellow had a solution: even as he 
gcnullected at 10 Janpath, his wife went off to join the BJP: 

THE BJP didn’t come to power. And all those supplica¬ 
tions at 10 Janpath went to waste because of a single suici¬ 
de bomber. Poor Pant now had to relaunch Operation 
Retain Bungalow. 

He turned up at Race Course Road regularly to ask Nara- 
simha Rao if he could please, please, please, please keep 
his humble residence. No, said Rao, and when Pant failed 
to get the message, the government wrote him a letter ask¬ 
ing him to clear out as soon as possible. 

Then, the God of Bungalow Lovers smiled on Pant. 

It happened this way. Narasimha Rao asked N.D. 7'iwa- 
ri to head the Finance Commission. Tiwari turned the offer 
down on the grounds that he had to go to New York for his 
wife’s treatment. Later, he asked for a political assign¬ 
ment instead. When none was forthcoming, he agreed to 
accept the chairmanship of the Finance Commission, but 
insisted that he be nominated to the Congress Working 
Committee simultaneously. 

Narasimha Rao thought this was a bit much. And 
what better way to teach Tiwari a lesson than to offer a 
post he turned down to his great rival in UP politics? Not 
only would NDT be humiliated, but the PM could also 
claim that he had rewarded UP. 

And .so it came to pass that one fine day when poor Pant 
was contemplating the frightening prospect of asking the 
movers to shift 15 years’ worth of possessions to some 
humbler abode, the phone rang. 

He had a job! 

He could keep the bungalow! 

No doubt, we will see the great man on TV. No doubt, 
we will read his pronouncements on economic policy. But 
each time you sec his smug smile, or note that contented 
gleam in his eye, remember that it’s not high finance that 
has got him so happy. 

It is the prospect of continuing to live at 7 Thyagaraja 
Marg that keeps him cheerful. • 
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Assam GcmmorLokNathM^ra has a 
ci&efordliUs 








'r. <:■" 


• A mm with a suspect^ slipped disc 
limps into his chamber. The mm sitting 
at his desk across the roan aides the pati¬ 
ent to take a seat beside him. The prelimi¬ 
nary questions over, he chants some 
mmtras silently and then asks the mm 
to turn around so that he cm touch the 
exact spa m his back where the pain is 
acute. Two gentle taps and the pain is 
gone. 

• Mrs Maya Garodia, a portly housewi¬ 
fe from Guwahati, has a throa problem. 
Her voice is unusually husky for no cqipa- 
rera reason. She has been to various doc¬ 
tors, but no diagnosis has been done. 
She comes to this mirabk mm who goes 
through the same routine. A couple ttf 
mantras later, Maya. Garodia regains 

xher noMal voice. "1 have cleared her 
he says wiA m enigmatic 

'^sndie. 

H , est you coMbeettus map with 
some stnsetrcomer qgack. 
meet L6fe>.Nildi Misr^ the 
;^^^^3pveinor^ qfv Assam, and 
fVHHNagalai^Vho has perfected 
me tedurique of ntiiolra therqjy into a; 
fine ail. Bvmy SaSt^, die simwling > 


Raj Bhavan in Ouwrfiati ovolooidng 
die Brahmaputra turns into some kiodof 
an infirmaiy. And in his imposing chaih' 
her, the Governor, in between ids tuisy 
schedule, attends to a lOO^xld patients' 
suffering from diseases ranging from 
common cold to paralysis. , ' i 

But what exaedy is mantra dier^? 
Isn't it some kind of a miracle? No,' says 
Misra. "There is definitely a science ! 
behind it and diose who do not under' i 
stand it term it as a miracle." The Gover¬ 
nor goes on to explain: "Themis always 
an analytical, substantiate reason, 
behind whatever is happening, 1 puffed 
, at Mrs Garodia’s throat chanting a parti¬ 
cular mantra because I know y/hat js cau- 
' sing the huskiness. I directed the mantra 
at the windpipe and as soon as the wind¬ 
pipe received the .mantra the throat 
cleaied." 

But how do the mantras woric? "What 
I really do," says Misra, "is to send a 
sound, a high pessuie sound, like a lids* 
site. I^w, when you see a missile go 
from one place to another with a loc^ 
bead, you believe it because you see it. 
But when I do it,, you cannot see it, so 
you call it miracte,” exiduns the 
Governor. 
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Misra, who has been pracd^g ^is 
science for the past 23 years, picl^ up 
the technique ftom a sadhu in Manali. 
He Claims that he can even cure snake¬ 
bite patients fipom a distant place provid¬ 
ed the patient himself comes on the 
phone and talks to him. "I send a mantra 
through the telephone and the patient, if 
he is not already dead, gets cured,” says 
Lok Nath Misra. • 

In fact, Misra claims that mantras 
have the power to even charm deadly 
snakes into submission. The Raj Btiavan 
in Guwahati is surrounded by thick 
jungles, but the Governor discourages 
killing the snakes infesting the area. 
Snake-charmers are often called in to 
deal with the menace. 


So where did this business of mantra 





therapy really begin? It began as a 
hobby, recalls Misra. "Whenever I saw 
someone in pain, I felt that I must do 
something about it. Ultimately, I came 
in contact with a sadhu near Manali. 
After having picked up the initial tech¬ 
nique, 1 then met sadhus, sufis and fakirs 
at different places and collected about 
9,000-10,000 mantras from them. I have 
even collected mantras from places as 
distant as Philippines, Egypt, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Thailand and Iran," the Governor 
revealed. 

And what exactly are mantras? 
"Mantras are certain words which are 
supposed to be chanted. Actually, it is 
the sound vibration that works. Therefo¬ 
re, as soon as I know what the disea.se is, 
I chant the relevant mantra which cures 
the patient." 




IWTMfllWMWIIlM: the Governor 
supervising snake-catchktg 

■' 'V- ? 

E versindeheto^overtureOovbr- ,, 
nor of Assam in March wf, Misra, ^ 
registered homoeopath, attends u> 
idwut 9Q-100 pi^ents every Sunday in 
the Otiwahati ^j Bhsvan. Earlier, in his 
l^qiet^own ol ^hubs^war, he used td 


jiMiifiyiVfi fcib iiiiiii iilin : 








POWER OF THE PUFF: Lok Nath Misra attends to a patient in his chamber 


see at least 400 patients every Tuesday 
and Saturday for the past two-and>a*half 
decades. And all free of charge. In Guwa- 
hati, too, his reputation as a faith-healer 
'spread fast. Today, people from all 
walks of life trudge up the steep climb to 
Raj Bhavan every Sunday to get them¬ 
selves cured of all kinds of diseases. 

If there is a mystic quality surround- 
.ing Misra's mantra therapy, the man 
himself is no less awe-in.spiring. Misra 
says that he has not been to a doctor for 
the past 20 years and has never been inno- 
culated so far. Though, if he catches a 
cold, he sometimes takes a homoeopa¬ 
thic medicine. "I don't apply the 
mantras on myself," he says by way of 
explanation* A vegetarian diet and a 
soul is what keeps the Governor fit 
even in his late Sixties. '1f you are pure. 
in soul, you always disseminate pioOs 
thoughts. Let everybody be happy. Let 
the world be full of happiness." 

The most suiprising part of this treat¬ 
ment is that Misra does not give any kind 
of medicine. At times, pbtentising oil 
and water brought by die patients, but 
nothing beyond that. And, surprisingly, 
he has an answer for all kirKis of diseases 


except cancer for which he is yet to find 
a cure though he claims.that he can vast¬ 
ly reduce the pain brought about by 
cancer. 

T here are even stories of how patients 
suffering from acute paralysis, dis¬ 
charged from the best of the country’s 
hospitals as hopeless cases, coming to 
Misra’s chamter on stretchers and 
going back fully cured. Significantly, 
however, Mishra says he’s never been 

But what makes Misra take 
time off from his hectic 
itinerary to attend to the 
sick? "It*s a human aspect. 
If you can cure a person 
who is in agony, there is 
nothing like it. No other jpb 
can give you as much 
satisfaction" 


through a formal training in nnantra the¬ 
rapy. "It is auto training." he says half in 
jest. It is not handed down from the fami¬ 
ly either. 

His father was a politician who was 
one of the five persons responsible for 
the creation of the state of Orissa way 
back in 1936. Misra himself has had a 
successful stint in Parliament before reti¬ 
ring from active politics in the late Six¬ 
ties. It was only after a lot of persuasion 
by the Chandra Shekhar government at 
the Centre that he accepted the guberna¬ 
torial assignment in Assam at a time 
when the state was in turmoil. 

But what makes Misra take time off 
from his hectic itinerary to attend to the 
sick? "It’s a human aspect. If you can 
cure a person who is in agony, there is 
nothing like it. No other job can give you 
as much satisfaction as relieving some¬ 
body of pain and suffering," the Gover¬ 
nor says, even while furiously puffing at 
the abdomen of a youth suffering from 
acute gastritis. A few seconds later, the 
pain was gone. "Send in the next 
patient," Misra ordered hi^ aide- 
de-camp over the intercom. • 
mtkiA.'eoUbahi/amral$til I 
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Shop TILL 

YOU DROP 

It was a 
cross 

between the annual jam¬ 
boree called the Trade 
Fair and the Delhi shopp¬ 
ing area of Janpath. 

The venue: Taj Palace 
Intercontinental, New 
Delhi. And the occasion; 
the first-ever midnight 
bazaar organised in the 
capital. 

Small cubicles served 
as ‘stalls' and women wea¬ 
ring and selling ethnic 
Rajasthani ware were the 
hallmark of this week- 
long event, lasting from 7 
pm to 2 am. The stalls 
were grabbed by the usual 
suspects; Asha Modi put 
upone for her semi¬ 
precious jewellery, Roo- 
pam had one for ready- 



Ti4 Palaea’s mMnlgM baiaan 

to-wear stuff. Intercard tri¬ 
ed to sell its services at 
another, and Delhi socia¬ 
lite Livleen Sharma pitch¬ 
ed in with all that 
Rajasthani stuff. Nivea 
and Lakme were among 
those companies who dis¬ 
played the range of their 
products. 


Portrait OF A LADY 


Assume that 
when your 
mother was pregnant with 
you, your father commis¬ 
sioned some indigent arti¬ 
st to do a portrait of hers. 
Assume also that when 
the picture was ready, 
daddy thought it was too 
provocative and rejected 
it. And that the poor artist 
was so disheartened that 
he painted over it. 

Now, here’s your pro¬ 
blem. You’ve grown up 
and you want to trace the 
picture. But your father is 
dead. Your family has left 
the country of your birth. 
And you can’t find the arti¬ 
st. What do you do? 

Well, if you are Salman 
Rushdie, you turn the 
story of your quest for the 


painting into your new 
novel — The Moor’s Last 
Sigh. 

And you hope that this 
public quest will turn up 
the artist or the picture. 

And you pray that this 
time around neither Syed 
Shahabuddin nor the 
descendants of Imam 
Khomeini find your sear¬ 
ch offensive enough to 
provoke a riot, a ban, or a 
fatwa. 

Rualidl*: tiM pletHr*’* 
ttMtMlIg 



: • graat hit wNb OeUilltos 

And when there were 
beauty aids being flaunt¬ 
ed could Shahnaz Hus¬ 
sain be far behind? Of 
course not, Hussain was 
much the centre of attrac¬ 
tion in a much-too-loud 
orange dress. 

Delhiites pounced on 
this opportunity of beat- 


Star of 

SORTS 

|||||■||■|| Those who 
can. 

Those who can’t, com¬ 
ment. Take the case of 
Vijay Amritraj, the com¬ 
pulsive smiler who never 
quite made the global big 
league despite being 
regarded as India’s Great 
Tennis Hope. 

Now, our Vijay— 
fresh from such triumphs 
as Octopussy and tennis 
politics—has found a 
new role. He and his too¬ 
thy smile have been chos¬ 
en to anchor Star TV’s 
Wimbledon coverage. 
Unfortunately, the chan¬ 
nel appears to have failed 
to win the rights to cover 


ing the heat and turned up 
in thousands every night 
not only to shop, but aJso 
to rub shoulders with such 
celebrities as newsreader 
Gitanjali Aiyar, and smal¬ 
l-time actor Dalip Tahil, 
who came all the way 
from Bombay to inaugura¬ 
te the bazaar. 

The eating joints—the 
Blue Moon Pub and the 
Starlight Cafe—were 
as crazy as their names, 
with a cut-out moon wel¬ 
coming people to the 
place. For those wanting 
to boogie the night away 
there was the Twilight 
Zone with the amateurish 
Seby and the Wings play¬ 
ing every hackneyed old 
number you could think 
of. Not that anyone was 
complaining. And in the 
end, great fun was had by 
aH. 




VUay Amrltrnl: nowliM* 
hmt tiM flnals,aiain 

the entire tournament. 

So its coverage will 
' stop short of the finals. 
And perhaps, even of the 
semi-finals. 

Just like Vijay in his 
tennis heyday, eh,? 














To RUN OR 

NOT TO RUN 

It is, they 
say, very 
difficult to know a young 
, lady’s mind. And sprinter- 
fumdd-film star Ashwini 
Nachappa seems to be 
bent upon proving the 
truth of that adage, with 
her Hamletesque indeci- 
sion on whether to run or 
not to run. 

One day, the dusky que¬ 
en of the track vaguely 
implies that she is ready to 
abandon athletics once 
and for all. But the next 
day, when she sees her 
confused utterances assu¬ 
ming the shape of state¬ 
ments in print, Nachappa 
hits the panic button and 
accuses the journalist of 
fanciful reporting. 

If Ashwini is to be 
believed—and she may 
well change her mind yet 



AahwInI Nachappa: prowHraiiiMit Mum? 

again—she has tempora- I non-participation in the 


rily withdrawn from the 
sporting arena because of 
a rather serious injury to 
her tendon. Hence, her 


Barcelona Olympics. 

But thoughts of retire¬ 
ment are yet far from her 
mind. 


Women of i 

You’ve got 
to grant 
them this much; they are 
among the most visible of 
our politicians. And, per¬ 
haps, it was this propensi¬ 
ty for staying in the news 
that led to Jayalalitha and 
Girija Vyas being honour¬ 
ed with the Mahila Shiro- 
mani Awards for the 
Women of the Year. 

In Vyas’ case, of cour¬ 
se, that would be the tele¬ 
vision news. The deputy 
minister for information 
and broadcasting is never 
too far from the TV came¬ 
ras, whether she is inaugu¬ 
rating a new Doordarshan 
transmitter, or escorting 


SUBSTANCE 

Prime Minister Narasim- 
haRaotothedais. 

ConApared to Vyas, 
Jayalalitha’s is a much 
lower profile (not that this 
is any great achievement). 
But for all that, it is diffl- 
CMfVa Vyac and JaydalHin: 


cult to miss the Tamil 
Nadu chief minister’s 
bulk, encased as it is in a 
voluminous cape. 

» Well, clearly those 
who matter haven’t miss¬ 
ed it. Hence the award for 
the Woman of the Year. . 
Of course, she has to 
share it with Girija Vyas. 
ramataring In the nawa helps 



Ef\RTH 

TONES 

Over the last 

fortnight, all 
roads appeared to lead to 
Rio. And that’s where the 
work of that master pain¬ 
ter from Bengal, Bikash 
Bhattachaiya,was headed 
too. 

Commissioned by the 
Centre of Environment 
Education, Ahmedabad, 
to produce the canvas 
which would serve as a j 
representative statement 
of the Third World on the 
current state of the earth, 
Bhattacharya outdid him- 
self in the depiction of an 
old woman and a child, 
symbolising the weakest 
and the most needy. 

In case you missed the 
point, there was a quote ] 


Ths painting for ths Mo 

from Mahatma Gandhi to 
nudge you in the right 
direction; "Recall the face 
of the poorest and the wea¬ 
kest person whom you 
may have seen, and ask 
yourself if the step you 
contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him..." 

And yes, the painting 
was a great hit at the 
summit. • 













THE WAY TO A MAN'S HEART 




Good food. Because it nourishes the spirit 
as much as it does the body. 

That's why we offer such a fabulous 
inflight menu: the best of continental dishes 
with premium wines and your favourites from 
our exciting Indian cuisine. 


We want you to feel at home. 

And that's not all. You'll also love the 
entertainment: music and movies that are the 
current rage in India and ail over the world. 

Come, fly Air-India. You'll enjoy it with all 
your heart. 


FLY WITH YOUR VERYowi^ nwMW ruTCirff 



HTA2Z75R 
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TheeyeisanaMthelisedbyusiiigalocai A capsiilolonqr needle is inserted through the 

anaesthetic and a 9/lOnini incision is made on indsionand the iens is romoved except the 
the junction of clear cornea and white portion of posterior capsuie in dMerent steps. The capsule 

the^eball is then polished and made ready for the lOL 



A closer look 


Intra Ocular Lens implant is the new cure for cataract patients 


I I requires a simple surgery to 
remove a cataract from the eye, 
but the process has always been a 
bothersome one for the patient. 
Especially, the post-operative per¬ 
iod when one had to invariably wear 
thick lenses with a restricted field of 
vision. No longer. 

Take the example of Lalita. A craft- 
swoman by profession, she nearly lost 
her job when the cataract started affect¬ 
ing her normal eyesight. Her ophthalmo¬ 
logist advised her to get them removed 
without any further delay. He offered 
her a choice from the following: 

• To undergo a conventional surgery, 
which mean’t hospitalisation for two- 
four days, and thereafter wearing thick 
glasses with rcstricted visual field, 

• To have an Intra Ocular Lens (lOL) 
implant after the cataract removal, 
which offered quicker "rehabilitation" 
(usually within a couple of days after the 
operation) and most infiportant, the 
method guaranteed a near normal vision. 

Lalita opted for the latter and today, 
she continues her needle work \Vith a 
smile. ^ 

Contrary to popular belief, lOL 


implantation is not a new medical pheno¬ 
menon, It traces its origin to World War 
II, when a British doctor, Dr Harold 
Ridley, observed that some pilots of the 
British Air Force sustained eye injuries 
from perspex (acrylic) splinters. What 
was remarkable was that these acrylic 
bits inside the eye did not cause any irrita¬ 
tion, even though the human body is 
known to reject any foreign particle. 
This gave Dr Ridley the brainwave to 
develop a lens made df plastic derivative 
—polymethyl metha acrylate (PMMA). 
The advantage of PMMA over glass was 
its optical quality and its light weight. 

I n India, lOL implant is still in its infan¬ 
cy. Unestimat^ figures suggest that 
only ten per cent of the total cataract vic¬ 
tims in the country have lens iniplants. 
"Although micro-surgical proc^ures 
are gaining popularity, this does not 
mean that the conventional system will 
become obsoleteV says Dr Debnath 
Chattopadhyay of the Regional Institute 
of Ophthalmology (RIO), Calcutta. 

According to Dr Somdutt Prasad, ano¬ 
ther doctor at the RIO, "Despite increas¬ 
ing popularity and improved tech¬ 
niques, not all cataract sufferers will 
benefit from lOL impl^ts." Why? He 


explains, "Cataract patients can be divid¬ 
ed into categories on the basis of certain 
conditions, which ultimately helps in 
deciding whether or not the patient is sui¬ 
table for an implant. For instance, 
people having diabetic retinopathy, dis¬ 
placed cataracts or those with a recurr¬ 
ing history of iritis/uveitis are unsuitable 
for implants." 

Dr Prasad also highlights the benefits 
of implant technology. Till a few years 
back, four to seven days of hospital sa- 
tion was needed for cataract removal. 
And after the operation, the jperipheral 
vision was now rcstricted to 40-60 
degrees as compared to normal vision of 
160 degrees. The prescribed glasses 
have high magnification and are heavy. 
In addition, the patient faces a problem 
of spherical aberration —that is straight 
lines appear bent, square objects beco¬ 
me round — and worst of all, he suffers 
from what is known in medical parlance 
as "jack-in-the-box" effect. In contrast, 
the implant patient can quickly adjust to 
the surroundings wi^ a near to normal 
vision. 

ome opthalmologists feel that a lot 
of cataract patients seem to be appre¬ 
hensive of lOL implants due to some 
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The lOL is lns 0 rt»dthnMigh the incisional Rne sutures (half the thickness of human hair) is 

finniy placed on the posterior capsuie exactly in used lor stitches 

the physhdogicat position where the m^nai 
ciyf^Hine tens was 
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existing myths, which is probably the 
reason for a low percentage of implant 
cases in India as compared to other 
countries; 

• Myth I: The cataract has to mature 
before it can be removed surgically. 

Not true, says Dr Debnath Chatto- 
padhyay. Actually, the cataract is used 
to describe the condition of opacifica¬ 
tion of the crystalline lens of the eye. 
The normally transparent lens turns 
opaque, leading to blindness. The affect¬ 
ed lens can be removed at any stage. 

• Myth 2: Cataract can be cured by 
medicines. 

Certainly not. There is no medical 
treatment for arrest or cure of cataract 
formation. It is a degenerative process 
and it starts and proceeds by itselh 

• Myth 3: lOL implant is a different pro¬ 
cess when compared to conventional 
cataract operations. 

Not true. In both the cases, the cata¬ 
ract is first removed from the lens capsu¬ 
le by the same process. The lens implant 
takes place only after the affected lens 
has been removed. 

• Myth 4: lOL implant is very expen¬ 
sive, and that only Imported lens are 
used. 

Not really. The lens technology has 
arrived in India and good quality Indian 
lenses are now used in over 90 per cent 

of in^lantcases. The availatnlity of Indi- 
- - -- 
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an substitutes has considerably reduced 
the cost factor. 

• Myth S: That complications arise fol¬ 
lowing lOL implants. 

With modem tools and techniques, 
the incidence of complication compares 
favourably with the conventional 
method. No one can guarantee a cent per 
cent success rate in any case. Dr Vijay 
Pahwa of Eye Micro-surgery Centre, 
Calcutta, says, "Late complications are 
rare if the post-operative stage has been 
uneventful." 

Dr Prasad adds, "We don’t recom¬ 
mend contact lens for elderly people 
after a cataract removal because of prac¬ 
tical problems'." He emphasises, "Our 
real job is to get the workable vision 
rather than cosmetic appeal." 

The future of lOL implants appears to 
be Inight in India. Especially since good 
quality lens are being' made in the 
country. This is a breakthrough of sorts 
and has brought down the cost considera¬ 
bly. With lOL implant, post-operative 
delays in vision adjustment have been 
considerably reduced and the patient 
can now resume his/her normal woric 
within a short span. 

But there is still one problem. All the 
lens used till now — even the imported 
varieties — have fixed focal lengths, 
which is why spectacles ate needed for 
vision adjustment. This could be overco¬ 
me with a multifocal lens, which is still 
being experimented with. • 
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W ^ide-cycd students 

absorbing every bit of 
wisdom being dispens¬ 
ed by the teacher have 
become a thing of the 
past in Bihar. Nowadays, teachers and 
students co-exist in an atmosphere of 
mutual suspicion, with each blaming the 
other for the abysmal level of education 
in the state. Criminalisation, casteism 
and communalism have made inroads 
into schools and universities. 

The institutions arc turning out more 
gun-toting criminals than students, who 
are eventually protected by politicians. 
Parallel institutes of learning, right from 
the secondary to the post-graduate 
levels, are to be found all over Bihar, and 


for students who are loath to study, 
degrees are available at a price. Pupils 
accuse their teachers of being more inter¬ 
ested in fattening their wallets through 
private tuitions. The teachers, in turn, 
claim that the students are simply unwill¬ 
ing to put in hard work, a tendency that 
is best-exemplified by sparsely- 
attended classes. Politicians, too, are 
accused of exploiting students to secure j 
their vote-banks. 





It isn’t as if all this took place over^ 
night. In Bihar, successive chief mini¬ 
sters have tried to mould the education 
system to their advantage. No wonder, 
teachers pander to politicians to further' 
their own interests at the expense of the 
students’. 

It all makes for a mes^ state of 
affairs. The ball was set rolling during 
the chief ministership of Mahamaya Pra¬ 
sad, wd like a legacy, the manipulative 
practice was passed on to his successors. 
Available police statistics indicate that 
25,000 history-sheeters are at present 
registered as students in assorted institu¬ 
tions. Concentrated mostly in Pauia 
University, Magadh University, Ranchi 
University and Bihar University, these 









aati-socia] elements have been chaiged 
with aimes ranging from robbery to 
murder. 

Vice-chancellors (VCs) are helpless 
in that they do not ^dare to take action 
against these stuilents. The vice'- 
chancellor of Patna University says that 
several letters have been sent to the state' 
home department and the relevant poli¬ 
ce statiqps, seeking cooperation in expel¬ 
ling the studertts with criminal records, 
but nothing has come of it. A senior poli¬ 
ce officer told Sunday that, "in fact, 
these criminals actually form the armies 
of politicians". With that kind of infor¬ 
mation, it is little wonder that the police 
do not act. 

P resent chief minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav’s tenure, however, has allow¬ 
ed the student-criminal to flourish. The 
Kurmis and the Yadavs, particularly in 
the student community, have become 
increasingly militant. Home department 


sources claim that there are at least 
1,200 undergibuiid arms manufacturing 
units in Patna, Munger and other-dis¬ 
tricts of central Bihar which are run by 
students. Country-made weapons arc 
supplied to party workers, r^ardless (rf* 
affiliation, at cut-rate prices. Smiths 
from the towns are hired on a contract 
basis. 

Sporadic police raids have done little 
to discourage the setting up of these 
arms factories. In recent raids, huge 
quantities of arms were seized in places 
like Palamu and Giridih, and hundreds 
of yobths arrested under the Arms Act. 
Within a matter of days, a majority of 
those arrested were out on bail. Again, 
the criminal-politician nexus was at 
work. 

The mushrooming growth of private 
institutions in connivance with politicia¬ 
ns in Bihar has made education virtually 
irrelevant. In most cases, these colleges 
are simply set up to award degrees at a 


price. Students can become insora.-j 
graduates without having to go thm Ai 
the rigours of attending classes. 0^' 
450 such institutions exist in the stat^I 
They are also, affiliated in someway or' 
the other to the recognised Universities 
of Bihar such as Magadh, Ranchi and 
Bh^alpur, to name just a few. These 
in.stitutions are usually named after poli¬ 
tical heavyweights, .such as Jagannath 
Mishra, L.P. S^i (Congress-I MP), for¬ 
mer chief ministers S.N. Sinha and Kar- 
poori Thakur. Even if they do not accord 
legitimacy, the names indicate who 
exactly the institutions* godfathers are, 
deterring police action and the like. 

Academic positions are up for grabs, 
of course, at a price. In Bihar’s educa¬ 
tion system, money talks. Between Rs 
25,000 to Rs 30,000 is good for the post 
of principal, or at least, an assistant prin- 
cipalship. Prices for positions at other 
levels depend on the institution’s loca¬ 
tion and affiliation. For example, fls 
10,000 to Rs 15,000 is the going rate for 
a middle-level position at Ranchi 
University, and Rs 6,000 to Rs. 
10,000, at the less prestigious Bhagalpur. 
University. Says B.N. Singh, a senior 
professor in the labour and social welfa¬ 
re department of Patna University, 
"Since the posts for principals and 
teachers are for sale in these colleges, 
there is no question on acting within the 
guidelines of the University Grants 
Commission (UGC)." Significantly, 
teachers of dubious merit and with 
strong political connections, get 
appointed. 

D ,r J.C. Jha is an eminent educationist 
who recently retired from the post¬ 
graduate history department of ^na 
University. He says, "Criminalisation 
inside the campus is the product of the 
undue interference of politicians and the 
government." Mass cheating, admis¬ 
sions at gunpoint, teachers hatemising 
with politicians and the misuse of UGC 
funds have turned institutions into'battle¬ 
fields, according to Jha. 

Dr Damodar Thakur, Bihar’s former 
director of higher education, believes 
that the involvement of politicians and 
the education mafia in burgeoning priva¬ 
te colleges is simply a fallout of the 
escalating "caste war" that afflicts 
Bihar. The failure of the government in 
checking up on the credentials of 
teachers has also added to "lawlessness" 
on campuses, says Thakur. The presen¬ 
ce of private armies founded on caste 
lilies in Bihar’s educational institutions. 
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So what? 





Many companies have excellent records in Industrial 
relations, so ^diat’s the fuss about? 


So the difference is that we have not lost a single day’s 
production since our inception in 1969. 

So perhaps our 12,000 employees are motivated 
differently. Committed to the job. Which is why our 
capacity utilization has consistently been over 91% 

—well above international standards. 



So what’s more, our people arc even involved in 
training en^eers and technicians from Iran, Malaysia 
and Thailand. 

So our current turnover of Rs 1964 crores will more 
than double in the next five years. Aided by an ongoing 
investment plan of Rs 5000 crores in 21 concurrent 
projects. 

So we were rated the “World’s Best Performing 
Petrochemical Company’’ by Chemical Insist, London. 

So what more? 

Indian 

Petrochemicals 
Corporation 
Limited 
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is all part ofthc "bullying tactics used for 
adopting unfair means during examina’ 
tions", he says. 

Seemingly, vice-chancellorships 
have become political posts. Every time 
there is a change in government in 
Bihar, VCs have to relinquish their 
posts. College principals, too, live a jitte¬ 
ry existence, worrying if a new vice- 
chancellor will allow them to continue. 
In Bihar, a VC's average stint in office 
lasts for eight to 12 months. The few 
who prove to be capable administrators, 
find themselves pushed into a comer 
and at the mercy of the politicians. 

As for the teachers, they are appoint¬ 
ed on the basis of high mark.s obtained in 
examinations. But then, most examina¬ 
tion halls do not have invigilators, and 
not a few come out with flying colours. 
The examinations themselves are marr¬ 
ed by large-scale cheating, and the leaka¬ 
ge of question.^ at all levels has become 
routine. 

The authorities are advised not to take 
any action against students resorting 16 
unfair means during examinations. Says 
a former VC of Bihar University, “Ke/i 


Lci/oo raj ki pariksha hai ," (this is how 
examinations are held under the Laloo 
raj), a pointed dig at the chief minister 
for allowing education to go to seed. 

Prof. S.K. Bose, chairman of . the 
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Bihar Secondary School Examination 
Board (BSSEB)» says, *'We generally 
produce criminals who arc being grabb¬ 
ed by the education mafia and then used 
by the politicians." But Bose also bla¬ 
mes the students' guardians. He 
believes that they are not interested in 
education, but the degree. If foUl means 
arc necessary to get a degree, so be it. 
Even the chairman of the BSSEB is forc¬ 
ed to admit that 'might is right' during 
examinations in Bihar. 

Over 4,500 schools have been taken 
over by the government, even though 
the state simply cannot afford added 
expenditure. In some ways, this has giv¬ 
en the criminal element a greater say in 
academic matters. Undoubtedly, poli¬ 
tics always hovers in the background. 

The principal of Patna Women’s Col¬ 
lege, Sister Liceria, has' managed to 
keep her institution from getting tangled 
with politics. The college has its own 
governing body and, says the principal, 
"We get pressure from the government, 
political leaders and hooligans. But wc 
are not allowing ourselves to sink like 
other institutions in the state." 

The decision of the state government 
prohibiting teachers from giving private 
tuition and establishing coaching clas¬ 
ses last year, caused a furore. It wasnT 
very long before various teachers’ asso¬ 
ciations look to the streets in protest. For 
many of the teachers, private tuitions are 
a secure source of income as the govern- | 
ment has often been erratic in handing 
out salaries. In .some cases, a few 
teachers haven’t been paid for the last 
six months. Of the 18,(XX) teachers on 
the state payroll, about 2,5(X) run their 
private tutorials. 

W ith criminaiisation and castcism 
being a part and parcel of life in 
Bihar, it was inevitable that they would 
enter the field of education. As it turns 
out, they have not only made an entiy, 
but have firmly entrenched themselves 
in Bihar’s academic life. It doesn’t help 
that the government and politicians have 
created an environment that has allowed 
this state of affairs to continue. The foul¬ 
ed atmosphere has proved to be a deterr¬ 
ent to those who are interested in pursu¬ 
ing a serious academic or teaching car¬ 
eer. It appears that for quite some time to 
come, those with genuine academic aspi¬ 
rations, would do welHo make a move 
into other states. 

For, the rot has well and truly set in 
Bihar’s schools and colleges. • 










BUSINESS DIARY 


■ Monty rises 

W ho will succeed 
Finance secretary 
Geethakrishnan? The 
betting is that the economic 
affairs secretary, Montek 
Ahluwalia will get the job. 
This has provoked some 
resentment within the ranks 
of the IAS because officers 
say he is not senior enough.* 
But then, Ahluwalia is not an 
IAS officer, so others say 
that those rules don’t apply. 
Besides, there is a precedent: 
Bimal Jalan, a non-cadre 
officer, was V.P. Singh’s 
finance secretary. 


Ahluwalia: not an IA$7 So 
what? 

Meanwhile, as the move 
to oust the RBI governor, S. 
VenkiIaramanan, gathers 
momentum, Gopi Arora has 
emerged as the favourite to 
succeed him. 


■ The jinxed 
building 

O ne hitherto unreported 
fallout of the collapse of 
Harshad Mehta has been its 
effect on the tony apartment 
building in Worli, where the 
fat man had a large flat. 

Originally, the structure 
housed the Poonam 
International Hotel, which 
consistently lost money. It 
was then sold to a 
businessman who renamed it 
Central Park Hotel and lost 
even more money. Finally, 
he went bust. 


HEARD AT THE RESERVE 
BANK OF INDIA 

Manmohm Singh aaM that hla 
pollciaa wouM attract foreign 
funds to India and thoy have. 
Standard Chartorod has Just 
brought In BS million pounds to 
cope with tho socuritlos scam 

A CYNICAL BANKER 



Mehta: black sheep, after all 
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BAROMETEf^ 


What\s up at the tourism and civil 
aviation ministry' 

Indian Airlines: In a bad way The unions are acting up 
again, the new managing director doesn’t take over till next 
month and the on-time performance has collapsed 


The Airports Authorities: The idiotic distinction 
between the National Airports Authority of India (NAAI) 
and the International Airports Authority of India (lAAl) has 
still to be removed. On the whole, it is the NAAI that is 
performing better with an action plan, while the lAAl is a bit 
of a wasteland 


Air India: Chairman Yogi Deveshwar has finally got 
through to the rank and file His ambitious plans for the 
airline make a lot of sense If all goes well, then the airline 
could recover its former glory 


Tourism: The super-success of the year Last 
December. 203.000 tourists visited India, an all-time 
record. Even April and May. traditional dull months, have 
seen a record number of arrivals — 134,000 in April and 
123,000 in May. 1992 promises to be the best year in 
history. 


Charters: Probably the future of Indian tourism All 
charter operators are getting clearances in 24 hours and 
the skies are full of jumbos, bringing people to India Last 
year, there were 125 charter flights. In the first few months 
of this year alone, there have been 320. 



Then, it was turned into a 
fancy apartment building 
with central air-conditioning 
and exorbitant service 
charges. When Mehta 
moved in a few years ago, he 
ingratiated himself with his 
neighbours by handing out 
stock tips in the elevator. 

Suddenly, everyone 
believed that the jinx on the 
building had been broken 
and the prices of flats shot up. 

Now that the big bull has 
hit the dust, the residents 
have all disowned him. 
(Apparently, they avert their 
eyes, each time they bump 
into a member of his family 
in the lift.) And the sceptics 
say that perhaps the building 
is unlucky, after all. 

■ Oirr Buddha 

T he Buddha industry 
flourishes. India missed 
out on the Bernardo 
Bertolucci film (he’ll shoot 
in Nepal), but we've got 
Mira Nair’s version As the 
sole reason for India's 
rediscovery of the Buddha is 
a desire to tap the Japanese 
market, the betting is that 
when Nair says she’ll east an 
‘Asian’ as Sakyamuni, she 
means a Mongoloid type, 
who the Japs can identify 
with — and not an Indian as 
she has led us to believe. 

Meanwhile, Air India 
discovered that there's 
money to be made in 
‘Buddha tourism’ — 
packages of Japanese 
tourists are taken to Gaya 
and other places of Buddhist 
pilgrimage and yen keeps 
flooding in. 

Latest city to seek profits 
from the Buddha: 

Hyderabad. The city’s hotel 
boom is predicated on the 
assumption that plane-loads 
of Japanese will fly in to see 
the giant Buddha statue, 
when it is finally erected. 

Strange that it took India 
2,000 years and the rise of 
the yen to rediscover the 
Buddha! • 
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SOhT DRINKS 


Bottled 

up*? 

> 1 • 



Pepsi Foods submits a 
new set of proposals to 
the government — 
and prepares to face 
competition from 
Coca-Cola 


han — siarled ringing loud and clear as 
soon as Rajan Pillai announced a joint- 
venture with Coke on 22 October, last 
year. 

Pepsi’s managing director, Ramesh 
Vangal, appears to have put up a brave 
face. Says Vangal: "I think Coke’s entry 
is healthy. It will stimulate growth. 
More importantly, it will depoliticise 
the industry, which has been extremely 


political. We have competed with Coke 
in 151 countries. We will compete with 
them in India as well." 

However, in spite of his determination 
to meet the challenge, Pepsi is ruffled. 
The company’s main disadvantage has 
been the strict terms and conditions it 
had agreed to when it entered the Indian 
market in September 1988. These con¬ 
trast with the liberal terms granted lately 
to Coca-Cola, its rcpre.sentatives 
complain. 

For example, Britco, the joint venture 
of Rajan Pillai and Coca-Cola, will have 
no export commitment. As per the 
Britco proposal, it will only have an 
export target of Rs 100 crore by the tenth 
year of its operation. Against this, Pepsi 
has a commitment of exporting 50 per 
cent of its total turnover each year. 

The most unfair restriction, Pepsi 
laments, has to do with soft drinks. Pepsi 


Pepsi’s main disadvantage has been the 
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must reslricl its soft drink sector to 25 
per cent of its total tuniover. Brilco has 
no limit on soft drink sales. Instead, it 
has been set a soft drink sales target of 
40 per cent of its turnover, by the end of 
its tenth year of operation. 

A few months after the Coca*Cola pro¬ 
posal was cleared last October, Pepsi 
submitted a proposal to the government, 
asking for a revision of its original 
terms. Some of its suggestions were: 
increa.sed equity capital; a change in its 
shareholding pattern; a revision of terms 
of approval, in line with the new industri¬ 
al policy; the use of brand names and 
trade marks of Pepsico for products 
meant for domestic consumption and 
revocation of the restrictions on import 
of proprietary ingredients and allowing 
imports as per the import poliey, enforc¬ 
ed from time to time. 

What does this mean in real terms? If 


the government agrees to the Pepsi pro¬ 
posal, then PepsiCo Inc. (USA) will 
increa.se its equity from Rs 9.97 crore to 
Rs 35.48 crore. Voltas will increase its 
equity from Rs 6 crore to Rs 35.48 
crore. But Punjab Agro will not increase 
its shareholding, which will remain at 
Rs 9.03 crore. According to the new pro¬ 
posal. if Punjab Agro disinvests further. 

then its di.sinvest- 
meni will be taken 
up by Pepsico Inc. 

In addition, Pepsi 
has requested a 3:1 
Ibreign exchange 
inflow-outflow 
balance. Earlier, it 
was 5:1 over a ten- 
year period. But 
most important was 
its application, ask¬ 
ing for a revision of 
the 25 per cent limi¬ 
tation on soft drinks, 
as a part of its total 
turnover. While the 
Foreign Investment Promotion Board 
cleared Pepsi's proposal for expanding 
its share capital, the other terms and con¬ 
ditions have been referred to the fexxJ 
processing ministry. Putting it plainly, 
Vangal says: "Wc would expect a level 
field between us and the terms given to 
C(Ka-Cola." 

Official opinion in the food process¬ 
ing ministry, however, is divided. Har¬ 
dliners believe, Pepsi should live with 
the conditions it had agreed to. Others 


PEPSI’S 
PROCESSED FOODS 
FACTORY AT 
2AIWRA 

Pepsi Foods has a 
commitment of 
exporting 50 per 
centofitstotai 
turnover each year 



Coca-Cola wiJO add a thir^ 
dimension to the 
formidable competition 
between Pepsi and Parle In 
the Indian soft drink 
market 


Strict terms it 



agree that Pepsi and Coca-Cola ’should 
be on equal footings. Vangal himself | 
answers questions on why he is demand¬ 
ing new terms, by invoking the argu¬ 
ment of the country's liberalised econo¬ 
mic regime: "It is like rupee- 
convertibility. When the environment 
changes, the climate changes, everybo¬ 
dy gets the benefit of the new sunshine 
and rain." 

Pepsi is fighting a hard battle in the 
soft drink market, which is estimated at 
Rs 1,200 crore and which continues to 
grow. 

The advertisement war is a reflection | 
of the cut-throat battle for the 110 mill¬ 
ion case-per-year soft drink market. 
F'rorn Pepsi’s boast of ‘Yehi hai right 
choice baby’ to Parle’s invitation to 
Ta.ste the thunder', soft drink jingles 
have become all too familiar to con¬ 
sumers. Promotional schemes have also 
been thrown in. Parle remains the 
leader, with over 55 per cent of the mar¬ 
ket, as of 1991. Pepsi claims to have a 
market share of 20 per cent. 

Explains Vangal: ".I think that the soft 
drink market in India has grown in 
value, mainly because the prices have 
gone up. The prices have gone up 
because of higher excise value and U'ans- 
portation costs." He added: "The soft 
dnnk market has great potential. But in 
order to reali.se this potential, we will 
have to invest in things such as infra¬ 
structure. The soft drink industry is a 
great employment generator. Exclud¬ 
ing the transport industry, the soft drink 
industry generates more employment 
than any other industry." 

Pepsi’s executives arc confident and 
optimistic about the government deci¬ 
sion on the new proposal that they have 
submitted. For the time being, the Pepsi- 
Parle battle continues unabated, with 
both parties accusing each other of 
resorting to dirty games. 

Unperturbed by allegations that he is 
using every trick in the book to violate 
the rules originally set for him (see 
inteniew), Vangal vows to carry on the 
war. "Our fight with our competitors in 
the market is not a personal war. This is a 
business war." And he concluded with 
his favourite line: "As for Pepsi, all 1 
would like to say is: ‘Yehi hai right choi¬ 
ce baby 
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INTERVIEW 

“Competition here, is 
hwked upon as a threat” 


Ramesh Vangal, managing director of Pepsi Foods, speaks about 
his company and the soft drink market in India 


Thirty-seven^year-old Ramesh 

Vangal, managing director of Pepsi 
Foods Limited, was a picture of confi¬ 
dence, as he sat behind his desk on the 
Uth floor of the Mohan Dev Building on 
New Delhi's Tolstoy Marg. On a shelf 
behind him, sat the entire range of neat¬ 
ly packed Pepsi products —from shrim¬ 
ps to Basjnati rice. A graduate of the 
Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology (IIT), Powai, and 
the Umdon Business 
School, Vangal has come 
a long way from .selling 
soap in Egypt to .selling 
food in India. Starting 
I with a .senior marketing 
post in Procter & Gam¬ 
ble, Vangal went on to 
take over as Pepsi's first 
t managing director. He 
faced a stiff challenge 
from another Ramesh 
. then—Parle 'sChauhan 
— a battle that inspired 
countless stories and 
over 200 parliamentary 
questions on the Ameri¬ 
can multinational. And 
even as the war between 
Parle and Pepsi rages 
on, another American 
giant, Coca-Cola, promi¬ 
ses to add more fizz to the 
battle. But Vangal is 
determined to fight it out. 

E.xcerpts from an 
interview: 

r 

Sunday: What would 
you list as the achieve¬ 
ments of Pepsi Foods 
Limited, since it was 
established in India in 
1989 ? 

Ramesh Vangal: Pepsi 
has achieved a great deal. 

In agro-processing, thi*s 
_ 


year we will process 40,000 tonnes 
of food and vegetables, compared to the 
next highest processor, Wirnco, who has 
an off-lake of 15,000 tonnes. Nijjer 
Agro is a close third. There has been a 
considerable increase in Pepsi’s revenue 
and in the yield of the fanners, ever since 
we came in. The key contribution of 
Pepsi is in providing an integrated 


spccimm of technology from lab to land 
to factory to market. We should start, 
not from the factory but from the market 
and go backwards to the land. 

We have also made a major contribu¬ 
tion in the export area. We have, in a 
short time, and despite many problems, 
established an export machine. In fact, 
we have been accredited the status of an 
export house. In the first 
partial year of March 
1990-91, we exported to 
the tune of Rs 9 crore. In 
the corresponding period 
in 1991-92, our exports 
were worth Rs 23 crore. 
For the current fiscal 
year, we have estimated 
that our exports will 
touch Rs 60 crore. 
Exports have been 
around 65 per cent of our 
turnover. Wc arc clearly 
an export-oriented 
:ompany. 

Exports from India are 
difficult. Our focus has 
been on value-added 
exports. We are selling 
products into the Pepsi 
system, which is clearly 
incremental. We sell our 
agro products under the 
brand name of Seasons 
Harvest, abroad. We sell 
products that arc design¬ 
ed to specifications. We 
are selling trucks with a 
body done up. We have 
•got an order worth Rs 4 
crOre, made by Swaraj 
Mazda. They are not ordi¬ 
nary trucks, but made 
accordingTo the specifica¬ 
tions of Pepsi. We have* 
got a whole bunch of hard¬ 
ware items that we are sel¬ 
ling to the Pepsi system. 
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"Our percentage of 
soft drinks is only 
around 22 per cent 
ofthetotai 
turnover. I do not 
agree with what the 
critics allege" 



"Recently, we 
received a 
breakthrough 
order from a 
Japanese company 
called Khagome, 
for 800,000 tonnes 
of tomato paste" 
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In fact, recently we receiv¬ 
ed a breakthrough order from a very 
quality-conscious Japanese company 
called Khagome, for 800,000 tonnes of 
tomato paste. Khagome is a regufar sup¬ 
plier to Pi/./a Hut, which is a Pepsi com¬ 
pany. What I am saying is that the linka¬ 
ges are coming out, loud and clear. 

Q: But it has been reported that Pepsi 
has failed to meet its export commit¬ 
ments. Pepsi is also alleged to have cal¬ 
culated its exports from all its activi¬ 
ties, including exports of rice, shrimps 
and cashew nuts, and not exports of 
selected products, as agreed to In the 
letter of intent 

A: It is a complex situation There may 
be questions of interpretation. From my 
perspective, our interpretation is valid 
becau.se we have exported products 
which are incremental along the lines of 
our agreement. In any ease, it you look 
at it within the context of the new 
industrial policy and the approval of pro¬ 
jects like Coca-Cola, the conditions we 
have agreed to are a lot broader and 
tougher. Categorically slated, we have 
complied with our obligations to the 
government. As far as we are concerned, 
we have not defaulted. We have exceed¬ 
ed our export obligations, both on 
company-manufactured exports and on 
the total export basis. 

Q: Pepsi has claimed that its soft 
drink/ turnover is only 25 per cent of 
its total turnover, although it is alleg¬ 
ed that the figure Is actually as high as 
60 per cent of its total turnover. 

A: Our percentage of soft drinks is only 
around 22 per cent of the total turnover. I 
do not agree with what the critics allege. 

Q: A section of people feel that you 
have resigned from Pepsi and you are 
on your way out... 

A: The newspaper reports about my 
resignation are not true. 'Fhere are 
rumours, fast and furious, of my leaving 
Pepsi. At this moment, I have no plans to 
quit Pepsi. These things only serve to cre¬ 
ate concern and anxiety among sup¬ 
pliers etc. 

Q: Why is Parle so upset over your 
entry? 

A: A lot of Indian industries have been 
protected. Competition here, is looked 
upon as a threat. And competition 
assumes many forms. The rest I will 
leave to you. If you look at the extent of 
press coverage, we probably had more 


press coverage than any other project in 
the country. Why all the fuss? 

Q: Pepsi has reportedly been siphon¬ 
ing off huge amounts through "trans¬ 
fer pricing", involving deals with a 
front company abroad, that supplies 
machinery at inflated prices. 

A: All this is absolute trash. Some news¬ 
papers have alleged that we have siphon¬ 
ed off Rs 50 crorc. Our total imports are 
Rs 10 crore in foreign exchange. If 
anything, our equity capital has been rai¬ 
sed from Rs 25 crore to Rs 80 crorc. 
Pepsi has pumped in an inordinate 
amount of money. The allegation is 
ludicrous. Comparative interests find it 
cheaper to fight outside the market. 

Q: R^jendra Dara, in his book The 
Real Pepsi, The Real Story, has alleg¬ 
ed that Pepsi has resorted to shady 
deals. 


A: As far as he is concerned, I do not 
want to dignify his comments with an 
answer, because I do not want to dignify 
rubbish. 

Q: Pepsi has been accused of adopting 
a dubious split-price mechanism to 
evade excise duty. The cost of con¬ 
centrates has been split into two com¬ 
ponents — basic cost and royaity. 
Since no excise duty need be paid on 
royalty, Pepsi is able to pocket that 
component of the cost. Franchises too, 
benefit, as they are required to pay 
excise duty only on basic cost. 

A: Is royalty illegal? The concept of 
royalty exists in every business. And 
what we are charging, is a smalt amount 
of royalty. • 

IntarvlawadhyKatmt Narottam 
Tanna/Naw DaHU 
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PERSONALITY 

THE 

INVESTICATION 

OFACmZEN 

ABOVE SUSPICION 

Bhupen Dalai: is the establishment itself that rotten? 


IS cool finally de>crlcd him 
on 18 June. Thai was when 
the bi^ard of the Bombay 
Stock hxchangc (BSFo 
summoned Bhupendra 
(Bhupen) Dalai to explain his role in the 
securities scandal. 

Till then, Dalai had maintained a posi¬ 
tion of lofty disdain, dismissing sugges¬ 
tions that he was involved in the scandal 
as being unwananled and unsubstantia¬ 
ted. Suave, polished, media-savvy (he's 
a director of The Times of hului, alter 
all), Dalai acted as though ihcie had 
been some terrible mistake, and that 
things would soon be sorted out 

But on the evening <il 18 June, reality 
slapped Bhupen Dalai across his freshly- 
shaved cheek As Dalai wandered out of 
his car and attempted to stroll into ihe 
BSE building, his path was impeded by 
swarms of photographers. They pusheil, 
they shoved, they shouted of tensive 
questions at him, or to put it more sim¬ 
ply, they treated him in exactly the same 
way as they had Harshad Mehta. 

Suddenly, it came home to Dalai that 
the edifice his family had constructed 
around India’s financial system over 
several generations, was finally on the 
brink of collapse. But before that, it was 
his composure that collapsed. 

He reached out to restrain the photo¬ 
graphers. And when they would not be 
slopped, he turned violent. At least one 
photographer (from the Indian Express) 
was later to allege that Dalai had rough¬ 
ed him up. 

1a 


When the broker emerged, wan and 
weary, from the BSh, the photographers 
were waiting Dalai was gheraoed. They 
would not let him proceed unless he apo¬ 
logised Finally M.R. Mayya, executive 
director of the BSE. intervened and paci¬ 
fied the photographers. 

But I3alal knew he had gone tt)o far. 
Soon enough, he called up the Exptess , 
oflered explanations and made a 
near-apology 

A s the noose tightens around Bhu- 
pendra Dalai, the financial world 
has finally come to accept that the Rs 
3,()()() crore plus scam went far deeper 
than anyone had suspected at first. 

The spectacular collapse of Harshad 



To say that Dalai is part of 
the financial establishment 
is an understatement. In 
many ways, he is the 
establishment. Could such 
a man be part of the scam? 


Mehta came as no real surprise to the 
small group of brokers and regulators 
that has long controlled trading on B('m- 
bay's Dalai Street To them. Harshad 
Mehta was a vulgarian, a fat man m a Rs 
4(),(X)0 designer suit, who courted perso¬ 
nal publicity with the ardour ol Pooja 
Bedi. Even while he was al his peak, the 
financial establishment regarded Mehta 
as something ol an obscenity BSh offi¬ 
cials warned investors to be wary of his 
bull market, and the established brokeis 
w'hispered that he was a scam artist, who 
w'oLild burn out as soon as his consideia- 
ble bulk allowed. 

So, when the denouement came, (he 
overwhelming reaction was not one of 
shock but one of smugness. The financi¬ 
al establishment had made money for 
Itself by using its traditional inside know¬ 
ledge to exploit the bull market that 
Mehta had created. But it had never 
regarded him as one of its own. And as 
the Central Bureau of Investigation. 
(CBI) flung charge after charge at him, 
the top brokers shed crocodile tears for 
the small investors who had fallen for 
Mehta's bull, but privately, many heav¬ 
ed a sigh of relief that the market w as rid 
of Harshad and his ilk. 

But Dalai's case is different. To say 
that he is part of the financial establish¬ 
ment is an understatement: in many 
ways, he is the establishment. He comes 
from one of the commercial world’s 
leading families. As the son of Cham- 
paklal Dalai, who is regarded as the foun¬ 
ding father of government securities 
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hrokcnn^’ in ihis counliy, Bhiipen is lo 
ihe world ol scrips. wh»u the Birlas arc lo 
ihc world ol indusfry 

II IS no accidcnl lhal he was close lo 
ihc Birlas. and lhal he managed the 
public isMicsol sc\cral of ihcir compan¬ 
ies in India and abroad He is also a direc¬ 
tor ol IS public companies In addition 
to the Benncu Coleman connection, he 
IS also a director of Times Guaranty 
I uiancials, ihe group’s financial subsidi¬ 
ary, and has an interest in a press where 
main of the Bennett Coleman magazi¬ 
nes arc punted 

He IS on the board (d Lloyds Steel, 
Vanin Shipping, Bombay Swadeshi Sto¬ 
res and several other companies, and is 
sought out by indiisirialists when they 
want lo lake over companies or engineer 
complex deals He is said lo have helped 
B.R. Ruia lake over Killick Nixon, and 
was involved m the complicated share 
transactions lhal accompanied the 
Ambani takeover of Larsen and Toubro. 

For the CBI to suggest — as it has to 
journalists over the last fortnight — lhal 
It intends to name Bhupen Dalai in one 
of its FIRs, it must be reasonably confi¬ 
dent of its facts. 


Bombay’s financial establishment 
finds this hard lo believe. Harshad 
Mehta, yes, they knew lhal was coming. 
But Bhupen Dalai? 

D alai's Ide story is the kind ol saga 
that gels businessmen onto the 
covers of glossy magazines. (But consi¬ 
dering the number of business journals 
that canonised Harshad Mehta in this 
manner, perhaps that isn't such a big 
deal.) Bhupen joined his father’s firm in 
J962, after graduating in commerce 
from Bombay's Sydenham College 
While it was clear that he would inherit 
the business by virtue of birth, his collea¬ 
gues respected him for his ability to put 
in long hours and his innovative 
approach. 

In the early Sixties, before the slock 
market became a tipster’s paradise and 
brokers were transformed into yuppies 
who wore striped shirts and peered into 
video-screens, Dalai Street was a very 
different place. The capital markets 
were underdeveloped, brokers had little 
real clout, companies were unable to 
raise huge amounts of capital from the 
public and Dalai Street was merely one 


THE PUBLIC FAU 
OFAPRIVAT EMAN 

Dalai's composure 
finally cracked when he 
lashed out at 
photographers who 
jostled and pushed him 
at the BSE 


lane in a rabbit-warren of alleys, all see¬ 
mingly occupied by paunchy Gujarati 
gentlemen in (lowing dhotis. 

It is to the credit of Bhupen Dalai that 
he saw beyond this narrow world. He 
sensed that it was only a matter of lime 
belbre the capital market developed, and 
looked abroad lor his role models. At a 
time when foreign travel was a rarity, he 
was already picking up ideas from Wall 
Street and the City of London. He want¬ 
ed lo transform the conservative family 
firm into a Imancial services conglome¬ 
rate, lhal I'ully lapped the capital markets 
and served as a merchant bank. 

In 1973, the senior Dalai died and 
Bhupen was on his own. He became a 
member of the Bombay Stock Exchange 
in his own right and began taking an 
active interest in the market. He also 
looked (or new avenues. 

One such breakthrough came from 
abroad. He made Champaklal Invest¬ 
ment and Financial Consultancy 
(CIFCO) a major player in mobilising 
non-resident Indian (NRI) investment. 
The early catchment area was predicta¬ 
ble; prosperous CJujaratis in such East 
African countries as Kenya and Uganda. 
But then, he took CIFCO lo the Gulf and 
opened ofdces abroad. Today, CIFCO 
is a household name in Sharjah, Kuwait 
and Dubai. 

Another avenue for expansion w<is 
banking. In 1969, Dalai joined the board 
of the Bank of Karad At the time, it had 
deposits worth Rs 2 crore and just one 
dimly-lit branch near the slcKk 
exchange. Last year, it had 48 branches, 
held Rs 70 crore in deposits and its 
assets totalled Rs 89 crore. This growth 
was often attributed to Bhupen’s guidan¬ 
ce He was said lo have expanded the 
bank's conception of financial services 
and to have directed it to attract deposits 
from small traders. 

Nobody knew then that the success of 
the Bank of Karad could well be the 
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beginning of the end for Bhupendra 
Dalai. 

I n the public mind, there is just one 
securities seam and the grotesquely- 
overpubheised Marshad Mehta is at its 
centre. In tact, there are really two 
scams. The first invoKes Mehta's abili¬ 
ty to siphon funds out of the securities 
marker and to invest them in the stock 
e.Kchangc This scandal has received 
much alleiuion. 

Bill wliai has shaken the financial 
woikl IS the Rcseive Bank's eoniention 
lhal there is a second scam, involving 
(he Bank of Kaiad. Accoiding to the 
Janakiraman Committee report, the 
bank, m association with a broker called 
Hiien Dalai (most Bombay brokeis aie 
called Dalai, this does not mean that 
they are necessarily related), managed 


for its actions. 

In ordinary circumstances, this argu¬ 
ment would be enough to clear him. But 
neither the Reserve Bank nor the CBl 
are willing to believe him. Both reckon 
that he was at the centre of the scam. So 
far. the investigators have not produced 
any documentary evidence to prove this. 
But there is circumstantial evidence. 

• It is widely believed that Dalai was a 
guiding spirit at the Bank of Karad 
Nobody is prepared to accept that a 
small bank, set up to serve the needs of 
Maharashtra's farmers, could evolve a 
scheme of this comple.viiy without the 
help of a financial vv i/ard. 

• Acci^rdmg to the Janakiraman repoit, 
Bhupen ('hampaklal Devidas. a broker¬ 
ing firm owned by Bhupen Dalai, pul 



Bank of Karad: according to Dalai, he was a non-exacuti ve director of the 
bank and therefore cannot be held responsible for its actions 


to siphon away crores of rupees by issu¬ 
ing fake bank receipts (BRs) 

According to investigators, a small 
bank called the Metropolitan Coopera¬ 
tive Bank, issued false BRs, made out to 
the Bank of Karad. The latter then obtain¬ 
ed funds against these BRs. often from 
such respected insliluiions as the Stan¬ 
dard Chartered Bank and Canara Bank. 
Around Rs 1,700 croic were removed 
from the system, using this method 
Nobody is sure where the money 
went. One suggestion is that it went into 
the stock market. But records suggest 
lhal a lot of it is simply missing — it was 
either salted away or lent out through the 
himdi and Havala markets. 

Bhupen Dalai says that this may or 
may not be true, but that cither way, it 
has nothing to do with him. He w as a non¬ 
executive director of the Bank of Karad, 
and therefore cannot be held responsible 


through many transactions for the Bank 
of Karad 

• The Meiropoliian C'oopeiaiivc Bank 
transactions used the name of the Ruias 
of Killick Nixon Dalai's connection 
with the Ruias is well-know n. 

• Many ot those directly involved in the 
Bank of Karad-Meiropolitan Bank 
deals, have very close links with Bhupen 
Dalai. Hi!en D.ilal and anoihei broker 
called J.P. Gandhi. Ot the two, Gandhi 
actually operates out ot Bhupen Dalai's 
office. 

• Standard Chartered officials have 
been asked by the Reserve Bank to 
explain why ihcir's was the only foreign 
bank to accept BRs IVom the Bank of 
Karad and the Metropolitan Bank. Their 
answer apparently was that they bcliev-, 


ed that Bhupen Dalafs involvement lent 
legitimacy to the transaction. 

H ow conclusive is all of this? While 
the feeling is growing within Bom¬ 
bay's financial circles lhal Bhupen 
Dalai was actually involved in these tran¬ 
sactions, it is hard to see how the CBl 
can secure a conviction on the basis of 
the evidence it has so far divulged. 

Perhaps, this is why Bhupen Dalai 
was not named in the first two FIRs, 
even though the bureau claims that he 
will probably be named in the third. 
Dalai's own altitude has been ^ine of 
aggressive innocence Soon after his 
name first surfaced, he paid for ads in all 
the major newspapers. Fhese adveitisc- 
ments made it clear that he believed that 
as a non-executive director, he could not 
be held responsible for any of Bank of 
Karad's actions. 

It helps also, that the financial esta¬ 
blishment has moved to protect one of 
Its own When Harshad Mehta was sus¬ 
pended by the BSP after the scam broke, 
five other brokeis met the same fate But 
nobody has touched l^hupen Dalafs 
membership card yet And even ihe ('Bl 
is mov ing w iih caution 

Says a member of the Bombay Slock 
Exchange, "Bhupen knows too many 
people at loo high a level for the CBl to 
treat him like another Harshad Mehta. It 
IS all light to arrest Harshad in front ol 
photographers and to make him spend 
the night m the lock-up like some pick¬ 
pocket. But Bhupen’s house hasn't even 
been raided And evervone is wary ot 
making a I legal ions on ihe recoid." 

Others eoiitcsl the \iew that Dalai is 
being treated gingeilv because ol who 
he IS. They argue lhal it he has not been 
charged with any criminal offence so 
fai. It IS only because ihe re is no hard evi¬ 
dence against him. 

But those who'vc seen Dalai over the 
last week, say lhal the pressure is finally 
gelling to him. He may not assault ano¬ 
ther photographer for a long lime, but he 
IS less comfonable playing the interna¬ 
tional money-manager Harshad Mehta 
went bankrupt several limes before he 
finally struck it rich. BhufJen Dalai, on 
the other hand, has never known adver¬ 
sity. Born rich, he became richer. 

Over the next month, as the investiga¬ 
tions continue, he will have to prove him¬ 
self m the eyes of his peers. They know 
that he has the brains of a w hole room of 
computers. 

Bui docs he have nerves of steel? • 

Devine Dutt and Ranvlr 
Nayar/Bombay 
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Shock treatment 

Who is responsible for the death of 21 Black Bucks at the Delhi Zoo? 


T he director of Delhi Zoo blames 
the employees for the tragedy. The 
workers' union in turn holds the 
director responsible for the deaths. And 
there is a section of the media in the capi¬ 
tal which has dragged the name of for¬ 
mer Union environment minister 
Mancka Gandhi in the controversy. The 
result of all this mud-slinging is that 
even a week after the massacre, no one is 
sure who is responsible for the tragic 
deaths of 21 Black Bucks, a rare species 
of deer, at the Delhi Zoo. Only two mana¬ 
ged to survive the shock. 

First, Delhi Zoo director Dr B.M. Aro- 
ra’s version. "The employees wanted a 
holiday on 8 June, the day of the by- 
elections in New Delhi. It was not possi¬ 
ble to give them a holiday. Somebody 
had to take care ot the animals and feed 
them. Then they wanted a special allow- 
I ance ol Rs 30 to work on that day. I agre¬ 
ed to compensate them. But the union 
members wanted my assurance in wri¬ 
ting. Obviously, they would have used 
this to wangle concessions in the future. 
So I refused. Then they deliberately let 
loose stray dogs on the Black Bucks." 
Arora added that this was done to 
malign him. 

But the employees' union has a differ¬ 
ent story to tell. Its members claim that 
the animals were victims of the direc¬ 
tor’s ill-conceived plan to send the 
Black Bucks to Gwalior. Apparently, 
the strategy was to transport the antelo¬ 
pes under sedation. In fact, .some union 
bearers claimed that they saw Arora 
moving around with a tranquili.scr gun 
in hand on that fateful evening. But the 
plan misfired and the Black Bucks died 
due to the effect of the tranquiliser. 

The post-mortem report has only add¬ 
ed to the confusion. It says that the ani¬ 
mals died from trauma and bleeding 
from the nose, which could be due to the 
effect of tranquilisers or injury. 

All that is clear is that the tragedy took 
place on 8 June. Dr Arora claims that 
around 6.30 pm, he was informed of the 
death of five Black Bucks. The same day 
and the morning after, the director 
claims to have sighted several dogs mov¬ 
ing around inside the /oo» Dr Arora says 
that he even shot some of them. 


Interestingly enough, a story appear¬ 
ed in a liK'al daily which squarely blam¬ 
ed Maneka Gandhi for the deaths. It said 
that while she was the environment mini¬ 
ster, Maneka Gandhi had banned the kil¬ 
ling of stray dogs which had become a 
threat to the animals of Delhi Zoo. The 
legacy continued even after she was out 
of power, and today, the zoo is full of 


these blo(xi-lhirsty dogs, who usually 
feast on left-overs. 

The Delhi Zoo director has sought a 
high-level ministerial enquiry into the 
happenings, but it is doubtful whether 
anything concrete is going to come out 
of it. At present, it’s a passing the buck 
game that is being played out with the 
zoo officials and the ministry of environ- 




Delhl Zoo diroctor B.M. Arora: "tbo 
omployooo art rooponsIMo" 


Tho two ourvi vlng Black Bucks: no 
on# caros for thorn 

ment and forests blaming each other for 
the tragedy. 

But the fact remains that the entire 
staff of Delhi Zoo should be held respon¬ 
sible. The killing of Black Bucks is not 
the first instance of its kind. The incident 
only reflects the attitude that zoo officia¬ 
ls and workers have towards captive ani¬ 
mals. Instead of mouthing empty platitu¬ 
des at the World Earth Summit in Rio 
de Janeiro, it is lime the government 
takes concrete steps to improve the con¬ 
ditions in most zoos across the counti^. • 

Ketaa Harotimm Tanna/Haw Dathi 
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Reason to believe 


Hindus, Muslims, Verses, curses, banks, bonks—the mad, mad 

world of the video magazines 


I I says something about the prccK- 
cupations ol the Indian middle 
class that Ne\v\track should fol¬ 
low a fluffy segment on what it 
claims is a disco cra/e in Bombay 
with a serious debate on freedom of 
speech and Muslim politics. 

Not that it was always pt>ssiblc to tell 
the two stories apart, in the disco seg¬ 
ment, the kind of people you would 
spend a lifetime avoiding did you the 
favour of telling you where they went in 
the evenings so that you would know 
where not to go. And in the Muslim poli¬ 
tics debate, the kind of people who 
would spend a lifetime tracking you 
down and killing you for the crime of 
being a liberal gave you the opportunity 
to see the enemy face to face. 

On the whole, the discowallahs were 
marginally better for your health, A hop¬ 
per with wall-to-wall bottoms told us 
how wonderful his disco was, the ubiqui¬ 
tous Nelson ‘Ajinomoto’ Wang pretend¬ 
ed to be a goldfish with a Chinese 
accent, a singer called Andre did a passa¬ 
ble impersonation of how Neil Diamond 


SYEDSHAHABUDDIN: ranged 
against Hasan on the Jamia issue, he 
called for the PVC’s resignation 



would have sung had he ^cn the star 
attraction at the Bandra Gymkhana's 
taster Ball, and Kabir Bcdi declared 
that like hey! he was a product of the Six¬ 
ties, man! okay! A WRIGHT! His pretty 
girlfriend, who looked as though she 
had been conceived well after the Sixt¬ 
ies were over and done with, smiled a 
lot. All this to a soundtrack consisting of 
Let \s talk about sex, haybee! 

By the lime the debate came on, the 
soundtrack should have changed to 
Let's talk about death, baybee!. The 
intention was to discuss the controversy 
caused by Sunday’s story on The Sata¬ 
nic Verses. You will recall how Jamia 
Millia University’s pro vice-chancellor 
Mushirul Hasan asked for the ban to be 
lifted, and promptly provoked death 
threats and an Islamic fist fight among 
Muslim politicians. 

Newstrack rounded up the usual sus¬ 
pects: Salman Khurshid, Hasan, Syed 
Shahabuddin, Arun Shourie, etc. And it 
invited an audience composed entirely 
of Angry Persons. For the convenience 
of viewers, they were divided into 


MUSHIRUL HASAN: a decent 
man standing up for the principle of 
free speech 



Angry Persons (English speaking) who 
Silt on the right, and Angry Persons 
(machete wielding) who sal on the left. 

The English-speaking Angrics had 
come to prove that Salman Khurshid 
was A Bad Man. The machete w ielders 
had nothing to prove, would cheerfully 
have dispensed with the debate, chopp¬ 
ed Hasan into little bits, and gone home 
to a good biryani. 

Poor Salman had the worst deal. No 
sooner would he begin putting on his 
Man Qf Reason persona than an Angry 
(English speaking) would leap up from 
the audience like a hack-in-the-box, flay 
his arms around convulsively, and then 
have a seizure on camera before falling 
backwards into his chair Salman.coped 
with these suicide bombers, but only just 

He had less luck with the Angries 
(machete wielding). The officjal Khur¬ 
shid position appeared to be that he was 
the troubled liberal mediating between 
the various factions. This crumbled 
quite impressively when it became obvi¬ 
ous that the machete mob regarded him 
as their Secret Leader. Each time the 
Angries (English sp)caking) had an epi¬ 
leptic fit, the Angries on the other side 
would rush to Khurshid’s defence. On 
one occasion, the great liberal even for¬ 
got himself and threatened the hacks- 
in-the-box: "Don’t shout, the people on 
the other side can also shout.” Oh dear! 

Salman’s biggest liability was 
Badruddin Qureshi, introduced as the 
secretary of the Jamia Students’ Union. 
Dressed in a black shirt and a perpetual 
scowl, he looked like an actor hired by 
the RSS to play the Bhendi Bazar 
goonda in a particularly crude propagan¬ 
da film. Each time the discussion reach¬ 
ed a moderately intellectual level (i.e. 
when -somebody actually completed a 
sentence) Qureshi would shout abuse, 
walk away from the panel, encourage 
the machete wielders to Idok intimidat¬ 
ing and disrupt the debate. A perturbed 
S^man edged further and further away 
from Qureshi; but to no avail. After an 
English-speaking Angry Person launch- 
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ed a kamikaze attack on Khurshid, Qure- 
shi loyally jumped up to scream: "Have 
you come here only to insult Salman 
Khurshid sahib?" Oh dear! Oh dear! 

T he debate ended in chaos. The Jamia 
students shouted slogans like "Death 
to PVC", which turned out not to be an 
environmentally-sound anti-plastic sen¬ 
timent, but was, in fact, a reference to 
poor Hasan — in Jamiaspeak, PVC 
means pro vice-chancellor. The unfortu¬ 
nate Hasan was escorted out by the poli¬ 
ce. The English-speaking Angries seem¬ 
ed to have left early. And nothing was 
resolved. 

Nobody had even raised the basic 
issue. In essence, the controversy is 
about freedom of speech. And oddly 
enough, Khurshid is the one who has 
been consistent. He asked for a ban on 


The Satanic Verses on the grounds that it 
offended his religious sentiments and 
those of his community. The correct 
answer would have been to tell him to 
refrain from reading the book if it upset 
him so much. Instead, liberals (inclu¬ 
ding, I suspect, most of the English- 
speaking Angries) chose to prove their 
secularism by curtailing freedom of 
.speech and boning The Satanic Verses. 

Now, the machete mob claims that by 
asking for a revocation of the ban, Hasan 
has also offended its religious senti¬ 
ments. And Khurshid in turn, claims that 
like Rushdie, Hasan must "pay the 
price". As bizarre as this sounds, his 
argument is internally consistent. It is 
liberals and kamikaze Angries who have 
muddied the issue by asking for one law 
for Rushdie and one law for Hasan. 

Surely, the truly liberal position 


The official Salman 
Khurshid position 
appeared to be that he was 
the troubled liberal 
mediating between the 
various factions at the 
university. This crumbled 
quite impressively when it 
became obvious that the 
agitating students of Jamia 
regarded him as their 
Secret Leader 


would have been to have told Khurshid. 
Shahabuddin and all the other agitators 
to get stuffed way back in 1988. Then, 
there would have been no ban. And no 
Jamia Millia controversy. 

I had wondered how Newstrack would 
handle the Harshad Mehta scam. Only 
two montfis ago, the magazine had treat¬ 
ed the fat fraud as though he was Amita- 
bh Bachchan on a high-caloric diet. It 
had begged him to offer lips to its vie¬ 
wers, and had lowered itself to interview¬ 
ing his driver. ("How many cars docs 
sahib have? Gosh! Wow!") 

Shortly after the cassette hit the libra¬ 
ries, fatty was exposed as a charlatan, 
and the segment mudq for unintentional¬ 
ly hilarious viewing. Newstrack now 
had.the option of following the lead of 
the business magazines who, us P. Sai- 
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nath has pointed out in Blitz, have deve¬ 
loped a selective amnesia over their ihis- 
man-is-God folks! stories. 

To the lasting credit of News!rack and 
Vikram Chandra, it eschewed this 
option, pointedly referred to its earlier 
segment and managed a genuine scoop 
by sitting the fraudster down behind a 
table and getting him to answer some 
questions on camera. 

Harshad only.managed the usual pro¬ 
clamations of injured innocence. But 
seen up close, it was obvious that he had 
lost his old swagger. His jowls sagged 
sadly, his eyes seemed desperately dull, 
and no longer did he fling his arm 
around in that expansive sub-Ambani 
manner. 

What he did say, however, made 
some sense. He couldn't have done it all 
on his own. After all, a single individual 
can't steal 600 crorcs even if he docs 
weigh 600 kilos. As Chandra summed 
up. it is the system itself that is rotten. 

K aran Thapar manages an impressive 
scoop of his own on this month’s 
Eyewitness — one that will probably 
stand the test of time and is certainly the 
finest foreign story ever done by Indian 
television. Thapar’s crew spent a busy 
nine days in Afghanistan before return¬ 
ing with a clutch of stories. Many of i 
Eyewitness' conclusions are even more 
depressing than Badruddin Qureshi's 
behaviour at Newstrack ’.v debate. 

Chaos seems to reign id Kabul. Beard¬ 
ed men who look like extras from Khuda 
Gawah roam the streets, looting shops 
and firing automatic weapons at ran¬ 
dom. Hospitals arc crammed with men, 
women and children who have been hurt 
in the Mujahideen’s shooting sprees, 
and the gaggle of local militicunen who 
comprise the government can't stand 
each other. 

Nobixly expected the new regime to 
love India after Mrs Gandhi backed the 
Soviet invasion and her successors kept 
the puppet governments going. But 
what is most worrying is that the Afghan 
ministers have chosen to see the issue in 
Hindu-Muslirn terms. 

They look straight into Thupar’s 
camera and declare that their attitude to 
India will be determined by the manner 
in which our Muslim minority is treated. 

A bearded old cove, who looks as 
though he has just escaped from the sets 
of Kahuliwala but is, in fact, the interim 
president of this chaotic government, 
says that We has "received information" 
that Indian Muslims are being perse¬ 



I 





cuted. The deputy foreign minister 
makes much the .same point. And off- 
camera, others say that they will lend 
Pakistan enough Mujahideen to help 
"liberate" Kashmir. 

None of this can be very reassuring 
for Indian Muslims, who face enough 
prejudice already from Hindu commu¬ 
nal ists. On Newstrack a hysterical 
Badruddin Qureshi screams, "Grant 
azaadi to Jammu and Ka.shmir. Let 


Khalistan be declared." He is, presuma¬ 
bly, giving semi-literate expression to 
some point about the limits to freedom 
of expression. But his manner suggests 
that he has deliberately chosen his exam¬ 
ples. And now, on Eyewitness there’s 
more evidence of what the RSS would 
oall an "international Muslim 
conspiracy". 

With footage like this around, Sadhvi 
Rithamhara could soon be out of a job. 
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I Questioned about 
I Govind Acharya*s 
I amorous pursuits 
with Uma Bharti, 
M.M. Joshi talks 
mystifyingly 
about the 
saqyasin’s 
"experiences", 
while Vasundhara 
Raije confesses: "I 
haven’t taken any 
interest in this 
matter" 


A fter two years of boring us stiff with 
talk of pseud 9 -sccularism, the BJP 
has finally unveiled its own answer to 
India's problems, pseudo-sexualism. If 
you’ve been reading the papers, you'll 
know that ihe party has got its knickers 
in a twist — and this time, they're more 
frilly than khaki. 

Apparently, Govind Acharya, the 
one-time think tank is now reviled as an 
all-time bonk bank largely because his 
critics believe that he's been'engaging in 
amorous pursuits with Uma Bharti who, 
you will recall, was a sanyasin till she dis¬ 
covered the Kanishka beauty parlour 
and Achar>'a’s charms — though not 
necessarily in that order. 

There’s nothing like a good sex scan¬ 
dal to energise a flagging party (where 
would the SJP be without Amita Modi 
and the shuttlecock?), but somehow this 
doesn't hold true of the BJP. perhaps 
because the swayamsevaks prefer cata¬ 
mites to concubines. So, ever> body who 
is interviewed on Eyewifness develops 
pseudo-amnesia about this particular 
bonk scam. 

Seema Chisii first poses the question 
to Sunderlal Patwa, who shrugs, "Why I 
should bother?" Next comes our old 
friend, Tarzan. As the BJP jungle has 
reverberated to his yodels about Acha¬ 
rya* s naughty-naughty ways, one would 
expect Dr Joshi to swing angrily through 
the vines, or to at least thump his chest 
and say something like, "Tarzan send 
black man to Madras." No such luck. 

"She has had certain experiences." he 
murmurs shiftily about Uma Bharti. 
"But she doesn't mention any experien¬ 
ces. Now, anybody can have 
experiences." 


Including Tarzan himself? Surely not! 

One by one, the Herrenvolk appear on 
camera to deii> the obvious in a series of 
pseudo-interviews. "The issue is 
closed." lies Bhairon Singh Shekhawat. 
"1 haven't taken any interest in this mat¬ 
ter," says Vasundhara Raje, with an 
engaging openness that wins her this 
month’s V.P. Singh Award for Candour 
in Public Life. Even Uncle Walrus skips 
the usual hand-rubbing routine. "Uma 
over-reacts," says L.K. Advani shortly. 

The man who knows exactly how 
intensely Uma reacts is, of course, 
Govind Acharya. But wheeled on to 
camera, he is more dud than stud. He too 
trumpets the pscudo-sexualism line, h 
was a phantom affair, he bleats, before 



Karan Thapar manages an 
Impressive scoop on 
Eyewitness. His coverage 
of Afghanistan Is certainly 
the finest foreign story ever 
done by Indian television 


launching into some long and involved 
alibi revolving around an onion which 
makes one wonder what exactly he did 
get up to with Uma. 

No doubt, he knows his onions 
because he seems quiiop happy despite 
his pseudo-transfer to Madras. 

M ushirul Hasan also turns up on 
Eyewitness. He is Karan Thapar’s 
guest in the studio this* month. Sober, 
restrained and dignified, he comes off as 
a decent man standing up for the prin¬ 
ciple of free speech. He seems ill-served 
' by the Angnes (English speaking), dist¬ 
ances himself from the political mag¬ 
gots who have clung to the carrion of the 
controversy, and recognises that the prin¬ 
ciple he believes in is crucial to the survi¬ 
val of a liberal society. 

When he talks about the death threats 
he has received, the abuse directed at his 
mother and his family, and the intimida¬ 
tion he has to live with, his principles 
lake on a human face. 

One cannot but admire his courage in 
standing up for the truth at such cost to 
himself ai'a time when nearly every sec¬ 
tion of our society from the confu.sed 
and hysterical English-speaking Angr- 
ies to the hate-spouting rabble led by 
Qureshi has lost sight of the real issue. 

In a world gone mad, where rockets 
fired by the Mujahideen for fun maim lit-, 
tic children, where heroes turn into.scam- 
sters overnight, and where sanyasins 
suddenly discover the virtues of sin, he 
remains an island of sanity. 

It is reassuring to know that there are 
men like Hasan, with the brains to see 
the point and the guts to believe. • 
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LHtle-known facts 


Literary explorations into politics, history, television and the 

animal world 


Bridging the Guif 


A second look by Dilip Hiro 

If you want to 
know how the 
Mother of all Bat¬ 
tles met the Father 
of ail Defeats on 
the Highway to 
Hell, Dihp Hiro’s 
book — Desert 
Shield To Desert 
Storm —" will give 
you every exciting 
detail. Ever since the Gulf crisis develo¬ 
ped, following Iraq’s (xrcupation of 
Kuwait on 2 August 1990, the USA has 
been mainlainingastcady barrageof pro¬ 
paganda that reduces the genesis of the 
crisis and the subsequent hostilities to a 
simple matrix of right and wrong. But 
Hiro demolishes all that as hogwash and 
fills in the grey areas in the US’ black- 
and-white rendering of the crisis 

At times it seems that Hiro harbours a 
latent sympathy lor Saddam Hussein, 
especially because he puls the moment¬ 


ous events in perspective and presents a 
pile of historical evidence, suggesting 
that Iraq’s claim on Kuwait was not alto¬ 
gether illegitimate. Furthermore, a host 
of documents in the form of speeches by 
both George Bush and Saddam Hussein, 
resolutions adopted by the Arabs, the 
West and the UN, and reports published 
in leading papers, link the crisis to the 
desire on the part of Iraq and the West to 
keep the rich Kuwaiti oil fields under 
their influence. 

What makes Hire's work particularly 
interesting is that, m tracing the genesis 
of the crisis, he begins with the Iraq-Iran 
conflict for supremacy in the Arab 
world and the Shia-Sunni divide within 
the Islamic brotherhood, which played a 
vital role in shaping the region’s geo¬ 
politics in recent times. Although Iraq 
managed to maintain an edge over Iran 
in the eight-year war, its badly drained 
economy was doubly hit by overproduc¬ 
tion of Kuwaiti oil. 

Divided into three parts— The Histo¬ 
rical Background', ‘The Crisis’ and 
‘The Military Solution’ — the book is a 
dispassionate document of the USA’s 
strategic planning and Saddam’s failure 
to judge the treacherous patches in the 


diplomacy of a unipolar world. In addi¬ 
tion, Hiro provides exhaustive appendi¬ 
ces, giving a chronology of events, the 
kind of armed forces deployed by the 
warring countries and a whole dossier of 
UN resolutions. It is an invaluable book 
on the most significant world event 
since the Vietnam War. 

Ani»h Qupta 

Desert Shield To Desert Storm by Dilip Hiro Published by 
Paladin Price 9 99 pounds 


Soho nights 


Atima Srivastava 's TV world 

At first, you think, 
what’s she on 
about? The story 
has so many twists 
and turns and is 
peopled by so 
many indistingui¬ 
shable Angies, 
Lois, Kathis, 

Madeleines and 
Hughs that you 
wonder what all that is doing on paper. 
The world they describe really belongs 
on television. 

If s only later, much later, that Atima 
Srivastava’s quick-cut sequences in 
this, her first novel, conjoin to form a pic¬ 
ture, The statement that emerges is: tele¬ 
vision journalism is all about ‘images’ 
and ‘angles’, ‘sexy shots’ and giving the 
audience a buzz, and very little to do 
with the subject. Who happens, in this 
case, to be an AIDS patient, and who 
would prefer to d(xlge the cameras and 
take a little time off, please, for dying. 

The actors in this sometimes fast- 
paced drama are — contrary to the 
claims on the dust jacket — anything but 
trendy. (Unless shooting the bull at Lon¬ 
don’s lesser-known pubs and cafes for 
half the day and bullying your rather 
shabby family into suppbrting you for 
the rest constitutes high living.) 

No, these are confused young people, 
mostly all of minorities unwelcome in 


Ihm story of Kuwait: a difforont picture emerges 
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Mamnuils Ilka us: ooncam for the young 


the UK, engaged in dropping their older 
traditions along with their English 
‘aitches’, and not terribly well off. Alto¬ 
gether an unremarkable lot. 

But there is something sweet and fitt¬ 
ing in the Indian girl, Angie’s, final sha¬ 
mefaced triumph over cold ambition, 
her little-girl passion for an older, dying 
man and her admission that her goals, 
like those of most of her friends and col¬ 
leagues, have been self-motivated all 
along. 

When she turns her back on the whole 
masquerade, the narrative takes on for 
the first lime a sad, more fitting matu¬ 
rity. It is Angie's act of self-discovery, 
and not its tortuous pr(x:ess, that ultima¬ 
tely vindicates the b(H>k. 

PritaMahrm 

Transmission ^/Vove/by Atima Snvastava Published by 
Penguin Price Rs75 


Of Sultans and Nizams 


A defence of a city by Ian Austin 

Ian Austin’s City 
of Legends goes 
beyond history. A 
narrative overview 
of the origins and 
history of Hydera¬ 
bad, the volume 
sequentially pres¬ 
ents the facts and 
events connected 
with the city’s 
development but the fare of happenings 
is enriched with the tales of intrigue, 
bkxxi and gore (so much a part of royal¬ 
ty in general and Indian history in parti¬ 
cular) that make up the city’s special fla¬ 
vour. The style that Austin adopts is racy 
journalese but often he allows his matter- 
of-fact approach to yield to rich, lusci¬ 
ous prose, evoking the sensuality and 
romance of the region’s rulers. 

The magnificence of the history of 
Hyderabad, with its gripping legends, 
inspired heroism, the whims and oddit¬ 
ies of its Sultans and Nizams, its defian¬ 
ce of foreign invaders and its tolerance 
of culture is vividly reconstructed. 

And the socio-economic problems 
which beseige the city’s lacklustre pres¬ 
ent (coupled with the book’s minor proo¬ 
fing errors and archaic phra.ses) fail to 
damf)en either Hyderabad’s past or the 
reader’s heightened curiosity. But there 
is left wanting a greater degree of organi¬ 
sation of the material available to the 


author and, perhaps, a little more 
analysis. 

All the same, Austin leaves little 
room for confusion, and any such are 
cleared by neatly prepared appendices 
to the book. A bibliography, though by 
no means exhaustive, affords the serious 
student headway in this area of history. 
Finally, the book reminds us of the 
embarrassment of riches with which this 
city and our country have been 
endowed, and its timely appeal towards 
preserving this wealth is likely to stir 
conscientious readers to take up cudgels 
— on behalf ot heritage and against the 
pretensions of progress. 

Oabyandu Mundia 

City Of Le^nds The Story Of Hyderabad by Ian Austin 
Published by Viking Price Rs 195 


Wild and wonderful 


An environmental study of 
mammals 

Human beings are 
(at least) fascinat¬ 
ed by the range and 
number of living 
things sharing 

their earth, and 
since fa.scination 
usually turns to 
love, a project has 
been set in motion 
by the 

Ahmedabad-based Centre for Environ¬ 
ment Education (CEE) to introduce Indi¬ 
an school students and teachers to the 
joys of knowing — and loving — their 
comer of the natural world. 


At the recent Earth Summit in Rio, 
they had a more pompous name for it: 
biodiversity, meaning that diversity so 
essential to maintaining the balance of 
nature, and all nations resolved to pro¬ 
tect it: for the future of the human race 
and that of its fragile, little planet. The 
CEE’s own contribution to that end 
begins with Amazinf^ Mammals, the first 
in a series of its worthwhile book project. 

The book’s e.special charm lies in that, 
children can use it on their own as a kind 
-of manual, while teachers of nature 
•study will be equally edified, drawing 
on the book's novel ideas to make their 
classroom presentations more inter¬ 
esting. Amazing Mammals is well- 
illustrated with drawings and photo¬ 
graphs, and some innovative graphics 
have been used to enliven harder- 
to-grasp matters. 

The wonderful world of living things 
is complex enough to bear newer expla¬ 
nations, and no number of books on the 
topic can be too many. Mammals have 
as many distinguishing features as the 
number of characteristics they share 
with other types of animals. Their most 
known distinction may be that their 
young are nourished by their mothers’ 
milk, but it is the related feature—a con¬ 
cern for family life—which is of greater 
interest to biologists and .social scientists. 

This, and other significant lessons 
that may be drawn from the largely 
neglected lives around us, is the focus of 
the volume under review, as are some 
little-known facts about even our feathe¬ 
red friends. If the rest of the books in this 
Naturescope-India series is to prove as 
informative, we look forward to it. •' 

MUaplaaDatta 

Amazing Mammals by the Centre for Envirorvnent Educa¬ 
tion. Ahmedabad Price Rs40 
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THEATRE 


Out of tune 

An opera on Steve Biko fails to impress London audiences 


U nder the night sky covered with 
wispy clouds, six blacks sing of 
hope in the new dawn. Before 
them sit two security officers to whom 
the break of dawn mcan.s something dif¬ 
ferent. ft means they can simply go 
home to bed. The moment is beautiful, 
the singing optimistic and the contrasts 
rich. 

This is the opening scene from Biko, 
an opera written by Asian composer 
Prili Paintal, which had its world premie¬ 
re in Birmingham recently. 


It was Richard Attenborough's film, 
Cty Freedom, which gave Delhi-born 
composer Priti Pamial the idea of writ¬ 
ing an opera about Steve Biko, the South 
African leader. When the Royal Opera 
House’s Garden Venture commissioned 
Paintal to write a full-length opera 
Biko was the natural choice. 

After its premiere in Birmingham, 
Biko came to London. It kicked off the 
London Opera Festival at Riverside Siu- 
dio.s, Hammersmith, after considerable 
press hype. This was the first full-length 
opera on the black leader whose life and 
death in police custody has inspired seve¬ 
ral song-Mvrilers and filmmakers. 

Priti Paintal was the first woman com¬ 
poser to be commissioned by Royal 
Opera House to write a full-length 


opera. And the press made much of the 
fact that it was an Asian woman who had 
been handed this lofty assignment. 

Having herself faced racism in Bri¬ 
tain, Paintal found in Biko and his strug¬ 
gle agaiirst apartheid, a theme close to 
her own heart. "As a black compo.ser 
working in a predominantly white classi¬ 
cal music profession, I have often had to 
live with racist attitudes," says Paintal. 
"This can be a very hurtful experience, 
but at least I have been able to channel 
these feelings into something creative. I 

I CRITIQUE 

In spite of its 
impressive cast, Priti 
Paintal's opera does 

^ not quite get off the 

ground, failing to 
inject the story of the 
black leader with any 
convincing passion 


hope that by writing this opera I have 
been able to create opportunities for 
black artists to work side-by-side with 
their white counterparts." 

Delhi University-educated Paintal 
came to England in the Eighties, to 
study composition at York University. 
She went on to gain a Master’s degree at 
Royal Northern College of Music. In 
1988, she set up the Shiva Nova Ensem¬ 
ble and went on to compo.se in a variety 
of styles, some of which were often dub¬ 


bed oriental. In 1989 the Garden Ventu¬ 
re commissioned her to write Survival 
Son}', a small-scale opera also set in 
South Africa. It was nominated for the 
prestigious Olivier Award the same year. 

Unfortunately, not everyone*related 
to the drama and the critics came down 
hard on Paintal’s Biko. "The issues are 
too big," wrote Michael White of The 
Independent. "And neither the com¬ 
poser nor her librettist, Richard Fawkes, 
seems equipped to deal with them. More 
critically, the score underestimates what 
It takes to fill a whole evening of theatre. 
'Fhcrc just aren't enough sustainable 
ideas." 

Paul Griffiths in The Times Literary 
Supplement was equally uncomplimen¬ 
tary. "What IS most remarkable about 
the piece — and almost shocking, given 
what is supposed to be going on before 
our eyes — is the absence ot passion...as 
it i s, the piece just sinks." 

The stern notices may depress Pain¬ 
tal, but she will not be able to blame it on 
racism. Biko has good intentions behind 
it but it simply does not take off. 

And despite the combination of her 
own potential talent as a comp(!i.ser with 
that of an excellent cast comprising 
Daniel Washington, the American barit¬ 
one who plays Biko, and other West End 
familiars like Damon Evans and 
Hyacinth Nicholls (who plays Biko's 
wife), the opera goes to pieces. 

Unforgivable slip-ups come up in 
important scenes, like the one in which 
Biko explains black consciousness to 
journalist Donald Woods. What should 
have been a soul-stirring rendition of 
black pride and philosophy tails off 
weakly, and failure to deliver in scenes 
like this can prove theatrically 
expensive. 

While Paintal will be smarting from 
the critic's rejection, she can take heart. 
This is after all her first full-length 
opera. 

Even with Biko, she has another chan¬ 
ce— in fact several — to improve on the 
original product. I'he opera goes on a 
national tour from September and may 
go to Europe and India in 1993. Perhaps, 
by then, Paintal will have brushed it up. • 
BhnUMuiiBmu/London 
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INSTANT IDUS 


In Bangalore, fast food doesn ’t always 
mean a burger 


i t appears that the people of Bangalo¬ 
re, notorious for their laid-back attitu¬ 
de, are now set on altering the pace of 
their lives. And what most gives rise to 
this feeling is the success of the 200-odd 
Indian fast-food joints that have 
mu.shroomed all over the city over the 
last 18 months. 

A culinary feature most in demand at 
earlier eateries in the city was-the ‘by- 
two coffee’, which meant a cup of the fil¬ 
tered brew shared between two custo¬ 
mers over a lazy period of hours at the 
cafe. 

But that was when Bangaloreans 
were an easy-going lot. 

These days, they can be seen dashing 
into any one of the Indian fast-food 
places, grabbing a bite and wa.shing it 
down with a small cup of ‘mini-coffee’, 
the newest avatar of the ‘by-two’. 

The trend of the Indian fa.st-food 
joints started almost unnoticed. A restau¬ 
rateur called Annappaiah Padubidri 
started the first such place in the 
residential-cum-office Jayanagar area 
four years ago. His Cafe Darshini had 
self-service and offered goodTood at 
cheap prices a clean marbM interior. 

And his hotel was a great hit from the 
day it first opened its .shutters. Other 
enterprising people, observing its sue- 
ce.s.s, got in on die act and, sometime in 
the middle of last year, ’ ‘Dershini’ clo-. 
nes started coming up all over the city in 


Pipcc^td "Whottvetr thoiight the 
liidiA} fit^-food lesuiunuit i^a vis^iona- 
iy. Thebuigerand the pizza pIcKies ful" 
ra because not enough had been done on 
what the people need. This was not the 
case with Indian fast food since a much 
iaiger section of the population knows it 
and is used to the food alieady." 


Thedienteieofthe 
^Darshiiil* hotels range from 
executives to office b<^ the 
common factor being that 
tiiey are all people in a hurry 



unabashed imitations of the original. 

And all of them retained the self- 
service system, the same menu — con¬ 
sisting of idlhi, vadas and at least three 
different kinds of rice dishes — and 
even the decor, down to the last detail of 
marble floors, circular one-legged 
tables and huge pictures of delicious- 
looking food. In a final gesture of imita¬ 
tion and flattery, they incoqx>rated the 
word ‘Darshini’ in the titles on their 
name boards. 

The clientele of these ‘Darshini’ 
hotels range from executives to office 
boys, the common factor being that they 
are all people in a hurry. 

At Darshini restaurants, an idli, a 
vada and a plate of rice will not cost 
more than seven rupees together. 

The relatively recent .success of these 
fast-food places comes as a surprise 
after the city’s earlier experience of the 
closing down of a coupid of the few bur- - 
ger and pizza places, when even Mac’s 
Fast Food had to transform itself into 
something like a regular restaumt to 
suit the simgalorean’s propensity to lin¬ 
ger over his meals. Bangalore, it had 
then seemed, could never come to terms 
with the concept of fast food. 

But the Darshini type of eating j^nt 
succeeded where the others had failed 
. because it adjusted the fast-ibod idea to 
the Indian palate. Analyses Bhushan 
Obcfoir who owns the high successful 


Oberoi points out that the Darshini 
restaurants have worked also because 
the pace of life in Banglore has dramati¬ 
cally increased. "Five years ago," he 
says, "people would have dismissed the 
id^ of standing and eating an idli or a 
vada. But now, they don’t because it 
suits their new lifestyle." 

Agrees Padubidri, who started it all. 
"Everyone warned me that Cafe Darshi¬ 
ni would fail," he laughs, "but I was 
certain that it would work.” With two 
small restaurants already under his pro¬ 
prietorship, Padubidri — who hails 
from the coastal Odipi town which has 
been made famous by thousands of 
Odipi hotels all over the country prefe- 
red to rely on his instincts. 

Me now says confidently, "People 
want good clean food at prices that are 
affoidable.'’’ 

This enterprising hotelier is now plan¬ 
ning on making fast food even faster. "I 
have plans to start a fa.st food hotel on 
the lines of ‘eat and throw’," he says. 
"The disposable plates and cups would 
ensure more hygienic surroundings and 
they would cut out the cleaner boys, too.” 

That will not be till sometime ne}({ 
year. 

Giving the Bangalorean time to 
adjust to yet another idea about food. • j 
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CMOtVON, 

DOCTOR 


In his own way, Bombay s Dr IS. Gilada does 
his bit to prevent the spread of AIDS 


t’s another humid day in Bom¬ 
bay’s infamous red-light area, 
K^athipura. Another day ofbusi- 
ness for the hundreds of prostitutes 
who live here, and another day in 
the life of Ishwarprasad Satyanarayan 
Gilada. 

Megaphone in hand and a garland of 
condoms around his neck, the 
34-year-old doctor uses his not inconsi¬ 
derate lung power to shout out to every¬ 
one in sight — prostitutes, madams, 
pimps and clients—to use condoms to 
avoid AIDS. The entire episode is being ‘ 
filmed by the BBC who has flown in a 
producer especially from London. But 
Gilada seems to be oblivious to the came¬ 


ra. Sighting a drunk man who has joined 
the fast growing crowd of curious 
bystanders, Gilada singles him out and 
asks him if he uses condoms. Everyone 
titters but the drunk is not amused and 
his retort to Gilada is unprintable. In a 
flash, the slightly-built, Warded doctor 
has pounced upon the drunkard, his con¬ 
dom garland flying about wildly, and 
process to bash him up. Beating over, 
Gilada readjusts his garland and picks 
up the megaphone again. "Use condoms 
now or die in another few years," he 
warns as the drunkard skulks away. 

Publicity humbug or AIDS evange¬ 
list? One thing is sure, I.S. Gilada has 
succeeded in creating a one-man indus¬ 




try on AIDS awareness. The Indian Heal¬ 
th Organisation (IHO) of which he is the 
secretary general deals with the "A to Z 
of AIDS", to use Gilada’s own words. 
Few articles on AIDS are written with¬ 
out quoting the good doctor, few senp- 
nars on the subject are held without him. 
Think AIDS and chances are that you’ll 
be thinking of Gilada. 

"Where is the question of the IHO pro¬ 
moting me?" says Gilada in reply to the 
oft-repeated accusation that he has used 
the organisation to promote himself 
more than awareness of the killer dis¬ 
ease. "I set up the IHO. If anything,you 
could say that I have promot^ the IHO 
rather than vice versa. And what about 
the numerous conferences and seminars 
—' many of them held abroad — that 
Gilada assiduously attends? ’’What’s the 
harm?" he replies. "These are AIDS- 
related conferences. We have to attend 
them. In any case, I ifim’t hog up eve¬ 
rything. For every three conferences I 
send oiher colleagues to two so that they 
can be trained." 















Point taken. Dr Gilada’s sole public Vhe IHO was set up in 1985 when sentation, and Gilada began thinking 
concern is AIDS: the dissemination of I AIDS was perceived as a disease that about the possibility of its presence in 
information on how to prevent it, and the afflicted promiscuous "foreigners”. The India. "When I got back I conducted a 
setting up of clinics with specially train- then director general of the government survey amongst our own doctors and 
ed doctors and nurses to d^ with HIV- health services, D.B. Bisht, brushed off found that most did not even know what 
infected patients. He has even been the dangers of AIDS in India by declar- AIDS stood for," he recalls, 
instrumental in changing legislation and ingin a 1985 interview to Time magazi- Undaunted, Gilada went on to set up 

had fought the Goa administration for ne, "High priority programmes will suf- the IHO and conduct its first AIDS edu- 
taking a HIV-infected patient, Dominic fer because of pressure to divert funds cation awareness campaign in Bombay, 
D’Souza into custody in 1989. Gilada from them to anti-AIDS programmes," and by December of die same year had 
flew to Goa soon after he heard that he had lamented. "We can’t afford this obtaiiied state government clearance to 
D’Souza had been "arrested" and filed a since there is no evidence of AIDS." set up the country’s first AIDS clinic at 
public interest case to modify a draconi- Gilada thought otherwise. He had the goveroment-run JJ Hospital. "First 
an law which stated that patients with been working in Bombay’s JJ Hospital we ^ucated the doctors, nurses and cli- 
communicable diseases could be taken since 1981 studying the pattern of nic staff about exactly how AIDS is 
into custody in the larger social interest, sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) spread so that they would be comforta- 

Nonsense, shouted Gilada in an and had discovered that 80. per cent of ble to receive patients." recalls Gilada. 

address to the Goa Legislative Assem- Kamathipura’s prostinites had one form But he had not contended with such 
bly. You cannot get AIDS through ofSTDoranother.So,theyounggradua- people as JJ’s dean who felt that the 
casual contact. Luckily for him, the te from the Government Medical CoUe- AIDS clinic was giving the hospital a lot 
people of Goa were generally receptive, ge in Aurangabad began racking his of undesirable publicity. 

The law was modifi^ and'D’Souza set brains for a way to cont^ STD amongst "The government doesn’t like very 
free to found the Positive People the women. active people oh its payrolls," says 

Society, under the aegis of the IHO, A few years later in 1985, Gilwia was Gilada who quit his JJ Hospital job in 

which acts as a counselling centre to in Ireland to attend a workshop on STD. January last year. "There is also so much 

HTV-positive people in Goa. One ofthe papers included an AIDS pre- jealousy and people would wonder how 






PERSONALITY 


a junior doctor like myself could attract 
$0 much attention. They would have 
been justified If they had found me 
immoral or corrupt. But the dean would 
just not allow me to admit AIDS 
patients." 

F br now. Gilada is working out of a 
municipal school building in the JJ 
Hospital compound. "I don’t have a cli¬ 
nic, and shortly I won’t have a home,” he 
says without any trace of bitterness. 
"But the good thing about Bombay is 


France’s Interaide and the Norwegian 
agency, NORAD, and Gilada has a cool 
Rs 15 lakh a year to work with. And 
clearly there is not a moment to lose if 
Gilada is to be believed that in Bombay 
alone there are one lakh HIV infected 
people (nationwide he estimates that 10 
lakh people are infected). What’s more 
is that 32 per cent of Bombay’s prosti¬ 
tutes are infected, estimates Gilada. 

"We don’t want to stop prostitution. 
We cannot," says Gilada."We only want 
to spread the concept of safe sex." 



that it is probably the only city in India 
which accepts and supports new ideas. I 
have never felt that this is a commercial 
city and getting funds has never been a 
problem." 

At the time when it was founded, the 
IHO got by with an annual budget of Rs 
50,0()0 a year. This was used to run awa¬ 
reness campaigns as well as clinical exa¬ 
minations on an outpatient basis. Right 
from the beginning Gilada has con¬ 
centrated his energies on the prevention 
rather than treatment of AIDS. In April 
1989, for instance, he organised an exhi¬ 
bition on AIDS iri Bombay’s busy Victo¬ 
ria Terminus station. In tte span of four 
days 3 lakh people had seen it. This was 
followed h few months later by an exhibi¬ 
tion at Giuichgate station. Gilada 
reckons that 10 lal^ people visited it. 

Today^ the IHO — which has 40 
peopla as'pari <^its salaried staff and ano¬ 
ther SQ^tdunteers in 12 branches—is 
funde^ part by the Ford Foundation, 

^ It '' -j 


G ilada was recently in the news t^ain 
with his latest campaign: the distri¬ 
bution of free condoms to prostitutes. 
"Unless you empower prostitutes who 
are the core group of HIV spreaders you 
cannot hope to check AIDS," he says. 
"And it is easier to teach prostitutes than 
their clients." 

With Project Saheli^ Gilada hopes to 
ultimately convince all of Bombay’spn^ 
stitutes to refuse to have sex unless thejr 
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cliitmts use.a condom. He has roped in 
(HXKtitute volunteers who go from cb)or 
^ door spreading the g0(^ wdrd, "No 
condoms, no sex". So far the idea has 
caught on in small pockets where the 
number of prostitutes are limited and so 
is competition. It is in areas like Kama- 
thipura where Gilada admits to a pro¬ 
blem. "Clients don’t want to use con¬ 
doms since they are paying for sex, and 
they say, ‘I’ll go to someone else if you 
insist on a condom’," he says, summing 
up the prostitutes’ dilemma. Starting 
next month, Gilada will be bringing out 
a journal, Sakhi Saheli that will address 
problems faced by prostitutes and will 
have articles contributed by the ladies of 
the night themselves. 

Next on Gilada’s agenda is the setting 
up of a full-fledged AIDS care and train¬ 
ing centre for which 23 acres of land 
near Bombay has already been purchas¬ 
ed by the IHO. The centre, says Gilada, 
will include a hospice and dying home 
as well as a school for the children of 
AIDS infected people. For now Gilada 
admits that he has run out of money. 
"We are hoping that someone will come 
in with aid." he says with typical 
optimism. 

But there is a certain hardness too. A 
few days before he spoke to Sunday, 
news came in of Dominic D’Souza’s 
death. "When a patient comes to us we 
know that he will eventually die, so what 
we have to figure out is how to utilise 
this person," says Gilada. The cause is 
obviously more important than mere 
individuals. "I didn’t expect Dominic to 
die so soon. I thought he would live for 
another year and we could use that to our 
benefit," he says. 

"You cannot get involved with one 
patient. You have to distance yourself,” 
continues Gilada. "I believe in promot¬ 
ing my cause rather than getting bogged 
down with sentimentality. You could 
say I am hard or that I am abusing 
people, but for the cause, I cannot afford 
to experience bum-out." 

And so Gilada — one of the eight 
children of a mumm in Latur—trundles 
ahead with the cause that so engrosses 
his attention, leaving little time for his 
two young daughters. You could say he 
is a publicity humbug who uses con¬ 
troversial, headline-grabbing devices to 
spread the good word. But you cannot 
deny that Gilada has tlimed the tide in 
the spread of AIDS awareness in diis 
country. The publicity that has followed 
hasbewwell-deserv^ • 










here’s some* 
thing about 
^^^Zeba Bakhti- 
ar the 

film 

industry’s 

directors: hardly has one of 
them met her than he can’t 
take his eyes off her cream 
and roses visage. 

The latej^t to fall prey to 
Ms Bakhtiar’s charms is 
none other than that famous 
litigator Yash Chopra (he’s 
suing STAR TV for showing 
footage from Si7si/a without 
taking his permission). 

Apparently, Chopra has 
fallen into the habit of ring¬ 
ing up Zeba and whisper 
sweet somethings to her — 
and, who knows, perhaps, 
offer her a role in one of his 
forthcoming films. 

But those who know the 
director well are not surpris¬ 
ed at his recent behaviour; 
after all, he was quite the 
same about Poonam Dhil- 
lon, wasn’t he? 





hile everyone 
gossiped 

f if ^^about him and 
^^^^^VManisha Koi- 
rala, Vivek 
Mushran was 
busy chatting up yet another 
nubile nymphet; Pooja 
Bhatt, she of the bad teeth— 
but very cute smile. 

Of course, Mushran never 
got very far with the Bhatt 
babe in real life, but more 
than made up on the sets of 
their forthcoming release, 
Saatwaan Aasmaan. Pooja 
and Vivek kissed on camera 
no less than 26 times, and 
that’s not taking the bungled 
takes. 

And yes, you’re right, 
there were lots of those as 
well. 


ustwhatisbet- 

ween 

I ^H|| Kaiisma 

Kapoor and 
Jeh Wadia, 
heir to the 
Bombay Dyeing millions? 
Are they going steady or 
aren’t they? Is Jeh madly in 
love with Karisma? Or is 
Karisma merely unwilling to 
let a good matrimonial bet 
go? 


The answers to all those 

a uesdons vary greatly depen* 
ing on whom you are talk* 
ing to. If it’s anyone close to 
Lolo, he or she will insist 
that the teenagers are besott* 
ed with each other, and can’t 
bear to be parted even for a 
second. 

But then, how do you 
explain the fact that Karisma 
herself keeps complaining 
diat Jeh never bothers to call 
her from London — and 
when he does, he’s too busy 
to stay on the line for too 
long. 


nu Aggarwal 
seems to be 
taking this 
recent trend 
of 

underwear as 
outwear rather seriously — 
even if it isn’t quite the way 



Jean-Paul Gaultier intended. 

The hoardings of a recent 
release of Anu’s have the lis¬ 
some beauty showing off her 
frilly panties, as her skirt 
rides up well above the knees. 

Aggarwal, of course, ins¬ 
ists that she’s very, very 
upset indeed at these hoar* 
dings, and doesn’t under¬ 
stand why producers need to 
exploit her in this fashion 
(we do, we do!). But the less 
charitably inclined maintain 
that .she’s only doing on t|;K 
hoardings what she’s perfect¬ 
ed in real life: the ait of lett¬ 
ing her skirt reveal more than 
wlut it conceals. • 










Neem l^ath is 
making a name 
in the field of 
fashion 
accessories 




esigning woman 


N eera Nath seems to epito¬ 
mise the perfect woman. 
Moreover, she is quite 
happy with the way her 
life is going. Nath is per¬ 
haps India's only designer of 
accessories. She has been nominated as 
New Delhi’s best-dressed woman by a 
city magazine. She maintains a superb 
garden, replete with ferns and cacti, is an 
expert cook and if that wasn’t enough, 
has just completed decorating a friend’s 
house. , Nath certainly manages to keep 
hersellbusy. 


Just 33, Neera has had an interesting 
and as she says, a "satisfying" life. For 
Nath, satisfaction doesn’t simply mean 
a career and/or happy marriage, as the 
case would be with most Indian women. 
From the outset, she has been a go- 
getter. At 20, after completing her 
graduation in English Literature from 
Delhi’s St Stephens College, she decid¬ 
ed to go to Paris to study fashion design. 
In the Seventies, that was considered to 
be rebellious. She did a two-year course 
from the Ecole Superieure Des Arts 
Appliques Duperre and then underwent 


training in the design of fashion accesso¬ 
ries under the likes of Yves Saint Laur¬ 
ent and Jean-Louis Scherrer. "Being in 
Paris was an enriching experience," says 
Neera, relaxing in her tastefully done up 
bedroom, which also doubles as her offi¬ 
ce. "I enjoyed myself immensely, learnt 
French and got a chance to learn from 
some of die biggest names in the Mecca 
of fashion. I liked clothes, I enjoyed pain¬ 
ting, and Paris gave me a chance to fine- 
tune my likes in these fields." 

She retunied to India in 1983 only to 
find that her field of specialisation had 
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few takers. "There was nothing happen¬ 
ing on the fashion scene then and nobo¬ 
dy even knew about accessory 
designing. It is only in the last eight 
years that some awareness has been crea¬ 
ted, but the scene is still quite bad," says 
Neera. Undaunted, Neera laid the foun¬ 
dations of a career as an accessoiy 
designer in Delhi. It was a slow process. 
Neera puts it more succintly by saying, 
"It wasn't easy," preferring not to go 
into the details about her years of strug¬ 
gle. She adds, "I am glad 1 continued to 
work on a freelance basis. I hate to have 
a set routine—the usual nine to five job. 

I work in fits and spurts." And given the 
state of India's fashion industry, where 
steady work is at a premium, Neera* s atti¬ 
tude seems tailor-made to the situation. 

E ven in accessory design, Neera < 
hasn't allowed hei^lf to get into a | 
nit She keeps experimenting with differ-1 


ent ideas while she works. She staned 
with creating artificial jewellery then 
made a switch to designing specially- 
embroidered bags, using gold and semi¬ 
precious stones. After that, it was design¬ 
ing real jewellery. "That was two years 
ago. 1 just came across this ad for a cont¬ 
est organised by the International Com¬ 
petition of Real Jewellery Design." 
remembers Neera. Even though she ente¬ 
red for the fun of it, she found herselif in 
the finals. 

Explains Neera, "To begin with, you 
only have to give designs on paper with 
all the details about the metal, the stones 
and the colours you will be using. Then 
there is the sitting with jewellers to work 
out costs before m^ing the final 
drawings. But if you make it to the 
finals, you have to make the actual 
piece." She did. Neera's piece was a 
brooch done with rock crystal and dia¬ 
monds set in gold. The cost of the bauble 
was about Rs 2.S lakh. "Getting a spon¬ 
sor wasn't a problem as 1 had already 
spoken to Shanti Vijay Jewellers at the 
Oberoi in Delhi. But getting the piece 
made was a tedious job." 

Though Neera had read scores of 
books spent hours putting down her 
ideas on paper, she had trouble coming 


up with someone who would make the 
entire concept a reality. "Jewellers in 
Delhi told me k would take them at least 
a fortnight to get the piece made. So I 
had to go to Jaipur, find the required 
rock crystal and sit with the workers 
from one morning to the next to get it fini¬ 
shed. In the end, I had such little time 
that even though I hadn't slept for days 
on end, I h^ to take the Jaipur- 
Delhi-Bombay flight to make it in time 
for the competition." The final piece in 
shades of red rock crystal and a string of 
white diamonds is breathtakingly beauti¬ 
ful. But the tale of toil has an unhappy 
ending as she didn't win any prizes. 

N ot one to take disappointment lying 
down, Neera made the best of it. 
She realised that she could attend the 
courses set up by the organisers in colla¬ 
boration with the Gem and Jewellery 
Promotion Council of India and Decta, a 
British firm. "They have short three-day 
courses in Bombay which are extremely 
useful. There is no end to learning andjit 
is exciting to learn about the various sha¬ 
pes, shades and cuts of rubies, diamonds 
and other stones which one can put to 
use in the future," says Neera. "Originali¬ 
ty is what is most important. It is through 










Just 33, Neera has had an interesting and as she says, a 
"satisfying" life. For Nath, satisfaction doesn’t simply 
mean a career and/or happy marriage, as the case 
would be with most Indian women. From the outset, she 
has been a go-getter 

this that one’s imagination, talent and mer. I designed the blouses, the jewelle- field," she says, 
skill can be seen." With no limits on ry, hair accessories etc. and put the Once her rather hectic period of 
these qualities, there are immense possi- whole thing together. I didn’t do it for relaxation is over, she has several inter- 

bilities in the field of jewellery design, money but for the satisfaction of seeing esting things lined up for herself. "I am 

But Neera still hasn't thought of going the final product. I don’t think there is doing this sample of embroidery for acli- 

commercial. anything more satisfying." ent in Europe. Indian embroidery is such 

"I don’t know," she says doubtfully. Neera has spent the last two months a fascinating thing, but sadly, not 
"These pieces of mine are museum pie- reading books and recording music, enough is being done about it." From 

ces. I might do something commercial Says a relaxed Neera, "I love doing these there, she plans to make a move into 

— something that isn’t as expensive as things. I am not a social bird so you men’s accessories. As she puts it, 'Tell 

these but which doesn't compromise on willi ! rarely find me doing the party me, where does a man go if he wants 

the design or the artistry." Her foray into rounds. 1 just put in all my energies into accessories like belts, matching socks, 

the commercial world has been restrict- work and then I take a couple of months and even ties. The available range is 

ed to coordinating two ad campaigns — to unwind to do such things as garde- very limited. Even simple things like 

one for the Tribhovandas Bhimji Zaveri ning, riding horses and reading." She cuff-links are so difficult to find. Yes, 

ad calendar and the other for Vimal has also been on the visiting faculty of there are designers and some of them, 

saris. "No. 1 did not design the jewellery the National Institute of Fashion Techno- like Rohit Khosla, are doing a lot of 

for Tribhovandas. 1 only put the entire logy (NIFT), teaching accessory design good work. But where does a person 

thing together 1 —selecting the jewellery to young students. "There 1 don’t share from the middle or ev^ the upper mid- 

to be used, the outfits for the models, the the traditional teacher-student relation- die class go if he wants to dress up 

backdrop etc. We shot that in Samohar ship. 1 am learning as much as the stu- well?" she asks, 

in Rajasthan. It was like working in an dents are. This kind of exposure to new At the rate she's going, to Neera Nath, 
oven but ft was an educative experience, ideas and new thoughts is of immense maybe? • 

The Vjliial campaign was shot in Jaisal- help for someone from the creative Pmumflmkar/NtwOtMl 
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_ SHUBHRA GUPTA _ 

Sarson da saga 

Has an entirely dijferent flavour on Doordarshan now 


Another serial on Pun¬ 
jab came to a close last 
week. In Doosra 
Kewal (shown on and 
off on Wednesdays 
late night, once it 
ducked out of sight for 
a whole month), there was none of the 
soft-soap of the early sarson da sa^as. 

Remember the very first one, Choli 
Daman, which had a Hindu girl in love 
with a Sikh boy, or was it a Sikh girl in 
love with a Hindu boy? At any rate, it 
was all about the usual stuff: opposition 
from families, stolen meetings between 
the lovers, a few guns rattling in the 
countryside, and then, a meny resolu¬ 
tion as the couple got to marry, and eve¬ 
ryone fervently hugged everyone else. 

Doosra Kewal stakes out real territo¬ 
ry, right in the heartland of the militants. 
We actually manage to sight armed des¬ 
peradoes, darling about in the dark of the 
night, machine guns to the fore, as the 
young, handsome Kcwal is killed in 
mysterious circumstances. Shah Rukh 
Khan, (who quickly achieved heartthrob 
status on prime time with Fauji and 
Circus, and who is now all set to make a 
splash in the movies) gives Kewal all 
he\s got. His mother, sister and girl¬ 
friend are stunned by his death. He was 
such a gentle soul, so full of life, and he 
was trying .so hard to make a go of his j 
small-.scalc business of handicrafts. He 
couldn't have hurt a fly, so why was he 
killed, and who did the dastardly deed? 

The.se questions vex top offlcials in 
the state police and special investigative 
agencies. Two cops working on the case 
wander around asking probing ques¬ 
tions of his friends and family. "Hanji'\ 
they go, "tussi Kewal nu jaamie sil (So, 
did you know Kcwal?)." The answers 
lead them to the conclusion that the boy 
was killed because someone wanted him 
out of the way. This brilliant piece of 
deduction takes them to Kewal’s house 
where they suspect a wounded militant 
is hiding. Further, they suspect that this 
militant did Kewal in. 

The end comes with the startling dis¬ 
covery that the wounded boy is none 
other than the bosom buddy of Kcwal, 


who is being hunted by the bad guys be - 
cause he knows who they are. He gasps 
this as Kewal’s mother rushes out to 
save him from being caught in the cross¬ 
fire of the militants and the cops. He 
reveals that his friend was shot dead 
because he refused to make statues for 


the bad guys lor them to smuggle drugs 
in, to foreign lands. 

I.ekh Tandon. the director who earlier 
made family cntcnamcrs, slicks to the 
prescribed line for serials on Punjab: the 
militants turn out to be misguided youth 
who have been swayed by the ‘foreign 
hand' and the lure of lucre. Any other 
motivation is quite simply out of the 
question. 

At least, this is fiction. Programmes 
on the real Punjab haven't even mention¬ 
ed militancy or terrorism, let alone talk 
about the situation as it exists. In a new 
series on the Indian states, something cal¬ 
led Yo^o Vug Punjab was sen'cd up — 
in which the state’s history is traced all 
the way back to the ancient civilisations 
of Mohenj(xIaro and Harappa. It dwelt 
upon Punjab’s rich culture and tradi¬ 
tions, its famous romances and prosper¬ 
ous farmers. Ramayan was written here, 
we were told, and the Mahahharat was 
fought on these lands. We were also told 


that this is the land of Heer-Ranjha, 
Sohni-Mahiwal and milk and honey. No 
one mentioned the rivers of blood, 
which have stained the land in the last 
decade. 

A hundred days of Bcant Singh in offi¬ 
ce was reason enough for a fawning half- 


an-hour programme which extolled the 
virtues of his government. A reference 
to guns came in the form of a visual, supe¬ 
rimposed on a group of men doing a vigo¬ 
rous bhang ra. 

Now that everyone's back from Rio, 
post-mortems arc being furiously con¬ 
ducted One such had our team on the 
sp<M — Kamini Sawhney and Sanjiv 
Thomas — doing a wrap-up. Obviously 
they hadn’t been watching the news bul¬ 
letins, because we got P.V. Narasimha 
Rao's lyncal speech which we had seen 
many times, and Kamal Nath's quotes 
which had also been faithfully repealed 
on the network. 

There was a great sense of deja vu 
about the Narasimha Rao-Nawaz Shanf 
encounter, because they appeared to be 
saying the same things they had saidthc 
last lime they met. We’ve had cordial 
talks, said the Indian PM. That's right, 
said his Pakistani counterpart, looking 
grim, we’ve had amiable talks. • 
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Days in the lives of the female 
inmates of Bangalore Central Jail 


S ometimes, I sit down in a 
comer, and my mind wan¬ 
ders. I remember my two 
daughters and the life 
they are forced to live 
because of my mistake," says Neelamma. "At that 
moment, I feel like dying on the spot. But one can’t do 
even that in this place." 

Neeiamma’s dilemma may arise from the fact that 
she is a convict serving a 14-year sentence at the 
Bangalore prison, but her feelings are shared by 
hundreds of other women in prisons all over the 
country. At the century-old central prison in Bangalore 
alone, over a score of women do. 

Life between the four walls of this prison is not easy. 
Over 25 feet high, the walls open only to the sky above 
and an inkling of any life beyond those parameters can 
be more guessed at than seen through the perforated tin 
board on the door. 

Inside the four walls, life is restricted to the barrack- 
like cells which are shared by four or five women priso¬ 
ners. Separation from children and families, loneliness 
and the unusual circumstances of their lives often leads 
to various feelings of rejection. Savitramma, for instan¬ 
ce, suffers from delusions of a conspiracy to kill her. 

S ome may try to make the best of a bad situation 
and then, the atmosphere here more closely resem¬ 
bles that of a household zenana. There is evidence of 
ordinary living in the potted plants, toys, tricycles, 
radios and religious icons that dot the cells. 

as 








The days pass with a terrible sameness: prayers and 
community work interspersed with inedible meals. But it 
is the nights which are the worst, when the women are left 
alone with their thoughts 
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But underlying it all is a general gloom. "I have been 
counting every day of the five years I have been here," 
says Neelamma, who has been accused of murdering 
herhusband. 

Already 35, she dreads the prospect of spending ano¬ 
ther nine years behind bars and without her children. "I 
want to live with them, eat with them, laugh with 
them," she says with quiet despair. And, despite what 
the court has judged, Neelamma says she is innocent 
and did not kill her husband. 

Her desperation and those of the other inmates stem 
from the hard life inside the prison, something that oft¬ 
en results in fights between the women. Prema, a 
16-year-oid charged with theft, has learnt how to sur¬ 
vive the ugly brawls. "In the beginning, the others 
would beat me up every chance they got. Now, I give it 
back, both in action and language," says this teenager, 
who nevertheless often cries for her mother. 

A nd yet, there is also a strange camaraderie among 
the imprisoned women, especially when one of 
them learns of the death of a loved one far away. They 
weep together, these prostitutes and criminals, wailing 
"This is our fate here. We have lost the right to even put 
a fistful of dust on our dear ones who have passed away." 

The days otherwise pass with a terrible sameness. 
The mornings include prayers, after which the women 
are locked up for the period it takes for the men to carry 
in sacks of rice and wheat, which the women then proce¬ 
ed to pick and clean for cooking in the prison's kitchen. 
An insipid lunch after, a session with the social workers 
follows, with some community needlework. 

Then an early dinner at six, and a return to the cells. 
And then the really tough time begins. All the women 
deny that there is any lesbianism among them.selves, 
but the problem they have after the lights are off is that 
they have only their thoughts for company in the 
darkness. And they can never, for the women prisoners, 
be pleasant ones. 

For Savitri, who is in prison under suspicion of kill¬ 
ing her lover in a fit of rage, because he disowned her 
after she became pregnant by him, they are pure agony. 
"All kinds of crazy thoughts go through your mind at 
night," she says. "Thoughts that can drive you mad." • 
T»KttyOmu1 iMuktah 
Pliottljfraph9fyO»0paka.Paw0K‘ 
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Out in the cold 


Myanmarese rebels seek Indian help 
and promise to withdraw their support to the 
north-eastern insurgents 


The rains are far from 
heavy in the upper 
reaches of Myanmar 
and the country’s mili¬ 
tary rulers are taking 
full advantage of it to 
hit hard at the strong¬ 
est rebel group, the 
Kachin Independence 
Army (KIA), in the strife-tom pagoda 
nation. 

The Myanmar army offensive is also 
important from the Indian viewpoint 
because it is directed towards the second 
KIA brigade around Pasao and the KIA 
headquarters in the Pau Jau hills border¬ 
ing China. The second KIA brigade has 
so far trained guerillas from the north¬ 
eastern states of India. With most of the 
National Socialist Council of Nagaland 
(NSCN) bases knocked out earlier this 
year by the Myanmar army and the joint 
training bases of the NSCN, United Libe¬ 
ration Front of Assam (ULFA) and' 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) rebels 
suffering a similar fate, only effective 
help from the KIA could have helped 
rejuvenate the north-east Indian rebel 
presence in upper Myanmar. 

But the KIA is playing a clever game. 
Now that its one time patron — China 
— is hand-in-glove with the military 
rulers of Yangon (who gave them 
weapons worth US$~1.9 billion since 
1989), the KIA chairman, Maran Brang- 
sein, has turned to India for help. 

On 23 May, Brangsein wrote to the 
Indian Prime Minister, P.V. Narasimha 
Rao, asking for support to "fight the war 
of survival" against the "bloodthirsty 
rulers of Myanmar". He pointed out that 
his party appreciated India’s commit¬ 
ment to the cause of democracy in Myan¬ 
mar and the help it had extended to the 
"provisional government" set up by ele¬ 
ments from the country’s mainland 
Opposition groups. Now, Brangsein 
wants New Delhi to come to the aid of 
the ethnic minorities in Myanmar. In 
return, he promises not to allow Kachin 
territories to be "used by the enemies of 


India" (meaning NSCN, ULFA and 
PLA). 

While India has not made any overt 
commitment to support the Kachin 
rebels — perhaps New Delhi doesn’t 
want to offend Yangon by showing 
direct hostility and drive it fully into Chi¬ 
na’s lap — sources in the north-east told 
Sunday that the KIA has indeed stopped 
helping them. An ULFA leader, who 
fled north Myanmar, said that KIA 
functionaries have expressed their inabi¬ 
lity to help the ULFA "because their 
understanding of India is changing." 
KIA leaders reportedly told Indian 
rebels that New Delhi was receptive to 
ethnic grievances and that the guerillas- 
should have taken advantage of it. 

Even as the situation heats up for Indi- 
a’s north-eastern militants in the battle- 
scarred north Myanmar, further trouble 
for them seems to be on the cards. What 
with Dhaka sending signals for a possi¬ 
ble rebel swap with India. 



Kachin rabals: trying to malio now friends 


On the day of Khaleda Zia’s arrival in 
India, Bangladesh handed over three top 
Manipuri guerilla leaders — Prepak 
chairman Seleungba, UNLF chairman 
Okendra and RPF "foreign secretaiy’’ Y. 
Dhiren — to the Indian Border Security 
Force (BSF). A Bangladesh diplomat in 
India commented, "If India helps us 


Mindless mayhem 

Trivial issues spark off caste riots at Kumher 



RIOTS 


Almost all riots in 
India owe their first 
sparks to trivialities. 
The recent caste riots 
in Kumher, in 
Rajasthan’s Bharat- 
pur district — which 
claimed 14 lives and 
rendered hundreds 
were no different. 


homeless — 

However, the two communities involv¬ 
ed in the carnage — the upper caste Jats 
and the scheduled caste Jatavas — have 
a long and bloody history of bitter 
rivalry. 

It started with a minor scuffle in a cine¬ 
ma hall, on 1 June, when a group of local 3 
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solve the imbroglio in the Chittagong 
Hill tracts (CHT), wc will ensure that 
troublemakers in India geCno shelter or 
support from any quarter in 
Bangladesh." 

Significantly, Narasimha Rao’s state¬ 
ment that the Chakma refugees will, 
have to go back, was followed by 


Begum Zia's statement that she was pre¬ 
pared to reopen negotiations with the 
Shanti Bahini (the Chakma militant out¬ 
fit) for a "political solution" in the CHT. 
Indian officials have been sounded off 
about a possible push-back of ULFA» 
NSCN and Manipuri militants, once the 
dialogue with the Shanti Bahini gets 


going. 

With Bhutan also agreeing to allow 
the Indian army to operate against Bodo 
Security Force militants in its leirilory, 
there is no significant trans-border hav¬ 
en likely to be left for the guerillas of the 
north-east. • 

Subir BhaumIk/QuwahmH 


youths tried to gatecrash into one of the 
shows. While one version had it that 
they were tickctless, according to ano¬ 
ther version, they had bought tickets but 
were not allowed to take their scats and 
asked to watch the film squatting on the 



flexor. Whatever may have happened, the 
boys, belonging to the Jatava commu¬ 
nity, left the premises in a huff and retur¬ 
ned with an angry mob. The Jatava mob 
then ransacked the cinema hall. 

Apparently, on 3 June, the same gang 
of /atava boys got into yet another scuf¬ 
fle with some of the cinema hall 
employees in a nearby village and went 
on the rampage at a bus terminus. 
Things had already begun to take up 
caste colours and the rumour mills start¬ 
ed churning out tales of Jatava atrocities 
on Jats. Some Jat heavyweights decided 
to retaliate. 

Meanwhile, the police recovered 
bombs and explosives from Kumher’s 
Jatava colony on 6 June. Later in the 
day, armed Jats, on tractors and 
lorries, descended on the colony and set 
more than 300 houses on fire. Police 
sources said that the Jats came from 
Pengore. Reportedly, the 1,000-sirong 
armed Jat mob had set out on its bloody 
mission after a specially summoned con¬ 


ference of 46 Jat-dominaied villages. 

In anticipation of the carnage, the 
slate government had despatched inspec¬ 
tor general M.S. Madhok just the previ¬ 
ous day. But even Madhok’s presence 
could not prevent the four-hour frenzy 
in the Jatava colony. 

The army and para-military forces 
were called out to check the riots from 
spreading to other areas of the state. But 
the bkxKishcd did not slop. On the fol¬ 
lowing day, armed Jat mobs attacked the 
Senthari village, only 5 km away from 
Kumher. They killed four Jatavas and 
burnt down 25 houses. 

The stale government has ordered a 
CBl enquiry into the carnage and chief 
minister Bhairon Singh Shekhawat has 
briefed Union home minister S.B. Cha- 
van on the situation over the telephone. 
However, there is ample ground to sus¬ 
pect that some scheming politicians 
would like to keep the caste conflict 
alive in their political interests. • 

MUmp ChmndBmndIm/JmIpur 
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A midsummer day’s dream 


Laloo Yadav announces that he is ready to face 
fresh elections at a mammoth rally in Patna 


Chief minister Lalod 
Prasad Yadav had 
boasted it would be 
another Maha 
Kunthh — the once- 
in-iwelve-years rehgi- 
ous congregation 
BIHAR drawing mammoth 
crowds. But in spite ol 
the lavish security arrangements on 10 
June, several people fainted from suffo¬ 
cation and thirst in the midsummer heat. 
A dozen received injuries when a tree 
fell on a section of the crowd. There 
were allegations of eve-tcasmg, by a 
group of young men who stormed an 
enclosure erected for women at Gandhi 
Maidan — the rally site. But all said and 
done, Patna’s largest political rally in 
recent years had virtually turned into a 
countryside carnival. 

Like most other Laloo antics, the rally 
was more of an exercise in exhibition¬ 
ism. Yadav was out to prove his pheno¬ 
menal popularity among the masses as 
well as within the fractured Janata Dal 
leadership. Prominent party leaders, 
With the exception of former Prime Mini¬ 


ster V.P. Singh, were present, providing 
moral support. 

The speakers included the Janata Dal 
president, S.R. Bommai, the firebrand 
George Fernandes and Mandal champ¬ 
ion Sharad Yadav. They showered prai¬ 
ses on Laloo Yadav. Bommai said, 
"Laloo will lead the nation." Sharad 
Yadav asserted that, "The party as a 
whole stands behind Laloo." State party 
leader Nitish Kumar warned, "Any for¬ 
ce trying to dislodge Laloo will be crush¬ 
ed to pulp." The chief minister, 
however, said he would welcome fresh 
Assembly elections, as he was confident 
of reluming with a huge mandate. 

Apparently, every party MLA had 
been instructed to ensure the attendance 
of a minimum of 10,000 people from his 
constituency. But, for those who had 
come to hear Laloo making revelations 
of his considerable fortunes — the topic 
of a raging debate in Patna — it was a bit 
of an anti-cliinax. 

Laloo’s frequent rallies, however, are 
becoming loo expensive for the party to 
afford, even when the funds are often 
coerced out of businessmen. Decoration 



charges for the 10 June meeting ran into 
lakhs. There were free packets ol satfu 
(gram flour) and subsidised meals from 
local restaurants for those attending it. 
Canopies were erected at every ministe¬ 
rial residence. The party heavyweights 
responsible for bringing in 10,000 
people each, had also to arrange for their 
food and transport. 

Reportedly, much of the rally funds 
were provided by "rich" ministers. 
Government officials were also used for 
fund-collection. Truck-loads of grain 
and vegetables were spotted parked in 
front of the houses of the chief minister 



A Pyrrhic victory? 

Violence and malpractices mar the Janata Dal's 
success in Orissa panchayat elections 



ORISSA 


The Orissa chief mini¬ 
ster, Biju Palnaik, 
sought to bask in the 
glory of his decision 
to go in for panchayat 
elections in the state 
after a decade. But the 
stale-wide violence, 
rigging, b(X)lh 

capturing and the killing of 16 persons 
made it the bloodiest event in the state's 
electoral histoiy. The Janata Dal’s (JD) 
big .show, bagging 80 per cent of the pan- 
chayats, is .stained with the widely- 
believed allegation of a "lorccd victory ". 

The ruling party's dubious victory m 
the polls, was immediately followed by 



its defeat — though by a slender margin 
of 46 voles — in the by-elections for the 
Malkangiri Assembly scat (reserved for 
Scheduled Tribes) in Koraput district. 
The loss of the seat has had a demoralis¬ 
ing effect on the party, since the chief 
minister had attached much importance 
to the bypolls. He wanted to show that 
his popularity had not declined since he 
came to power. The Dal lost the prestigi¬ 
ous fight to the BJP, despite the cam- 


Chief minister Byu Patnaik 
had attached much importance 
to the by-elections for the 
Malkangiri Assembly seat, 
held immediately after t|ie 
panchayat polls. But the Janata 
Dal lost the prestigious fight to 
the BJP. The defeat had a 
demoralising effect on the party 
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The Oandhl Malden rally ef 10 June: 
glory to Laloo 


and some of his Cabinet colleagues. 
Some traders, who wished to remain 
anonymous, complained that top dis¬ 
trict officials had made it a habit to raise 
contributions, "to keep the chief mini¬ 
ster happy". 

Yadav had no reason to be unhappy 
with the show. A larger-than-life cut-out 
at the rally site portrayed him as Krish¬ 
na, with the Janata Dal symbol, chakra, 
on his fingertip. And he hopes to go a 
long way on his Mandal rath. • 

Fmhm Ahmml/Pmttm 


paigning by as n\any as 12 ministers, 
including Patnaik’s most powerful Cabi¬ 
net colleague and irrigation minister 
Bijoy Mohapatra. 

Rabinaiayan Panigrahi, JD ML A 
from Birmaharajpur. was arrested on the 
charge of killing two Congress(I) wor¬ 
kers in his area, while Bibek Meher, JD 
MLA from Patnagarh, is wanted by the 
police in connection with the incident of 
firing in his constituency, resulting in 
the death of a BJP worker. More than a 
hundred people were injured in bomb 
blasts and clashes during the polls, bet¬ 
ween 20 May and 7 June. 

Almost all ministers and MLAs busi¬ 
ed themselves for a month to ensure vic¬ 
tory for the ruling party and some sar- 
panch candidate spent nearly Rs 1 lakh 
each. Ironically, the allegations of rigg¬ 
ing were strongest in Ersama, the consti¬ 
tuency of panchayati raj minister Dr 
DamadorRout. • 

AmrmdmF, Nmklu/Bhulmn^&wmr 
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Separatist su^estions 


The Bodo panel recommends a separate Scheduled 
Tribes electorate 


The recent recommen*' 
dations of the Bhupin- 
dar Singh committee,* 
set up to consider the 
demands of the Bodos 
of Assam, have evok¬ 
ed a mixed reaction in 
the state. The commit¬ 
tee, popularly known 
as the Bodo panel, has suggested a three- 
tier political administrative arrange¬ 
ment to meet the grievances of the Bodo- 
land agitators. Among other things, it 
has recommended that a separate legisla¬ 
tive chamber be formed to ensure a pro¬ 
portionate representation of all ethnic 
groups. There is a feeling in some 
quarters that, the measure, in the name 


the LC. The panel holds that the Assam 
LC should have an additional category 
— the Scheduled Tribes — and there 
should be a parity in the upper chamber 
between the Scheduled and non- 
Scheduled tribe members. "In case, the 
ST membership does not enable parity 
to be achieved”, the committee says, 
"the Governor should exercise his 
power of nomination in accordance with 
clause (e) of Article 171(3) to bring the 
ST^ membership to parity level." The 
members of the LC are to be elected by 
two Apex Tribal Councils, also included 
in the recommendations. 

Critics point out that the proposal suf¬ 
fers from a major limitation. The Apex 
Councils are conceived only for the tri¬ 



ASSAM 



of preserving the unity of Assam, will 
initiate a process of disintegration. 

In most of the states. Legislative 
Councils (LCs) have been abolished. 
But the Bodo panel feels that there 
should be an upper House in the state 
and that it should be large enough to ena¬ 
ble adequate representation of the Sche¬ 
duled Tribes (ST). The ST population of 
30.33 lakh constitutes 14 per cent of the 
total population in the state, for whom 
the committee suggests a reservation of 
18 seats. 

According to Article 171(3) of the 
Constitution, there are five categories of 
constituencies which elect members to 


bal population on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra. But there are ST people in 
other parts of the state, too. They will 
have no representation in the LC. 
Moreover, a strong movement is under¬ 
way to allow ST status to the Koch Raj- 
banshis and the tea garden tribals. Even 
the Ahoms have a dormant demand for 
inclusion in the ST list. A separate tribal 
electorate for the north bank would pave 
the way for the mushrooming of agita¬ 
tions not only for ST status, but also for 
similar guarantees of representation on 
thebasis of caste, language, religion, eth- ^ 
nicity and culture. • 

ehoadhwv/OuwaluM 
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Tighten your belt 

The central government tells the state 
administration 


Earlier this month 
when the central 
government stopped 
overdrafts to the state, 
there was panic in 
Shimla's political and 
bureaucratic circles. 
Apparently, the state 
government had 
already overdrawn on its overdraft provi¬ 
sion. Against an overdraft entitlement of 
Rs 12 crore, the state government had 
already taken Rs 27 crore for its dav-to- 



revenue resources. Unable to check ris¬ 
ing expenses, the state exchequer now 
hovers close to bankruptcy. So when the 
RBI sent out instructions to all major 
banks not to honour any bills 

of the state government, it had the mini¬ 
sterial telephones frantically ringing. 
Chief minister Shanta Kumar, in a tele¬ 
phone conversation with New Delhi, 
urged finance minister Manmohan 
Singh to bail him out, but Singh refused 
to comply. 

Senior state bureaucrats, however, 




The financial crisis set ministerial telephones frantically 
ringing. Chief minister Shanta Kumar (right), in a telephone 
conversation with finance minister Manmohan Singh (left) 
sought help. But Singh refused to comply 


day expenses. According to the Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) guidelines, any 
overdraft taken by a state government 
must be liquidated within seven days, 
and in Himachal's case, it was well after 
the stipulated week that central govern¬ 
ment payments were stopped. 

The state government's financial 
record has been disastrous since 1980. 
Successive governments have failed to 
check non-plan expenditure or create 


confirmed that the central government's 
decision to hold back state overdrafts 
was a new policy decision recommend¬ 
ed by the World Bank. And like any 
other state, the new overdraft rules appli¬ 
ed to Himachal. But even during the 
worst financial crisis, when the over¬ 
draft amounted to Rs 83 crore two years 
back, the central government had come 
to Shimla's rescue. In July 1989, when a 
similar crisis had arisen and the RBFstop^ 


ped further monies to the state govern¬ 
ment, the RBI had to ultimately relent. 
Only, it has now become something of a 
habit with the ruling regime in the state. 
Himachal’s current year’s budget 
amounts to Rs 1300 crore, a deficit of Rs 
400 crore against the annual income of 
Rs 260 crore. The state government 
annually pays Rs 249 crore towards loan 
repayment. 

At the political level, chief minister 
Shanta Kumar blames the currem finan¬ 
cial crisis on the excesses of the previous 
Virbhadra Singh government. That 
could be true to some extent. Under the 
previous regime, the state exchequer 
was frequently strained and had to 
be bailed out by the central government. 
Luxurious government spending and an 
abnormal increase in non-plan and 
wasteful expenditure had nearly driven 
the state to bankruptcy. But instead of 
pulling the house in order, the Shanta 
Kumar govemmeht carried on in a simi¬ 
lar vein. 

According to the chief minister, the 
Virbhadra Singh government failed to 
present its case before the ninth finance 
commission and secure revised expendi¬ 
ture estimates approved by the commis¬ 
sion. He says that the stale’s finance 
minister had made no secret of the state 
exchequer’s grim situation during pre¬ 
budget discussions with the central 
authorities. The state government had 
also pleaded for an ad hoc grant of Rs 
200 crore to rescue it from the perennial 
overdraft crises. On the other hand, stale 
PCC(I) leaders blame chief minister 
Shanta Kumar almost wholly for the pre¬ 
sent bankruptcy. 

Meanwhile, there may be a respite yet 
as the central government has agreed to 
bail out the state provided it cleared half 
the overdraft pending against it. The 
assurance came from none less than 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao Just 
before his departure for the Earth Sum¬ 
mit in Rio, Brazil. The bail-out would 
come in the form of an advance central 
assistance; the amount being half of the 
overdraft amount. But this would be tem¬ 
porary assistance and the slate gover- 
ment has been told to tighten up ii.s finan¬ 
cial strings. For the time being, the over¬ 
draft has been allowed to be liquidated 
and the RBI embargo, rdlaxed. But if the 
state government fails to tone up its fis¬ 
cal transactions, the bankruptcy may 
continue to plague the exchequer from 
time to time. • 
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ODDS AND TRENI 


Sky civilisation 

■ If India could emulate the 
Japanese model of building a 
city in the sky. its problem of 
overcrowding which lead to 
the environmental pollution 
could be splved. The news is 
not out of a sci-fi novel. 

The engineers of Japan have 
planned a space city, rising 
two kilometres into the sky. 

The territory will have 
high-rise 100-siorey residen¬ 
ces, offices, hotels as well as 
mid-air gardens inside the 
octagonal pyramid city, to 
be named "Try 2004". Accor¬ 
ding toToshiki Kobayashi 
of Shimi/.u's super high-rise 
city technology division, the 
total floor area of the city 
will be some 8,800 hectares, 
of which 5SM) hectares will 
be allotted to 240,000 hous¬ 
ing units pro\ idmg accom¬ 
modation to some one mill¬ 
ion people. The remaining 
area will be used for offices, 
amenity centres, transport 
network etc. 

The method of transporta¬ 
tion will be something 
unique. Cabins will be used 
for carrying people along the 
horizontal shafts through 


the pyramid and elevators 
will also be in use. Robots 
will be deployed in the con¬ 
struction work. 

The designing of the 
pyramid-shaped structure 
that will contain the city is 
now' under way at a Japanese 
construction company and 
the successful completion of 
the project will go a long 
way in solving the rocketing 
land prices and housing 
shortages of the modern 
urban centres of the world. 


A house for cars 

■ For an administrative 
machinery that has been in 
pow er in Calcutta over the 
last 15 years, the construc¬ 
tion of a multi-storeyed car 
parking centre in the city's 
busiest business area should 
have been a priority. Instead, 
it is the Oberoi Grand Hotel 
that has undertaken the task 
of constructing the city's 
first such parking lot. The 
idea of such a building was 
conceived in the tcrcentena- 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PRIZE RS 200 FOR CONTRldUTtONS 
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ry year of Calcutta in 1990. 
And the design is by P.G. 
Patki and Associates, a 
Bombay-based company. 

The news will certainly be 
u relief for the numerous 
motorists who have a harrow¬ 
ing lime in finding a suitable 
place to keep their cars. The 
project, a four-.storeyed 
building, with a total aroaof 
50.000 square feel, will have 
the capacity of accommodat¬ 
ing 35 to 40 cars per floor. 
And to gel to the upper 
flcx)rs. ramps which are akin 
to flyovers will be built. The 
commercial area of New 
Market in central Calcutta 
has been chosen as the site 
and the work on the founda¬ 
tion began in March. Noth¬ 
ing has been yet decided in 
terms of collecting the duty 
' for parking, whether loll 
machines will be introduced 
or the rent will be collected 
manually. 

Martin Bum. a leading 
construction company, has 
undenaken the task of con¬ 
struction of the Rs 2 crorc 
building. And it can be 
expected that such vertical 
expansion will certainly go a 
long way in solving the 
city's parking problem, • 



MILESTONES 



ANNOUNCED: That a aavan-membar team will 
rapraaent India In the World Youth Cheas to he 

held at Duisburg, Germany from 29 June. 

ANNOUNCED: That the nuclear reactor Dhruva 
raaumad operation from 17 June, by S.K. Mehta, 
director, Bhabha Atomic Research Centre (BARC). 

APPOINTEO: K.C. Pant, former Union defence 
minister, as the chairman of the Tenth Finance 
Commission. 

APPOINTED: Nagandra Prasad Singh, former. 
Chief Justiceof the Calcutta High Couit, as a judge of the 
Supreme Court on 16 June. 

IHil): Sachin Choudhury. (brnm^ Union finance 
on J 2 June in Calcutta. He was 88. 

^—i n’n '1'.:, .V...:-.., 


DIED: Manoranjan Roy, veteran freedom fighter and 
CITU leader, on 13 June in Calcutta. 

OIEO: Basil Banjandn, gold medal-winning cycfiHi 
from the Andamans, on 13 June at village Kinlus. near 
Port Blair. He was 25. 

HONOURED: Rashid Hussain Khan, Uidu 
litterateur, with the All-India Bahadur $huh Zufar AWard 
for 1991. 

LAUNCHED: Oparatlon Eden, to check 
defoi^stali^^ediicatc people, beautify the urea and restore 
ecoibgidd balance, by the army under the Easicro 
m.^^anipur. 

WlMkiOulli^Tandla. table tennis player, the US Open 
Undc^>)8'Htte.'on IS June in New York. 
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KUSUMBHANDARI 


BEGINNING 2H JUNE, 1992 


ARIES 


(2! March-20 April} 

Y OU will get all the 
cooperation required 
from superiors to ensure that 
your plans succeed. Those 
involved in the arts, music 
and literature will be busy 
and will later get handsome 
returns for their work. As the 
week goes by, your relations 
with others may become 
strained. But romance wiU 
be bright. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl‘20 May) 

A ssociates still tend to be 
opposed to each other. 
You may have to follow 
rather than be the leader. 
Your plans for change may 
not be accepted. Be calm and 
silent and let others do the 
shouting. Bide your time. 
Property matters can be dealt 
with easily. 


GEMINI 


(2/ May-20 June) 

T his is a rare combination 
of good days. You will 
have extra resources to 
expand your activitic.s 
Financial prospects are 
bright. Your family 
members will be 
cooperative. You can make 
important decisions that will 
have a bearing on the 
happiness and well-being of 
others. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 Jul\) 

T ake your ideas right to the 
top. Do not take no for an 
answer. It’s a waste of time 
and energy dealing with 
underlings. Do what you can 
to impress your boss with 
your ideas. You will find it 
easier to get your ideas 
across. It will be easier to do 
any team work. 


LEO 


(21 Jul\-20 August) 

S hort trips arc 
favourable. Make 
financial plans and work out 
a budget that is fair and 
acceptable to all. Ensure that 
more money comes into 
your family coffers than is 
siphoned out. Keep an eye 
on the cash allotted for 
entertainment. Instead of 
spending time outdoors, call 
friends over to your house. 


LIBRA 


(21 Septemher-20 October) 

A lthough you progress 
with your regular work, 
it is essential to give some 
outlet to your natural talents. 
The stars are favourable for 
creative work. Rely on your 
talents and intuition. You 
will be able to impress 
people who matter with your 
ideas. Speak your mind. 






VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

A lthough a personal 

relationship may be a bit 
sensitive, you should be able 
to overcome opposition to 
your plans and make good 
progress with your work. 
Creative work will be 
especially beneficial. Use 
the opportunities to make 
your projects more valuable. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October’20 November) 

R elatives and friends will 
be more helpful than 
immediate family members. 
You’ll function much belter 
if you arc away from your 
domestic environment. Your 
partner could have a rather 
depressing influence on you. 
At work, associates may be 
sensitive. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(2! November-20 December) 

L ack of external pressures 
means that it will be up to 
you to plan. Do not expect 
others to come up with 
bright ideas. You may be 
primarily involved witli 
paperwork and Jobs that 
require more plodding than 
inspiration. However, you 
may not face any difficulty 
with your concentration. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December’20 January) 

A ctive cooperation from 
others may help you 
solve many of your 
outstanding problems. 
Property matters can be dealt 
with smoothly. You are 
likely to embark on a long 
tour or at least, start planning 
for it. Your health may cause 
some problem. Attend to 
your near ones. 

AQUARIUS 

(21 January-20 February) 

O vercome all obstacles to 
make this week a 
positive and fulfilling one. 
You will get off to a good 
start. Your dedication at 
work will be appreciated. 
Take care of your health. 

Take proper dietary and 
health care if you had been 
neglecting these. A 
relationship of the heart can 
be made permanent now. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

Y our luck continues to be 
good. It appears that you 
cannot put a foot wrong at 
the moment. Romance will 
blossom now.^he single 
Piscean may be heading 
towards permanent 
happiness. Do not delay 
your engagement or 
marriage. 
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RANDOM NOTES 


APalallniMMl». 

■ Qujarat chief ntiniste^ 
ChimanhtuA ^ei*$ 
efQciem^ is ttuly ranairtca- 
brfe, espwiaily whtm it com*' 
es to winUtig the famous 
Patel network. 

So,' w^ th^ CM 
infonneo eovi* 

Fomneniaii^ flMtto 

was going to raisielhe.Nar- 
mSda Sardar Sarovar issue at 
Rio, he acted ]»omptly. He 



HKARD IN BOMBAY 

"ScamcJko?" 

ONE GUJARATI BROKER GREETING ANOTHER 
IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


issued a statement demuid* 
ing that Shukla, Singh and 
Scindia be removed from 
ministership as the Congres- 
s(I)in MPwillbefiidstedif 
these three are ^rmitied to 
continue. 

The Aijun Singh gang has 
reacted with equal ferocity, 
demanding;^ action against 
Bhuria and Co. for anti-party 
activity, and has called for 


their lentovid fiom die p^y. 

But Con|ieM .j^kfent 
Rao reuses id ;t^ acdon 
oneway or dte iMh^.' 


ThtofiirKMtf 

■ Who are the minCstefs 
involved in the securit¬ 
ies scam? OetM'ge Pnnandes 
has told the {aesstt^he wili 


dimiaiilNMN Patu: eaato 
polltleaT 

got the Patels in the USA and 
Brazil to finance the trip of 
his wife and half a dozen 
other rabble-rousers to Rio, 
so that they could counter 
Patkar’s ‘propaganda’. 

No doubt, while in Rio, 
they stayed in a Patel-owned 
motel. 


MvklodweitaiMl 

■ Madhya Pradesh poli¬ 
tics, at least where the 
Congress is concerned, beco¬ 
mes more interesting with 
every passing day. 

Ap^ from the existing 
groups in the party — Arjun 
Singh, Mat&avrao Scindia, 
V.C. Shukla, etc. — now 
another faction has emeiged, 
which owes ' ^^ance to 
Prime Minister Naraslmha 
Rao. Comprising O.S. Bhu- 
ria, Asdun Khan . and 
Mt^da Sin^ this gioup 
nialnwn^ thin wliiie Scinuffia 
and .^un Singh are "senior' 
collr^ues," should he- 
kept put of decision-m^ng 
in the Madhya Pradesh unit 
of the puty. Bhuria had even 


Models and supermodelsrhow thex mte 

■ MMiw iMta: If Gautim Rajadhyaksha is to be 
believed—and he should knowwhathe is talMtig about— 
it Is impossible to take a bad picture ot Meher. Vtmch her 
. do meSixties clone act in her recent Vimai campaign, and 
you’ll know.why Jesia is the favourite with the 
photographers and with make-up wizard Micky 
Contractor; nothing pleases him more than gh^ Meher a 
new look. 

But good looks don’t come cheap, it would cost you R$ 

15,000 for a single shot ot Jesia’s, and she'd charge 
anything from Rs 1.5 to 2 lakh tor a campaign. 


■ ShMto HMir HonsH: Has me samainiweeot face 
and willowy structure as Jesia, and is poised delicately dn 
the edge of the supermodet league. Among her more 
popular campaigns have been the KeMnator and Rich Cate 
ads. Like Meher she charges Rs 15,000 per picture but twr 
campaign price is cheaper, ranging from Rs 1 to 1.5 lakh. 


9 Nawrata tmf pdB u ert Quite the ciaMtoltidlw . 
beauty,sheattalnedtameastheGardengM,bicughtier . 
Nivea camprign was also welt received, ts iess«met^. 
than the two models IMed above, ebarg^Hs 
10,000 per picture, while her caniui|i||n pilce.ls a 
reasonable Rs 50,000. ) 


■ Ainimim Vmiuu Among her jeampaiODs, those 
for JCT. rresca sbiMgnd Harty^Gohl^amby fvthe 
mostmemorable. Her innocantimlo^ goio^ltsB,B00^ 
per plctufe,4nd abmtt Rs 40<0ClCiryou're hWlhg jdmut ad 
adcamps^. , . 


■ tW Mwi t w iodps The, Babur ahtHdenanl soap girl 

is better known Me smaH-tima achMa. Braritstas 

between films andthe ad world, twtifiapid^ Idling ' 

pspuiarity In tlw tittar, is abV akpbndtfl, 

becausa of har movia connathidni 

10,000 per picture ud Rs SRODOonwardaldr acampalgn. 


muwibein- 
apgfOprsiie time". 
led tp A^averiSh bout of I 
cutatkm in tfae c^gjital,;, 
ninour says tm Sbamd. 
Flawar is involved, The omy 
evidence for dds piepoeier- 
ous cMm is’dMd he is 4 aid.io 
be the bemiMf owner-df ■ 
BankofKared—something 
for which Aere is absebihriy 
no proof. Fhwarhes been, so i 
peeved by diis slander that 
he has written to the Prime 
Minister to complain. * ’ 
Anodier candidate is 
Rameshwar Thakur, mini- 
8 i« state at the Anance^. 
mjnisny. The evidence for 
this is foe . irih^ation that 
earlier fois yew .ufoen die 
iiKome tax d^wtiiifoit raid¬ 
ed Rfundiad Mdita, TIudtur 



flhnlam NaM head: aay 

told officials to go easy on 
the big bull. So m* Thakur 
has not commmiied on foe 
diarge. 

The press has also named 
Qhulam Nabi Azad who, it 
says, arranged fw Harfoad 
Mtehta to m^ several key 
finance mini^ officials. 
So fw, there ;haye. been no 
fomials from Azad. 

Onerumouri^jtdiM Fer¬ 
nandes, was going to napie 
Matfoayrao Sdndio, but 0^ 
i^says foal fois is nonsense 
—.he has never soggestad 
foat Stfoifoa ww in any way 
involved, 

Ddbi is owtain foat more 
alle^tlons will be made 
whm Parijament reconvenes 
.nextniOmb.-d 
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■ The external affairs 
ministry is perturbed 
by the tendency of Union 
environment minister. 
Kama! Nath, to shoot from 
the hip. (Perhaps, he prefers 
the hip because that's where 
he keeps his wallet.) Appa¬ 
rently, the articulate Nath is 
transformed into the classic 
Doon School boy the 
moment he sees a reporter's 
microphone. Foreign minis¬ 
try officials say that this 
doesn’t bother them in nor¬ 


KmimI Nath: Doon School 
hihnoor 

mal circumstances, but that 
he should have kept his 
mouth shut in Rio. 

Asked about the preoccu¬ 
pations of the Earth Summit, 
Nath, who fancies himself as 
something of a wit. told the 
press in Rio that it was all 
about ‘Bushes and Quayles' 
(geddit?). 

The foreign mini.yry is 
not objecting to the Doon 
School humour or to the 
poor calibre of the environ¬ 
mental entrepreneur’s jokes. 
But officials feel that it is 
inexcusable for India’s offi¬ 
cial representative to an inter- 
nation^ summit to crack 
chei^ jokes that pun on the 
names of foreign heads of 
state particularly when 
Indo-US relations are at a 
delicate stage: 

Says a foreign ministry 


HEARD AT PARIYA VARAN 
BHAVAN 

Kamal Nath’s slogan is ”Khao, 
Rio aurkM»ko". 

A DISGUSTED ENVIRONMENTALIST JUST 
BACK FROM THE EARTH SUMMIT 



if the US delegate had told 
the press, ‘All diis Narasim- 
ha wants to do is row?’" 

Sporting losers? 

■ Shatrughan Sinha's 
defeat in the New 
Delhi election has set the cat 


among the BJP pigeons. 

At a meeting to review the 
party’s defeat, the E>elhi unit 
gave vent to its collective 
anger against Sinha’s 
election-in-charge, Madan 
Lai Khurana. I^urana him¬ 
self was absent from the mee¬ 
ting, and none of the other 


CHECK-LIST 


Likely teams for President and 
vice-president 

■ S.D. SharaM Mid K.R* Narayansn: While the 
Congress has decided on Sharma as President, it has not 
announced a vice-presidential candidate, thereby 
suggesting that the post is open to negotiation. Narayanan 
would make a good vice-president, but ex officio, he also 
has to act as chairman of the Rajya Sabha. Whether he can 
perform that duty well, and whether his loyalties are 
entirely with the Congress(l), is doubtful. Has been known 
to oppose his party on Ounkel. 


■ S.D.SIiamNi Mid SHuMNtorBakM: That's 
what the BJP would like best—to have a Hindu Hindu and 
a Muslim Hindu manning the two highest offices of the 
land. But such a scenario is unlikely to materialise because 
the BJP doesn't have the strength to see this combination 
through. In case the BJP cannot elevate its candidate to the 
vice-presidency, it obdurately insists that there must be an 
election for both posts. 


■ AsdMdttlMleMtoeMididatoMidKJIi 
Nanqramn: The Janata Dal doesn't care who the 
presidential candidate is, so Iona as he's from a scheduled 
caste. Janata Dal’s allies, the Left Front, while being 
opposed to caste considerations as qualifications for the 
post, are happy with K.R. Narayanan as vice-president 
because of his progressive views on the economic policy. 


■ S.II. ShaniM Mid an OpposKloii 
MNidIdato: Is probably the team that will finally be 
elected. The question is, can the Opposition decide on a 
common candidate for vice-president? The Left Front 
won’t agree to let a BJP candidate be elected and the BJP is 
determined to prevent any pinkd from getting te become 
chairman of the Rajya Sabha. By keeping the Opposition 
fighting, the Congress(l) is strengthening Its chances of 
getting its own candidates elected as President and 
vice-president. 


leaders in the BJP were pres¬ 
ent either. 

So, in the free-fo^a^ that 
ensued not only did a party 
worker of 55 years standing, 
Khairati Lai, shout slogans 
against the party ieadei^ip. 



Shatnighwi SIihm: playing 
ttiarafnraa 

but members also demanded 
that IChurana be produced on 
the stage and submit to cro.ss 
questioning by them. The 
youth wing of the BJP want¬ 
ed to know what Khurana 
and other leaders were doing 
when the Sarojini Nagar 
booths were being captured 
by Congress(l) goons. 

A section of the workers 
also got up to protest loudly 
against leaders in Delhi who 
do their politics from "air- 
conditioned rooms", I The 
secretary of the party’s Delhi 
unit. Professor O.P. Kohli, 
tried to pacify the angry wor¬ 
kers. But no sooner had he 
sat down than a number of 
the disgruntled members 
demand^ that they be given 
the right to speak. 

When the situation beca¬ 
me near-unmanageable, 
some workers staged a walk¬ 
out protesting that they had 
not been given^a chance to 
speak. 

And it took all of 
Shatrughan Sinha’s Mstrib-' 
nic capabilites te restore 
peace in d»hidl. «\ 
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Tea-times were made for it! 
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PRESIDENTIAL POLLS: SQUABBLES MULTIPLY 


A Hindu f.nnily 
throw*! out 
of Kabul 
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Thrown out of Afghanistan, Kashmir, 
Punjab and Bangladesh Hindus face 
discrimination all over the subcontinent 
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Wrong deeds 

H arshad Mehta should 
have expected to end up 
in jail (A nested! 14 — 20 
June). Although Mehta 
knew the tricks of the stock 
trade, he was too impatient. 

It seems he was in a big hurry 
to make a fast buck. Making 
money was perhaps the easi¬ 
est thing, he thought. And in 
the process of making 
money he bungled once too 
often. One mistake paved the 
way for another, thus lead¬ 
ing the man to his doom. 

If only Mehta avoided 
bragging about his achieve¬ 
ments and announcing his 
desire to clear up all 
accounts, he may have been 
safe 

Philip MarcoM, Quillpn (Karala) 

■ It required a Harshad 
Mehta to expose the loopho¬ 
les in our financial and bank¬ 
ing system. However, now 
that the scam has been 
broken, let us hope that the 
proposed changes in the 
supervisoiy board, the RBI. 
the stock market and the 
financial institutions will not 
be pious platitudes—^only 
to be thrown to the winds 
every time an intelligent 
broker attempts to make hay. 
Satlah Mahapatra, Diapur 
(Aaaam) 

■ Probably Harshad 
Mehta's role in the stock 
scam is being blown out of 
proportion. He has been sen¬ 
tenced guilty by the very 
investors he helped to create. 


It has not been too long ago 
when Harshad Mehta was 
hailed as a messiah — the 
person who created a new 
urban middle class. Today, 
he is being made the scape 
goat for the crash in the stock 
market. The discovery of 
such scapegoats have always 
come as a blessing for those 
who would otherwise have 
been answerable for the ruin 
of a community. 

Somnath Nayar, Ootacamund 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ The Reserve Bank of 
India (RBI) governor, S. 
Venkitaramanan, was right 
when he said it was due to 
the RBI's role that Harshad 
Mehta was nabbed. And 
Mehta would still have been 
at large had the RBI not ask¬ 
ed the State Bank of India 
(SBI) to slop the roll-over 
for him. 

Instead of blaming the 
RBI for what it didn't do 
about the securities market, 
it would be more in order if 
the RBI were congratulated 
for spotting a thief in the 
crowd. 

Partho Chattarfee, 

Jamahadpur (Bihar) 

Hmliad WMita: In tiM Mup 


Rawdoal 

R ajesh Mittal's illegal 
detention in Pakistan is 
a clear hint that it has taken 
India for granted (Battered 
and bruised, 1 —13 June). 
Unlike India, which allows 
Pakistani diplomats to feel at 
home, Pakistan treats the 
Indian diplomats inhumanly. 

If only India had firmly 
tackled the undeclared war 
by Pakistan in Punjab and 
Kashmir, perhaps Rajesh 
Mittal would not have been 
ill-treated and even tortured. 
L. Rohinl, TIruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Losing hold 

T he Punjab problem conti¬ 
nues to defy solution 
(State of the state, 24 — 30 
May). Police atrocities, terro¬ 
rism and discontent among 
the farmers have reduced the 
people's faith in the policies 
of the state government. So 
far, chief minister Beam 
Singh's approach has only 
been to tell the people that 



the Centre's concern for Pun¬ 
jab is genuine. Apparently, 
Singh has been running the ^ 
cri.ses-ridden state by distrac¬ 
ting the attention of the 
people, which is surely not 
the best of ways to cross 
hurdles. 

Rina Qua, Calcutta (Waat 
Bengal) 





It’s never too 
late 


A t last, the East and the 
West have converged— 
at least in the domain of sex 
— d espite our cultural 
heritage (The nether world, 
7—:. 13 June). 

Although Dr Prakash 
Kothari's contends that sex 
was never a taboo in India, 
this is only partly true. The 
eroticism sculpted on tem¬ 
ples is confined merely to 
the medieval period. So if the 
present trend is not curbed 
now, there will be no turning 
back. 

GIrlah Chandra Daah, Jaypora 
(Orlaaa) 

■ The cover story highlight¬ 
ed the changes taking place 
in Indian sexual behaviour. 
The growing fear now is that 
children might get influenc¬ 
ed by su^ changes. Childr¬ 
en are the future of the coun¬ 
try and should be brought up 
carefully. 

BunUChoprat Ludhiana 
(Ptmlab) 

















The rendezvous 

T he two Prime Ministers, 

P.V. Narasimha Rao and 
Begum Khaleda Zia, recent¬ 
ly met in New Delhi to 
strengthen the economy of 
their countries (Woo thy 
neighbour ,!:— 13 June). 
Now, Begum Zia’s pro¬ 
blems are far less than they 
were before she met Nara¬ 
simha Rao. But the transfer 
I of the Tin Bigha corridors to 
I Bangladesh on perpetual 
i lease was rather surprising. 

^ Even if Bangladesh is a 
I needy country, India should 
i reconsider its stand on Tin Bi- 
* gha. The decision regarding 
« the transfer should be based 
I on the verdict of the people 
' living in the area so that they 
i live in peace after the 
’ transfer. 

! S. Hussain, Dibrugarh (Assam) 


Biased views 


S hiraz Sidhva’s first per¬ 
son account ofher expe¬ 
riences in Kashmir is most 
unfonunatc (Enemy of the 
people, 10— 16 May). How 
can people be so inconsidera¬ 
te towards her? Jumping to 
conclusions about the young 
and committed journalist 
was certainly unfair. 

1 Even if Shiraz were a 
Muslim, the discrimination 
between a Muslim and a 
Hindu .should not have been 
lorihcoming from the 
"gentleman" who asked 
iSuNnAY’seditortosendaSri- 
dhar and not a Shiraz to 
cover Kashmir. In a secular 
stale like India, it was unbe- 
jeoming of the gentleman to 
imply in his suggestion that 
only a Hindu could give a 
good and true report on Kash¬ 
mir. But is every Hindu 
leportcr necessarily sympa¬ 
thetic to the Kashmir pro- 
:>lem? Besides, aren't there 
luite a few Muslims in India 
iiore patriotic than the Hin- 
ius? This man, who preferr¬ 





B^gumZIawIthNamliiilui RaoiMrllnCoiit proNMia 


ed a Sridhar to a Shiraz, only 
revealed a warped mind. 

And those who fan the fires 
of communalism should be 
taken to task. 

Javed Mir and the Jammu 
& Kashmir Liberation Front 
(JKLF) should realise that 
they misunderstood Shiraz 
Sidhva. 

DIbya Taylor, TInsukla 
(Assam) 


€k>liigliackln 

time 


N OW that the controversi¬ 
al Puthrakameshti 
Yagna in Cochin is over, 
many, especially the child¬ 
less couples, are awaiting its 
results, which the organisers 
have promised to publish 
within three months (Birth 
rites, 24 — 30 May). 


Contrary to the organi¬ 
sers* claim of an attendance 
of more than a lakh, the turn¬ 
out was actually far below 
that figure. Nonetheless, the 
fact that there were .so many 
at the site of the yagna was 
rather amazing. Will these 
yagnas now become the last 
resort of childless couples in 
this age of science? 
VlJayOaorga, Emakulam 
(Karala) 


Balanced views 

S wapan Dasgupta's 
views about negation- 
ism made interesting reading 
(Present imperfect, 10— 16 
May). The .self-confidence 
of Hindus has certainly 
reached its nadir, so much so 
that they arc being compell¬ 
ed to take a defensive stance 
against the fundamentalist 


The PiithfakMiiMlill at CocMn; r«vlvliig • 



Islamic countries over the 
plight of Muslims in India. 
Do the guardians of Hindu¬ 
ism have the courage to ques 
tionihe condition of Hindu 
temples in Pakistan? 

S.K. MItra, Cuttack (OHaaa) 


The other side 


lile the comments of 
S. Nihal Singh on the 
confrontation between the 
press and the government of 
Tamil Nadu may be correct, 
the other side of the story 
also deserves mention (Cult 
of personality, 3—9 May). 

Impartial readers of news- 



JayataOUia: by 

thaprMs? 

papers and magazines can¬ 
not help feeling that their atti¬ 
tude towards tte present 
government has l^n border¬ 
ing on indecency. The Tamil 
journals mentioned by Singh 
have been particularly notori¬ 
ous in giving rise to vile 
rumours, often in the shape 
of crude and vulgar remarks 
against chief minister 
Jayalalitha. 

While the over-reaction of 
the government is certainly 
undesirable, it must be noted 
that some of the mud thrown 
at the chief minister is likely 
to stick. The mischievous ele¬ 
ments should not be allowed 
to take shelter under the free¬ 
dom of the press. 

IKS. KrMmtn, HMm (Tamil 
Nadu) 
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TAKE ONE HOUR OFF AND HAVE 
A HOT PICNIC 

TAKE ONE HOUR OFF AND WALK 
IN THE GARDEN (UGH!) 

TAKE ONE HOUR OFF AND STAND IN 
A POOL OF WATER 
OR 

TAKE ONE HOUR OFF AND LAND UP IN COOL 
REFRESHING KULU MANALI 



ncidilionalI 
I'qfits to KoUi MarLili 
lor the suihfuoi 


The Jagson in flight iipecia] service offers you personalised catering. The 
snacks are served in specially made air-tight boxes which you would love to 
take home as jagson mementos Tea and coffee are made while flying in 
specially fitted galleys unlike others who serve ready-made 

Ry away with Jagson Airlines No waiting time for baggage claim 
Comfortable roomy seats A mere 30 minute prior check-in Warm 
hospitable in-flight service.. and a gximey that takes |ust about an hour 
So brave the heat, reach your plane, have a little nap, and before you 
know it, you're in cool beautiful Kulu Manab 

The Up-and-Away jagson Summer bscape bcape while there are seats left 

Eacape the suininer go over the Himalayaa and far away. 






OELHI-KULU-OELHI 

IMdiyiuolptThundiy) 


^ JAGSON AiRUNES 


JA20tA 

OapOaM 

MOO 

Wr.KULU 

0920 

JA202A 

Dip. KUO 

0040 

hr. DELHI 

11M 

JA201 

Oipi DELHI 

1205 

M.KUU 

1325 

JA202 

DipKUU 

134S 

M DELHI 

1905 


12 E, Vandana Building, 11 Tolstoy Marg, Naw Oaihl-110 001 Phona 3711080, 

3721503 and 3721594 Tsisx 031-63083 JNBR, 031-65917 MAIN, 

Fax: 01-ll-33246g3. Cabla Trada House, 
fMAM AlftPOnr. New Deint Phone. 3295125 Exin. 2200 

TtafcelMg Agents (Northem Region) ■ 

New OeIN Sita World Travels (India) Pvl Ltd. Ph 3311122, 3315314 Mercury Travels Ltd. Ph 312008 Senator Travels Pvt Ltd. Ph 3713435 (4 lines) Hits - 
fnlemationat, Ph .6418231,6424104 6426385 Dehradun Blue Bird Travais. Ph. 25192 Meedo's Travel 5 Tour. Ph 26570,23814 Shtanli Span Tours A 
Travela Ph 5270 Ambassador Travais Pvt Ltd: Ph 4662 Kulu Jagson Airlines, Ph . 3061. Ambassador Travels Pvt Ltd Ph 2286 Hotel Amli. Ph 122,123. 
ManoN Jagaon Airllnea. Ph 247^ Ambassador Travela Pvt Ltd. Ph 110 Chand H aiti Jagson Airlines. Chandigarh Airport Jaipur Sita World Travais (India) 
PVt. Ltd. Ph 88226.66809 Agra Sita World Travela (India) Pvt Ltd, Ph 36337,363922 Mercury Trevela Ltd. Ph ‘ 75282 Kanpur Sita World Traval (India) Pvt. 
LW: Ph 252948.2S2980 VarmsI Sita World Travels (India) Pvt Ltd. Ph 43421. 42145. Mercury Trevels Ltd. Ph' 42650. 
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■ TlwCFIO^weins to be 
b^tMiblimgtHitOie 

ooci^ottii, It ^pews to 
ha\iif tssinoBd ^fole of 

i^bM beoo^e^,^ 
KiuRuM/lM 

BJPpnab^il:^^ing 
sMtridbitf&fr 


■ I would ask hiin (Jyoti 
Basu) to forsake the bad 
habit of complaining 
against others as he did in 
school. But the problem is 
that when he visits Delhi, 
he turns green at heart even 
though he is red on the 
outside. 

SiDDHAimiA &{ANKAX RAY, 
CongressO) teadfr cf the 
Opposition in West 
Bengal. aUegbig thof Bam 
was complcuning against' 
him to the party high 
command 


■ From the beginning I 
was not in the running for 
the post. Then whereis the. ■ 
question of 
disappointment? 

B. Sankaranand. Urdon 
petroletannunister.on' 
whether he was 
disappointed at Shama ' ^ 
being nondnated^ 
Congms(I)prefidemdi. 
candidate . 


tt The nudearproblein 

will only be solved when . • IKSSSiri^ r/. #» 
Kashmiris solved...Eveii if 
we solve the nuclev issue, 




the tensions will not be 
n^ve^;. ■ '.j 

NAWAgSHUU(ki?,AiitfsW' 
PriiheMbUstfftM * 

imm’f^rtidtBntt , ^ 

'•■H .M. . ■ " w'‘. - a. ^ 
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SWAPAN DASGUPTA 



Baba Amta and Sundarflal Bahuguna at an antl-Naraiada rally: fodad by tha gvaan mlaalonarlaa 








Environment warriors from the West have turned India' 
into a conservation site 


It is difficult, inde- 
ed impossible, to 
feel any measure 
of sympathy for 
the chief minister 
of Gujarat, Chi- 
manbhai PateL A 
politician who has 
converted cynic- 
ism and manipula¬ 
tion into a fine ait, ^imanbhai epitomi¬ 
ses those qualities that are most undesira¬ 
ble and repugnant in public life. His cha¬ 
meleonic attributes — Congress, 
KMLP, Janata Party and Janata Dal in 
the past, Janata Dal (Gujarat) yesterday 
and Congress( I) today—may have dei fi - 
ed him to the Survivors International, 
but have not earned him cither respect or 
love of the people of Gujarat. From all 
account, he lives on borrowed time, 
reconciled to impending oblivion until 
opportunity knocks on hisdooryetagain. 

But there is one aspect of Chimanbhai 
that ensures grudging respect of the scep¬ 


tics: his dogged commitment to the ambi¬ 
tious Narmada Valley project. It matters 
little that this multi-billion dollar World 
Bank-assisted project has been transfor¬ 
med into the disingenuous slogan of 
Gujarati resurgence, a convenient "arti¬ 
cle of faith" to ensure his survival in Gan¬ 
dhinagar. What matters is that expedien¬ 
cy has propelled Chimanbhai into the 
unlikely role of a crusader against the 
new breed of environmental terrorists. 

This is not to suggest that the pro- 
Narmada lobby is above reproach. The 
report of the Independent Review Com¬ 
mission headed by Bradford Morse may 
be entirely correct in its assessment that 
various state governments have not reco¬ 
gnised their obligations to "landless 
ousiees" who have the rights of "custo¬ 
mary usage". It is well known that the 
Adivasis, who are likely to be worst 
affected by the project, lack an adequate 
institutional voice and are loo often igno¬ 
red or taken for granted. 

It is also heartening that the report has 


focussed attention on the alarming rise 
in malaria in villages adjoining the Sar- 
dar Sarovar Dam. These are real shortco¬ 
mings — perhaps inevitable in a mega¬ 
project that sets out to irrigate 21.2 lakh 
hectare of arid land — which need to be 
addressed immediately. There is, after 
all, no dishonour in bowing to legitimate 
criticism. 

What is, however, completely unac¬ 
ceptable are the underlying assumptions 
of the vocal environmental lobby. The 
Morse report conceals its fundamental¬ 
ism under the cover of righteous indigna¬ 
tion for the "people". "It seems clear," 
the report argues, "that the engineering 
and economic imperatives have driven 
the projects to the exclusion of human 
and environmental concerns. Social and 
environmental trade offs have been 
made that seem unsupportable today." 
This is a more guardedexpression of the 
political assertion of Asia Watch, a so- 
called non-government organisation 
(NGO) notorious for its support of seces- 







^ -The country reverted to itt real 
pfea, discovered Ram and the Chipkb 
movement clung on to the remaining 
trees. There was a realisation that aping 
is regressive and that ecology and envi- 
ror^ment are inherent in our culUire. But 
the reaction also precipitated a misplac¬ 
ed romanticism which is being actively 
encouraged by the West. By this logic, 
development is a western prerogative 
and the Third World a conservation site. 
Unable to move governments at home 
and shift the international balance of 
power, the greens from the West have 
become environmental terrorists 
abroad. To cover their own civilisation- * 
al deficiencies, they seek to impose per¬ 
manent backwardness on others, com¬ 
pletely unmindful of the fact that even 
natives have aspirations and self- 
respect. 



It is these aspirations and this self- 
respect that have bypassed Mcdha Pat- 
kar and Baba Amte, perhaps quite unwit- 


There is one 
M aspectof 
1 Chimanbhai 
Patel that 
ensures 

grudging respect 
of die sceptics. 
Expediency has 
propelled him 
into the unlikely 
roleofa 

crusader gainst 
tile new breed of 
environmental 
terrorists 


sionism in Kashmir, that there is a wan¬ 
ton disregard of the human right to live 
in the craze for development. 

A ll very well until it is realised that 
both the Morse report* and Asia 
Watch are guilty of transporting prevail¬ 
ing American fads into the Indian con¬ 
text. The USA, and for that matter much 
of western Europe, have achieved remar¬ 
kable self-sufficiency in food produc¬ 
tion. So much so that western farmers 
are today paid handsome subsidies not 
to produce. In a situation of such supera¬ 
bundance, there is scope for wine lakes, 
butter mountains and organic farming, 
but no place for another Tennessee Val¬ 
ley Authority. There is also an excess of 
power and the total availability of drink¬ 
ing water, none of which can be taken 
for granted in this country. The basic pro¬ 
blems of existence out of the way and 
boredom setting in, it is all too possible 
to get all worked up about disgusting 
Third World elites who are preoccupied 
with the problems of catching up and 
who have no time for the extinct tree 
snail in Moorea and the disappearing 
giant earwig in St Helena. 

The politically-corrcctism of the gre¬ 
en warriors from the West is not about 
human beings and living organisms, it is 
really about power. They may offer 
powerful critiques of western-oriented 
models of development, decry aid as 
imperialism and denounce the multina¬ 
tionals for unabashed profiteering in che¬ 
mical fertilisers. But what ultimately 
shapes their perceptions is a static view 
of the Third World as a vast museum of 
anthropology, where happy tribals join 
hands with smiling peasants to dance to 
the beat of the tom tom. Their ideal 
world is true to a Lee Falk comic strip: a 
great white Phantom, ably assisted by 
the Jungle Patrol, keeping natives, 
beasts and Guran in their proper place on 
the dark continent. And to think that 
Kipling was denounced as an imperialist 
and racist because he too believed in the 
"real India" of turbulent Pathans, loyal 
Gurkhas and awesome Rajputs untaint¬ 
ed by the pernicious influence of the 
Westernised Oriental Gentlemen. 

No wonder, the dollars come thick 
and fast to thosd who fit the stereotype. 
There is Swami Agnivesh who projects 
India as the evil republic where all childr¬ 
en are dragged off to weave carpets, the 
venerable Baba Amte whose horizontal 
perceptions evoke memories of a glori¬ 
ous pre-industrial civilisation, and the 


permanently aggrieved Mcdha Patkar 
whose unflinching concern for tribals ia 
truly touching. For its own spiritual 
salvation, the West needs both these 
oriental saints and the Oxfam posters 
reminding them of the spare ribs in 
Bangladesh, ft offers occidentals with 
excess money and leisure an elevated 
sense of being. "I Stopf^ed Narmada" is a 
T-shirt that blends well with a "Save the 
Baby Seals" button on a Friday night par¬ 
ty in downtown Manhattan. 

A t one stage of nationhood, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru offered the vision of 
new temples of modem India. As Hira- 
kud and Bhakra Nangal emerged from 
nowhere, the country was excited. India, 
it seemed, was finally evolving real-life 
alternatives to blind faith, superstition, 
Varanasi and Tirupati. And so what if 
the new temples were faithful replicas of 
another civilisation. Science, technolo¬ 
gy and development had no national 
boundaries. 


Somewhere along the way the dream 
turned into a nightmare. The Bhakra 
Nangal failed to live up to its potential, 
the Rajasthan Canal created unforeseen 
political tensions in Punjab, and the steel 
plants proved notorious white elephants 
and a drain on the exchequer. Worse, in 
the name of development, politicians 
out to make a quick buck devastated the 
environment. The forest cover wen^ for 
a six, Cherrapunji lost its tropical down¬ 
pour, the shrinking wetlands created 
mayhem in Calcutta and the mountains 
of Gadiwal were literally painted green 
to hide the shame of indiscriminate 


tingly. They have chosen to remain in a 
Third World which the rest of India is 
desperate to get out of. In this onward 
march of development, they have, with 
all the zealousness of the newly- 
converted, sided with the green missio¬ 
naries anxious to impose their true faith. 
This is unexceptionable, except that 
fads are uniquely a western prerogative. 
India must remain true to itself. Which 
includes being true to the peasant 
woman in Saurashtra who cannot substi¬ 
tute her search for drinking water for a 
wine-and-cheese party hosted by NGOs 
on post-devaluation largesse. • 





NEWSWATCH 


Sitting on the fence 

Barbed wire and BSF outposts along the Indo-Pak border in 
Punjab will make infdtrators think twice 


S ircichecJ over 146 km of 
harsh terrain along the out¬ 
er fringe of Punjab is Indi¬ 
a’s modest answer to the 
Berlin Wall — a- tangled 
fence of wood and w ire that the govern¬ 
ment hopes will keep saboteurs and 
smugglers out of the violence-torn state. 

A massive infrastructural creation, 
the fence has given rise to its own elabor¬ 
ate police and regulatory systems that 
keep men from the Border Security For¬ 
ce (BSP) busy round the clock. 

Apart Irom its obvious usefulness, 
this thorny divide has become a mani¬ 
festation of Indian pride rooted in tbe 
country's superior si/e, strength, techno¬ 
logy and Its ability to control human traf¬ 
fic ovci a terrain that had hitherto been 
wide open. 

Pakistan had objected to the erection 
of the fence bang on the border. So, as a 
compromise of sorts, it runs parallel to 
ihe international boundary, roughly 150 
yards inside Indian territory. It is a mass 
of coiled barbed wire, better known as 
‘concertina’, with four "cobra" wires 
running through it, one of which is 
electrified. The fence also has cattle 
bells which go off every time there is an 
intrusion. 

Observation posts (OPs), each mann¬ 
ed by three BSF personnel, are liKated 
6(K)-8(K) yards apart during the day, and 
at an interval of 3(K)-35() yards at night. 
.The number of OPs is increased ihree- 
I fold after sunset. Each of these is 30 feet 
high, and equipped with a floodlight as 
well as infrared vision devices. 

"It has become physically impossible 
for an infiltrator to come in," claims 
Ashok Kumar Josh, commandant of the 
BSF’s 81st Batallion, which guards a 
stretch of 23.6 km in the Attari-Wagah 
.sector. "Although farmers arc permitted 
to till their land, we keep a strict watch 
and record their movements," he added. 

Tall wooden gates are located at vary¬ 
ing distances along the fence to enable 
the farmers to pass, provided they produ¬ 
ce identity cards. They have fixed sea¬ 
sonal entry and exit timings iri the morn¬ 
ing and evening. The maintenance of 


records serves as an effective deterrent 
to any would-be impersonator. Josh says. 

A lthough primarily meant to prevent 
Ihe entry of militants trained in 
Pakistan, and their escape should they 
manage to sneak in, the fence has work¬ 
ed more as a deterrent to a specific class 
of smugglers — businessmen who had 
bought up land along the border to indul¬ 
ge in illicit trade. With the fence having 


pushed down land prices, they cannot 
sell the plots and leave, and ironically, 
are now forced to cultivate tife land. 

As for the infiltration of militants, the 
fencing has forced them to seek alterna¬ 
tive routes of entry. Yet to be completed 
over a considerable length along the bor¬ 
der, it is designed only to insulate the 
stale of Punjab against the militants. 
Intelligence officers maintain that terror¬ 
ists are sneaking in through the Kutch, 
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Rajasthan's Ganganagar border, 
Jammu, and even Nepal. 

There arc gaps in the Punjab fence, 
too. Parts of the state’s 146-km interna¬ 
tional border are yet to be totally cove¬ 
red. Of the 23.6 km in the Altari sector, a 
total of seven km, most of it riverine and 
jungle terrain, remain unfenced. Also 
open arc 16 km in the Ajnala and Khem- 
karah sector, and another .six km of the 
river Ravi ^nd several old creeks. These 
gips are to be plugged in the third phase 
of fencing. 

'There are stray cases of violations," 
.says G.S. Sandhu, who is Josh’s second- 
in-command, "and in all cases we were 
fiible to apprehend the culprits." He adds. 
"There has not been a single case of a 
man ailempting to cross the fence." This 
is because the necessity to do so does not 
ar ise as, if nothing else, it would be consi¬ 


dered foolhardy. Infiltrators would natu¬ 
rally aim for gaps in the fence, especial¬ 
ly on the Arari river. 

In April of this year, about 150 
Bangladeshis attempted to enter India 
from Pakistan through the open border 
in Madhopur and Gurdaspur. They were 
pushed back. On another occasion, the 
Pakistanis held four Indian Army per¬ 
sonnel when they strayed across the bor¬ 
der. These disputes were eventually 




SECURITY HIGHLIGHTS 

• A 146 km long bcirder fencing 
has been erected to keep the 
saboteurs away 

• Observation jmsts, 30 feet liigli, 
are set up every 300-360 yarils at 
night 

• The fence has alarm bells which 
go off every time there is an 
intrusion 

• Mobile patrols arc sent out to 
villages at regular intervals 


't ■ I" t 


Theetectrification 
of the fence 
requires a constant 
supply of power. 
Yet, as witnessed 
while driving along 
the fence late in the 
evenings, power 
cuts are a frequent 
occurrence 


resolved at the flag meetings held regu¬ 
larly between the two sides at the joint 
check post at Wagah. 

A s the solitary rail link between India 
and Pakistan, Attari requires addi¬ 
tional patrolling. The Samjhauta 
Express from Pakistan rolls in every 
morning with its passengers. It usually 
has six bogies. Four BSF horsemen gal¬ 
lop along the train on either side to 
watch for smugglers dropping packets. 

The BSF, which has an efficient force 
at Attari, follow rules designed to prev¬ 
ent any possible collusion between per^ 
sonnel and smugglers or militants. A 
vigilance cell is attached to each bat¬ 
talion. Personnel are not informed in 
advance about the OP at which they will 
be posted. Mobile patrols and surprise 
checks prevent the securiiymen from 
coming into contact with villagers 
except at set timings. Officers and men 
share the burden of policing the fence. A 
sub-inspector spends seven nights a 
week on the border; a company comman¬ 
dant four nights a week; and an officer 
commanding a battalion eight nights a 
month. The other ranks remain posted 
on the fence in two-hour shifts round the 
clock. 

The electrification of the fence requi¬ 
res a massive supply of power from a 
dedicated line. Yet, as witnessed while 
driving along the fence late in the eve¬ 
ning, power cuts are a frequent occurren¬ 
ce. Much as Josh and Sandhu tried to 
deny it, they create a problem for the 
BSF, especially along open riverine 
stretches. Even infrared devices and tor¬ 
ches arc not enough to detect ille¬ 
gal crossings at night. 

But then, easier routes arc available 
outside Punjab. According to a customs 
officer who served on the Ganganagar 
border, illegal crossings into India there 
are virtually impossible to check. 

There is something presumptuous 
about the notion that about 100 km of 
twisted metal and cow bells can prevent 
militants from coming into a troubled 
state. Even if the fence is impenetrable, 
it has only diverted the trickle of terror¬ 
ists to the more ptTrous parts of the 
border. 

Fencing the border may be an ambi¬ 
tion that India is within 20 km of achie¬ 
ving, but that should not allow for com¬ 
placency. Only continuous vigilance 
can keep out the die-hard militant seek¬ 
ing to gel in. But then again, the BSF is 
probably keenly aware of that fact. • 
MImmI Mitm/ChmMgmh 
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TO THE TOP 

The presidential election: squabbles multiply 


T here were no prizes for guess¬ 
ing that Shankar Dayal Shar- 
ma would be the Congress' 
‘consensus' candidate for the 
post of president. And nor is 
there any prize for guessing who the 
next President will be. Sharma is expect¬ 
ed to move into Rashtrapati Bhavan 
after the election despite the fact that 
arch rivals such as the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) and the National Front have 
together proposed George Gilbert 
Swell, a former deputy speaker of the 
LokSabhaandamemberof the Khasi tri¬ 
bal community of Meghalaya, for the 
lop job. 

With the pledging of support for Shar¬ 
ma by the CPI(M) — the CPI was yet to 
I declare its decision when Sunday went 
to press, thou|^ it stated that it would 
not back Swell — and other sundry for¬ 
ces as the Ajit Singh faction of the Janata 
Dal, the splinter group of the Tclugi^ 
Desam headed by B.H. Vijaykumar 
1 Raju and K.P. Unnikrishnan's Congress 
(S)*Sharma’s election as the next the 
head of state seems certain. But it isn't 
going to be a walk-over. 

And yet, if ever there was a candidate 
who could be the unanimous choice of 
all parties, it was Sharma. Only three 
months ago, he was the most acceptable 
candidate once it became clear that Presi¬ 
dent R. Venkataraman was not interest¬ 
ed in a second term. Sharma, because of 
his non-partisan role as Rajya Sabha 
chairman, was acceptable to both the left 
and the right. 

Strangely, the only dissenting voice 
came from within the Congress. MPs 
loyal to Aijun Singh felt that the ascen¬ 
sion of another Madhya Pradesh politici- 
I an to the presidency would seriously 
undermine Singh's chances of becom¬ 
ing the Prime Minister in future. But des¬ 
pite the occasional carping, it should 
have been a walk-over for Sharma. That 
it isn't, speaks volumes about the BJP 
and the National Front's ability to rally 


support for their castcist line in contest¬ 
ing for a post that is supposed to be 
above caste and political considerations. 

A n editorial in the CPl(M)’s weekly 
mouthpiece. People's Democracy, 
criticised the Janata Dal-led National 
Front, without actually naming it, for 
aligning itself with a communal party 
like the BJP. "The lessons of the la.st 
three years," declared the editorial, 
"must serve as a warning. The BJP after 
initially finding Dr Sharma acceptable 
opted to support G.G. Swell for Presi 
dent when it found that it cannot bargain 
with the Congress for ihe post of the vice 
president. Unfortunately, a section of 
the secular Opposition finds itself in the 






THEFAVOUrAITE 


Shankar Dayal 
Sharma (atnove) is 
expected to make 
it to the 
Rashtrapati 
Bhavan Oefit). 

But he may not 
be able to stage a 
walk-over 
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company of the BJP in sponsoring Swel- leaders, Biju Patnaik and Raj Mohan Rao, however, decided to cock a 
I’s candidature." Gandhi, were also unhappy with former snook at such demands from a party that 

The CPI(M) believes that a presidcnli- Prime Minister V.P. Singh's obduracy, didn’t fare all too well in the recent by- 

al candidate cannot be the basis for but they have pledged to support the reso- elections. The BJP’s poor performance 

Opposition unity. Rumblings of disap- lution adopted by their party. at the hustings as well as the internal sch- 

proval have been heard within the Natio- As for the BJP, it has nothing in parti- ism created by the Uma Bharti episode 
nal Front too. It is said that Telugu cular against Sharma, a deeply religious gave hard-liners like Murli Manohar 

Desam chief N.^. Rama Rao (NTR). Brahmin. Nor did the BJP have anything Joshi the upper hand. They considered it 

whose government in Andhra Pradesh against putting up a consensus Candida- dangerous for the BJP to be too closely 

was reinstated by Sharma in 1984 soon te. But it did have two pre-conditions: identified with the ruling party. And, in 

after it was illegally dismissed by the the candidates for the posts of President a reciprocal gesture, the Congress, inclu- 

then Governor Ram Lai, was initially in and vice-president were to be announc- ding Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha 

favour of Sharma. But once the National ed simultaneously and that at least one Rao, resorted to BJP-bashing at the very 

Front presidium adopted a resolution in of these posts was to go to the Opposi- first opportunity, 

favour of Swell, NTR decided to toe the tion (the name of Sikander Bakht was The BJP had taken all this, and more, 
official line. The senior Janata Dal discreetly mentioned in this context). into consideration. Despite the fact that 
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it failed to bring about an Opposition 
consensus, it tried to send out the messa¬ 
ge that far from being a party of the 
suvamas (an upper caste), it was com¬ 
mitted to the uplift of the down¬ 
trodden. In the end, however, the BJP 
not only failed to wrest a deal from the 
Prime Minister, but found itself—hor¬ 
ror of horrors — in cahoots with its old 
adversary, the Janata DaMed National 
Front. 

So, dCsspite the CPI(^f)’s accusations 
of "auihoritarianism" the Congress 
seems to be having the last laugh, its 
minority status in government 
notwithstanding. 

E mboldened by his successful politi¬ 
cal coup, the Prime Minister is now 
reported to have categorically refused 
the Opposition the right to choose the 
vice-president. Rao is said to have told J 


THE 

CHALLENGER 


George Gilbert 
Swell, who is being 
backed by the BJP 
and the National 
Front, may not 
hope to win, but 
has added a new 
dimension to the 
poll. His 
candidature is 
indicative of the 
emerging trends in 
Indian politics 


V.P. Singh that the candidate for the 
post will also be someone from the Con¬ 
gress. Before leaving for Tokyo, Rao 
did, however, make one small conces¬ 
sion: he promised to keep in mind the 
suggestions he had received for nominat¬ 
ing someone from a Scheduled Caste 
(SC)/Scheduled Tribe (ST) community, 
the minorities or the other weaker 
sections. 

The statement was gloriously ambigu¬ 
ous and has led to a virtual free-for-all in 
political circles and such names as Moh- 
sina Kidwai and Niirul Hasan began to 
be tossed about. Former secretary in the 
ministry of external affairs K.R. Naraya¬ 
nan, however, remains a front-iiinner 
and is certainly the most acceptable can- 
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Vysya Bank brings you 
the Citibank Advantage 



THE CITIBANK VYSYA BANK CARD 


G ood news from Vysya Bank, India's premier private sector 
bank, and Citibank, the world's largest issuer of credit 
cards. The Citibank Vysya Bank Card A Card with 
extraordinary benefits 

C onvenience: Tliousiinds of establishments (shops, hotels, 
hospitals and more) displaying the Visa sign welcome the 
Citibank Vysya Bank Card. 

F lexibility: Pay only a portion of your monthly bill, and carry 
forward the balance outstandings. Or pay the full amount. 
The choice is yours. 

S ecurity: Limited Liability, a unique benefit introduced in 
India for the first time, covers you against misuse of a 
lost/stolen Card. 

jyace of Mind: Credit Shield, another unique and powerful 
1 benefit life-insures your Card outstandings. And that is not 

1^^ THE VYSYA BANK LTD 

Chairman: Ramesh Gelli 


all. Along with the Citibank Vysya Bank Card you automaticalh’ 
gel personal accident insurance uplo Rs. 4 lakhs- absolutely 
free! 

C onfidence; Emergency cash withdrawals from Citibank's 
Automated Teller Machines (ATMs), any lime of the day or 
night. And from select Vysya Bank branches during banking 
hours! 


C are: World<lass service. From Citibank Card Centers- 
round tlie clock! And select Vysya Bank branches. Prompt 
and courteous assistance, now only a phone call away. 

T he Citibank Vygya Bank Card. Yet another valuable 
service from Vysya Bank - already known for its concern 
for the customer. Now backed by the Citibank Advantage. 
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I didatc lo the left panics. Bin a section 
within the Congress led by Kerala chiel 
minister K. Karunakaran is opposcil to 
him 

Another name that is fast gaining cur¬ 
rency IS that ot F* C. Alexander, the Ibr- 
mer principal sccrci«ir> to the Cnion 
government who was later appointed as 
the Governor of Tamil Nadu. Sources 
say that Alexander has been acting as the 
PM’s unofficial advisor ever since the 
Congress came to power a year ago And 
Karunakaran, it is believed, would not 
be averse lo the elevation of this politici¬ 
an belonging to a minority community. 

T he ongoing drama for the presidency 
may have its comic moments, but 
what is at slake is no laughing matter. 
Under Articles 74 and 75 of the Constitu¬ 
tion the President is obliged to act on the 
advice of the council of ministers head¬ 
ed by the Prime Minister and has no real 
powers ol his own But given the minori¬ 
ty status of the Congress government 
and the precedents set by the past Presi¬ 
dents, the head of state will have a very 
crucial role to play. 


l-ven the present incumbent, R. Ven- 
kataraman, has gone on record sa\ing 
that single-party rule is now a thing of 
the past and that the future will sec more 
ol coalitions and their complexities 
Venkataraman should know what he is 
talking about. He has had the disiinciion 
of swearing in three minorii> govern¬ 
ments in less than two years. The govern¬ 
ments headed by V.P. Singh and 
Chandra Shekhar (with 141 and 54 MPs 
respectively) were sworn in on the basis 
of "committed" support, while the third 
time around the Congress (I) was given 
the breathing space to prove its ina|ority 
on the Moor of t he House within a stipula¬ 
ted time. Venkataraman, of course, look 
refuge in the lad that he w'as acting on a 
precedent set by former President Nee- 
lam Sanjiva Reddy, who, in 1979, dis¬ 
solved the Lok Sabha on the then Prime 
Minister Charan Singh’s advice despite 
the fact that he did not have majority 
support. 

Even in the past, the President had 
exercised his ‘discretionary’ powers to 
install governments. In 1964, 1966 and 



I POLL SNIPPETS ■ The lii^hU’r.sidc oj ilicprcsidcnlidl ele ctions 



Aijun Singh: not quite eentatle 

The SIniSh, not the song 

That Arjun Singh and Shankar 
Dayal Sharma are sworn enemies is 
no secret. But not many people know 
the story of how Arjun Singh was 
made to file the good Brahmin’s 
nomination for the office of 
President of India. 

Assembled reporters and 


photographers expected 
parliamentary affairs minister 
Ghulam Nabi Azad lo file Sharma’s 
nomination But instead, a smiling 
A/ad walked up to Arjun Singh, who 
was confabulating with home 
minister S.B Chavan m one comer, 
and told him he w as the Chosen One. 
Prime Minister Rao had decided that 
Arjun Singh file S.D. Sharma’s 
papers, so could he please do the 
need I LI 

1'he less than ecstatic Singh had no 
choice but to comply. And thus, he 
ended up endorsing the candidature 
of his fiercest rival 

But there is another angle lo S.D 
Sharma’s presidency. Leader of the 
Opposition in Madhya Pradesh 
Kailash .loshi, had, during R. 
Venkataraman's tenure, sough» 
permission to prosecute Arjun Singh 

for the Churhat lottery case. 

That file is still pending at the 
President's olfice. Now, with S.D. 
Sharma assuming office as the head 
of state, what action — if any — will 
be taken on that file? 


All of Madhya Pradesh awaits 
Sharma’s decision. 


Where's the beef? 

'I’hcre IS a great deal ol 
disafleclion in the BJP about the 
nomination of George Gilbert Swel 
as the party's candidate for the 
presidency of India. 
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THE RUNNING 
MATE 


K.R. Naryanan is 
likely to be fielded 
for the post of 
vice-president by 
the Congress. He is 
acceptable to the 
left parties and is 
being projected as 
the best man for 
thejob 


1984, following the deaths of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Lai Bahadur Shastri and 
Indira Gandhi, it was the President who 
had invited the leader of the largest party 
in the House to form the government. 

T here are other instances of Presidents 
having stood their ground. India's 
first President Rajendra Prasad locked 
horns with Nehru over the Hindu Code 
Bill and even V.V. Giri fell out with his 
one-time mentor, Indira Gandhi, over 
the handling of the nationwide railway 
strike of the early Seventies. 

Then there was Zail Singh, a close 
aide and confidant of Indira Gandhi.who 
had won for his loyality the best address 
in town. His none too cordial relation¬ 
ship with her son and successor, Rajiv 
Gandhi, is well-known. The relation¬ 
ship touched its nadir when Singh refus¬ 
ed to give his assent to Gandhi's con¬ 
troversial Postal Bill. For his part, Gan¬ 
dhi believed that Zail Singh's interest in 
affairs of the state—particularly in Pun¬ 
jab—exceeded his brief. 

Luckily for Rao, Sharma is known to 
be a status-quoist and is not likely to put 


Such devout Hindus in the BJP 
ranks as Swami Chinmayananda and 
Ram Nagina Mishra cannot 
understand why the party feels 
obliged to object to the elevation of a 
Brahmin to the highest olfice in the 
land. 

Advanl filing Swell's nomination: his 
supporters are not amused 



And anyway, counter these 
dissidents, surely the party 
leadership could have chosen a better 
candidate than Swell to put up 
against Sharma. The way things 
stand at the moment, however, 
Swami and Co. maintain that on no 
account w'ill they vote for a 
beef-eater (read Swell). 

Not when there’s also a good 
Brahmin in the fray. 

The Invisible minority 

It w as not entirely an accident that 
I ('.K. Jaffer Sharief was assigned the 
task of filing the fourth set of 
nomination papers for Shankar 
I Dayal Sharma. The Congress, well 
aware that the Opposition was 
! making much of the fact that Shamia 
was a Brahmin, intended to deflect 
Mich propaganda by having a 
Muslim leader endorse the 
nomination. 

But, much to the consternation of 
the party leadership, when 
Doordarshan telecast the footage of 
the nomination process, there was no 



Jhaffer Sharief: adding the 
Muslim touch 

mention of Jaffer Sharief, even 
though his face was flashed on the 
screen for an instant. 

But the Congress wasn’t going to 
give up without a fight. Which is 
why the following day's news 
hullctinincludcdthesumecovcrage 
— but with the f(K'us on Jaffer 
Sharief this time round. 







SPECIAL REPORT 



impediments in his way. But Shaima is a 
true Congressman and a politician with 
a career spanning over four decades. 
That he has survived the shifting sands 
and loyalties in Indian polity only testi* 
fies to his cunning as a political animal. 

A quick look at his bio-data shows 
that he began his political life as an activ¬ 
ist in the freedom movement, serving as 
the chief minister of Bhopal state from 
1952-56. After successfully overseeing 
the merger,of Bhopal with Madhya 
Pradesh he served as a minister in the 
Madhya Pradesh Cabinet holding vari¬ 
ous portfolios over 11 years. 

With the Congress split, Sharma — 
who had until then been close to syndica- 


TIME TO SAY GOODBYE 

Outgoing President 
R.Venkataranian (left) has 
had the distinction of 
swearing in three Prime 
Ministers, including 
Narasimha Rao (right), in 
two years. Only time will tell 
what is in store for his 
successor 


te boss* S. Nijalingappa — switched 
camps to join Indira Gandhi. Kamaraj 
went so far as to accuse him of spying on 
the syndicate and stealing files from the 
party office. Sharma, of course, was 
expelled by Nijalingappa. Not that he 
lost any sleep over that as he was more 
than amply rewarded by Indira Gandhi 
with first the party general secretaryship 
in 1968, followed by party presidency 
from May 1972 to October 1974. Inter¬ 
estingly, it was as party president that he 
replaced the then Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister, P.V. Narasimha, Rao, with 
Vengal Rao, reportedly at Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s behest. 

And Sharma moved from strength to 
strength. At the expiry of his term, he 
was inducted into the Union Cabinet 
with the communication portfolio. Dur¬ 
ing the Emergency, he kept a low- 
profile shunning both Indira Gandhi’s 
inner circle and the caucus that had set 
itself up around Sanjay Gandhi. Despite 
this, he lost in the 1977 general elec¬ 
tions, but stood by Indira Gandhi when 
the party split again in 1978. 

O nce again, it was a move that paid 
rich dividends. He was given the 
Congress ticket to contest from Bhopal 
in the 1980 general elections. In 1984, 
when the NTR government was unconti- 
tutionally dismissed by Ram Lai, it was 
Sharma who was sent in by the Centre 
on d damage-control mission. The NTR 
government was reinstalled and Sharma | 
remained the Governor till 1986, when 
he was .sent off to Punjab on a short four- 
month gubernatorial assignment. 

Meanwhile, he got his wife a ticket 
for the 1985 Assembly elections in 
Madhya Pradesh and chose to ignore the 
raised eyebrows all around as he active¬ 
ly canvassed for her. With the failure of 
the Punjab accord, Sharma once again 
packed his bags, this time for Maha- 
rashtratwhere he replaced Kona Prabha- 
kar Rao, And, in August 1987, Shankar 
Dayal Sharma was a consensus candida¬ 
te for the post of vice-president. 

Unfortunately for him, the presidenti¬ 
al election is going to be a messy affair. 
But Sharma can take solace in the fact 
that even if his election is not unani¬ 
mous, the constest this time around is 
going to be the most interesting with 
new configurations and alliances emerg¬ 
ing in Indian politics. For a man whose 
new job is supposedly^ largely ceremoni¬ 
al, this is no small feat. • 
NmnHmBlumdmmmkIAMI 
PhMdnlB/MmwDMil 
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"We are 
more 

interested in 
the PM’s 
post" 

Bahujan Samaj Party chief 
Kanshi Ram on the 
forthcoming presidential polls 


rniniVlfWED BY KITAN NAIMmAM TANNA 


Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) chief Kanshi Ram is biding 
time till the election for the President really hots up. His 
phone never stops ringing, with politicians of all hues soli¬ 
citing his support. Like an intricate chess game, Kanshi 
Ram b earthly masterminding hb strategy and talking to 
"his people " to gain maximum mileage out of the forthcom¬ 
ing presidential polls. 

He knows that hb support is important this time. For, 
the Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe MPs and MLAs hold 
the key in an election which promises to be keenly con¬ 
tested. Thus, the All Party SC/ST Forum comprising 79 
Lok Sabha and 41 Rajya Stdtha members cannot be igno¬ 
red In the Lower House, they account for 22 per cent of 
the total strength and in the Upper House, 17per cent. And 
in the various state Legblative Assemblies SC/STs consti¬ 
tute around 27 per cent. However, SC/ST MPs and MLAs 
don’t vote en bloc. Kanshi Ram explained to Sunday why 
the presidential polh thb time are so importmt for the 
backwards. Excerpb from the interview: 


Sunday: Do you agree with the demand that the next 
President of India shouU belong to the Scheduled 
Caste? 

Kanshi Ram: (Smiles) I would not mind a Scheduled 
Caste as the next President of India. But, I am not interest¬ 
ed in demanding that a SCVST should be the next I^i- 
dent. 1 am interested in commanding and not demandihg. I 
am preparing my peq)le to command and not to demand. 
Demanding these days means ”Daliting". Daliting is a 


more sophisticated name fdr begging. 1 am against begging. 

Today, Daliting has become a profession with mai^ 
MPs. Those who can demand should also be able to com¬ 
mand. The MPs who are denumding an SC/ST President 
can come togedier and field their own candidate. All the 
parties will ^n dance to their nine. But as I said, many 
MPs are Daliting and beggers cannot be choosers. Those 
who are Daliting or demanding will eventually settle for 
something else, probably the vice-president’s post. 

Q: What stqis are you taMng to ensure that the next 
President of India is firom SC^T? 

A: Personally, I am not taking any step. However, I am 
going to tell the MPs that if they are serious, then they 
should put up a common candidate irrespective of party 
affiliations. Then I will lend my support. But if the SC/ST 
MPs are divided, then they will have to settle for crumbs. 
And, I am not interested in it. 

The backwards together constitute about 26 per cent of 
the votes in the electoral college. If they come together, 
others will rally around. So if there is a consensus, and the 
candidate is sponsored by the SC/ST Forum, then he can 
win. 

Q: Would you settle for the vice-president’s post? 

A: Why should we settle for the vice-president's post? If 
the representatives of the backward classes in the electoral 
college close ranks, then all the mainstream parties will be 
at their mercy. 

Q: In reality, what sceiuirio do you visualise? 

A: In reality, it is begging that is going on. Eventually, 
those who art; begging will settle for crumbs because they 
are actually looking for adjustments within their own party. 

Q: Do you think that a President belonging to the back¬ 
ward castes would have really helped the country? Did 
Gianl Zafl Singh’s presMentship really help? 

A: The President is a powerless creature. He has to put his 
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stamp at the specified space. I think that there are plenty of 
candidates among the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes who can do that job. But it gives them some 
repectability. 

If a Harijan occupies the post of President, stays in the 
spacious Rashtrapati Bhavan, then the backwards will be 
inspired to strive harder. It will help them to stand on their 
own. 

As far as Giani Zail Singh is concerned, he was from the 
OBC (Other Backward Caste). His ascendiuicy to the presi¬ 
dentship helped othen from a similar background to beco¬ 
me politically conscious. Otherwise, the OBCs had only 
marginal influence in each and eveiy constituency of 
India. No political party was interested in giving them a 
ticket. As a result, they were losing interest in politics. 
This is where the Giani stepped in. He made diem aware of 
their role in Indian politics. 

Q: Has the BahitJan Sanud Party any candidate in 
mind for the peat ^Presidait or the vIce-'iHtsident? 

A: No. We really do not matter at this sti^e. Though there 
are many Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in differ¬ 
ent parties, dKy are basically back-benchers or mere camp- 
followers. They really do not matter in any party. We are 
actually more interested in the Prime Minister’s post than 
the President’s post! 

Q: VJP. Singh and Ram VOaa Paswan are diampioning 


the cause of the backwards. Will you rapport them? 

A: Everybody knows that V.P. Singh is a Thakur- 
sponsored candidate. The Raja has been elected only 
bMause of the Thakur vole. In his constituency, badcwar- 
ds are not allowed to vote. 

Now, Iw is raking up the SC/ST Lssue solely for his poli¬ 
tical survival. The Janata Dal is sinking. So he is trying to 
gamw backwards support. It is just a political gimmick. 

It is better to resign than sink and die. At least you will 
survive and get another chance to come back. And, 
ftswan is a political non-entity. Even in Bihar, he is a 
cipher. Laloo Plasad is the leader in Bihar. 

Q: Ram Jcthmahmi claims that you wUi rapport him as 
the prestdentU candidate... 

. A: That is Ram Jethmalani’s view. Even V.P. Sing^ and 
the Congress can claim to have enlisted my support. But I 
have not decided anything. Many people have met me. 
Even the PM rnet me so that I support a consensus candida¬ 
te. But it is unlikely that we will support the Congress. We 
may not even vote in the end. 

Q: Which party te really interested In a SOST 
PrcsMent? 

A: Nobody. All the parties in India arejust using SC/ST/O- 
BC far their votes. Once the backwards come together 
then, automatically, other political parties will come runn- 
ingtothem. • 












Makes an appearance as the community 
is driven out by fundamentalist forces 
from Afghanistan, Punjab and Kashmir 


n Wednesday, 
^V^^Awe were invit^' 
^Hto Roop’s house 
10 am. We 
waited till I pm 
for Papa Mohan. Then we started inquir¬ 
ing about his whereabouts. Kash and 
Bihari searched everywhere. Finally, 
they went straight to your house and 
knocked for almost half an hour. Kash 
jumped over the wall. Suddenly we 
heard him crying. Everybody in the 
house was lying dead. We entered the 
gallery and saw Nitto (Chander Bhan 
Bajaj) lying under the dining table, Par- 
jaiji (Krishna Kumari Bajaj) at the door 
of the dining room and Papa Mohan 
(Mohan Lai Bajaj)' in front of the 
kitchen." 

This capitalised telex message struck 
37-ycar-old Anand Swaroop Bajaj with 
the same ruthless ferocity as the Mujahi¬ 
deen bullets that mowed down his par¬ 
ents and brother in Kabul weeks after 
Najibullah’s bloodless ouster. Ten days 
ago, Anand had flown from Kabul to 
C^lhi to scout for a house they could live 
in and a trade they could invest their ear¬ 
nings in. His wife, parents and brother 
had stayed back to wind up the flourish¬ 
ing pharmaceutical business their fami¬ 


ly had nurtured for five generations. But 
^1 those plans had been demolished by 
this message from his grief-stricken 
uncle. 

Anand’s parents and brother were kill¬ 
ed by the Mujahideen in their home off 
Tehtnani Watt, one of Kabul’s main tho¬ 
roughfares, just as they were sitting 
down to dinner. Chander Bhan’s wife, 
Rani Devi, and sister, Kanchan, who wit¬ 
nessed the gruesome scene arrived in 
Delhi four days later. Unable to bear the 
shock. Rani Devi had to be hospitalised, 
while Kanchan Devi has lock^ herself 
in a room and refuses to speak to 
anybody. 

"We are trying to make her forget 
what happened but how can we when we 
ourselves haven’t recovered from the 
shock yet?" asks Anand Swaroop squatt¬ 
ing on a bedding roll in his uncle’s house 
in Delhi’s Old Rajendra Nagar. A busi¬ 
nessman who imported medicines into 
Afghanistan from India, France and Nor¬ 
way, Anand pow copes with homeless¬ 
ness and penury in mid-life. 

Swaroop’s family was among the 
SO,000 Hindus who have become sitting 
targets for trigger-happy death squads in 
near-anarchic Afghanistan. And as the 
Mujahideen train their guns on such reli- 


VICTIMS OF PERSECUTION 


Most of the Hindus who have fled Punjab have 
given up all hope of ever reclaiming their 
homes. They live out of their suitcases and 
holdalls in dingy refugee camps in the capital 






gious minorities as Hindus and Sikhs, 
these beleaguered men and women are 
making their way back to India — as 
refugees. They have left businesses and 
trade establishments that they tended 
over several generations, bringing with 
them, in most cases, just the clothes on 
their backs, and such valuables that they 
could carry with them. 

T he Bajajs are among the lucky ones, 
in that they have relatives to fall back 
on in India. Many others don't have such 
a support system. Ram Parvesh Kapur, 
for instance. 

In A^pjanistaa, he could stand and 
watch as tte Mujahideen walked away 
with his lw*s earnings, looting a shop 
where he Ittd been selling shoes for 25 
years. He knew of Hindu women who 
had beat^rcibly carried away. More 


than his shop, he was worried about the 
safety of his IS-year-old daughter and 
the other women in his family. He recal¬ 
ls that one day, when he tried to protect a 
friend's sister from abductors, he was 
slashed across his body with a knife. 
That was the day he packed his bags and 
left for India. 

He reached Delhi on 17 June with his 
ailing mother, wife, two children, a 
sister and a neice. Unable to afford air 
tickets, they hitched a truck-ridc from 
Jalalabad to Kabul and from there to 
Peshawar, Lahore, Attari on the Punjab 
border and took a train to Delhi. 

But the journey back to India was not 
entirely incident-free. They were stopp¬ 
ed near Kabul and asked to leave one of 
their girls behind. "We begged for 
mercy," sobs Parvesh. "Fortunately for 
us, those Mujahideen were God-fearing 


souls who let us off, in exchange for 
some money." His wife. Nemo Devi, is 
in tears hearing her story repeated, as 
she sits surrounded by whatever utensils 
and clothes they were able to pack and 
carry along, in a small room in a dargah 
in Cielhi. 

The Kapurs have lived in the room for 
four days and will have to leave it in ano¬ 
ther three days. They know nobody in 
Delhi. Kapur is uneducated and he has 
not been able to find work. He has no 
money. Besides the rest of his family, he 
has an aged mother with a fractured fore¬ 
arm to attend to. 

Says the old woman jp a mixture of 
broken Hindi, Punjabi and Pushtu: "I 
had not stepped out of the house for the 
last one month. If you do, there is no gua¬ 
rantee you will Come back. Parvesh used 
to go out once in a while. But 1 couldn't 











even risk going lo a doctor to have my 
arm seen to." 

Parvesh even had to leave his 
18-year-oId son behind because the boy 
did not have a passport and the govern¬ 
ment refused to give him one. "Don’t 
write about him," Parvesh begged. "If 
the Mujahideen get to know they will 
kill him." 

after the events in Punjab and 
EnCashmir, the Hindu as refugee is a 
familiar figure. Delhi is full of little colo¬ 
nies — comprising, for the most part, 
canvas tents or rudimentary pukka struc¬ 
tures— which house these unfortunates 
who have been thrown out of their 
homes by fundamentalist forces of one 
kind or another. They live out of their 
suitcases and holdalls, trying their best 
to make enough money to keep body 


HOMELESS AT 
HOME 

After the events in 
Punjab and Kashmir, 
the Hindu as refugee is 
a familiar figure. Delhi 
is full of colonies which 
house these unfortunates 
who have been thrown 
out of their homes 


and soul together, until ‘normalcy’ is 
restored in their home states. But as time 
goes on, such a hope appears more and 
more futile. 

Darshana Shanna, for instance, has 
given up all hope of ever reclaiming her 
home in Punjab. Recalls the middle- 
aged woman, whose son and brother- 
in-law were killed by militants: "We had 
a ration shop in Amritsar. One day, at 
one o’clock in the afternoon, my hus¬ 
band had come home for lunch. My son 
and my husband's younger brother were 
still in the shop, when we heard the 
sound of gunfire. We could tell they had 
been shot. My husband had a heart 
attack after that. He died on the spot." 

Darshana was left alone to look after 
her 16-year-old son and two nubile 
daughters, who now live with her in a 
refugee camp in Peeragadi, Delhi: "The 
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THE NIGHTMARE IN KABUL 


Many of the 50,000-odd Hindus have become sitting 
targets for trigger-happy death squads in 
near-anarchic Afghanistan 

militants look possession of our five militants. The militants had burned plight. "I am absolutely frustrated with 

acres of land, which they have been till- down the shop and were using the house the situation," he exclaims. "I do not 

ing till dale." The shop remained closed as a hideout. "I did not have the courage want to talk because I do not know what 

for about a week, but Darshana did not to go inside the house. I stood at the end I will end up saying." 

have the courage to send her son to open of the lane and saw it. There are no The Kumars owned apple and apricot 

it. "I knew that the militants were wait- Mindu families living in the area now. I orchards and saffron farms in Kashmir, 

ing for him to open the shop so that they was foolish enough to think that I would and supplied fruits to different parts of 

could kill him also and take possession." be able to salvage some of my India. They had chosen to ignore the 

Instead, the Sh^as fled in the dead belongings. I should have known better." death threats they had been receiving for 

of the night with a few personal Darshana has no plans of returning, some time — until Ashok’s brother- 

belongings. Mourned Darshana: "No Today, she and her family are surviving in-law was murdefed by the militants. 

Sikh came to our rescue. We had been with 20 others under a tent on the "He was a doctor," Ashok recalled, 

together for generations. But once they refugee allowance of Rs 1,000 given to "Four militants approached him at 10 

took to arms they forgot all about the each family by the government and the pm when he was closing his clinic. He 
friendship wc had nurtured for genera- little that her son earns from his refused to let them in. They broke open 
tions. The few Hindu families who push-cart. the door and shot him d^d. I knew I was 

remained did not have the guts to stand next in line. I fled with my father, wife 

uptothem. Nobody wanted to be killed." It is harder for Ashok Kumar (who we and two children." 

Darshana did make a trip to her home lhave given a pseudonym to protect his Ashok Kumar’s father died in a 
town six months only to discover identity) and his wife,who fled Kashmir refugee Camp in Jammu* After cremat- 
that her land was sdll being tilled by the in 1988, to come to terms with theif. ing him* the Kumars came to Delhi. 
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DEMANDING JUSTICE 


There are scores of qualified youths who, driven 
by unemployment, have chosen to stay in camps 
and subsist on the government allowance and ration 


They are now living in a camp in Delhi's 
affluent South Extension area with 250 
others crammed into a hall. "A few 
months after I had reached Delhi, one of 
my Muslim friends visited me. I was 
reassured to some degree that 1 had 
friends to look after my three-storeyed 
house but a couple of months later, my 
friend sent me a picture showing the 
house reduced to rubble.” 

Ashok went on inconsolably: "I have 
reconciled myself to that. But what I can¬ 
not accept is the way we arc having to 
live now. Even those living in jhuggis 
have some privacy. We have none. 
These bedding rolls were the same ones 
we were given when we arrived here. 
They are in shreds, yet they have not 
been replaced.” 

Outraged by what he considers 
governmental neglect, he protests: 
"What have I achieved by asserting that 
I am a Hindu? My gold and cash is still 
in a bank in Srinagar. I cannot go and get 
it out. I had four servants when I was in 
Srinagar, now I am working as a servant 
in a shop. One of these days, when I have 
suffered enough, 1 will have to do some¬ 
thing drastic.” 

He adds, almost as if it were an 
afterthought: "Actually I don’t even 
need to do that. All I have to do is go 
back to Kashmir, approach the militants 
and tell them that I am changing my reli¬ 
gion and all will be well. If all I have to 
do is shout ‘Pakistan zindabad' and 
'Hindu hai, hai ’ in order to earn the right 
to a decent living for me and my family, 
what is the harm in doing it?” 

H ounded and persecuted by militants 
and religious bigots, uprooted Hin¬ 
dus from several parts of the world have 
been making the heartbreaking journey 
to Delhi to assume an unfamiliar status 
— that of refugees — and live on doles, 
a situation that they find degrading in 
the extreme. Once prosperous traders 
and businessmen, they have abandoned 
their property and posses.Hions to gunm¬ 
en who have claimed it for their own. 
Victims of political upheavals and 
changing regimes, they have learnt a bit¬ 
ter ICvSson: that hard work and an apoliti¬ 
cal attitude is never enough to survive in 
potentially hostile territory. 

An average of two to three Hindu 
families trickle into the city everyday, to 
begin lives as refugees. Indians who 
have recently arrived from Afghanistan 
say that some 50 families were waiting 
in a dargah in Peshawar to get clearance 
from the Pakistan government before 


they cross the border to India. .Some who 
have arrived in India are living with their 
relatives here. Others are slaying in a 
dargah founded by Baba Shri Hk Hazara 
Shivpurivasi Manmohan Das Swami in 
Delhi, and m gurdwaras in Tilak Nagar 
and Greater Kailash. 

Of the 50,0(X) Indians in Afghanistan, 
about 1,000 are reported to have fled 
Kabul for India. Add to this about 4,5(X) 
refugees from Punjab who have been 
ekeing out an exislance in camps in and 
around Delhi and the 8,000 or so from 
Kashmir living off charity in camps and 
halls in Jammu and Delhi. Innumerable 
others from Sri Lanka continue the strug¬ 
gle for life in camps in Madras and Oris¬ 
sa. And even these figures don't tell the 
entire story as a vast number have not 
registered themselves as refugees to 
avoid the disgrace. 


Remarks Kedar Nath Sahni of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), who was 
coordinating his party’s relief work for 
the migrants: "As Hindus, many of them 
do not like to live as beggars — which is 
what being a refugee is all about — so 
they are left to the mercy of the streets.” 

Says a refugee from Afghanistan 
(who did not want to be named): "We 
have reached here but we will not talk 
freely of what is happening in Afgha¬ 
nistan till all the Hindus reach India. We 
do not want anything to happen to them. 

It has happened so often that while I was 
walking down the street, a Mujahideen 
would come and place a gun on my 
throat and ask me to give whatever I had. 

I did not have a choice so I parted with 
whatever I had. I had to stop stepping 
out of my house and I couldn’t survive* 
like that, so I decided to come to India." 

-—27 
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H indus from Afghanisian recall that 
an undercurrent of fear existed in 
their community long before the attacks 
on them began. Says Parvesh, 'The ulti¬ 
matum was clear: either we should beco¬ 
me Muslims or leave the country." 

According to some of the refugees 
from Kabul, indications of the impend¬ 
ing problems first came three years ago, 
when Najibullah was still in power. And 
there were quite a few Hindu families 
who decided to leave right away. 
Among them was an old woman, who 
arrived in India iwo-and-a-haif years 
ago and visits the dargah in Delhi every 
day in the hope of running into an 
acquaintance who can offer some infor¬ 
mation about her son, daughter and their 
families whocho.se to stay behind. 

She recalled: "When we left, the Muja¬ 
hideen had started organising them¬ 
selves and fighting on the streets had 
started." But there was a difference. 
Their targets then were not Hindus, 

Says Nandu Ram, who saw his gene¬ 
ral store in Kabul looted before his eyes, 
"We were given the first warning six 
months back. Pamplels were distributed 
in Jalalabad saying that the Mujahideen 
were coming to power in six months and 
we should arrange for our safely. When 
the Mujahideen government came to 
power, Hindus were being attacked (K'ca- 
sionally, under cover of darkness. But in 
the last month, they became more 
daring." 

But while running away may solve 
some problems, it also creates many 
others. And certainly, fleeing to Delhi 
hasn't reduced the 'suffering of refugees 
from Punjab and Kashmir. The terro¬ 
rists’ bullets have merely been replaced 
by hunger, disease and even attacks 
from hostile neighbours. 

Complains a woman who has been 
Slaying in a camp for Kashmiri Hindu 
refugees for the last three years: "My hus¬ 
band worked for the the public works 
department in Srinagar. We were living 
in an area dominated by Muslims. Every 
night, stones were thrown at our house. 
The power supply was cut off after 5.30 
pm and hundreds of Muslims would 
squat in the lane outside. We were 
virtually under house arrest. I had my 
knife ready to kill myself just in case one 
of them found his way in." 

T here are 17 camps for Kashmiri migr¬ 
ants in Delhi and according to people 
only one per cent of Hindus are left in 
Kashmir. They are either people who 
kannot leave for some reason, or govern¬ 


ment officials who are secure behind 
their armed guards. 

Arvind, who had a job with J&K Tou¬ 
rism, was among those who decided to 
stay behind. Along with a group of 
friends, he organised a self-defence 
group for Hindus in 1989 after Governor 
Jagmohan's abortive attempts to wear 
down the militants. 

He recalls: "Our group was a few 
weeks old when the militants forced 
their way into my fnend’s house at 7 am 
and riddled him with bullets. The next 
day another of our member was found 
lying dead in the street. Two days later I 
started receiving death threats. I knew I 
was next. I ran away with my parents to 
Jammu and from there to Delhi." Arvind 
has since managed to get employment in 
a hotel in Delhi, but has yet to come to 
terms with his refugee status. 

But not everyone finds a worthwhile 
job. Sunnder Kaul, 24, for instance, had 
completed two semesters of his Masters 
course in electronics in Snnagar, when 
he was asked by the militants to leave 
within 24 hours. He left in the middle of 
the night with only a change of clothes, 
his mother and two younger sisters. But 
all he could get by way of work in the 
capital was a job in an electronics shop, 
which gave him Rs 750 per month. 

But that was not enough to sustain the 
family. So, says Kaul, "We decided to 
come to the camp, which at least provi¬ 
des us with a roof over our heads, Rs 500 
a month and food rations." 

There arc scores of olhei qualified 
youths who, driven by unemployment, 
have chosen to stay in camps and subsist 
on the Rs 500 per month government 
allowance and ration provided for a fami¬ 
ly of four or more. "We are now thinking 
of appealing to the government to give 
us guns if not protection," says Surinder. 
"That .seems to be the only solution left." 

vSays another Kashmiri Hindu, who 
does not want to be named: "According 
to statistics available, every Kashmiri 
Hindu has at least one house and a sub¬ 
stantial quantity of gold. Our houses 
have been taken away and the gold is 
lying in lockers in banks which are not 
functioning. 1 had a lot of gold. Had I 
managed to get even a part of it, my pro¬ 
blems would have been sorted out. But I 
never got a chance and now I can’t go 
back." 

T hese migrants from Kashmir do not 
see any hope of going back. And nor 
do those from Punjab. About 7,000 of 
them are housed in the biggest camp at I 



Peeragadi. There are seven camps for 
Hindus from Punjab in Delhi with the 
number ol people living here standing 
well over l(),(KK). 

The Peeragadi camp, which has about 
1,200 concrete rooms and the same num¬ 
ber of tents, is like a sprawling slum with 
a few migrants having opened shops 
with whatever money they could get. 
The living conditions are dismal, with 
only one tap for about 150 rooms, leak¬ 
ing tents shared by 25 people and slink¬ 
ing lanes which have knee-deep slush 
during the rainy season. "Once the mon¬ 
soons start, we can’t even cook here as 
the water keeps coming into the tent 
from the various holes," complains one 
female resident. 

Almost all the people here have lost 
members of their families to the bullets 
of the militants. Kiran Bala was sitting 
in her grocery shop with her 25-year-old 
son in village Jorl^atak in Amritsar dis¬ 
trict, in 1989, when the militants 
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STARTING AFRESH 

The Peeragadi camp, which 
has about 1,200 concrete rooms and 
the same number of tents, is like a 
sprawling slum with a few 
migrants having opened shops with 
whatever money they could get 
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attacked They lirst shot hei son and 
when she tried to protect him, they lircd 
a shot at her which ripped across her 
mouth. 

Kundan Lai faced the same fate. I le 
was on his way from his village, Pujvan, 
to Amritsar with his nephew in a truck to 
buy slocks lor his grocery shop when 
militants attacked them. "They forced us 
to get off from the vehicle and while 
they cut my nephew’s neck into two 
with a sword, they slashed my left arm 
before I ran away in the jungle to save 
my life," he remembers. His arm still 
gives him a lot of pain and he and his 
wife are surviving on the Rs 500 per 
month being given to them by the 
government. 

"We had been getting threats ever 
since Operation Blue Star," says Vijay 
Kumar, a halwai from Ferozepur. "But 
at that time the militants were not so 
many and not as well armed as they beca¬ 
me in the later years, .so wc did not lake 


their threats too seriously. Besides, 
these threats were from militants from 
other places so we felt we were safe. 
And that the Sikhs in Ferozepur were 
not with them." 

I t was on Diwali eve in 1989 when 
wSikh militants in Fero/epur finally 
struck, and Vijay Kumar’s family was 
the first target. He recalls, "My uncle 
and four servants were in the shop orga¬ 
nising the preparation of sweets, while 
my father and I were in our house nearby 
when wc heard gun shots. We rushed to 
the shop to sec my uncle and the servants 
lying dead. One of our own servants, 
who was a Sikh, had led the militants 
into the shop." Vijay Kumar, his parents 
and wife left the next day for Delhi leav¬ 
ing behind their two shops and a furnish¬ 
ed house. 

"The militants would issue threats to 
entire villages asking the Hindus to vaca¬ 
te their houses in 24 hours or be killed," 


says Jagdish Pal Sharma from Patti villa¬ 
ge in Amritsar district. "None of us had 
the guts to question these people, so we 
were left with no choice but to leave." 
Patti village once had a Hindu majority 
but today, only a few Hindu families sur¬ 
vive. "This is the plight of all the villages 
in Punjab," says Jagdish Pal. "You go 
anywhere and you’ll find only two or 
three Hindu families. 

Most of the Hindus have come to 
Delhi or moved to Haryana. Their 
houses are being u.sed by militants as 
hideouts, their fields are being tilled by 
terrorists and their shops have been loot¬ 
ed and burnt down. 

And so they lead miserable lives in 
the capital, dependent on a government 
which often appears uncaring. The 
Hindu as refugee seems to be here to 
slay. • 

Nlnnal Mftn snd Punmm Thmkur/N 0 w 
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REFUGEE! 

Thousands of displaced people stream in. Their 
only crime is that they are Hindus 

T he parallels with 1947 arc tern- partition. All that has happened in 
pling. Then KX), there were the Afghanistan is that a regime composed 
refugees llowing in from the almost entirely of trigger-happy, 
north-west, limping in from fundamentally-Islamic Mujahideen has 
the cast. But Partition saw a decided to fire its ba/(K)kas into that 


T he parallels with 1947 arc tem¬ 
pting. Then t(X), there were the 
refugees llowing in from the 
north-west, limping in from 
the cast. But Panition saw a 
two-way migration of peoples. The Hin¬ 
dus who streamed in from the Punjab, 
clutching their possessions close to their 
chests, were balanced by another stream 
of Muslims fleeing the honors of Hindu- 
incited violence m India. 

This time the migration is Mrictly one 
way No parallel exists in history. Yes, 
Indians were thrown out of Kenya in the 
1960s. and out of Idi Amin’s Uganda in 
1972. But then, both Hindus and 
Muslims were as unwanted. And their 
chief crime appeared to be that they 
were more prosperous than the average 
Black. Now, prosperity has little to do 
with It. The only crime committed by 
the thousands who seek shelter from the 
rain, huddled in the squalor of refugee 
camps, IS that they arc Hindus. 

Nor d(X's the flow of refugees have 
much to do with any kind of religious 


partition. All that has happened in 
Afghanistan is that a regime composed 
almost entirely of trigger-happy, 
fundamentally-Islamic Mujahideen has 
decided to fire its ba/(X)kas into that 
country’s secular tradition. And so, Hin¬ 
dus who have never ever been to India, 
and Sikhs who have lived in Afgha¬ 
nistan for generations, have fled for their 
lives. 

Uniquely, the migration docs not 
necessarily involve international boun¬ 
daries. To be a Hindu in the Kashmir Val¬ 
ley today IS a high-risk business. The 
once-proud Kashmiri pandits, admired 
through their ages for their erudition and 
their shrewdness, have been transform¬ 
ed into a community on the run, fleeing 
from their own homes m their ow n state 
m their own country, simply because a 
new breed of militants objects to their 
religious beliefs. 

And the migration has its own con¬ 
tradictions. For the victorious Islamic 
Mujahideen in Kabul, Sikhs and Hindus 
are both kafirs. In Ka.shmir, the militants 
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AFGHANISTAN 


The Islamic regime is throwing 
out Hindus and Sikhs who have 
lived there for generations 



hope to use Pakistan to forge links with 
Sikh terrorists in Punjab so that both can 
fight the Hindus. And in Punjab itself, 
Sikh militants have driven Hindus out of 
their homes. 

There’s more. There’s Bangladesh, 
which sends a constant stream of Hindu 
refugees into the collapsing economy of 
West Bengal. There’s Sri Lanka, where 
lakhs of Tamil refugees claim persecu- 



The militants have made it 
impossible for Kashmiri 
pandits to live in the Valley 


PUNJAB 


Hindus are fleeing for their 
lives after looting and 
murderous attacks by terrorists 
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tion at the hands of the ruling Buddhist 
Sinhala community. 

Forty-five years after we thought that 
the ghosts of 1947 had been exorcised 
for ever, refugee camps dot the Indian 
heartland like sores from some commu¬ 
nal malady. 

Suddenly, Indians arc waking up to a 
new reality: the Hindu as refugee. 


T he refugee exodus is replete with 
irony. In most cases, the refugees 
have been thrown out simply because 
they are Hindus. They have come to 
India — often for the first time in their 
lives — simply because they see it as a 
Hindu country. And yet, the Indian 
government, quite correctly, refuses to 
sec people as Hindus, Muslims or 
whatever. 




SRI LANKA 


At least 200,000 Tamils are 
housed In refugee camps in 
Tamil Nadu and Orissa 



BANGUDESH 


Since 1971, at least 30,000 
Hindus have crossed the 
border into West Bengal 


So, the bureaucracy copes with the 
exodus by categorising the refugees in 
terms of nationality. Says a home minis¬ 
try official: "We have three categories. 
In the most preferred category are Indi¬ 
ans settled abroad, holding Indian pass¬ 
ports. In the second are people of Indian 
origin who hold passports of other 
countries. And in the third are 
foreigners." 

A secular government can hardly act 
otherwise. Yet, the categorisation fails 
because it ignores the religious factor 
which is at the centre of the crisis. How. 
for instance, is one to categorise 
refugees from within India itself? Few 
accurate figures are available. In many 
cases. Kashmiri pandits and Punjabi Hin¬ 
dus are too proud to register themselves 
as refugees. Most stay with friends and 
family, and only the poore.st fall back on 
the resources of the state. 

Even so, at least 62,000 Hindus have 
left Kashmir. (This is still small compar¬ 
ed to the 2(X).000 Sri Lankan Tamils 
who live in Indian refugee camps, but 
approaches the 70,000 Indians the 
government rescued from Kuwait in 
1991.) There are no reliable figures for 
the Punjab refugees, but camps in Delhi, 
contain 4.500 of the pix^rcst who gel a 
pathetic monthly stipend of Rs 460 per 
family. Understandably, the govern¬ 
ment is unwilling to relea.se statistics 
relating to refugee camps elsewhere, or 
to speculate about the extent of the 
migration. This is part of our secular 
tradition—in 1971, Mrs Gandhi and the 
press reached a tacit agreement to con¬ 
ceal the fact that the vast majority of the 
90 lakh refugees from what was then 
East Pakistan, were Hindus. 

I nevitably, the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) and the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) have sen.sed the political potenti¬ 
al of the issue. Ashok Singhal, secretary- 
general of the VHP, has written to Nara- 
simha Rao, expressing concern at the sta¬ 
tement made by the then Afghan Presi¬ 
dent, S. Mojaddidi, that the treatment of 
Indian Muslims would detemiine his 
government's attitude to India and Indi¬ 
ans. Characteristically, Singhal went on 
to add: "When a similar situation had ari¬ 
sen in Kuwait, the Government of Bha¬ 
rat had taken immediate steps to evacua¬ 
te all such stranded Bharatvashis 
through air flights." As the VHP never 
tires of reminding newsmen, most of 
tho.se stranded in Kuwait were Muslims. 
Why, it asks, can’t a similar effort be 
made on behalf of the Hindus? 
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Narasiniha Rao wrote back to 
Singhal, staling. "We have already con¬ 
veyed oiir concern regarding President 
Mojaddidi’s statement on Kashmir and 
Indian Muslims." Privately, many mini¬ 
sters concede that the Afghan situation 
offers much cause for concern, particu¬ 
larly as the Mu)ahideen me now talking 
about uniting with Pakistan and the 
Kashmiri militants to launch a war on 
India. 

Unfonuiiatcly, other secular parties 
continue to deny the anti-Hindu clement 
to the exodus of Indians from Afgha¬ 
nistan, leaving the field open for the 
BJP. For instance, Inder Gujral, who as 
the Janata Dal foreign minister visited 
Kuwait to bless Saddam Hussein's inva¬ 
sion, continues to maintain that there is 
no threat to people of Indian origin m 
Afghanistan on religious grounds. "The 
people who are leaving Afghanistan 
should not be seen as a religious group. 


but as an ethnic group. Afghanistan has 
been traditionally non-communal. It 
would be a mistake to think of it becom¬ 
ing an Islamic state," he says As for the 
migration, "Well," he explains, "this is a 
prcxcss that has been going on both 
ways." 

Because such politicians as Gujral 
seek to deny the obvious, the BJP can 
make the most of the issue. Says the par¬ 
ty's Kedar Nath Sahni: "When members 
of any minority community arc affected 
there is always a big outcry. But when 
Hindus are hounded out of Afghanistan, 
Punjab and Kashmir, the government is 
careful not to react too sharply. This is 
obviously an attempt to cultivate a vole 
bank." 

In fact, what the government is proba¬ 
bly try ing to do is avoid inflaming com¬ 
munal passions. But its methexi of doing 
so involves consinicting a wall of silen¬ 
ce. Hemant Kumar Singh, the foreign 


PASSAGE JO INDIA 

The majority of the 
Afghan Hindus and 
Sikhs who want to 
migrate are too poor to 
be able to afford plane 
tickets. 


ministry’s joint secretary, in charge of 
its Iran, Pakistan and Afghanistan sec¬ 
tion, avoided meeting Sunday And our 
efforts to elicit information on the exo¬ 
dus from Afghanistan were rebuffed. 

In the bargain, the BJP and its sister 
parties arc free to propound conspiracy 
theories. Unfortunately for the foreign 
ministry, these use as their starting 
point. South BUkE’s own tendency to 
blame everything on Pakistan. BJP vice- 
president K.R. Malkani, for instance, 
has issued a press note declaring that the 
attacks on Hindus lorm part of the strate¬ 
gy evolved by Islamabad's Inter Servi¬ 
ces Intelligence (IS!) 

The trouble with the BJP's approach 
is that it is, finally, as unsalistaclory as 
Gujral's inability to see the truth. The 
party hopes to use the pathetic plight of 
Hindus in Afghanistan, Kashmir and 
Punjab to awaken resentment against 
Indian Muslims, who have nothing to do 
with the refugee exodus Of such resent¬ 
ment are electoral waves made. Lately, 
L.K. Advani has been trying to establish 
his party in West Bengal by making an 
issue out of the 30,0(X) Hindus refugees 
from Bangladesh who have crossed the 
border into India. The resulting uproar 
has done nothing for the poor refugees 
— all It has succeeded in doing is in giv¬ 
ing the BJP a higher profile in the slate. 

Therein lies the dilemma of Indian 
secularism: if you deny that the Hindus 
are being discriminated against, then 
you leave the field open for the commu- 
nalists. But if you tell the truth, you risk 
disturbing the already-fragile commu¬ 
nal balance. 

A t a practical level, nobody seems to 
have any clear answers on how to 
cope with the exodus. Oddly enough, 
the so-called secular parlies seem united 
only in their conviction that refugees 
from Afghanistan should be accorded a 
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i greater priority than those from Punjab 
or Kashmir. 

Says Janata Dal spokesman Hari 
Kishorc Singh, with bewildering logic: 
"The case of Hindus from Afghanistan 
i deserves more sympathy as these people 
I arc Afghan nationals, who have express¬ 
ed a faith in the Indian government and 
come here for help." Agrees Sunil 
Moitra of the CPl(M) Politburo: "It is an 
obligation of the Indian government to 
arrange for the rehabilitation of the Hin¬ 
dus from Afghanistan." 

Hari Kishore Singh is completely 
unsympathetic to those who have been 
I forced to flee for their lives from Kash- 
j mir and Punjab. "Why are wc singling 
I out these people?" he asks. "Hindus 
from Bihar also come to Delhi to look 
for better means of livelihood." This 
j may sound absurd enough, but he also 
' adds: "'fhere is no reason for large-scale 
migration from Punjab and Kashmir" 

In contrasi, the CPUM)‘s Moiira is 
more logical. He admits that Hindus 
have not Icll Kashmii and Pun)ah of 
their own free will, but because they had 
no choice "It IS the duty of the Indian 
government to ltx)k after their rehabilita¬ 
tion till such time as they can go back to 
their stales," he says. 

But even when it comes to the Afghan 
refugees, the Janata Dal spokesman 
refuses to see the issue in Hindu terms. 
"Their problems are the result ol India's 
support to the Najibullah government," 
says Hari Kishore Singh. "The least we 
can do is not inteifere in the internal 
affaiis of another country." 

But despite the rhetoric, nobody is 
sure what to do about anything. The 
majority of the Afghan Hindus and 
Sikhs who want to migrate are too poor 
to be able lo afford plane tickets. The 
land route is not really an option because 
It involves going through Pakistan. 

One solution would be for the govern¬ 
ment to launch an air-lift along the lines 
of the Kuwait evacuation But everybo¬ 
dy agrees that the two situations arc not 
comparable. The Indians stranded in 
Kuwait were not immigrants. The vast 
majority had wives and children in 
India, and had gone off to work in 
Kuwait for two or three year terms. The 
Afghans, on the other hand, have no 
roots in India. Most were bom in Afgha¬ 
nistan, and few have Indian passports. 
The only ground on which they can 
claim hospitality of the Indian slate is 
religion — and can a secular country 
really accept that criterion? 

This seemingly-convincing argu- 
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ment loses much of its force because 
India has accepted Tamil refugees, 
whose situation is remarkably similar to 
those of Afghan Hindus. They, loo, 
were not Indians, and had few roots 
here. But Mrs'Gandhi accepted them 
because it was considered a vole- 
winning gesture in Tamil Nadu. So, asks 
the BJP, does the Congress have any 
business getting self-righteous and accu¬ 
sing Advani and Co. of sympathising 
with the Afghans simply to win votes? 

M eanwhile, there is concern about 
the fate of Indians elsewhere in the 
world. There are 12 lakh people of Indi¬ 
an origin in Trinidad, 40,000 in Jamaica, 
another 7 lakh in Surinam and Guyana, 
10 lakh each in the US, UK, Canada and 
South Africa, a lakh in East Africa, 
4CK),000 in Fiji and a sizeable proportion 
in Mauritius and the Gulf. 

The example of the East African Asi¬ 
ans should have served as a warning, but 
most ol them had British passports, and 
lew wanted lo come to India, But since 
then, Britain has altered its citizenship 
laws. Many fear that should an extremist 
Black regime in South Africa start perse¬ 
cuting the Asians, people of Indian ori¬ 
gin will have nowhere else to go except 
for the mother country. Already, there 
are fears of an exodus from Fiji, where 
Indians get an increasingly worse deal. 

But these arc qualitatively different 
cases. Immigrant communities face dis¬ 
crimination wherever they go. And most 
ethnic groups manage to slick it out until 
they become accepted by the host cultu¬ 
re — as the Jews have demonstrated in 
America and England. 

What makes the current situation 
unique is that the discrimination comes 
from a single source: a growing dislike 
of Hindus as a religious rather than an 
ethnic group. When Asians were expell¬ 
ed from East Africa, the Blacks didn't 
care whether they were Hindu or 
Muslim. Though Idi Amin was a 
Muslim himself, he treated followers of 
his own religion no better than he treated 
the Hindus. 

Today, the Sikhs and the Punjabi Hin¬ 
dus form part of the same ethnic group 
— it is only religion that divides them. 
And the same is true of Bengali Hindus 
and Muslims. 

It is an unfamiliar role for Hindus to 
play. And unless the balance is restored, 
the danger of a violent backlash will 
remain. • 

NInnml MItnmnd Punam Thakur/Mmw 
IMM 


PARTY POSITIONS 


What the politicians say 



The Janata Dal 


Its spokesman Hari Kishore 
Singh is unsympathetic to 
Hindu refugees from Kashmir 
and Punjab. "There is no 
reason for large-scale 
migration," he claims 



IheCPKMI 


A Politburo member says, "It is 
the duty of the government to 
look after the refugees till such 
time as they can go back" 



The party says the issue is the 
persecution of Hindus. Its 
members accuse the 
government of not standing up 
to Muslim fundamentalists 
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Despite rumours that Narasimha Rao has retreated into a state 
of pouting indifference, he proved himself to be an adept 
political manipulator 


A 

MIXED 

BAG 


Rao's up, Pawar's 
down, the BJP \s 
worried, and nobody 
knows what's going 
on in the Janata 
Dal—understanding 
the Rajya 
Sabha results. 


I f ihe progress of Indian 
democracy through the years has 
proved anything, ii is that power 
brokers count for less and less at 
Lok Sabha elections But Rajya 
Sabha elections have always been regar¬ 
ded as being dilferent. Members are 
chosen, not by a mass electorate, but by 
a more restricted college consisting of 
state Assemblies. 

This has meant that power brokers 
can use the block votes of their parties to 
send favourites to New Delhi. Shortly 
after Rajiv Gandhi entered politics, 
Arun Singh, whtvs-e chief qualification 
was that he had sold Cherry Blossom 
boot polish, became a Rajya Sabha MP. 
And the portly Vishwajit Singh, whose 
only qualifications were that he had 
been to Doon School and was related to 
Arun Singh, became an MP from Maha¬ 
rashtra, a state he had nothing to do with. 

In the post-Gandhi era, this year’s 
Rajya Sabha elections UK)k on a special 
significance. The results would demon¬ 
strate who the new pi^wcr brokers in the 
Congress were, and, as the party had 
been wiped out in several state Assem¬ 
blies, would display its reduced clout. 
With the sma^ group of politically- 
motivated men who call themselves the 


lanata Dal these days, the polls were 
regarded as a measure of influence amid¬ 
st chaos. And the BJP intended to use the 
Rajya Sabha election to show the world 
that It was still the most disciplined of 
the major parties. 

In the event, no clear pattern emerged 
from the polls held on 25 June for 45 
Rajya Sabha seats, fheie were no abso¬ 
lute w inners and no total losers. But the 
results did indicate that the pattern of 
Indian politics is changing even faster 
than we had realised. 

W ithin the Congrcss(I), the broad 
conclusion to be drawn is that the 
centre will hold. Despite rumours that 
the Prime Minister has retreated into a 
state of pouting indifference, Narasimha 
Rao proved himself to be a surprisingly 
adept political manipulator. If a Syndica¬ 
te is emerging, then these polls provided 
little evidence ol its rise. And the hold of 
the old 10 Janpath crowd appears to be 
lessening. 

The principal challenge to Rao’s 
authority had come in Maharashtra, 
where former chief minister Sharad 
Pawar (see Bombay Diary on page 89) 
has attempted to set himself up as the 
overlord of the state. 


Apparently, Pawar had wanted his 
friend R.N. Banerjee to get the Congress 
nomination. This was opposed by chief 
minister Sudhakarrao Naik, and much 
of the Maharashtra Pradesh C'ongress 
Committee (MPCC). After he was deni¬ 
ed the nomination, Banerjee went ahead 
and filed his papers as an Independent. 

At this, the MPCC complained to Rao 
that Pawar intended to encourage cross¬ 
voting within the Congress to demonstr¬ 
ate his clout in the state party. The bett¬ 
ing was that Banerjee would win, and 
that Srikant Jichkar, one of the official 
candidates, who is no pal of Pawar’s, 
would be defeated. 

The Congress high command 
panicked, and Sitaram Kesri was des¬ 
patched by Rao to ensure Banerjee’s 
withdrawal. Banerjee refused point- 
blank. Then, Rao sent Najma Hcptullah 
to Pawar. La.st year, Heptullah had cam¬ 
paigned to make Pawar Prime Minister, 
and though Rao had since won her over 
(she was one of those elected to the 
Rajya Sabha last week) she still had 
some leverage with Pawar. But even 
Heptullah failed to extract any assuran¬ 
ce from Pawar that Banerjee would 
withdraw. 

All Pawar would concede was that he 
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Pawar’s protege was not only defeated but was also 
humiliated. He got only five first-preference votes, showing 
that Pawar has lost his clout in Maharashtra 


wogid not ask his supporters within the 
Congress to vote for Bancrjcc. But, he 
said, the Janata Dal, one of whose MPs, 
George Fernandes, was a vocal Banerjcc 
supporter, would hack the latter at the 
expense of its own official candidate. 

Obviously, Pawai was making up his 
explanations as he went along, and so 
Rao and Naik launched a campaign on a 
war fcx)tiiig to ensure that Bancrjee was 
not only defeated, but was also humilia¬ 
ted. This did not deter the Pawar camp, 
and on the day of the polls, a confident 
Banerjce told Ihe press that he was 
certain to be elected. 

It turned out that he got only five first- 
prcfcrcnce votes: a result that is hard to 
explain, unless you accept that Pawar 
has nothing like the clout he claims to 
have within the state Congress unit. 

N arasimha Rao is emerging as his 
own man in other senses as well. 
While Pawar’s support to Banerjce was 
covert, he actively lobbied for a ticket 
for his old pal, Ambika Soni. Soni said 
that she would stand from anywhere — 
Punjab, Maharashtra, whatever. But des¬ 
pite a sizeable bexly of support for her 
within the Congress, Rao turned down 
her application. 


1'he 10 Janpath crowd fared no better. 
A few months ago, Rao had refused a 
Rajya Sabha seat to V. George, who was 
probably the only man that the late Rajiv 
Gandhi trusted within the Congress(I). 

Theie was no talk of accommodating 
George this time around, either, though 
Rao IS believed to have told his collea¬ 
gues that he will find some job for the for¬ 
mer Rajiv aide at some stage. 

J he anti-George faction at 10 Janpath 
consisting ol Satish Sharma and his 
friends was also unsuccessful. Lalil 



In the Rajya Sabha elections, 
no clear pattern emerged. 

But the results did 
indicate that Indian politics 
is changing fast 


j Sun, whose family has been close to the 
Gandhis for generations and who still 
has ties with Sonia Gandhi and with Cap¬ 
tain Sharma, had hoped to enter the 
Rajya Sabha from Rajasthan. 

Rao did not make hi m the official Con¬ 
gress candidate, but party spokesman 
V.N. Gadgil announced that its 51 
legislators in the Rajasthan Vidhan 
Sabha would transfer their surplus votes 
to him. This was a Icss-than-ringing 
endorsement of his candidacy, particu¬ 
larly as the Rajasthan Assembly is in an 
especially chaotic state {see News). 

Once he recognised that he was not 
certain of victory, Suri did the sensible 
thing and withdrew. 

What all this suggests is that Rao is 
still his own man. But while he is adept 
at manoeuvering, he is less successful 
when it comes to open confrontations. 
The Congress is still bitter about the 
manner in which he ceded a Rajya Sabha 
seat that the party regarded as being 
rightfully its own to Jayalalitha in Tamil 
Nadu. 

Apparently, Rao had hoped to negoti¬ 
ate but when confronted with the lady’s 
megalomania, scurried away to safety, 
leaving the seat behind in the prtx'ess. 

T hose who believe that the Janata Dal 
could not sink any lower were unplea¬ 
santly surprised. Forthe first time in Indi¬ 
an history, a chief minister was found 
snatching ballot papers during an elec¬ 
tion to the Rajya Sabha. An appalled 
FJection Commission had no option but 
to canccll the counting of votes over the 
objections of chief minister Laloo Pra¬ 
sad Yadav. Four scats have still to be 
decided, and Yadav has won himself a 
place in the record books by his 
behaviour. 

But in Bihar, nothing is ever terribly 
normal. Take the case of Subodh Kant 
Sahay, the former Chandra Shekhar pro¬ 
tege who ditched his mentor to join V.P. 
Singh’s government, which made him 
minister of state for home affairs. When 
the Raja's regime collapsed, Sahay retur¬ 
ned to Shekhar and held on to his 
ministry 

During his inglorious tenure at North 
BkKk, it was Sahay s job to control the 
Jharkhand Mukii Morcha (JMM), 
which frequently disrupted normal life 
in Bihar. But when he lost his deposit at 
the last election, he underwent a sudden 
change of heart. 

Last week, Sahay stood for the Rajya 
Sabha as the candidate of — hold your 
breath! — the JMM. Unfa/ed by the 
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incredulous looks of his friends, he 
brazened it out, "I have been supfK^rting 
the Jharkhand demand for a separate 
slate since 1977," he said, without any 
trace of embarrassment. 

It was not clear how Chandra Shekhar 
felt about Sahay’s change of party, but 
the angry young man had enough pro¬ 
blems of his own. 

Some were caused by another unrelia¬ 
ble ally: Miilayam Singh Yadav. Shek¬ 
har had wanted to field his friend, A.D. 
(jiri, the lormer attorney-general from 
Uttar Pradesh, but Mulayam said that he 
had a far belter candidate — Ram Ciopal 
Singh, who, by some twist of fate, just 
happened to be Mu lay am’s brother. 

An outraged Shekhar asked the five 
Ml.As who support him not to vole for 
Ram Gopal, but Mulayam approached 
the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) and the 
Congress on behalf of his family. The 


ciplined party in India continued uiiaba- 
ted. Despite the best efforts of Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister, Kalyan Singh, 
his MLAs indulged in cross-voting. At 
the end of several rounds of counting, 
the parly managed to get its official can¬ 
didates (including Murli Manohar 
Joshi) into the Rajya Sabha, but the pro¬ 
cess proved to be much more difficult 
than it should have been. 

In the Legislative Council elections, 
the Congress-supported Independent 
candidate, Harendra Singh, got 32 first- 
preference votes. As his managers could 
account for only 22 MLAs who were 
openly supporting him, it seemed clear 
that at least 10 BJ P M LAs defied the par¬ 
ly whip, and gave their votes to Singh. 

The Congress regarded Singh’s victo¬ 
ry as a personal triumph, and after the 
election was over, its leaders questioned 
the wi.sdom of having made M.M. 


Lalii Suri the official party candidate. 
Suri still believed that he could get in 
because of the support of smaller parlies 
and squabbling Janata Dal factions. 
When he realised that this was going to 
be more difficult than he had thought, he 
pulled out. 

That left two other industrialists in the 
fray. One was the high-profile Sanjay 
Dalmia, whose empire encompasses 
everything from cigarettes to video. 
And the other was a low-profile Calcutta 
businesssman called R.P. Modi. 

Dalmia got votes across parly lines, 
but his principal backer was4he someti¬ 
me Janata Dal leader Ajit Singh, who 
now runs his own splinter group, called 
Janata Dal(A). 

Unfortunately for Dalmia, Shek- 
hawat backed Modi. And though the 
Congress’ Harideo Joshi supported the 
tobacco baron, the chief minister was joi- 



overtures were successlul. The BSP 
gave 12 voles, while the Congress gave 
another three and a few others were secu¬ 
red through that dubious process known 
as ‘honse-trading’. Mulayam’s brother 
was elected, and all Shekhar could do 
was bluster in Bhondsi. 

It was hard to recognise this gang of 
renegades and horse-traders as the same 
people who had posed as pan of the 
Government of India in 1990-91. Even 
S.R. Bommai, the nominal president of 
the Janata Dal, who masqueraded for 
many years as a Karnataka politician, 
was reduced to seeking Biju Patnaik’s 
help to sneak into the Rajya Sabha from 
Orissa, a state he has no connection with. 

A s for the BJP, the gradual process of 
decline in its image as the most dis- 


Aggarwal, one of its candidates, with¬ 
draw from the fray. They believed that 
so widespread was the chaos in the BJP 
that they could have swung his election 
as well. 

In Rajasthan, the BJP saved face 
because of the political dexterity of chief 
minister Bhairon Singh Shekhawat. 
Elections were held for four scats, and 
any candidate securing 41 first- 
preference votes in the first round could 
easily get elected. As the BJP has 84 
MLAs, it was sure to gel Sunder Singh 
Bhandari and Shiv Charan Singh Gujjar 
into the Upper House. The Congress 
with 51 members was also confident of 
getting its candidate, Mool Chand 
Meena, into the Rajya Sabha. 

The real contest was over the fourth 
seat. Even after Rao refused to make 


ned by Nathuram Mirdha in advocating 
Modi’s cause. That pul paid to Dalmia’s 
prospects and so, finally, a relatively 
unknown businessman succeeded 
where both Lalit Suri and Sanjay Dal- 
miahad failed. 

The cross-voting in UP suggests that 
the BJP needs to impose stricter discipli¬ 
ne just as Rao’s triumph shows that con¬ 
sensus works best when combined with 
manipulation. The biggest lo.ser, of cour¬ 
se, was the Janata Dal-or rather, the dif¬ 
ferent constituents of what was once cal¬ 
led the Janata Dal, If the process of decli¬ 
ne continues, then the party may well 
cease to exist by the end of this year. • 

Hmportmd ty Sunday^M burmmua 
InOmlhlp Bombay, Lucknow, 
PatnaaodMpur 
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Ghisingh sings again 

The GNLF supremo revives his demand for a separate state 


i f you give Subash Ghisingh an inch, 
he is bound to ask for a yard. The 
governments at the Centre and in 
West Bengal should have known this 
when they decided to award an autonom¬ 
ous hill council to Darjeeling in 1988. 
Though the arrangement restored peace 
by putting an end to the violent Gorkha- 
land movement led by the Gorkha Natio¬ 
nal Liberation Front (GNLF), recent 
developments in the hills suggest that 
the demand for a separate state is going 
to be renewed. 

The 26-member hill council (23 of the 
councillors belong to the GNLF and 
three to the CPI-M) has been defunct 
since a meeting on 5 June decided that 
18 of the council's 22 departments be 
shut down. But even the four that were 
functional are now closed for all practi¬ 
cal purposes. 

While the people of Darjeeling arc 
indifferent about the impasse — the 
council wasn’t a model of efficiency any¬ 
way — GNLF supremo Subash Ghi¬ 
singh, sensing a change in the public's 
attitude towards him, had to take the 
step. The discontinuance of the coun¬ 
cil’s functions is loaded with the messa¬ 
ge that the demand for a separate state is 
going to be revived — something that 
the people of the hills will always sup¬ 
port in principle. 

And that is reason enough to worry 
New Delhi and Calcutta, as renewed agi¬ 
tation seems on the anvil. If the peace is 
broken, the GNLF and the state govern¬ 
ment will have to share the blame 
jointly. While the former accuses 
Writers’ Building (the slate head¬ 
quarters) of a stepmotherly attitude, the 
Left Front government in West Bengal 
alleges myriad irregularities in the finan¬ 
cial dealings of the council. 

Given the acrimonious relationship, it 
wasn’t surprising that GNLF leaders 
met on 23 June and decided that it would 
bum copies of the Darjeeling Gorkha 
Hill Council Act on 22 July. The GNL- 
F’s current argument is that the council 
is "illegal and undemocratic" and has 
been "imposed" on the Gorkhas to "sup¬ 
press their justified and constitutional 
demand for a separate Gorkhaland" 
What has been bothering Ghisingh 


and the GNLF — and is perhaps the 
basic reason behind their latest ploy — 
is that the council is financially accounta¬ 
ble to the slate government. This appa¬ 
rently deprives the council a free hand 
and Ghisingh, who is yet to submit utili¬ 
sation certificates for crores of govern¬ 


ment funds, isn’t happy with the arrange¬ 
ment. Asks Ghisingh: "The council is 
supposed to be an autonomous body, but 
what kind of autonomy is this when we 
aren’t even allowed to look after our 
own finances?" 

The GNLF leadership, however, does 
not admit that this is the sole reason for 
starting a fresh stir. Ghisingh now says 
that the hill coucil was the state govern¬ 
ment’s brainchild, and that the GNLF 
had accepted it on a "trial basis". 

Although the GNLF is willing to talk 
to the Centre, dialogue with the West 
Bengal government is totally ruled out 
as far as Ghisingh is concerned. He has 
so far ignored all attempts by the West 


Bengal government for a dialogue. The 
GNLF has also decided to lodge a com¬ 
plain with the Prime Minister about the 
Left Front government’s "vindictive” 
and "deceitful" role vis-a-vis the hill 
council. 

With the council’s functions virtually 


halted, many of the contractors who had 
been given work orders by Ghisingh in 
various whimsical moments run the risk 
of losing the money they have invested. 
Workers in the various departments also 
stand to lose their jobs. And the 
bureaucrats posted in Darjeeling to over¬ 
see the council’s work are, to use Ghi- 
singh’s word, about to "pack up". 

With the council on a holiday, what 
docs Ghisingh do these days? He told an 
Hnglish daily recently that he now has 
lime for "religion and God". Maybe he 
also had time for the Centre. But the 
question is: does the Centre have the 
lime to talk to him? • 

A virook Smn/DatiBBlIng 
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CONTROVERSY 

A damning report 

A World Bank-commissioned study finds faults with the Narmada project 


R epi^rters in Washington DC dub¬ 
bed it the American capital's 
best-kept secret in recent years. 
Apparently, according to a Washington- 
based journalist, reporters interested in 
the report’s embarrassing contents had 
to agree to being IiKkcd-up within the 
World Bank’s premises. When it was 


finally released on 18 June, almost a 
year after it was commissioned by the 
World Bank, the Independent Review 
Committee (IRC) report on the con¬ 
troversial wSardar Sarovar Dam received 
a mixed response from those concerned. 

Reportedly, at the headquarters of the 
bank in Washington, the IRC report 
came as a rude shock. Bank president 
Lewis Preston admitted that the dam's 
relief fell short of prescribed standards 
and that there were a number of deficien¬ 
cies in the dam’s blueprint. The report 
has criticised the dam’s insufficient 
relief and rehabilitation programme and 
even urged the World Bank to withdraw 
its funds from what is bieng termed as 
the world's largest man-made environ¬ 
mental disaster. But the bank refuses to 


comply. 

Meanwhile, the IRC report has 
become the rallying point for pro and 
anti-Narmada lobbies across the 
country. In Gujarat, the state where the 
dam is under construction, copies of the 
report were burnt by pro-dam’ groups. 
Some members of the state Cabinet have 


even alleged that the findings were 
biased. At an anti-Narmada rally in 
Nimar, Madhya Pradesh, dam oustees 
gathered to celebrate. According to 
Medha Patkar, an activist of the Nar¬ 
mada Bachao Andolan (NBA), the 
report came as a vindication of the stand 
taken by the NBA. "It (the IRC report) 
has shown that the time has come for the 
government and the World Bank to slop 
work completely and carry out a totd 
review of the entire project," she said. 

The IRC, led by former UNDP (Unit¬ 
ed Nations Development Programme) 
chief Bradford Morse and whose mem¬ 
bers included Canadian lawyer and 
native rights activist, Thomas Berger, 
Candaian environment expert Donald 
Gamble and British social scientist. 


author and filmmaker Hugh Brody, had 
accepted the assignment after assuran¬ 
ces of non-interference by the World 
Bank. Between September 1991 and 
March 1992, IRC members visited 65 
villages in the Narmada valley and the 
dam’s command area, 20 villj^cs where 
some oustees had been relocated and tal¬ 
ked to hundreds of villagers from the 
affected areas. But in spite of the fact 
that the dam’s relief programme was 
arguably the largest ever undertaken in 
the country, it failed to impress the com¬ 
mittee members. 

The IRC recommended that the 
World Bank cut off its funds to the Sar- 
dar Sarovar project for ignoring several 
vital environmental and human conside¬ 
rations. The committee felt that both the 
. bank and the Indian government had fail¬ 
ed to carry out adequate assessment 
before embarking on the project. The 
report also pulled up the World Bank for 
ignoring the fact that a large number of 
iho.se uprooted were tribals, in contra¬ 
vention of the bank’s policy since 1982. 

The report has also suggested that the 
bank consider the canal-affected popula¬ 
tion and those from the six villages 
where the site olfices of the dam now 
stand, as project-affected. This popula¬ 
tion has not been considered for relief by 
the Sardar Sarovar Narmada Nigam 
Limited (SSNNL), the public sector 
undertaking entrusted with the dam’s 
construction. 

Meanwhile, Asia Watch, a New York- 
based human rights organisation, has 
charged the Indian government with vio¬ 
lently suppressing the anti-dam demon¬ 
strators in the Narmada valley. As things 
now stand, the NBA has served the 
World Bank with an ultimatum to clari¬ 
fy its stand on the IRC report. NBA activ¬ 
ists warn that if the bank failed to with¬ 
draw Its financial commitment to the 
dam, it would launch a country-wide agi¬ 
tation against all projects that the bank 
was funding, or was linked with, in India. 

Top World Bank officials have squa¬ 
rely put the blame for the dam’s con¬ 
troversial relief programme on the Indi¬ 
an government. As the funds continue to 
pour in. the fate of the millions affected 
by the dam hangs in the balance. • 

JVm Wr Hmymr/Bombmy 
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Antique antics 

The Andhra Pradesh police fights with the Nizam over a pair of old vases 


T he police in Andhra Pradesh is fac¬ 
ed with a royal challenge. Mukar- 
ram Jah, the reclusive, epicurean 
and thrice-married Ni/am of Hyderabad 
IS up in arms against the city police 
which has impounded two exotic vases 
on 4 June on the pica that they were 
being smuggled out of the h'alaknuma 
Palace. Jah fiercely contests this claim 
and has threatened to sue for damages. 

Jah has been trying to overcome a 
financial crisis that has been plaguing 
him ever since he came back to India in 
1990 from Perth, Australia, after seven 
years But his efforts to emerge from the 
monetary crunch had been dogged by 
controversies and the case involving the 
two magnificent artefacts is the latest in 
a senes. 

The timing oi the controversy is parti¬ 
cularly intriguing It came when Jah and 
his principal adviser, Sadruddin Javeri, 
where finalising plans to restore two 
important palaces, Falaknuma and Chau- 
rnahla or Khilwat Mahal, and turn them 
into luxury hotels. Chaumahia Palace 
was the seal of power of the previous 
Ni/am, Mir Osman Ah Khan, and was 
to be used as a museum and library 
where the royalty’s splendid collection 
of antiques and other acquisitions were 
to have been kept on public display. 

Soon after the long-neglected 
Falaknuma Palace received a face lift, 
police commissioner M.V. Bhaskar 
came out with the sensational revelation 
that they had foiled a smuggling attem¬ 
pt, busied a racket and hinted that 
Sadruddin and Shcherazada Javeri. who 
had given up their flourishing jewellery 
business in Geneva to look after the 
Nizam’s properly, were involved. 

It was not the first time that the Javeris 
were the targets of such vicious allega¬ 
tions. Earlier, they had been maligned 
by the government when they stoutly 
resisted the stale’s attempts to take over 
parts of the Cherian Palace foi creating a 
‘nature park’. Moreover, property deve¬ 
lopers arc eyeing the Nizam's landed 
property with lust, but the Javeris have 
preserved every inch during the Jah’s 
long absence. 

So, not without reason. Jah fired an 
angry missive from Istanbul, the land of 
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his in-laws where he is now staying, ask¬ 
ing the police to keep off his properly 
matters. Scotching the smuggling theo¬ 
ry, Jah clarified that the vases were 
being sold to an Indian citizen, Dilip 
Piramal, within the country and that the 
deal was finalised in his presence in 
Hyderabad. 

The police, which has been taking an 
unusual interest in the goings-on in the 
palace, quickly changed tack. The origi¬ 
nal FIR spoke of theft; when proofs of 
bona fide purchase were produced, the 
police took the line that the vases were 
"antiques" and were being smuggled out. 

This version too was refuted by the 
Nizam and his general power of attorney 
holder, Mohammad Asadulla Khan. 
Countered Khan: "They (the vases) 
were inspected by the director of 
archaelogy on more than one occasion 


OLD IS GOLD 

Scotching the 
smuggling theory, Jah 
(with his wife above) 
clarified that the vases 
w^ere being sold to an 
Indian citizen and that 
the deal was Finalised in 
his presence 

and were not declared as ‘antiques' 
under the Antiquities and Art Treasures 
Act, 1972. even though he declared 
many other objects as antiques." Wrote 
Jah in his letter: "The two vases were 
delivered to the representatives of the 
Piramals so that the proposed sale could 
be completed This arrangement was 
approved by me prior to my departure 
from Hyderabad on 2nd June and there 
is nothing questionable." 

The vases continue to remain in the 
custody of the police nonetheless. The 
director of archaeology has reportedly 
told the police that the vases were of 
Japanese make and not more than 150 
years old. But the authorities are still try¬ 
ing to have them declared as ‘antiques’ 
to save face. • 

OmerPanoq/Hydmbad 















MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


Chandrasekharapuram 


Turning gold into ashes and dust 



I have been rifling 
through a dead 
^ man’s papers. I 
never met him. He 
died at the ripe old 

^ February, 1991. 

He was bom in the 
same year as my 
I father, 1907. in a 
village close to where my father was 
bom, at the edges of what today is my 
constituency. My father was killed in an 
air-crash, a young man at the height of 
his fame and fortune. This man too was 
killed at the height of his fame and fortu¬ 
ne. but killed only in spirit. His body liv¬ 
ed on for two weary decades more, 
watching in despair the gold he had min¬ 
ed turn to ashes and dust. The assassin 
was the DMK government of 1971 -76. 

The story begins in Chandrasekhara¬ 
puram at the turn of the century, a remo¬ 
te hamlet of Tanjorc district which rose, 
like the Prime Minister who bears the 
same name, to a brief spell of national 


glory and since then, like its homologuc 
that Prime Minister, has receded into a 
genteel atrophy. 

C.S. Ramachandran, known to all — 
with affection to his peers, with awe to 
his subordinates, and with envy to his 
superiors — as "Chandru" Iyer, started 
life in this small village, passing, in the 
fulne.ss of time, his school-leaving certi¬ 
ficate exam before taking up employ¬ 
ment as a clerk with a petty vakil in the 
nearby district headquarters of Tanjore. 

A MOFUSSIL town could hardly con¬ 
tain the talents of such a man. So, it was 
not long before he was spotted by a lead¬ 
ing Madras lawyer of the time, K.S. Jaya- 
raman, who whisked him off to the 
bright lights of the city where he quickly 
rose to the position of "manager”, part 
major domo, part man-for-all-seasons, a 
kind of whole-time Jeeves in the dis¬ 
tinguished counsel’s establishment. 

Came t^e World War II. The Japane¬ 
se captured the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. Madras was threatened. A gene¬ 


ral evacuation of the city was ordered. 
Jayaraman and Chandru joined the mass 
exodus inland. But what for others was a 
trial, if not a tribulation, was for the 
Chandru-Jayaraman duo an opportu¬ 
nity. For Chandm, deeply influenced by 
the Gandhian ideal of an economic 
democracy through cooperative endea¬ 
vour, had persuaded his master to invest 
what was then the lordly sum of Rs 
35,000 in a mansion in his nativc^illage 
of Chandrasekharapuram to set up a con¬ 
sumer’s cooperative store. 

It was a time of shortage of essential 
commodities and basic necessities of a 
seventy which has almost been banish¬ 
ed from experience and memory m inde¬ 
pendent India. But in 1943, the year of 
the Madras evacuation, the incompeten¬ 
ce of the British administration combin¬ 
ed with the avarice of the trader to create 
an ethos of such severe shortages, hoard¬ 
ing and profiteering, such heartless traf¬ 
ficking in human misery that, in a coun¬ 
try where there was no absolute lack of 
foodgrains, three million people in 



THE HIGHEST 
FELICITATION 


C.8. Ramachandran 
being received by 
Jawaharial Nehru 
(December, 1963) 
in appreciation ef 
the services 
rendered by the 
Chandrasekharapur¬ 
am Cooperative 
Society to the 
cooperative 
movement 
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Bengal alone starved to death. 

There was no question of people 
dying of hunger in the lush and fertile 
Cauvery delta but the consumer was. 
nevertheless, prey to a hopelessly 
unequal situation where the village 
trader held all the cards and the buyer 
was left with no option but to put up with 
empty shelves, shoddy goods and outra¬ 
geous prices. Into this scenario stepped 
Chandru Iyer, fired with idealism but lit¬ 
tle else. He prowled the lanes of 
Chandrasekharapuram, persuading the 
lowly and the lowlier still to put their 
money into an unusual venture where, in 
effect, they would be part owners of the 
stores from which they purchased their 
own requirements. Hundred and one 
members picked up the Rs 5 shares and, 
with a total share capital of Rs 3,000, the 
Chandrasekharapuram Cooperative Sto¬ 
res (CCS) went into business in April, 
1945 

IT WAS from the start a roaring success. 
The villagers flocked to its premises, not 
only because it was set in the grandest 
building of the village but because it 
ensured quality goods for all, at reasona¬ 
ble and economical prices, on a fair and 
equitable basis, without any discrimina¬ 
tion on grounds of caste or creed. 

There being not even a bus .service 


between the village and the town of 
Kumbakonam, some 15 kms away, 
goods were brought in by a bullock-cart 
and even, on occasion, by the honorary 
secretary, Chandru. himself peddling 
away furiously on his bicycle. Yet, this 
was no flea-bite operation. Within 
months of starting the venture, Chandru 
was ranging far afield, first to distant cor¬ 
ners of the Madras Presidency and, as 
the size of the operation grew, all over 
India, in his search for goods to fill his 
inventory and diversify his stocks. 

Unlike most managers of coopera¬ 
tives, Chandru never shunned the priva¬ 
te sector. He did not believe—as it was 
then, alas, the fashion to believe — that 
all traders are anti-s(x:ial crooks who 
should be curbed if not curtailed to ena¬ 
ble the cooperative movement to flou¬ 
rish. On the contrary, he welcomed com¬ 
petition, stressing that it was the duly of 
private trade to make profits, even as it 
was the duly of the cooperative to out¬ 
smart the trader in the market-place. The 
essence of Chandru’s stratagem was to 
have his cooperative function as the 
pace-setter in the market.^ 

AS FOR government loans and subsi¬ 
dies, CCS almost contemptuously refus¬ 
ed all offers of Stale help. For the first 27 
years of its existence, from 1945 to 


1972, the CCS never accepted a Govern¬ 
ment loan, never even went to the dis¬ 
trict cooperative bank for accomodation 
and never placed itself hostage to exter¬ 
nal finance. 

By ensuring a very high turnover for 
every rupee invested, the ploughing 
back of profits and even dividends into 
the business, and a number of contingen¬ 
cy funds to take care of unanticipated set¬ 
backs, CCS was kept going on its own 
steam. Two key factors were responsi¬ 
ble for this happy state of affairs. One, 
members were encouraged, persuaded 
and, on occasion, cajol^ into making 
deposits with the coop. Such fixed depo¬ 
sits rose from a few hundred rupees at 
the start of the venture to over Rs 8 lakh 
by 1977. Two, wages were always limit¬ 
ed to what could be accomodated within 
the two per cent establishment charges 
permitted by the law but compensated 
for by a bonus which was as high as 43 
per cent in the climactic year of 1971, 
thus ensuring a close link between the 
total remuneration of labour and 
productivity. 

As for the philosophy underpinning 
the enterprise, the buzzword was partici¬ 
pative democracy. Each member had the 
same vote — one vole — irrespective of 
how many shares he held. 

Chandrasekharapuram grew into a 
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place of pilgrimage ‘ for C(X)perators 
from all over the country, indeed, all 
over the woiid. 

IT WAS all loo good to last. The opportu¬ 
nity to overthrow all this good work 
came in 1972 in the wake of the election 
the previous year which had given Karu- 
nanidhi''* DMK an overwhelming vic¬ 
tory at the polls. The main loser was the 
Kamaraj Congress, a leading light ol 
which party was CJ.K. Moopanar, who 
had been president of CCS since 1956, a 
post to which he was first elected when 
he was a stripling of a mere 24 years. 
The politicians prowling lor the pot of 
honey which they smelled and the 
revenge which they sought found both 
in the institution of the CCS. 

Recognising that they had no hope of 
securing majority support among the 
members of the CCS, who were devoted 
to the Board of Management and the 
honorary secretary who had raised them 
from obscurity to world prominence, 
the DMK resorted to a l(K)p hole in the 
law which provided that the accounts of 
the society must be passed unani¬ 
mously. A handful of political activists 
refused to accept the managemenrs rep¬ 
lies to certain incredibly petty audit 
objections, iriimpeting the totally iirelc- 
vant explanation that, before the society 
could explain what its income lax liabili¬ 
ties were, the society must first satisfy 
itself about the personal inctune lax 
returns of the president, G.K. Moopa¬ 
nar, and the honorary secretary, 
Chandru. 

At the same lime, a small group of 
workers was instnuitcd to demand wage 
increases which would have pushed esta¬ 
blishment charges far in excess of the sta¬ 
tutory maximum. Chandru refused, 
insisting that the nexus between produc¬ 
tivity and bonus was the only way of kee¬ 
ping the cooperative a cooperative 

But Moopanar saw the writing on the 
wall. He quietly advised Chandru not to 
seek re-election — and thus Chandru’s 
long reign ended in June 1972, Moopa¬ 
nar himself resigned a few weeks later 
The lumpen look over. 

THE RESULTS were there for all to .see. 
A society which did not owe a paisa to 
any bank in 1972 has run up debts close 
to a couple of crore rupees. Interest pay¬ 
ments on loans now exceed the total capi¬ 
tal borrowed. Losses average Rs 25 lakh 
a year. Accumulated lo.sses are in excess 
of Rs 200 lakh. Where once there was an 
honorary secretary who drew an honora- 
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KARUNANIDHI 


The opportunity to overthrow 
all the good work of the CCS 
came in 1972, in the wake of 
the election the previous year 
which had given 
Karunanidhi’s DMK an 
overwhelming victory at the 
polls 


num of Rs 1,500 a year (read that again: 
not Rs 1,5(K) per month but per year!) in 
a cooperative that turned in a net profit 
of Rs I lakh a year, the same coopera¬ 
tive, now incurring losses of Rs 25 lakh 
a year, is paying its special officer upwar¬ 
ds of Rs 60,0(X) in salary alone. Where 
the burgeoning store of the late Forties 
made do with six bill lock-carts, a couple 
of bicycles and one motor-cycle, this ter¬ 
minally sick white elephant is now trans¬ 
ported around in a fleet of one car, one 
lorry and one van. Where once it was 
CCS's proud boast that it did not look to 
government (or ixkhota paisa, I have just 
been presented by the management 
(poor devils!) with a minor request to: 

• Write off the entire debt of close on Rs 
2 crore owed to the Central Cooperative 
Bank 

• waive interest payments upto Rs 50 
lakh and secure a moratorium on remain¬ 
ing interest payments for ten years 

• .secure sanction for a special share capi¬ 
tal loan of Rs 50 lakh 


I • waive the Rs 9 lakh owed to the Tamil 
I Nadu Cooperative Union and secure a 
further loan of Rs 80 lakh. 

This may be Kumbakonam — but it 
sounds remarkably like Brazil! 

MY VISIT to the premises is like trans¬ 
portation into a Disneyland mirror- 
of-laughs and chamber-of-horrors roll¬ 
ed into one. They run the oil press machi¬ 
ne for me — but without any oilseeds, 
for the CCS today cannot afford to buy 
even a handful of sesame secds^ The cof¬ 
fee grinder is not even worked bccau.se 
the general manager and the assistant 
manager taking me around are loo asha¬ 
med to admit till they arc prodded that 
the once-proud CCS cannot today afford 
even a bagful of coffee seeds — and this 
in the coffee-drinkers' paradise of Than- 
javiir! The vennicclli breaks in the 
machine: the general manager wistfully 
talks of a talc distantly heard of an Itali¬ 
an technology that presses out breakless 
sewivan. In the shop that was once Indi¬ 
a’s first one-stop supermiu'kct (everyth¬ 
ing from shikakai shampoo to cycles, 
pesticides and agricultural implements), 
the shelves are now bare as any cup¬ 
board in Mrs Hubbard’s home. 

Chandrasekharapuram would not 
merit an entire column were it not a para¬ 
digm of what has happened all over the 
country. Virtually everywhere, coopera¬ 
tives stand suspended or superseded, 
denied elections for decades on end. 
reduced to the plaything of a babucracy 
which knows how to secure its sinecures 
— but not one damned thing about 
business. 

That was why Rajiv Gandhi was so 
anxious to turn his attention to coopera¬ 
tives as the complement to the Panchaya- 
ti Raj Bill. Panchayati Raj ensures politi¬ 
cal democracy at the grassroots, ^ono- 
mic dcmcK'racy is possible only through 
a vigorous, dcmcKratic and participative 
cooperative movement. Since only the 
Constitution appears to be sacrosanct, 
other legislation having become the trin¬ 
ket of state legislatures and short¬ 
sighted, self-interested slate govern¬ 
ments, perhaps what we will need is a 
constitutional amendment on coopera¬ 
tives to match what is being done for 
grassroots democracy. 

And just because Rajiv Gandhi 
thought that one up is not reason enough 
to say, No! • 


{Bven MS this column was being written, the Jayalalithe 
government has announced elections to cooperatives In 
Tamil Nadu. That includes CCS Talk about telepathyl) 
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INDERMALHOTRA 


Kabul calling 


Will the new regime in Afghanistan mendfences with India? 



Strangely enough, no 
one seems to have tak¬ 
en any notice of the 
brief visit to Delhi, the 
first of its kind, of an 
important member of 
the new government 

_^_now ensconced in 

Kabul. The visitor was Sadiq Saljuqi, 
minister of state for foreign affairs in the 
interim government of Afghanistan, 
headed by Sibghatullah Mojaddedi. 

Saljuqi, a second-generation and 
suave diplomat, is no stranger to the Indi¬ 
an capital. As a child, he lived here in the 
late* Thirties because his father was then 
the Afghan consul-general in British 
India. Young Sadiq himself was a 
minister-counsellor in the Afghan 
embassy in Washington in 1978 when 
President Daud was overthrown. By the 
time the Russian tanks had rolled into 
Kabul, he was in Pakistan, working as a 
foreign policy adviser to the Mujahide¬ 
en group led by Gilani. 

Admittedly, Saljuqi’s was technical¬ 
ly a transit visit. He was passing through 
on his way to, and back from Istanbul 
where he represented his country at a 
conference of the Organisation of Isla¬ 
mic Conference (OIC). But the pertinent 
point is that this was also a subtle attem¬ 
pt to establish contact with India, in addi¬ 
tion to the meeting in Kabul between 
Mojaddedi and the Indian ambassador, 
Vijay Nambiar. 

Saljuqi did not just rest in his hotel 
room. He held prolonged discussions 
with the foreign secretary, Mani Dixit 
first, and then, with his Indian opposite 
I number, Eduardo Faleiro. The Indian 
side showed him all courtesies and the 
talks with him were very cordial. Faleiro 
hosted a lunch in Saljuqi* s honour. I had 
an opportunity of having a short but can¬ 
did and informative talk with the visit¬ 
ing Afghan minister. What impressed 
me most was in his conversation with 
me he spoke no differently from what, 
according to my understanding, he stat¬ 
ed in his official talks. 

Thepitband substanceof his message 
was that the imperatives of the long¬ 
standing fiiendiip and cooperation h^ 


not disappeared but over the last decade, 
;the Afghan people had had reasons to 
harbour a grievance against India. This 
would take time to subside. When told 
that grievance at the political level was 
one thing and attacks on hapless people 
of Indian origin by wild groups of Muja¬ 
hideen quite another, Saljuqi responded 
that the Afghan President had publicly 
apologised for this and that all steps 
would be taken to prevent the recurrence 
of such regrettable incidents. 


must be taken to deal with those Afghan 
Mujahideens who might be afflicted by 
the lust for travelling to the Kashmir Val¬ 
ley, on their own or, at the instigation of 
the Pakistani Inter-Services Intelligence. | 
However, along with the wild talk in I 
Kabul about the Afghans* "duty" to help 
Pakistan in Kashmir, notice should.be 
taken of an interesting fact. In his presen¬ 
tation at the OIC, Saljuqi made no men¬ 
tion of Kashmir at all, although Pakistan 
had persuaded the conference to pass a 



Now, a single Saljuqi swallow does 
not make an Indian summer. But his 
talks in Delhi are not a bad beginning in 
a situation which is, for obvious reasons, 
highly unfavourable to India. The 
Afghans this country supported until 
recendy, are anathema to the present 
rulers in Kabul. 

To maintain a low profile and wait 
until the present high emotion is dissipat¬ 
ed would do us no harm. Our interests 
can be pursued quiedy as typifi^ by the 
Saljuqi stopover. In the long run, 
Afghan nationalism would prev^I over 
all other distractions. 

Meanwhile, firm and effective steps 


The toy 
quMttoialKNit 
Afigtonlstanit 
wiMttorlU 
PrMidMit, 
SlbglHrtulfarti 
RlaMdMN,will 
to«bl«toslMr 
tto country out 
ofltopTOscnt 
crisis and 
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staMsrsglnic 
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resolution on Kashmir wildly hostile to 
India. 

The key question about Afghanistan 
is whether a stable regime would be esta¬ 
blished there peacefully by the conflict¬ 
ing groups or whether die country would 
once again fall prey to violence with all 
its unpredictable consequences. The pre- i 
sent signs are pessimistic, indeed omi-1 
nous. The threat of a civil war is real. If it 
breaks out, Afghaiiistan would break 
•up. Should that happen, it could imperil 
all concerned, most notably Pakistan 
which has of late been crowing over its 
"triumph" in the land to the west of the 
Durand Line that no Afghan 
recognises. • 







Making it on mtv 


CAMERA 
DOES NOT 
LIE 

■HHHjl He's trying 
for a differ¬ 
ent sort of eredit. 

Gautcim Rajadhyakshu, 
photographer to the stars, 
who can make near- 
Cleopatras out of even the 
plainest of Janes, has ente¬ 
red the world of script- 
writing. In fact, his first 
attempt, for the film 
BcUiiuli. has already been 
completed. 

But why script¬ 
writing? The answer is 
simple: Gautam was inspi¬ 
red and urged on by Javed 
Akhtar (bitter half of the 



Oautam imadhyakilM: 
through a Ions, daiMy 

former Salim-Javed pair), 
who has backed him all 
the way. With support 
like that, it'd be hard to 
put a f(X)i wrong. 

Rajadhyaksha also has 
another scheme in the 
works. He is planning to 
do a musical project with 
Lata Mangeshkar. 

But will all this diver¬ 
sion have a happy 
ending? No matter. Gau¬ 
tam alwaysfh<i’> photogra¬ 
phy to failth^k on. 


■■IHilH want your 
MTV, but MTV wants the 
best of Indian music tal¬ 
ent on its programmes. 

To this end, P^dward 
Bean, director of MTV 
news, was in Bombay 
recently, freneticaHy 
interviewing every 
Remo, Sharon and Gary, 
and even the odd Jasmine 
Barucha or two. with a 
view to putting them on 
his network. And, to 
demonstrate to the world 
that even backward 
natives have a teeming 
night life. Bean shot some 
footage of Bombay's jiv¬ 
ing joints. 

Of course, such group- 
s/singers as Rock Machi¬ 
ne and Jasmine Barucha 
have already appeared on 
the network. And now. 
MTV intends to record 
music concerts of our emi¬ 
nent rtx'kers for the bene- 


Food for 

THOUGHT 

Pier culinary 
Him and histrio¬ 
nic skills contributed in 
equal measure to her suc¬ 
cess. So, it was only fitt¬ 
ing that Madhur Jaffrey 
end up displaying both in 
Firm Friends, a four-part 
.series produced by ITV. 

In this television serial, 
Madhur plays an Indian 
cleaning lady who helps 
Billie Whitelaw, playing 
a recently-deserted and 
terribly harassed wife, to 
put her life together. In 
this attempt, Madhur is 



JawnliM Banidia: oim of tliu fMtoiwtu onus 


fit of its Asian audience. 

India’s first rap artist. 
Baba Saigal. though, 
remains an eternal favou¬ 


rite with such evocative 
numbers as Dil Dhadke 
(English sub-title: Pump 
Up The Blood). 


helped by her enterprising 

chain, called (you guess- 

mother, played by the 

ed it!) Firm Friends, of 

venerable Zohra Schgal. 

course. 

And how do they help 


Whitelaw get her act 

Thereby giving 

together? 

Madhur a chance to share 

Why, by opening an 

her favourite recipes with 

Anglo-Indian restaurant 

the viewers. 

Madhur Jaffray and Blllla WhKalaw: firm fHanda | 
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Compiled by SHOMA SAHA 


(MALL SCREEN, LARGE ACTOR 


Surprisingly, 
roles still 
keep coming Shammi 
Kapoor’s way. 

The man whose girth is 
more suited to the big 
screen, is now making a 
niche for himself on TV. 
The largest of the extreme¬ 
ly large Kapoors, Sham- 
mi has landed two roles 
recently. One, of King 
Nimrod in Bible Ki Kuha- 
niyan and the other, in a 
serial culled Pad, Patni 
AarAjnahi. His previous 
appearances on TV inclu¬ 
ded an ad for pan masala, 
and a disappointing per¬ 
formance in an aptly- 
named serial. Ajooha. 

The question is, will 
Doordarshan's audience 



Shammi KapeoR toe big tar TV7 

be able to stomach Sham- 
mi Kapoor, on the small S 

screen again? p 

Unlikely. Is 


But try telling that to 
Shammi Kapoor. He'd 
probably erupt in a belly 
laugh. 


Biography OF A property 

SPECULATOR 


The official 
biography 

of Union defence minister 
Sharad Pawar will sewn 
be hitting the stands. And 
no, it won’t be called How 
I Made My First Billion. 

In.stead, the life and 
times of Pawarwill be pre- 
.sented to the public under 
the title: Sharad Pawar: 
The Making Of A Modern 
Maratha. 

Written by P.K. 
Ravindranath, former pre¬ 
ss adviser to Pawar, the 
international rights of the 
biography have been snap¬ 
ped up by the distinguish¬ 
ed house of Faber and 
Faber. (No, we don’t 
know what the worthies at 



Sharad Pawan mova 
ovar, Shivpil 

that publishing concern 
could have been thinking 
of) 

Bu.sy fellow that the 
dynamic Pawar is, 
Ravindranath certainly 
had a tough time over the 
last year or so. popping 
those .soul-.searching ques 
tions to him, in between 
bouts of good, old- 
fashioned hard work. He 
even hunted down opin¬ 
ions of Pawar’s near and 
dear ones in order to get a 
more rounded picture. 

All in all, the book pro¬ 
mises to tell you everyth¬ 
ing you wanted to know 
about Pawar—but didn’t 
have the courage to find 
out. 


The sakya 

MUNI’S NO 
VISHNU 

MiraNair 
miH may well 
have to call off her passio¬ 
nate, if secretive, quest for 
the perfect Buddha. 

Even as the director 
was scouring the Indian 
countryside, looking for 
an actor who could best 
play Gautam Buddha in 
her forthcoming film, the 
All-India Buddhist 
Monks Association decid¬ 
ed to register its protest at 
the celluloid depiction of 





Mira Hair: Japan weuW b* 
abattarbat 

Buddha as the ninth ava¬ 
tar of Vishnu. Also, the 
monks argued, the 
Enlightened One simply 
could not be depicted on 
screen. 

All this because Nair, 
in order to add to her scan¬ 
ty knowledge about the 
Buddha, consulted Bhan- 
te Cyan Jagat, a Brahmin- 
tumed-Buddhist rumour¬ 
ed to have strong Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad ties. 

So this makes shooting 
on location in India 
virtually impossible, at 
least for the time being, • 
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Business Suite 


The strain of travel can take its toil. 
Which is why today’s management talent is treated to many privileges. Airlines 
dedicate a whole class, and hotels ensure that their executive clubs pamper the 
chosen ones to the hilt. Now, allow us to propose to you one more exclusive. 
The new Odyssey Avalon. Its light but very tough ABS body wears an international 
shape and a leather>like finish. You can have it in a sleek steel grey, business-day 
brown or burgundy. With an efficient sheet metal locking system and a soft 
cushioned handle. Open it and you will discover a soft landing for everything .that 
gets Inside. Because the interiors are not lined with satin or 
suede but foam>backed polyester. A divider separates your 
wardrobe and documents. And there’s a zippered pouch for 
personal effects. So you will discover that packing or 
unpacking becomes an organised, even pleasant activity. [ 

Now tell ^s, what does living out of the new Odyssey Avalon 
sound like to you. Another suitcase ... or business suite? FROM B5DF 
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Idle capacity plagues the defence industry 


f ihe Indian armed forces lacked 
anything till the mid-Bightics, it 
was ammunition and supplies. 
The country had to pay detirly for 
that in the early stages, and a mas¬ 
sive endeavour to acquire self-reliance 
began towards the beginning of the last 
decade. But much of what had been 
achieved since then, today stands jeopar¬ 
dised and the am'ied forces arc once 
again faced with a supplies crunch. 

Months after the end of the 1962 India- 
China war when senior army officers 
visited forward positions in some of the 
remote parts of the erstwhile North¬ 
eastern Frontier Agency (NEFA) bor¬ 
der, they came across some heart¬ 
rending scenes. At Rezang-La Pass, 
they found Kumaoni troops that had 
fought there under Major Shaitan Singh: 

I every soldier dead, frozen stiff in their 
battle positions, still holding their wea¬ 
pons in their trenches. The extent of Chi¬ 
nese casualties was very much in eviden¬ 
ce in the icy waste around them. The Indi¬ 
an soldiers had been defeated by their 
own leadership, which had failed to pro¬ 
vide them with adequate clothing, 
ammunition and supplies. Entire battal¬ 
ions had been sent up the mountains in 
cotton clothing without blankets. Most 
units had run out of ammunition in the 
early stages of the fighting. 

Major General (Retired) D.K. Palil, 
who was then director of military opera¬ 
tions (DM0), later wrote in his book 
War in The High Himalayas: "Finally, it 
was not the ‘massiveness’ of Chinese 
forces that caused the debacle, but the 
strenglhlessness of ours. Wc had placed 
men and weapons in adequate numbers, 
but without the ammunition or provi¬ 
sions to keep them going..." 

Then again in April 1971, when Indi¬ 
ra G^hi asked the then army chief 
Sam Mancckshaw to go to war against 
Pakistan, he refused. Reason: the Indian 


Amiy did not have enough ammunition 
to sustain a campaign against Pakistan. 
Maneckshaw first went shopping to the 
Soviet Union but was refused supplies. 
He eventually got what he wanted in 
London from an international Jewish 
arms dealer. India was not ready for war 
till the end of that year for want of 
ammunition. 

The Indian armed forces have time 
and again hovered between victory and 
defeat because of logistic bottlenecks. 
Indian political and military planners 
have too often forgotten that a country’s 
capacity to wage war is determined not 
merely by the size of its armed forces but 
by the availability of material. India, till 
the mid 1980s, was still largely depen¬ 
dent on imports for meeting its basic def¬ 
ence needs. But arms imports often 
meant subservience in foreign policy 



matters and the late Rajiv Gandhkduring 
the early years of his prime ministership* 
decided it was time for the country to 
break free once and for all from the 
restrictive bindings of a perennial arms 
importer. He allocated crores of rupees 
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eel to atrophy. The overall growth in the 
value of production of the defence 
public sector unit has plunged from a 
level of 21 percent in 1989-90 tojust 1.7 
per cent in 1990-91, and, in real terms, 
.could plummet further into negative 
figures. 

The situation in scores of defence pro¬ 
duction units is desperate. Hindustan 
Aeronautics Limited (HAL), a mam¬ 
moth organisation with 13 divisions 
located in six states, is not producing a 
single fighter aircraft at the moment. It 
has finished manufacturing the ground 
attack fighter, the MiG-27; prcxluction 
of the MiG-21 series ended quite some 
lime ago; and the government cannot 
make up its mind on whether or not to 
produce more Jaguars. As a resull, HAL 
today is functioning largely as a work¬ 
shop for the Indian Air Force (lAF). 

HAL might be the worst hit but every 
defence production company is similar¬ 
ly threatened. A number of ordnance fac¬ 
tories, including those meant for produc¬ 
ing T-72 tanks, BMP-H personnel car¬ 
riers, special illuminatives, ammunition 
and artillery guns, have cither stopped 
production or are operating at a fraction 
of their installed capacity. One ordnance 
factory, meant for producing field guns, 
is today churning out wheels and axles 
fortiteriailways, 

- 


Bharat Dynamics Limited (BDL), the 
only organisation capable of manufactu¬ 
ring state-of-the-art missiles, may be for¬ 
ced to shut down its MILAN assembly 
line, built at great cost, because the army 
is not placing fresh orders for these missi¬ 
les. Mishra Dhatu Nigam Limited 
(MiDHANI), a company set up exclu¬ 
sively to manufacture special metals and 
superalloys, is in dire financial straits 
because demand from most defence 
units has fallen sharply and new pro¬ 
jects, like the manufacture of the Trishul 
and Prithvi missiles, have been delayed. 

The Goa Shipyards Limited (GSL), 
Garden Reach Shipbuilders and Engi¬ 
neers Limited (GRSE) and Mazgaon 
Docks Limited (MDL) are in no better 
.shape. Currently, there is no major naval 
acquisition programme and the order 
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X he Indian armed 
forces have time and 
again hovered behveen 
victoiy and defeat 
because of lo^stic 
botdenecks 


book position of these companies is 
rapidly deteriorating. MDL, which built 
two German-designed submarines, has 
,witnessed a continuous decline in pro¬ 
duction — from Rs 404 crore in 1989-90 
to Rs .309 crore in 1990-91 and Rs 297 
crore (expected) in 1991-92. The two 
smaller shipbuilders, GSL and GRSE, 
are doing somewhat better because they 
rely more on repairs and non-defence 
clients. 

The two star perfonners in the defen¬ 
ce sector, Bharat Electronics Limited 
(BEL) and Bharat Earth Movers Limit¬ 
ed (BEML), too, arc in trouble. 
Although they will not spell out the 
details, it is clear that the armed forces 
have slashed the procurement of a num¬ 
ber of key items from ihe.se companies. 
BEML, for instance, had set up an entire 
assembly line for the licensed produc¬ 
tion of the heavy-duty Tatra trucks, capa¬ 
ble of carrying tanks, missiles and radar 
equipment. Today, this BEML unit is 
completely idle. BEL too has been hit by 
order cuts on key equipment like the Fly¬ 
catcher radar system. 

In its last balance shegt, BEL complai¬ 
ned: "The order book position of the 
company continues to be a cause for con¬ 
cern. The cumulative orders received 
upto 31.3.1991 will not be sufficient to 
fully utilise the available capacity dur- 
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ing 1991-92." The BEML annual report 
echoes this view: "The outlook for the 
future is not encouraging because of 
uncertainties affecting the economy, 
inflationary pressures, rising cost of fin¬ 
ance and its availability and the restric¬ 
tions imposed on imports." 

T he symptoms are clear: the Indian def¬ 
ence industry is turning sick. And it 
could be terminal. The immediate cause 
seems to be the stagnation in the level of 
real defence expenditure. Having grown 
by leaps and bounds in the late 1980s. 
defence spending slowed down after the 
defeat of the Congress(I) in the 1989 par¬ 
liamentary elections. Growth in defence 
spending was 14.2 per cent of the 1937 
budget; 10.3 percent in 1988; seven per 
cent in 1990 and six per cent in 1991; 
and seven per cent in 1992. In real terms, 
defence spending has declined 

substantially. 

At the same time, the recurring expen¬ 
diture of all the three services have been 
increasing sharply. Payments on 
account of salaries, pensions, maintenan¬ 
ce, fuel, food and transport have all risen 
in real terms. This has squeezed the out¬ 
let for the purchase of new equipment. 
The army, for instance, has ^itrarily 
cancelled orders placed years in advan¬ 
ce, thus throwing production schedules 


.in the defence production units totally 
out of gear. 

Apart from the decline in the real 
level of defence spending, the reason for 
the current disruption can be traced to a 
complete lack of strategic planning at 
the highest levels of government. To 
date, there is no comprehensive national ( 
security strategic framework.. Con¬ 
sequently, the decline in defence alloca¬ 
tion has resulted in ad hoc deci.sions. 
The most dangerous implication of this 
is the resulting mismatch between strate¬ 
gic aims and means. 

The stale of the IAF is one example of 
how planning at a strategic level is sore¬ 
ly missing. About half the lAF’s combat 
squadrons arc equipped with age ingMiG- 
2is, which will have to be phased out in 
stages within the next decade. The light 
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combat aircraft (LCA) is being delayed 
and might never enter scries production. 
What is required immediately is the 
selection of a top-of-the-line fighter, 
like the Russian SU-27 (which the Chi- 
ne.se, incidentally, have already picked 
up), for series production in India. This 
would ensure a continuous replacement 
for the MiG-2 Is through the next 
decade. Instead, the ministiy of defence 
is continuing to pour hundr^s of crores 
into the LCA project and is busying 
itself with arranging for two billion dol¬ 
lars to buy trainers. 

T he ministry of defence has been urg¬ 
ing the defence production units to 
diyersify. But diversification cannot be 
the answer. For one, it has failed every- 
’where in the world. Besides, how can a 
company that makes missiles that requi¬ 
re special machinery suddenly be told to 
make refrigerators? Or how can BEML 
market the highly expensive Tatra 
trucks in the civilian market which does 
not require such a heavy duty and ultra- 
rugged product? Defence production is 
a far more demanding, quality consci¬ 
ous and high cost process. Besides, it 
has taken years to develop indigenous 
expertise for defence production proces¬ 
ses. To kill it now would be tragic. 
Indnmll B mn m tllm/MmwDMi 
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ELECTRICITY 


PoweNiungty 


The Centre woos Indian and foreign companies 
in a bid to improve electricity generation 


W ith government con¬ 
trols now largely a 
thing of the past, the 
Centre is looking 
to private companies 
to generate the only hope of industrial 
survival in the Nineties—more power. 

The amount required: a mind- 
boggling 31,000 MW, at a conservative 
estimate, by the year 1997. The figures 
of the power famine are stupendous: the 
country is 8.5 per cent short of its pres¬ 
ent requirement and during peak genera¬ 
ting hours, the shortfall is pegged at 18 
per cent — a figure that is expected to 
touch 18.4 per cent by 1996, according 
to latest projections. 

Desperate situations call for despera¬ 
te measures. So much so^ that the govern¬ 
ment has taken to scaling down the short¬ 
age to make it seem easier to overcome. 
Juggling with figures, in a manner of 
speaking. "When the Eighth Five Year 
Plan was at its initial stages, the target 
was 36,600 MW," said the minister of 
slate for power, Kalpnath Rai. "Due to 

S.IMJAG0PAL I 


Secretary, ministry of power 


”T 


private sector here 
just doesn’t have 
the kind of money 
to invest in the 
power sector 
barring a few big 
business houses" 




the resource crunch, the Eighth Plan 
brought it down to 31,000 MW." He 
then confessed: "We are definitely not 
meeting the requirements of the 
country." 

To reach the target calls for an invest¬ 
ment of about Rs 11,000 crore. The 
government has realised that it cannot 
accomplish this alone. In September 
1991, the department of power invited 
private companies from home and 
abroad to invest in the power sector. A 
list of incentives was tacked on to sweet¬ 
en the pot. 

Private companies have been allowed 
to SCI up thermal, hydel, wind or solar 
energy power projects. No limitations 
have been placed on size. The private 
units could be licen.sees distributing 
power in a licensed area through their 
own generation or from purchased 
power. Or they could be generating com¬ 
panies supplying power to the grid, that 
IS, producing electricity and selling it to 
the Stale Electricity Boards (SEBs) for 
distribution. 
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A govcmiiiMiit-owiMd th^mial power 
plant: poor porformanco 

Financial inducements were made 
attractive. The debt-equity ratio was 
brought to 4:1. This meant that the com¬ 
panies could borrow four times their net 
assets. They could raise up to 20 percent 
of their total outlay through public 
issues. And up to 100 per cent foreign 
equity participation was permitted. A 17 
per cent rale of return was allowed, 
which is five per cent above the Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) rate. To top it all, an 
investment promotion council was set 
up within the power department to sort 
out any problems the prospective inves¬ 
tor might encounter. 

B ut all this notwithstanding, there 
have been few companies who have 
risen to the bait. The initial capital invest¬ 
ment in the power sector is too heavy. 
And the gestation period at least four 
years, making it vulnerable to currency 
fluctuations and input costs. Returns on 
investment is yet another iffy factor. The 
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HRM PROPOSALS RECEIVED BY THE 
DELEOATION 


main buyers, the SEBs, have run up los* 
ses over the years, to a figure that lands 
smack in the neigbourhood of Rs 5,000 
crore. So, what guarantee is there that 
the SEBs will pay the private companies? 

Other disincentives involved infra¬ 
structural constraints. In this category 
falls the erratic supply of standard quali¬ 
ty coal to thermal projects, underdevelo¬ 
ped transportation, with railroads often 
unavailable at plant sites and land not 
having been set aside for projects. Even 
though private companies have been 
allowed to develop their own coal and 
lignite mines, complications with the 
coal ministry remain. With the negative 
aspects overshadowing the positive, it 
doesn’t seem as though private participa¬ 
tion would quench the country’s thirst 
for power. 

Admits S. Rajagopal, secretary, mini¬ 
stry of power, who is enthusiastic about 
the prospects of private participation; 
"The private sector here just doesn’t 
have the kind of money power to invest, 
barring a few big business houses." He 


COMPANY 

PROJECT 

CAPACITY 

Rolls Royce group (UK) 

Balagarh TPS 

750 MW 

British Gas (UK) 

Nagothane GBPP 

800 MW 

Enron (kup. (USA) 

Bawana GBPP 

800 MW 

Panda Energy (USA) 

Gandhar GBPP 

615 MW 

SHhe Eneigies (USA) 

Kol Dam HEP 

800 MW 

Cogentrix (USA) 

Goindwal TPS 

420MW 

Texaco Cogeneration (USA) 

Amguri GBPP 

360 MW 

Northland Power (Canada) 

Undecided 

Undecided 



adds: "In fact, I have been asking many 
of those who have submitted applica¬ 
tions about where they were going to 
manage the money from." The power 
department then looked overseas. 

A top-level delegation, led by Cabi¬ 
net secretary Naresh Chandra, visited 
the United Wngdom, the United States 


TABLE BY SANTOSH DATTA 

and Singapore in June. Other members 
included Rajagopal, finance secretary 
K.P. Geethakrishnan, joint secretary in 
the department of power, N. Ramji, and 
representatives of private companies 
like the Tata Electric and Locomotive 
Company (TELCO) and the Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation (CESC). 
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BUSINESS/ECONOMY 


ARGUMENTS FOR PRIVATISATION 


' • Private coim^^nies have been allowed to set ijp thermal hydel, wind 
or solar energy power projects. No limitations have been placed on size. 


e The private units couid be licensees distributing power in a licensed 
area through their own generation or from purchased power. Or they 
could be generating companies supplying power to the grid. 


• Financial inducements were made attractive. The debt-equity ratio 
was brought to 4:1. They could raise up to 20 per cent of their total 
outlay through public issues. And up to 100 per cent foreign equity 
participation was permitted. A17 per cent rate of return was allowed, 
which is five per cent above the RBI rate. 


' • To top it all, an investment promotion council was set up within the 
power department to sort out any problems the prospective investor 
might encounter. 


They retumeri with mere promises. 
Eight companies made an initial commit- 
ment for projects worth US$ 4.4 billion, 
which would mean a total of 4,700 MW 
of generation. 

Yet, the power department has little 
to write home about. Laments Rajago- 
pal: "The interest shown by the fore¬ 
igners has greatly encouraged me. But 


how much money I am going to get on 
the table is what I am interested in." The 
department of power is hopeful that by 
April of next year, at least two projects 
with foreign collaborations will have 
reached the plant-installation stage. 

Rajagopal has come up with a novel 
suggestion to overcome the pay-back 
problem of the SEBs. Instead of the priv¬ 


ate companies selling to the SEBs and 
expecting payments, a joint account ope¬ 
rated by the generators and distributors 
could be maintained in a bank. This 
would keep both sides honest and, at the 
same lime, foster a spirit of cooperation. 
"The money you and I pay for power 
would be deposited in this account and 
the bank would release it on a priority 
basis," he says. If Rs 100 crore were col¬ 
lected and the private company's bill is 
for Rs 20 crore, then the bank would 
release this first to the company. The 
'SHB will have only Rs 80 crore left to 
draw from for itself. Who make? the top 
of the priority list will depend on the 
negotiating power of the private investor. 

S uch steps arc evidence of the govern¬ 
ment’s desperation for foreign 
investment. Jeffrey L. Humber, deputy 
director, US Assistance in Development 
(USAID), who came to Delhi to attend a 
seminar on power organised by the US 
embassy, told Sunday: "The parties in 
the US are definitely interested in ventu¬ 
ring out. The market in the US is more or 
less saturated. Also, the competition is 
so cut-throat that many firms are look¬ 
ing for overseas ventures." The supply- 
and-demand situation in India .should be 


INTERVIEW 

"Give us some more time” 


Kalpnath Rai is no Manmohun Singh 
or P. Chidambaram. But he is heading a 
ministry where private participation 
will he crucial — the ministry of power 
and non-conventional energy sources. 
Inspired by his reformist colleagues, he 
has taken to spouting words like 'libe¬ 
ralisation" and "market-driven 
economy". 

And quite admirably so. He has given 
a free hand to his bureaucrats in the 
ministry to deal with private invest¬ 
ments. Most of the proposals have 
received Rai's enthusiastic response. 
Even if he is not taking the initiative in 
pushing proposals himself — like his 
counterparts in the ministries of finance 
and commerce — he has made sure that 
he doesn 7 stand in their way. Contrary 
to what many believe, Rai is in full com¬ 
mand of his wits and his ministry today. 
In his own earthy manner, he knows 
what is good for his ministry and what is 
not. And so far, there have been no awn- 
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Energy minister Kalpnath 
Rai is optimistic about 
privatisation 


plaints from either his secretaries or any 
private company. He .^poke to Sunday 
about privatisation in the power sector. 
Excerpts: 

Sunday: Despite so many incentives 
to attract private participation in the 
power sector, no concrete proposals 
have come through yet. Where do you 
think you have gone wrong? 

Kalpnath Rai: The Private Sector Parti¬ 
cipation Bill was introduced in Parlia¬ 
ment only in September, last year. Notifi¬ 
cation took place in November. And 
only eight months have passed. During 
this period, we have invited people to 
come from the private sector. And 1 am 


very happy with the interest shown by 
them. Give us some more lime. 

Q: Eh) you think the Indian private sec¬ 
tor has the capacity to invest in such a 
highly capital-intensive area? 

A; The investments will be on a big 
scale. Now, a team headed by the Cabi¬ 
net secretary went to the developed 
countries of the world and they returned 
with many foreign investment propo¬ 
sals, which came to a total of about 
4,7(X) MW of power generation. During 
this short lime of nine months, the appli¬ 
cations which have come, in my opi¬ 
nion, are sufficient. 

Q: It seems, the main fear of the priva¬ 
te companies is whether the SEBs will 
pay up for the power sold to them. 

A: Yes. They say, when the SEB people 
are not paying you, how will they pay 
me? My reply is that when we have 
allowed the market economy to work. 
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BUStNESS/ECONOMY 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST PRIVATISATION 


• Theinitiaic$|^)n«w^mir«ln^is|^^ '1 
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•The 

currency fluctuations and inputcoete. 

• Retumsonlnvestrhentlsanottkariiiyiactor. 

SEBs. have run up loesesover the yedis, to a figure ftiafJMm smkik in 
the neigbourhood of Rs 5.000 crore. So. what guarantee to there that ^ 
the SEBs will pay the private companies? 

• Infrastructural constraints: in this category falls the erratic supply of 

standard quality coat to thermal projects, underdeveloped 
transportation, with railroads often unavailable at plant sites and land 
not having been set askto for projects. . 

• Even though private corr^imnles tove been allowed to 

own coal and Hgnite mines, oompllcations with the coal ministry (erpair^ 


the major attraction for investors, he 
reasoned. 

The seminar focussed on a variety of 
problems. Most of these were in the area 
of infrastructure — the absolute basic in 
the setting up of mega-projects. A parti¬ 
cipant from a US utility company said: 
"Last year in P^istan, a project was 
finalised. But when it came to actually 
transporting the huge turbines to the 
plant site, it was found that there was no 
railroad. These are the kind of problems 
that we would like to avoid in India." 

Participants at the seminar felt that 
even if some foreign ventures did materi¬ 
alise, the problems would not end. 
Governmental support and cooperation 
would have to be a continuous process. 

But the power department prefers to 
cross its bridges when it comes to them. 
First, there is a need for concrete propo¬ 
sals and financial commitments. As 
Humber pointed out, "Right now, India 
needs a few success stories.” 

Eight months after the ministry of 
power started wooing private investors 
with radical changes in the sector, pros¬ 
pects have not dramatically improved. 
There are over 50 projects worth about 
Rs 11,000 crore, where private participa¬ 
tion has been approved. But private com¬ 


panies have been hesitant about coming 
in with concrete propi^sals for joint ven¬ 
tures. For many, it is uncharted territory 
with long gestation periods and returns 
on investment, difficult to calculate. 

Will foreign investors then rush in 
where Indian companies fear to tread? 
Predicted Humber: "If a couple of com¬ 
panies start work here, others would fol¬ 


low. And by my talks here with the Indi¬ 
an government, it appears that this is a 
distinct possibility." 

But until Indian companies take the 
plunge, Humber's statement about fore¬ 
ign investment appears to be more like a 
definite maybe. • 

SmtiBhPMdmmnablum/NmwDMil 



allowed liberalisation, the risk is yours. 
Here you will be the seller and the SEB 
concerned, the buyer. Now, the buyer 
will purchase from the best. So if you arc 
the best, you will not have any problems. 

Q: But what happens if nobody is inte¬ 
rested to sell? The whole Idea of encou¬ 
raging private participation is... 

A: Look, if I am an investor, I will select 
which stale to go for. Any stale where 
the SEB is making profits, I will invest 
there. If I feel that this state board will 
pay my money back, I will go for that 
state. There has been so much liberalisa¬ 
tion. What more can we do? 

Q: Well, actually there are still some 
17 clearances to be obtained before 
anyone can set up a power plant. 

A: Anybody who invests, will have to 
get the clearances. I cannot have a bank¬ 
rupt company to enter a power project. 
But we will give all our help. See, we 
have really opened up the doors. Now it 
is upon them. The concept of market eco¬ 
nomy is this — let there be competition 
and the fittest will survive. • 
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STOCK SCAM 

Banking 
on frauds 

More on how hankers and brokers took 
financial institutions for a ride 


C onservative bankers such 
as P. S. Nat hale a spla¬ 
shy press covera^-’e. Riii he 
made an exception almost 
two months a^o when an 
interiors maga/me Teatured him. his 
slightly overdone Hal and his wile, who 
helped log it up. Nat looked casual m the 
photographs a/ul presented the enviable 
pictureol an Indian who had iisen last m 
the big and bad western banking ciiciiit. 
Nat was chief executive m India ol the 
venerable London-headt|uarlcred Stan¬ 
dard Chaitered B<ink And everything 
was going just right w ith him. 

Until, that IS, the great stock scam 
burst upon the nation and the Janakiia- 
man report estimated that his l>ank hail 
lost a staggering Rs I crore in shady 
iran.sactions. The documentation reveal¬ 
ed that Stanchail had given an unseeur 
ed loan of Rs 3(M) ciorc to llarshad 
Mehta and another Rs 753 ciore to Hiien 
Dalai Dalai is also a Bombay broker 
who figures prominently m the fiddle 
centering on the Bank ol Karad and 
Metio|>olilan (’oo|xnative Bank {Sec 
SuMMY 14 — 20 June, 1^02.) 

Nat went on to file a police case again¬ 
st Dalai and nine others saying they had 
defrauded Sianeharl to the tune ol Rs 
1,240 crore. On the basis of this, several 
persons were arrested, including Bluip- 
en Dalai, a leading siiK'kbroker of Bom¬ 
bay (he owns Champaklal Investment c<: 
Financial Oonsullancy Ltd) and a dirce- 
tor on the board of the Bank of Karad. 
Nat was also summoned to London 
where he was questioned by the bank's 
chaiiman, Rexiney Galphin. 1 wo things 
hapjx'ried then. Nat was redesignated to 
"help" the inquiry and a team was tlown 
from London to crack the scandal. 

The talk in banking circles was that a 
decision had txen apparently taken to 
fire Nat but that Stancharl was kxiking 
ior something substantial against him 
This was ^ovided in a crowded 


courtroom of special judge S.N.Variava 
on Saturday, 27 June, in dramatic cir- 
ciiriisiaiices. Arvind Mohan Lai, a Stan¬ 
charl ollicial standing trial, alleged that 
he had documentary proof that Nat had 
leceived kickbacks from Hiten Dalai. 
He said he hail xerox copies ol payments 
made by Dalai to Nat’s wife, including 
one cheque of Rs 10 57 lakh drawn on 
Andhra Bank Lai also said that Dalai 
was Nat’s w lie’s personal broker 

Within hours ol the disclosure, Nat 
w as asked to go on leave While he claim- 
ed ignoiance of the tleals, Stanchiirl offi¬ 
cials camped m Bc-mbay counter that 
they had iheii suspicions. I:ven if the 
kickback part is unproven, say banking 
souices, Nat hardly did right to have per¬ 
sonal links with a broker on the bank's 
panel 

T heie IS a second danger Nat's report¬ 
ed in\()lveineni will Iiirlher damage 
deposiioi confidence m banks. (In all the 
othei cases involving high officials of 
nation.ihsed hanks, there are only hints 
Init no direct evidence’ at any rate, the 
(Vntral Bureau ol Investigation (CBJ) 
has still to offer the pi oofs to the special 



. . W. the 

liquidation of Metropolitan 
Bank, its clients are in deep 
trouble. A maximum of Rs 
30,000 can be paid to them 
right now, leaving many 
account-holders in despair 



court.) Cooperative banks, for instance, 
have suddenly become untouchable 
One day after the Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI) ordered liquidation ol the Metro¬ 
politan Cooperative Bank, the Century 
Ciroup issued a circular to its dealers say¬ 
ing it would not accept cheques issued 
by a cooperative bank 

"'fhis has come as a big blow to depo¬ 
sitors." said a Bombay broker ' fhis is 
causing a general run on banks." Added 
a depositor who lost Rs 20 lakh after 
Metropolitan was shut down: "What, 
w as the RBI doing for so long‘d A coope¬ 
rative bank with Rs 5 crore had no busi¬ 
ness being in the securities market. 
What is more, the RBI had not opened a 
subsidiary general ledger for Metropoli¬ 
tan. I'hcn how was it allowed to deal so 
extensively in government securities'^" 
Rather than answer that question, the 
RBI IS presently checking the books of 
L4(X)-odd urban c<H)perativc banks 
mostly kxated in Maharashtra and Guja¬ 
rat. But the RBI cannot evade responsibi¬ 
lity, especially with the disclosure that it 
was privy to some of Karad and Metropo- 
litan’s shady transactions. It has also 
been shown to be careless and uncaring. 
K. Kapadia, vice-chairman of Metropoli¬ 
tan who denies personal involvement 
but admits of irregularities, recounts an 
instance. 
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fiverything was 
going right for P.S. Nat, 
the chief executive of 
Standard Chartered 
Bank in India, until the 
Janakiraman report 
estimated that his bank 
had lost a staggering Rs 
1,055 crore in shady stock 
transactions 



Is Grindlays involved? 

hivestigalions are still on 


T he linance ministry and the Reser¬ 
ve Bank of India (RBI) are not 
quite sure how to get ANZ Grindlays 
Bank to pay back Rs 505 crore which 
it wrongly credited into Harshad 
Mehta's account. The money 
belongs to the National Housing 


■ I ■ 



ANZ Qrindlays: wifI ft pay vpt 

Bank (NHB) and the RBI wants k 
relumed. Grindlays. the largest fore¬ 
ign bank in the country, has so far 
refused to follow the RBI’s directive, 
thereby running the risk of having its 
operating licence cancelled. 


RBI governor S. Venkitaramanan 
has asked the bank to bring in an equi¬ 
valent amount in foreign exchange 
and is confident that the impasse wilt 
be broken. "Some people have start¬ 
ed wondering if they (Grindlays) can 
get away with it." he said in Bombay. 
"But we are not willing to show any 
special consideration to them or to 
any other bank. If they have made the 
deal, there is no way they can refuse 
to pay for it." 

But Grindlays says it never made 
any deal: a piece pf fiction because it 
deposited into Mehta’s account, an 
account payee cheque with his name 
on it. And still, the government is not 
in a position to take a harsh step like 
cancelling its licence. Grindlays has 
a very large presence worldwide and 
has enormous potential to wreck the 
reform process. "It can become Nara- 
simha Rao’s coke," said a senior 
official. • ' 


A few days before Metropolitan was 
implicated, it had issued a cheque of Rs 
13.88 crorc to Karad anticipating some 
money from Standard Chartered. But 
when the payment did not arrive. Metro¬ 
politan asked Karad not to present the 
cheque to the RBI for clearance When 
Karad refused and went ahead, Mctropni- 
litan asked the RBI to stop payment but 
the instruction went unheeded. It is only 
after Metropolitan t(K)k up the matter 
with the RBI that the error was cleared. 

Now, with the liquidation, Metropoli¬ 
tan’s clients arc in deep trouble. A maxi¬ 
mum of Rs 30,OCX) can be payed to them 
right now leaving many of them in des¬ 
pair. Even before the bank was formally 
sealed, the RBI credited the cheques 
which were deposited but in a variety of 
ways put a stop on withdrawals. This 
was the RBI’s way to force Metropoli¬ 
tan to cough up its scammed earnings 
but legitimate account-holders were bad¬ 
ly hit. J.R.Shctty, a small hotelier from 
Bombay’s Pydhonie area, has Rs I lakh 
locked up but d(3esn’t quite understand 
why he cannot gain access to it. "The 
bank is mostly controlled by the traders 
and they can all gel together and sort out 
the problems," he says. 

Ifonly this were true. • 

DmylM putt and RMnvir Nayar/ 
BonUfajf j 
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TEI.ECOMMUNICATIONS 


Seconds away 

Fax machines will soon flood the Indian market 


I t is an impersonal way of communica¬ 
ting, but nevertheless very efrcclive. 
And as the business cnvironmeni 
opens up rapjdly, the country is going to 
need large numbers of fax machines. By 
the looks of it. they will come in cheap, 
too, as more and more companies are 
either willing or ready to manufacture 
foreign brands or just market them. 

One policy change has animated the 
industry. This March, the government 
relaxed the law to allow anyone to 
import and sell fax machines. (Earlier, 
only a user was permitted a limited num¬ 
ber.) Import duty has been kept at 95 per 
cent but the difference is that the machi¬ 
nes can now be imported in bulk at lower 
costs. Several lirms have grasped this 
chance to make mega-bucks. 


• Global Telecom has entered into a 
technical collaboration with Murata 
Machinery of Japan, 

Bee Electronic Machines SOOII. 
with Canon Inc. and marh 
Vidcocon with Panaso¬ 
nic Fax. 

• The Dalmia company, 

India Tcic-Comp, will 
market the Korean Sam¬ 
sung and the Japanese 
Tamura fax machines, 
while the Modis are keep¬ 
ing their plans secret. 

• Electronic Corporation 

ofindia Ltd (ECIL, Hyde¬ 
rabad) has tied up with 
Japan's NEC while the 
Electronics Trade and 
Technology Develop¬ 
ment Corporation 

(ET&T) has come out 
with a low-cost model. 

• Two blue-chip 

Bangalore companies, 

BPL Systems and TVS 
Electronics, arc ready to 
enter the fray. So are the 
Delhi-based Bharat! Tele¬ 
com and R.P,Gocnka*.s 
Crompton G^ves. 


Well, a lot of action. And the numbers 
that are to be manufactured or marketed 
are staggenng also. There are about 54 
lakh telephone lines in the country. In 
the West, 80 to 90 per cent of the busi¬ 
ness lines have fax attachments. A con¬ 
servative estimate puts the demand in 
the country in the region of a few tens of 
lakhs. (At present, there arc only about 
65,(K)0 machines). 

This, of course, is not a one-time 
demand. The industry estimates that bet¬ 
ween 25,0(K) to 30,000 machines will be 
required every year. The Eighth Plan 
envisages around 75 lakh more telepho¬ 
ne lines This and the Rs 40,(K)0-crorc 
Plan outlay for the department of tele¬ 
communications are the bullish factors 
pushing the industry. "Soon enough," 
predicts Thomas Joseph, senior product 
executive at TVS Electronics, "the fax 
will be like the PC, a necessary machine 


Soon, the fax will be like the PC, a necessary 
machine not only in offices but also in homes 





not only in offices but also in homes." 

There will be two problems, loo. Fir¬ 
stly, fly-by-night operators will crop up 
selling outdated models at cheap rates. 
This has happened with computer^ and 
photocopiers before. Many Singaporean 
and Taiwanese fax models should be 
available at much lower prices. But what 
happens when they go wrong? 

The second implication of easy 
imports is that it acts as a disincentive to 
companies in India to manufacture. 
Most of the "tie-ups" are simply trading 
arrangements. F. De Silva, executive 
director of Global Telecom, calls it a 
"service and distribution tie-up". Others 
insist that eventually there will be trans¬ 
fer of technology to make the machines 
here. But the bottomlinc is that no one is 
in a hurry to go into manufacturing. 

"Earlier, we thought wc would go 
into pnxiuclion from January," says 
— Rajeev Chandrasekhar, 
5Sary executive director of 
Dines Systems. "But now 

wc have decided to adopt 
a wait-and-walch policy. 
In the meanwhile, we 
will import the finished 
product." 

This altitude is not 
appreciated. C. Madhusu- 
dana Rao of ECIL, which 
has been manufacturing 
fax machines that are tur¬ 
ning out costlier than the 
imported ones, says: 
"The new policy makes 
trading more profitable 
than manufacturing. 
Who will think of an high- 
investment area like fax¬ 
manufacturing?" 

The issue of manufac¬ 
turing fax machines then 
is open-ended. But in the 
short-term, it is clear that 
a buyer’s market is soon 
to come. • 

Pinkie VlnuH/ 
BMgnlomand 
SmUeh PadmmuMmn/ 
NewDeIN 
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■ All powerful 

T he other day, ai a 
meeting of power 
secretaries, the Union power 
minister, Kalpnath Rai, 
buttonholed the bureaucrat 
in Karnataka looking after 
the sector. 

"Why isn’t Bangarappa 
paying up the dues he owes 
the Centre?" thundered Rai. 
’’Usko boliye wohjool hai ," 
concluded the Union 
minister in native, eastern 
UP Hindi. 

Rai can, with 

justification, direct his anger 
at the Uttar Pradesh 



Kalpnath Rai: anfry 

government as well for 
announcing a reduction in 
power tariff for heavy and 
medium industries ranging 
from six paise to 21 paise. 

This was certainly a 
turn-about since the Kaiyan 
Singh government had hiked 
power rates in January to 
earn more than Rs 675 crore. 
The decision to lower the 
tariff was the result of 
protests from traders and 
entrepreneurs of the state. 


■ stock toll 

T he great slock steal has 
claimed its second 
institutional victim. Last 
week, the Reserve Bank of 
India ordered liquidation of 
the Metropolitan Bank. The 
first to go under such an 
order was the Bank of Karad 
last month. 

Karad had issued banker’s 


HEARD AT THE tUEIt 

Yott know irtMtOtamlaitf 
Chortorod Aooot Manogomont 
oUmdo for, don’t you? SCAMI 

A CYNICAL BANKER 


receipts (BRs) worth Rs 890 
crore against net assets 
worth Rs 89 croic. 
Metropolitan Bank has done 
worse. It floated BRs worth 
Rs 1,300 crore against a 
working capital of just Rs ? 


■ Through a 
glass darkly 

R ay-Ban sunglasses, one 
of the world’s best, arc 
soon to be made here 
Manufacturers Bausch & 
Lomb have set up their first 
integrated plant 
in Rajasthan at a cost of Rs 
28 crore. 

"Millions of people know 
about Ray-Ban," says J.S. 
Bajwa, general manager and 
director of Bausch & Lomb, 


India. "But there is much 
more to Ray-Ban than looks. 
Our stringent quality control 
tests ensure that only perfect 
lenses and frames reach our 
consumers." 

Ray-Ban started making 
sunglasses for the US Air 



Rasf-Ban sunflaMeft: 
coming to India 



EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Minister vs bureaucrats 

• How long can a minister last if his 
senior officials cither disregard his 
instructions or openly scorn him? Such 
is the fate of the minister of stale for 
industry, P.J. Kurien. Bureaucrats 
complain that he is preoccupied with the 
political affairs of Kerala and, at the best 
of times, has no inputs to offer as the ministry lives 
through the throes of liberalisation. 

I’heir grievances are being sympathetically heard by 
A.N. Venna, the principal secretary to the Prime Minister. 
Verma ha.s served in the industry mini.stry before and has 
overridden Kurien several limes in the past. Now there are 
murmurs that Kurien might be sent to another ministry. 

Except that P.V. Narasimha Rao has entrusted him with 
some new responsibilities. Last week, Rao made clear that 
he was against inspections being carried out in factories 
employing less than 25 workers. The stales have to be 
brought around to this view, and Kurien’s ability to do so 
is now on test. 


Corps, 65 years ago, and is a 
major player in the eye-care 
accessories market. It is a 
Fortune 500 company 
selling its products in 120 
countries. 

The sunglasses arc even 
now handcrafted, ground 
and polished from quality 
optical glass. Its impact 
resistance is tested by 
dropping a steel ball, the size 
of a marble, from a height of 
50 inches on to the centre of 
the lens. 

But all this comes for a 
price. This ranges from 
between Rs 1,5()0 to Rs 
2,000 subject to your choice 
of a gold or chrome-plated 
frame. But this shouldn’t 
deter buyers who have 
anyway picked them up 
abroad at fancy price.s. 

■ Poor grade 

O fficials in the finance 
ministry are surpri.sed 
and pained by the decision of 
the American rating agency. 
Standard and Poor’s not to 
raise India’s credit grades. It 
remains BB plus, the highest 
speculative grade. Just 
l:^fore the Gulf War ended, 
the country was marked 
BBB. Or the lowest 
invesirqeni rale. 

Standard and Poor’s has 
decided not to change the 
rating. On the ground that 
the Rao regime’s overall 
commitment to economic 
reforms remains doubtful. 

The rating agency is 
mindful of reforms in areas 
of industry and trade but is 
dijiisatisfied with the pace of 
liberalisation in the 
financial, labour and oil 
sectors. 

It says many of Rao’s 
ministers are not quite 
reform-minded, but does not 
name them. Observers say 
this is a new argument 
advanced by the rating 
agency. At the lime of first 
downgrading India, the 
reasons that were given were 
a balance of payments crisi.s 
and political instability. * i 
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Israel opts for peace 

But a right-wing backlash against the newly-elected Labour Party 
cannot be ruled out, writes Inder Malhotra 


people 
thought that 
^ Israel’s 23 June 

^ general elections, 

unquestionably 

^ the most important 

jjHjH in its 44-year histo- 
ry, would be, to 
use Wellington’s 

_ classic description 

of Waterloo, a "damned close-run 

thing". This indeed was the dominant 
view within Israel itself during my visit 
I to that country some six weeks ago. At 
that lime, it was still being ruled by the 
right-wing Likud Party with the coopera¬ 
tion — at a horrendously heavy price — 
of small groups of religious extremists. 

But as it turned out, the Israeli people 
have given a verdict far clearer than any¬ 
one had thought possible And by elect¬ 
ing the Labour Parly — led by Yit/hak 
Rabin, the 7()-year-old former Prime 
Minister and, more importantly, the 
hem of the Six Day War in 1967 during 
which the large Arab lands came under 
Israeli occupation --- they have opted 
for peace and security rather than go on 
flogging the now rejected Yitzhak Sha¬ 
mir’s hard line of seeking total security 
through Israel’s military might and with 
utter disregard for peace with the Arabs. 

The outcome ol' the polls is of pro¬ 
found significance. For, it has at last giv¬ 
en a b{)os{ to the advcKates of peace in a 
society which has been deeply and 
almost equally divided over the issue. 
The division has to be seen to be 
believed. When Rabin argued, during 
my stay in Jerusalem, that "trading (Kcu- 
pied territories for peace" was the only 
sensible course before the Israelis. Sha¬ 
mir and his supporters had no difficulty 
in deriding him. These people, who 
never talk of West Bank and Gaza but 
only of Judaea and Samaria (the biblical 
lands which are "inalienably" parts of 
Israel), sarcastically asked: "The Arabs 
had these territories from 1947 to 1967. 
Did we have peace?" When the Labour 
Party coined the slogan "Israel waits for 


Rabin," Likud r 
wails for Rabin." 

Security is the 
glc Israeli. It 
mobilises wide 
intransigence. I 
vehemence with 
Israelis approved 


elorted: "Only Arafat 

obsession of every sin- 
is ihc issue which 
support for Shamir’s 
was surprised by the 
which many sensible 
of his declared policy 


of "never returning even a single inch" 
of the (Kcupied lernioncs They even 
approved of his tactics of going on build¬ 
ing Jewish settlements m occupied lands 
so that successor go\crnmcnls should 
not be able to transfer them to the Palesti¬ 
nians. Allogcther, it is no exaggeration 
to say that, had the I .abour Parly ctiniinu- 















cd lo be led by Shimon Pcrcs, ihe hard¬ 
liners would have been able lo defeat it 
by depicting it as a bunch of "peaceniks 
bent upon a sell-out". There was no way 
in which this kind of smear could be 
used against Rabin, who was the chief of 
staff during the Six Day War and had 
masterminded Israel's incredible victo¬ 
ry. For the first two years of the Palestini¬ 
an intifada, Rabin was defence minister 
in the government of national unity that 
later collapsed over the peace Issue. He 
had then won Israeli acclaim for his 
tough and effective measures against the 
agitators. 

To top It all, he has been extremely car¬ 
eful in outlining his present policies. For 
instance, he has promislcd to stop or sus¬ 
pend the building of'only what he calls 


"political settlements" in the occupied 
territories. Settlements required for 
Israeli security would not be covered by 
the ban though it is arguable that all such 
settlements have already come up and 
need no addition. Similarly, and more 
importantly, Rabin has offered the 
Palestinians only autonomy w'hile 
Israel’s control on the defence, security, 
foreign relations and so on of West Bank 
and Gaza would remain intact. This sure¬ 
ly is a giant step ahead from what Likud 
would have countenanced. But it falls 
far short of the Palestinian demand for a 
homeland. Furthennore, Rabin is saying 
nothing about Golan Heights, an issue 
of the highest importance to Syria, now 
the most powerful Arab neighbour of 
Israel. And certainly Jerusalem is not 
at all negotiable as far as he is concerned. 


T hus, what Rabin is offering the 
Palestinians is neither so much as to 
frighten the Israelis nor so little as to 
invite instant rejection from even the 
Palestinian moderates. He seems to have 
convinced the bulk of the Israelis that he 
can negotiate a durable peace with the 
Arabs without endangering Israeli secu¬ 
rity even remotely. At the same time, by 
suspending the construction of Jewish 
townships in occupied lands and starting 
talks on the basis of autonomy for thei 
Palestinians in West Bank and Ga/a, he 
is starting a process which could lead to 
a sovereign Palestinian state in the area 
where only autonomy is being offered 
now. 

Professor Michael Brecher, Jawa- 
harlal Nchni's biographer and an expert 
on international affairs, who divides his 
working time between Israel and McGill 
University in Canada, was willing to lay 
a wager that an independent Palestinian 
stale as a peaceful neighbour of Israel 
would become a reality in ten years. 

O ne can only say Amen. There is a 
clinching argument for Israel to 
seek permanent peace with the Arabs on 
the basis of a separate and sovereign 
Palestinian homeland. It is that the only 
other alternative, permanent absorption 
of the occupied land by Israel, would 
destroy the raison d'etre of the Jewish 
slate by making the Palestinian Arabs a 
very substantial minority of more than 
one-third in it. Even the most rabid right¬ 
wingers cannot be so mad as to believe 
that they can get away with the neat solu¬ 
tion suggested by one of their fanatical 
religious allies — keep the icrritories 
but drive away their population! 

All this having been said, one must 
hasten to add that the difficulties con¬ 
fronting Rabin and other peace-makers 
should not be underestimated even 
though there is little doubt that sufficient 
momentum will now be imparted to the 
peace negotiations which the Shamir 
government had reduced to a mere ritual. 

The first of these hazards has already 
become dramatically obvious. The ser¬ 
ies of murders of Israelis in the cxrcupied 
territories, even more heinous than the 
ones just before the polls, have had the 
effect of undercutting the welcome giv¬ 
en lo Rabin’s victory by the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) chair¬ 
man Yassar Arafat and several Arab 
countries. These murders are the work 
of groups which are radicalised as much 
by the intifada as by the rising tide of Isla- 
misalion. And they justify their action 
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Yitzhak Shamir (caatar) ylalting tha Waat Bank amM haavy aacurlty: will tha 
acanarlo changa now? 


on the ground that undercover Israeli 
soldiers have been "butchering" innoc¬ 
ent Palestinians, including women and 
children. 

And since nothing is more relentless 
than the chain of terror and counter¬ 
terror, this leads us to the second major 
difficulty Rabin has to face. It has inde¬ 
ed materialised much sooner than it 
would normally have. It is Israeli right- 
wing backlash. The shape of things to 
come is foreshadowed by a Likud state¬ 
ment that the present scries of killings 
are the Palestinians’ "victory gift" to 
Rabin! Since Shamir is technically still 
in power — it will be some time Ix^forc 
.Rabin can work out his alliance with 
small groups, three leftist and one religi¬ 
ous and cobble together a Cabinet — the 
Prime Minister has sombrely announced 
that the perpetrators of ihe outrage 
would be arrested and meted out their 
Just desserts. 

Thirdly, the Rabin government is 
bound to encounter very serious resistan¬ 
ce from the Israeli settlers in the occupi¬ 
ed territories whenever he hints at the 
eventual return these lands to the right¬ 
ful owners Hven Menachem Begin, the 
first Likud leader to rule Israel, had to 
face such resistance when, under the 
Camp David agreement, he had to return 
the wSinnai to Lgypt. However, this is a 
somewhat distant danger. The more 
immediate ones are bad enough. 

Talking of the Camp David agree¬ 
ment, it is pertinent to point out that 
within the Likud leadership it was oppos¬ 
ed by Moshe Arens. Shamir’s defence 
minister, and Ariel Sharon, the hero of 
the 1973 Yom Kippur war and housing 
minister in the outgoing government. 
Shamir himself stayed neutral. Theiowe- 
ring Begin was able, however, to prevail. 

W hatever the obstacles Rabin may 
run into, there is little doubt that 
under him, the Labour, having ruled 
Israel from its creation in 1948 until 
1977 and then having lost to Likud, has 
come back to life. He has taken steps to 
introduce inner-party democracy and 
encouraged younger members, although 
by Israeli standards — nearly a third of 
the electorate has voted for the first time 
— some of these people may be said to 
be ageing. 

The Likud politics, by contrast, has 
been plagued by unseemly wheeling and 
dealing in sir^ke-filled backrooms and 
even more so by an unconcealed battle 
of succession to the 76-year-old Shamir. 
Now Shamir has formally announced 


his retirement. He has also been "surpri¬ 
sed" by the simultaneous retirement of 
Moshe Arens whom he had always 
favoured as his successor. Shamir’s 
attempts to persuade Arens to change 
his mind have failed and he has made no 
bones about his feeling that this is a "big 
blow" to Likud. The ruling party of 
yesteryear is thus in deep trouble. 

At the very least, the Likud is now fac¬ 
ed with a ferocious and divisive struggle 
for succession. The two main conten¬ 
ders in the field arc Ariel Sharon and the 
former foreign minister, David Levy. 
Sharon is the hawks’ hawk. But he is 
also a man of great energy and organis¬ 
ing skill. At the same lime, he tends to be 
a wild horse and needs someone to con¬ 
trol him. Levy, on the other hand, is a 
sober and moderate politician and 
could, under appropriate circumstances, 
work out something akin to a bipartisan 
policy with Rabin. This Israel would des¬ 


perately need in the coming years. 

In the leadership race, Levy has ano¬ 
ther advantage: a major social change in 
Israel. Jews of European origin, called 
Ashkenazis, have traditionally dominat¬ 
ed the country in all walks of life and 
have unabashedly looked down upon 
the oriental Jews, described as Sephardi 
who now outnumber the Ashkenazis. As 
a Moroccan Jew, Levy is the leader of 
Sephardis. His younger brother, Maxim, 
is the mayor of Lod, 

E ven so, there is no gurantee that 
David Levy would be chosen leader 
of the Likud. For, there are other candida¬ 
tes in the wing and the dark horse among 
them is Beni Begin, a son of the late 
Menachem. The support for him cuts 
across the factional divide in the party. 
Israel, like India, is no stranger to the 
dynastic principle. 

No discussion of the Israeli elections 
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The murders In the occupied territories are the wont or 
groups which are radicalised as much by the Intifada 
as by the rising tide of Islamisatlon 


can be complete without a mention of 
the 4(X),00() Russian Jews in Israel who 
have reportedly voted overwhelmingly 
Tor Labour as a mark ol their displeasure 
with Likud for its failure to honour their 
"Right of Return" to the Promised Land 
with full assurance of absorption. 

During my ten-day stay in Israel I did 
find the Russian immigrants to be gene¬ 
rally unhappy and, in many cases, anxi¬ 
ous to get out of Israel if only some other 
country would have them. The unem¬ 
ployment rale among them was 40 per 
cent or nearly four times the national ave¬ 
rage. Another 40 per cent of them held 
jobs much below their qualifications. 

The other side of the coin, articulated 
by some anguished Israeli officials and 
scholars, was that to cope with the Russi- 
I an rush was not easy. Among the newco¬ 
mers were no fewer than 5,000 musicia¬ 
ns of a reasonably high order. How 
could a country of five million find gain¬ 


ful employment for all of them? On the 
other hand, the doctors and dentists who 
had come in large numbers were below 
the mandatory Israeli standards. Nor 
had Israel had any u.se for engineers spe¬ 
cialising in forestry or snow-covered 
regions. 

B ut the problem of Russian immigr¬ 
ants will not go away. Nor would 
that of the obsireperousncss of fanatical 
religious groups. They may have lost the 
political clout, for exceeding their num¬ 
bers, which they had wielded as Sha¬ 
mir’s coalition partners. But their power 
over Israeli life generally is not to be 
sneezed at. 

On the first Sabath of my stay in Tcl 
Aviv, a kind friend drove me to Jeni- 
salem, where we were headed for the 
house of friend and colleague Eric 
Silver, who lives in the Street of the Pro¬ 
phets which seems delightfully appropri¬ 


ate for a foreign correspondent. At the 
edge of the holy city the friend driving 
me used a public telephone to ask Eric 
which roads and streets he must avoid to 
save ourselves from being stoned for the 
"sin” of driving a car on Sabath! 

From our point of view it would be 
easier to deal with Israel under Rabin 
than under a Likud government. A desi¬ 
re to expand areas of cooperation with 
Israel cannot be fulfilled at the cost of 
abandoning or slurring over our traditio¬ 
nal support to the Palestinian rights. We 
have to hold the scales even between the 
two sides. 

However, Israel’s main foreign poli¬ 
cy preoccupation is not India but the 
United Stales, Israel’s most powerful 
and generous backer. American aid to 
Israel works out to US$ 1,000 for every 
Israeli, man, woman or child, each year. 
And yet Shamir had no hesitation to 
allow Israel’s relations with the US to be 
soured for the sake of his intransigent 
policies, especially over the building of 
Jewish .settlements in the occupied terri¬ 
tories One settlement was set up at the 
preci.se moment when Baker had landed 
in Israel to persuade it to desist from 
doing so’ 

Under Rabin a quick and substantial 
warming of relations with Washington 
can be easily expected. Rabin and his 
close asstxiates have always deplored 
the "folly" of alienating America. A 
minister in Shamir’s Cabinet, on the 
other hand, had no compunction in calli¬ 
ng Bush, Baker and Scoweroft (the US 
President’s national .security adviser) 
"anti-Semite" because of their refusal to 
grant Israel US$ ten billion worth of hou¬ 
sing loan guarantees! And yet, while the 
damaged Isracl-US relations might be 
repaired almost immediately, the revi¬ 
val of a vigorous relationship of coopera¬ 
tion and mutual support will have to 
wait until after the American presidenti¬ 
al elections are over. 

In the middle of the Negev desert one 
evening 1 was part of a group of Israelis, 
Americans and Europeans, which was 
having a lively discussion on the US 
poll. An American, a Harvard professor, 
who had remained silent all through, 
finally asked for attention and pronounc¬ 
ed what he called "the botiomline". 

"Bush, I am certain, will win. And 
this will be bad for the Jews," he said. 1 
asked him whether this would be bad for 
Israel or for every single Jew in the 
world. He frowned and replied: "It’s one 
and the same thing. Isn’t it?" • 
InderMalhatn/T^IAvIv 
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ART REVIEW 


A breadth of vision 


Life, love and urban living on canvases around the country 



T. Vaikuntam's acrylic on paper: close to earth 


ugly is beautiful 

T. Vaikimtam 's unforgetlahle 
women 

W omen dominate T. Vaikuntam's 
painim^s. But they arc characteris¬ 
ed not so much by their dark skins and 
bright sans as (hey are by their grotesque- 
ness, on a scale that spans the frame of 
each work and strikes the viewer with 
more force than any other aspect of it 
But then, there is a kind of rural charm 
in the way they arc rendered, and it is 
this that makes Vaikuntam’s women at 
once ugly and unforgettable. 

T. Vaikuntam is a lesser-known artist 
from the Tclengana region of Andhra 
Pradesh whose women he so immortali¬ 
ses in art. Far from beautiful and certain¬ 
ly far removed from any pretensions of 
modernity, these women of the soil have 
caught Vaikuntam's lasting fancy, exen- 
ing so strong a pull on his imagination 
that for the last few years he has painted 
nothing else. 

The women seem worthy of such 
obsession. This was evident in the 
works by Vaikuntam displayed at the 
Spencer's newly-opcncd, tiny gallery in 
Bangalore. Of the 20-odd paintings, i 


showing women from different strata of 
scKicty in Felengana, the most impres¬ 
sive was one of a matriaich. Just as dark 
and just as grotesque as the rest of his 
women, the huge, vemiilion dot on her 
forehead, sedate san and her air of calm 
authority singled her out as a woman of 
rank, unused to her serenity being distur¬ 
bed or her superiority questioned. In 
direct contrast was a painting of a tribal 
woman, whose billowing, bright red 
sari, cheap trinkets and heavy anklets 
succeeded in marking her as the under¬ 
privileged of the world. 

There were many other such depic¬ 
tions among the works by Vaikuntam. 
There were women with turmeric smear¬ 
ed on their faces, women whose vermil¬ 
ion marks threatened to melt with the 
sweat on their faces, women whose 
bright yellow, parrot green and indigo 
blue apparel belied their drab, miserable 
lives. Their tired, protuberant stomachs, 
pendulous breasts and misshapen haun¬ 
ches made some of the women real, 
some surreal. 

The women in Vaikuntam’s paintings 
arc more than ordinary women. Because 
of their closeness to the soil, they resem¬ 
ble twisted, earth goddesses. Through 
them, Vaikuntam tries to lake the viewer 
back to his roots. The process is, in a 
way, a return to the womb. 

Omurt Lankmwh/Bmgalore 


This time with feeiing 


Kishore Roy's first exhibition 

T here is something appealing about 
Kishore Roy's paintings, even if they 
lack real distinction. The exhibition of 
his water colours, at the MFX' gallery in 
New Delhi, covers two distinct themes 
— the rustic, with the emphasis on bul- 
k)ck carts, wells and green Helds, and 
the urban, showing flyovers overflow¬ 
ing with traffic and trains leaving behind 
trails of smoke. 

Roy does not give any title to his .solo 
exhibition — the first by this 
27-ycar-old painter from Calcutta — 
choosing to describe it simply as a dis¬ 
play of land.scapcs in water colour. His 
paintings (also unnamed) are a collec¬ 
tion of Roy’s works done over the last 
nine years. "Nature and its simplicity is 
what appeals most to me," says Roy, 

The subjects are familiar and their 
treatment unpretentious. The best piece 
— out of a series done in dull shades of 
green, black and orange — is one repre¬ 
senting lush green fields flanking a pond 
in which two boys play with happy aban¬ 
don. Technically, though, the paintings 
aren’t perfect, being amateurish and 
lacking in depth. The over-use of only 
three colours makes the paintings in the 

Water colour by Kishore Roy: 
plain and simple 















From the TIown’ series by Subhash Awchat: better concept than 
execution 


rustic theme monotonous. 

But it is Roy’s first exhibition. The 
paintings, therefore, need to be viewed 
less with an eye to technical excellence 
and more in the light of their very genui¬ 
ne emotion. 

Punam ThaMr/New Delhi 


Colour moves 

An experiment by Suhhash 
Awchat 

T his is Siihhash Awchat’s third exhibi¬ 
tion of paintings and bronzes, cur¬ 
rently on at the Jehangir Ai1 Gallery. 
While his earlier exhibitions were exer¬ 
cises predominantly in sepia and black 
and white, this one. comprising 45 can¬ 
vases and six bronzes is. m the artist's 
own words, "an experiment with colour, 
and the movement of colour" The use of 
loud shades and unrelieved back¬ 
grounds docs have an impact hut one sus¬ 
pects that Awchat has al limes slapped 
on colour for its own sake. 

The problem with Awchat’s present 
crop of paintings is that they are better 
conceived than executed, for instance, 
in the set on coolies on railway platfor¬ 
ms seen through a speeding train, the arti¬ 
st says he "wanted to study the move¬ 
ment and the scattering of the colour 
red". An interesting concept, but what 
emerges is less than satisfying. 

Similarly, his paintings on the artist 
and the child — with the child being a 
symbol for the artist’s cherished creativi¬ 
ty — arc slightly marred by the labori¬ 
ous meaning attached to them. 

Awchat's work on the inside of a prin¬ 
ting press, with a profusion ot paper, 
scraps and the images of cats and human 
beings nestling among stacks of newspa¬ 



per, succeeds in impressing. Perhaps 
because there arc no tedious explana¬ 
tions required to it and it manages a quiet 
simplicity quite missing in the other 
work. 

Devina OuH/Bombay 


City blues 

By artists who fail to f>rasp 
Calcutta 

I t is possible, it seems, to know a city 
without ever jiaving been there. At 
least, according to the organisers (Allian¬ 
ce Francaisc) of a group exhibition, 
which displayed the work of French arti¬ 
sts who had been asked to visualise Cal¬ 
cutta through knowledge of it based on 
newspaper clippings, maps, journals 
and the work of writers such as Jean 
Cocteau. 

Even under those constraints, the 
works were disappointing: in form noth¬ 
ing new and in vision restricted. Brows¬ 
ing through the display, one can neither 
feel the throbbing life of Calcutta nor 
understand why it has been dreamt up 
without adequate recourse to informa¬ 
tion on it. 

For example, the untitled picture by 
Henri Chauvel (oil on canvas) — it 
shows the structured pattern of the city 
with its monuments and parks without in 
any way distinguishing it from any other 
modem city milieu. Missing is the cha¬ 
racter and the essence. 

Or Yves Cotten’s Windows (acrylic 
on canvas), a conglomeration of acroba¬ 
tic geometrical shapes which, we are giv¬ 
en to understand, represent different 


value structures. Nothing wrong with 
that, if only they formed a whole. 

However, what was even more disap¬ 
pointing was the work of the Calcutta- 
based artists who contributed to the 
show and from whom one expected an 
in-depth penetration. What one found 
instead was sloppy technique — using 
outworn formulae and hackneyed the¬ 
mes. 



The Dream Of Calcutta: 

at an exhibition in the city 


It is said that if Dublin city ever came 
to be destroyed, it would be possible to 
recreate it from the works of James 
Joyce. Either, Calcutta docs not stand up 
to that kind of immortality or, it has 
never really found adequate description 
in art. • 

IMunIJaln/Caleutia 
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GUEST COLUMN 


AMITA MALIK 


Out of focus 


India rarely gets a decent airing on foreign networks 


y mind goes back lo the early 
Fifties when, revelling in the 
first flush of Independence, 
India counted for something in the fore¬ 
ign media. For instance, it was a great 
adventure in transcontinental link-ups 
(it was still the day of the radio and AIR 
was innovative and adventurous) when 
someone had the idea of arranging a dis¬ 
cussion between Rajkumari Amril 
Kaur, then minister of health in Nehru's 
Cabinet, and Lady Violet Bonham- 


the Rajkumari, had not quite expected 
such raw stuff and for about a minute 
there was a pregnant silence between 
Bombay and London. Then breeding 
came to the rescue: "Self control, don’t 
you think, my dear Violet?" countered 
Rajkumari. And everyone breathed 
again. 

Then there was Nehru, very Harrow 
and Cambridge when he was in London. 
The BBC had lined up a lot of very provo¬ 
cative, if basically pro-Nehru editors to 


It is Farrukh 
Dhondy and Tariq 
AU who 
show the West 
that people from 
the subcontinent 
can hold their own 
in the highly 
competitive field 
of its media 


Carter, minister of health in the U'K 
government. At the Bombay end \^as 
my husband Iqbal, then a young AIR pro¬ 
gramme executive, and at the BBC end 
was Derek Holroyde, later BBC repre¬ 
sentative in India, who recently passed 
away in Perth. 1 was sitting in the studios 
in London with Derek, and enjoying 
every moment. 

Soon, the Bombay-London link came 
through and the two ministers started 
their dialogue. Actually, one coul^.i’t 
tell one from the other, because both Raj¬ 
kumari and Lady Violet had been to the 
]pie school in England and had identi- 
British accents, very lady-like and 
obsvVPP^r class. The discussion went 
Violet popped 
SpcrLO(X)-dolIar question: "Tell me, 
0 ^ Rajkumari, what do you think of 

_ontrol?" That very prim spinster, 
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interview him on BBC TV, such as King¬ 
sley Martin, editor of The New 
Statesman. There was one particular 
question which really riled Nehru and he 
lost his temper in characteristic style. 


And then, as the editors started losing 
theirs, the Nehru charm came to the 
rescue. He gave them a glittering smile, 
called them "dear chaps" and all was for¬ 
given. Nehru was still news. And the 
darling of the iniemational media. 

But alas, down the years, India has 
become mainly disaster news abroad 
and rarely gets a decent airing on foreign 
networks. Typically, though, when visit¬ 
ing VIPs from India are interviewed for 
Indian audiences abroad on ethnic chan¬ 
nels, their PRs let out that they were on 
"American TV", and the old folks at 
home are taken for a nde, thinking they 
got prime time on NBC. 

However, it is people like Farrukh 
Dhondy of Channel-Four, and Tariq 
Ali, if he will allow us lo own him, who 
first showed that Indians can hold their 
own in highly competitive fields if the 
local channels allow them. And Indians 
and people generally from the subconti¬ 
nent, whether Pakistani or Bangladeshi, 
now provide talent on equal terms, inclu¬ 
ding newscasting of a high order, on 
home channels in the U K itself. 

But it is in the field of news that 1 
found, on recent visits to western Euro¬ 
pe, India conspicuously absent on Euro¬ 
pean TV in general. And had London’s 
channels not come lo the rescue, one 
would have felt totally orphaned. But 
whether for the benefit of immigrants or 
because some percentage of the natives 
also watch these programmes, I found, 
apart from the usual Sunday specials for 
immigrants from the suixontinent, a 
good deal of Indiana in programmes for 
schools. 

Those who have satellite TV would 
also have noticed that while Doordar- 
shan was doing lead stories on Kamal 
Nath’s performance at Rio, and also the 
Prime Minister’s speech—the first by a 
foreign dignitary — the foreign chan¬ 
nels beaming news to even the subconti¬ 
nent did not utter a cheep about 
these momentous contributions by our 
ministers to the Earth Summit. 

There is a moral in all this somewhe¬ 
re. Pehaps DD would do well to remem¬ 
ber the old saying: God helps those who 
help themselves. • 

•UNOAVft-11Juiy19e2 








uess wlio is 
tfae new hate 
r^^object in the 
film industiy? 
Among the 
young heroi¬ 
nes, at least. 

Ntnie other than Karisma 
Kapoor. 

Apparently, the light¬ 
eyed harridan of the Kapoor 
khandaan has incurred the 
wrath of evray nubile newco¬ 
mer of the fair sex with her 
disparaging remarks about 
them. While Raveena is dis¬ 
missed as being of no con¬ 
sequence, Divya Bharati is 
reviled as a man-eater. And 
what darling Lolo has to say 
about Manisha Koirala 
doesn’t bear repeating. 

When these heroines take 
courage and retaliate in 
print, Karisma is quick to 
point out that they are just 
jealous of her success. 

And of the fact that she 
has such a savvy mother in 
Babita, 


s Pocga Bhatt 
planning 
tal« over 
irom where 
Pooja Bedi 
left off? 

Judpng by her recent 
behaviour, yes. 



atratioo of muscle power 
was meant to terrify her into 
fdiinginline. 

But if he cares so much 
about Alt’s favours —^ and 
her habit Of making free with 
dtem — where does that 
leave Sahgeeta? 



her latest victims is newco¬ 
mer Kamal Sadanah. 

Apparently, the pair were 
caught red-handed by 
Kamal’s girlfriend of many 
years, Yasmeen, who prom¬ 
ptly walked out of his life. 

Followed closely by the 
Bhatt babe herself — Kamal 
may be okay for a one-night 
stand, but a serious 
relationship? 

You’ve got to be joking. 


oreontheSal- 
man Khan- 
^n^Somy Ali 
saga. 

Just when 
everyone 

thought the f^air was 
over and done with, and that 
Salman bad trott^ back 
home to Sangeeta Bijlani, 
the sex thimble decided to 
give the film glossies some¬ 
thing to write about — and 
visiton to the suburban hotel 
wboe Ali stays, something 
to gawk at. 

Stmy was the first, to 


If film gossips are to be 
believed, Bhatt is fast emerg- 
iu as the new j^mnte /euale 
of die industry. And among 


hen Amitabh 
Bachchan 

^^Tlf ^^told his father 
that he want- 
ed to go to 
Bombay and 
become a film actor, the 
senior Bachchan was a litflc 
perturbed. Finally, he gave 
Amit his blessings, but ask¬ 
ed that he not follow the 
wild, wild ways of the 
industry. 

"Look at Balraj Sahni," he 
said. "Here is a man who has 
succeeded in the film 
industry, but has sdll main¬ 
tained his dignity. That is the 
kind of life that I would like 
you to lead." 

It is, therefore, appropria- 


arrive at the hotel on the fate¬ 
ful night. But barely had she 
made her way into the lobby 
than Salman charged after 
her, and grabbing her by her 
hair, shook her like a rat in 
front of the aghast 
bystanders. 

In vain did Ali call out for 
help; even the security .staff 
of Ae hotel ignored her cries, 
not wanting to tangle with 
Khan when he was in this 
foul mood. 

Realising that she was on 
her own, Somy tried to ftee 
herself, shouting: "Why 
don’t you get out of my life. 
Just who do you think you 
are?" 

But despite her best 
efforts, Salman wrestled her 
into the elevator, and then 
into her loom^— and no one 
knows how the fight was 
resolved. 

But what was die fight all 
about? 

Apparent^, Salman is 
veiy possessive about Somy, 
and can’t bear hef paying 
attention to any man but him¬ 
self. And that liole demon¬ 



te that in what may well be 
his last film as a hero, Bach¬ 
chan has tailored his perfor¬ 
mance in the second half of 
Khuda Cawah as a tribute to 
Sahni’s famous Kabuliwala 
role. 

Moreover, die box office 
loves it. Khuda Gawah if an 
even bigger hit than Hum, 
and proves that dw star’s 
commercial credentials are 
intact. * 






Bharat Natyam 
exponent Leela 
Sampson on her art, 
her life, and more 


T O think that Leela Sampson's 
foray into Bharat Natyam was 
nothing more than a quirk of 
fate. One of the finest perfor¬ 
mers and teachers of the dance 
in the country — and recipient of the 
1990 Padma Shri Award — started life 
"hell-bent” (as she puts it) on^Joing medi¬ 
cine and becoming a surgeon. 

"My parents (belonging to the small 
Jewish community of Pune) wanted to 
give me an education that was more 
culture-based," she recalls, but after an 
initial seven years at the Kalakshetra 
College of Fine Arts in Madras, Samp¬ 
son decided to go through college, any¬ 
way, in Bombay. "The principal at 
Sophia asked me that since 1 already had 
a career in hand, why did 1 want to do 
medicine? I was equally interested in 
arts so 1 did my college in literature and 
psychology. I continued with my dance 
as well, doing stray commitments here 
and there." The involvement in dance 
grew deeper and "here I am," she says, 
"doing it on a full-time basis". 

• ‘Here’ is Delhi, where she lives alone 
in a sparsely-furnished house and con¬ 
centrates on passing on to her 30-odd stu¬ 
dents her celebrated grace and dedica¬ 
tion to her art. "Taking on students is 
like taking on children," she believes, 
"so there is some kind of commitment". 
After spending 15 years under the influ¬ 
ence of the celebrated Rukmini Devi, 
working with dance troupes at the Kalak¬ 
shetra, and as the head of the Bharat 
Natyam department of the Bharatiya 
Kala Kendra in New Delhi, Sampson 
should have learnt all there is to 
commitment. 

Not that she is in any way complacent 
about her contribution to dance. No, she 
says, what she has achieved is a far ciy 
from what she set out to do, but in the pur¬ 
suit of success there can be compromi¬ 
ses and she*s not sure how many of those 
she's prepared to make. 

"Success in ariy art form can't be gua¬ 
ranteed," she has found, often to her 
cost. "It dq)ends on too many external 
factcfs." liie vicious comperition bet- 
we^ artistes, for example. "Dancers 












from the various s^les are attackii^ 
each other," she says. "The attitude is 
‘one of me, tmd no one else’, instead of 
being 'live and let live’." 

Then there are the various unnecessa¬ 
ry demands a dancer has to cater to. 
Explains Sampson, "The organisers 
want one thing, the musicians want to 
know the profits involved, and some 
enterprising businessmen also want to 
cater to market trends." Such as fast- 
paced choreography — or rustling up a 
special item on Indira Gandhi immedia¬ 
tely after her death. 

"Do you give in to these demands, or 
do you stick to what you believe in?" she 
wonders. In her experience, "Nobody 
can stomach real talent and hard work, 
and that is why (he problems start." 

Well, we don’t know about all that— 
it isn’t the first time an artiste has com¬ 
plained of jealousy in high places—but 
this much is true; Leela Sampson is.one 
dancer who has steered clear of all con¬ 
troversies. And she can’t now resist 
being a shade self-congratulatory about 
it. This is how she explains giving up 
working with Spic-Macay, a voluntary 
organisation started to create awareness 
among youth about Indian art forms, 
and with whom she was an active partici¬ 
pant: "To begin with, it was a very good 
organisation, but after some time nobo¬ 
dy knew what was happening and every- 
Ixxly was passing the buck. Even I had 
the choice to throw mud at the others, 
but I didn't. Where was the need to get 
worked up about something which one 
has to accept?" 

So she decided to distance herself 
from all that and throw herself into her 
teaching for which she finds her greatest 
inspiration in her years at Kalakshetra. 
There, she says, was education in the 
real sense of the word, where students 
were taught to view culture as an import¬ 
ant part of life. "Wc were taught to 
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kJays Leela Sampson, 
"Success in any art form 
cannot be guaranteed, it 
depends on too many 
external factors. Nobody 
can stomach real talent or 
hard work, and that is 
why the trouble starts" 




believe in a ceiUin lifeUyle, to apprecia¬ 
te music and aesthetics in tetms of 
colour, fabric-rdiat soit of thing.” 

Ifs the ‘sort of thing’ she’d like her 
students to know. But today's children 
are the products of cities, she says, "and 
it becomes rather difficult (influencing 
their attitudes) b^ause I meet them for a 
couple of hours every week, when for 
the rest of the time, so many other influ¬ 
ences are being pumped into them from 
all over." 

S urely, Sampson has herself been 
influenced by her experiences all 
over the globe. She has peiformed, after 
all, at countless shows abroad, including 
the Festival of India in Russia. Of these, 
she retains some interesting impres¬ 
sions. Says she. "In a place like Japan, 
nobody who is not interested in dance as 
an ait form would come for your perfor¬ 
mance whereas in India, most of the 
people are first-time audiences. The atti¬ 
tude is,‘We have seen Vyjayantimtda , 
we’ve seen Sonal Mansingh, so let us 
also go and see Leela Sampson'." And, 
doubtless, be seen ourselves. 

It isn't only the attitude of Indian audi¬ 
ences Sampson criticises, it is also the 
performers’ perception of their art that 
she finds wanting. "When I first started 
my career, I saw these dancers looking 
down upon their audiences and throw¬ 
ing items at them. The intellectuals 
found these tantrums artistic quirks and 
appreciated the dancers more. They con¬ 
tinue to do so even now." 

Leela Sampson is having none of that. 
From the occasion of her first nervous 
recital ("It was the first time that I was 
facing a public that was going to assess 
me") in Bombay, to her present stature 
as a dancer of Bharat Natyam for more 
than 20 years, it is tension that guides 
her performances, certainly, but it is the 
kind of tension that she feels is essential 
to the dancer’s energy. "It is my responsi¬ 
bility not to let the audicnccsdownshe 
says firmly. 

She’s never been known to. Right 
now, she is preparing for a tour abroad 
and working on two books, one on Bha¬ 
rat Natyam and another on her mentor 
Rukmini Devi. When you ask Leela 
Sampson why she is hardly heard of, off¬ 
stage, she describes, with distaste, what 
happens when an artiste gives in to his 
ego. "His personality assumes more 
importance than his art form. That is not 
the way it should be." For her, the artis¬ 
tic statement is all. "I say what I have to, 
through my art." • 
Pmumllutmr/NtwDtlN 









THE 


OF 


SOAP 


Manohar Shyam Joshi: 
the man behind Hum 
Log, Buniyaad and 
Humraahi 


emember Hum Logl The 
first soap on Indian televi¬ 
sion, which had the entire 
country hooked on to the 
saga of Bisheshwar Pra¬ 
sad's family: homely Badki, ambitious 
Majhii, overreaching Nanhe, cute little 
Chutki and the appropriately-named Lah 
loo, while cine star Ashok Kumar delive¬ 
red homespun homilies at the end of 
each episode; explaining the moral of 
the tale to those who didn't quite 
understand. 

It may have been simplistic, peopled 
with stereotypes, with less than impres¬ 
sive production values, but for all that 
Hum Log changed the rules of television 
entertainment forever. No longer would 
prime-TV comprise boring discussions 
or current affairs programmes. Soap had 
finally arrived at Doordar.shan, and 
things would never be the same again. 

Confirmation of this came s(K)n after: 
with Buniyaad, the seemingly- 
interminable serial that told the story of 
a Punjabi family before and after Parti¬ 
tion, tracing the history of three genera¬ 
tions in the process. Directed by Ramesh 
Sholay Sippy, the programme soon beca¬ 
me a national obsession as the entire 
country speculated whether Vcchinwal- 
li would get to marry Vrishbhan in the 
end, whether Masteiji would be reunited 
with hts family, smd if Bubbly’s love 
affajff would reach a happy resolution. 



When the saga of Masteiji and Lajoji 
—not to mention their progeny—final¬ 
ly wound to an end, it seemed as if the 
entire TV-viewing population of the 
country had gone into mourning. The 
length of the last episode was doubled, 
and there was many a moist eye around 
as the country saw the last of Havcii 
Ram and Co. 

And now, the characters of the latest 
soap on Doordarshan, Humraahi, threat¬ 
en to take over from where the creatures 
of Buniyaad left off. Devaki bhaujai 
and Angoori have already conquered the 
hearts of the prime-time audience, des¬ 
pite the widely-differing nature of their 
personas. And Sumitra Bahenji has all 
the makings of a putative Lajoji. 

But while these characters become 
the stuff of drawing-room conversation 
and party chatter, their creator remains 
an obscure figure in the shadows. Yes, 
you see his name in the credits, and 
know that somebody by the name of 


Manohar Shyam Joshi wrote all three 
soaps: Hum Log, Buniyaad and 
Humraahi, But does anyone know the 
man behind the typography as the cre¬ 
dits roll at the end of each episode of the 
serial? 

Y ou expect a chaste Hindi-speaking 
person, on the wrong side of 60 , 
with intellectual pretensions, and yes, 
somewhat vain and boring. But Manp- 
har Shyam Joshi turns out to be none of 
these things, when you finally get to 
meet him in his DDA (Delhi Develop¬ 
ment Authority) flat in the capital. 

Fbr one thing, he is not as old as one 
expects him to be. For another, he 
speaks better English than. he does 
Hindi. And is also surprisingly modest 
about the success he hft achieved over 
the last five years. "I am a nobody," he 
says with a cute, dimpled smile. "I am an 
unworthy son of a worthy father—asoit 
who may have achieved something in 









life but who is still nothing when compa¬ 
red to his father." 

Prem Ballabh Joshi was an eminent 
educationist and musicologist, deeply 
involved in the renaissance of Indian 
classical music. "He was a man of many 
parts," recalls his son affectionately. "A 
historian, who wrote books on science 
in Hindi, an ait critic and an authority on 
miniature painting. And he could drink 
any Englishman under the table." 

But he kept a tight rein on his house¬ 
hold, leading to Joshi’s elder brother’s 
rebellion against the established order. 
The young Manohar, however, wasn’t 
brave enough to do so until his father pas¬ 
sed away in the early Fifties. It was only 
then that he packed his bags and left for 
Lucknow to do his graduation in scien¬ 
ce. "I had done veiy well in history, but 
the family wanted me to become an engi¬ 
neer so 1 ran away to Lucknow to beco¬ 
me a great scientist. Anything I (Ud then 
had to be great," he lau^s. 


Joshi agrees that 
HumLagmna 
tandmaricin 
Indian televisfon. 
But no, he 
doesn’t watch 
hb own soap 
operas— 
he’d rather 


Unfoitunately for him—and fortuna¬ 
tely for television viewers — Manohar 
realised that he was not cut out for scien¬ 
ce. He spent most of his time with the 
coffee-house crowd, reading aloud his 
writings to them. "It was then that some¬ 
body pointed out that I was a bom 
writer," says Manohar. 

In lirder to hone his skills, Joshi got in 
touch with the three most eminent Hindi 
writers in Lucknow: Yashpal, Anuit Lai 
Nagar and Bhagwat Charan Verma. He 
became one of Nagar’s many chelas and 
started taking down his notes in long 
hand. 

With these influences at work, it was 
little wonder that "the scientist went 
astray" and disappointed himself with a 
second class in his B.Sc. examination. 

A rmed with a few letters of introduc¬ 
tion this budding writer, who had 
already got over IS short stories publish¬ 
ed in several leading magazines, arrived 


in Delhi, looking for a possible career in' 
journalism. What followed were stints 
with various newspapers in. Delhi. At 
33, he became ftte editor of Saptahk 
Hindustan, He lasted for 16 years here, 
and was also instrumental in starting the 
Weekend Review for the Birtas. 

In the late Seventies,S.S.Gill,secreta¬ 
ry in the information and broadcasting 
ministry, decided to work on the deve¬ 
lopmental soap opera file gathering dust 
in his department. Joshi saw this as his 
big chance. "I had read about develop¬ 
mental soap opera and its impact in 
UK," he says. "So I changed my glasses, 
brushed up my knowledge and potting 
up my best seminar appearance, 
approached Gill. He was impressed sim¬ 
ply because I agreed with him that there 
was a need for developmental soap 
opera in the country." The rest, as Mano¬ 
har himself puts it, ’’is history." 

The story began with Hum Log and is 
still going strong with Humraahi occu¬ 
pying the top slot as far as viewership 
Figures go. "Hummahi was started just 
after Hum Log,” explains Joshi. "The 
producers wanted me to do something 
better than that but there were a number 
of delays and the producers went to four 
or five other writers, shot the pilot and 
got it approved. They wanted to retain 
that pilot so it became slightly limiting.” 

If Joshi had had his way he would 
have tackled the story in a different man¬ 
ner. He says: "I would have started with 
the lady doctor and the father — that 
generation. Then the feel of the story 
would have been different." But he did 
play around with his material once he 
was told that the serial had got an exten¬ 
sion from the promised 13 episodes to 
26 episodes with possibly another exten¬ 
sion for S2 episodes. "I have increased 
the part of Devaki bhnit/oi'and Angoori, 
characters who don’t figure in the origi¬ 
nal line up," he says. 

Audience response has been very 
heartening. Actress Tanuja’s message at 
the end of each episode brings in numer¬ 
ous letters. Says Manohar. "You won’t 
believe it, but 23 percent of these letters 
talk of fathers worse than Bhairon, the 
father in the serial. And these letters are 
not from.ba^k-of-beyond Sujanpura but 
from places like Indore and even Delhi." 

I f anything characterises Joshi’s 
scripts, it is his ability to gel the Indian 
middle class right. How does he do this? 

According to Manohar, the material 
is stored in his memory and is being con¬ 
stantly updated as he meets more 
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people. Most of this information comes 
from Joshi’s stay in government colon¬ 
ies in various parts of Delhi as a bache¬ 
lor. "I used to do night shifts and be at 
home during the day," he says. "The 
women thought I had gone out to work 
and, putting their defences down, they 
would have these gossip sessions which 
I would overhear. How I wish society 
was permissive enough for me to say 
what I had heard. These middle-class 
women beat their rich sisters hollow 
when it comes to talking in innuendoes."' 

It was this insight that helped Mano- 
har when he was writing Hum Log. But 
despite the international acclaim, he also 
got a lot of brickbats for the I S‘)-episode 
serial. "The critics said Hum Log was 
trash," he recalls. "The point is that the 
kind of life that was portrayed in it and 
the kind of life that is now being shown 
in Humraahi is the kind of life which the 
puniest of intellectual thinks below his 
dignity to be associated with." 

The OM time when Joshi required 
somethin! more than this insight into 
middle-claiis life was when he was writ¬ 
ing thft. I04-epi8ode—Buniyaad for 
"I had to do a lot of 
" he says. "I had to read 


all the possible books available to get 
facts and dates right. What helped most 
was talking to Punjabis in Delhi so that I 
had a lot of reminiscences to choose 
from." 

According to Joshi, there are basical¬ 
ly two types of writers: the romantics 
who see tliemselves at the centre of 
things, and the classicists for whom the 
rest of the world is more imponant than 
they are. "I belong to the second catego¬ 
ry,” he says, "and we believe that all cha¬ 
racters are stereotypes, who can be fitted 
into various slots." 

After fitting characters into various 
slots, Joshi tries to give them some indi¬ 
vidual quirks. 'Take the example of 
Bisheshwar in Hum Log. He is a drea¬ 
mer and a drunk. But there are so many 
such characters that.to make him differ¬ 
ent,'! have given him this passion for 
Saigal." 

P opular his soaps may have been, but 
it hasn’t been smooth sailing for 
Joshi. When he started work on Hum 
Log, it was only as an advisor who 
would help design a soap opera unit. 
Joshi thought that this would not just 
give him artistic sali.sfaction, but al.so 


pay him well. 

But that was not to be. Says Joshi, 
now, "In Doordarshan, diere is total con¬ 
fusion about the media policy. You 
can’t be sure of anything th^." 

Manohar then tried producing a .seri¬ 
al, Kakaji Kahen, but ^spite his stand¬ 
ing as a writer it was rejected thrice and 
finally he had to sell it off toa third patty 
i to have it aired. In October 1990, three 
I serials written by him got the nt^, but 
^ then, due to the CBI enquiry into serial 
selection, none of them propessed 
beyond t^ writing stage. ' 

The most frustrating experience for 
Manohar, however, was when he was 
invited by the Rajiv Gandhi government 
to plan something like Hum Log, with a 
di^erent message for each episode. Says 
Joshi: "I wrote that serial as well. Spent 
quite a bit on research and interviews, 
and then elections were announced and 
the file moved from one table to ano¬ 
ther." FinaUy,’it got lost. 

Then came the V.P. Singh govern¬ 
ment, which wanted to start a long serial 
on the rise of the Indian capitalist class. 
It was to deal with the period from 1857 
to the post-Indira Gandhi era. Ramesh 
Sippy even .shot the pilot, but again noth¬ 
ing came of the project. 

After these bitter experiences with 
Mandi House, Joshi decided to try his 
luck in films. He wrote four scripts for 
Ramesh Sippy; one of which was filmed 
(Bhrashtachaar) but failed to click at 
the box office. Another, a multistarrer, 
Zameen, has been stuck for the last four 
years. He also assisted Kamalha.san in 
dubbing Appu Raja, and may even-write 
a script for him in the future. 

But he is not terribly enthusiastic 
about yet another foray into television. 
"I had thought I'd make a lot of money 
and perhaps be able to live as flam¬ 
boyantly as my father did,” he confesses 
ruefully. "But that hasn’t happened. 
Now, ideally, I would like to start work 
on the half-a-dozen books I have left 
incomplete and write a few others as 
well." 

And how does he evaluate his contri¬ 
bution to Indian television? 

Ah, that’s a tough one. 

But after some head-scratching, Joshi 
does essay an answer. "Hum Log was a 
landmark," he says. "It was the greatest 
thing to happen to soapsin India. But to 
be honest, I don’t watch any of my 
soaps. I had much rather spend time read¬ 
ing a book."* 
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Udaipur is paying the price of progress 


U daipur, the city of lakes and a 
miycH' tourist attraction in 
Rjya^Uun, may soon earn for 
itself the distinction of being one of the 
most polluted cities in India, thanks to 
rampant mining, industrialisation and 
the uncontrolled growth of hotek. 

Already, Lake Pichola, on which the 
fabulous and world famous Lake Palace 
Hotel is located, has exceeded sanitation 
levels according to the Rajasthan Pollu¬ 
tion Control Bmud (RPCB). The lake is 
also the main source of drinking water in 
Udaipur. 

The RPCB reckons that there are 
some 300 hotek in Udaipur city, of 
which about 30 are located around Lake 
Pichola. It is these hotek, alleges M.M. 
Goel, an environmental engineer with 
the RPCB, that have been dumping solid 
and other wastes into the waters. Worse 
still, there are some 15 dhobi ghats and 
another 24 bathing ghats on the bank of 
the lake that are compounding the pro¬ 
blem. The Lake Palace Hotel is the only 
exception: it has its own filteration and 
sewage disposal plant. 

Even the neighbouring surroundings 
in Udaipur have not been spared environ¬ 
mental degradation. A large signboard 
on the road to the city from the airport 
declares, somewhat ironically, "Welco¬ 
me to zinc city," as Udaipur is home to 
Hindustan Zinc Ltd, a public sector min¬ 
ing corporation. 

The rampant growth of chemical 
industries has, in some cases, led to the 
wasting away of entire villages. In Bich- 
di. en route to Udaipur from the airport, 
for instance, the ground wate^is totally 
contaiiunated due to the alleged dump¬ 
ing of effluents by Hindustan Agro Ch^ 
micals, a private, family-run industry. 

The RPCB alleges that Hindustan 
Agro Chemicals was set up without 
oil^ning the required n(H)bjection 
cntificate. Along with two other units, 
Silver Chemicals and Jyoti Chemicals 
owned by the same Bombay-based 
industrialist O.P. Agarwal, the factory is 
accused of dumping sudi effluents as 
the deadly H-acid. 

Following a public intoest litigation 
filed by the Indian Council fcff ^viro- 
Leffd Action, the three units were clos¬ 



ed down, but the problem of disposing 
the stored sludge within these factories 
as well as the question of compensation 
to the villagers of Bichdi are still await¬ 
ing a court decision. 

"The water in our wells has been 
black ever since the factray came up," 
says Logar Laiji, who owns a cycle shop 
at Bichdi. Although Logar Laiji and his 
three brothers own 20 bighas of land, the 
fields have been fallow due to the conta¬ 
minated water, he says. 



Ilie indftciliiiinalBdiiiiipi^ 
of chemical wMte hat 
coalaaiiiialMl dilakhis watef 
hi motl of ihe vNtafet araynd 
IhWpiir. The vMafMS have 
ovoR fono to court ovor the 
lttiia» which hat fo tiiH od hi 
thoclotiiioof tovoral ■ 


In another village, 10 km from Udai¬ 
pur, the illegal dumping of effluents has 
led to a similar prcblem.- The residents 
of Loyera, where two textile processing 
units — M-Tex Processors and Shruti 
Synthetics — as well as one sofa think 
bottling plant, the Mewar Bottling Com¬ 
pany IM. Ltd, are located, compidn that 
the water in their wells, too, has gone 
bad. 

The RPCB says it has received com¬ 
plaints Bom Loyera and is currently exa¬ 
mining samples of ^und water for its 
toxic content. But its officials are at a 
loss to explain how industries so close to 
a major city could have come up and are 
operating without obtaining a no- 
(Ajection certificate fiom it. 

The lawyer re|vesenting the villagers 
of Bichdi, M.C. Mehta, however, dle- 
ges a nexus between the local politicia¬ 
ns, the RPCB and the industrialists. 
."Ibey are all waking in coHusion, 
whidi is why ground water polluting 
industries have come up and are dunq>- 
ing effluents into the water without any 
treatment facilities at all," he says. 

But if Udaipur is to retain its glt^ as 
the premier tourist attraction of the 
country, the RPCB wilt have to beef up 
its act. Not juin Lake Pichola but the sur¬ 
rounding areas, too, are in urgent need of 
cleaning up. And clearly there isn’t a 
moment to lose. • 








WHEEL OF TIME 


Memories of the Raj are revived as cycle-rickshaws ply in Brighton 


G raham Greene would have been 
pleasantly surprised if he had liv¬ 
ed to see it. Brighton — that 
uncompromisingly British coastal 
resort, and setting for his novel Brighton 
Rock — is to introduce a touch of the 
oriental. Tourists this summer will see 
brightly-painted cycle rickshaws from 
India pedalling up the sea-front, taking 
people on « round-trip of the resort’s 
piers and pavilions. 

Five rickshaws imported from 
Madras have already arrived in Brighton 
to mark an environment-friendly return 
to the days of Raj transport. The British 
love of importing all things so old and 
Indian first manifested itself in orders 
for the Enfield Bullet motorbike, was fol¬ 
lowed by the Ambassador car last 
August and has now reverted to the old¬ 
est form of all. 

"Rickshaws are an ideal mode of tran¬ 
sport, nonrpolluting, colourful, mildly 
eccentjic and fun,” Steven Edgar, of the 
Brighton Rickshaw Company, told 
SuNDAt. Edgar is a former tour-<q)erator 




"Mdcthaws ara an Ideal 
mode of tranaport, 
noniMlIiitlngy colourful, 
mlldy oocontric and fun", 
says Stovon Eddw» who 
Is Introducing tourists to 
thorn In the beach rosort 
of Brighton 


who has spent several years in India tak¬ 
ing people on adventure tours to the 
remote regions of Ladakh, trekking in 
the Himalayas, sailing down Ae Ganges 
or for camel salfaris in RiyasAan. 

"When I came back to England, I was 
looking for someAing Afferent to do 
and I hit upon the idea of bringing in rick¬ 
shaws," said Edgar. "Besid^, Brighton 
u the best |dace to have them. It is a city 


wiA old connections wiA InAa. There 
is Ae Indian-style pavilion (a pale imita¬ 
tion of Ae Taj), the hospital which was 
used for Indian soldiers in World 
War I, and Ae cemetery where several 
Hindu soldiers were cremated." 

Edgar has secured a temporaiy licen¬ 
ce for three monAs from Ae Brighton 
council to ply the rickshaws. He is hop¬ 
ing there will be no problem wiA its rene¬ 
wal after Aat. 

"Since Aere was no licenpe at all for 
any human-drawn transport in Britain, I 
had to go back to the old 1847 licence for 
omnibuses," said Edgar. The omnibus 
licenpe was issued to horse-drawn 
vehicles. The rickshaw in Brighton will 
ply on Ae same. 

Brighton is visited by three- 
and-a-half million tourists every year. 
The coastal town is dotted wiA sea¬ 
facing hotels and rest-liouses and is a 
favourite wiA weekenders and 
conference-goers alike. The Conserva¬ 
tive Party annual conference in August 
is also held in Brighton. 

The rickshaws will be pulled by local 
cyclists from Brighton who know Ae 
history of Ae area and can act as tour- 
operators. A half-hour trip for two will ' 
cost four pounds. Initially, Ae rick¬ 
shaws will operate on a fixed route 
along Ae sea-front, SO yards from Ae 
pier. 

Apart from Ae tourists, Edgar Ainks 
Ae rickshaws can provide an ideal 
means of transport for Ae elderly. They 
can use Ae rickshaws on short shopping 
uips as Aey are less expensive Aan cabs 
and can give door-step service unlike 
buses. Later, the plan is to use Ae rick¬ 
shaws in garden festivals, theme parks 
and anywhere else where a quiet, effi¬ 
cient, pollution-free transport system is 
requir^. 

Acquired for roughly 3,000 pounds, 
including packaging and transport costs 
from Ae Madras-based company Rajan 
Universal, the five gleaiiiing rickshaws 
are almost sure to bring in proffts for 
their enterprising owner. A considerable 
publicity drive will buil4jup public inter¬ 
est in the rickshaws and the queues are 
bound to be long when they hit the road 
to Brigliton this July. • 
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Bracing season 


Doordarshan gears itself for the Olympics in Barcelona 


^ If s not just Barcelona 

' which is bracing itself 

■ for the World’s Great- 
B est Sporting Extrava- 
ganza. In its humble 
way, Doordarshan has 
HHHHBI been marking the 
countdown with a Tuesday night pro¬ 
gramme, capsuling the games and offer¬ 
ing brief sketches of the Olympic super- 
stars. The contents aren’t startlingly ori¬ 
ginal, but anchor Vijay Amrilraj is 
smoothly relaxed, and easy on the eye. 

But no one warned us to brace our¬ 
selves against Nikki Vijaykar’s voice¬ 
over. It cuts across the visuals like a hack¬ 
saw and sets your teeth on edge. The 
lady should save it for her favourite tele¬ 
vision roles — playing the pretty, spoilt 
‘missy-baba’ in those pre-Indcpcndence 
serials Doordarshan is so given to 
telecasting. 

Now that the other important event, 
Wimbledon, is well under way, ardent 
tennis fans are praying that there is no 
repeat of what happened recently during 
the women’s finals’in the French Open. 
The match was in its crucial phase when, 
without warning, the transmission was 
broken. 

Meanwhile, with the Prime Minister 
away in Tokyo, busy enticing business 
our way, the official media has been full 
of programmes assessing his year in 
power. The first began with this little 
homily: ihe ship of the republic has sail¬ 
ed through many stonns, so we have to 
see how it has fared. 

Then, opinion was invited on the 
ship’s performance from several edi¬ 
tors: H.K. Dua (The Hindustan Times), 
Dileep Padgaonkar (The Times Of 
India), Sumil Chakravarty (Main¬ 
stream), A.M. Khusro (Financial 
Express) and Cho Ramaswamy 
(Tughlaq). Barring a few barbed com¬ 
ments, they had mostly good things to 
say. 

In the first of his two-part Parakh, 
Vinod Dua targeted the politicians, most 
of whom smiled affably, admitting 
nothing. The finance minister was, to 
some extent, an exception. Aijun Singh 


did not concede an inch when asked 
about his department's failures. Kalp- 
nath Rai, so adept at putting his foot in 
his mouth, again did not disappoint. He 
harked back to 1947, when life was full 
of problems, and there wasn’t enough 
electricity being generated to serve the 
needs of the country. 

But Kalpnathji, said Dua for the fifth 
time, what have you done in the past one 
year? Kalpnathji waggled a finger in his 
ear, thought for a bit antf observed, 
"When we came to power, the country 
had been left in a mess by the Opposi¬ 
tion...” 


all long-suffering Indian Airlines regu¬ 
lars to band together for an assessment 
of their own. Call it coincidence, or the 
will of God, the day the programme was 
telecast, more flights than usual* were 
running desperately late, and the follow¬ 
ing day, many more going out of New 
Delhi were cancelled.) 

^ But for all its aggressive stance (and 
the programme had plenty of potential 
to turn the screws tight), the men in 
power were let off too easily. Zeroing in 
on Rai is one thing; he positively invites 
it. but the others had a much more com- 



V.N. Gadgil, AICC spokesman, 
described his job as a battle of wits. The 
journalists I meet everyday want as 
much as possible from me, and I try to 
give out as little as possible, he announ¬ 
ced, looking pleased with himself. 

Madhavrao Scindia defended both 
airlines and the tourism industry, promis- 
ing a belter deal for travellers. He was at 
first reluctant to make an appraisal of his 
mini, try, then gave in as Dua pressed 
him, and awarded himself seven- 
and-a-half out of ten. (This is the cue for 


The national network 
has been marking the 
countdown with a 
Tuesday night 
programme profiling 
the Olympic superstars 


fortable passage. 

News bulletins have relegated Har- 
shad Mehta to the back burner, but Busi¬ 
ness TV has been keeping us abreast of 
the latest twist in the fate of the Bad Bull 
week after week. According to Supreme 
Court advocate, K.K, Venugopal, 
Mehta will be allowed to keep one of his 
29 cars and some money for the 
household. 

And, on morning transmission, this 
gem: never get into a fight with an octo¬ 
pus, because he is always well armed. • 
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T he newspapers headlines say it 
all; diamond merchants kid¬ 
napped from Bombay’s Wal- 
keshwar, young housewife 
brutally slain in Hyderabad’s 
Jubilee Hills, a grandmother raped in 
Delhi’s Greater Kailash. Increasing law¬ 
lessness in cities all over the country is 
an unhappy fact of life, and most 
citizens are trying to cope with it as best 
they can. 

The need of the day — and night —. 
then, is the right kind of man guarding 
your gate and residence. So, out goes the 
traditonaJ Gurkha durwan. And in his 
place, arrives a uniformed, trained, pro¬ 
fessional security man from a registered, 
bona fide agency. 

That the demand for such professio¬ 
nal securitymen is on the rise makes 
sense, if the number of break-ins at 
homes is taken into account. And most 
security agencies in all the major metro- 
es report an increase in business. In fact, 
the private security scenario has hotted 
up to such a degree that now even an 
international security company has ente¬ 
red the country, hoping for a piece of the 
action. 

Group Four Securities, a Hague- 
based company with operations in 33 
countries and employing a workforce of 
round 40,000 personnel, has set up offi- 
^Mn Delhi with 1,500 guards on its 
^/oll. Says the company’s chairman, 

_ 
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Jorgen Phillip-Sorenson, "Security has 
not been thought of as a significant servi¬ 
ce industry in India. But the situation is 
changing now." 

Group Four’s main thrust is on proper 
security and training of guards. Each 
guard is at least a matriculate, with super¬ 
visors and inspectors being graduates 
or, in some cases, even post-graduates. 
"Most of the people we hire are from the 
armed forces, the BSF and the CRPF," 
says David Hudson, managing director. 
After recruitment there is a four-day 
screening exercise, a medical test and 
then training programmes. 

Apart from guards the company also 
supplies close-circuit TV cameras, 
magnetic code cards, emergency alar¬ 
ms, vehicle scanners and the like if ask¬ 
ed by the client. Just a securityman costs 
anything from Rs 1,500 per month. 

i 

H appily, most of these services are j 
also provided by Indian security | 
agencies, who supply security guards. 
Most of these agencies began by supply¬ 
ing guards for industries, and continue 
to do so. But the dramatic increase in the 
demand for securitymen at residences 
has made business even more profitable. 
One unfortunate fall-out of this is that 


most Indian security agencies have chos¬ 
en to see this increase in demand as the 
icing on an already delicious cake. Con¬ 
sequently, the guards being supplied for 
residences aren’t as well-trained as they 
should be. While they aren’t exactly 
expected to be domestic versions of 
Jackie Chan, the guards, should be able 
to fulfil their raison d'etre — which is, 
effectiveTy protect a residence and its 
inhabitants from physical and material 
threat. But they often fail to qualify even 
on these grounds. 

Not that the guards themselves, ^ome 
of whom are trained fire-fighters, are 
entirely to blame. Consider what the 
security agencies supply them with: at 
uniform, a torch, a whistle, and a stick. 

Security agencies, of course, argue 
that they cannot equip their guards with 
anything else. What should they give 
them? A gun? The use of firearms is not 
permitted without a valid licence in 
India. Additionally, if the guard did 
have a gun and happened to fire it, a full- 
fledged enquiry would automatically 
follow. 

B ut what function dDes a security 
guard fulfil? Explains M. Sha- 
feequddin, president. Sharp Detective 
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MANPOWER 



The need of the 
day—andnight 
—istfaer^t 
kind of man 
guarding your 
home, and 
security 
agencies in all 
the metropolitan 
cities offer to fill 
that need, ^th 
rising 

competition, of 
course, 
compromises 
are sometimes 
made on the 
qualifications of 
Ae securitymen 
available 


and Security Services, Hyderabad, "A I 
securityman is there outside your resid- j 
cnce to minimise the risk of crime. 
According to the rules, a securityman is 
not supposed to enter the house. During 
a day-shift, he is not supposed to be sent 
for grcKeries to the market. In apartment, 
blocks he is not supposed to double up as 
parking attendant. If there is a joint fami¬ 
ly in a bungalow which is having a mur¬ 
derous fight, the securityman is not 
expected to do anything except call the 
police should the need arise. His job is 
only to prevent intruders from entering 
your premises. And this he can do only if 
the residents have taken basic precau¬ 
tions to start with, like having properly 
barred windows, sensibly sealed entry 
points and the like.” 

Major (Retd.) S.S. Sukhi of Bom¬ 
bay’s Security and Personnel Services 
agrees, "It is the question of your brain 
versus that of the thief so there can be no 
guarantee." Adds J. Vasudeva Bhal, 
regional manager at Madras’ Tradesvel 
Security, "The client insists that the secu¬ 
rityman does not sleep in the night. This 
is a reasonable enough expectation. And 
wc ensure that he doesn’t by putting up a 
tell-tale clock which he has to wind 


every hour. But even then, how can we 
give an absolute guarantee that he 
won't?" 

The security agencies, almost in one 



voice, complain that people are not will¬ 
ing to pay beyond Rs 800 to 1,000 per 
month. This results in the guard himself 
being paid less and to supplement his 
income, he indulges in "day-lighting", 
i.e. another job. 

As far as the registered agencies are 
concerned, they insist they make very lit¬ 
tle after having paid the guard his ESI 
and PF and their office overheads. Calcu¬ 
lates Gautam Sengupta of Calcutta’s 
Eagle Super Security, "I get Rs 1,200 
per guard. By the time I have finished 
paying everything, 1 make only Rs 35 
per head." But there is an increasing 
demand, so more iidnd more .security 
agencies are entering the picture and the 
ensuing cut-throat'competition finally 
results in a lower quality, so to speak, of 
the securityman himself. 

As Mohammed Sahil, a Calcutta 
lawyer once closely associated with the 
business, alleges,"The labour consists 
of villagers seeking jobs before the harv¬ 
est sea.son. They get .shelter for the night 
and are happy with the little money. A 
number of anti-socials have also taken 
up the profession to gather more infor¬ 
mation about the area in which they are 
posted." 

According to V.B. Pankaj Raj of 
Hyderabad's Marshall Security, "It also 
happens that manpower dalals bring in 
supposed guards from the rural areas. 
An ‘understanding’ is reached between 
the fly-by-night agency and the dalal to 
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the dclrimcnl of the client. The ‘guard* 
doesn't even know that he is being 
exploited because he is quite happy 
being paid for his minimal worth.” 

This was one among the iriany rea¬ 
sons which led to the formulation of the 
Maharashtra Security Guard Board Act, 
with private security agencies now lock¬ 
ed in battle with Madhavrao Bhosle. 
general secretary of the Maharashtra 
Rajya Suraksha Rakshak And General 
Kamgar Union. Union members allege 
that private agencies continue to exploit 
workers. The private agencies counter 
that this is just Bhosle’s way of trying to 
establish control. Says Commodore Om 
Prakash of Bombay’s Security Consul¬ 
tants. "There are 80.Q00 security guards 


8ACHITKUMAB 

Vice-president, Globe Detective 
Agency 

“Labour management is a 
nuisance, so more peopie 
are getting interested in 
eiectronic security 
systems" 


Wiw lH>W''Cifn one secuii^'fww *t 
ihe hottMA of ,.»» 

Bpaittnehl Wodc l^lp screhn^Tiwlwl,.. 

He‘hai& a {Munt.there. And c^,. 
which Wi %ewi noted i® mws^, 
de^e rtenitfechirtifs* 



Prices range ftdni'Rs 
15.000. widi the 

detecticm*cinn’elarm systedte^ 
figured l^CJtohc Detecdye 
near Bwgaiore, situated 

Says Sachit' Kumar;' . 

president. Globe, "In tunes to coine,'; 
we will be Uke Ameriw 
homes all wired up. |iHrtngift';^anF ‘:: 
has its risks a^ ndyway, lal^ . 
management lends to be a nuisance. 

The l^og of a good watch dog is^ 
hard pn mamtenance in the long run. 
Which is why we are receiving more 
enquiries than we ever did on our 
electronic security items." 

,AU such systems, though, have 
their drawbaeki. For instance, the 
sirens went off spitebly at an Amcri- 
cati nadoDarsiHOdse in Bangalore’s 
iqiirnarket Kdtotoaegato 
one neighbouring' door opened to 
help out. Still, as an assistant commis¬ 
sions police (Krints out, electronic 
security devices play an important 
pert jfthefp^gttard a home- "It has 
diock vdue fazes the would- 
be bnr^ by>ltt«h dme the resi- 

det^^e^vd^^nther^t* 

viUnlewiefdnioeyin^M^^^^ 


in Maharashtra alone. Those exempted 
under the Act arc a mere 3,.500. The 
Union's grievance is flimsy." 

The controversy continues. But one 
thing is clear: if you want your home to 
be safe and secure, you would be better 
off paying a little more, and employing a 
reliable guard from a well-known agen¬ 
cy. As Sachit Kumar, vice president, 
Globe Detective Agency, Bangalore, 
says: "Choose an agency which will 
look after your interests." 

The guard chosen by it will, appa¬ 
rently, do the rest. • 

Pfjifcfo Vlrmtl/Bmigalor^lth 

Faihnmttbhao/Bombtv, K»tM 

Nmtottm Tamuf/NtwIMhlMd 
BhafaimtAU/Cirieutta 
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Paramilitary forces cllsparsing the mob: an uneven battle 

All for a piece of land 


The BJP fails to stall the Tin Bigha lease despite the death of two 
local protesters 


It was always an unev¬ 
en battle — the wishes 
of the central govern¬ 
ment and the govern¬ 
ment of West bengal 
versus the sentiments 
of about 5(),()(X) mha- 
BORDER bitant.s ol' a small 
■■■■■■■■■■■■ piece of land between 
West Bengal and Bangladesh- The bat¬ 
tle was as uneven as the one on 26 June, 
the day the Tin Bigha lease was formally 
implemented, between bands of militant 
locals —armed with bows and arrows 
— and the paramilitary U)rces armed 
with guns and hurling tear gas shells. 

A group of protesters had assembled 
at Phulkadabari, a few kilometres from 
Tin Bigha. in the wee hours of the mor¬ 
ning. In a last ditch effort to save Tin 
Bigha they took on the security forces 
with their bows and arrows It didn't 
take much time for the Central Reserve 
Police Force (CRPF) personnel to break 
up the mob. as they opened fire. While 


Jiten Roy fell to a bullet, .SO others ueie 
arrested. 

In a similar incident where a group of 
demonstralors weie trying to reach Tin 
Bigha fiom Bclapukiin m the Kuchliba- 
ri area, the police opened fire and this 
time claimed the life of Khiten Adhika- 
ri. The district administration however, 
claimed that Adhikari had been hit by an 
arrow. 

The administration, however, took 
enough care to sec that these bloody inci¬ 
dents could not vitiate the ceremonial air 
that piervaded the fenced-off corridor. 


It was an uneven battle on 26 
June, the day the Tin Bigha 
lease was formally 
implemented, between bands 
of militant locals and the 
paramilitary forces armed with 
guns and hurling tear gas shells 


After exchanging pleasantries with S. 
Gopalaknshna, the district magistrate of 
Cooch Bchar, the leader of the Banglade¬ 
shi team and the district collector of Lal- 
monirhat, Mohammad Khalihur Raha- 
man, crossed the 187-mctre^strctch con¬ 
necting Pan Bari in the Bangladesh main¬ 
land to the Dahgram Mouja, with 
hundreds of officials, journalists and 
common people from Bangladesh fol¬ 
lowing. "I feel elated and indebted,” 
commented Rahman, adding that his 
countiy expressed its gratitude to India 
for the "generous gesture". 

While the bcnlies of the two dead were 
being carried to the hospital, the official 
‘Operation Tin Bigha’ had been success¬ 
fully completed. And it took place in 
spite of all the futile efforts of the Kamal 
Guha faction of the Forward Bloc and 
the promises of the BJP — which were 
both backing the KiiphJibari Sangram 
Samity Movement, though seldom 
unitedly. 

To everybody who had been follow¬ 
ing the BJP's build-up to 23 June, the 
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day both Murli Manohar Joshi and L.K. 
Advani were supposed to visit Tin 
Bigha, it had seemed that the hype had 
more ingredient of drama than reality. In 
the end. all that was achieved was a big 
farce. Advani eventually did not make it 
that day due to his more pressing com¬ 
mitments involving the presidential elec¬ 
tions. Joshi did go all the way to Kuchli- 
bari. On being accosted on the way by 
agitated BJP workers he made an 
imprompto speech standing on the bon¬ 
net of a Maruti Gypsy, saying: "Let the 
Marxists try and continue the kind of 
repression they arc practising here, and 
we will skin them all in UP." But he fail¬ 
ed to address the issue at hand, which 
was, as far as the locals were concerned, 
how the BJP could help in stalling the 
transfer of Tin Bigha. 

Advani, accompanied by several 
local and state BJP leaders and odd- 
man-out Jatm Chakravarty, former 
West Bengal PWD minister in West 
Bengal, followed Joshi s path on 25 
June. On the way back from Kuchlibari, 
he stopped to inspect the newly built 
road at Tin Bigha While he was being 
escorted by oilicials to the western end 
(towards the Dahgram side) several BJP 
men, including the slate secretai^ Tapan 
Sikdar and local leader Geeta Chatter- 
jee, with Chakravarty in low. decided to 
rush to the opposite end and lie down in 
protest. They were bodily removed 
shortly after they had finished shouting 
slogans — for the press* benefit since 
there was no other audience — looking 
pleased with their arrest. So much so 
that they stuck their heads out of the jeep 
for the benefit of photogiaphers. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, then, there were no signs of 
the BJP’s ‘suicide squad’. 

The residents of Kuchlibari, 
however, have been gripped by a fear 
psychosis over the past few weeks and 
the incidents of violence on 26 June 
have agggravated it. 

At Kuchlibari, which is within ear¬ 
shot of Bangladesh, slogans like Tin 
Bigha paho, Kuchlihan neho (we will 
get Tin Bigha, we will take Kuchlibari) 
shouted in Bangladesh reach Indian resi¬ 
dents across the corridor. Rven on the 
day of the transfer there were unconfirm¬ 
ed reports that the houses of more than 
20 Hindu families had been set on fire in 
Dahgram and Angrapote, the two villa¬ 
ges in the erstwhile Bangladesh enclave. 
Given these circumstances, one cannot 
help feeling that the fears of the local 
population are not entirely unfounded. • 
AvIrookSmn/TInBIglui 
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NEWS 

Foibles ofaCM 



The Karnataka chief minister creates ripples as he 
replaces chief secretary Issar with J. Alexander 


Tn A cartoon that recent- 
ly appeared in a 
I Bangalore daily show- 

ed chief minister S. 

. Bangarappa’s frown- 

ing visage on a dart 
■■HhIII board with a caption 
' KARNATAKA that read; "A facsimile 
mmmmmmmmmM the dart 

I board to be installed at the good ex- 
I secretaries* club." The cartoon alluded 
to the latest controversy Bangarappa has 
.managed’to embroil himself in by 
appointing a person with a not-too-clean 
record as the acting chief secretary and 
suspending a upright officer. 

The Karnataka chief minister’s first 
move after he took over gained him noto¬ 
riety and gave an indication oi things to 
come. He had summarily suspended the 
then chief secretary M. Shankaranaraya- 
nan for being "irresponsible and untrust¬ 
worthy" and appointed Prabhakara Rao, 
instead. Now he has removed yet ano¬ 
ther chief secretary, T.P. Issar, to acco¬ 
modate a man who had been charged 
with corruption — the beneficiary being 


none other than J. Alexander. 

Alexander, who had been indicted by 
the Lok Ayukta police on charges of cor¬ 
ruption when Veerendra Patil was the 
chief minister. But under Bangarappa*s 
I stewardship, Alexander has flourished. 

I Issar, who had once been roped in to 
I give a ‘B* report exonerating Alex,an- 
i der, finds himself replaced. The reshuf¬ 
fle was smoothly carried out — Issar, 
who had less than two months to his reti¬ 
rement, went on leave. 

The move has irked many in the state. 
They are not convinced by Bangarap- 
pa*s explanation that the finances of the 
state had vastly improved during 
Alexander’s stint as finance commissio¬ 
ner, and thus his return to the fold. Only 
a month back, Madan Gopal, the admi¬ 
nistrator of the Raichur zilia parishad. 
was suspended. He too, was known to be 
an honest official and the reason for his 
expulsion happens to be an innocuous 
statement made by him at a conference 
that the state government took exception 
to. 

If the action taken against Madan 



Bangarappa: navar aaama to have 


nia fill of controvorsloa 

Gopal had been unprecedented, the 
replacement of Issar by Alexander has 
come as a shock. "Under Bangarappa, 
the situation has become so bad that 1 am 
a.shamed to say I belong to the Karnata¬ 
ka IAS cadre," said a senior officer. 

Issar’s only comment about his ouster 
was; "I am on leave. And now I shall 
I devote my lime to writing articles for 
newspapers and play goll." Afid prompt¬ 
ly enough, he filed his nomination for 
the Bangalore Colt Club presidential 
elections. Shankaranarayanan, who is 
far from calling it quits, has already fini¬ 
shed writing 2(K) pages of a book on his 
career as an IAS officer. Hopefully it s 
contents will be worth the wail. • 

Qaurt Lank09h/BMgalor0 
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T Hpura with its dense forest cover 
happens to be home to a varied 
range of animal life, btlt not all of 
them enjoy a free life in this ooilb-' 
eastern state. Birds, for insim^ 
from the most common Imfian ysiie* 
ty to the tnpre exotic mlfralaiy oi^. 
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dieir flesh — which is consumed 
locally or fn* sale in the regional 
' mar kets. Nagendra Jamatiya, the sta¬ 
te’s sgriculture minister, testiries to 
’’Atleastfivetosixthou- 
birds- have been 
lisd itt the past few years in 
adds that, "Anest 
been is|iued 
iforest 
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remains that with bird poaching on 
the rise in Tripura, there really arM’t • 
any efTectivc measures to Check H."' \ 
These birds also visit die Rddr^St ; 
gar and Sipahijala lakes, in west Tth- 

pura district, regularly. Here toif,: 
they are indiscriminately kilM by' ' 
similar techniques. Though Sipahi- ' 
Jala is a sanctuary, the lack ; 

live measures combinecl^ith callpW'y; 
forest officials, ensure poachttS a' 
field day. Tripura’s chief wBtBlfe'T''' 
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New rules to an old gdme 

Hiteswar Saikia attempts to appease both Bodo and 
Karbi sentiments by avoiding a definite stand 

Assam is set for yet appears to have kept an open mind in the 
another round of poli- matter. "Take whatever power you want 
tical reorganisation, to, but for God’s sake, do not ask for a 
Exercises in resolving state," seems to have become his favou- 
the Bodo tangle and rile refrain while addressing tribal 
the Karbi problem leaders. "With the Bodos," the chief 
need not lead to the minister commented, "a politico- 
ASSAM creation of more sta- administrative arrangement has been 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■“ tes, but may well more or less agreed to." 
mark the beginning of a new process of However, there arc sharp differences 
accommodating tribal demands.The lai- on the villages to be covered by the new 
est happenings in the state comes as a political set-up. According to Saikia, the 
welcome departure from the past — a map of the proposed Bodoland prepared 
belated appreciation of unfulfilled tribal by the All Bodo Students Union 



mitment. "The government is now des¬ 
perate to prove the Bodos a minority in 
the north bank of the Brahmaputra. Wha¬ 
tever may be their findings through this 
committee, the fact remains that the 
north bank is Bodo territory and there 
will be no peace till Bodoland is 
achieved," he said. 

The demand for an autonomous state 
in the two hill districts of Karbi Anglong 
and North Cachar may have the support 
of a constitutional provision, but 
Hiteswar Saikia is opposed to it. He 
feels, it will pave the way for further poli¬ 
tical and emotional alienation. At the 
last meeting with the Autonomous State 
Demand Committee (ASDC) and Karbi 
Students Association (KSA). the chief 
minister commented, "You can assume 
all the powers of an autonomous state, 
but do not call it an autonomous state." 


aspirations. 

A decade of ethnic turbulence has 
made the people wiser. The reason why 
the rearrangement involving tribal areas 
has hardly faced any resistance so far. 
While opinions differ on the form and 
degree of power to be vested in the self- 
governing units, fierce confrontation is 
expected over the tern tones to be cover¬ 
ed by the new arrangement, immediate¬ 
ly after the plan begins to take a concrete 
shape. 

Assam chief minister Hiteswar Saikia 


warden informed Sunday th^ sii^ , 
the l^e falls under the jurisdiction of ^ 
the fisheries department, the fotest 
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there. 
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"It is good that Saikia 
has decided to avoid 
confrontation with the 
Karbi movement," 
says Dr Jayanta 
Rongpi (left) 



(ABSU) and the Bodo People’s Action 
Committee (BPAC) has not been accept¬ 
able to the Slate government. An experts 
panel, popularly known as the Bhupin- 
der Singh Committee, has identified the 
Bodo majority areas, but the ABSU- 
BPAC viewpoint differs from that of the 
report. 

Significantly, the Bodo leaders did 
not protest when the chief minister on 15 
June, claimed in the Assembly that an 
agreement had been reached on Bodo 
demand, and that "differences now 
remain only over the map." However, 
the Bodoland Legislature Party leader, 
Parameswar Brahma, has accused 
Saikia of going back on his earlier com¬ 


Thc ASDC leader. Dr Jayanta Rongpi 
did not reject the offer outright, but won¬ 
dered why the Karbis were repeatedly 
asked to delink their demands from a 
constitutional provision specifically 
meant for the Sixth Schedule areas. He 
however, appreciated Saikia's "pragma¬ 
tic" stance. "It is good that he has decid¬ 
ed to avoid any direct confrontation with 
the Karbi movement," he said. 

Whatever might be the degree of poli¬ 
tical autonomy granted to the Bodos, the 
Karbis and the Dimachas, there are 
enough indications that polyglot Assam 
will witness many more ethnocentric 
political movements. • 

ChouMury/Quwt^hM 
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As the ailing 
Kaninakaran recovers 
in his high-security 
hospital ward, the 
administration ha^ 
been virtually taken 
over by a coterie 


Risking 

his 

neck 


Kamnakaran languishes 
in hospital, while his 
government becomes 
increasingly unpopular 

n At 74, the Kerala chief 

t u minister, K. Karuna- 

Wj karan, still retains his 

love for breakneck 
^ speed, particularly on 

O the slate’s highways 

Recently, his Sian- 
KKRAI.A dard 2(KK) veered off 

the national highway 
(NH 16), barely 16 km from the slate 
capital, pulling the adventurous politici¬ 
an in a hospital ward, and the headless 
stale’s administration, in complete 
disarray. 

Initially, the wily chief minister and 


his cohorts pretended that everything 
was O.K., the speeding chief had suffer¬ 
ed minor bruises and would be fighting 
fit within a few days. But three weeks 
later, that story has few takers. How 
come ‘minor injuries’ required a chest 
operation and putting the patient under 
artificial respiration? Doctors attending 
on the chief minister, however, attribute 
the delay in recovery to his advanced 
years. 

Ironically, just the day before the 
chief minister’s accident, the Kerala 
High Court declined to allow special spe¬ 


ed limits for escort cars following mini¬ 
sterial vehicles. As the ailing Karunaka- 
ran recovers in his high-security hospi¬ 
tal ward — only a handful of his closest 
relations and the state’s all-powerful 
chief secretary, Padma Kumar are allow'- 
ed in — the administration has been 
virtually taken over by a coterie. 

One of the state’s scmorrnost 
bureaucrats, Padma Kumar has become 
the de facto chief minister He is the 
elder brother of Union minister Krishna 
Kumar and is on extension. Many 
Kerala politicians, in the Opposition and 


The protestant ethic 

The Shanta Kumar government faces stiff resistance to 
introducing accountability and discipline in its offices 


When the Shanta 
Kumar government 
adopted the "no work, 
no* pay ’ polic> last 
year, it was under the 
assumption that the 
new diktat would curb 
strikes in stale govern¬ 
ment offices. The new 
policy had been followed by a long 
strike paralysing stale administration 
and trade. The stale government as the 
largest employer — it employs nearly 
half the state’s jobholders — spends as 
much as 63 per cent of its annual budget 
(currently at R.s !5(X)crore) on salaric's. 

But, nearly three weeks after the sta¬ 
te’s non-gazetted employees, mainly 
those from the public sector units, went 
on an indefiniteltrike demanding a with¬ 
drawal of the new policy, the BJP regi¬ 
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me in Shimla is not so sure the policy 
will eventually pay off. Meanwhile, the 
slate government has struck back with 
dismissals and warnings, trying to breal< 
the strike before it spreads to the dis¬ 
tricts. It has even resorted to heavy poli¬ 
ce deployment, called in the army and 
para-military forces in its bid to coerce 
the strikers back to their desks. While a 
small section of the strikers have relum¬ 
ed to their duties, the strike shows no 
signs of getting over. Instead, many 
more departments, who initially stayed 
out of the strike, have now threatened to 
join the strike if the state government 
does not stop its strong-arm methods of 
strike-breaking. 

Coming almost immediately after the 
state government’s financial crisis last 
month {see Sunday 28 June—4 July), 
the strike could pul the slate treasury’s 


critically-balanced account books per¬ 
manently in the red. Reportedly, the 
administration is finding it difficult to 
meet Its daily expenses But Shanta 
Kumar refuses to yield to either the 
strikers’ ‘blackmail’ or any negotiations 
with the strike-leaders, many of whom 
have been forced underground since the 
chief minister invoked the National 
Security Act (NSA) and the Rs.seniial. 
Services Maintenance Act (ESMA). He 
feels the strike was unnecessary and 
there were no genuine grievances 

Shanta Kuman rafusas to ba 
‘Mackmallad’ 
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the Congrcss(I), feel that Karunakaran 
should temporarily hand over power to 
another minister lo avoid an administra¬ 
tive stalemate. Said Opposition leader 
V.S. Achuihanandan: "Something 
should be done to end the coterie rule of 
chief secretary S. Padma Kumar, who is 
also allegedly involved in the palm oil 
deal." 

But Karunakaran is in no moexi to obli¬ 
ge by handing over charge to his second- 
in-command in the Cabinet. The chief 
minister-in-waiting — finance minister 
Oomen Chandy — happens to be his 
rival A.K. Antony’s right-hand man. 
With the stale’s finances in a mess, Chan¬ 
dy has been a busy minister, of late. 

However, the state Cabinet continues 
to splurge amidst a financial crunch. Ten 
of the 18 ministers have made trips 
abroad in the last six months. Twg more 
are planning trips lo the USA And now, 
the state government has decided to pro¬ 
vide each minister with the Rs 4.5-lakh 
Tata Estate wagon. Such has been the 
public disenchantment with the UDF 
government, that on the eve of its first 
anniversary the Congress lost the Nja- 
rakkal Assembly seal in the recent 
by-eicctions • 

SreedharS, Pillay/Trtvandmm 


behind it — the state’s employees are 
reasonably well-paid, but pampered. 

The chief minister is not entirely 
wrong in his assumption. Stale govern¬ 
ment employees in Himachal, even 
when they’re better paid than their coun¬ 
terparts in other stales, have often resort¬ 
ed to long strikes for lesser reasons. And 
invariably, in spite of their fragile posi¬ 
tions, the slate government has yielded 
to their demands. The present BJP 
govemnieni in Shimia bluntly blames 
the previous re>gimes for political rea¬ 
sons, mainly because they belonged to 
the Congrcss(I). Not surprisingly then, 
even when the government has become 
increasingly unpopular among its own 
staff, Shanta Kumar has considerable 
public support for his ‘no-compromise' 
stand. 

As the crisis reaches a deadlock, some 
striking employees have threatened the 
state government with self-immolation. 
But while the government and the strik¬ 
ing employees continue to .strengthen 
their no-compromise position, the real 
suffers of the stalemate are the state’s 
hairassed residents. • 

J,N Sadhu/Shimla 
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farm near Calcutta? ■■■i 

N ot far fitoiiti the' qidwHng 
(^e jungle of Calcutta lies si 
tie wondertanU of nature. The 
nook, home to some 250 fishermra. 
has been drawing national and intW' 
national attention because of 
unique biosphere. But, of lute, 
future has suddenly become 
uncertain. 

But this place wasn't tdways tike 
that—‘at least not until 53 Bshcmten 
took a 65'acre marshy patch lease 
from the Calcutta Port Trust (CPT) In 
1961. No one had given the fisherm¬ 
en a chancei Perhaps they had opted 


k Dutuffwip and deviciefa^lto 
I diO Bdui' ^ wii^. 

f ty fids Ur: Miottse ^Ing: ccfst^ 

' udiere wardrpdlittioinaiid (empentlu* 
i^e levds ate nKmiitiM. Thp ntist^:. 
an eye^griTU^ caich and ' 
tive ptFpouctivity awtudr fbr, tie 
MfOiiil 9 «»aiidr 987 . 

TheUmovadVefaimluB^medeeco-' 
IpgUuf ebs^c who etdt it a 'itatute 
: 1 ^* in the midst grime aiMlp^ 
faction. Indian and fortig^ expem 
have been visiting the place lo ie^ 
horn the fishermen’s experience. 
Futthennote, a fihn on the MFCS 



Tiw CPT twrta nt the nn tiw pai l B th ia il aih ww gn i a w ajaap lal oi i a 

for the wasteland because they had I experiment was awarded the second 


fewer options. 

The odds against them were mahy. 
The land, till the fishermen moved 
in, .served as a CPT dumping gpouild. - 
The water that flowed into the am 
was fouled by urban and industrial 
waiites. , 

Bql the fishermen were not |D'be> 
easilybeaten.TheyformedAeMddi* - 
ali Bshermen's Cooperative Society 
(MFCS) tmd transformed due 1«al by; : 
combining iraditiontd ndsdonff^SS^;; 
modem science. Over the years ttey' 
have spent over Rs 95 lakh on 
ing and rearing trees to fight iinswsf; r, 
pheric pollution and forniU^en fixitH' 
tion, so essential for brewing |i^;: . 
They introduced plants, that c)^ ^ 


prize at the National Film Festival 
thisyetir. ., 

Butthe faim has ootne un^ 
cloud lately. The: MFOSV 
^lmeme^t with the CPT expires next 
year, but the port authorities ha^ nbt 
initiated-finesh'negotiations. fHiither, 
theCPT has iiiteations of setting ups 
security outpost inside the nature 
park. Thelisheimen fear thm this is 
^ fUin si^ towards their eviedon. 

, So the fuhfft of diis itiodel foitii 
hatgs in the balance. The CPT lias 
two options; to honour the MFCS's 
legenerative endeavouis or add to 
the ecoioSieal degradation that has 
become'^ hallmark of our time. 











The lesson 

Shekhawat detractors 
fail to gain much mileage in 
the Rajya Sahha elections 



The biennial elections 
for four Rajya Sabha 
seats from Rajasthan 
have proved two 
things beyond doubt. 
One. chief minister 
Bhairon Singh Shek¬ 
hawat IS unmatched in 


the game of politics 
and, two: the Congress(I) would always 


remain the same—divided. While Shek¬ 


hawat managed to win an additional scat 
for ihe upper house through his dexte¬ 


rity, the Congress(I) narrowly escaped 



LalitSuri: ditched 


ing their respective effective strengths 
91 and 54. Since elections were held for 
four seals, any candidate securing 41 
first preference votes could gel through 
in the first round. Thus, ihe BJP and Con- 
gress(l), even after winning two and one 
seat respectively, had nine and 13 spare 
votes. These spare votes, in fact, made 
the contest interesting. 

Lured by these spare votes, several 



Chief minister 
Shekhawat had 
made it plain even 
before the filing of 
nomination papers 
began that Kochhar 
would not be 
acceptable to him 


defeat on a seal which should have been 
otherwise won comfortably. 

Rajasthan has a 2(X)-meml:)er Vidhan 
Sabha. The largest party in the legislatu¬ 
re, the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) has 
84 members, while the second largest 
party Congrc.ss(l) has 51 members. Besi¬ 
des, the Janata Dal (JD) has 29 mem¬ 
bers, its splinter group and now partner 
with the BJP in the government, Janata 
Dal(D) has 26, while the CPI and Inde¬ 
pendents have a strength of 1 and 10 res- 
peciively. Seven Independents are with 
BJP and three with the Congressd), mak¬ 


throwing him in the lurch. 

Other lycotms who dropped their hats 
in the ring were Sanjay Dalmia. Jagmo- 
han Singh Kochhar and Rajendra Prasad 
Modi. Dalmia claimed that he was the 
JD candidate. Though the party high 
command disowned him, most of the JD 
legislators extended him support. Koch¬ 
har and Modi both filed their papers as 
JD(D) candidates. Seeing such a galaxy 
of industrialists in the field, the AICC 
general .secretary Nawal Kishore Shar- 
ma, could clearly sense warning signals 
for the official party candidate. Appre- 


industrialists rushed to Rajasthan to 
grab the opportunity of entering the 
Rajya Sabha. The first one to arrive was 
Lalit Suri, whose nomination papers 
were filed with much more fanfare than 
the official Congressd) candidate Mool 
Chand Meena. The list of proposers and 
.seconders of Suri read like a who’s who 
of the state Congress(l) and included 
the leader of the Opposition Harideo 
Joshi. The party declared that it would 
! allot its Sparc voles to Sun, but sub¬ 
sequently withdrew its committment, 

I bending replay of a past Rajya Sabha 
election in the state, where the Congres¬ 
sd) supported candidate, industrialist 
K.K. Birla had managed to secure some 
votes even from the ones alloied to the 
official party nominee, Sharrna pul his 
entire weight to .see that Sun went out of 
the field. 

On the BJP-JD(D) front, at one stage, 
the honeymoon between the ruling alli¬ 
ance partners appeared to be ending as 
the leader of JD(D) and home minister 
Digvijai .Singh promoted a Chandra 
Shekhar protege — the Delhi-based 
induslrialisl Jagmohan Singh K(Khhar. 
Another section of the parly fielded 
the nomination of the Calcutta based 
industrialist Rajendra Prasad Modi. 
Chief minister Shekhawat had made it 
plain even before the filing of nomina¬ 
tion papers began that Kochhar would 
not be acceptable to him. But Digvijai 
Singh would not compromise. He tried 
to muster support from the JD high com¬ 
mand as well as the Congress(I) for 
K(Khhar. Some say that the Congressd) 
leadership even toyed with the idea of 
offering chief ministership to Singh if he 
and his party deserted Shekhawat. 

But in the end, it was the Congress(I) 
which lost face. When Singh called a 
JD(D) legislature party meeting to get a 
verdict in favour of Kochhar, he was in 
for a shock. The MLAs made it clear that 
if he insisted on keeping Kochhar in the 
race they would vote only for Modi. See¬ 
ing the mood of the party legislature, 
Singh thought it more appropriate to 
shun Kochhar and toe the chief mini¬ 
ster’s line. 

Shrewd political manoeuverability 
and perfect poll management got the rul- 
ling alliance a total of 121 first preferen¬ 
ce votes, five more than the strength of 
both the parties and independents toge¬ 
ther, establishing that She^awat was an 
unchallenged leader not only of the BJP 
but also the JD(D). • 

MUap ChmndOmndim/Jmlpur 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Comiptioiivs 

conservation? 

■ lt*s no secret that 
bureaucrats in small towns 
wield power comparable to 
our erstwhile maharajas. But 
sometimes even this is an 
understatement. It transpires 
that Simla-based forest con¬ 
servator, R.L. Verma decid¬ 
ed to head off for a holiday 
with his wife and landed up 
in the inspection bungalow 
at nearby Chail without any 
prior booking on 16 June. 
Unfortunately, one of the 
two bedrooms in the cottage 
had already been booked by 
a young couple. Piqued at 
having his private vacation 
disturbed and unwilling to 
share the two-bedr(W)m cotta¬ 
ge with mere tourists, the 
conservator simply locked 
the main door and denied the 
couple entrance at the unho¬ 
ly hour of 11 pm claiming, "I 
am in charge and all previous 
permits stand cancelled." 

However, the local forest 
officer let the stranded duo 
stay the night in an uncKcupi- 


ed house. The next morning, 
when the conservator learn¬ 
ed about the happening, he 
flew into a rage using unprin¬ 
table language against every¬ 
one within hearing distance: 
the man, his wife and the hap¬ 
less officer. 

The forest officer is now 
scared that the conservator 
can gel vengeful and file a 
false report against him. Iro¬ 
nically, the good conserva¬ 


tor who is due to retire in 
August is currently under a 
cloud on a corruption char¬ 
ge. 

WIralMS 

ravolutlon 

■ Wireless communication 
services of the country will 
soon herald in a scientific 
epoch with the installation of 
a radio paging system. 


CCDADATirn AT DIDTU7 * 




Calcutta and 25 other cities 
will get the services of Eider 
Elect Electronics Industries 
Limited of India, which has 
collaborated with Star 
Paging of HongKong for the 
setting up as well as 
operation of the radio 
network in all the 26 centres. 

Once the instant wireless 
communication device is 
introduced, any individual 
who is a subscriber and is 
allotted a pager, can be 
contacted by a clear voice 
and an alpha numeric 
message at any point of time 
and at any place within the 
radio zone. 
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ARIES 1 

1 LEO 

1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 


(2! March-20 April} 

P ay attention to your 
health. Do not ignore 
little aches and irritations. 
Consult your doctor. If you 
ignore your physical 
condition now, you may 
have problems later on. 
Employment matters will 
not run too smoothly. It will 
be difficult to see eye to eye 
with colleagues. 

TAURUS 


(2! April-20 Ma\) 

Y ou have been working 
hard and deserve a 
break. This is unlikely to be a 
very active week. Relax and 
unwind in the company of 
loved ones. You will be in a 
motxi to make this a typical 
family week. Friends will 
welcome you if you feel like 
seeing them in the evening. 


GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

Y ou need to show 
patience, lad and 
consideration while dealing 
with the family. People close 
to you will react in a 
highstrung manner. It'll be 
useless to try for logical 
solutions to problems that 
arise. Be lovingly 
sympathetic with your 
partner. Restraint in 
spending is needed. 


(2/ Juh-2f)AuffuM} 

A slow and lazy week. A 
fact that may be to your 
liking. You will have more 
lime to think about the 
future. Di.scuss plans 
regarding extra savings and 
economies with members of 
your family. See if you can 
put them into practice. 
Friends will play an 
important role in your life 


(21 September-20 Ocuyber) 

C ut back on your 

complicated schemes 
for making money. The less 
you have to depend on others 
about financial matters the 
better. You could be setting 
your sights on imaginary 
targets. Re-examine plans 
and prospects, especially if 
they are related to far-flung 
interests. 



(21 November-20 December) 

A ccept opportunities that 
may help to smoothen 
differences with your loved 
one. With a little give and 
lake on both sides an 
agreeable compromise can 
be reached, especially , 
regarding money matters. 
Teamwork is essential while 
handling distant affairs. 
Guard against slip of 
memory. 

CAPRICORN 


(2! Dec ember-20 January) 

P rospects of happy 

romancing in the latter 
part of the week. Headaches 
galore if you let personal 
matters interfere with your 
work. You may have some 
tricky problems with the 
boss if you do not watch 
your step. Avoid any 
cc Trontation with seniors. 


AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

S tress and tension build 
up in the course of the 
week leading to a shattered 
feeling. Circumstances will 
be largely beyond your 
control. You will be best off, 
puttering around the house 
and catching up with minor 
chores that won’t strain you 
too much. Take care of 
finances. 


CANCER 


VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


PISCES 


(21 June-20^ July) 

ou may have some 
difficulty, keeping up 
with the pace you set 
yourself at the beginning of 
the week. Perhaps you have 
been depending on others a 
bit loo much—try and be 
self-sufficient. Married 
Cancerians are apt to have 
quarrels with their spouses 
about money matters. 


(21 August-20 September) 

ou are likely to get a 
boost from a newly 
acquired connection. You 
will find it extremely helpful 
to consult others; their clear 
and objective thinking will 
be a big help to you. Be 
careful about your spending 
habits. You must not dip into 
the savings for the future. 


(2! Octoher-20 November) 

usiness correspondence 
must be dealt with right 
now. It’ll be difficult getting 
the support of influential 
people. You may feel that 
you have more work in your 
schedule than you can 
reasonably cope up with. If 
relatives or neighlxiurs snap 
at you try and calm them 
down. 


(2! February-20 March) 

ou may be feeling the 
ill-effects of someone 
else’s knotty financial 
matters. A slack work 
atmosphere can tempt you to 
take things easy. ^ idyllic 
week for romance. It’ll be a 
pleasant experience, 
relaxing with your 
sweetheart after a good work 
week. 
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HRARD AT THE CHAMBERS 




to ^ a bagitw SNw 
Pvwtt'si filerf it*# **»^4**!: 
tkm fs>r .Jhe .R<ljiw>«^ 
George lieiAMi^ 
tlwt bis cohbifs 
Sflneijee, and (tons 
of Paw» . 5Uii|>M^ 


idCt)rtgi*ssc<»i(Hdit<is» 

Naik contplained to Ntfi^ 
stmha Rao, who fDim 
pawai’ to issue a statf^ncQt (o 
the effect that white he had 
personal relations wldi 
Banerjee, he urged his sup-' 
porters to back the , official 
candidates. Meanwhile, 
Naik treated this as a pitstige 
issue, and vowwi to wuic 
that Baneijce was defeated 
He more than succeeded. 
Pawar’s pal got only five 
first-preference votes, and 
was eliminated in the fust 
round of polling itself. The 
chief minister’s men say dut 
this proves Aat Pawar has 
nothing like the support dial 
he claims to have in the state 
Assembly. 


Mixed wngB 

■ Still on the suiiifect of 
l^watf there is good 
news and bad hews ftar die 
p^xpibtofettoof' 

. The .go^’ «^?<*»o^ 


Not only do V.P. Singh and 
Qoorge MIchaol sharo tha aama 
birthday (25 Juna) and tha sania 
anigmatic private Ufa, but they 
also sharo tho samo theme song: 
WtOM nto up, bufoiu you go-go. 

A JOURNALIST 


iQVidvenient.' . .fv?' 

. 1 ^tondw>:t?vedjfgihp 
ilMiseiute. It »Gte<ir:tltet.lNf' 
Aandes aad Rawer are 5 

fe-glwii ia pytd^cpo-lBv 

^anetfee jhi it 

electtoaf»fe-OTW,«w^^''' Si 
Tlie • 

Pawar'k ' 

deering an .Indian Ait ftjwfe 
aircreftat thedi^test provo¬ 
cation. There is some justifi¬ 
cation in spending lakhs of 





togei^ to- atfiSnil’; 

important 

sions as parties' tlafe!l^% 





CHECK-LIST 


Amwam Kher versus Stardust’ who's^ 
whichside . , 


thean«-StordhsttefM 8 ,iiteofOu»;h- 


portrayed him m a psycho^tWc detd 


■ Bonoy KapooR Nobody teiurre 
Industry*® shrewdest'.mw h ploWngaia^ 
maoazine!i. Bui Boney has : 

naturally, Ns brotbw Anil ha$^feotl*humsp», .- 


■ NarfHInKThema 

Hirahasa reputation ni 
nidtohavaaaauntthfer^. 





' eihtBshii»iW| 

crih'dsedKhef^llwaw 



eOarAiMpdiT^h^ 





. ^ ' ■' 
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IDELHI DIARY! 


HEARD AT THE CPU M) 
HEADQUARTERS 

What a maaal The BJP can’t sell 
Swell, and the Congress has no 
Bharm about Sharma. 


H^KSin nifiled more than 
fi^'feadMtnr ^ agreeing 
^1lirhqtel)eaItedty with. Curia 
i'Mjfelihat liKiials patehi laWs 
when It-came 
I " f^vtecting American 
,B«( it was j|}«> 
i'^M^.HusUaio was' one of 


A PARTY MP 


MniMSMKaJabwan 

Jm.:; mw diptoniats in 
' ^P^iijgton who could whlk 
I;wt0 ihk White House at any 
; of the day and expect to 
heard.. 

'0' But the question now is; 
'Huho will replace him? PMO 
.lias rated out appointing 
Karan Singh, who was a .sue- 
^.Cess as Hussain's pnedeces' 
.'tor. But the foreign ministiy 
'■jjpow wants somebody with 
‘ian understanding of econo- 
■. Ak; issues and political reali- 
'-il^and feels that Singh will ■ 
9 better . PR man than a 
>||ri^||$tiaiOf. IC,'Natwar Singh 
lnMU;|^ded out about tak- 
he declined, 
remain in 


, ' . ' 

■ Utose wliio liye'-by, 
patronage- . : .aho, 

unfortonataly, httVb.^Vf^qf 
perishing by it,, . x\. '. 

^ it was Su^ 
Baneijee. joim ieci^^ary..iQ, 
the human resouitctfikiiet^ 


.tnent minksIrT^ 
tude of -AtiMh 
twilv Jhxikjx 

^ the ci«^ seiv^^§ilf|£eti^* 
of hai^g .wsv'nidiiik:^'-^ 
with Banode^ 

.had if^ndiittf die bnef.ia- 


k' 






i Undf , tj»e‘ ’ ddtgits \ 
I' widr 1 

I per, 'SSEsiti-^tdi^ Catdiithi . j 






CHECK-LIST 


Friendsakdenemie^xffS.b*3t^ri^' ■ ' 

■ PJV. NorashnlM Rmk Has ndt forgiven Sbaima 
for advising Mrs (itindfil that he,.Rao, be dismlasedkom 
the chief iMn^mhtpotAtdiinPraclesMfivIST^Ifthe. 
replaced by JdlagaM Vengaia Rao. But the Prlfoa Mth^ 
has decided to forget past history for the moment, for 
Sharma Is useful to him in checking the ambitions of Arjun 
Singh. 

■ Thb BharallM JaiMla Parkic LK. Advani faced 
a near revolt vrhan m asked V^n^e Sclndb to go along 
with him to fife B:6'. Swell's nominatiott. An incensed 
Raknata refused, on the grounds that she could not be so 
'dMoyaf! h) S;l>;StiwnfL ThaMrtf'ffof^^ 

. iigreMl n . 

V - ; 

Simla, - 

Ministership du^Bhp^iptiNiki^^ *' ^ 

Singh can relirftfimthdjHi^miiwa ' 


' Hoi’s pmsfeF-raceisajyi/V'ijj^ 
.I^Was scheduMiq^'i^ 
Sin'g^ra' ion 
touri; ^ 

however, reNUQ^i^iiisr^i^-: 
mefacedly, 


■ nwUfkpwllaisTiibGPi^i 

with V.P. Singh aM support 
ttWibnatB Og ismronMi # CRfhoj^ 
I3^(M| has ciosoditt optibiifrbylp^^ 
Cong'raasii);, . 


■ V.P; tli^ isahapi^tiRliim^l 
and ha aPinbtswtsfi BnanWfc'^opMIffi 
candkttbifarfaBrtib ^^ l ^ ^^ 


-If;' 


The leason: 
office wanted 

minikter’s ...j--aoffr^'‘ 
. .certfficate! . ^•,, 'v ■ 

Rai, whOB .iSQi^<pj^.d^;: 
- .thdui^t • for- 

then, re8chlng'«Ccit~!i^/me^: 

tde^^. 




PS 
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m engine needs geed engine oiL 


The oH in your engine works much Wee 
the biood in your body which is 

conlinuousiy purnped around a neiwotk 

of iarge and smoii tubes and comes 
back tc be revitaiized and fiitered. Like 
bioed, a good oli has to keep fiowing 
without ciogging or choking, that may 
cause heart oftocks or engine seizure. 
Smali wonder then, that miilions of 
peopie oround the worid depend on 
Coihol 61 X to extend the iife of their 
engine and keep it fighting fit. The 
internationai formuia of CaMGIX is 


(Ifj 


engineered to protect your engine 
through thick and thin, month otter 
month, under engine conditions 
ranging from Arctic coid to the sizzling 
engine heat and at pressures ranc^ 
upto ten tons per squae Inch. 

That's why we call Coitrol 6 TX 
formulation, a ‘Liquid Engineering' 
marvel - the lifeblood of your engine. 
Use Costrol 6 TX. - a superior SF/CC 
multigrade engine oil and be assured 
of silent, smooth running and longer 
engine life. 
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MASTER 

MANIPULATOR 


Froo! cofsserFMs 1 na?? 
to CIsanaHys the 
evohilfoe oi' 
Marasiniiha Rae and 
Im nevii ceterh? 
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LEfTERS 



A welcome 
break 


I I is a welcome break when 
Sunday docs olT-beat sio- 
rics» instead of the usual poli¬ 
tical ones tor its cover (Super 
model, 2 — S August). Gos¬ 
sip magu/incs keep saying 
that photographers and 
advertising agencies have a 
dilTiciilt time in dealing with 
models. So to read someth¬ 
ing to the contrary was rather 
interesting The (act that 
Mehr Jesia is professional 
and punctual and does her 
job well must have come as a 
revelation to those who had 
lelt otherwise. 

AmitA. Loiwal, Baroda 
(Gujarat) 

■ The aiticle on Mehr Jcsia 
was worth wailing for It 
l(K)k Si M)A> 140 weeks to 
bring hei to the cover page, 
from page 54 m a Nov em¬ 
ber'SO issue 

Thanks a million. 

K.S. Noor, Chilka (Orissa) 

H Mehr Jesia did well for 
hcrselt, even when she was 
still quite young. The super 
model concept evolved only 
after she entered the modell¬ 
ing scene. And, uW now, she 
has lived up to that image. 

The surprising thing is 
that she didn't know about 
her flair for the profession 
till she was well into It aXikI 
she clicked. Today she hap¬ 
pens to be in great demand It 
wasn't ju.st her looks that 
saw her through. Coupled 



M«hr J^sla: In demand 


with it was her dedication. 

Siddhartha Dutta, Ranchi 
(Bihar) 


Quite a feat 


T he article on private detec¬ 
tive Raj Dulari Singh 
made interesting reading (/ 
yn. 26 July— I August). It 
IS indeed an achievement to 
be selected a member of the 
prestigious Council of Inter¬ 
national Investigations (CII) 
and Raj Dulari has proved 
her mettle in being recognis¬ 
ed by the CII. 

SohinI Ray, Mathura (Uttar 
Pradesh) 


Left in the iurch 


I t is indeed surprising that 
while tribals are struggling 
hard for a living, their repre¬ 
sentatives in the Jharkhand 


Mukti Morcha and a few 
other parties, who have been 
fighting for a separate state, 
have left the hapless to fend 
for themselves (Endgame, 

12— 18 July). As a result, 
Lakx) Prasad Yadav, the 
Bihar chief minister, is able 
to exploit the tribals. 

AJay Pratap Singh, Patna 
(Bihar) 


Irresponsibie? 


T he article on the Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri 
Masjid issue was balanced 
and bo\6iVictoryfof'Ram,2 
— 8 August). People like 
V.P. Singh and Mulayam 
Singh Yadav have created 
enough confusion by giving 
a new definition to the uplift 
of the minorities at the cost 
of others without taking into 
account the shortcomings of 


the minority community. 
They seem to welcome 
anything anti-Hindu or anti- 
mandir merely because the 
Hindus are in the majority 
here. 

SandeepMalhotra, Lucknow 
(Uttar Pradesh) 

Dubious 

efficiency 


T o say that P* Chidamba¬ 
ram, the minister who 
recently resigned, was the 
most efficient w ould be 
stretching things too far ( Vic- 
19—25 July). 

Maybe he was not altogether 
clean either. Chidambaram 
had been a standing counsel 



ChMamlNuram: InfluDiitlal 


with the Income Tax (IT) 
department for more than a 
decade. His wife, too, is in 
that position for the last 15 
years. Therefore they were 
in a position to influence the 
IT. 

B.C. Aiyar, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Shame! 


T he recent Sahitya Acade¬ 
my scandal (Sarson da 
scam, 26 July— I August) is 
indeed shameful. It is shock¬ 
ing that the award was given 
to Mehboob’s di 
raat without any of the 
judges having read it. Amri- 
ta Pritam's alibi of being 
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Amrita Prttam: 
unconvincing excuses 

’’ill" sounds more like a 
school-giilish excuse ihan 
an aulhenlic reason lor nol 
lx;ing able lo read ihe book 
II is disappointing that 
these so called iniellectuals 
C4in fall to such mean depths 
L. Deepti, New Delhi 


Challenges to 
meet 


W ith his erudition and 
wide-ranging expe¬ 
riences, Shankar Dayal Shar- 
ma is an outstanding perso¬ 
nality (rZ/c////nZ////n//, 19 — 
25 July. Despite his age, 

Shankar Dayal Sharma: 
great expectations 



Sharma can be relied upon to 
, do a great job as the Presi- 
I dent of the world’.s largest 
democracy. 

But there is a stiff chal¬ 
lenge facing him. Sharma 
has been summoned to ren¬ 
der his services at a time 
when the counii-y is in the 
soup in (he north, north-east, 
south and the west. 

Harldas Chakrabarthi, 

Calcutta (West Bengal) 


Well done! 


I ndian space scientists 
deserve credit for success¬ 
fully launching the INSAT- 
2 A (Up, up and iiwuw 26 
July— 1 August). Their 
hard w(irk has been rewar¬ 
ded, and lor the next decade, 
while the satellite continues 
to serve the country's com- 
munic.ilion and meteorologi¬ 
cal needs, the Indian scien- 
lists will have much to cheer 
about- 

Ishani Gupta, Baroda (Gujarat) 
-- 

Rooting out 

terrorism 

T he KKiting out of terror- 
ism in the Kashmii Val¬ 
ley should be given first prio¬ 
rity , and the army should be 
given a IVee hand, as in 
Assam Elections should 
come only later (Beneath the 
calm, 2 —S August). 

When Afghan Mujahi¬ 
deen and Pakistani troops 
are coordinating their activi¬ 
ties to inspire the terrorists in 
Kashmir, any talk of elec¬ 
tions amounts to putting the 
carl before the horse. 

L KalyanI, Srlrangam (Tamil 


Notdone 


F ormer filmstar Devika 
Rani and her artist hus¬ 
band (Svetoslav Roerich) 
should nol be humiliated 
merely because they are old 
and out of work (To Russia 
in despair, 19—25 July). 



Devika Rml and her hualiand:arawdaal 


Devika as an actress has con¬ 
tributed sufficiently to the 
film industry. After all that 
the couple has done for Kar¬ 
nataka, it would be hardly in 
order lo have the two ageing 
persons leave for Russia. 
Robin Paul, New Delhi 

Confident_ 

M adhu Sapre may not 
have fared too well in 
the Miss Universe contest 
held in Bangkok recently, 
but she deserves praise for 
her confidence, courage and 

Madhu Sapra: bravo 



conviction {The f*irl who 
would he queen, 19—25 
July). Undeterred by her 
poor English, she went there 
feeling proud that she was 
representing her country. 

A. Jacob Sahayam, 
Thiruvananthapuram (Kerala) 

Corruption 

galore 


K arnataka has been saddl¬ 
ed with a government 
which appears to be encoura¬ 
ging corruption at all levels 
ranging from liquor to land. 
Even the Opposition seems 
to be a partner in this arrange¬ 
ment (The caste factor is too 
much in Karnataka,’ 12 — 18 
July). Of late, has the 
bureaucratic steel frame 
become a ‘steal’ frame 
instead? 

0. D’Souza, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Mountain out of 
a molehill 


I t is indeed a pity that politi¬ 
cians have made a moun¬ 
tain out of a molehill over 
the Ayodhya issue (They’re 
hacklibMy — I August). 
The government should 
have requested the Supreme 
Court much earlier to give ijs 
final verdict on the Ayodhya 
dispute. 

0. Patro, Dhenkanal (Orissa) 






















Hero worship 

K. Madhavan is showered with praise by the press 


D OCS ihe press need heroes as 
much as they need villains? Judg¬ 
ing by how the drama of K 
Madhavan, joint director of the Central 
Bureau of Investigation fCBI), has been 
played out in newspapers and magazi¬ 
nes, It would seem so. 

By the canons of newsworthiness, 
Madhavan's decision to seek premature 
retirement was big news. Here was a 
man investigating the horrendous stock 
exchange scam putting in his papers in 
mid-stream J'here was something cook¬ 
ing in the hack rooms of the cavernous 
apparatus of the central government, 
and that something was unsavoury. 

So, with raie unanimity, the press 
decidetl that it had found its hero News¬ 
papers and magazines vied with each 
other to paint Madhavan in the most shin¬ 
ing ol colours Here was a most upright 
officer ol Bofors fame standing up for 
justice and probity, a man who had got 
too near the truth tor the government’s 
comfort, the great "scambusicr" put out 
to grass. 

"Sources close to Mr Madhavan" 
were most helptui in filling in details. 
He could not brook pressures from the 
Prime Minister’s Office (PMO) to go 
slow on the scam cases. He had been tak¬ 
en off the case concerning the chairman 
and the managing director of UCO 
Bank, K. Margabanthu, whose arrest he 
had recommended. Here was the noblest 
CBI officer denied promotion because 
he did not belong to the hallowed Indian 
Police Service (IPS). 

The establishment look some lime to 
strike back, but while the majority of 
publications decided to keep hugging 
their newest hero (The Statesman 
haughtily dismissing the official con¬ 
tradiction of the story it had published), 
.sufficient details began filtering out to 
raise eyebrows. 

Madhavan, it transpired, had known 
Margabanthu well and had himself 
requested his superiors not to be given 
the UCO Bank case, particularly 
bccau.se his hands were full investigat¬ 
ing the other .scam ca.sc.s. He could hard¬ 


ly have asked for his friend’s arrest. And 
there was the curious case of the alleged 
collusion between the CBI lawyers and 
those of Harshad Mehta, the central figu¬ 
re in the scam, to have him released on 
bail on his birthday on 29 July so that he 
could host a party Did Madhavan have a 
role'^ as is now being suggested by sour¬ 
ces "not close" to Madhavan, 

And there was this curious suggestion 
of an official of the PMO allegedly pres¬ 
suring Madhavan. Who was he? Govern¬ 
ment spokesmen naturally deny such 
pressure, but going by the Narasimha 
Rao government's approach to the 
scam, as opposed to the Rajiv Gandhi 
government's to Bofors, it seems 
far-fetched. 



with rare unanimity, tha 
press dscldsd that It had 
found Its hero. 
Nswspapsrsand 
magazines vied with 
each other to paint 
Madhavan In the most 
shining of colours 


The attributes of the press hero will 
perhaps become clearer after the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee (JPC) has 
completed its labours, but the moral of 
the story is* the fourth estate has failed 
again. It has failed because genuine 
investigative reporting is still in its infan¬ 
cy m the countrv' 

It IS the job of the Opposition parties 
to exploit the government’s discomfitu¬ 
re — as it certainly was — over a senior 
CBI official investigating a mind- 
boggling financial scandal wanting to 
go home It is, however, the job of the 
press to sift all sides of the story' before 
arriving at a conclusion. 

When the story of Madhavan's 
resignation burst, it was tar too import¬ 
ant for the press not to have earned it. 
But to go on relying on one side of the 
story — "sources close to Mr Madha¬ 
van" — for weeks on end while making 
perfunctory enquiries, if any, from the 
other side is not good journalism. 

The real story for the press to pursue 
is the dimension of the scam and the 
range of co-conspirators. Apart from the 
amount of money involved, the cast of 
characters that made the scam possible 
promises to lead one to banks, including 
the Reserve Bank, brokers' firms, civil 
servants and a host of other "helpers" 
making a financial bonanza by exploit¬ 
ing loopholes and the corruption and 
inefficiency of financial policing agen¬ 
cies, encouraged by the mores of antique 
banking methods. 

Here are the makings of India’s Water¬ 
gate waiting to be investigated. But the 
job cannot be performed by a hit- 
and-run policy. Any newspaper worth 
its salt should create a "scam cell", 
assigning a team of reporters full time to 
this one story. Episodic revelations arc 
surely not the answer. The need of the 
hour is painstaking methodical work sift¬ 
ing each lead and pursuing it to the end. 

It will take time, money and hard 
work to get at the truth of how so many 
made so many crores by taking the 
nation for a ride. The easier option, of 
course, is to create a new hero. • 
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■ I would rather be 
destroyed than bow down 
to big money. 

V.R Singh./ twfl/fl Dal 
leader, alleging that 
money had a itart in 
engineering the split in the 
party 

■ This is no way to run an 
organisation which 
promises to fight for the 
cause of justice. 

AjrrSlNGH.Janata Dal(A) 
leader, slating that all 


decisions in the JD were 
taken arbitrarily by V.P. 
Singh 

■ I cannot suffer thi.s 
humiliation anymore. 
There is still some 
self-respect left in me. My 
decision is final. I have 
made it clear that I cannot 
accept the leadership of the 
Janata Dal. 

RamaxrishnaHegde, 
former JD leader, after 
resigning from the 
Karnataka Legislatm 
Assembly 

■ Such scandals'have 
been taking place in other 
countries like Jnpan and 
US, and the p^le there ' 
are used to living with 
these things. But thisha.s 
created a big psychological 
damper in our country for 
some time. 

Manmohan Singr, Union 
finance minister, oh the 
stock market scam 


■ If those days of 1942 
needed the unified force of 
our people to overcome the 
domination of an imperial 
power, the present times 
need the same strength of 
unity of purpose to defeat 
evil forces. 

Nara^umka Rao. Prime 
Minister 


■ Today’s Congress patty 
- isnottheinheritorofthe 
Congress that led the 
freedom movement- 


CfUNOgASH^HAg, 
Samtf/wadlJs^a Party, 1 
Jleader ' - 


Ithasievencometohe 
oece^aa »loittlne thing.' 
But myqpntK^MMe-dodsaV 
trMifajka(e:ithj|^ . , 


. UnhnsnMsMt'i^cIvii 
ayli^hstiiPtdtaiirtttn . ; . 


R« iMmi/mTiuisafisM 


■ I hope the people now 
feel that even if one 
member of the team wishes 
to be the villain, his 
so-called villainy can 
hardly have any impact as 
cricket is a team game. 

Ravi &iAsrm. rest 

cricketer, claiming that 
memories of the World 
Cup are a thing of die past 

■ Baldis bold and bold is 
gold. 
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IT'S A LAW ABOUT SAFETY. 


he nest of the weaver bird is an 
architect's dream. 

The bird meticulously weaves the 'floor' of 
the nest and then builds arches - just like the 
pillars of a house. It then proceeds to fill-in 
the spaces between the arches. 

The result is a design built for safety, 
against the elements. 

At Maruti, Safety is inherent in car 
design. 

All vehicles are guided by international 
standards of safety. The Maruti car has passed 
strict safety and emission tests in France before 
being exported to Europe. 

The basic feature of safety is the nest-like 
Monocoque body. The design incorporates 
"crumple zones" that absorb the intensity of 
impact without harming the passengers 
inside. 

Fiead-restraints provide support to the 
neck in case of any whiplash action on 
collision. 

The windscreens are made of 
"zone-toughened" safety glass that fragment 
into rounded edges on impact, rather than 
jagged ones that could cause injury. 

Nevertheless, prevention is the best means 
of safety. 

Each vehicle has the thoughtful provision 


for seat belts. 

Wide windshields and windows improve 
visibility and driver reflexes. 

Large headlamps help increase night vision 
for the driver; bright rear lights help others 
notice the vehicle well in advance. 

All Marutis have a secondary lock 
mechanism to prevent accidental opening of 
doors. 

The vehicles also incorporate a fail-proof 
"dual circuit" braking mechanism, that 
prevents skidding and swerving on wet 
surfaces. 

And Finally, in motion, the engine is 
responsive enough to get you out of tight 
spots. 

The reassurance of M aruti. 

A home is built to last a lifetime. Buying a 
car should be seen in the same perspective. 
Offering a total package of long-lasting value. 

And Maruti fits the bill. Dependable, 
economical and technologically up-to-date. 
Ergonomically designed for the sheer pleasure 
of driving. Plus safety features that are inherent 
in the design and engineering. 

Nobody knows better than the 800,000 
Maruti owners. 

They've chosen well. And invested wisely. 

Without compromising on safety. 
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IT'S warn IT 


SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


Quit India Movement 

The memories are still fresh hut the spirit is dead 



It must feel won¬ 
derfully superior 
to rise above 
banality, to sneer 
at the obvious toke¬ 
nism of the Qtnt 
India Movement 
celebrations, and 
to echo Aruna 
Asaf All's trite 
observation: “The young today do not 
have the idealism...we had.” To be out of 
tune, out of step and aloof is the divine 
prerogative of the elite. And this detach¬ 
ment has been maintained by offering to 
the nation a highly sanitised version of 
the abortive August krami. Not least 
because the real story is too stark for 
universal viewing and, more important, 
not bereft of an unreal degree of contem- 
poiary relevance. 

It was not very different in 1942 and it 
IS not very different now. India’s pro¬ 
gressive elite, the type whose name you 
are likely to encounter in an anti-Ram 
Janmabhoomi petition of the Safdar 
Hashmi Memorial Trust, has not been 
able to conceal its profound unease with 
the Quit India Movement. 

On the face of it, there are good rea¬ 
sons for scepticism. The patron saint of 
progressive thinking, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
for example, never really shared the 
Mahatma’s insistence that the beleaguer¬ 
ed imperial power should leave India to 
god and anarchy. He went along 
grudgingly, but did not flinch from 
expressing his distaste for “the impromp¬ 
tu frenzy of the mob'*. 

Finally, no amount of secularist nega- 
tionism can whitewash the equally 
treacherous role of the Muslim League 
which begaTi with the celebration of 
Deliverance Day after the resignation of 
the provincial Congress ministries from 
office in 1939. and culminated in its 
direct encouragement to the Muslims of 
north India and Bengal to play Ra/akars 
for the Raj. 

N or does the tale end with the narra¬ 
tive of betrayal. Numerous studies 
of the Quit India Movement by histori¬ 


ans have helped unravel a pattern behind 
what British administrators fell was the 
biggest explosion since 1857. First, that 
front-ranking Congress leaders had little 
or no opportunity to direct the course of 
the movement. A vigilant Raj forestall¬ 
ed that possibility by arresting the entire 
top brass within hours of the famous 
announcement at the Gowalia Tank Mai- 
dan in Bombay. Bereft of the high com¬ 
mand, the initiative naturally pa.ssed on 
to local Congressmen and students who 
were less concerned with the niceties of 
rhetoric and the choice of tactics. 

Second, draconian policing and pre¬ 
emptive retaliation by the authorities 
more or less ensured the larger cities 
were only marginally affected by the 


explosion. There may have been a few 
demonstrations, and acts of sabotage 
and arson in Ahmedabad, Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta and Lucknow, but the movement 
really struck roots in the mofussil, in 
places such as Monghyr, Azamgarh, Bal- 
lia, Tamluk and Satara, where George 
Orwell’s eloquent anti-fascist broad¬ 
casts from London were neither heard’ 
nor appreciated. 

The rhetoric of mofussil and rural dis¬ 
quiet needs particular elaboration if only 
to highlight the significant mismatch bet¬ 
ween the language of politics at the top 
and at the grass roots. This is a recurrent 
problem with mass movements — con¬ 
temporary ones included — and poses 
the dilemma of whether or not there is 
















any happy meeting ground between elite 
and subaltern levels of discourse. For 
example, while the progressives were 
alarmed by the march of fascism in Euro¬ 
pe and the sweep of Japanese militarism 
in Asia, the villagers of Ghazipur had a 
very different perception of the war, and 
sang: 


anwala Bagh.' Our sarkar says that she 
is fighting for freedom. Hiller says: 
‘Why do you not give freedom to India'." 

O nce the Mahatma's call to "do or 
die" (karen^e ya marenf^e) was 
broadcast throughout the country, the 
professed goal of non-violence and the 



San chalis ka naya zamana. Hitler 
khel raha Holi, 

France khatam, England ki naiya 
da^ma^-daf>maf^ doli 

(The new dawn of 1940: Hitler is cele¬ 
brating Holi; France is finished and 
England’s boat is shaking.) 

The morality of Nazi aggression also 
lent Itself to convenient interpretations. 
According to a political department file 
of 1941 entitled, ‘Collection of bad bits 
from speeches by Congressmen', 
Dukalooram Kurmi, a small-time Con¬ 
gress activist from Bilaspur, was report¬ 
ed as telling a village audience: "It is 
heard Herr Hitler is being asked as to 
why he kills small children. He replies, 
‘Because you caused bloodshed in Jalli- 


philosophy of turning the other cheek 
took a convenient back seat. As determi¬ 
ned Congressmen and others marched 
on railway stations, kotwalis and collec- 
torates, they shouted, "Bajrang Bali ki 
jai, Gandhiji ki jai." The songs loo reflec¬ 
ted a new mood: 

Shahidon ke khoon ka asar dekh lena; 

Mitayenfie zalim kaghar dekh lena. 

Jo khiid garaj goli chalayenge hum 
par. 

To kadmon men unka hi sardekh lena. 

(See the results of martyrdom. We 
shall destroy the refuge of the tyrant. 
And if self-seekers should fire upon us, 
you will find their decapitated heads at 
our feet.) 

Kya Bhagat Singh, bhaiyon, yun hi 


hhulaya jayega? 

Be.sh keemat lal kya yun hi lutaya 
jayega? 

Kaat kar sar jarge ka, aur phunk kar 
England ko. 

Nok par hhale ke Churchill ghumaya 
jayega. 

Bank Imperial, khajane, dak khane 
loot lo; 

Kotwali aurkacheri hhi Jatuya Jayega. 

(Will Bhagat Singh be forgotten so 
easily brothers?AVi11 our treasured lal 
have been sacrificed for noihing?AVe 
shall cut off George's head, and finish 
England with fire and the sword/And 
hoist Churchill aloft on the point of a 
spear./Go out and loot the Imperial 
Bank, treasuries and post offices/Police 
stations and courts too will be razed to 
the ground.) 

These examples of rhetorical flam¬ 
boyance (borrowed from the researches 
of Gyanendra Pandey and Chandan 
Mitra) can be multiplied, but there is lit¬ 
tle percentage in arguing that the Bhojpu- 
ri ditty from Ghazipur is more indicative 
of the real nature of the 1942 movement 
than the dignified stridency of the Mahat¬ 
ma’s speech in Bombay or the angui.sh 
in Jawaharlal Nehru’s writings. 

Looking at any one set in isolation 
can contribute to a very partial under¬ 
standing of the dynamics of popular 
mobilisation. The mass lynching of 
RAF officers in eastern Uttar Pradesh in 
1942 was a fact of the movement. But 
this example of bestial behaviour does 
not detract from the greater glory of Quit 
India and its eventual triumph. 

The expressions of undiluted hate and 
the targeting of visible adversaries are 
central to an understanding of politics at 
the base, but it cannot substitute for poli¬ 
tics in Its entirety. The exercise is about 
as relevant as an assessment of Hindu 
nationalism based exclusively on the 
speeches of Sadhvi Rithambara and the 
music cassettes that are played over the 
public address system in Ayodhya. 

The analogy docs not end here. At the 
root of the squeamishness over the full 
story of 1942 is the realisation that a 
movement to redeem national honour 
endowed generously with folk wisdom 
cannot be checked halfway. The torrent 
can be resolutely fought by anti-fascist 
poseurs, communists and Muslim com- 
munalists, but it has history firmly on its 
side. And, who knows, 50 years later, 
we may be confronted with the progeny 
of today's frightened progressives say¬ 
ing "sorry" yet again. • 
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INTERVIEW 


"My blood is 
very thick. No 
one can drink 
it veiy easily" 


Bihar chief minister Laloo 
Prasad Yadav on his 
government, the crisis in the 
Janata Dal, the Ayodhya issue and 
more 


INTERVIE¥VED BY LOUISE FERNANDES/NEW DELHI 


The Side entrance to Bihar Bhavan, a stone's throw 
from the capital's 'Embassy Row', ts nothing short of a 
tamasha. Immaculately^maintatned white cars line the 
driveway and nelas are all over the place. 

You push your way through the outer ring and get cata¬ 
pulted into an antechamber. The object of devotion of even 
more nelas continues to read his English newspaper with 
very great attention. Someone touches his feet, yet not an 
eyela.sh moves. 

You .still haven't reached the .sanctum .sanctorum. Is he 
in? You ask m whi.spers. The atmosphere is catching up 
with you. They look at you with hostility. Till you produce 
the little card that .says: PRHSS. The fingers holding the 
newspaper twitch and an eyebrow i.s raised. Half an inch. 
A message is swiftly sent. And the door opens. 

What a disappointment You go in expecting a Mughal 
durbar. You get instead a spar.sel\ furnished bedroom—a 
double bed flanked by government-issue furniture. A man 
.sits hunched over a table on which is spread the remnants 
of a meal of parathas and baigan and bhindi ki sabzi. He 
continues to eat heartily and beckons you to start the inter¬ 
view. It is 10.30am. 

Laloo Pra.sad Yadav die chief minister of Bihar —Sir 
Galahad to King Arthur V.P. Singh — takes you complete¬ 
ly by surprise. None of that stripped-pyjamas-toni-vest 
look today. His kurla is cn.sply starched and his hair is 
slicked to perf ection. More surpri.ses are in .store for you 
when he starts talking. None of that rough dialect which 
'Comes so naturally to Ram Vilas Paswan and V. P. Singh 
when they play to the gallery. His Hindi is fluent. He even 
lapses into some nicely accented English, and once, in a 
mood of good fun. does a Bombay on you when he .says that 
the BJP "Dilli mein baiihna mangtha!" 

When the tape recorder is off. though, the accent comes 


through again. Ju.st before we end. the scion of a wealthy 
Marwari busine.ss family walks in. laloo is playing to the 
gallery again. He a.sks after the man's young .son and then, 
with a glint in his eye. .says: "You know I never talk about 
family planning." And he laughs at his own Joke. He then 
asks you earnestly: "Why don't they ask the local lalaji 
how many children he has ?" Why only him and other back¬ 
ward and downtrodden castes ? Hts pitch i.s Ju.st right. He 
has Just talked, on record, for half an hour about his par¬ 
ty's mission. And he ends the se.ssion with Ju.st the right 
. emphasis. "We are the downtrodden who will lift the 
downtrodden," he declares. Following are excerpts from 
the intenuew: 

m 

Sunday: At the outset, how do you respond to the com¬ 
ment that there is only one name left in the Janata Dal 
— the name of Laloo Prasad Yadav? 

Laloo Prasad Yadav: Thai’s not true. There are crorcs of 
people in the Janata Dal. Wc arc only here as symbols. 

Q: Pm not talking about the workers. Pm talking 
about the leaders. « 

A: We have got plenty of leaders — V.P. Singh, Sharad 
Yadav, George Fernandes, Bi ju Patnaik and S.R. Bommai. 

Q: Could it he that you have too many leaders and 
hence cannot come to a single decision? 

A: No, no. We are coming to decisions. Our movement 
and the promises that wc have made are all being fulfilled. 
The Congress has been forced to make a Harijan the vice- 
president of India. 

Q: Are you suggesting that a Harijan is going to beco¬ 
me vice-president only because of the efforts of the 
Janata Dal? That they can take all the credit? 

A: Our thinking is that in order to raise the self-esteem of 
the Harijans, in order to remove their inferiority complex, 
you will have to put them at the topmost position, so that 
you can end the discrimination. Take the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Mandal Commission. Now every party is say¬ 
ing ‘we won’t oppose them, but...’ There is always a condi¬ 
tion. Therefore we say that our objective is not only to 
form the government. It is also to work for the uplift of the 
downtrodden. 

Our fight is of a thousand years against the establish¬ 
ment, against discrimination, against 'Brahmin-vad'. We 
want to change the status quo. We are saying that our bro¬ 
thers who arc downtrodden should given special 
opportunities. And this is exactly what the Constitution 
says. It has .said to our Muslim brothers that this country is 
yours; it will be a secular slate, and we will give you full 
protection. We lost our government (at the Centre) 
because we showed the world our secular credentials. That 
is why wc hanged. Texlay there are shortcomings with 
secular credentials in India. 

Q: What kind of shortcomings? 

A: Ayodhya, where the decisions of the court were not 
being heeded. The sentiments echoed at the (recent) Natio¬ 
nal Integration Council (NIC) meeting were being viola¬ 
ted. In the name of religion and of Ram, haired is being 
spread throughout the country. And where the walls of hatr- 
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"There is a 
conspiracy being 
hatched against 
V.P. Singh by 
people in the 
media, by the 
upper classes, the 
Congress. They 
are all in this 
conspiracy against 
this man. This 
man has made 
arrangements to 
open the eyes of 
the people who 
have been sleeping 
for generations" 


cd are bcin^ built, the government is sitting silent. 

Q; And what have you done about it? 

A: We in the Bihar Assembly passed a rcsoliilion that 
action should be taken to save the Indian Constitution and 
the judiciary. 

Q: Are you suggesting that what Narasimha Rao did 
was wrong? 

A: Absolutely wrong! The problem is once again hanging 
over us. The sword of hatred is dangling over our heads. 
Over the head of the whole of India. 

Q: Rao has said there will be a solution within three 
months. Are you suggesting that this will not happen? 

A: What we arc saying is: how' long will these people play 
mischief, and we remain silent? Now they (the BJP and 
VHP) are saying they will take a holiday for three months 
and then start again. 

Q: L.K. Advani has claimed that the VHP is a very res¬ 
ponsible organisation. Are you saying that the inten¬ 
tions of the BJP and VHP arc not clean? 

A: These are all different forms of the same person. They 
are all one — the RSS, VHP and ihe BJP. 

Q: And their intentions are not clean? 

A: Not at all. 

Q; They won’t build the Ram Mandir? They don’t 
want to build It? 


A: They don’t have the mandir in their hearts. They don’t 
revere Ram, no devotion, no love. Their only intention is 
to provoke the Hindu sentiment and to lead them to occupy 
the chair. To capture power. Dilli mcin haifhna mani;ta! 
This is the reason why Ram said to me: these arc all frauds, 
catch them. So I took hold of their rath and IcKkcd it up. 
This is the reason why I say it is only the National Front 
and the communist parties who can decide the destiny of 
this country. For this we have sacrificed in the past and will 
sacrifice again. 

Q: Okay, so we maintain that all goes well with your 
party in Bihar. But what is the state of the Janata Dal at 
the Centre? 

A: This country’s media, vested interests, mafia — these 
are the ten per cent of the country who want to take posses¬ 
sion of all the country’s assets. They have become organi¬ 
sed. Unfortunately, in other stales, we have failed to raise 
the awareness that we set out to create. 

We have failed in UP. The man whom we saw as being a 
recognised leader there (Mulayam Singh Yadav), didn't 
turn out to be correct. 

Q: How did he turn out to be wrong? 

A: Had he picked up the i.ssuc of Mandal...lhc downtrodd¬ 
en — this is what he should have pushed forward. On the 
matter of the mandir, he should have remained aI(X)f frtim 
these devils. 

Protecting the minorities — that is what we have done 
in Bihar. And not with the state machinery or force. People 
— the backwards, Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
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"We are saying that our brothers who are 
downtrodden should be given special 
opportunities. And this is exactly what the 
Constitution says. It has said to our Muslim 
brothers that this country is yours" 


Ca.stes, upper-caste poor people — they have united in 
Bihar and the fight is over. 

Q: Are you saying that you won because of Mandal, 
and Mulayam Singh lost because of the mand/r? 

A: We are against superstition, we are against Ram and 
Rahim so long as it involves blind faith. We are against 
idol worship. I say,‘Burn all the idols.’ Don’t come under 
the spell ofthese hypocrites. 

Q: The drama that Just happened in Delhi — for which 
you have come here... 

A: I came here for the Mandal meeting. Are you referring 
loourMPs—five of them—who just left? They were like 
dry leaves and this was the time of autumn for our party. 

Q; Subramaniam Swamy boasts... 

A: Action should be taken against the likes of Subramani¬ 
am Swamy. 

Q: What kind of action? 

A: Whatever is possible under the law. Make laws against 
such people who lower the self-esteem of Parliament, 
against those who horse-trade with money...Will there be 
enough faith left now in the Lok Sabha ? 

Q: Who is behind Swamy? 

A: There are many Congressmen...wealthy people. Those 
people (the MPs who switched) look Rs 55 lakh each! Five 
lakh for entertainment in the hotel, 20 lakh for the signatu¬ 
re and a further 30 lakh for physical presence. I heard that 
even these people were defrauded. (Untf^hs.) They were 


given genuine notes on top and counterfeit ones below. 
(Laughs heartily.) 

Q: You said earlier that there were plenty of leaders in 
the Janata Dal, led by V.P. Singh. But there are tho.se 
who say he is the greatest failure of the Dal. How do you 
respond to that? 

A: There is a conspiracy being hatched against V.P. Singh 
— by people in the media, by the upper classes, the Con¬ 
gress. They arc all in this conspiracy against this man. This 
man has made arrangements to open the eyes of the people 
who have been sleeping for generations. 

Now people will not be persuaded by means of fgree. 
That’s the reason why they arc after V.P.Singh and the 
Janata Dal. Their mam concern is how to finish the Dal. 

Q: The media have .said that Laloo Prasad and V.P. 
Singh are fighting... 

A: Where is the fighting? Have you felt it here? 

Q: You won’t form a regional party? 

A: Why should we? Ours is a national party. 

Q; Are you still confident that your party, which is a 
national party, will again rule from Delhi? 

A: The Dal is the only party w'hich will rule. The rest will 
not be capable. 

Q: In Bihar, you appear to have given a challenge to the 
forward castes. 

A: I haven’t challenged the forward castes. The poorer sec¬ 
tions of the upper castes arc with me. 1 am not against them 
per se. I am just saying that I would want to restore the 
dignity of our brothers who have been left behind. 

Q: People say that the Bhumihars are thirsty for the 
blood of one Laloo Prasad. Are you worried for your 
own safety? 

A: That they are. But Tm not worried in the least. My 
blood is very thick. No one can drink it very easily. 

Q: Where have all the Yadav leaders been all these 
years? How come they’ve suddenly surfaced in politics 
and power? 

A: They had been suppressed and shunted aside. Daroga 
Rai was a Yadav. D.P. Mandal was a Yadav. 

Q: And now that your raj has .started, when will it end? 

A: It will never end. In fact, it will get stronger and 
stronger. It is gaining momentum. 

Q: People say that Mulayam Singh intends to join the 
Congress. 

A: No, there’s no question of this; there was no such talk. 
Don’t look only at our minor shortcomings. Don’t look at 
the simple little problems. They are all little problems. 
This is all a temporary phase of the BJP (in UP). 

Q: What about the Congress? 

A: Where is the Congress? It is not the same as it was befo¬ 
re. Nothing’s working. They have no leader. It's all over. • 
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_ MANI SHANKAR AlYAfl __ 

Arui^i and Sundaiji 
and Gopyi and Bofors 

Thirty seven days of unexplained cohabitation 


In a few weeks, 
Gopi Arora will be 
retiring from his 
post as India’s exe¬ 
cutive director on 
the board of the 
International 
Monetary Fund. I 
hope he will agree, 
especially in view 
of our joint sojourn in the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office under Rajiv Gandhi, to give 
‘Mani-Talk’ his first on-the-record inter¬ 
view on Bofors after he becomes a priva¬ 
te citizen, bearing in mind, of course, 
that his oath of secrecy will continue to 
bind him even after he writes finis to his 
distinguished career as a civil servant. 
For I have a lot of questions to ask him. 

Let me take you back to that after¬ 
noon of 29 December, 1989, high noon 
for V.P. Singh and darkest midnight for 
Rajiv Gandhi. In response to ceaseless 
prodding from Rajiv Gandhi the previ¬ 
ous day, Prime Minister V.P. Singh 
made a detailed statement on Bofors in 
the Lok Sabha, which included the read¬ 
ing of a note recorded in a ‘Top Secret* 
Bofors file by Rajiv Gandhi as Prime 
Minister. The note was addressed to 
Arun Singh, minister of state for defence 
(hereinafter referred to as MOS/AS) and 
dated 15 June, 1987. 

There is an important background to 
the note that should be recalled. In mid- 
April 1987, Swedish Radio broke the 
story that Bofors had made large unex¬ 
plained payments, amounting to around 
Rs 64 crore, to miscellaneous parties in 
connection with their contract with 
India for the 155mm howitzer gun. 
Within a few days of this revelation, the 
Swedish government agreed, at the inst¬ 
ance of the Indian government, to order 
an enquiry by the Swedish National 
Audit Bureau into the alleged payments. 
The NAB report was received in India 
on 4 June, 1987. Unfortunately, the key 
information required as to who were the 



Arun Singh, as minister of 
state for defence, took it upon 
himself to assure Parliament 
that since agents had been 
explicitly banned from the 
deal, there could be no 
question of any middlemen or 
bribes for securing the 
contract 


recipients and for what services they had 
been paid was witheld by the Swedes on 
the ground that it would violate Swedish 
law relating to commercial secrets to 
divulge that information. 

MEANWHILE, THE media, having 
joyously seized on the phrase "false, mis¬ 
chievous and baseless" with which the 
revelations had initially been described, 
went on a rampage of allegations, repea¬ 
ted, almost on a daily basis, in both 
Houses of Parliament, Arun Singh, as 
MOS/AS, took it upon himself to assure 
Parliament that since agents had been 
explicitly banned from the deal, there 
could be no question of any middlemen 
or bribes for securing the contract. 

We learn from the interview given to 
Ramindar Singh, associate editor of 
India Today, in September, 1989, on the 
eve of the general elections which Rajiv 
Gandhi was to lose, by General K. Sun¬ 
daiji, chief of army staff (COAS) during 
the period of this flurry, that the ministry 
of defence was alt of a flutter in the 
month that preceded the receipt of the 
NAB report about what was to be done if 
the NAB report were to confirm the pay¬ 
ments alleged in the Swedish Radio 
broadcast. Sundarji says that after defen¬ 
ce secretaiy Bhatnagar had broached the 
subject with him, he (Sundarji). having 
given thought to "the pros and cons of 
cancelling the Bofors contract" told 
Bhatnagar orally that he "believed" that 
"if we threatened to cancel the contract, 
there was a 99.9 per cent chance that 
Bofors would cough up the information." 

We do not know to this day what 
either the "pros" were or the "cons" 
because neither in his own account of his 
conversation with Bhatnagar, nor 
elsewhere in his India Today interview, 
nor in the written note read out by V.P. 
Singh in the House on 29/12/89, does 
Sundaiji give the least inkling of the 
tortured weighing of "pros and cons" 
that apparently went on in his head 
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before he arrived at his "99.9 per cent" 
conclusion. 

In his India Today interview, Sundar- 
ji does say, "I analysed the effects of can¬ 
cellation." Now, if Ramindar Singh had 
any further claim to fame than being an 
associate editor with India’s most volu¬ 
minous advertising medium ("Can’t 
find the interview for the ads", did I hear 
you say?), perhaps he would have deign¬ 
ed to ask Sundarji what were the main 
points of his "analysis". He didn't. Rajiv 
did... But I am running ahead of my story. 

Without sharing with anyone his ana¬ 
lysis of the consequences of cancella¬ 
tion, wSundarji was apparently less retic¬ 
ent about asking anyone who cared to 
ask what should be done in the matter. 
Which was that we should threaten to 
cancel the contract, at which the little 
buggers would come clean; and that if 
our bluff were called, take the "extreme” 
step of cancelling the contract "if neces¬ 
sary", in the confidence that "even 
though it was a risk, it was an acceptable 
risk" to be taken in the interests of "natio¬ 
nal honour" 

Now, how can anyone know better 
than a COAS what risks arc "accepta¬ 
ble" and what are not. Yet, even if 
Ramindar Singh did not consider it 
necessary to ask him what those "risks" 
were and what made them "acceptable", 
an MOS, even an MOS/AS, should sure¬ 
ly have ensured a full answer to that ques¬ 
tion before broaching the subject with 
the PM. When the NAB report was 
received, no analysis was made, none 
even asked for, despite Sundarji having 
shot his mouth off, it would seem, to any¬ 
one who cared to ask. 

Instead, MOS/AS, all on his own and 
without any assistance from his COAS, 
wrote off a note to his minister, K.C. 
Pant, requesting the defence minister 
(known in our argot as Raksh Mantn — 
or RM) to put It up to PM. We know 
from V.P. Singh’s statement of 
29/12/89 that RM "signed this note in 
endorsement on 11 June, 1987 and put it 
up to the former PM." 

What did MOS/AS' note say? He 
argued that since the NAB report has 
confirmed payments by Bofors to the 
tune of 1,00,000 SAK (only?) to Anatro- 
nics (that’s Win Chadha’s outfit), 31.5 
million SAK (that’s talking, folks) to, 
probably, the "Lotus" account, and 
175-200 million SAK (the big money) 
as "winding-up" charges to "others", 
"GOI (that’s argot again for Govern¬ 
ment of India) must pursue this matter to 
a logical conclusion..." The logical con¬ 


clusion was not, apparently, the defence 
considerations which an MOS, even if 
he be an MOS/AS, should concern him¬ 
self with but ”in tenm of tlw questions / 
myself had posed in the debate ." (Please 
remember that phrase, folks, for it is 
going to crop up again in a minute). 

THIS LOGICAL conclusion, said 
MOS/AS, was to send the draft letters he 


had had prepared to Bofors and the Swe¬ 
dish government "to our ambassador to 
Sweden for him to deliver. He should be 
told that unless they give us the informa¬ 
tion we want, we'll have no alternative 
but to cancel the contract for the FH 77 B 
155mm howitzer." 

Within days of receiving this note, 
Rajiv Gandhi recorded his comments. 
The world knows what those comments 
were because V.P. Singh read them out 
in the Lok Sabha on 29/12/89. What the 
world perhaps does not know is that the 
note was not drafted by some underling 
and then signed by the then PM but recor¬ 
ded by Rajiv Gandhi in his own hand 
and, much as in the case of MOS/AS’ 
note, without the assistance of anybody 
else. Even as Arun Singh's note wa.s his 


very own, so was Rajiv Gandhi’s respon¬ 
se his ver>' own. 

The difference is that MOS/AS’ 
minute was delivered to the PM within 
minutes, or at most,hours, after it had 
been cleared by RM. we now know from 
V.P. Singh's statement that: 

"Unfortunately, this minute recorded 
by the then PM on 15 June, 1987 was 
received in the ministry of defence only 


on 21 July, 1987, a tew days after Shri 
Arun Singh demitted office on 18 July, 
1987" (emphasis added to stress the 
point). 

In other wt)rds, everything that happe¬ 
ned between the PM, on the one hand, 
and the defence ministry/COAS, on the 
other, between 11 June, 1987 and 21 
July, 1987 was a huge misunderstan¬ 
ding. Rajiv Gandhi thought that the mini¬ 
stry/COAS were working on the queries 
he had rai.sed. No one in the defence 
ministry, ergo nor the COAS, knew 
what the queries were because someone 
had stood in the way of the PM’s minute 
reaching MOS/AS. 

THE QUESTIONS I want to ask Gopi 
Arora, who was the civil servant whose 


We learnt from 
General K. Sundarji, 
chief of army staff 
(COAS) during the 
period of this flurry, 
that the ministry of 
defence was ail of a 
flutter in the month 
that preceded the 
receipt of the NAB 
report about what 
was to be done if the 
NAB report were to 
confirm the 
payments alleged in 
the Swedish Radio 
broadcast 
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job it was to transmit PM’s minute to the 
defence ministry* are: who held up the 
file in PMO? Why? And did the PM 
know? 

I am convinced, subject to correction 
when Gopi is free to answer the queries 
in public and on the record, that the deci¬ 
sion not to transmit the minute to the def¬ 
ence ministry was taken by civil serv¬ 
ants in PMO without the knowledge of 


the PM. This is what comes of coteries 
who confuse between who thfc PM is — 
and who his servants are. 

For if my hypothesis is right — and, 
as 1 have said, I am open to correction by 
my former colleague — we now know 
that when Sundaiji was asked by defen¬ 
ce secretary Bhatnagar "on Friday, 12 
June, I remember the date clearly" to put 
down his views on paper "that day, 1 put 
down ail that I had said earlier. It was 
delivered to Bhatnagar on 13 June." And 
what did the note say? I leave it to Sun- 
datji to give us the gist in his own inimit¬ 
able words: 

"I was convinced that if you threaten 
to screw that contract, everything would 
come out pit-a-pat, sab niklega.'' 

Which was alright, perhaps, for 12/13 


June, 1987, as there were still two days 
to go for Rajiv Gandhi to record his res¬ 
ponse to Amn Singh. Sundaiji himself 
says he does not know who, apart from 
Bhatnagar, saw hrs note, but that his 
note was returned to him after Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi had blown his top at a meeting on 4 
July, 1987, (which Sundarji did not 
attempt — his testimony, as he himself 
says, is based on "heresay"). It would be 


a fair surmise that Bhatnagar had cither 
shown Sundarji’s note to the PM or shar¬ 
ed the gist of it with him. On receiving 
back the note, Sundarji, in sheer disgust 
at his advice not being taken, ordered his 
subordinate to shred the damn note — 
but the lowly subaltern in question appa¬ 
rently did not do so. 

Please note that when all this is happe¬ 
ning, the PM is under the impression 
that the specific queries he has raised in 
his minute on 15 June, 1987, are with all 
concerned in the defence mini- 
stry/COAS’. office. In actual fact, the 
minute has been supressed in PMO with¬ 
out the PM’s knowledge. The COAS' 
note answers none of the PM’s pointed 
queries. The defence secretary does not 
know what those queries are — for the 


good and sufficient reason that the c^iier 
ies have not been transmitted to the def¬ 
ence minister. Nor does RM. Nor docs 
MOS/AS. Nor, of course, does COAS. 

Sundarji then decides to play the bluff 
soldier. Let us see how this happens — 
anil what its con.scquences arc. 

PRESUMABLY WONDERING why 

additional secretary Gopi Arora is una¬ 
ble to secure answers* from the defence 
ministry to the quc.stions he is raising, 
the PM ups the ante and orders his secre¬ 
tary, Serla Grewal, to find out what's 
what in writing from her defence coun¬ 
terpart, S.K. Bhatnagar. The latter, all 
unaN^arc of what is being asked of him 
because PM’s minute of 15 June has 
been supressed in PMO, receives the 
Grewal missive — and hits the panic 
button. 

We owe to Sundarji an indication of 
what Serla Grewal’s letter said: 

"On 14 July, 1 remember the date 
clearly, Bhatnagar walked into my offi¬ 
ce waving a piece of paper. It was a letter j 
from Serla Grewal (then PM's secreta¬ 
ry) saying that the PM was upset that the 
defence ministry had not sent him the 
as.sessmcnt that he had asked for." 

Now, this ambiguous statement could 
be taken in two ways. The defence mini- 
^stry/COAS, not knowing that their asses¬ 
sment was called for on the specific 
points rai.sed in the PM’s minute of 
15/6/87, were under the impression that 
any old assessment would do; the PM, 
on the other hand, under the opposite 
impression that the defence mini¬ 
stry/CO AS were seized for the belter 
part of a month with precisely what he 
wanted, was wondering why that assess¬ 
ment was not forthcoming. No wonder 
he was "upset". Having worked under 
Rajiv Gandhi as long as 1 did, I am glad 1 
was not at the receiving end of the Serla 
Grewal billet doux. 

That is when Sundarji decided to res¬ 
pond with his bluff soldier act: 

"I told Bhatnagar I was going back 
and putting down exactly what I had 
said in my earlier note...I had the note 
(of 13/6/87) retyped, dated it 14 July, 
and had it delivered." 

Can you imagine the PM’s rage at 
being served up again the very note he 
had already rejected as not an.swering 
the queries he had raised? In this tragedy 
of misunderstandings, doubtless it was 
the words that passed which led to Arun 
Singh putting in his papers. 

Three days after Arun Singh had ceas¬ 
ed to be, PM’s note of 37 days earlier 



The questions I 
want to ask Gopi 
Arora, who was the 
civil servant whose 
job it was to 
transmit PM’s 
minute to the 
defence ministry, 
are: who held up the 
file in PMO? Why? 
And did the PM 
know? 
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wa^i tJrlivered to the defence ministry. 
W^e do not know what happened the¬ 
reafter because V.P. Singh, breaking his 
plighted troth to Parliament, failed to lay 
.on the Table of the House all the Bofors 
files. The story, as told by V P. Singh, 
more or less ends with the receipt of 
Rajiv Gandhi’s minute of 15/6/87 in the 
defence ministry 37 days later, on 
21/7/87. 

Meanwhile, it is my bounden duty to 
acquaint you with what Rajiv Gandhi 
asked for — and what the COAS 
supplied. 

Rajiv Gandhi, in his minute of 
I5/6//87, quite properly reprimanded 
his MOS/AS for putting "his personal 
prestige above the security of the 
nation" 


THE REPRIMAND, Isay. was deserved 
because, far from enclosing any detailed 
evaluation by army headquarters of the 
implication.^ of our having to do without 
a gun which the same army headquarters 
had for years been pressing us to acqui¬ 
re, all that MOS/AS had had to say in his 
minute of 11/6/87 about the security 
implications of cancelling the Bofors 
contract was: 

"1 am fully cognizant of the fact that 
this cancellation will have some nega¬ 
tive impact on defence preparedness." 

What the degree and nature of this 
"negative impact" would be he did not 
say. having left It to RM "to confirm 
with COAS whether we can live with 
that". RM, of course, did nothing of the 
sort—with the result that Arun Singh’s 
recommendation that the contract be can¬ 
celled reached the PM without anyone, 
apparently, having considered what the 
implications of such a cancellation 
would be. 

Rajiv Gandhi spelt them out with the 
kind of patient suffering one reserves for 
a particularly recalcitrant child: 

■ Has he evaluated the actual position 
vis-a-vis security? 

■ Has he evaluated the financial loss of 
a cancellation? 

■ Has he evaluated the degree of breach 
of contract by Bofors, if any ? 

■ Has he evaluated the consequences 
for all future defence purchases if we 
cancel a contract unilaterally'^ 

■ Has he evaluated how rival manufac¬ 
turers will behave in the future? 

■ Has he evaluated how GOI prestige 
will plummet if we unilaterally cancel a 
contract that has not been violated? 


RAJIV WAS delighted that "the Swe¬ 
dish audit report upholds GOI’s position 
and docs not contradict it". And so he 
ordered that, in furnishing the evalua¬ 
tions asked for, "what wc need to do is to 
get at the roi^ts and find out what precise¬ 
ly has been happening and who arc 
involved". 

And instead of receiving precise 
answers to precise questions, because 
someone suppressed his minute for 37 
long days in PMC), he ended up with 
being served, not once but twice over, 
the live-paragraph balderdash penned 
by Sundarji. We owe V.P. Singh a deep 
debt of gratitude for having revealed the 
full text of the COAS’ breathless pro.se. 



Rajiv was delighted that "the 
Swedish audit report upholds 
GDI’s position and does not 
contradict it". And so he 
ordered that, In furnishing the 
evaluations asked for, "what 
we need to do is to get at the 
roots and find out what 
precisely has been happening 
and who are involved" 


Para one recalls the discussion in 
Arun Singh’s office that morning (14 
July) and says he is setting out below 
"my views on the strategic implica¬ 
tions". Para two says it is "essential that 
we get the full information" — but noth¬ 
ing about the "strategic implications" of 


getting it or not getting it. Clearly, our 
C^OAS fancies himself an expert on eve- 
lything — other than strategic defence 
implications, which is all he is supposed 
to bother his pretty little head with. He 
also offers the laughable suggestion that 
if Bofors is only asked "they may readily 
give us the information". (Apd here I’d 
been saying that we must devise an IQ 
lest for COAS’s: anyone who scores 
than the stipulated minimum 
should be disqualified!) He then argues 
in para three that since Bpfors has 
"invested huge amounts, installed a 
large workforce and commissioned a 
numberof sub-contracts" they will crum¬ 
ble at "a threat to cancel the contract". 

Para four brings Sundarji to the awa¬ 
kening that the threat might not work, 
that Bofors, instead of coming to us 
crawling on their knees, might yet take 
us to the cleaners. In the "worst case" sce¬ 
nario of a cancellation (note he is still 
hoping bluff will work — as, in Opera¬ 
tion Bluesiar, which he commanded, he 
thought bluff would bring Bhindran- 
wale crawling out of the Akal Takht), 
Sundarji says, "I believe" (not, you will 
note, a scientific assessment backed up 
by maps, charts, tables and all the para¬ 
phernalia of a serious assessment, just a 
belief), "I believe," quoth he, "that the 
delay in the procurememt of 155 mm 
guns would perhaps (buck up man, 
what’s all this "perhaps" about: yes*—or 
no? Be a soldier, man) be about (again 
"about" — more; or less? Answer!) 18 
months to two years." How does he 
know? Sundarji either does not know or 
will not tell. 

And in his final para (that’s all, folks) 
"in the interest", he says, of "vindicating 
National Honour" (his caps) — who 
made him the thekedar of National 
Honour, with or without caps, we don’t 
know—but without any military assess¬ 
ment of implications and options, Sun¬ 
darji gives the one piece of advice which 
neither training nor experience nor 
expertise nor his place in the hierarchy 
qualifies him to give — "we apply full 
pressure on Bofors to part with the 
information". 

What could Rajiv do but leave Sundar¬ 
ji to moulder in his "Alcatraz" deluding 
himself with heroic visions of someone 
depriving him of his "life and bloody 
liberty". No one then, now, or ever had 
anv intention of doing ^o. All he was ask¬ 
ed for was a military as.sessmcnt — and 
he did everything else but give it. • 

(The views expressed in this column are those of its author 
— and no one else) 
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Blood, sweat and feai^i 


Afghanistan is engulfed in fresh turmoil 



To nobody’s surprise 
Afghanistan has 
blown up all over 
again. In fact, the* 
fighting and upheaval 
in Kabul, which are 
raging as I write this, 
have been the worst in 
that perennially turbulent country. Noth¬ 
ing like this had hit the Afghan capital 
I even at the height of the decade-long 
war following the arrival of the Soviet 
tanks and troops. 

Nor, judging by the current trends, is 
there any likelihoexi of the conflict abat¬ 
ing in the near future. Escalation is more 
likely. The reason for this is simple. Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar, the fundamentalist 
of all fundamentalists and a favourite of 
Pakistan, is a man who has unleashed 
the Armageddon. He is wholly dissati.sfi- 
ed with the current situation and wants 
to be the sole master of Afghanistan. 
Ideology, however, is not the only ele¬ 
ment in his strategy. Tribalism is an 
equally powerful factor. Hekmatyar 
represents the Pakhloons who have been 
in power ip Kabul in the past even 
though they do not form a majority of 
the Afghan population. 

Now,,however, power in Afghanistan 
vests in an interim set-up in which other 
tribes share considerable power. The 
man who has become a particular thorn 
in the side of the fundamentalists is 
General Dostum, an Uzbek, who was 
with the. previous pro-Soviet regime 
until practically the eleventh hour. He 
changed sides at the last moment but, 
today, wields considerable influence 
and authority in the new set-up. 

Dostum derives much of his strength 
from the even more powerful defence 
minister, Ahmed Shah Masood, the 
legendary lion of Panjsheer. He always 
fought on Afghan soil and never sought 
refuge or even a breather in Pakistan. He 
is doubtless the dominant figure in the 
present power structure. He is also a 
Tajik. Across the border from his 
stronghold lies the Republic of 
Tajikistan. 

With all that, it was hoped that dispar¬ 


ate groups would somehow coexist 
under the umbrella of the interim govern¬ 
ment in which Rabbani, an independent 
leader of an independent group of Muja¬ 
hideen, is President and Farid, a nomi¬ 
nee of Hekmatyar, is Prime Minister. 
But that has obviously not been possible. 

The first sign of the coming storm 
was visible some days ago when Yunus 
Khalis, another group leader of the frag¬ 
mented Mujahideen, left Kabul and 
arrived in Peshawar, the city where he 
and other pro-Pakistani Afghans had liv¬ 
ed for years. He declared that Kabul was 



being niled by the ministry of defence 
wliibh, in turn, was being tun by 
”ex-eommunists". 

' Even Fibid, the Afghan Prime Mini* 
ster, has been in Islamabad, accompani¬ 
ed by no fewer than four Cabinet mini¬ 
sters. They are bemoaning the situation 
but are unable to suggest what might be 
done. For, it is now clear that even if Hek¬ 
matyar is able to get an upper hand in 
Kabul, which is not going to be easy, he 
would have a series of uprisings on his 
haAds,^ including some right on 
Pakist^’s doorstep at Toricham. 

This is what has caught our Pakistani 
friends in a cleft stick. There had, in the 
beginning, been a lot of rejoicing in Paki¬ 
stan that the Afg^ issue had been settl¬ 
ed to Pakistani satisf^ion. Now, it 


turns out diat this is not the case. That, 
however, is nothing compared with die 
real danger that prolong^ hirmoil and 
tribal bl^-letting will almost certainly 
spill over into Pakistan. 

There are Pakhtoons on both sides of 
the Durand Line. They do not recognise 
the division. Too many Afghans are still 
in Pakistan and Pakistan's political'patt¬ 
ies have got hopelessly mixed up with 
intra-Afghan feuds. Pakistani liberals 
and sensible strategists are deeply distur¬ 
bed. But in the all-powerful Inter- 
Services Intelligence, the prevailing 


Nothing Ilk* the 
latest round of 
fighting and 
upheaval In 
Kabul has hit the 
Afghan capital 
even at the 
height ef the 
decade-long war 
following the 
arrival of the 
Soviet tanks 
and troops 
there 


mind-set still is that with a litde more 
effort Pakistan can perhaps install Hek¬ 
matyar as Afghanistan's supreme mier! 

India also.has a cause fdrworiy%adit 
would be wrong for us to gloat over 
Pakistan’s difficulties which include a 
difference of opinion with Iran and per¬ 
haps the United States. Turmoil in 
Afghanistan also makes it very difficult 
for the Pakistanis to get to the new arena 
of their interest: Central Asia. 

However, in the past, we had worry 
only about tte danger of Afghan Mujahi¬ 
deen of various nationalities trying to 
infiltrate into Kashmir. Renewed fight¬ 
ing within Afghanistan might lessen 
that menace. .But if chaos begins to 
spread from Afghanistaui to Pakistan, it 
would not stop there by any means. • 
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So what? 















In this day and age of £ist growth stories, you have to 
take some with a pinch of salt. 



So the difference is that we have grown 400 times in 
the past two decades to a turnover of Rs 1964 crores. 

So we’re now investing Rs 5000 crores in 
21 concurrent projects. Almost half of which amount 
represents internally generated resources. And our joint 
venture abroad will make up India’s largest overseas 
investment. 

So our diverse product mix includes plastics, synthetic 
rubber, synthetic fibres, fibre intermediates, 
chemicals... Produced in 30 plants, utilizing technology 
tie-ups from nine countries. Serving growing mass 
markets. 

So our current turnover of Rs 1964 crores will more 
than double in the next five years. And we’ll continue 
to be the largest petrochemical company in India. 

So we were rated the "World’s Best Performing 
Petrochemical Company" by Chemical Insight, London. 

So what more? 

Indian 

Petrochemicals 
VHV Corporation 
Limited 

WHAT A REAL BLUE CHIP OUGHT TO BE 
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Bureau-crazy 

Politics, ambition and corruption are corroding the iron frame of 

the Indian civil service 


V ictimisation. Politicisation. 

And corruption. The old 
enemies of the bureaucracy 
have returned. And going 
by the evidence of the last 
two years — with a vengeance. More 
than any time before, the civil service 
that Sardar Patel endearingly described 
as the "iron frame of India" is under 
threat of corrosion. And this is happen¬ 
ing at a juncture when the country is 
becoming less and less governable and 
more strapped for cash. 

In state after state, this is the story. 
Take terrorist-tom Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. The civil administration has collaps¬ 
ed and IAS officers arc facing all kinds 
of threat...and allegations. Ashok 
Jaitley, the state's additional chief secre¬ 
tary (finance), was summarily transferr¬ 
ed to Delhi's Kashmir House last week 
while the baseless innuendo did the 
rounds that he sympathised with the mili¬ 
tants. It is another matter that he and the 
Governor, Girish Chandra Saxena, arc 
sworn enemies. 

In Punjab, there is a police raj and 
administrative officers have been sideli¬ 
ned. Even an elected chief minister such 
as Beam Singh sees little scope of revers¬ 
ing the situation. 

Ditto, Assam. 

In Uttar Pradesh, the set-up has been 
subverted by the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(B JP) government. And this led to a piqu¬ 
ant situation last month when the district 
magistrate, R.N. Srivaslava, in collu¬ 
sion with Lucknow, said that he could¬ 
n't authorise the forcible eviction of the 
karsevaks in Ayodhya as this could lead 
to trouble. Never mind that the Allaha¬ 
bad High Court's order was being flout¬ 
ed in the process. 

Tamil Nadu’s officialdom, of course, 
is at the mercy of the iron butterfly, 
Jayalalitha. And in Bihar, Laloo Yadav 
has absolutely terrorised the 
bureaucracy. 

I t has never been so bad. Independent 
India inherited the permanent civil ser¬ 
vice from the British But under Patel, it 





S.W. SHIVESHWARKER 


"If the top level (of the bureaucracy) is corrupt, do not 
expect the lower levels not to be corrupt" 


had little reason to complain. He ensur¬ 
ed that whatever the politicians did or 
thought, the bureaucracy would func¬ 
tion without hindrance. 

"The founding fathers," explains 
B.G. Deshmukh, a former Cabinet secre¬ 
tary and retired bureaucrat, "were 
influenced by the British tradition and 
experience not only in many aspects of 
our Constitution but also in their 
approach towards the role of the 
bureaucracy. In turn, the senior civil ser¬ 
vants served the founding fathers faith¬ 
fully and competently." 

Nehru and Lai Bahadur Shastri main¬ 
tained the same outlook towards civil 
servants. But in the late '60s, the situa¬ 
tion changed. The Congress was routed 
in the no^ in 1967 and Indira Gandhi, 


who had completed just about a year in 
office as Prime Minister, was shaken. 
She dropped the developmental priorit¬ 
ies of her father and concentrated on 
rebuilding the party and consolidating 
her power-base. 

The Congress was unfit for this pur¬ 
pose. Its field cadres were weak. So she 
turned to the bureaucracy for help. And 
when smaller patties saw the mammoth 
Congress doing this, they too followed 
the example. The politicisation of the 
bureaucracy had begun. "It'came to be 
used as a provider of employment and 
conferring patronage ob the faithful," 
says Deshmukh. 

By 1976, the bureaucracy was pander¬ 
ing to all manner of political claims. OfTi- 
cers began to collect funds for the parties 
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and those who refused were subjected to 
vindictive transfers. And when Emer¬ 
gency was finally imposed, Mrs Oandhi 
had a perfectly supine bureaucracy. "It 
was expected to last long," recalls Ya.sh> 
want Sinha, a former finance minKster 
and bureaucrat. "So when officials were 
asked to go on their knees, they started 
to crawl (a phra.se incidentally used for 
the press of that time)." A pattern had 


the V.P. Singh regime and Bofors 
investigators such as Arun Jaitley, the 
lawyer, and Bhu^ Lai, the former chief 
of the Enforcement Directorate. N.K. 
Singh, now in the finance ministry, was 
widely thought to be Chandra Shekhar’s 
blue-eyed boy who was being groomed 
for the po.st of Cabinet secretary. That 
way, V.P. Singh had Vinod Pande; 
Rajiv Gandhi, Gopi Arma; and Indira 


gesofconuption. 

And at the Centre. P.K. Thungort, the 
junior industry minister, set an example. 
News reports say that his sons were keen 
on a commercial flat in Yashwant Place, 
Chanakyapuri {New Delhi's diplomatic 
row), being occupied by the Servants of 
India Society. The flat is owned by the 
New Delhi Municipal Committee 
(NDMC) whose administrator is 
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NIRMAL MUKHERJEE 



B.G. DESHMUKH 






'^The IAS training today is more theoretical while we had "The training systoni diould 

practical training" be more tuned to what is 

happening" 


been established. 

This carried right through the first 
Janata government, in Indira Gandhi’s 
triumphant years, and in successive regi¬ 
mes of Rajiv Gandhi, V.P. Singh, and 
Chandra Sekhar. P.V. Narasimha Rao’s 
regime has not been immune either. S.P. 
Shukla was informed by Manmohan 
Singh around midnight, last October, 
that he was ho more the flnance secreta¬ 
ry. His fault; he disagreed with parts of 
the reform package. Deepak Nayar, an 
economist, was also eased out fora simi¬ 
lar feason. And now, CBI’s Madhavan 
is the last to fall. 

O f course, the bureaucrats have not 
all been innocent. Madhavan, how¬ 
ever, wrongly, came to be identified wjth 


Gandhi, P.N. JJaksar, G. Hartha-sarthy 
and, lastly, P.C. Alexander. 

And yet, their association was based 
on a loose concept of power-sharing. "A 
Prime Minister does require a non¬ 
politician for advice." said an official,' 
"and the bureaucracy had a large pool of 
talent." But at lower levels, the associa¬ 
tion of politicians and bureaucrats took 
worse forms. Occasionally, they beca¬ 
me partners in questionable enterprises. 

>^n Karnataka’s chief mihister S. 
Bangarappa sacked his Cabinet secreta¬ 
ry, M. Shankamarayanan, in January 
1991, he replaced him by someone who 
comes closer to his way of thinking: J. 
Alexander, who was not only raided by 
the income tax authorities .but also 

. investigated by.,the i^K .Ay^K^ on 


Ramesh Chandra. 

After ascertaining these facts, the 
minister apparently got into the act. He 
offered to make Chandra the managing 
director of Maruti Udyog Ltd (MUL) if 
he agreed to evict the Society. Chandra 
kept his part of the promise, 

But before Thungon could execute 
his part, the story broke in the press. 
Observes S.W. Shiveswarker, a retired 
Indian Civil Service (ICS) officer; "It i.s 
a cla.ssic case of you scratch my back 
and I will scratch yours." 

C handra’s colleagues in the service 
.see it differently, though. They say 
he fell victim to an overweening ambi- 
.tion, nothing more. "It is a vicious 
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The allegation 


bureaucracy per 
seis politicised is 
not true. A 
bureaucrat will 
have to implement 
the politician’s 
decision whether 
he likes it or not. 
We are living in a 
system where the 
politician makes 
the decision and 
the bureaucrat 
implements it" 
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cyclc<" observed a senior official. "Pro- 
motbn chances are very limited atid the 
politician knows this. So in return for 
opening a slot, he gets you to commit tra 
other irregularities. If you don’t comply, 
you are damned." 

This is not to say there aren’t any 
upright officers left. “But there is a grow¬ 
ing realisation that it is not worth the 
bother to resist." confe.ssed a young IAS 
probationer, candidly. His feeling was 
articulated by Sinha, who said: "An IAS 
officer is bom in competition and lives 
in competition. Many of them feel that if 
they do not make money, others will." 

Such rationalisation has produced 
shocking results. The Maharashtra 













He feels that an IAS officer is born in 
competition and lives in competition 


He resigned because of pressure brought 
on him to go slow on the securities scam 


re director in the Bihar Slate Coopera¬ 
tive Marketing Union, was nabbed in a 
case where fake and substandard inputs 
were purchased and several illegal priva¬ 
te firms were given supply licenses. 
Again, K. Srinivasan, managing direc¬ 
tor of Orissa Mining Corporation, was 
charged in a deal regarding purchase of 
so-called Lynx machines. This apart, the 
CBI and vigilance departments have 
arrested at least a score of senior IAS offi¬ 
cers on charges of corruption in the last 
two years. 

Su.spicion rcsis'on a much larger num¬ 
ber But the CBI can’t convict a majority 
of them because of the special constitu¬ 
tional protection given to bureaucrats. 
They cannot bedismis^^ed or reduced in 
rank except by an ehquiry where they 
will have to be heard. This is a fair law to 
^lecl the innocent, but the corrupt also 
^et away. 


W hat is to be done, then? Fear is not 
the key — and punishment not the 
answer— because corruption has beco¬ 
me systemic and it involves seniors and 
juniors alike. In Shiveshwarker’s 
words: "If the top is corrupt, do not 
expect the lower levels not to be cor- 
rupL" Can change in the basic raining of 
bureaucrats make a small difference? 
Possibly. 

When the British trained ICS officers, 
they foitoi^ two objectives: revenue 





collection and maintenance of law and 
order. This was the way of the imperium 
and it was rejected after Independence. 
But it was not until the Sixties that India 
established a. proper school for 
bureaucrats in Musscxjrie. And the cour¬ 
se was—and still is—heavily theoreti¬ 
cal. A) Basic economics for administra¬ 
tors. B) History and Indian culture. C) 
Law. D) Political concern and constitu¬ 
tional law. And E) Public administra¬ 
tion, management and behavioural 
sciences. 

"The IAS training," said Nirmal Muk- 
hcijee, former Punjab Governor and 
Cabinet secretary and an ICS officer, "is 
more theoretical while we had practical j 


training." Adds Shiveshwarker: "The 
ICS officers were not afraid of danger or 
hardship and hardly deterred 6y isola¬ 
tion." Few among them hankered for a 
secretarial job because it attracted the 
epithet "sofa-snake". 

The ICS was a field service. The IAS 
was also conceived as one. But as more 
power centralised in Delhi and the state 
capitals, priorities changed. The horse- 
riding district collector became desk¬ 
bound. And he discovered other ways of 
reaching the top than by serving his dis¬ 
trict well. Deshmukh is confident that it 
is still not loo laic, "The training system 
at Mussoorie," he says, "will have to be 
looked into afresh now. The training 
should be more tuned to what is happen¬ 
ing than merely overemphasising the 
cla.ssical situation and approach." 

And the change has to come now. The 
country no longer has the fiscal capacity 
to support a large civil service. 
Moreover, decontrol has robbed many 
senior officers of the ju.stificalion to stay 
in the national or state capitals, or even 
on their jobs. But at the same time, 
restlessness is spreading to large parts of 
India. Said one senior police officer: 
"Soon, you will have only two forces 
that can govern the country: the Indian 
army and the paramilitary agencies." 

The bureaucracy has one last chance 
to prove itself. • 
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Deathtrap 

Notorious poacher Veerappan carries out another deadly ambush 


T he bloodied track that leads to the 
country’s most wanted man, the 
45-year old Koose Munnuswamy 
Veerappan, appeared once again in the 
jungles of Mysore’s Male Mahadeshwar 
hills last fortnight. Left behind from 
what looked like another gory retalia¬ 
tion were the corpses ol six policemen. 
Among those killed were the Mysore dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of Police, T. Hank- 
rishna, ami suh-inspcctor Shakcel 
Ahmed. Both were trailing the near- 
legendary sandalwood smuggler and ele¬ 
phant poacher for some time 
Reportedly, the elusive killer left a note 
ncai llic corpses, in broken ramil, warn¬ 
ing that he\1 "linish olf all those daring 
to trail him 

The ambush was a typical Veeiappan 
ploy, complete with a plaiiled hail nam¬ 
ed K a mala Naik to luie the police parly 
into the death tiap. Naik, however, was 
also killed m the shool-oul. Police sour¬ 
ces conlirmeil that (he Veerappan gang 
had intelligence on police movement 
well m advance This w'as evident trom 
the burikeis that the amlnish party had 
abandoned alter the shoot-out. In 
November last, Veerapjian used a >imi- 
lai ploy to trap and behead deputy loiesl 
consci val(^r. P Srimvasan 

h’or the ciack Special Task Force 
(STF ) — formed in Apt il 1 WO specially 
to catch this elusive killei — this was yet 
another demoralising defeat. Said Ins¬ 
pector (jcncral ol Police, R 
Ramalmgam, who had earlier called the 
incident "sickening and nerve-racking", 
told Si nday: "It is detmitely depres¬ 
sing. But in this wai against Veerappan, 
some battles are won some are lost." 

And the wai is far from over 'Fhc 
modern-day Robin Hood of the 
Salyamangalam-Burgin-Kollcgal forest 
range, spiead over south Karnataka and 
I'amil Nadu, c'ontmucs to evade all 
government efforts to bring him to 
book. That is mainly because he enjoys 
tremendous popular support in the hirest 
areas and police intelligence on his whe¬ 
reabouts arc mininmal. If anything, Vee¬ 
rappan has remained one-up on the 
government strategy to capture him, 
"dead or alive", by inflicting twice the 
damage done to his gang. Forever^ dead 


or captured Veerappan accomplice, 
there are two corpses from among the 
police and forest guards. 

Every time the Karnataka police 
caught or killed any of his men, Veerap¬ 
pan has struck back viciously. Appa- 
renUy, early last month, the police killed 
four of his supporters. And in the next 
four weeks, Veerappan bumped off 14 
policemen, besides a host of forest guar¬ 
ds. Using the thick forests as a cover, the 


policemen were lured to a particularly 
treacherous spoi.near the Tamil Nadu 
border, where the the ambush look 
place. The two senior officers were the 
first to be shot dead as they stepped out 
of their vehicles near the poacher’s place 
of hiding. The rest of the posse were 
done in with grenades and muzzle 
loaders. 

Meanwhile, as angry mobs burned 
down police stations and took out proces¬ 



Veerappan had 
advance intelligence 
on police 
movement . This was 
evident from the 
bunkers that the 
ambush party had 
abandoned 




CommaiMlos on the Voorappan trail: a long road 


sions condemning the state govcmmciil 
for Its inability to save the lives of police¬ 
men. chief minister S Bangarappa 
appeared to have opted for what appears 
to be the ultimate siduiion. In a frantic 
SOS to the Centre, the state government 
requested,that the army be deployed to 
track down Veerappan and the members 
of his gang. .Said the chief minister, "We 
cannot go on losing police officers and 
men in this manner Fhis should be pul 
to an end." So if the Centre agrees. India 
will now have the rare distinction of 
mobilising the army to fight a man. • 

Gauri Lankeah/Bangalore 
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THE MANIPULATOR 


I nscrutable arc the ways of Prime 
Minister P.V, Narasimha Rao. 
Who would have guessed 15 
months ago that an old has-been 
who seemed a pushover would 
turn into a manipulator in the best tradi¬ 
tions of the Hindu epics quiet, cunn¬ 
ing and thorough’^ 

Over a year into his tumultuous term, 
Rao shows every sign oi having master¬ 
ed statecraft. W'orking against heavy 
odds, he has managed to juggle many 
problems at the same time He has held 
his rivals, Sharad Pawar and Arjiin 
Singh, at bay, plodded through four parli¬ 
amentary sessions and a no-lrust vote, 
bra/cned out a ministenal indiscretion 
in Davos, put off a menacing Hindu chal¬ 
lenge in Ayodhya and got away with a 
laissez faire approach to banking opera¬ 
tions resulting in a Rs 3.5(X) crore sccuri- 


From consensus-man 
to Chanakya — the 
evolution of 
Narasimha Rao 


tics scam involving senior bureaucrats 
and ministers. 

Gone is the humility of the Prime 
Minister of P)91. From the leader of a 
minority government in his twilight 
years, Rao has metamorphosed into an 
instinctive survivor brimming with heal¬ 
th and confidence. Having entered the 
most enthralling phase of his olherwi.se 
unglamorous political career in his early 


seventies, Rao today is a politician in his 
prime — a master of stealth, an expert at 
illusion. 

Among his repertoire of tricks is an 
ability never to give himself away, l ake 
his Independence Day appeals to the 
Opposition for "consensus, reconcilia¬ 
tion and development" and his plea for a 
three-year moratorium on all divisive 
issues. All this sounded like vintage 
Narasimha Rao Hxcept that this lime 
round, he was speaking with the defiant 
pride of a conqueror of chaos and crises 
from the ramparts of Red Fort. He didn’t 
seem to be making an appeal to his oppo¬ 
nents within and outside the Congress; 
rather, he was indicting them. 

The .self-righteousness; the obsession 
with playing for lime; the tacit con.sent 
to dissidcnce against disagreeable chief 
ministers; the refusal to defend his rivals 
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on charges of corruption; the fear of con¬ 
fronting leaders who have proved their 
strength in the party; and the readiness to 
sacrifice persons of lesser consequence 
tainted by the securities scam. All this 
and more have gone into the making t)f a 
Prime Minister who cares more about 
surviving his five years in office than 
how he does it. 

C onsider how he dealt with the scam. 

His principal secretary, A.N. 
Vcrnia, is known to have commented on 
the fact that the Central Bureau,of 
Investigation’s (CBI) joint director, K. 
Madhavan, was going slow on the enqui¬ 
ry. This upset Madhavan. But Rao was 
mum. Eventually, Madhavan quit his 
job. Many believe a word of encourage¬ 
ment from Rao for the honest officer 
would have persuaded him to stay keep 
on his job and helped the investigation. 

There are other reasons to doubt 
Rao’s sincerity in bringing the guilty of 
the world’s biggest securities scam to 
book: 

• Rao acquiesced m the resignation of 
his commerce minister P. Chidamba¬ 
ram, after it came to light that he held sha¬ 
res m Fairgrowth Financial Services 
Limited (FFSL), a company whkh 
came under investigation for its role in 
the scam. But he turned a deal'ear to the 
charge against a minister m Karnataka, 
Blasius D'Souza, who held 200 FFSL 
shares and yet refused to quit. 

• There was a gap of almost a month bet¬ 
ween the naming of former Planning 
Commission member V. Krishna- 
murthy and his arrest on 7 August. Sour¬ 
ces in the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO) say that the cx-public sector 
whiz-kid's arrest might have been delay¬ 
ed to avoid an embarrassment to former 
President R. Venkataraman because he 
is a friend of Krishnamurthy’s brother, 
V. Vishwanathan, who edits the famous 
Tamil magazine, Kalki, The authorities 
waited until the President retired on 24 
July before nabbing Krishnamurthy and 
his son. 

I f Rao’s handling of the scam was suspi¬ 
cious, his attempts to discomfit his 
rivals, Arjun Singh and Sharad Pawar, 
were a betrayal. Ever since he edged 
them out in the race for the prime mini¬ 
stership in May 1991, Rao had made up 
his mind that the government wasn’t 
going to be big enough for the three of 
them — unless they were willing to curb ' 



Ever since Rao edged out Arjun Singh and Sharad 
Pawar from the race for the prime ministership in 
May 1991, the PM had made up his mind that the 
government wasn’t going to be big enough for the 
three of them. And he went about systematically 
cutting them down to size 
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their ambiticvis. And he went about sys¬ 
tematically culling them down to size. 
This he did either by maintaining loud 
silences on corrupiion chiirgcs against 
the duo, or by orchestrating protests 
against their every ambitious move. 

Take the Vasai Virar case against 
Pawar. The Bombay High Court found 
the defence minister responsible for 
okaying a government decision without 
"applying his mind" to it. The decision 
involved the allotment of a 3,700 sq. 
metre plot in Malabar Hill, Bombay, 
belonging to the Bal Kalyani Trust, to a 
cooperative society fonned by IAS offi-, 
cers. Pawar’s explanations were adequa¬ 
te: the file had originated when S.B. Cha- 
van was chief minister and it came to 
him a week after he look over as the CM 
of Maharashtra. He had given it his 
approval because there were no adverse 
comments or conflicting views from 
officials or revenue ministers under the 
two governments. But the court found 
the allotment illegal. Pawar’s only fault 
here was that he had been misadvised. 

Rao did nothing to come to the rescue 


of his number two — even though it 
would have cost him nothing in terms of 
credibility. The court had passed no stric¬ 
ture against Pawar. And he could in no 
way be held guilty of corruption. Even 
Opposition stalwarts like Chandra Shek¬ 
har rose to Pawar’s defence in 
Parliament. 

Instead, a free hand was given to 
Pawar-haters in the party to raise a 
demand for his resignation. A.R. Antu- 
lay canvassed for Pawar’s ouster. S. 
Nilangekar Patil, a Rao-backer, is under- 
stcx>d to have helped the effort, loo. Cop¬ 
ies of the Vasai Virar file were distribut¬ 
ed in the capital. The AICC(I) 
spokesman, V.N. Gadgil, a Pawar oppo¬ 
nent, ensured through his connections in 
the I&B ministry (where he had served 
as a minister under Rajiv Gandhi) that 
the judgement figured prominently in 
news bulletins. When N.K.P. Salve — a 
Pawar supporter—protested to Rao, he 
is understood to have replied that his 
I&B minister, Ajit Panja, had no control 
over his own department. But vSalve 
insisted Gadgil was behind it. That elicit- 
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ed a response. The TV blit/ was called 
off. 

Nol just ifuU. A group of 36 MPs, 
including Madan Lai Khurana, K.L. 
vSharma and Sharad Yadav. demanded 
that Pawar step down. Apart from embar- 
.rassing Pawar for a week, the MPs 
achieved nothing. The non-BJP Opposi¬ 
tion MPs, who had put their signatures 
to the statement asking for the defence 
minister’s resignation, did nol even 
know of the details of the case. They 
thought il to be an indictment of Pawar. 
1'hey were understandably silent on the 
floor of the Lok .Sabha when ihe matter 
was raised Finally, it turned out that the 
demand was hatched between Khurana 
and his friend, Antulay — who was 
understood to be acting on the consent 
of Rao. 

Similar assent was given to Rajesh 
Pilot to deliver his broadside against 
Arjun Singh’s letter. And this was 
enough to give Singh a mountain of hate- 
mail Among those who joined the 
attack on him w ere R K. Dhawan and all 
olhei members of the CWC, the chief 
ministers of Punjab and Haryana and 
C'handuliil Chandrakai, Lven Sharad 
Pawar. 

R a<Vs friends suggest that he was not 
always the sultan of intrigue This is 
partly coirect. Alter all, he did ride a con¬ 
sensus to become the leader of a minori¬ 
ty government at a time when the Con¬ 
gress! 1) was or})lianed by the death of 
Rajiv Ciandhi in mid-1991. The country 
had failed to repay its foreign creditors 
and the economy w as in a shambles. The 
election results pul a question on the futu¬ 
re of the Congress, w ith the BJP having 
routed it in the north Rao became Prime 
Minister of a minority government, with 
the BJP as the second-largest Opposi¬ 
tion party and the ruling party in four 
northern states The government still did¬ 
n’t have a majority in the Rajya Sabha. 

Rao had to tread with caution. With 
spcciilation still alive on whether Soma 
Gandhi would enter politics, and the 
Raji\-loyalists Hexing their muscles. 
•Rao had enough trouble wiihin his par¬ 
ty. He aptK'ascd his strongest challenger 
for the prime ministership, Sharad 
Pawar, by offering him the number two 
slot in the Cabinet. 

Arjun Singh, whoTiad backed out of 
the race four days before Rao was sworn 
in, was given the less attractive ptmfolio 
of human re.source development. As for, 
the Oppojiilion — the BJP, the Janata j 
Dal and the left parties — he swore to ! 



consult them all on national issues. In 
order to make his position less preca¬ 
rious, Rao pioini^ed to rule by consen¬ 
sus He changed his lack to "an issue- 
based consensus" by 1992, looking lor 
the left's support on Ayodhya and jhe 
right's support on the economic liberali¬ 
sation programme. 

As the months passed by, the Rao 
government pulled the counti'y out of its 
economic mess in 1991, forced elec¬ 
tions in Punjab in early 1992, wrestled 
with the Ayodhya crisis and securities 
scam, and finally survived a vote of no- 


confidence. The campaign to allow' the 
government to complete its five-year 
term — an argument accompanied by 
briefcases full of money — persuaded 
20 Janata Dal MPs to defect. The split 
was engineered by Subramaniam 
Swamy and Chandra Swami, who were 
both eager to please Rao. That brought 
the smile hack to Rao’s furrowed face. 
The noises the desertions had caused in 
Parliament apart — with the Opposition 
accusing him of splitting their ranks 
with money — he knew he could do 
what he wanted to most of all: survive. 


Gone is the 
humility of the 
Prime Minister 
of 1991. From 
the leader of a 
minority 
government 
Rao has 

metamorphosed 
into an 
instinctive 
survivor 
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Narasimha Rao 
has held his rivals 
at bay, plodded 
through four 
parliamentary 
sessions and a 
no'trust vote, put 
off a menacing 
Hindu challenge in 
Ayodhya and got 
away with a Rs 
3,500-crore 
securities scam 


T he first signs came during (he AH Singh for doing a deal with the Vishwa How this was done is transpa- 

India Congress Committee (AiCC) Hindu Panshad when their Prime Mini- rent...and ludicrous. It was originally 

session m Tirupati Rao tried till the end ster was doing exactly the same thing. Congress general .secretary Nawal 

not to have elections to the Congiess "Rao went too far this time," said a Rao Kishore Sharma's idea that he write to 

Working Committee (CWC) And when admirer regretfully, explaining how the Arjun Singh, pulling him up for weaken- 

his emissaries failed to bring Arjun PM had been outmanoeuvred in the Ayo- ing the Prime Minister at a lime when he 

SinghorSharadPawararound,heconce- dhyagame was trying to do something to resolve 

ded. If he had stopped here, he might He continued- "For a Congress(I) the Ayodhya problem. In this, Sharma 
still have won applause government, dealing with the sant^ and sought the help of his old buddy, K.N. 

But he used a tired old theme He mahatmas directly was the last card in Singh, a Congress socialist and veteran 

lamented that backward castes and w'orn- the pack. The PM has played that and UP Congressman, with whom Sharma 

cn were defeated in the elections to the exhausted his options. If you read the used to stay when he would come to 

CWC. Then one event followed ano- political balance sheet, then his net gam Delhi from Jaipur to rebel against Rajiv, 

thcr As if on cue, his political secretary, is the four-month deadline he's manag- What else did he do to buttress his 

Jitendra Prasad, resigned. Singh and ed to wrest. He shouldn’t have tried to position? First, he fixed Kamal Nath, 
Pawar held out. But they, too, bowed to play VHP politics." one of Arjun Singh’s staunchest sup- 

sheer pressure and forwarded their In the eyes of the Congress, then, it is porters in Madhya Pradesh. In the last 

resignations to Rao, giving him aulhori- the BJP/VHP combine which has gain- Cabinet reshuffle, Rao effected a change 

ty to act as he wished. Not one to take ed from the PM’s efforts to placate the that went almost unnoticed. He took 

chances any more, he accepted their sants and his compulsion to contain Kamal Nath's portfolio (environment) 

resignations with alacrity. And foi good Arjun Singh. and split it quietly into half. The Madhya 

measure, transfened them fiom the elec- And what did the Prime Minister do Pradesh politician retained environ- 

ted list to the nominated list of the CWC. after he had "resolved" the Ayodhya cri- ment. But the department of wasteland 

If the attempt was to show that Singh sis? First, he ticked off Arjun Singh in development went to Col Ram Singh, 

and Pawar were at his mercy, it did not the meeting of the Congress Parliamcn- who was also simultaneously brought to 

go down wejl with the parly. It was a tac- tary Party (CPP) for daring to suggest the PMO to work directly under Rao. 

tical victory but a shabby one. bvidence, that there could have been another way Besides Nath, Rao hurt .someone el.se by 

ifany Were necessary, of his desperation ofresolving the crisis. Then he got politi- inducting Ram Singh: Bhajan Lai The 

to plug the breaches he thought could cal secretary Jitendra Prasad to make two are in opposite camps in Haryana, 

swamp him. public a letter Arjun Singh had written Kamal Nath’s troubles were not over. 

Now, Ayodhya is his big weak spot, to him, suggesting that the way he was though. Hemadehimoncofhisemissar- 

Narasimha Rao has managed to impress dealing with the BJP was not the way of ies to deal with the sadhus and mahants 

the .yanrj with his Sanskrit. ButCongres- the Congress. And then, he signalled to at the height of the Ayodhya ciisis. Ii 

smen are asking themselves in bewilder- Prasad to start a counter-campaign again- was not for nothing that more than three 

ment why they castigated poor Buta st Arjun Singh by proxy. MPs watched interestedly as Arjun 
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Singh walked inloCeniral Hall and told 
Kamal Niilh in his quiet, understated 
style- "Kamal r’ llhji. you had better huy 
some khaki cloth and tell yoiii tailor to 
make up some shorts lor >ou " 

A nd yet, these are only vignettes. The 
central question is how long can 
the Prime Minister substitute politick¬ 
ing for doing politics'^ The lormer befits 
a chief minister of a stale — eerlamly 
not the Prime Minister of the country. In 
his mseciiiily (and it is dillicult to lind 
another reason lor Kao's odd political 
behaviour), he seems to be forgetting 
that he has lo obt.nii the endorsement o/ 
his pally loi the deeisiv)ns he lakes, not 
the appro\al ol the Opposition 

But Kao IS not learning. And he sees 
less reason lo. The biggesi factor in his 


I advantage is that while Congressmen 
may not like Narasimha Rao’s political 
methods and his habit of dumping 
people who land him into trouble, they 
are even less sure about Arjun Singh's 
capacity to stand up for his followers "I 
would have gone along with Arjun 
Singh," an MP said despondently, 
"because I agree w iih w hat he says about 
the BJP. But the problem is that Arjun 
Singh is itx) clever by half. 1 really don’t 
know if he can be trusted." 

Rao is currently capitalising on this 
feeling in the party. But soon, there may 
be little difference between his style and 
the fears Congressmen have about 
Arjun Singh. So far, the impression, 
especially after the Fairgrowth episode 


and the land scams, is that Rao has viola¬ 
ted a cardinal rule of Congress politics 
- - mutual loyalty. This impression is 
likely to be strengthened as Rao lurches 
trom one crisis to another and attempts 
to tide over them by small-time politics. 
That is the time that his rivals in the par¬ 
ty are likely to strike. 

Sharad Pawar would move sooner 
than later His camp followers feel that if 
the Congress( I) does look for new leader¬ 
ship. It will do so in the course of this 
Lok Sabha. This means there will be no 
flesh election and the Congress parly 
will have to seek a new leader from 
within it. What are the larger 
impliealioiis? 

• The current Lok Sabha with its com¬ 
plement of .south Indian MPs will 


When he was sworn in as 
Prime Minister, Narasimha 
Rao promised to rule by 
consensus. One year into his 
term, the PM changed his 
tack to '*an issue-based 
consensus”, looking for the 
left's support on Ayodhya 
and the BJP’s support on 
the economic liberalisation 
programme 


choose a new leader. 

• The north Indiail states including the 
cow bell, will continue lo be irrelevant 
in the run-up to finding a new Congress 
Prime Minister. 

In continuation of this theory, the 
Pawar camp calculates that the bastions 
that he holds — Maharashtra, parts of 
Gujarat, Goa, and his closeness to AIAD- 
MK leader and Congress ally Jayalalitha 
- - are crucial in putting him on course 
for the lop job This is the reason why 
Pawar is not taking any particular 
trouble to cultivate the northern slates, 
and taking extra pains lo see that his sup¬ 
porters are in constant touch with his 
points of political strength. 

On the other hand, Arjun Singh 
believes that given the BJP's power, an 
election is unavoidable. He knows that 
the only way to beat back the BJP is to 
revive the Congress in the north And 
this can be done by consolidating the 
Muslim opinion in favour of the Con¬ 
gress. Arjun Singh is currently being lio¬ 
nised by the Urdu press which lauds 
every action of his. 

The differing strategies of the PM's 
rivals are reflected in their reactions to 
the attacks on them Sharad Pawar, for 
instance, rushed to Bombay lo guard his 
Maralha Hanks when the story about the 
land scam broke His supporters held the 
Maharashtra chief minister, Sudhakar- 
rao Ndik, squarely responsible for the 
publicity given to a relatively innocuous 
(by Pawar's standards) scam. Naik has 
been warned by Pawar supporters of 
impending destabilisation if he doesn't 
watch his step. And from their point of 
view, this is a challenge to the Pnine 
Minister who is protecting the chief 
minister. 

Arjun Singh, for his part, attacked the 
Prime Minister through a weapon that is 
a common denominator in all the north 
Indian slates — the BJP. The Prime 
Minister’s reaction — which was to 
return, strike for strike, every blow' that 
Arjun Singh dealt him in the letter 
showed that Singh had hit with greater 
effect. 

So, Narasimha Rao has only two 
options. Bither he can continue to run 
the party the way he is running it now 
or, he can co-opt his rivals. There is no 
indication that Arjun Singh is going to 
relent in his campaign against the Prime 
Minister and the BJP. And the time of 
test is just four months away. • 

Aditl PhadniM and NImal Mitra/Naw 
Dalhl 
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JITENDRA PRASAD: 

Rao’s political 
secretary has much 
more damage 
potential than 
Yashpal Kapoor or 
R.K. Dhawan 



RAJESH PILOT: (he PM's new backroom troubleshooter 


ALL THE PM’S MEN 


Rajesh Pilot 


11 Rajesh Pilot's abilities as a backsta¬ 
ge trouble-shooter have come in handy 
for Narasimha Rao, it is because there is 
enough trouble on the Prime Minister's 
hands. Be it Punjab, Kashmir or Ayo- 
dhya, the Prime Minister believes Pilot 
can help understand them all 

Last week. Pilot was used in a ditTei ' 
ent capacity as lettei-writer Arjun 
Singh's lettertoJitendia Prasad demand¬ 
ing a concerted plan to light the Bharati 
ya Janata Parly (BJP) in the north was 
leaked to TheSiuuUiy ()hscrver on Satur¬ 
day, I August It was out m the paper on 
Sunday. The same evening, Pilot visited 
Rao to discuss what could be done. And 
the answer they came up with was that 
Pilot should write a strong reply to 
rctuni the compli meni 
Pilot had an excuse. Singh had circula¬ 
ted 3,00() copies of his vituperative epi¬ 
stle to MPs, MLAs, members of the par¬ 
ly, besides, of course, all members of the 
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Narasimha Rao 
and his coterie 


Congress Parliamentary Parly (CPP) 
and the Congress Working Committee 
(CWC). So he could claim to be replying 
to it on his own behalf. 

In a letter he sent to all members ol the 
C'WC, Pilot wrote that the Congress had 
always stood against communalism and 
Singh's communication to the parly pre¬ 
sident's office showed "disrespect for 
the Congress culture". He also wrote 
that Singh need not have circulated his 
letter to all AlCC members, MPs, PCC 
presidents and CLP leaders. Since the 
Congress had always positioned itself 
against communalism, seeking guideli¬ 
nes on interfacing w ith the BJP "amount¬ 
ed to going against the party’s culture 
and history". 

Pilot had another reason to reply to 


Arjun Singh’s protest on Ayodhya. He 
had himself played an important role in 
defusing the Ram temple crisis. He had 
met the four BJP chief ministers of 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh and Rajasthan to per¬ 
suade them to stop the kar seva at 
Ayodhya. 

On Punjab, Pilot was the only mini¬ 
ster to have braved militant threats and 
campaigned for the party in the recent 
elections. In an effort to pave the way for 
negotiations, he has been in contact with 
militant groups in both Punjab and Kash¬ 
mir and was almost killed during a secret 
visit to Srinagar earlier this year. He 
says emphatically: "The situation in 
Kashmir is not ripe for holding elec¬ 
tions." Rao himself is inclined to agree 
with him. And he is still bitter about 
home minister S.B. Chavan’s stalemciU 
saying that elections in the state were a 
pos.sibihty. This may sound like school¬ 
boys quibbling over nothing. But Cha¬ 
van’s assertion did cause an escalation 
in the violence. It incited the militant 
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groups to step up their activities, only to 
prove the home minister wrong. And 
Pilot is sorry about this. 

In fact, even after Chavan and Pilot 
clashed over Kashmir — with Chavan 
'making asides at Pilot’s frequent trips to 
the Valley — Rao did nothing to stop the 
Union communications minister from 
' visiting the state. If anything, the PM is 
understood to have told his ministers 
why they do not make trips to trouble 
spots the way Pilot does. Probably 
because they find it hard to match the 
qualities he has acquired from his air for¬ 
ce background. Pilot keeps himself fit 
by playing tennis and jogging every 
evening. 

F rom milking buffaloes and watching 
trains hoot past his village as a boy to 
hobnobbing with the Prime Minister, 
Pilot has indeed come a long way. He 
was bom Rajeshwar Prasad, His father 
was a retired havaldar and his earliest 
memories are of a rural upbringing 
where he swam in the village pond and 
cuddled buffaloes in the night for wami- 
th. Each morning at four, he would wake 
up to milk the cattle and carry the pails to 
ministerial bungalows around Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan, one of which he himself 
occupies today. 

Then came the day that changed his 
life: the principal of the DAV school he 
went to pointed to his tattered clothes 
before an assembly of 1,500 boys. One 
day the principal came to his house and 
before leaving, left behind a packet with 
an NCC uniform. Recalls Pilot: "He left 
me a note saying, ‘1 come from the same 
background as you do. And we do not 
ask for things. But you are now a mem¬ 
ber of the NCC and are entitled to a uni¬ 
form. Be proud of it.’ That note remind¬ 
ed me that my father had always bclicv* 
cd in karma. Here, at last, was proof." 

Pilot's detemiination saw him into 
the Army Officers Training School and 
finally past the Air Force Selection 
Board at Dehra Dun. In 1966 he got his 
commission from Air Marshal Arjan 
Singh and became the first Gujjar with 
wings. In 1974, he married Rama, who 
eventually joined politics as a legislator 
in Rajasthan. Rama drove him into poli¬ 
tics, forcing him to enrol first for a 
university degree. 

In 1979, the Prasads collected 4(K) 
supporters and went off to see Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi. In her absence, they were met by 
Sanjay. The lAF officer was determined 
to help Mrs Gandhi on the comeback 
trail and offered to fight Charan Singh in 


CHANDRA SWAMI: the controversial godman is back in the PM’s coterie 




Baghpal, where Gujjars were up in arms 
against Jals. Instead, he got Bharatpur, 
where theie were more Gujjars to fall 
back on. It was when he filed his papers 
that his supporters insisted he keep the 
Pilot in his name. Rajeshwar Prasad 
changed to Rajesh Pilot 

A man with prime ministerial ambi¬ 
tions, Pilot is determined to work 
hard to gel there Under Mrs Gandhi he 
became her principal troubleshooter in 
Assam and Mi/orarn 

Pilot also had a hand in the alliance 
between the Congress and the National 
Conference m Kashmir — which he 
admits was a blunder — and was also 


Pilot’s greatest source of 
strength is the fact that he 
has what few Congressmen 
have—the credentials of a 
backward caste and the 
courage of an ex-serviceman 


involved in the Punjab accord between 
Sant Longowal and Rajiv Gandhi. He is 
apprehensive about Ayodhya, but hope¬ 
ful on both Punjab and Kashmir. 

Pilot recently held a meeting of back¬ 
ward caste MPs m his house. He has tou¬ 
red the entire country, addressing far¬ 
mers’ rallies. Mahcndra Singh Tikait 
■ regards him as the only fnend of the 
kisans in the Congress. And his residen¬ 
ce in the capital has become a regular 
halt for farmers disillusioned with Oppo¬ 
sition leaders and eager to build bridges 
with the Congress. 

Probably Pilot’s greatest source of 
strength is the fact that he has what few 
run-of-the-mill Congressmen have — 
the credentials of a poor backward caste, 
and the courage of an ex-serviceman. 

Chandra Swanii 

Officers of the Special Protection 
Group (SPG) have often wondered why 
Chandra Swami was being given a free 
access to the Prime Minister’s house. 
Previously, the St Kitts issue linked the 
controversial godman to Narasimha 
Rao, who was then Rajiv Gandhi's fore¬ 
ign minister. When Rajiv was assassinat¬ 
ed in Sriperumbudur, Chandra Swami 
had surfaced once again, but only 
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briefly. And two months ago, ail taik 
ceased of the controversial Swami.Politi- 
cians who linked h \\name to Rao did so 
without conviction or proof. 

Bui Chandra Swami still visited the 
Prime Minister. What was going on'^ 

Last fortnight, Swami was once again 
in evidence. Together with Subramani- 
am Swamy, the maverick president of 
the Janata Party, they had split the Janata 
Dal (JD). And while Subramaniam 
Swamy was more than willing to discuss 
his role (and that of money) in effecting 
the defections, Chandra Swami kept 
mum. rhe man knew more secrets than 
he cared to spell out. The game, it see¬ 
med, was deeper than most thought it 
was And it looks so. 

The origins of the JD split lie in ano¬ 
ther development — the Asca Brown 
Boveri (ABB) deal, in which railway 
minister C.K. Jaffer Sharief was sought 
to be involved. It was alleged in newspa¬ 
per reports that Sharief had got kick- 
backs for giving the deal to ABB. The 
sum involved was about Rs 50 crorc. Jaf¬ 
fer Sharief, it appears, was not entirely 
lying when he protested that the only 
thing he had got from ABB for the deal 
was the pen he had used to sign the 
papers. 

The money, it now transpires, was 
accepted by the party and routed 


through Chandra Swami to the Janata 
Dal. Chandra Swami collected the kxn 
and Subramaniam Sw'amy, as he him- 
.self boasts, distributed it. 

What’s more, the Prime Minister was 
aware of the deal He w as in Davos at the 
time. 

Chandra Swami is not only a part ol 
the PM's life He controls minisierial 
movements, too Recently, he telephon¬ 
ed the minister of state for pelioleiim. S 


SUBRAMANIAM SWAMY: the 

man who split the Janata Dal 



Krishna Kumar, and told him roughly in 
these words: "You not go out of town 
today. Is bad." (Chandra Swami can't 
speak English, you see.) 

Krishna Kumar said: " Yes Sir. All 
right. Sir." 


Jitendra Prasad 


Question: Why did Jitendra Prasad leak 
Arjun Singh's letter to the press? 

Answer: Because he is secular. 

That is the nastiest twist being given 
to last fortnight’s big tamasha that 
brought the Congress president’s politi¬ 
cal secretary to the centrestage. And yet, 
eight years ago. Prasad was no more 
.than a fringe politician with a limited fol¬ 
lowing in Lucknow. He is Uttar 
Pradesh's only Brahmin raja (his princi¬ 
pality is Shahjahanpur). And that kept 
him out of the political circle of heavy¬ 
weights like Kamlapati Tripathi and 
Narain Dutt Tiwari. 

He still managed to get a Lok Sabha 
seat in 1971, but won with 41 per cent of 
the votes while the Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh runner-up grossed 32.3 per cent. 
He lost the elections in 1977 and won the 
one held in 1980. But it was only in 1984 
that people put a face to the name. 

And this was courtesy Arun Nehru, 
who needed a Brahmin’ alternative to 
Tiwari and Tripathi. In 1985, Prasad 
became a general secretary of the party 
with a hotline to Rajiv Gandhi’s number 
2 man. He was also pul in charge of publi¬ 
city and administration and given the 
task oT organising the centenary of the 
All India Congress Committee (AICC) 
in Bombay. This is where Rajiv deliver¬ 
ed his famous speech against "power- 
brokers". Prasad was on a new high. 

But it was not for long. Later in the 
year, Nehru began breaking with Gan¬ 
dhi. His politics became suspicious. 
And his men were seen as moles. Prasad 
was an alarmed victim of this schism: by 
the end of 1986, he was unceremonious¬ 
ly dropped by Rajiv Gandhi. 

Then followed a period of political 
eclipse — he lost both the 1989 and the 
1991 elections. In the end, only his 
pedigree saved him. Fellow Brahmins 
from Uttar Pradesh, Satish Sharma, Rat- 
nakar Pandey and Baba Mishra, urged 
Rajiv to "forgive" Prasad. Those were 
Rajiv’s first few days in the Opposition 
and his "best friends" had deserted him. 
Prasad was consequently rehabilitated 
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and soon after made his political 
secretary. 

Prasad, of course, brought little 
insight to his job. Said a senior Congres¬ 
sman: 'The Congress Parliamentary 
Board (CPB) took all decisions about 
ticket-giving, etc. But Prasad was meant 
to brief Rajiv about the finer points, pres¬ 
ent a perspective of the elections. But he 
didn't know what was going on in his 
home state. He not only lost, but the par¬ 
ty did worse than even during the post- 
Eimergency erii What more can you say 
of his political instincts'^" 
hxit Mr Piasad ' Well, no. 

F or a brief period, it was unclear 
where he stood with the new Piime 
Minister. But Ins PR was good and he 
had allies in the inside track P V Nara- 
sirnha Rao needed a little persuasion to, 
give Prasad back the old job More 
important!), he also let it be seen as a con¬ 
cession to lellow Brahmins And Prasad 
has not lorgoiten that 

At the AICC session m Tirupali, he 
made it a point to be seen w iih the Prime 
Minister Arjun Singh, Sharad Pawar, 
R.K. Dhawan and the others were deter¬ 
mined to contest the elections to the Con¬ 
gress Working C'ommitiee (CWC) and 
Rao, after failing to dissuade them, 
agreed. It v^as then that Prasad played 
his first card 

He enrolled himself as a candidate 
and worked on two levels. First, his 
friends spread the word that he was 
being backed by Rao himself to 
neutralise Singh and Pawar 'fhis. plus 
his apparent association with the Con¬ 
gress president, fetched him the highest 
number of votes only after Singh The 
victory suited his second purpose, to 
emerge as a politician in his own right. 

It is not clear if Rao actually told him 
to contest. But when he made a speech in 
Tirupati lamenting that there was no 
Scheduled Caste or a wi^man in the 
CWC, some observers suggest that he 
was pointing his finger at Prasad, among 
other people. This could be an mcorrcci 
reading: why did the PM have to give 
more importance to Prasad than he deser¬ 
ved? Anyway, Prasad lost no time in 
acting. He sent in his resignation to Rao* 
he had played his second card to 
perfection. 

Singh and Pawar held hack their 
resignations from the CWC' but finally 
gave in. Rao promptly accepted them 
and moved both Irorn the ’elected" to 
the ’’nominated" list of the CWC. The 
story then was that Rao took this deci¬ 


sion on his own as it would be a lot easier 
to sack a nominated CWC member than 
an elected one. However, now, ii is sug¬ 
gested that Piasad counselled the Con¬ 
gress president so. 

Prasad is taciturn and rarely speaks 
his mind. But. in private circles, he has 
disclosed his ivvo-liered political ambi¬ 
tions: first, become chief minister of 
Uttar Pradesh and then, after a decent 
gap, aim — incredibly — for the prime 
ministership. The entrenched Brahmin 
leadership of UP comes in his way, 
though 

Is there a short-cuf' F^rasad thinks so 
Si\ weeks ago, he was invited to a semi¬ 
nar organised by Arun Nehru’s cronies 
to facilitate his re-entry to the C'ongrcs- 
s(I). But now. It appears that he doesn't 
have a chance Also, the Prime Minister 
has made a show' of instructing FTasad to 
call a stop to the anti-Singh tiiade. 

What does all this indicate'^ 

Rao uses Piasad for the dirty woik. 
And if, m the process, his political secre¬ 
tary makes some amount of mileage, the 
Congress president is not going to 
grudge him that. But when Prasad 
exceeds his brief and Rao reckons this 
might bring him personal political dama¬ 
ge, he reins him m 


Prasad, then, is little different from 
Yashpal Kapoor of \^)15 and R.K. 
Dhawan of He is more suave, true, 
and with more damage potential. But all 
the same, a henchman 


Satish Sharma 


Narasimha Rao has changed his resi¬ 
dential arrangements. Rapv Gandhi liv¬ 
ed in 5, Race Course Road. But Rao 
stays at No .U Race C'oiirse Road, and 
has turned No. 7 into an office and con¬ 
verted No. into a guest house for his 
family and assorted guests. 

Ministers, MPs and the like meet him 
at No. 7, as the PM’s residential com¬ 
plex IS known Ministers park their 
vehicles outside and use a minibus — 
the shuttle, as n is called — to reach 7 
RCR (MPs either have to walk or use an 
(dTicial car). Hut there arc two cars 
which have the "green pass" — they can 
be diiven right up to the gates of both 3 
4ind 7 Race Course Road. One belongs to 
Chandra Swami. 

Satish Sharma is the other man. 

Those who thought Satish Sharma’s 
political career was finished after Rajiv 
Gandhi's death, were mistaken. Sharma 
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IS still the most important conduit bet- 
wc‘"n 10, Janpath and the Prune Mini¬ 
ster 1 ry as they might, Arjun Singh. 
Sharad Pawar ct al will find it difficult 
to break this link The reason? Short of a 
direct conversation, Sharmu is the only 
person whom b(nh Sonia Gandhi and 
Narasimha Rao trust to convey messa¬ 
ges without distortion. 


Vidhya Charan Shukla 


The man fias tempered his Emergen¬ 
cy desire for film actresses. But the pas¬ 
sion for power politics — and politick¬ 
ing — still courses through his stick¬ 
like, 6 (eet 2 inch frame. When he is not 
defecting (he was minister in two 
governments in four years) or messing 
about his water resources ministry, 
Vidhyabhai, as he is endearingly called, 
is to be seen jetting to Raipur, his turf in 
Madhya Pradesh, to save it from the pre¬ 
datory glances of Arjun Singh. 

Shukla’s father, Ravi Shankcr, was 
one of Madhya Pradesh’s most powerful 
Brahmin chief ministers. (Maharashtra 
was a part of the state, then.) And this 
mantle was passed on to his eldest son, 
Shyama Charan. But he was not a very 


adept politician and even left the party in 
protest against the Emergency. By the 
time he returned, Arjun Singh had 
spread his influence even over Raipur. 
And the brothers were shaken. 

Arjun Singh's period of disgrace 
(Churhai lottery casc/Punjab govemor- 
ship/commcrcc ministership) helped 
them to gain ground. But it was not until 
V.C. Shukla joined Rao's Cabinet that 
any big alicmpi could be made to regain 
the pocket burrough. And when Singh 
doggedly insisted on an election for the 
Pradesh Congress president, Shukla got 
into the act. 

He turned several district C'ongrcss 
chiefs in Chhattisgarh region against 
Arjun Singh with piomisc of money and 
pimer. And he even succeeded in "buy¬ 
ing up" the rcluniing officers lequisition- 
ed for the perils. Singh complained to 
Rao and the Prime Minister made some 
conciliatory noises. 

But the message was clear; if Singh 
did not pursue with the election, he 
would gel Shukla olT his back. But the 
human resource development minister 
didn’t relent. And his candidate, Digvi- 
jay Singh, won handsomely. 

S hukla still carries the scar of the 
rout. And this makes him a useful 
tool against Arjun Singh. Even in the rec¬ 
ent letter war, he strived to embanass 
him. But it was mostly from the back¬ 
rooms. And in the coming months, as 
Singh gets more strident in his criticism 


V.C. SHUKLA: a handy tool of the 
PM against the likes of Arjun Singh 



of Rao’s regime, Shukla will find more 
ways of pleasing the Prime Minister. 

And, that's about the limits of 
Shukla’s utility. He was never a show¬ 
piece politician. He has been a disastr¬ 
ous water resources minister. (Collea¬ 
gues told Rao that he had been ignoring 
warnings of a crisis regarding the Cauve- 
ry waters dispute. The Prime Minister’s 
reply: "Well, you know what Vidhya 
Charan is like.") And part of the reason 
why Rao still keeps him in the Cabinet is 
out of a sense of gratitude to Ravi Shan¬ 
kcr Shukla. 

Rao was a student in Nagpur when the 
Shukla senior helped to get him a .scho¬ 
larship tor further studies. So when 
Vidhya Charan applied for membership 
of the party. Rao gladiv look him back. 
But now, Shukla has to ptove his worth 
as a political gadily 

Rao tried him out the first time by ask¬ 
ing him to negotiate the return of Arif 
Mohammad Khan and Arun Nehru to 
the Congrcss(l). As they were not MPs, 
their entry was not particularly relevant 
It) the PM’s political existence. Yet, 
negotiations were fairly advanced when 
objections were voiced from 11), Jan¬ 
path. Al that, Shukla dropped the matter. 

Now, he is back to his favourite game: 
plotting against Arjun Singh. 


V. Rajeshwar Rao 


Narasimha Rao’s nephew and a Rajya 
Sabha member. He helps the Prune Mini¬ 
ster out in his consiituencv (along with 
Jichkar, a young and well-educated 
MP). He shares Bangarappa's fondness 
for opening professional colleges that 
charge capitation fee. But lately, Rajesh¬ 
war has other business in hand, 

Janardhana Reddy, chief minister of 
Andhra Pradesh, says that Rajeshwar 
Rao is leading the dissent against him. 
At the time of going to press, 12 Cabinet 
ministers had apparently offered lo 
resign but Rao was non-committal. The 
chief minister claims that Rao is unhap¬ 
py with Rajeshwar. But AICC spokes¬ 
man V.N. Gadgil claimed in a news con¬ 
ference that Rajeshwar was not part of 
the anti-Reddy campaign. 

News photographs from Hyderabad 
belie that claim. And senior Congressm¬ 
en suggest that the Prime Minister is indi¬ 
rectly stoking the revolt against Reddy. 

Nlrmal MItn sindAdM PhmIniM/Nmw 
D0IM 
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Police In Dnihl swing Into action: roady to do liattio 


O ne week before Independ¬ 
ence Day, the bandobast 
had been complete. Oppo¬ 
site Red Fort, in the electro¬ 
nics mart called Bhagirath 
Place, policemen came and sealed all the 
800 shops. Snipers took up positions on 
roofs. And throughout the capital, barri¬ 
cades came up on key roads and 
intersections. 

Much of this activity was routine. 
And Delhi’s law enforcement agencies 
were prepared for the usually fruitless 
search-and-cordon operations and some 
odd low-grade arrests of suspects. But 
last fortnight, the battle began earlier 
than expected. A clutch of dreaded milit¬ 
ants from Punjab made their way to the 
capital, provoking violent encounters 
with the security forces. 

Vijay Pal Singh, Avtaar Singh, and 
Harvinder Singh of the Babbar Khalsa 


RED-ALERT AREA 

More and more Punjab terrorists are flocking to Delhi 


international were captured after a dra¬ 
matic car chase on 31 July. Kuldip Singh 
Bitta, a top terrorist, was apprehended 
on 8 August. And three days later, a 
senior commander of the Babbar 
Khalsa, Fauji, and his wife, Harjinder 
Kaur, were killed in a three-hour shoot - 
out with the police at their Paschim 


A number of dreaded 
terrorists from Puqjab 
made their way to ^ 
capitai, provoking violent 
encounters with the 
security forces 


Vihar residence (see box). 

According to B.S.Bhola, deputy com¬ 
missioner of police of the anti-terrorist 
.squad, the past fortnight’s bloody events 
were a direct result of the pressure being 
pul on militants in Punjab. "In recent 
encounters, the Punjab Police has been 
successful in eliminating three militant 
chiefs — Rashpal Singh Chandran 
(Bhindranwale Tiger Force of Khalistan 
IBTFK]), Gurjant Singh Budhsingh- 
wala (Khalistan Liberation Force), and 
Sukhdev Singh Babbar (Babbar Khalsa 
International)," he says. He claims that 
almost three-fourths of the BTFK has 
been rounded up, and its chief, Gur- 
bachan Singh, is on the rua As a result, 
Delhi Police has increased iTs vigilance. 

Vijay Pal and two of his accomplices 
were caught accidentally. At about 10 
am, a three-man police control room 
(PCR) Gypsy stopped a speeding Maruti 
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van in west Delhi. Although it did stop, 
it sped off again when constable Surin- 
der Singh sought to search the boot. The 
occupants opened (ire and head consta¬ 
ble Jai Singh took the brunt of the attack. 
The van sped off. 

Most often, police inefficiency kills a 
good chase. But this time, however, it 
worked. It was the incorrect interpreta¬ 
tion of a wireless message relayed to the 
other police vehicles that put a PCR car 
on the track of the speeding Omni. The 
chase ended when surrounded by three 
squad cars, the van crashed into a shop 
in Keshavpur. Vijay Pal was captured 
along with his brother-in-law, Harbin- 
der Singh, and a close friend, Avtaar 
Singh. But the fourth accomplice, with 
cropped hair, mingled with the crowd 
and escaped. 

Vijay Pal was a victim of the 1984 
riots. He said during interrogation that 
he had seen a relative of his being raped, 
her dowry looted and about 20 of his 
friends Idlled. It was his thirst for 
revenge that led him to Join the KLF. He 
was responsible, among other things, for 
the bomb blast in the Sunday maiicet 
behind Red Fort on 22 Decemter, 1991 ■ 

In return, the KO’ had promised him 
arms and ammunition with which he 
wanted to avenge the murder of his 




nm 

Security forces in Punjab gain the upper hand 


12 August, mintsteis and 
of Pupj^ itib 

. arrival of one man.; A V gaily- 
decorated paadal had heeasqt up in 
anticipatibn of the arrival of meyfF. 
Soon enough, Gurdip Singh Sibia, a 
leader of the Babbar Khalsa, Walked 
in withasmileon bis face, and assum¬ 
ed a seat neat to chief minister Beam 
Singh. It was a surrender cernnony, 
em^iasising the secinity forces' suc¬ 
cess against miiitants in Punjab. 

Beimt Singh, his Cabinet collea¬ 
gues and director genetal of police, 
K,P.$. Gill, must be pleasantly surpri¬ 
sed at their increasing success rate 
against terr(»ists in the troubled 
state. Forthe chief minister, the victo¬ 
ries have been particularly sweet. His 
government hmi been sworn in amid¬ 
st low expectations, particularly with 
reference to the problem of clamping 
down on militancy in the state. And 


Guijant Sini^ «nd 

l^khdeViSinghBab^ were Jdlled in 
encpm>^^ ihP police. They 
NvemWaiimdihcQnnecidORW^ 
sinllls of killings an^ cnnied a 
of Rs 2 ^ lakh each oot th^ 

In the i^stricts of amt < 

Fenoqmr, ndhtanpy . jhtspmhe; 
mtgm problem. inuch 
state was ibrced to fcacc oft^ 
wid) Pakistan, from wtuMW nlii^-, 
ants often sneak in and . proWWe 
arms, As it turned-outi to KttletW no 
avail, since the terrorists* arseiWl 
increased by tbeday. Thesec^y for¬ 
ces believed diat the best *$y to 
bat terrorism would be to knock off 
milittmts by the dozen. 

From day one, dte prevailing philo,^ 
sophy, on both sides, was^an eye fm 
an eye. For the mUibuns. dmt oudoolt 
was mccessfuli but not so with the 
security forces. 



tWdnltlmeiiifeiidmcoi— l owyrVlPt wtwM te 


keeping that in nnnd, even the small¬ 
est decline in the civilian death rate 
caused by terrorists, would be con- 
straed as a victory of signiAcant 
ptmKMtions. ^ 

mty and Augusthave been particu¬ 
larly good months in the Aght against 
the terrorists. Organisadons like dm 
Rhtdistan Liberation Front (KLF),' 
the Bhindranwale Tig(^ I^Wce Wf 
Khalistan (BTFK) knif iGialistto 
Commando Force (KCF) have lost 
both top and second-tank letters In 
sfaootouts. The list reads like a who's 
Whoof Punjabihititmey; A.S. KauU, 


Widi dut as a badidrop, no one 
really expected the security forces to 
ever gain the upper hand. But upper 
hand they have at present. Militants 
are dying or sunemteiing. and those 
lemaiiiing are fleeing to states like 
Uttar Pradesh and-West Bengal The 
ktlUnga still eondnue, but at a vasdy 
decreased level. Moreover, diese are 
seen as desperate moves, caoied out 
adth no support ftomdie people. 

It is die latter point that has given 
. cause for cheer to the Punjab govern¬ 
ment • 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Flatito. 396 

The last bunker of an 
extremist couple 

T here was nothing unusual about 
the occupants of Rat no. 3% in 
the Delhi Development Authority's 
Paschim Vihar colony. In fact, 
Amarjeet Singh was a familiar face 
» he had been living in the same 
colony but in a different flat (No. 
519) for about a year. A bearded 
youth, he was jocularly called "terro¬ 
rist" by boys who played badminton 
with him in the local court. Last 
week, he informed them that his bro¬ 
ther and sister-in-law were coming to 
stay with him. The more the merrier, 
they thought. Until they woke up on 
Tuesday meaning, 11 Augu.st... 

The members of the special cell of 
the Delhi Police (anti-terrorist 
squad), were, however, not so surpri¬ 
se. On 31 July, they had apprehend¬ 
ed Vijay Pal Singh, a memto of the 
Bablw Khalsa terrorist group. He 
revealed during interrogation that 
some members of the gang had 
recently purchased a black Yanutha 
motorcycle, but could only remem¬ 
ber part of the registration no., ie, DL- 
'4SO. The detectives then proceeded 
to make enquiries with ev^ Yama¬ 
ha dealer in the city. 

Finally, a showroom in Tilak 
Nagar confirmed that such a motorcy- 
•cle had been sold to a person whew 
description tallied with that given by 
Vijay Pal. However, the address 
given to the dealer and to the trans¬ 
port authorities differed. The police 
were not sure whether it was flat no. 
396,496 or 6%. but knew diat it was 
an UG (low-income group) flat in 
Pastriiim Vihar. A physical check 
aoon yielded a black motorcycle in a 
parking lot bearing the registration 
no. DL-4SG-1MS. Rat no. 396 was 
tocat^ in the three-storey building 
■trtwve. 

Acting OR dm Informatit^ that the 
lenrotist Fttji alias Bhaisahib alias 
MM^jeet ventured out every 
get'milk from a Delhi 
Milk Schime vaBrU handful of detec¬ 
tives lay id wt^around the budding.- 



The people in the neighbpiiriiood 
went about their usual busitiess. At 
about 7 am» Amaijeet came dwn. 
When Inspects Rajinder started to 
follow him, he became suspicious 
and opened fire. (Some eyewitnesses 
even claim that he was carrying two 
pistols). Although the inspector chas¬ 
ed him', Arnarjeet managed to escape 
since he knew that area better dm 
the ofTiCtfi Pertuvs, it would have' 
been wise to have involved the local- 
Pamhim Vihar police , in the opera¬ 
tion as welti. . 

Meanwhile, pp^ commnndoi. 
swarmed the are8..tne 

no.400 (which is a|iyiai^.to.390 
came out to die baldiiiiiy. The pdice r 

..... 


signalledtotfaemtochecktftheother. 
flat was locked frmn dK outside. 
When they said no, about ten Special 
Branch tnen. climbed up and tim to 
break bpen the flat. Th^ were gteet- 
ed with ,a burst of bullets. Constables 
Yashwant Singh and Jaswam Singh 
toitic the brunt of the attack. The idra 
of storming the flat was dropped. 

Ttmnforceinents arrived a while 
later. Snipers took iqi, npsitijons 

/fdottnd did hon^ 

artned.wiUi rasault rifles and srnokc- 
^ b(^d)6,. cUitibed on the roM., f^i 
; wtis. in a by pern tdid.,to!(» 

,aiw thphk'-hhiid-iDahi^ 'of- 
',t«tpony<^. The',. 

.-irachiuigtk,^ for,'Mwly, 
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(Abo¥e) A ffniiHy had to be rescued with the Mp of 
a fire engine ladder.(Lefl) When police entered 
Fanh’s fiatr they found he hail taken 17 bullels 
white hfo idfe had been stnick by 19 bullele 


three hours. The resistance gradually 
weakened and at one point, the police 
made a hole in the roof with a blow¬ 
torch and lobbed teargas shells insi¬ 
de. The flat was enveloped in a chok¬ 
ing mist. 

The occupants of flat400 (a young 
couple with three children) 
had, in the meantime, taken refuge in 
the bathroom to esci^ the hail of bul¬ 
lets that had rattled thejr bedroom. 

At one point they realised that their 
neighbours were trying to break 
down the wall between the two flats, 
fflid had to be evacuated with the help 
of a fire engine ladder. 

When the flring-stopped, the poli¬ 
ce enterul Fauji’s flat to find Ids 
body riddled with bulleu.as that of 
his wife. Fauji had taken 17 bullets 
while Haijinder had been struck by 
19. Although the bodies looked blue, 
the police ruled out the possibility of 
their having taken potassium cyahl- 
de. One AK-56 rifle and a Chinese 
assault rifle, with Babbaf Khalsa 


inscribed mi them in Punjabi, 35) 
rounds of ammunition, 36 empties 
and 4 cartridges were also found on 
the premises. The other articles 
found in the flat showed that they 
were also fond of plastic flowers. 

As for theeoupke themselves, not 
much is known. Unlike Amaijeet^ 
they kept to themselves. Fauji us^ to 
go fto "work" every morning with 
his brother (who claimed to be work¬ 
ing in a stereo factory). Haijinder 
only emerged in the evenings accom¬ 
panied by her husband. P^aps the 
only person who had aelose encoun¬ 
ter with her was the electriciM who 
was called to repair a fan. Ar^ he clu- 
’ med that sihe looked "dangerous". 

Weeks after the event, life is back 
to normal in the LIG colony in Pas- 
chim Vihar. The only reminder of Ae 
gun-battle is a notice of "No- admis¬ 
sion" on the main docU'of flat no 396. 
And, of course, die stories and myjhs 
that are building up around its now- 
slain ocOupants. • 


friends. But the KLF did not keep its pro¬ 
mise. Disillusioned, he joined the Bab- 
bar Khalsa International. It was during 
the course of the interrogation dial the 
anti-terrorist squad obtained a lead that 
led to the capture of Fauji and his Wife. 
Vijay Pal, himself, seemed to be on a sui¬ 
cide mission and desperate to "prove 
himself. 

B itta (who made an attempt to murder 
Congress(I) MP Sajjan Kumar) was 
under no such illusion. He just wanted to 
get out of the country. His two compa¬ 
nions, Dilsher Singh Shera and Dilbag 
Singh Bagga, had been killed in an 
encounter with the Punjab Police and 
Bitta feared that his turn was next. But 
he needed money to emigrate. 

In an attempt to raise funds, he threate¬ 
ned a Karol Bagh businessman and 
demanded rupees five lakh. The 
entrepreneur, however, was brave 
enough to inform the police who tapped 
his telephone. Finally, Bitta was traced 
to an address in Faridabad. Dressed as 
civilians, the assistant commissioner of. 
police (AGP). Karol Bagh, and the sta¬ 
tion house officer of Rajendra Nagar left 
for Faridabad in a private car. 

On reaching the Faridabad house, 
they found it empty save for an old 
woman. Bitta had apparently gone to the 
nearby market. The two police officers 
took the old woman there and spotted 
Bitta. The terrorist also saw them. 

He was sitting in a Maruti with two 
other men, and started to shoot at them. 
However, the AGP returned the fire and 
a bullet caught Bitta in the neck. He was 
overpowered, but his accomplices mana¬ 
ged toescape. Fauji put upabiggerresist¬ 
ance and it needed close to a thousand 
armed men to finish him. 

What now? Following Vijay Pal and 
Bitta’s example, many other militants 
are quitting Punjab. And in the days 
ahead, the pressure on Delhi and the 
neighbouring states is bound to 
increase. Intelligence officers warn that 
the militants arc likely to pick on soft tar¬ 
gets, especially after the boast of the Pun¬ 
jab government that they will soon be in 
a position to eradicate terrorism. 

Previously, the Intelligence Bureau 
used to put out red alerts close to nation¬ 
al celebrations like Republic Day and 
Independence Day. Even beat officers 
scoffed at this practice. Now, these, are 
likely to be taken more seriously. The 
capital now is facing a real threat. • ' 
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PROnLE 


strong and 
silent 

Meet the tenth vice-president of 
^ India, K.R. Narayanan 

R ead his lips: no noisy sessions. If India’s tenth 
vice-president and the new chairman of the 
Rajya Sabha, Kocheril Raman Narayanan, 
had his way, the House of Elders would be a 
polite and orderly assembly of parliamentari¬ 
ans debating the pros and cons of government policy — in 
low voices. 

But ask him if he is ready for what actually passes for 
debate and discussion in democracy’s Hall of Fame, and 
he musters a courageous: "I have presided over a very rest¬ 
less institution called the Jawaharlal Nehru University 
(JNU)." Remind him that sitting in a campus office can be 
very different from taking the chair of the Rajya Sabha on a 
stormy day, and he philosophises: "I very often used to 
recite to myself, when I saw demonstrations roaring in the 
JNU campus, a line from the poet. Shelly, where he said: 
it is an unpastured sea hungering for calm.’ I think this is 
applicable to the restlessness in our country. It’s a stormy 
sea. But the storm in us is a hunger for calm, for order and 
harmony." 

Great thoughts. But can poetry help maintain peace and 
decorum in a House that brought his predecessor to tears? 
Parliament is rough, and if a chairman has got to make it, 
he’s got to be tough. If Narayanan has any consolation, it 
isn’t the House’s hunger for calm but, the deputy chairper¬ 
son Najma Hcptulla’s appetite for cutting noisy members 
short. Which Narayanan would be well-advised to exploit 
to the last snub, given his own inability to be quarrelsome 
or overbearing. 

A QUIET, unassuming former career diplomat, Narayanan 
has earned very few enemies from his long stint in the mini¬ 
stry of external affairs (MEA) and six years in politics. He 
used to be a favourite of G. Parthasarathy in the MEA 
when Indira Gandhi was Prime Minister and P. V. Narasim- 
ha Rao, the foreign minister. 

It was a relationship that worried Rao. Some claim Rao 
was never too fond of Narayanan. And, this is why he got 
his loyal friend, the Kerala chief minister, K. Karunaka- 
ran, to oppose Narayanan’s nomination for the vice- 
presidency. But, since Narayanan had won the tacit cons¬ 
ent of all parties early in the vice-presidential race, the 
Prime Mini.ster had to nominate him. 

But the complaints persisted. Karunakaran and compa¬ 
ny spoke of him as one su.spiciously close to the left par- 
lies. His radical views on the Dunkel Draft proposals gave 
his ideological leanings away. He hobnobbed with Marx¬ 
ists in Kerala. Why else would the CPI(M) propose him for 


the vice-presidency? Besides, if he quit his seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, the Congress would probably not be able to retain 
the Ottapalam reserved constituency in Kerala. 

Some even said he was too submissive to be projected as 
a potential President. The President is the only constitutio¬ 
nal functionary who takes ah oath to "protect and defend 
the Constitution". How can he do that if he doesn’t have a 
mind of his own? 

FOR THE moment, Narayanan is content to have made his¬ 
tory in his humble way. He is the first member of a Schedu¬ 
led Caste to become vice-president, and the first person to 
be elected unanimously to the second highest constitTition- 
al office — achievements he attributes not to his own indi¬ 
vidual qualities but to the "strong desire for social justice 
dormant in our system". 

Narayanan is fond of repeating that he is "a common 
man". But he laughs in agreement when you suggest that 
he is "the uncommon among the common". His memories 
of childhood and struggle do not tell the story of cruelty 
and oppression that thousands of less fortunate lower 
castes are familiar with. He belongs to the village of Uzha- 
voor, in the erstwhile princely state of Travancorc. His 
grandfather and father were ayurvedic physicians. 

"They had a certain role to play in the village, and they 
were held in some respect," he recalled, his eyes flashing 
with nostalgia. "This helped me as an individual. It gave 
me a chance to slip through the net—like a small fish slips 
through the big net of Indian society without anybody noti¬ 
cing," he guffawed. 

Having made good his escape, he grabbed his rewards. 
"Somehow, I didn’t lose a single year in spite of the many 
interruptions in my life," he said. "Later on, when I started 
getting merit scholarships it was easier." After studying 
English literature in Trivandrum, he made a foray into jour¬ 
nalism, writing for The Hindu, the Economic Weekly for 
Commerce and Industry and The Times of India. 

Anxious to return to academics, he wrote to J.R.D. Tata 
requesting him for a scholarship at the London School of 
Economics, which was instantly granted. He returned to 
India with a degree in Economics and a letter of recommen¬ 
dation from Harold Laski to Jawaharlal Nehru, who had 
him interviewed by K.P.S. Mcnon and inducted into the 
new Indian Foreign Service. 

During his stint as a diplomat in Rangoon, he met and 
fell in love with Tint, a Burmese student at the Delhi 
School of Social Sciences. Foreign service personnel then 
were barred from marrying foreign nationals. But a word 
with Nehru and the matter was settled. 

The vice-president has seen it all. Having been India’s 
envoy in Beijing in 1976—the year India and China resto¬ 
red full diplomatic relations after a lapse of 15 years—and 
the United Stales in 1980, he had little reason to hanker for 
a foreign assignment is the practice among retired politi¬ 
cians and bureaucrats. 

His only remaining wish, perhaps, is to do thousands of 
people proud by becoming the President of a country 
which continues to bar members of his community from 
entering temples and drawing water from wells that 
quench the thirst of the upper castes. That could be the day 
millions in this country might stop hating themselves. • 
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SiHlay DhII: playing tnM to Ilf* 


To REEL 

LIFE 

Yet another 
drug-related 
tele-film will soon be air¬ 
ed on your TV screens. 

So what’s new? 

Well, this time Sunjay 
Dutt, one of the reigning 
stars oftilmdom, will be 
playing the drug addict. 
Which is only fitting, 
because apparently, the 
.story of his life served as 
an inspiration for the film. 
But the film will deal less 
with the individual and 
more with the social and 
familial constraints which 
forced him into his debili¬ 
tating habit. 

The other star element 
in the film will come in 
the form of Waheeda Reh- 
man, presumably pitch¬ 
ing in as the hassled 
mother. 


TESTAMENT 

The makers 


would-be pnme-time sen 
ai. Bihle Ki'Kahaniyan, 
obviously believe in 
doing things in style. To 
that end they are ready to 
spend to the tune of Rs 15 
l^h on each episode. 

Not for them the ersatz 
sets of painted plastic and 
tin foil. They think noth¬ 
ing of travelling all the 
way to Israel in .search of 
that typical Biblical 
atmosphere. However, 
much to theirdistress, the 
Israeli government put its 
foot down when it came 
to shooting on location. 

So-Jiftlthan and com¬ 


pany had to make do with presence of Shammi 

just filming footage of the Kapoor, Radha Seth and 
Wailing Wall, the Kabir Bedi will add an 

room in which extra sheen to their pro- 

the Last Supper was had, duction. But the big ques- 
and so on. tion is,who will get to play 

It is also hoped that the Jesus Christ? 

A Mono from MMo Xf IMmniyaH backdropo or* for real 








Anand Aimllng: caloMiig 
upwithBiggfotIwr 

The other 

AMRITRAJ 

■■■H The lack of 
HHHi the killer 
instinct may have prevent¬ 
ed the Amritraj brothers 
from progressing beyond 
the quarter-final stages of 
any major tennis event. 
But when it comes to the 
world of entertainment, 
they sure know when and 
how to move in for the kill. 

Following elder bro¬ 
ther Vijay right into the 
good books of Doordar- 
shan officialdom is Ana- 
nd Amritraj. His proposal 
for a co-production— 
with Doordarshan, who 
else—on India's famed 
cultural riches called The 
Tropical Heat has been 
given the green signal. 

And if it is India he is 
talking about, where else 
should he shoot part of his 
film but in Los Angeles! 
Of course the native land 
will also be given a fair 
share of the limelight. A 
simitar balance will be 
maintained in the matter 
of casting. 

The Anand- 
Doordarshan combina¬ 
tion also pn>aiu%$ to 
bring other goodies, 
namely a handful of Hol- 
, ly wood mega-hits—to 
tde-view«rs in India. 
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Princess 

OF TIDES 

re has done the country 
proud, becoming the 

first paraplegic woman to 
have crossed the English 
Channel. 

The 30-year-old 
woman, whose legs and 
right arm were rendered 
useless by an attack of 
polio, won her battle 
against the treacherous 
tides of the Channel last 
month. 

Among other things, 
Janaki and her multi¬ 
national team of two Ame¬ 
ricans, two Britishers and 
an Australian had to brave 
20-reet-high tides, fish, 
extremely low temperatu¬ 
res and huge ships belch- 


In vogue 

Come 

, December 
and we shall see the Dalai 
Lama in a new incarna¬ 
tion: as the editor of the 
fashion magazine, 

VogMc’s Christmas edition. 

Tliough the names 
Naomi Campbell and 
Cindy Crawford may 
sound like Greek and 
Latin to him, the exiled 
Tibetan leader hasn't let 
that stand in the way of his 
new assignment. The mes* 
siah of peace has agreed 
to take a break from fight¬ 
ing for the rights of his 
countrymen in order to be 
the guest editor of the 
afore-mentioned glossy 
fora few days. 

Apparently, in Vogu^ 
it's in vogue to get hold Of | 





ing smoke and oil for 14 Iwoul 
hours of day and night. But 

"The sea was dark and the should 
water very cold. With my uses in 
pol io-struck legs, even i f 1 — hel| 

had shopped for a second, channi 


unsuspecting celebrities The 
to be guest editors of its of thes 

issues. Even the Pope had- editor: 
n't been denied the is belU 

strange honour. Of cour- nalitie: 
se, the holy man had startip 

politelybutfirmlydeclined. final p 
Dalai Lana: a fMMonabto dlvoraten 


I would have frozen." 

But her strong 
shoulders—which she 
uses in placeof her limbs 
—helped her across the 
channel. 


The actual contribution 
of these unlikely fashion 
editors is not known but it 
is believed that their perso¬ 
nalities leave a distinctive 
startip on the pages of the 
final product. 
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IHELOSER 
TAKES ALL 

Ciind, 
Aldus, Pbitius^ The 
theme song which the 
Indian sportsmen sang to 
each other, outtheie in 
Barcelona, went AnyiMng 
you do, I can do worse.. 

Small wonder theri that 
Pargat Singh, gallant skip¬ 
per of the Indian hockey 
team, thought that he 
deserved a holiday in Lon^ 
don after all those hetoic' 
deeds on the Catalan astro 
turf. Just reward; surely, 
for rini.<d)ing fourth from 
the rear. 



•••Wtlagli: 
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So what if manager Bal- 
kishen Singh thought 
otherwise and actually 
struck a sour note by curt¬ 
ly denying Pargat and one 
of his merry men, Sukhjit 
Singh, permission to 
embark on their trip?For, 
A.shok Ghosh, as {Mtemal 
asjchef de missions come, 
just couldn't bring him¬ 
self to be so cruel. 

He let his ‘boys' have 
their way, after having 
extracted a written promi¬ 
se that they'll return to 
India after their vacation. 

. But does India want 

them? • 












SIEMENS 


How to read the future of the 
telecommunication industry. 


Siemens' EWSD technology 
lays the foundation for 
telecommunications of the future, 
EWSD is a fully digital switching 
system which is equipped to cope 
with the current analog telephone 
network and the future broadband 
ISDN system. The EWSD will 
make it possible to implement 
services that have not yet been 
introduced. Its capacity to offer 
more than 1 million busy hour call 
attempts plus its reliability, 
economy and flexibility make it the 
world’s favourite switching system. 

Siemens, as the world leader in 
telecommunications, also has 
expertise in everything from 
microwave transmission to cellular 
mobile systems Besides this, 
Siemens brings innovative 
technology to switchgear, motors. 


power generation and distribution, 
factory autorhation, medical 
engineering, railway signalling 
and information systems. This is 
possible thanks to indigenous 
R&D and modern manufacturing 
units. As well as an obsession 
with quality-among Siemens’ 
people. 

As a pioneer in electrical and 
electronics engineering for over 
120 years, Siemens India believes 
in placing the customers first. 
Because leadership comes from 
listening to their needs. 


Siemens Ltd. P.O. Box 6597 
Bombay 400 018. 



Siemens. 

Where international technology 
meets human needs. 




Sfemens' EV^/SD technology lays the 
foundation for teleccmnunications of the future 
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UNHOLY MESS 

Vrindahan today is a nightmare for widows 


T hey arc all trapped in a iradi- Life in Vrindaban starts around five runs homes for the aged in Vrindaban 

tion. Vrindaban, where Lord in the morning everyday. Dressed in dir- and elsewhere. Surprising as it may 

Krishna is believed to have ly and tattered white saris and sporting seem, ’The tomientors include the 

spent his youth, has been cele- long ulaks on the foreheads, the widows priests and pandas (custodians of lem- 

brated in legends and songs as make their way from their houses to the pies)," confirmed Apama Basu, the 

thelandofthc;?^>/7/.v—those nubiicnym- Shrcc Bhajan Ashram where they spend Delhi-based general secretary of the 

phets who dedicated their lives to serve eight hours of the day chanting "Hare AIWC. 

their master, Lord Krishna. The legend Rama, Hare Krishna". Heads bowed and The modus operand! of the pandas is 
persists to this day, with inierminable eyes shut, they punctuate their drone simple: they hang around the bhajan 

bhajans ringing out from every alley of with the clanging of cymbals. Some of ashram, following each woman closely, 

this temple town in Uttar Pradesh. Only them even fall asleep only to be rudely The one who strikes their fancy is prom- 

the role of the gopis have been taken woken up. And all this show of rcligiosi- plly whisked off to the nearby quarters, 

over by the present-day widows. Desert- ty for a pittance: at the end of the eight where she is forced to spend the night, 

ed by their parents and relatives and hours, they are given 250 gm of rice, 50 Shecia Sengupta, assistant secretary of 

shunned by society, these unfonunalc gm of dal and Rs 1.50 in cash. the AIWC, admitted as much to this 

women of all ages have sought solace But the real misery lies outside the correspondent, 

and refuge in dark and damp pigeon- bhajan ashram, once the women go But it isn’t just the temple custodians 
holes that serve as rented quarters for back to their homes. "The women, espe- who make the life miserable for the 

them. But if security and dignity is what cially the young, are exploited by all and women. There are allegations that the 

brings the widows from different parts sundry," charges Ashoka Gupta, former priests, too, indulge in illicit sex with the 

of the country to Vrindaban, there’s lit- president of the All India Women's Con- widows. Namita, a 23-year-old woman, 

tie of both in the land of Krishna. fcrcncc (AIWC), an organisation that who is presently lodged in the Short- 











WIDOWED AT 
ATENDER 
AGE 

Tlieyansexiialty 

exploftodlqftiie 

piiMlSillM 

fwiNfMandllie 

ivtaMv 

busiimtsiiieiiy 
urbo periodically 
visit Vrindaban to 
donate money 


THE 

WIDOWS’ 

QUARTERS 

Tile rooms are 
dark and dingy 
and shared iqr six 
or seven wMoivs. 
There Is no 
sanitalionand,of 
course, no 
electri^ 


Stay home of the Al WC, is one such vic¬ 
tim. She was allegedly raped by a priest 
of one of the temples 

in Vrindaban. Another young 

widow, Bimala, "was raped by a pan¬ 
da's son. Later 1 brought her to this 
home," said Maya Bose, an AIWC 
worker. 

What do the authorities have to say 
about such allegations? According to Dr 
Naresh Chandra Bansal, director of the 
Sri Vrindaban Research Institute, "The 
widows come here for salvation. But 
they are exploited due to maladministra¬ 
tion and corruption." He thinks that even 
the rich businessmen, who donate hand¬ 
somely to keep the homes running, 
exploit them. The young widows are oft¬ 
en sent to these visitors under the guise 
of doing small chores. 

T ales of misery and exploitation arc 
there in plenty in Vrindaban. Thirty- 
Ihree-year-old Maya Pramanik lived a 
contented life in the Murshidabad dis¬ 
trict of West Bengal till her husband 
died. Since Maya couldn't get along 
with her sister-in-law and had nowhere 
to go, she made a trip to Vrindaban. 
Here, she was raped by a Brajabashi (a 


Vrindaban native) and became pre¬ 
gnant. She went back to her hometown 
only to come back three years later. 
Since then, she has been in the temple 
town with her mother. She earns her liv¬ 
ing by washing dishes. 

Thirty-year-old Rajubala’s story is no 
different. A resident of Vrindaban for 



THEBHAJAN 

ASHRAM 


After eigM houro of sheing 
tim wMoiro are provided wtth rice, 
da/and a pittance of Rs 1.50 by the 
asftnNii autboritles 


the last 12 years, she first came here with 
her husband, who later died. So Raju- 
bala decided to stay back. Like Maya, 
she too was raped by a hoodlum. 
Though a police case was filed, the cops 
did little to apprehend the guilty. Such is 
the atmosphere of fear in Vrindaban that 
Saraswati Chakrabarty, a resident of 
Vrindaban for the last four years, is too 
scared to leave her 11 -year-old daughter 
alone at home. 

But it isn't just the young women who 
have to bear with all these humiliations. 
Even the middle-aged are not spared. As 
Maya Bose told Sunday, "One morning 
about a year back, 55-ycar-old Chhabi 
Ghosh was found lying on the road with 
her sari stained with bloixi. She was hos¬ 
pitalised, where it was found that she 
had been brutally raped. Later, she died 
but the guilty, suspected to be a panda, 
was never punish^. There’s no justice 
in Vrindaban," Bose lamented, adding, 
"and there’s nothing that anybody can 
do about it." Such sentiments are echoed 
by Promila Bose, who is in charge of the 
AIWC Tarash home, "If we try to prot¬ 
est they will murder us. As for the poli¬ 
ce. they are usually bribed." 

Though the activities of the pandas 
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A home away ftoni 


A voluntary organisation comes to the aid of the widows ofVrindaban 


T he miseraUe plight of the widows 
h«s drawn the All India Women's 
Craiference (AIWC) to Vrindaban. 
A premier voluntary organisation in 
thecountry, the AIWC has been runn¬ 
ing homes for the aged in West 
Bengal, Andhra Pradesh and Kerala, 
providing the elderly with shelter, 




m 


In March I99t< the AIWC receiv¬ 
ed a grant of Rs 1.24 IdA from die 
Uttar Pradesh government to set up 
the Vrindaban home. The UP authori¬ 
ties also provide financial aid of Rs 
300 per month for the aged and Rs 
250 for every young inmate. 
However, Basu says, "The main pro- 












AfMHM Bmu, gMiMal secretary, AIWC: Mng IMV bR 


medical care and even vocational 
training. 

The AIWC set up the Tarash 
Home in Vrindaban on 2 October, 
1990. The home has two sections — 
one for the aged, and the other for 
young and unwed mothers, called the 
Short'Stay Home. At present, there 
are 32 elderly inmates and 17 young 
women along with 12 children. "And 
there's a long waiting list," informed 
Apama Basu, the AIWC general 
secretary. 


blem is lack of adequate space." In 
fact, the home consists of a few dark 
and damp rooms, surrounding an 
open courtyard. 

In the Short-Stay home, the worn- 
en.are not allowed to stay more than 
three years. By that time, of course, 
AIWC imparts vocational training to 
the residents. At present, the volunta¬ 
ry organisation is training 12 of the 
17 women in kantha-atitching, Train¬ 
ed personnel from Sasha’s (a shop 
specialising in ethnic goods) have 


been rqipointed to teach the women. 
The women ate paid a stipend of Rs 
250 per month and are given Rs 500 
worth of equipment for their use dur¬ 
ing the one-year training period," 
Sheela Sengupta, assistant secretary, 
AIWC, informed Sunday. At the 
end of the training, the women are 
given certificates, which help them 
to find jobs. 

So far, things aren't going too bad¬ 
ly for the AIWC in Vrindaban. 
"There have been four re-marriages 
till date," Sengupta said, "and our 
‘sons-in-law’ come to visit us often 
with their .spouse.s." What are the 
future plans for Vrindaban? "Weil, 
we are planning to open a production 
unit of the kantha project," Basu 
said, "and also, there are plans of sett¬ 
ing up a creche for the children in the 
nbxt six months." 

Recently, Helpage India has given' 
a grant of Rs 2.6 lakh to the AIWC 
for setting up an infirmary in Vrinda¬ 
ban. The Helpage has also promised 
to donate a colour television set and 
provide medical equipment. But 
once again, there are problems of 
space. Basu told Sunday that the 
AIWC approached Vijayaraje Scin- 
dia with the problem. Apparently, 
the Scindias have family land in Vrin¬ 
daban, and since "the Rajmata sympa¬ 
thises with the widows ofVrindaban, 
probably we will be given some 
land,” she added. 

The Uttar Pradesh government 
ha.s also been informed about the 
space problem. "But you know how 
things are with the government. 
They’ve merely said, ‘we will look 
into the matter'," Basu commented. 


have drawn flak from different quarters, 
no one dares to confront this powerful 
lobby. Tulsi Ram Patodia, secretary of 
the bhajan ashram, said: "The pandas 
do exploit the widows, but never inside 
the precincts of the ashram. But we 
can’t do anything about it kyon ki woh 
humko mar denge (because then they 
will kill us)." 

But it isn’t just the local religious big¬ 
wigs or out-of-towners who engage in 


sexual crimes. Shopkeepers, too, are 
notorious for eve-teasing. Passing lewd 
comments, they openly proposition the 
women, often successfully. It isn’t that 
the women are particulary promiscuous. 
It is just that they are terrorised, often 
under pain of death, into complying. 

A few years back, the widows got 
their act together and staged a demon¬ 
stration to protest against the exploita¬ 
tion. But since the authorities kept away. 


nothing much was achieved. In fact, 
most people in Vrindaban feel that the 
situation has only gone from bad to 
worse. The pandas seem to think that 
they can get away with anything, the 
police arc corrupt to the core and the 
locals and the widows are too terrified to 
protest. Vrindaban today makes for one 
unholy mess. • 
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BUSINESS DIAHY 


■ Excuses, 
excuses 

I s a father not responsible 
for the actions of his sons? 
In normal circumstances, no, 
not if they are adults. And 
this is the defence of V. 
Krishnamurthy, former 
member of the Planning 
Commission, who was 
iirrested for his involvement 
in the securities scam. 

In an exclusive interview 
to The Eamomic Times, this 
brilliant manager says: "I 
don’t know how my son 
arranged the money |Rs 32 
lakh| and from where |the 
CBI says, from Harshad 
Mehta]. It is still lying with 
the Central Bank " 

"Why should I be held 
responsible for the deeds of 
my sons, who have 
independent views and act 
independently '^" he asks. 

Krishnamurthy then 
suggests that his association 
with various business 
concerns were well-known 
to the government when it 
offered him membership of 
the Planning (’ommission. 

"I have never been a 
permanent member (^t the 
government," he adds. "I 
have been on comracl 
throughout, w'lth contract 
periods ranging from two, 
three or five years. In 
between these assignments. 

I was engaged in other 
businesses." 

Some of Krishnamurthy's 
arguments are well-taken. 

But it is a bit specious on his 
part to disown his links with 
Mehta and transfer the 
blame on to his sons. 

Harshad Mehta had not 
embarked on a charitable 
mission. And if he loaned 
huge sums to Chandra 
Krishnamurthy, it was 
because of his father. 
Secondly, bits and pieces are 
coming out, indicating that 
Krishnamurthy was a central 
figure in introducing Mehta 
to politicians and 
bureaucrats. To play the 
injured innocent now, is not 




HEARD IN THE PR^SS CL^B 

Qoingiqir tlw numiMr WunlfM 
mliilslw* wiko bav* 

InvMlMl In klrowmor* and 
Faiigirowtl^ tt ktokn an though • 
Cohinot ftodalon waa ttkon to thii 


A DISGUSTED HACK 


\ terribly original...or 
I convincing. 

j ■ Time for 
\ travel 

P artial comertibilily and 
the facility of opeiating a 
■ dollar account hav e come in 
! handy for businessmen w ith 
} a passion for travelling 
; More of them arc going 
abroad than ever before And 
the first to recognise this also 
,, happens to be the largest, 

7 US-based international 
I carrier United Airlines 
I United Airlines has 
5 I included New' Delhi in its 
j round-the-world service ihat 
begins in February, next 


year. In this service, two 
llighls take otf from Los 
Angeles. One is cast bound 
and touches New York, 
London, Delhi, Hong Kong 
and San Fiancisco, before 
I terminating at Los Angeles. 
‘I T he other heads westwards 
and lands in these cities in 
i reverse order. 

*1 

t The (lights cover three 
continents and two i>ceans, 
and the total journey is 
I 19,717 mif*s. Tickets are 
already on sale. 

i ■ Smart stuff 

I ID tcycics no longer seem 
; D to be the dull, low-tech 
ji thing they used to be. And 
5 Allas Cycles’ two new 



'j 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE WEEK 



India has recorded a rise in exports worth U8$ 1,342 
million 

• The man who made it possible is not 
there. But P. Chidambaram, the Ibrmcr 
junior minister (or commerce, must be 
deriving a small measure of satisfaction 
from the (act that the policies he initiated 
are now bearing fruit 

Figures released by the government 
last week, indicate that exports arc finally picking up. In 
July, there has been a sharp, 9.9 percent increase in 
exports, m dollar temis. This has reversed the trend 
dominated by a fall m exports in the ilrst two months of the 
current year—by 3.97 percent. 

In absolute terms, the rise in exports is worth US$ 1,342 
million. And the best pan of it is that these arc all to the 
general ciirrency area (GCA). India had been hurt by the 
break-up of the Soviet Union and it has taken more than a 
year to make this up. 

Of course, the rise in exinirls has not come easily. 
Commerce ministry officials disclose that they had to 
increase import levels to achieve this. And as it has turned 
out, imports in June arc more than the value of exports: 
US$ 5,560.85 million or an increase of 17 percent. 


Atlas’QoldllM SuparsUur 
and Ullput: tadinlcally 
sound 

models incorporate the latest 
j sciences. Goldline Superstar 
is an all-lcirain bike with 
features like cable brakes 
(instead of rods), 
plastic-moulded non-skid 
pedals and a one-piece, 
tubular integral .seat for 
better shock absorption. 
Liliput, the .second model, 
comes with components that 
are made of non-loxic plastic 
to safeguard against injury. 

And the price‘s Between 
Rs800 and Rs 900 

■ Sin^lar 
performance 

E ven while the .securiHes 
scam is taking its toll and 
there are murmurs against 
economic liberalisation, 
finance minister Manmohan 
Singh has something to be 
happy about. 

In the week ending 25 
July, 1992, inflation came 
down to single digits. It was 
9.28 percent, against 10.9 
per cent the previous week. 
The wholesale price index 
(WPI), however, remains a 
worrisomti point. The WPI 
for primary articles rose by 
0.1 percent and for non-food 
goods, by 0.3 percent. The 
index for fuel, power, light 
and lubricants remained 
unchanged. • 
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SECURITIES SCAM 

UNFAIR GROWTH 


The CBl and Reserve Bank investigations detect foul play in 
Fairgrowth Financial Services Limited 



T wo years ago, B. Ratnakar was 
touted as a super-banker. 
Now, his family should be 
happy enough, if he escapes 
with his reputation intact 
Sleuths of the Reserve Bank ot India 
(RBI) and Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tions (CBl), have come across files full 
of information suggesting that Ratnakar 
may have known something about the 
shady deals of his company, Fairgrowth 
Financial Services Limited (FFSL). 

His eldest son, Premanand Shenoy, 
says that much of the fraud that is now 
coming to light was perpetuated by 
people who his father had tmsted. They 
were K. Dharamapal (managing direc¬ 
tor of FFSL), R. Laxmmarayan (execu¬ 
tive director), K. Raja Gopal (vice- 
president) and Anwar Saheb (assistant 
vice-president). "They slabbed us in the 
i back," says Shenoy. 

But the CBl docs not believe this ver¬ 
sion. Said a senior officer to Sunday: 
"The fraud started in July 1991, itself. 
There is no way Ratnakar did not know 
about it." Adds a banking expert, on the 
condition of anonymity: "I had never 
expected FFSL to reach such di/zying 
heights. When they declared a profit of 
Rs LI crorc in Just nine months, it was 
clear that they were breaking rules." 

Ratnakar was always a man in a 
hurry. By the time he turned 50, he had 
served two terms as chairman of Canara 
Bank. He loathed rules that came in the 
way of profits. And when he left .the 
bank, there were those who admired his 
banking skills. But there were as many, 
who felt he had exposed the organisa¬ 
tion to needless risks. The CBl also lot^k- 
ed into the purchase of his Bangalore 
mansion at a cost of just under Rs I crorc. 

But Ratnakar was unfazed. He had 
already made powerful friends. Among 
them were: Satish Sharma, V. Krishna- 
murthy, Vijay Dhar (son of Indira Gan¬ 
dhi's principal secretary, D.P. Dhar and 
owner of Broadway Hotel, Srinagar), 
K.L. Rajgharia (industrialist), Ved 
Kapoor (proprietor of Hitkari Potteries). | 


B. RATNAKAR 

Dhirendra Brahmachari.D.K. Adikesha- 
valu (Karnataka’s liquor magnate), 
Pradip Paliwal (Sharma’s exporter 
friend; his wife runs a boutique along 
with Stera Sharma) and S.N, Chalurvedi 
( AICC member and an industrialist). 

He also had friends in the inside track 
of the government. Soon after P. V. Nara- 
simha Rao became Prime Minister, 
there was a note from his secretariat to 
the finance ministry. Could Ratnakar be 
considered for a post of banking secreta¬ 
ry, it said. Manmohan Singh, who had a 
better knowledge of the banking sector 
and had already stalled appointments of 
.several chairmen, declined. Consider 
the embarrassment of the government if 


Ratnakar had occupied that position. 

B ut Ratnakar didn't let this setback 
affect him. He plunged himself into 
making Fairgrowth, one of the premier 
financial companies in the country. His 
ambitions were not quite as overreach¬ 
ing as Harshad Mehta’s (the fat fraud 
wanted to make Growmore bigger than 
Merrill Lynch) but big, nevertheless. He 
sited himself in Bangalore, as much for 
its promise of becoming a big city as for 
the voracious appetite of its politicians 
for money. 

His company developed a nice equa¬ 
tion with the Karnataka Cabinet. And 
while there is nothing to .show that Kar- 
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i SCAM 1 



put their shares in the market. This goes 
against guidelines issued by the Securit¬ 
ies and Exchange Board of India 
(SEBI). Krishnamurthy was one of 
them. He sold 20,000 shares with a face 
value of Rs 2 lakh to Rajgharia. Now, 
both have different tales to tell. Krishna¬ 
murthy said, it was only a collateral fora 
loan. But Rajgharia insists that he only 
acted as a custodian "for a friend". 

The truth probably lies somewhere in 
between. But a similar irregularity has 
got two other people in a frightful jam. 
They are Pradip. Paliwal and Pallav 
Sheih (a big bull broker of Bombay). 
Paliwal sold a huge chunk of Fairgrowth 
shares to Sheih, at a value of Rs 850 per 
share. In return, he was advanced Rs 1.5 
crore. 

This demolishes the argument of 
some, that those-who invested in Fair- 


as collateral. This was then placed with 
financial subsidiaries of banks and 
through double ready forward deals, 
equivalent funds were obtained. This 
was then played in the stock markets of 
the country...with fantastic returns. 

In one case (of Aiikit Granites 
Limited), Fairgrowth accepted Rs 5 lakh 
worth of equity shares from the promo¬ 
ter's quota as security. This was irregu¬ 
lar and al.so illegal because Fairgrowth 
happened to be managers of Ankit's 
public i.ssue. In another case, Fairgrowth 
deposited shares it had received as secu¬ 
rity with IDI. Limited, a Hinduja compa¬ 
ny. Now the deal has matured, but Fair- 



Soon after P. V. 
Narasimha Rao 
became Prime 
Minister, there was a 
note from his 
secretariat to the 
finance ministry. 
Could Ratnakar be 
considered for a post 
of banking secretary, 
it said. Manmohan 
Singh, who had a 
better knowledge of 
the banking sector, 
declined 


nataka s chief minister, S. Bangarappa, 
gained directly from this association, 
one of his ministers, Blasius M. D'sou- 
za, certainly did. It is also clear that ihQ 
Karnataka government did its best to 
.stall a CBI enquiry. (The organisation is 
required to lake permission before con¬ 
ducting investigations in a slate.) Final¬ 
ly, the Centre had to intervene. 

The delay, critics say, has led to a 
cover-up in Fairgrowth. As such, the 
investigation into the company's affairs 
was undertaken after the Harshad Mehta 
and Bhupen Dalai parts of the securities 
steal were unearthed. The RBI had 
also looked into the books of ITC’s Clas¬ 
sic Financial and Calcutta’s Peerless 
General Finance, and found them in 
order. 

Fairgrowth would have got away. 
Except that an alert RBI officer became 
.suspicious about a certificate of the Unit 
Tru.st of India given by Fairgrowth, 
against a loan taken from Andhra Bank 
Financial Services Limited (ABFSL). 
The unit had an apparent face value of 
Rs 151.57 crore. But was it real? 

It didn’t turn out to be so. "The Fair- 
growth people had perpetrated a very 
clever forgery," said a senior RBI offi¬ 
cer, "and to an ordinary person, it would 
have easily passed off for a real one." 
Who could have done it? The culprit tur¬ 
ned out to be R. Ganesh, assistant vice- 
president of Fairgrowth. 

Upon interrogation, Ganesh claimed 
that he had done it in the interest of his 
company. Mehta and Dalai's arrest had 
upset both the capital and the money mar¬ 
ket, and the funds that Fairgrowth hoped 
to get from its investments did not mate¬ 
rialise. Meanwhile, ABFSL's top offi¬ 
cers were keen to balance their books 
immediately becau.se RBI in.speciors 
were on the prowl. There was pressure 
on Fairgrowth to settle. And its mana¬ 
gers panicked. 

Ganesh did as he was told: to forge a 
UTI certificate. 

T he scam has, of course, become 
much bigger since then. There is the 
political angle to it. Ratnakar gave lakhs 
of shares from the promoter’s quota to 
several politicians. P. Chidambaram, 
who bought some of them, owned up 
and resigned honourably. But several 
others have held on to them...and their 
jobs. Fairgrowth was not publicly listed 
and secondly, promoter's quota shares 
had a lock-in period of three years. 

Now, there is reason to believe that 
several Fairgrowth investors actually 


growth were a) taking a risk and b) they 
had no way of either selling off their sha¬ 
res or knowing what they were worth. 
Fairgrowth had a killer instinct for high 
finance. But politicians and bureaucrats 
who invested with them—and got out 
— made a killing 

And those who didn’t, stand a good 
chance of losing all their money. Anyth¬ 
ing that CBI or RBI sleuths touch in Fair- 
growth, stinks. It is now di.scovered that 
the company adopted an innovative 
method of doing bill discounting. If a 
customer required a short-term credit, 
Fairgrowth was more than willing to 
accommodate. 

However, if a loan of, say, Rs 10 lakh 
was required, Fairgrowth demanded sha¬ 
res/securities worth Rs SO lakh and more 


growth has no funds to redeem the 
shares. 

The cu.stodian who has attached Fair- 
growth’s assets, refuses to recognise the 
deal and has directed IDL to return the 
shares. The matter is still disputed. Wha¬ 
tever the outcome, the future doesn’t 
look too promising for Fairgrowth. One 
month ago, its managers were confident 
that the company would make good the 
due.s and still be left with Rs 40 crore to 
.start all over again. 

Last week, the RBI ordered a fresh 
audit. The report is not out. But the domi¬ 
nant feeling in Bangalore is that Fair- 
growth is on its last legs. As one financi¬ 
al analyst pul it: "It is all set to gel 
liquidated." • 
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INTERVIEW 


"We couldn’t have dreamt 
about such changes 

before" 


Had Shankar Singhania, vice-president of the ICC, talks about 
business associations, economic reforms, securities scam and more 


For a man who makes news, Han 
Shankar Sin}*hania is surprisingly 
meilia shy. Soon after the ecfnioniic 
reforms were announced, Singhania, 
chainnan of the JK group of industries, 
made a forma/ presentation to the Bha¬ 
ratiya Janata Party (BJP) In this, he 
extolled the new measures and urged the 
party to accept them. He could get away 
with such homilies hecausc he is as 
close to the Congressll), as he is to the 
BJP. 

This pro.ximity should he of great help 
to the government. Singhania is the vice- 
president of the International C hamhers 
of Commerce (ICC), an organisation 
representing business interests of 120 
countries. Ne.\t year, he hct onies ICC\s 
president and will serve a two-year 
term, even as three of the witrhl's great¬ 
est economic blocs come up. As lCC\s 
president, he could be in a position to 
swing tariff concessions from the new 
US-Canada-Mexico alliance, the Euro¬ 
pean Community and Japan. And just 
now. when the reform process has slow¬ 
ed down, his role becomes still more 
crucial. 

Singhania has connections, of cour¬ 
se. Earlier this year, he met the US presi¬ 
dent, George Bush, and in July, he met 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of unified Ger¬ 
many and Britain's Prime Minister, 
John Major. With all of 
them, he pleaded the case 
of the Third World. He 
argued that the G-7 
nations could not afford 
to ignore the aspirations 
of the less-developed 
countries. He got a pati¬ 
ent hearing, which is 
ample proof of his persua¬ 
sive abilities and the 
ICC \s powetful profile. 


Within the country, he has a good month). And, in the hu.siness commu- 

equation with Prime Minister P.V. Nara- nity, he is equally respected. He is the 

simha Kao and finance minister Manrno- eldest of the four Singhania brothers, 

han Singh (whom he meets once a And he is the chief executive of JK Straw 


Hari Shankar 
Singhania 



"What is really bothering 
me Is that politkal parties 
at the national level are 
still susplcioos of the 
reforms. Srnne parties 
are against it <^y 
because tfiey are In the 
Oppo^mi" 












BUSINESS/ECONOMY 


I .... 

Products Limited (turnover: Rs 240 
crore; includes JK Magnetic si JK 
Industries Limited (turnover: Rs L600 
crore: comprises steel, tyre and phar¬ 
maceutical units) and the upcoming 
Orissa Synthetics. 

Singhania won his spurs as a lobbyist 
in 1985. At that time, there was a lot of 
resentment within the Federation of Indi¬ 
an Chambers of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try (FICCI). One group of industrialists, 
among them, Lalit Mohan Thapar and 
Singhania, alleged that elections were 
being rigged on the basis of bogus mem¬ 
bership. The issue was not resolved and 
insinuations made it to the front pages of 
the business press Soon after, Singha¬ 
nia and some others left FICCI to join 
the Associated Chamber of Commerce 
(ASSOCHAM). Initially, there were 
fears that FICCI would go under. But 
ASSOCHAM after a brief period of 


high-gloss, lapsed into babudom. And 
FICCI regained some of its lost lustre. 

Blit Singhania was left none the 
worse. Already, his sights were set outsi¬ 
de the country. He was a 
member of the ICC, but 
that was not enough. 

Singhania^ wanted to be 
an office bearer, but ICC 
w as dominated by 
western transnationals. 

Bharat Ram was the only 
Indian to lead the ICC, 

24 sears ago. But Singha¬ 
nia wouldn ■/ .say die and 
persevered until last 
year, when he was elect¬ 
ed vice-president And by 
virtue of that position, he 
invited Jo.seph E. Con¬ 
ner, fCC\s president, to 
India. Business asscfcia- 

tions sank'their differen¬ 
ces to greet him. 

Conner went on to 
meet the Prime Minister 
and the finance minister 
and received a crash 
course in India's reform 
programme. And. by all 
accounts, he went back, 
decidedly more sure 
about the country's cor¬ 
porate future than when 
he came. Singhania is 
happy about the outcome 
of Conner's visit and 
looks fonvard to more of 
.such interactions. List 
week, he met Si'^DrW's 
Satish Padmanahhan at 
his office, located in the 
Dolls Museum building 
in Delhi's Bahadur Shah 
Zafar Marg. Excerpts 
from the inten'iew: 

SiNDAv: Are business 
associations effective in 
the present scenario? 

Hari Shankar Singha¬ 
nia: Yes. They serve four 
main purposes. Firstly, 
they arc sort of business 
clubs, where business 
people come together and 
exchange ideas. It gives 
an opportunity to harmo¬ 
nise our thinking, 
because each business¬ 
man may have a different 
point of view on a sub¬ 
ject, different methods of 


of working. In international business, it 
is even more pronounced. In the case of 
ICC, for instance, business people from 
all the member countries can come toge¬ 
ther. This, in itself, serves 
a big purpose. 

The other major role is 
in interfacing with the 
government. Chambers 
have a responsibility to 
place the corporate view¬ 
point before the govern¬ 
ment. It may be called lob¬ 
bying, but it is essential. 

Thirdly, the chambers 
come out with their codes 
on conducting business, 
which all the members 
abide by. For in.stance, 
the ICC has codes on how 
a transnational business 
firm should conduct 
it.self, and on FOB (free on board), 
CIF etc. Cases where a party has defaul¬ 
ted, come up for discussions. Of course, 
it is not to confront one another but to 
sort the problems out. 

And lastly, the chambers also help to 
advertise a country's potential for fore¬ 
ign business. Joint ventures can be work¬ 
ed out or information given, about a mar¬ 
ket that might be of interest to a foreign 
company. 

Q: What major succe.sses has the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
achieved in the recent past? 

A: Well, we could present to the G-7 
nations, the world business commu¬ 
nity's views on various subjects. For 
instance, we met President George Bush 
and Chancellor Helmut Kohl earlier this 
year. Prime Minister John Major met 
our delegation recently. You see, our 
interaction is at that level. This does 
make a dent. The leaders realise this, 
that’s why they meet us. 

ICC enjoys a special status with orga¬ 
nisations like the United Nations, 
GATT, IMF etc. So we keep meeting 
them in delegations and tell them what 
wc think of their deliberations [Joesph 
E. Conner, the ICC president, recently 
came down heavily on the failure of the 
Uruguay Round GATT talks. ICC gave 
its own suggestions to speed up the 
procedures). 

Q: You are ICC’s vice-president now 
and will be its president next year. 
How will this help India? 

A: Well, I represent a developing 
country. And problems related to the 
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"We could present to the 
G-7 nations, the world 
business community’s 
views on various subjects. 

For instance, we met 
President George Bush and 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
earlier this year. Prime 
Minister John Major met 
our delegation recently. 
You see, our interaction is 


nimirirnii 


"T 

Xn this 

Parliament session, 
the economic 
reforms are not 
being discussed at 
all. Economy must be 
the foremost issue, 
but precious time is 
being wasted on 
non*issues" 









Third World 'ourilrics can be hi^^hlight¬ 
ed inlernalionally m a better way 

Q: Wc arc quite desperate for foreign 
investments. Can you use your influ¬ 
ence with other IC(r niemhers, so that 
they invest in India? 

A: I can definnely use this opponunity 
to inform the other members about the 
eiiangcs that are takrng place rn India. 
To that extern, it can be useful. But as the 
vice-president, I cannot only market 
India 

Q: Some people in the corporate sec¬ 
tor feel that the pace of economic 


lapsing and the general outlook of the 
world economy was sluggish. So, m a 
sense, it was the wrong time to start the 
economic reforms. But again, it was the 
only w'ay out. Otherwise, we would 
have missed the bus, totally. 

Now what the government needs to 
have, IS a proper game plan. Many funda¬ 
mental questions like that of the public 
sector undertakings, excess labour, the 
social questions related to them and so 
on, have to be addressed. There has to be 
a time-frame which the corporate sector 
should be told about. 

Consider issues like tariff conces¬ 
sions, convertibility, adjustments m inte¬ 



nMNO*iNClN« Thtm XM TNC LOK •AIlM 
Toonv^ THtr riMnNCX himiitch# mii —... 

CHAUAH# SnXD A tUXTflSLK AUttXDV 
9CHCHC MRS RL80 tCXHS UORKCO OUT TO 

EHsuRc THC rvrilroxlxtv or CCriffMT RT 
RCR80NR8LC RRICC8 IN THC RCHOTC HMD 
HXLLV fICOXONt or THC COUNTRY. 
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changes cannot be announced in an ad 
hoc manner. 

Q: Do you think the slowdown is due 
to a lack of political will in the after- 
math of the bank scam? 

A; What is really bothering me is that 
political piirlics at the national level are 
still suspicious of the reforms. Some par¬ 
ties are against it only becau.se they are 
in the Opposition. What is important is 
that wc should not undermine the deci¬ 
sion to go with the letorms. Afl parties 
should lealise this, including the Con¬ 
gress. After all, they are also not a house 
that IS so iirongly united. 

In this Parliament ses¬ 
sion, for instance, the eco¬ 
nomic reforms are not 
being discussed at all. 
Hconomy must be the 
foremost issue, but preci¬ 
ous time IS being wasted 






international circles, 
it [the scam] is being 
viewed as only a 
routine hiccup that 
stock markets all 
over the world have, 
from time to time. I 
don't think India's 
credit*worthiness or 
foreign investments 
will suffer because of 
the scam" 


reforms has slowed down. Do you 
agree? 

A: I would have expected the govern¬ 
ment to move a little faster. But let me | 
say that what we have witnessed in the 
past few months is absolutely amazing. 
We couldn’t have dreamt about such 
changes before. 

Firstly, the reforms started in very dif¬ 
ficult limes. The economy was in a bad 
shape and inflation rate was high. 
USSR, our main trade partner, was col¬ 
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on non-issucs. 

Q: What about the cor¬ 
porate sector? Mas it 
reacted positively to (he 
reforms? 

A: People, by and large, 
have welcomed the dere¬ 
gulation, delicensing, cut 
in duties etc. But again, if 
the government doesn’t 
have a game plan and 
announces policy 

changes in bits and pie¬ 
ces, then there will be 
trouble. All the changes 
have not been uniform. In 
one department, there is 
considerable change, but 
in others, it is like the old 


rest rales, downscaling inflation etc. Wc 
must know what is going on in all these 
areas. Take the Case of trade reforms, for 
example. If you eventually plan to bring 
down the tariff rates to international 
levels, then you must announce that it 
v'ill be reduced by, say, 25 per cent in 
the first year, and .so on. Then the corpor¬ 
ate sector will have a clear idea of the 
risks involved in investing andean modi¬ 
fy its plans accordingly. 

Things must be time-bound. Policy 


The corporate sector is 
definitely undergoing a 
sea change. And to instil 
confidence in them, and 
to keep up the spirit, the 
governtnent must keep 
the reforms on track. 

In our organisation, we are undertak¬ 
ing a major review. After the reforms, 
we are into a process of horizontal 
expansion. 

Q: Has the scam affected India’s 
image Internationally? 

A: I don’t think so. In international cir¬ 
cles, It is being viewed as only a routine 
hiccup that stock markets all over the 
world have, from time to time. I don’t 
think India’s credit-worthiness will 

suffer because of the scam. • 
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AVIATION 

RUNWAY SUCCESS? 


T he winds, they arc blowing ihe 
right way for evei 7 industrialist 
and chief executive officer (CEO), 
who look upon Indian Airlines with 
deserved contempt and have yet to get 
tuned into air taxi services. I'hey may 
shortly join the ranks of United Brewer¬ 
ies (UH). Madura Coats, I'isco, 
Kirloskar, Coal India and Steel Authori¬ 
ty of IridiaLiinited(SAIL),\^ hose execu¬ 
tives hop into company 
planes to make it in time 
for their appointments. 

Riviera Corporation of 
Bombay and Taneja 
Aerospace and Aviation 
Limited of Bangalore, 

10*0 going all out to assem¬ 
ble and sell small aircraft 
in India. 

In fact, Riviera is in the 
process of delivering its 
first aircraft to Sins I Jmit- 
ed of Hyderabad. Says 
Amin Merchant, chair¬ 
man, "It’s an S6 ES Coyo¬ 
te 11, which comes under 
the rnicTolight category. 

The Coyote does not 
need a tarmac, just a mn- 
way of around 300 feet 
Even a grassy meadow 
will do." The Coyote is 
priced at Rs 9 5 lakh. Its 
advantage: the Coyote 
flies on petrol available at 
any pump. With a fuel 
capacity of two wing 
tanks of 6.5 gallons each 
and the mam fuel tank of 
15 gallons, the Coyote 
uses 4.5 gallons of fuel 
per Hying houi. 

Its disadvantage an unpressurised 
cabin means that the Coyote cannot be 
used for all-weather Hying. As tor the 
safety factor, according to Merchant, the 
glide ratio is 9:1. "In layman’s terms, 
this means that for every one fool of loss 
in height you glide for nine feel," 
explains Merchant. 

Merchant also plans to come out with 
a four-seater, the Trinidad, in agreement 
with Aerospatiale of France, "so that I 
can provide an all-weather Hying 
plane" Due to be assembled next year. 


Riviera Corporation 
and Taneja Aerospace 
lead the way in 
producing private 
planes 


the Trinidad will cost around Rs 80 lakh. 

Akso going public by the year’s end 
will be Taneja Aerospace, promoted by 
industrialist B.R. Taneja of Indian Seam¬ 
less in Pune. Their first aircraft will be 
airbK^me in July next year. The P68 is a 
six-seater using high-octane petrol and 
is priced at Rs 2 crore. "Soon after," says 
director and chief executive, Dinesh 
Kumar, "we will come out with the Via¬ 
tor, which is a ten-scaler plus pilot." Fly¬ 
ing on aviation turbine fuel, the Viator 
will cost roughly Rs 5 crore. Both air¬ 


craft will require take-off and landing 
distances of 500 metres. They will be 
manufactured in agreement with Parte- 
navia of Italy. 

This Rs 27 crore project was envisag¬ 
ed after Taneja Aerospace ran an exhaus¬ 
tive market survey which sugge.sted that 
300 aircraft are required in such catego¬ 
ries "I'wo years down the road," 
points out Kumar with 
some satisfaction, "there 
is going to be a heighten¬ 
ed demand in such trans¬ 
port requirements. The 
government is encourag¬ 
ing mega-projects which 
are multi-state. Major 
industrialists will need 
their own planes more 
than ever." Which is 
where Riviera and Taneja 
come into the picture. To 
assemble and sell, carry 
out after-sales training, 
repair aircraft and supply 
spare parts. Pre-sale 
work will include getting 
the approval of the direc¬ 
tor general of civil avia¬ 
tion (DGCA) on each 
aircraft. 

Should any industrial¬ 
ist feel like doing a 
Vijaypai Singhania or a 
Vijay Mallya, that is fly 
his Qwn plane, he may do 
so by acquiring a private 
pilot’s licence and chalk¬ 
ing up 60 hours of Hying 
experience. A commerci¬ 
al pilot would have to 
have 250 hours flying 
experience. A commercial pilot would 
have to have 2.50 hours Hying lime. As 
for the commercial pilots, leaching trai¬ 
nees would earn them up to Rs 5,(XX) per 
month. To sweeten the pot further, the 
aircraft would qualify for depreciation 
under income tax rules. 

And big business tends to fall in love 
with any proposition that might save 
money in the long run. • 

PInkIm Vlmnl/Bombayand 
BangiUofm 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Coming closer 

India and China initiate steps to solve 
long-standing bilateral issues 


E ven while extending its hand 
of friendship to China dur¬ 
ing delenee minister Sharatl 
Pawar's recent visit to Bei¬ 
jing, India was closelv moni¬ 
toring an ominous development in the 
Bay of Bengal A Burmese naval base 
and radar station had come up close to 
the Andamans Built with Chinese help, 
Iheso facilities inirodiice a new dimen¬ 
sion to India's threat perceptions from a 
poweilul neighbour with whom India is 
keen to improve relations 

('hina-watchers believe the naval 
base at Haingyyi Island and radar station 
at Coco Island, south-west of the Burme¬ 
se coast, w ill give the Chinese communi¬ 
cation and naval facilities. But the 
government isn’t yet sure ol China’s 
intentions They could well form part of 
a substantial militar) build-up in Myan¬ 
mar Said Sujil Dutta ol New Delhi’s 
Institute of Defence Studies and Ana¬ 
lysis (IDSA) "In dealing with China we 
have to consider what it is doing in the 
east rather than see it only as a northern 
threat.” 

China. Dutta said, has been funding 
the military bin Id-up in Myanmar and 
was directly involved in the suppression 
ol civil liberties in that country. China 
has already given Myanmar two billion 
dollars of assistance over the past three 
years, nearly half of it as military aid. 

But India isn’t really worried by all 
this. A spokesman of the mfiitsti-y of 
external alfairs (MBA) said that China’s 
naval activities were being watched. 
"The building of the naval base in Myan¬ 
mar has to be seen in the light of China’s 
acquisition of the Spratlcy Islands in the 
South China Sea.” he said. This was part 
of the landkK'kcd country’s traditional 
push southward, to the sea. The construc¬ 
tion of the Haingyyi base was complete, 
the official added. "But we are looking 
to sec if it will include a submarine and 
long-term access for Chine.se ships.” As 
for China’s acquisition of the Spratlcy 
Islands, he said, "The reaction ol the 
Association of South Ea.st Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) itself has been mild 
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—they want to shelve the issue and joint¬ 
ly exploit It " 

The Indian government's keenness to 
play down these tensions is understanda¬ 
ble Driven by sweeping global changes 
and domestic necessity. India and China 
have been working foi what they regard 
as the only guarantee against another 
debilitating war — a realistic peace. The 
two Asian mega-states have matured 
from the make-believe bonhomie of 
"Hindi Chini Bhai-Bhai" — a slogan 
that only bungs back memories of 
betrayal — to cautious and calculating 
diplomacy 

T his IS most evident from the two 
countries' stand on the border ques¬ 
tion. for the time being, both C'hina and 
India have agreed to disagree. India 
claims that China is in occupation of a 
huge area of its territory, especially in 
the Aksai Chin area of Ladakh. China is I 


TERRITORIAL 

DISPUTES 




in possession ol 5,120 sq kms ol Indian 
territory, west of the Karakorams, winch 
Pakistan illegally ceded to n m 1%C 
Add to this another 58,000 stj kms ot 
Indian territory, east of the Karakoiams, 
which the Chinese overran in ihc years 
leading to the 1%2 war. In the middle 
sector of Uttar Pradesh and Himachal 
Pradesh, bordering Tibet, China has 
occupied some 40 sq kms of Indian land 
in several small pockets like Barahoti 
and Kumsado In the north-easi, 
however. India is m control 

But China counter-claims that India is 
in possession of about OO.OOO sq kms ol 
Chinese tciTitory. 'fhe Chinese had with¬ 
drawn from most of these areas after the 
l%2 war. They do not recognise .Sikkim 
as part of India and had expressed reser- 
vation.s when Arunachal Pradesh was 
made a state. 

As a result of Rajiv Gandhi’s visit to 
Beijing in P)88 — regarded as a land¬ 
mark in the process — a .loint Working 
Group (JWG) was set up to settle the bor¬ 
der dispute. The JWG members include 
India’s foreign secretary, J.N. Dixit, and 
China’s vice-minister for external 
affairs. Its job is to ensure peace in the 
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Though a number of 
issues were discussed 
during Li Peng’s visit 
to India (left), New 
Delhi is watching with 
concern the two 
Burmese naval bases 
that have come up 
near the Andamans 
with China’s help 



bonier areas, ihrough regular ineeliugs 
of border persininel, and delineating the 
boiindar> on the basis ol a "fair and rea¬ 
sonable selllemciu" 

B ut toi (he nionienl, India, is more 
worried about (Inna’s booming 
aims indiisiry. which has been contribut¬ 
ing to the military might of countries 
like Pakistan Asked if India had com¬ 
plained aboui the sale Chinese arms to 
Pakistan, an Ml-A spokesman clarified. 
"We have repeatedly told them we 
don’lhkeit" 

C'hma has signed an agreement on 
space cooperation with India. But being 
binind by the Missile 1’echnology Con¬ 
trol Regime (MTCR), it is reluctant to 
share its launch vehicle facility, which 
India badly needs. 

An MBA official spoke of the three 
positive results from defence minister 
Sharad Pawar’s visit to China in July: 

• I he two sides agreed to exchange 
visits of defence experts on a regular 
basis 

• Both China and India have agreed to 


continue the 
dialogue 


high-level political 


• The two countries will periodically 
review the global and regional situation 

T he global changes, too, brought the 
two countries closer. The end of the 
Cold War and the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union robbed China of its only 
excuse to ally with the US. The Tiananm¬ 
en Square incident in 19X9, the eco¬ 
nomic sanctions and global condemna¬ 
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tion it brought left China isolated. It 
began forging links with the developing 
countries, and with India's support, with 
the non-aligned nations — where China 
has won an observer status — to win 
back its global legitimacy. And, in the 
process, it began settling its disputes 
with India. 

The series of high-level contacts — 
the visits by Rajiv Gandhi, Li Peng, Ven- 
kataraman and Pawar—has introduced, 
a momentum to the on-going dialogue 
and that is an enormous stride, China- 
w'atchcrs say. Besides, as Cheng Rui- 
sheng, China’s ambassador to India, 
explained: "Both sides have accepted 
that the boundary question will not hin¬ 
der the pace of bilateral exchanges." 
(See following interview). 

But a section of China-watchers and 
politicians feel that India has sux>ped 
too low to please the Chinese. Complain¬ 
ed former foreign secretary A.P. Venka- 
teswaran, "The Chinese haven't resiled 
on anything, while we keep talking of 
achievements." The press in China has 
remained conspicuously indifferent to 
the visits of Indian dignitaries. The Chi¬ 
nese were insensitive enough to conduct 
a nuclear explosion during former Presi¬ 
dent R. VenkataramaiTs visit to China. 

India's repealed protestations that 
Tibet is "an autonomous region of 
China" are also unnecessary, experts 
say And its support to a resolution of the 
United Nations Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion. to pul oil a discussion on civil 
liberties in China in order to give that 
country an opportunity to reform itself, 
also show us in very poor light, critics 
argue. "I low can we declare commonali¬ 
ty on human rights with China, a social¬ 
ist state that docs not believe in 
democracy?" asked Sujil r3uiia of the 
IDSA. "And even if our statement on 
Tibet is the existing Indian pnisiiion, 
why should wc keep repeating it when 
the Chinese have actually made no 
effort to fulfil their promise of autono¬ 
my to Tibet?" 

These misgivings remind the Indian 
government of the need to mix friend¬ 
ship with circumspection this time 
round. As C. Raja Mohan of the IDSA 
said: "Wc’rc back to the era of pt^wer 
politics." Just as the Chinese are work¬ 
ing on new alignments and regional secu¬ 
rity arrangements, India has to try to 
reach new alliances to assert itself in 
Asia and the world. And a crucial step is 
to mend fences with China — without 
giving away too much. • 

Nlrmml Mitra/N 0 w Delhi 






CONVERSATION 


"We will soon 
approach the 
pre-1962 stage” 

Chinese ambassador to India, Cheng Ruisheng, 
on Sino-Indian relations and more 


fie Mil cigauL^l a huekdrop of exqiii- 
sile Chinese paintings and tapestries. 
Affable and articulate, China's ambas¬ 
sador to IndUi^Cheng Ruisheng, 58, stu¬ 
died English in Beijing before becoming 
a career diplomat He was China's 
ambassador to Myanmar from 1987 to 
1991. Having served as a counsellor m 
the Chinese embassv in Delhi before, he 
was happy to return to India ten months 
ago. "/ have had a very lucky term ," he 
remarked. "Our Prime Minister, Li 
Peng, was here in December and the for¬ 
mer Indian President, R. Venkatara- 
man, went to China in Maw 4.v a result, I 
have already met the Indian ambas¬ 
sador to China three or lour times. ” In 
an intetriew to SuMhW Cheng Ruisheng 
spoke oj the growing friendship and coo¬ 
peration between the two Asian giants, 
their efforts to reduce tension along the 
border and solve the long-standing terri¬ 
torial dispute. Excerpts from the 
inteniew: 

Sunday: What is your assessment of 
the change in Sino-lndian relations 
since the conflict of 1962? 

Cheng Ruisheng: 1 was here ten years 
.ago as a counsellor. 1 think since 1962, 
there have been great changes. Both 
sides have become much more mature in 
handling foreign policy. They now con¬ 
sider all their problems much more quiet¬ 
ly and cooJy. This is very helpful. The 
two countries have had a number of 
exchanges at the highest level, and, of 
course, also on a people-to-pcople basis. 

ON THE CHINESE DEFENCE 
INDUSTRY 


Q: What is your view of India’s appre¬ 
hensions about continuing Chinese 
arms supplies to Pakistan? 


A: Wc should judge this problem separa¬ 
tely. We have defence cooperation with 
Pakistan and so we sell them amia- 
ments. But it is not at all directed against 
cither India or any other country. And 
usually our anus sales arc not on a big 
scale. They are also of a limited variety. 
They arc only meant to be used for natio¬ 
nal defence of the receiving country. 
India should have no reason to worr>' 
about that. 

Q: China’s arms industry has been 
booming. It is going into exports in a 
big way. Is it a major revenue-earner? 

A: It is not. It docs not form a big part of 
our foreign trade. Let me say that we 
have our own armaments industry. We 
are now converting some of the units 
into civilian establishments. For many 
years, we gave armaments to some 
countries free of cost. But over the past 
decade or so we have been selling arms 
at a low price instead of giving it free, 
which was causing a heavy burden on 
our economy. We still sell arms cheap 
because we do not aim to make a big pro¬ 
fit. But we do want to recover our costs. 


ON THE CHANGED 
SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 


Q: How do you view the new security 
environment in Asia, especially after 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union 
and the change in Afghanistan? 

A: With the end of the Cold War bet¬ 
ween the East and the West, the danger 
of a world-scale conflict has been redu¬ 
ced. Also, with the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union, the situation in Europe 
has become turbulent. But the situation 
in Asia is comparatively stable. The hot¬ 
spots like Afghanistan and Kampuchea 
are being settled. In Asia, in general, we 



are quite happy with the present situa¬ 
tion. The new situation is quite condu¬ 
cive for countries like China and India to 
concentrate on economic reconstruction. 

Q: It was reported that China has set 
up a naval base in the Indian Ocean, 
near the Andamans. 

A: ihtughs) It is just a rumour. 

Q: How do the India-US naval exerci¬ 
ses affect the security climate in the 
region? 

A: In general, we are in favour of reduc¬ 
tion of military activities everywhere. 
But, of course, this is up to the countries 
concerned. They have their own choice. 
It is not true at all that China has set up a 
naval base abroad. In fact, China has 
reduced the strength oHts army by one 
million troops in the past ten years. And 
the military budget has not been increas¬ 
ed very much. 

We are also improving our relations 
with all our neighbouring countries. 
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1 is quite conducive for countries like China and India 


Along with India, we are considering a 
reduction of our troops deployed in the 
border region. A joint working group 
(JWG) is working on this. Our desire is 
to have peace and not spend too much on 
the military. India is also probably think¬ 
ing on the same lines. 

ON THE STATUS 
OF TIBET 


Q: What is your impression of the 
Indian government's position on 
Tibet — which goes against the view 
of the Dalai Lama — and was stated 
during Prime Minister Li Peng'.s visit 
to Delhi? 

A: We were quite happy when India 
repeated its acceptance of the position 
that Tibet is an autonomous region of 
China. That was very good. And 
secondly, during premier Li Peng’s 
visit, we also got the news that some 
Tibetan people were going to cause 


trouble. But the Indian government took 
strong measures to prevent this from hap¬ 
pening. That was quite satisfactory. 
India also rightly supported China on 
the final resolution of the Human Rights 
Commission, to prevent this question 
from being raised there. 

ONTHENPT 


Q: How does China view India’s refu* 
sal to sign the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT)? And 
what is your response to Pakistan’s 
call for a five-nation conference to 
keep South Asia fVee of nuclear 
weapons? 

A: I think it is up to India or any other 
country to decide whether it should or 
should not join the NPT. As for the five- 
nation tneet, should all the other countr¬ 
ies agree to hold such a conference, 
China would be very happy to participa¬ 
te in it. But we should not insist on the 
participation of any particular country. 


Q: India and China have a long¬ 
standing territorial dispute. India 
says China is in possession of a large 
area of Indian territory. China does 
not recognise the McMahon Line and 
it does not recognise Sikkim as part of 
India. China also expressed reserva¬ 
tions when India granted statehood to 
Arunachal Pradesh. Have these pro¬ 
blems been put on the backbumer? 

A: This is the problem on which both 
sides had a dispute. The two sides have 
held many rounds of talks on the issue 
and both have agreed on some guiding 
principles on how to solve this problem. 
This has already opened the way for futu¬ 
re negotiations to find a settlement. 

The leaders of both sides are very 
eager for a peaceful resolution. A joint 
working group (JWG) has been set up to 
accelerate this process. 


ON ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 


Q: India and China are the two most 
populous countries of the world. They 
have shared problems and goals and 
have a common approach to most 
world issues. What are the chances of 
entering into an Asian economic 
alliance? 

A; I don’t think an alliance is feasible. 
We would prefer these relations to be 
kept on a bilateral basis. The problem is 
that trade and economic cooperation bet¬ 
ween India and China are not of a very 
high order: only 250 million dollars. 
The question is not of an alliance, but to 
increase the level of trade and economic 
cooperation. A joint collaboration in the 
form of a steel venture (at Daitari, Oris¬ 
sa) has been launched. This is a good 
effort. Bilateral relations should be the 
Hrst step. 

Q: Both India and China have embar¬ 
ked on the course of economic recon¬ 
struction through liberalisation. Do 
you see any areas where we can coope¬ 
rate with each other to facilitate this 
process? 

A: Yes. I think the time now is opportu¬ 
ne to have more exchanges. As you 
know, this year Mr Deng Xiaoping has 
made a very important speech calling 
for more economic reforms and to acce- 
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lerate the pace of our opening up to the 
outside world 

By opening up we do not mean only 
opening up to developed countries* but 
also to developing countries like India. 
India is also looking to the outside 
world. These two things happening toge¬ 
ther is a very good opportunity for both 
sides. It is up to the two countries to find 
new areas of cooperation. For instance, 
the area of space technology has been 
identified as a possible area. 


Q: But in the context of space coopera¬ 
tion, China is limited by the Missile 
Technology Control Regime 
(MTCR). Uo you think there can be 
any substantial exchange here in view 
of this restriction? 

A: There is no restriction on cooperation 
in peaceful areas. Even within the 
MTCR, we can find quite a number of 
areas where wc can cooperate. And spe¬ 
cialists on both sides are working very 
hard on this. 


ON POPULATION CONTROL 


Q: What about cooperation in the 
field of population control? How do 
you assess the efforts in this area? 

A: We’ve already had a number of 
exchanges in this area. China and India 
are the most populous countries in the 
world. China, of course, is number one 
and India is number two. But wc would 
be only too happy to give the first place 
iolndva (iaughsj. 
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Q: The meth 9 d of handing out Incen¬ 
tives to control population has proved 
to be very effective in China. Do you 
think India has something to learn 
from this? 

A: I am not very clear about your sys¬ 
tem. It IS true that we use material incen¬ 
tives. F'or instance, il'you have one child 
you will not have Ics.s accommodation 
than those who have two. In some cities 
like Beijing, wc give bonus subsidies to 
those with one ctiild. The system differs 


from city to city. We use these methixls, 
together wjih education and propaganda 

Q: Through what media do you carry 
out your propaganda? 

A: It is done on a very large scale 
through the TV network, films, classes, 
lectures and womens' associations. This 
has been very successful in the cities. 
But it is more difficult in the rural areas, 
which are vast. In China, the rate of 
growth is already down to 1.4 per cent 
per year. 

In India, it is somewhat higher, about 
two percent. But India is comparatively 
better off than other countries which arc 
growing at the rate of three percerlt. But 
I think you should bring down your rate 
of grow th 


ONTHEPHIVATESECTOH 

Q: What is China’s experience state- 
owned enterprise.s? Areyou encourag¬ 
ing the private sector? 


A: In China, the mam sector is still the 
state sector, which, as in India, is in need 
of some improvement. Regarding the 
private sector, we are encouraging them 
to develop, especially medium and 
small-scale industries. These private 
industries now constitute about 30 per 
cent of our industrial sector. And besi¬ 
des meeting domestic requirements for 
consumer goods, they are also exporting 
quite a lot. Their economic situation is 
somewhat better than the stale sector. 


ON SPORTING/ 

CULTURAL EXCHANGES 

Q: India has not been faring too well 
in wQrld sports while China has 
improved its standing considerably. 
Is there anything China can do to 
train Indian sportspersons? 

A: We have sent some coaches to India. 
Bill this is an area where we can have 
more e.xchangcs. From our own expe¬ 
rience, it is the government which 
should lake care and spend enough 
money. The Chinese government 
spends quite a lot. We need foreign 
coaches. We ourselves were surprised to 
sec that the Chinese team to Barcelona 
had two or three foreign coaches. So you 
can't get away from spending more 
money. 

Similarly, India has some very good 
dance troupes. But they arc mostly priva¬ 
te. India Ts an old civilisation. You 
would like to show your culture to the 
outside world. I have suggested to an 
Indian friend that your government orga¬ 
nise a slate ensemble. A big troupe 
which would perform various kinds of 
songs and dances,in India, for the local 
people and foreign visitors, and travel 
abroad for concerts. 

ON THE PRESENT MOOD 

Q: Would you say India and China 
are headed for a return to the 
pre-1962 era of Panchsheel and 
*Hindi-Chini Bhal Bhai"? 

A: I am confident that very soon we will 
approach the stage of "Hindi-Chini Bhai 
Bhai". During his visit loChina, your for¬ 
mer President said that India was keen 
on reluming to that stage. ! believe that 
despite the unfortunai<{ happenings in 
the early Sixties, the friend.ship between 
our two peoples was always profound. • 
9nt0fv§0wmdbyNlnnalMitim/ 
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FORMER PRESIDENT R. VENKATARAMAN IN CHINA: During 
his visit to China this year, he said that India was keen 
on returning to the pre-1962 era of "Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai' 
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Too late 

The Vatsal Shah abduction case ends in a tragedy 


V atsal Shah is dead. The eight- 
year-old son of 'd'hawala dealer, 
Niranjan Shah, who was kidnapp¬ 
ed on 13 July, was found dead on 10 
August by the Bombay police. The kid- 
napper$ were expected to get in touch 
with Vatsal's family on 19 July and had 
promised to set the child free for a hefty 
sum. 

So, what went wrong? Apparently, 
Vatsal’s abductors had bungled. They 
had administered to him an overdose of 
chloroform, which proved fatal. But the 
criminals kept calling the Shah family 
even after the mishap, keeping alive the 
hopes of Vat.sal’s return and the possibi¬ 
lities of lifting a ransom. 

The tragedy came to light on 10 
August, when the two abductors, after 
their arrest, told the police where the 
child’s body was hidden. It turned out to 
be one of the most baffling cases that 
Bombay Police has had to handle in rec¬ 
ent times, and though the culprits were 
tracked down, the success was paled by 
the tragedy. 

The police began investigations bas¬ 
ing themselves on a number of theories. 
The initial suspects and their likely 
motives were vtiricd. Niranjan Shah was 
himself one of the suspects as he was 
absconding in Dubai after the securities 
scam broke. The investigators believed 
it was likely that the kidnapping was 
arranged by him so that his son could 
join him. Another theory was that Vatsal 
could have been kidnapped by his 
mother, Roma, who divorced Niranjan a 
year ago. The police felt that Roma too 
may have been eager to have her son 
with her. Another possibility was that 
Shah’s enemies had hatched the 
conspiracy. 

Incidentally, Roma is believed to 
have connections with international 
drug traffickers. She was held by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(RCMP) a few years ago when the moun- 
ties raided a house belonging to a non¬ 
resident Indian with whom she was stay¬ 
ing then. The police had seized large 
quantities of narcotics from the house 
and had arrested both Roma and her host. 

However, a week after the kidnap¬ 
ping, a thorough search of an apartment 


at Juhu, where Vatsal was staying, gave the ransom and the police managed to 
the police the much-needed break. They identify the telephone they were calling 

recovered a photograph of a person, from. After fixing a number of false 

later identified as Ram Sahy, who had appointments—once in a hotel and then 
rented the apartment for a phenomenal in a Vadodara-bound train, the abduc- 
sum. tors were finally nabbed on 10 August 

Deputy commissioner of police (/one while they were calling Bindu. 
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The arrMtad kMnappws: anwtMin at Iwgk 

■ The abduction takes place on 
13 July. 

■ The abductors telephone 
Shah's sister several times, fix 
appointments, but fail to show up. 

■ The police Identify the phone, 

_ _ arrest the callers on 10 Au^st. 

Vatsal: iniioeaat victim But... 



VII), Arup Patnaik, and his men discove¬ 
red that the flooring in the photograph 
resembled the tiles used in Shah’s flat. 
"We took up a room in the same building 
for keeping a round-the-clock vigil on 
the building," says Patnaik. 

A locked seventh-floor fiat attracted 
the attention of the police. The neigh¬ 
bours said that two young men, Bharat 
Sahy and Ram Sahy, had rented the flat 
about a month ago. The two men had pos¬ 
ed as owners of a restaurant in Gujarat. 

The kidnappers made the mistake of 
calling Niranjan Shah’s sister, Bindu, 
several times to work out the payment of 


But it was too late. By then, Vatsal 
was already dead. The police recovered 
his decomposed body, which was wall¬ 
ed up in a fiat in Vile Parle, a suburb near 
Bombay. The two accused are brothers, 
Manish Suryakant Dhaka (23) and 
Rajesh Suryakant Dhaka (22) — Bharat 
Sahy and Ram Sahy were alia.ses they 
assumed in India — hailing from an 
expatriate family in Dubai. They had 
come to India to make a fast buck and 
decided to make Vatsal their target after 
reading about Income Tax raids on his 
father. • 

Ranvir Nayar/Bombay 
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Having 

reservations 


The Janata Dal prepares to launch a fresh 
offensive against the Centre on the Mandal issue 


T wo years ago, a iriiimphani 
Janata Dal government had 
announced the implemcnia- 
lion of the Mandal Commis¬ 
sion Report — which provided 
for 27 per cent reservation for the back- 
•ward castes in government jobs. The 
decision had an electrifying impact. 
Overnight, caste riots broke out all over. 
Hundreds of .students immolated them¬ 
selves in a frenzy of emotions. A new 
caste consciousness gripped the 
country. Mandal had become the domin¬ 
ant factor in Indian politics. 

Now, the situation is very different. 
While Mandal continues to be an import¬ 
ant issue, the urgency is missing. The 
Janata Dal, the only party which pursued 
the matter with relentless zeal, has suffe¬ 
red tremendously from a series of defec¬ 
tions. The Centre is lacking the initiative 
to clinch the issue and is steering clear of 
any controversy. 

The wide difference ol‘ perspectives 
on the Mandal report was reflected in 
Parliament last tortnight. On the one 
hand was the Union welfare minister, 
Sitaram Kesri's statement, that the 
government would take a decision on 
the economic criteria in accordance with 
the Supreme Coun judgment. And, on 
-the other, was a never-say-die Janata 
Dal which charged the government with 
deliberately delaying the implementa¬ 
tion of the report. 

Mandal has resurfaced after two 
years, not creating as much controversy 
as earlier, but still holding enough potei\- 
tial for creating trouble. It seems that the 
issue has not been really lost in the 
labyrinth of Icgalpse, as the Congress 
would like it to be. 

D esperately trying to retrieve its 
crumbling vote-banks, the Janata 
Dal held a countrywide campaign from 
December last year to April, focussing 



on the exploitation of Dalits and demand¬ 
ing the implementation of the Mandal 
Commission report. The grass-roots 
campaign is matched with its insistence 
on supporting Scheduled Caste candida¬ 
tes for the offices of the President and 
vice-president. Close on the heels of 
Janata Dal's renewed vigour in Parlia- 
rrient in favour of the Mandal report, has 
come Ram Vilas Paswan’s late.st sugges¬ 
tion — that reservation of seats for 
SC/ST students in all public schools 
should be a precondition for govern¬ 
ment recognition of these institutions. 

To round off the campaign, the party 
is preparing to hold a massive show of 
strength at the capital’s Boat Club on 7 
November. "We are working day and 
night towards this rally and expect a 
crowd of 15 lakh on the day. The Man- 
dal report will be an issue again," says a 
party official. 


RamVIlM 
Pmwan 
strasMstbat 
"OurlMrtttoto 
against tha 
govammanl 
whlehlsnol 
supporting tha 
Supremo Court” 


Launching the Janata Dal’s offensive 
against the Centre for "deliberately 
delaying implementation of the report". 
Ram Vilas Paswan stresses that "Our bat¬ 
tle is against the government which is 
not supporting the Supreme Court. 
True, the case is in the court today, but 
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The V.P. Singh 
government’s 
decision had an 
electrlfykiig 
impact. 

Overnight, caste 
riots br€>ke out 
all over India. 
Hundreds of 
students 
immolated 
themselves. A 
new caste 
consciousness 
gripped the 
nation 


when we were in power, we used to brief 
the attorney general everyday. This 
government has not moved ahead with 
the case at all." 

"It IS a question of the government's 
political will. We can only expose them. 
The situation today is actually better 


than what it was two years ago. Then, a 
lot of backward castes, like the Gujjars 
in Delhi, did not know they could bene¬ 
fit. Now they do and support our cau.se," 
says Pas wan, adding that all Scheduled 
Caste and backward caste politicians, 
whether in the Congress or the BJP, 


SItaram Kesri’s 
statement In 
Parliament 
Indicates that 
the government 
would be willing 
to wait fora 
Supreme Court 
ruling 



actually supported the Janata Dal in its 
"quest for justice". 

Paswan may sound a little too opti¬ 
mistic, but it is true that no party has 
come forward to say that it is against the 
implementation of the Mandal report. 
Moreover, it is evident that the Centre 
would like to get away with doing as lit¬ 
tle as possible on the issue, even though 
it has modified the original terms of the 
report. 

Within three months of taking over, 
the Narasimha Rao government passed 
an order on 25 September, 1991, amend¬ 
ing the order of 13 August, 1990, provid¬ 
ing for an additional 10 per cent reserva¬ 
tion for the economically backward who 
were not covered under any existing 
scheme. 

W ith the amended order, therefore, 
reservations for various sections 
went way above the 50 per cent ceiling 
which the Supreme Court had imposed 
— the initial 22.5 percent for Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes, the 27 per cent for the 
other backward castes as per the Mandal 
report and the additional 10 per cent for 
the economically weaker sections. This, 
according to legal experts, would requi¬ 
re a constitutional amendment. 
Moreover, Articles 15(4) and 16(4) of 
the Constitution, which provide for 
reservations for backward and Schedul¬ 
ed Castes, do not talk of economic crite¬ 
ria at all. 

The government has yet to clarify 
what exactly it means by "economic 
criteria". Sitaram Kesri’s statement in 
Parliament indicates that the govern¬ 
ment would be willing to wait for a 
Supreme Court ruling before taking a 
decision. According to the minister, the 
government has informed the court that 
it would take a decision after consulting 
all parties and state governments to 
evolve a consensus. And a consensus on 
the issue is remote. The Janata Dal and 
its allies, the Telugu De.sam and the 
DMK, have boycotted all meetings to 
discu.ss the question. Even the CPI(M) 
has not shown interest in a consensus. 

As the Supreme Court deliberations 
go on endlc.ssly, the Mandal question 
re.sts on a delicate balance. For the Jana¬ 
ta Dal, it is clearly a battle for survival. 
Mandal, with its promises to the vast 
majority of the Scheduled Castes and 
the backward castes of the country, has 
been the single most important issue for 
the fragmented party. And, it is deter¬ 
mined not to let it die a natural death. • 
MinuMn/NmwDMU 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 

A taste of freedom 


This week's flavour on the news and on prime-time 


The flavour of this 
week was served up in 
saffron, green and 
white. Despite the 
patriotic • fervour 
accompanying the 
start of the goldcnjubi- 
lec celebrations of the Quit India Move¬ 
ment, the programme turned out to be 
the usual tasteless parade of those who 
think they ought to be seen and heard by 
the masses whenever Doordarshan goes 
live on days of national importance. 

Out came the red carpet (or the thin 
strip of matting that passes for one these 
days) for the political bigwigs. And out 
came the reams of scripts and the worthy 
netas themselves who turned up in 


droves to read out from them in faithful 
detail. 

It wouldn’t do. would it. to slay away 
and be branded a traitorous wonn the 
next lime there was a reshuffle? 

Addressing a gathering at India Gate, 
P. V. Narasimha Rao declared that it was 
lime that New Delhi was graced by 
patriotic functions in the manner of Old 
Delhi these past decades. Obviously, he 
was referring to the time-honoured sites 
of Lai Qila and. Ramlila Maidan, which 
are reserved by custom for all events that 


celebrate the unity and integrity of the 
country 

Leaving a largely unimpressed New 
Delhi, Rao tried out his next stirring 
speech on the people of Bombay. Except 
for the white-haired, dignified Aruna 
Asaf Ali — a fixture on such occasions, 
and, incidentally, better copy than most 
of her brigade—the veterans of the Bha¬ 
rat Chodo Andolan were seated at a dist¬ 
ance from the stage. 

Among those to grace the podium 
Itself were Sharad Pawar, Shankarrao 
Chavan, Narain Dutt Tiwari and Najma 
Heptulla. Lata Mangeshkar sang, "Aye 
mere vvatan ke ztmi aankh mein 

hhar lo paani." It is a beautiful exhorta¬ 
tion to mourn our dead soldiers, but 


there weren’t any disccmibly wet eyes 
when she finished; the singer and the 
song made up just another item lo be 
endured on the agenda. 

Nearly as in.sensitive wa.s the way a 
host of people, including Jaya Bachchan 
and Rohini Hattangadi, were herded on 
and off the stage before anyone realised 
what was happening. But the reason for 
the haste became clear soon enough. 

It was time for the deshbhakti 
masluials to be lit and passed from one 
important and patriotic hand lo another. 


and they didn’t want anyone in the way. 
These antics took away what little feel¬ 
ing there was attached to the ceremony; 
all through it we were buffetted by a run¬ 
ning commentary from the plummy¬ 
voiced Partap Sharma, who regaled us 
with perfectly unnecessary information: 
"Fifty years after that glorious day on 9 
August, 1942, we are gathered here 
today..." This was news for us. 

Later, in what the news bulletin descri¬ 
bed as a glittering ceremony, Arjun 
Singh gave himself a lot of time on the 
microphone before yielding place to the 
PM. The place was jammed with Con¬ 
gressmen whose attention was divided 
between the speeches and Sonia Gandhi 
seated m the first row—an affably smil¬ 
ing Sonia dressed in red and green. 

It was almost a relief to turn to prime¬ 
time's own fare of patriotism, proving 
that the Congress didn’t hold the sole 
recipe for it. B.R. Chopra and gang arc 
back in a Saturday night tear-jerker 
about five revolutionaries who find their 
individual ways of serving the country 
and releasing it from British bondage. 
Gufi Paintal (Shakuni in Mahahharat) 
figured prominently in the first two epi¬ 
sodes as a poor man who forfeits his life 
(in exchange for monetary benefit) for a 
cowardly colleague. Last seen, he was 
staring mournfully out his solitary cell, 
awaiting the hangman’s noose. 

Another new serial, Kausalya (Fri¬ 
days, 9 pm), features Girish Kamad as 
yet another selfless freedom fighter, 
whose patriotism is less inspired by 
materialism than by conviction. He com¬ 
es out of the struggle lo a wife (played by 
Bina) who has deserted him, taking their 
son with her. The boy has grown up and 
is afraid of his disciplinarian mother. 

Poor Bina. This pretty woman is doo¬ 
med to play mother to men who look 
older than her in films and on television. 
In Upanyaas, she had to fend with Shek¬ 
har Kapur’s unjustified suspicions 
about her. Now, she has been made to 
appear in a plain white sari and thick 
spectacles, waving a cantankerous stick 
at her errant son. • 




Kausalya has Girish 
Karnad as yet another 
freedom Tighter, and 
poor^ pretty Bina, 
once again playing an 
old woman 
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learly, we 
have entered 
the era of the 
spoilt star 
daughter. 

First, it was 
Karisma who drove her pro¬ 
ducers up the wall with her 
nakhras, and now it's Pratib- 
ha Sinha’s turn to misbehave 
on the sets. And the producer 
who bore the brunt of Miss 
Sinha's tantrums most 
recently was the hapless 
K.C. Bokadia. 

A serious scene was to be 
Aimed on Vivek Mushran, 
Ajay Devgan and Pratibha 
Sinha, but the three newco- 
nurs couldn’t stop giggling 
for some mystifying reason, 
^kadia put up wi£ it for a 
bit, and then lost his tenq)er, 
.sitting at his stars in front 
of the entire unit. 

Realising tl^ Haty were at 
fault. Murrain, ami dev^ian 
adopted hang-dog ex|^- 
sions. But PratlNiii blew:B 
Rise. And, mii^ to everyo¬ 
ne’s horror,' stonned out of 
the set, iqama'Mala in hot 
pursuit ' r ' 

' Of course, Riatibhaiyiij^ 
^sed to Bokadia the 
day, after muph coaxhig:. 


from her mother. But by 
then, her reputation as the 
new harridan of the film 
world wv well established. 


e knew that 
Pooja Bedi's 
111 career was on 
the skids, but 
we didn’t 
realise that 
things had got so bad that the 
KamaSutra girl had to go 
down south to salvage 


roattota. 

Ye^ the tMi babe has 
signed bn n'i’etugn-fUm. in 
whidt she plays a suk^ 
doctor. No, says Pooiia, that 
will be no teveating scenes, 
she won’t be ^ipearing in a 
swim-suit, and nor will she 
be doused under a watofall. 

And oi course, she’s 
being paid much more for 
this venture than she gets for 
■any of her cameo qipearan- 
ces in Hindi cinema. 

So, where’s the catch? 

Pooja would love to know. 


a fhadk you for the lensmen. 

Bin what left vttfyaut 
gaspiiig hi, tfisb^ef was 
Khan> appriannce at die 
Jaagrv^ ixendere. He’d suf¬ 
fered a serious fell the previ¬ 
ous day, and was cleariy in 
great pam. But frw all that, he 
made it a pdnt to attend, 
revising how inqmrtant tus 
presence would be. 

Wondtf 1 ^ all this, 
.Sangeeta will relent and take 
him back? 


alman Khan ^ 

may have 
^Hji^^^been . heart- 
broken when 

longstanding left in the* 

girlfriend industry. 

Sangeeta Bijlani walked out 
on him, but the ditch of the 


going. 


have a friend 
left in the* Bombay film 
industry. 

Now it turns out that the 
simpering Lolo doesn't get 





decade is rapidly turning out 
to be ablessing in disguise. 

4ver since the beauteous 
Bijli upped and left, Salman 
Khan has been a changed 
miui -— 1 ^ this time, ^’s 
riianged for the better. No 
longer does he glower at unit 
hands and fereaten journal¬ 
ists yrith his fists. Instead, 
die new improved Salman 
poses hifpily for photo- 
gFRihs wife^hls assorted 
female co-stars and then — 
muc^ fo the surprise of ell 
asienmed—even maoi^ 


along with her Deedar co- 
star Akshay Kumar either, 
fynd that the two had their 
share of dffs during the mak¬ 
ing of the film, aU because 
Akshay took producer Pra- 
mod Chakravorfy’s side 
wfami Karisma tangled with 
him. 

Lolo, true to form, has 
sworn never to work with 
him again. But, if her unpo¬ 
pularity increases any 
ftirtber, die rest of industry 
wfll be boycotting Aer.w . 
















Flrameby 

frame 


Remakes do brisk business at the box office, 
as the Kannada film industry prefers safety 
to creativity 


iWt} 'v. 


mitation may be the best form of 
flatteiy. But as far as Kannada fil- 
mmakers are concerned, it also 
makes for perfect business sense. 
With most of their movies bomb¬ 
ing at the box office, they have now 
decided that it is better to be safe than 
creative. And have, therefore, perfected 
the art of making frame by frame copies 
of the leading hits from neighbouring sta¬ 
te^ spurred on by the fact that most of 
these' remakes do brisk business. 

This, despite the fact that most of 
them are cheap slapstick comedies 
abpuhding in double entefKire, even 
when they masquerade as ‘family dra¬ 
mas’. The aby.smal quality of the movies 
has caused some concern within the Kan¬ 
nada film industry, with concern being 
ertpressed about the demise of creati- 
>^ty'. But the cunent trend of remakes 
.seems in no hurry to abate. Today, near- 
■ly a third pf all the Kannada films produ- 
are remakes of Tamil, Telugu, 
Mhlayalam, or even, Marathi hits. Last 
year, for instance, of the 80 films that 
were released, nearly 30 were remakes. 
And the applications for shooting rema¬ 
kes keep piling up at the Karnataka Film 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Kannada cinema comprises a much 
smidler industry than that of Tamil, 
Telugu and Malayalam cinema, both in 
terms of money that is put into films, and 
in terms of films that are released every 
year. And with only ten per cent of ‘origi - 
nal’ fUms making it past the break-even 
point while more than half of the rema¬ 
kes rake it in, tire lure of the quickies has 
been too hard for the producers to resist 
The momrat any film in a neighbour¬ 
ing stale sets the cash registers ringing, a 
igf Kannada film producers rnake a 




beeline for the rights. Once that is done, 
they get hold of a video cassette of the 
film, and the dialogue writer holes up in 
a room to begin translating the lines. In 
the meantime, the lyricist gets to work 
and the producer gets the hero’s dates. 
Shooting takes all of 15 days and within 
a month, a ‘backyard movie’—as these 
films are known in the business — is 
ready. 

Laments award-winning director 
T.S. Nagabharana, "No one has fully 
reali.sed yet the harm these remakes can 
do. They will stunt the growth of the 
Kannada film industry and have adverse 
effects on both our culture and our 
cinema." 

Nagabharana is not alone in being 
apprehensive. Rajendra Singh Babu, 
who makes sensible social films, is 
among the many others who express con- 
pern. "All the things that are worst in 
other language films are being doled out 
to the Kannada audience because rema¬ 
kes are easy to make," he s'tiys. 

N ot that remakes are new to Kannada 
cinema. Prior to t^^xties, a num¬ 
ber of Tamil and TelugA films u$^ to be 
dubbed into Kannaddvbnd rdeased all 
over the state. But sensing that such 
films would harm the ffet^ingKiuinada 
film industry, a ban wk imposed cm dub¬ 
bed movies. Even to^, films of other 
languages dubbed into Kannada cannot 
be released anywhere in Kanrelaka. 

But this restrictive measure^ wludt-: 
was introduced to protect tte imjefesis of 
the* Kannada film praduce^;d|ec^i|ni. 
and actors, has given bj^tQ^ ciMf^ 
trend of remakes. And pven a 
which bars die grant of the Rs 3:tilm stHh 
sidy to the makers of lenudte^ bas'iipt. 


RAMACHARI 


dampened their enthusiasm. 

Explains Chidambara Shetty, who 
has made both remakes and originals, 
"The good thing about remakes is that 
the work is already done for us. The 
blueprint of the film is there in the video 
cassette. We just have to get the hero’s 
dates and set the cameras rolling." Also, 
since the film is already a hit in another 
language, one can be sure of the remake 
doing reasonably good business. 

Shetty should know. His remake Gol- 
mal Radhakrishna, with Anant Nag in 
the lead, was shot in 12 days and was 
ready for release within 60 days. 

Among the adherents to this formula 
is Dwarkish, who has earned himself the 
title of Remake Raja. With three 
decades of experience in the industry, 
the dimuniti ve actor has now turned into 
a major producer, specialising in 
remakes. 

•"What is wrong with remaking a 


; 
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fUm?" be asks. "Isn’t the/{a/m>an writt* 
O) in all the langua^s?The same way I 
am making a film afre^." 

I 

Dwaildsh’s attitude makes sense; of 
late most of his ‘original’ films have 
been miserable failures. "I spent Rs 32 
lakh on a new film, Horn Kalla, Hale 
Kulla, and it flopped," he says. "I spend 
much less on a remake like Shruti and 
people flock to see it. That is why 1 resort¬ 
ed to remakes again." 

Ravichandran is another producer 
who has resorted to remakes after his 
magnum opus Shanli Kranti in four 
languages flopped. It had cost him Rs 5 
crore to make the film over a five-year 
period. In contrast, his Ramachari, a 
remake of Chinna Thambi in Tamil, was 
a small-budget film, but ended up mak¬ 
ing a lot of money. Even bis HeUli. 
Meshtru, a remake of Bhagyanij’s Mun¬ 
dane Mudichhu was. a runaway hit. 



GOLMAL RADHAKRISHNA 


S ome directors, however, blame pro¬ 
ducers for this trend. Says Babu: 
"Not many producers are willing to put 
their money on an original film, and ^at 
has seen even good directors settle for 
making remakes which are not their pro¬ 
ducts at all." 

Nagabharana adds; "After a string of 
remakes, most directors lose their self- 
confidence, and their creativity is 
destroyed. After five or six remakes, a 
director will never have the guts to try 
out an original film. This also leads to a 
kind of inferiority complex which is not 
good for the industry." i 

But there’s more to that than concerns 
of creativity. According to Dwarkish: 
"The problem is compounded because 
I of lack of funds. We cannot risk lug 
money on an original and in contrast die 
remakes seem to pay off. Cinema is, 
after all, a business. What is needed is 
fresh thinking, and fresh blood. We need 
people who can make a good new film 
and make it work at the box office." 

At present, however, there is a dearth 
of such people and of good material. "In 
such a situation,” says Ravichandran, 
"the distributor’s first question is 
‘Which film is this a remake of?’ And 
then be jacks up his price. So, what can 
'yon expect?" 

Nagabharana complains that these 
rental^ are al^ resp^ibie, IWtdiang- 
ing social mores. "The idicmis ire not 
ours, the costumes are co^ed, cu ltu¬ 
re is not ours," he laments, "jft'h^eas 
cinenui dmuld forge a ciiiltnnd identity, 

R is being used to erode 4iU same 
identity.'* . J 


R. Lakshman, honorary secretary of 
the Karnataka BIm Chamb«r of Com¬ 
merce,agrees with Nagabharana. "Rlm- 
makers have a certain responsibility," he 
says, "and if those making repiakes are 
viewing it as sheer business,then they 
are wrong. Every person in a creative 
field has an obligation to contribute to 
the social cause." Lakshman himself hoS 
produced 19 films, none of whidi are 
remakes. 

Lakshman contends that just putting 
Kannada stars in a film which is from 
another area does not make it a Kannada 
movie. "Most of the remakes are being 
made by producers from outside the 
state," he says. "They are nothing but 
adventurists who have no interest in Kar¬ 
nataka. They do not even bother to blend 
their films into the local ethos, or give it 
local flavour and colour. This will 
certainly lead to cultural erosion." 

Those who oppose the filming of 
remakes have ask^ for certain measu¬ 
res to be adopted against their produc¬ 
tion. Nagabharana, for instance, suggest¬ 
ed that ^ 50 per cent entertainment tax 
cut to remakes should be withdrawn. 
"Once the tickets are priced higher, the 
audience will prefer to see an original 
film which is b^ter made and has some 
social significance than the slapstick 
cheap remade comedies,” he reasons. 

That might take some doing. But for 
now, Kannada audiences are happ}i for¬ 
getting themselves for three hours in dar; 
kened halls. And they don’t really care 
whether the story unfolding on the silver 
screen is an ‘original’ or a remake. • 












New breakthroughs help the physically 
handicapped learn better 


ajan Chopra, a student of 
Cla.ss VI, is visually handi¬ 
capped. He wants to study 
the geographic shapes of 
the various states in India, 
but can only do so if a sighted person 
explains them to him. There is no way 
that he can understand the difference bet¬ 
ween the shapes of Rajasthan and Pun¬ 
jab on his own. 

Right? 

Wrong. The technology developed 
by Dr Sujoy K.Guha and Professor Snch 
Anand at the Centre for Biomedical 
Engineering at the Indian Institute of 
Technology (IIT), Delhi and the All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences 
(AIIMS) ensures that Rajan can do just 
that. Cuba and Anand have worked with 
-computers over the last four years, and 
have come up with models to help the 
visually handicapped to study more 
effectively, and also help the speech 
impaired communicate better. 

Says Professor Anand, who has been 
working with the visually impaired for 
over a decade now, "The Universal Gra¬ 
phical Braille Classroom Computer Sys¬ 
tem (UGBCCS), the system teing used 
for teaching the blind, is primarily aim¬ 
ed at classroom teaching." 

The mechanism involved in this is 
very simple. It comprises a main termi¬ 
nal placed on the teacher's table with 
monitors for various students. The 
teacher keys in the learning material in 
either English or Braille and the same is 
flashed on to the monitors of the stu¬ 
dents, which they can read by moving a 
specially-designed, vibro-tactile sensor 
on the screen. 

But more.i^iq$0rtant is the access the 
computer prbtddes — for the first time 
anywhere in the world—to the study of 
graphs, maps Snd histograms, putting it 
a step ahead of computers available with 


a few firms in France and with Apple 
Computers in the USA which can only 
convert plain text to Braille. 

T o begin with, two students from the 
Blind Relief Association in Delhi 
were made to work on the computer and, 
according to Dr Guha, both of them have 
been very satisfied with the results. 
They have also helped Dr Guha and Pro¬ 
fessor Anand get important feedback 
about the system. After the necessary 
changes they are now ready to introduce 
this in the Blind School run by the Blind 



sion starts in July, but the deal is yet to 


come through. 


Says Professor Anand, "Initially, we 


are going to introduce this in Class IV 


and then progress each year with this 


Relief Association in Delhi once the ses-1 group of students. We’ll start with teach 
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ing Braille and then as the class progres¬ 
ses, introduce complicated thinp like 
maps, graphs and histographs, depend¬ 
ing on the response." 

The UGBCCS, which has been fund¬ 
ed by the ministry of welfare, got a speci¬ 



" What we need to remember is 
that a spastic has normai 
inteilectual abilities. Our aim is 
classroom teaching" 


al mention in a paper which appeared in 
the famed Journal On Rehabilitation 
Research And Development in the 
United States. It has already evoked a lot 
of interest from blind schools in 
Dehradun and other places in India 
while companies in Switzerland, Ger- < 
many and Saudi Arabia have sent propo¬ 
sals for the export of the technology. i 
The UGBCCS has two other interest- i 
ing applications — at airports and rail- ’ 
way stations a specially-designed, hand- < 
heidmonitorcanbeus^toconveyinfor- ' 
mation like tiain/flight timings or the i 
route to a particular destination. 

"For us this is just one of the projects. 
Work at these two institutions goes on in 
other related fields as well,* says Profes¬ 
sor Anand, who along with Dr Guha 
earlier devised a special lathe machine ' 
fortheblind which has 22 controls. This 
machine is now being used by blind ' 
schools all over the courrtry for (novid- 
ing vocational training to Mind students, 
and has an unblemished record of no * 
accidents for the last 14 years. ’ 

1 

O ne of the other projects which 4 in ' 

its final stages is geaftd towards Iwl- * 

a spasdcs communicate, tiwre norr ’ 
y. Professor Anand hksdeye^red a * 
special, handy, pocket-device computer ^ 
for iho^w^ faulty spee^. This etj^uip- ^ 
■ dgenthasonly sixl^aiidasetnumbtf ' 
jof m^sages sowed in the compute'. All 
diat a spastic has to do is to press a combi¬ 
nation of diese keys andine message he ll 


"We have come Up with 
computers that hdp the 
i visually handicappdl 
to study better" 


wants to convey will appear on the 
screen. 

"What we need to remember is that a 
spastic has normal intellectual abilities,* 
explains Professor Anand. "It is only the 
motor functions of such a person which 
are impair^. Keeping this in mind we. 
have provided a keyboard which has 
only six keys so that controlling it is not 
too much of a problem." Unlike the 
UGBCCS system, which is meant for 
classroom training, this pocket device 
will be tailor-made to suit the require¬ 
ments of the individual. 

The most heartening aspect about the 
development of both theu systems is 
their price. While the UGBCCS will 
only cost an additional Rs 2,500 (besi¬ 
des the cost of a personal computer) for 
the single monitor required and Rs 
1,000 per attachment for the students, 
the pocket device will only cost Rs i ,200. 

Good work, no doubt, by Guha and 
Anand. But they are from being smug or 
complacent about the useful technology 
they have developed. "Of course, there 
are going to be problems and reserva¬ 
tions about accepting these two sys¬ 
tems," laughs Dr Guha. "When we came 
up with tte lathe machine too, people 
accused us of creating a technological 
fraud. We withstood that, so we'll with¬ 
stand whatever reservations people will 
now have." 

But, with luck, there won’t be any. • 

Pmmrnim/mwOM 
















"A 

n stroll through 
the Lakes 
And the Telegraph 


every morning. 
That's Calcutta to me. 




Canvassiltf views 


This week's selection of artistic opinions 


Orim harvt 

Jahangir Jani ’s sombre pictures 

T hiity-six-year-old Jahangir Jani wor¬ 
ked at the Tata Electric Company 
before deciding to chuck it all up for an a 
couple of years ago. This, his third exhi¬ 
bition, presented by Usha Mirchandani, 
is now on at the Jehangir Art Galle¬ 
ry, where the artist this time presents a 
series of oils on women. 

They arc faceless women, for the 
most part, with eerie gaping hollows in 
place of countenances, draped in flow¬ 
ing robes and veils, but unmistakably 
women. The colours are sombre, and 
even when richer hues make their appea¬ 
rance, they retain about them an almost 
oppressive grimness. In Holt, for instan¬ 
ce, where a group of women appear to be 
playing with colours, not only is the 
mood at variance with that traditionally 
associated with the festival of spring, 
there is also a curious timelessness 


about it all. Can those stilted movements 
really suggest joy — or are they an 
expression of the unthinking vacuum 
the women live in? 

Jani's use of the surreal technique, in 
which he contrasts fluidity and move¬ 
ment with emptiness and stillness, and 
the liberal use of space, makes for some 
interesting viewing. But we are still left 
cold. Jani may be conversant with sur¬ 
realism, he may have outstripped many 
other artists of that school, but he fails to 
touch the heart of the matter. 

For one thing, he is objective to a 
fault. As a result, the fates of his women 
—who he shows playing games of dice, 
observing each other from a distance, or 
peering enquiringly from behind their 
veils—are little more than cliches. 

And everywhere are hints of the maca¬ 
bre. And since none of this seems to 
arise from any real conviction on the 
part of the artist, Jani’s surrealism could 
easily be exchanged for his next phase. 

But this is the stuff of fashionable art. 
Jani's first two exhibitions had been 


. Jsdianglr Jani’s women: this time, it*s surrealism 




sold out. There is little to doubt that the 
present one will meet with the same 
success. 


Naked came I 

Archna Singh‘s nudes fail to 
attract 


The £<oDlt by Archna Jaideep Singh: 
but is it art? 

F br a debut, Archna Jaideep Singh’s 
first soloexhibition, at the Masteipie- 
ce Art Gallery in New Delhi, is a disap¬ 
pointment. Ajchna’s- mis on canvas — 
featuring female nudes — may have 
been bold if they hadn’t so consciously 
sought to titillate and shock. The paint¬ 
ings are crude, bordering on the obsce¬ 
ne; andit is a surprise that atqnitable gal- 
leiy deemed them fit for general viewing. 

But Aichna thinks otherwise, Having 
first experimented, with animal forms, 
ahatractsandstill-lffevshefeiufidthecon- 









fidence in learning from masters such as 
Jatin Das, who passed on to her, she 
says, their mastery over the female 
form. "Painting nudes comes easily to 
me now." she pronounces. "I am going 
to paint only nudes from now on. I have 
achieved a better understanding of the 
body’s language through my paintings." 

But little of that shows through in 
Archna’s work, which can be faulted 
even on the basic proportions of the 
human bodies under her brush. 

Archna, who is also an amateur photo¬ 
grapher and a practising homeopath, 
says her interest in painting goes back to 
her childhood. But her creative outpour¬ 
ings need a longer period of gestation 
within the walls of her studio before 
they are released on any discerning 
public. 

Punmm Thakw/Nmw DmIM 


A room with a view 


G.S, Shenoy and space 



Wild Rockshy G.S. Shenoy: still life? 


ces ol stone come to extraordinary life in 
Shenoy'soils on canvas. 

Shenoy is o.' " ined that he will 
make his novel gallery work. After his 
own show, he plans to popularise his 
idea by holding a group show of the sla¬ 
te’s well-known artists at the gallery. 

OmuM LankmMh/Bangalon 


in Calcutta. i 

Ray dabbles in oils while being a full- 
time architect. Das, on the other ^and, 
has a more entrenched relationship with 
his art, it being his full-time occupation. 
And between them, they have brought 
out an exhibition whose subjects are 
both aesthetic and down-to-earth. 

The ‘Landscape' series by Sarpbhu 
Das are simple and close to the soil in 
that they describe mostly the rugged 
aspects of rural life. Rainy Day is a wate¬ 
ry impression — in a blur, you can make 
out the undefined outlines that make up 
street-life. Rather like looking at the 
streets from the inside of a car. with rain 
water coursing down the windows. 

In Worriedy the colour vermilion is 
used in liberal splashes — and on the 
forehead of the waiting matron portray¬ 
ed in the painting, indicates clearly the 
source ofher anxiety. is thejux- 

taposition of a child, and a coat of ano¬ 
ther vintage which hangs above him. A 


B angalore city is in need of more an 
galleries. These days, only the Sak- 
shi is active with talent, the other art exhi¬ 
bition centres coming to life only in fits 
and starts. So, when the noted artist, 
G.S. Shenoy, recently started ‘Canvas 
Corridors’ at one of the shopping com¬ 
plexes, to help young painters to exhibit 
their works, it was seen by an art-starved 
public as a welcome move. 

Now. Shenoy has gone one better on 
‘Canvas Corridors’. Tying up with Dha- 
nesh Samanth, who owns a plush inter¬ 
ior decoration and furniture shop. 
Young Designs, Shenoy has converted 
part of that shop into a gallery. The 
move, of placing works of art on show in 
a commercial place, and amid leather 
sofas and chairs, has met with the expect¬ 
ed criticism, but to Shenoy, it is the 
space and the opportunity for artists that 
counts. 

As the Karnataka painter puts it, "It is 
a concept which I saw fully utilised in 
places like Singapore. It helps upcom¬ 
ing artists who would otherwise not be 
able to afford galleries." 

Shenoy put up 28 of his own works to 
mark the opening of the Gallery Young 
Designs. A dozen of them were on what 
are his leitmotif now: rocks. Shenoy, 
who began painting rocks in different 
hues and abstract fonns about eight 
years ago, displays once again his feel 
for and mastery over the subject. What 
others might perceive as inanimate pie- 



At the exhibition: works by Sambhu Das and Madhusudan Ray 


Joint venture 

A show by Madhusudan Ray 
and Sambhu Das 

d If s his inspiration—this art exhibi- 
Ition, you know," says Madhusu¬ 
dan Ray, indicating fellow artist, Samb¬ 
hu Das. "And his finances," adds the lat¬ 
ter of Ray, "with some of his oil paint¬ 
ings thrown in." All this in good 
humour. Because the two c^e the best of 
friends. And also the joint holders of the 
exhibition at the Academy of Fine Arts 


pocket-watch dangles from the coat — 
implications of time rushing by. 

Madhusudan Ray is slightly more 
abstruse, with some of his works border¬ 
ing on the surrealistic. Like Nero. The 
wicked emperor of the Romans has been 
reduced to a skeleton, but his insanity 
persists, his cruelty continues. He stands 
in the midst of a mass of heads playing 
his eternal violin. 

It is hard to believe that this exhibi¬ 
tion is Ray’s and Das’ first. If it is, it has 
been left to rather late in the day, but it 
shows promise of finer things to come. • 

Buahmita Baae/Calcuita 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Libraiy selections 


Some little-known facts about Indian history, drama—and 
literature across the border 


The house that 
Lutyens built 

Story by H. Y. Sharuda Prasad 




^ This is u collcC'" 
tabic lKX)k <in 
V t which ihc text 

lakes a back seal, 
but the expianaii)- 

pati Bhavan: The Story Of The Brest 
dent’s House, was patterned, according 
to the foreword by ex-President R. Ven- 
kalaraman, on the "beautifully produced 
books on Stale Residencies" presented 
to him on his visits to the world's 
capitals. 

A superbly planned biK^k, with pholo- 
graplis taken by |X‘oplc ass(x:ialed with 
the National Institute of Design (Ahme- 
dabad), it satisfies a long-fell need for 
information on the house that Luiycns 
built. And the author, H.Y. Sharada Pra¬ 
sad, has sensibly spared us the tpchnical 


jargon of the expert. 

Divided into four sections, titled ‘The 
Background', ‘The Builder', ‘The 
Building’ and ‘The Incumbents’, (of 
which The Building’ is the most infor¬ 
mative, olfering a t>cep into the interiors 
ot the great building) the production 
resembles the pages of one of those extra¬ 
vagant books on interior design. A 
lighter element is introduced in ‘The 
Builder, where the nvder is acquainted 
with the idiosyncratic jK'rsonality ot the 
architect Pdwm Lutyens and some of his 
bewildering experiences m India. 

The pages cairy some impressive 
data, such as those to do with the sheer 
variety of marble — green, pink, while, 
grey, yellow and clnKolalc brown —in 
the interioi-s of the building. It is also 
easy to lose oneself in the ma/e of the 
340 rooms spread over four floors of the 
Rashlrapati Bhavan, but a quaint fact 
which emerges is that since the incum¬ 
bency of C. Rajagopalachari, who was 
the first Indian governor-general, all the 
Presidents have actually been living in 
quarters originally meant for the lady- 
in-wailing ol the Vicereine while the 
Viceregal suite now belongs to the guest 
wing. 

Not that most of our Presidents appea¬ 
red to greatly care where they put up, or 


A viBw of Roslitrapotl Btavan: our PioiidoiiU woron’t Improssod 



were overly impressed by their lodgings 
or their lifestyle. See comment by the 
late Rajagopalachari: '7 am in a :oo and 
a cin us " * 

ShomaMut 


Rashtrapati Bhavan The Story Of The President's House 
by H Y Sharadd Prasad Published by The Publications 
Division, Ministry of Information and Design, in association 
the National Institute of Design Price Not stated 


The great divide 

Tales from Pakistan 






-- And now, stones 

IMkistaiil , 

Short siortps from acToss the 

border. 

Ahinad Khwaja’^s 
winded 

would be a collection remarkable Ibr its 
diverse qualities, but what it in fact docs 
is disappoint. 

Like the fine arts, a short story well 
told is supposed to transcend all barriers. 
But Khwaja does not appear to be all that 
confident of his choice: he finds it neces¬ 
sary to apologise at length for conditions 
in Pakistan that obsruci free literary 
expression. 

But his own story. The Break, is more 
impressive. Dealing with the disillusion¬ 
ment contained in a relationship, and the 
secrets within the Islamic siK’iety, it exhi¬ 
bits the kind of style and original think¬ 
ing that places Khwaja in the ranks of 
the leading short story-writers from the 
subcontinent. 

Not all the writers in the book share 
the same felicity with words and 
thoughts, though the late Saadat Hasan 
Manto's Open It gives a new and horrify¬ 
ing dimension to even his exhaustive 
descriptions of the horrors of war and, at 
the other end of the spectrum is Ahmad 
Shah Bokhari’s truly funny In 
Memoriam, written by one ,who was 


















Pakistan's best-known humorist in his 
lifetime. Bokhari cannot be congratulat¬ 
ed enough for his funny bone: rarely in 
the possession of oriental writers. 

What makes this book compelling 
reading is the natural desire to compare 
the literature* since Partition, of nations 
that are really sisters under the skin. But 
going by this compilation, Pakistan has 
not fared as well. 

Prtthm Smn Chowdhury 

Pakistani Short Stones edited by Waqas Ahmad Khw^a 
Published by UBS Publishers' Distributors Ltd Price Rs 
55 


An Indian in Singapore 

Gopal Baratham 's unusual 
hero 

An Indian in Singa¬ 
pore? Generally, 
that would mean 
some heavy-duty 
shopping. But this 
lime, the protagon¬ 
ist happens to 
actually live in the 
island-state. Her¬ 
nando (Hcmie) 
Perera is the 
manager of the furniture section of a 
major department store. Hemic is mar¬ 
ried. also has a mistress of Chinese ori¬ 
gin, and is close to his parents. 

But not everything is picture-perfect 
for Hemie, all the same. His girlfriend is 
somewhat neurotic and a member of a 
Christian evangelical sect. His father is 
diagnosed as having terminal cancer. 
And the scene at work can best be descri¬ 
bed as humdmm. Not to mention 
the fact that Hemie is administered a 
severe beating at the hands of toughs. 
Quite evidently, some force is definitely 
out to rain on Hemie's parade. 

A Candle Or The Sun by Gopal Bara- 
iham deals with how our protagonist 
faces up to adversity. Perera has a full 
plate as far as problems are concerned, 
and emerges as a sympathetic character. 

The setting, with which the author, a 
practising doctor in Singapore, is famili¬ 
ar, makes the book all the more inter¬ 
esting, although the chain of events 
could well have taken place somewhere 
else. 

The book docs take a bit of wading 
through, but perhaps that is because of 
the reams of dialogue packed in by Bara- 
iham to show the way Perera plays off 
the other characters in the book. 


On the whole, semi-interesting’ 
reading, funny at some points, poignant 
at others and, unfoilunately, downright 
commonplace in the rest. 

RMnQufrta 


A Candle Or The Sun by Qopal Baratham Published by 
Penguin Price Rs/S 


Only players 


Rustam Bharucha on Manipuri 
theatre 


Words are perhaps 
the most restricted 
form of human 
expression. And 
when it comes to 
drama, which is 
essentially the 
mimesis of human 
behaviour, the 
device of dialogic 
is often found 
inadequate as a means of communica¬ 
tion between the actors and the audience. 

In physical theatre, the performers 
"talk” with their whole bodies, uttering 
not only "meaningful" words, but vocali¬ 
sing sounds that are necessary for repre¬ 
senting the Slate of the minds of the cha¬ 
racters. Such traditions of total perform¬ 
ance developed in the folk stKielics, 
where communication was intensely 
natural. And arc being revived by the 
more radical of modem theatre groups, 
as part of their effort to reach out to the 
hearts of the play-going public. This 
theatrical genre has been termed various¬ 
ly — Third Theatre' being the most 
popular among them. 

Indian theatre, since its days of radi- 


calisation in the 1970s, has seen a few 
remarkable examples of this genre of 
dramaturgy. The productions of Badal 
Sircar of West Bengal and H. Kanhailal 
of Manipur stand out among them, and it 
is of the last kind that Rustom Bharu- 
cha's latest book is a documentation. 

Bhamcha, who made his mark as a 
commentator on contemporary Indian 
theatre through his Rehearsals oj Revo¬ 
lution: The Political Theatre of Bengal, 
docs not treat drama in isolation from its 
scK'ial milieu. 

Kanhailal and his wife Sabitri, the 


key performer of his group Kalakshetra 
Manipur, have been portraying in their 
plays for the last three decades the trau¬ 
matic experiences the state has been 
undergoing. Bharucha’s book contains 
the performance texts of two representa¬ 
tive Kanhailal plays, Pehet and 
Memoirs of Africa. Obviously, the com¬ 
mon play script is not appropriate for the 
non-verbal format of drama, for which 
performance texts become necessary. 
An example: 

"Undaunted, Mi approaches the other 
men who abuse her in turn. One whips 
her, ciying: 

‘HAIlimillllllll WHISH.' 

The other slaps her, shouting: 

‘HAimillllllHIIWHISH.’" 

Bharucha is certainly successful in 
his experiment. The result is a more exci¬ 
ting read than the traditional play .script.' 
And Amit Bararia's portfolio of photo¬ 
graphs are there to compcn.saic, to some 
extent, for what the readers miss by not 
being able to sec the performance. • 
NlkutfanDutta 


The Theatre Of Kanhailal Pebet and Memoirs ofAfneabi 
Rustom Bharucha Publishad by SeaguH Books Price. Rs 
100 
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PERSPECTIVE 


No 

gloat 


P erhaps it is more than a coin¬ 
cidence that the Umcrkhadi 
Remand Home for juveni¬ 
les in central Bombay was 
formerly a prison. The high 
ceilings and barred windows are relics 
of the building’s gloomy past — not the 
ideal surroundings for a children’s 
home. But that was what the slate autho¬ 
rities cho.se to convert it into when the 
jail was shut some decades ago. 

So, when 49 children recently attemp¬ 
ted a getaway from the home, it should 
have come as a surprise to no one, 
instead of the brouhaha it occasioned in 
the city. 

It all began innocuously enough at 
suppertime one evening last month. The 
older boys began suddenly to incite the 
rest of the children assembled in the din¬ 
ing hall to beat their plates against the 
wall and create a commotion — no one 



The hreak-out of 
several children from a 
remand home in 
Bombay leads to some 
rethinking on the 
rehabilitation of 
juvenile offenders 


I Opting out: the thack noar tha Umarkhadl homo from whora the chlldron 
cllmbofi to tamporary froadom 


I realising at the time that this was really a 
kind of diversionary tactic, to distract 
attention away from the real action in a 
shack adjoining the home, from where 
some of the inmates escaped through a 
hole in the roof. 

And there was more to the incident 
than a mere attempt by delinquents to 
llee the rigours of their detention. For 
one, there was the ongoing strike by the 
home's employees who were protesting 
against certain disciplinary controls 
impo.sed on them by the home’s authori¬ 
ties. Twenty policemen from the Dongri 
police station were already on duty outsi¬ 


de the troubled home when the 
children’s escape was reported. These 
swung into action and of the 49 children 
attempting to run away, 24 were caught 
before they got very far (typically, the 
younger ones). But 25 got away, and 
remain untraced to date. 

A possible reason for the children’s 
behaviour has been unearthed from the 
police enquiry into the incident. Accord¬ 
ing to .senior in.spcctor S* Jadhav of 
Dongri police station, who is heading 
the enquiry, the incident was provoked 
— even instigated — by the striking 
employees, who wanted to draw media 
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attention to their demands. It was also 
discovered, he says, that the children 
knew that the employees would be on 
strike on those particular days. 
Moreover, some of those employees 
were even seen on the roof of the home 
signalling to the children encouragingly 
before the incident. 

W hen (hose children who were 
caught and brought back were 
questioned, they revealed clearly that 
they had been tutored to act as they had. 
Still others said, "We can’t tell you 
anything, because they will hit us." 

But these are only the first stages of 
the post mortem, and much remains to 
be known. For the moment, the incident 
is a sad comment on the condition ot 
homeless children in institutions ostensi¬ 
bly devoted to their w^ll-being. 

The Umerkhadi home houses 650 
children, where its official capacity is 
500. The children, whose ages range 
from six to 18, are brought in by the poli¬ 
ce on charges varying from theft, to drug- 
peddling. to rape. Along with the law¬ 
breakers are the genuinely destitute 
children, the majority of them from 
homes outside Bombay, who are dis¬ 
covered drifting aimlessly around the 
city. 

The common factor being, they are all 
in the home against their will. "We can’t 
prevent the children absconding," says 
Aruna Ashtekar, superintendent of the 
Umerkhadi home. "These are the childr¬ 
en who have rejected the .shelter of their 
homes for whatever reasons, and they 
have not come here of their own free 
will, either." She adds, in defence, "To 
have a one or two-per-cent rate of childr¬ 
en who escape is not bad." 

What are the facilities the children 
enjoy, anyway? Each inmate is given a 
rug and a sheet, two sets of clothes and 
three meals a day. Says the honorar>' 
secretary of the Children’s Aid Society 
(CAS), G.L. Abhayankar, who Is respon¬ 
sible for the management of the Umerk¬ 
hadi home, "Children from rich families 
also run away. Does that mean that they 
are not being provided for in those 
homes, too?" 

T he CAS is a non-governmental orga¬ 
nisation and is entirely dependent on 
donations for its functioning. The 
annual outlay runs to the tune of Rs 1.2 
crore and the organisation also runs a 
children’s home in Chembur, observa¬ 
tion centres at Mankhurd and the Bal 
Kalyan Nagri — a programme for the 


welfare of destitute children. In the case 
of running the Umerkhadi home, the 
CAS depends on stale grants, which go 
towards the salaries and allowances of 
all employees attached to the home and 
Rs 250 towards each child per month. 

And the conditions are pitiable at the 
home. Given the fact that the home is 
meant largely to house children who 
have an unstable past, there is insuffici¬ 
ent importance given to the counselling 
and rehabilitation of the children. There 
are probation officers who are responsi¬ 
ble for finding out the antecedents of 
each child and social workers who provi¬ 
de a semblance of coun.selling support. 


criminal children and also to strengthen 
their counselling. 

Not that those measures can ever suffi¬ 
ce for a child who is deprived of his own 
home and family, as many social scien¬ 
tists agree. "Institutionalising a destitute 
child is not the answer. It is at best a tem¬ 
porary solution, but finally, the institute 
cannot be a substitute for a home," says 
Professor Usha Nayar, head of the unit 
for child and youth research at the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences. She 
believes that the non-institutional 
approach, where the child remains with 
the family and interacts with social servi¬ 
ce workers who look after his needs, edu- 



Says ProfaMor Usha Nayar, '*An 
Institute cannot be a substitute 
for a home. The child should 
react with social workers 
while remaining with the family** 


but there is no cohesive integrated 
approach to the problem. 

The staff of the home, including the 
securitymen and the servants, number 
85. Ashtekar admits that conditions are 
far from desirable. Particularly since the 
custodial staff, who are in constant inter¬ 
action with the wards, arc badly paid. "I 
can understand their compulsions. 
There is loo much work for them, so per¬ 
sonal attention and care to each child is 
just not possible under exi.siing condi¬ 
tions," .says Ashtekar. 

However, in the wake of the incident, 
the home’s authorities are discovering 
that it is time that the juvenile delinqu¬ 
ents were segregated from the non¬ 



cation, recreation and growth, works 
much belter. "A bad family is better than 
a good institution," asserts Nayar. 

Perhaps not everybody would agree 
with that pronouncement. But no one 
will dispute the fact that pathetically lit¬ 
tle is known about child guidance in the 
increasingly complex lives of our city’s 
homeless youngsters. They crave a 
home, and they also require caring dis¬ 
cipline. And more and more social wor¬ 
kers have discovered that the child- 
centred family approach to their wards 
is the one that achieves the most 
success. • 

P^vlnm Dutt/Bombay 
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Clil«f mlnlttw Patralk: facing tha atudanta’ Ira 

Hie Mandal l^acy 


The anti-reservation stir rocks Orissa again as Biju Patnaik 
decides to raise quotas for SC/ST students 


Jusi about two years 
ago, Biju Patnaik was 
snarling at V.P. Singh 
for triggering off a 
country-wide violent 
agitation by students 
because of his reser\'a- 
tion policy based on 
the Mandal 

Commission report. And the chief mini¬ 
ster, defying the Janata Dal line, refus¬ 
ed to implement the Mandal recommen¬ 
dations in his Slate. But now, Patnaik is 
the target of the students’ ire in Orissa 
for his sudden enthusiasm for a steep 
increase in the quota of seats for Sche¬ 
duled Caste and Scheduled Tribe stu¬ 



ORISSA 


dents in all educational institutions. As 
in most other cases, he tooTc the deci¬ 
sion without holding a Cabinet meeting. 

The SC and ST quotas in schools and 
colleges were hiked to a total of 38 per 
cent from the existing 26 per cent. The 
SC quota was raised to 15 per cent and 
the ST quota to 23 per cent. Appa¬ 
rently, the decision followed a visit to 
Patnaik by a group of Harijan and Adi- 
vasi youths. But observers believe that 
he was facing increasing pressure from 
the Hanjan and Adivasi lobbies in the 
state Janata Dal. 

As the authorities of the educational 
institutions were ordered to implement 
the new quotas at a time when admis¬ 


sions were underway, there was a wave 
of spontaneous protests by students not 
belonging to the SC and ST categories 
throughout the state, which soon took a 
violent turn. As usual, Cuttack became 
the main centre of agitation, which 
immediately spread to other areas in 
Cuttack district, Bhubaneswar, Puri 
and Balasore. 

Within a period of four days, at least 
22 government vehicles and buses were 
set on fire and a number pf government 
buildings were attacked and ran.sacked. 
Vehicular traffic came to a standstill on 
the important Cuttack-Bhubaneswar 
section of the national highway no. 5, 
linking Calcutta and Madras, as the agi- 
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humiliated " 

Jamta Dal leader R^r^ifthishna Hegde on the 
recent conittoversy tit Ki^iidtakd 

A: How can it be? If 1 had voting 


tators put up roadblocks at Cuttack. 
Train services through Cuttack were 
seriously disrupted as students squatted 
on the railway tracks. 

Patnaik was served an ultimatum by 
a students' action committee, asking 
him to withdraw his order in three days 
time or face an intensiHed agitation. Pat¬ 
naik, receiving reports that he and his 
ministers might have to confront angry 
demonstrations during their scheduled 
visits to different districts on 15 
August, got panicky. 

Three days after the agitation had 


Flashpoint 

•The SC and ST quotas in schools 
and colleges were hiked to a total 
of 38 per cent from the existing 26 
per cent 

•The SC quota was raised to 15 
per cent and the ST quota to 23 
percent 

•There were protests throughout 
the state, which soon took a 
violent turn 

•Cuttack became the main centre 
of agitation, which spread to 
other areas in Cuttack district, 
Bhubaneswar, Puri and Balasore 


started, the chief minister made a climb- 
down and announced the postponement 
of the implementation of the decision to 
increase the quotas for the current year. 
He also made another gesture to the agi¬ 
tating students by promising to hold 
talks with their organisations before 
implementing his decision. 

The agitators were, however, not 
satisfied and insisted on permanent 
withdrawal of the decision. The violent 
stir continued till 13 August, which was 
a holiday for the educational institu¬ 
tions on account of Rakhi Pumima. The 
chief minister was compelled to declare 
a four-day closure of schools and 
colleges. 

No one is sure what course the agita¬ 
tion is going to take in the days to 
come, if Patnaik’s scheme to organise a 
counter-stir by Adivasi and Harijan stu¬ 
dents materialises, it may provoke the 
anti-reservationists to further intensify 
their agitation. In any case, the chief 
minister has reasons to be afraid, since 
student agitations in Orissa; in the past, 
have proved their power to dislodge 
governments. • 

S a ndm P. Nanda/Bhubaatwmr 


Rinnakrishha Hegde replayed the 
resignaium drama last week. Nomt^ 
tutted as the leader of the Opposition 
in the Karnataka Assenddy, where 
the Janata Oal has it mmbers, by 
party president J.H. fiatel, Hedge 
reacted by threatening to resign. He 
holds the rare distinction of being an 
MLA without voting powers in the 
House. 

With the judgement on his High 
Court case challenging the chief elec‘ 
tion commissioner's decision to dis¬ 
qualify him from the Assembly pen¬ 
ding, Hegde had nominated R.V. 
Deshpande, a loyalist, to the post. 
But the decision wasn 't acceptable to 
every Dal member. 

Excerpts from an interview: 

Sunday: Don’t you think this 
resignation episode has ruined the 
party’s image? 

A: The whole thing was unnecessa¬ 
ry. The facts are simple—the job of 
the president of the party was to com¬ 
municate die decision of the partym-- 
en to have my nominee and also who 
enjoys majority support, Deshpande, 
as the leader of the Opposition. He 
should have done just that. 

My worry was that in case the 
High Court verdict should go against 
me, I would have been humiliated 
and I would have had to resign ^ain. 

Q: But Patel suspects Deshpande 
voted i^nst the part]^ svblp In the 
President’s dectl^ 

A: That is'a vague kihd of allegation. 
It has been m^ on calculating the 
/ number of Opposidem votes loge-. 
tber. They have come Id die oonelu- 
sjcMt thatcioss votiitgii«sbd(m.uKhdg- 
ed in by our paityipen. ft caqooi^be 
Si^tainecL. 

Q: He wiys your bcooiiifaiig Wi 
OpiMiitlen lender It Ui llie |N^*a 
talareat 


powers, it would have beenPlC I 
don’t know when the ju^emait is 
going to come. If my disability is 
removed, 1 would not sldik die res- 
^nsibilify. If my taking over is 
going to energise the party, then I 
definitely will, the party is now in a 
highly unsatisfactoiy position. 

Q: When will the merger widi the 
Samajwadl Janata Party take 
place? 

A: I cannot say the merger is immi¬ 



nent. (H.D.) Deve Gowda wants to 
have certain things clarified. He 
wants to be absolutely sure that if we 
merge again we should not fight 
with each other. 

Q: Yon have been missing a num¬ 
ber of party meetlngB. Has it bew 
deliberate? 

A: That is because I thought that 
there is no point in my attending 
those meetings. For one, subjects 
diat [ think are important for the par¬ 
ty’s. future are not being discussed. 

if one expresses a different 
point of view, there are certain ele¬ 
ments'in the party who pounce u{mn 
such a dissid^ member- The voce 
of dissmt does not get any scope for 
expression. 
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Regelation blues 


Rival AGP factions may finally unite, hut not in the 
recent future 


These are bad limes 
for regional political 
parties in the norlh- 
east, particularly in 

Assam, where the 
once popular Asom 

HHBOESSSBI Gana Parishad (AGP) 

ASSAM is yet to recover from 

its recent misfortunes. 
First came their ouster from power — a 
humiliating drubbing at the hands of 
arch-rival Congress(I) — over a year 
back. Then came the inevitable split; the 
breakaway faction christening itself the 
Nalun Asom Gana Parishad (NAGP). 
But just when it seemed that the two fac¬ 
tions were heading towards a 
rapprochement, the Congress(I) stepp¬ 
ed in as the villain of the drama by entic¬ 
ing away NAGP MP, David Ledger, 
into its fold. 

Perhaps a little prematurely. Ledger 
declared that: "I’m of the strong 
belief that regionalism has failed all 
over the country". AGP president and 
former party MP Paragdhar Chaliha, 
however, disagrees. The day after 
Ledger’s defection, Chaliha remarked: 
"I feel there is no alternative to regional 
parties in Assam." Chaliha was also 
quick in his denials that there would be 
m 9 re defections from his party into the 
Congress, as Ledger claims. 

The speculation that regional outfits 
in the north-east were going soft on their 
biggest rival — the Congress — started 
just prior to the presidential elections 
when the AGP decided to vote for Dr 
Shankar Dayal Sharma. 

Chaliha reasons thai the AGP deci¬ 
sion to back Sharma was actually a sort 
of debt repayment since the front¬ 
running presidential candidate had play¬ 
ed a ‘positive role’ during the anti- 
foreigner movement in Assam. Inform¬ 
ed insiders suggest otherwise. They say 
that during his recent Assam visit. Prime 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao secured 
the AGP support for Sharma after meet¬ 
ing with Mahania, in return for 
publicly speaking against illegal migr¬ 
ants in Assam. The PM kept his word, 
and so did ihe^GP. 

However^ AGP’s internal problems 
and rivalries continue to hold centresta- 


For the record, hov^ever, Mahanta has 
a different face. Chaliha main¬ 
tains that he is trying to plug the holes 
within the party apparatus that led to the 
humiliating electoral defeat. He mouths: 
"We are trying to expand our mass base 
by going back to the rural areas." Chali- 


ge in the regional political camp. Praful- 
la Mahanta, leader of the AGP legislatu¬ 
re party, is not quite reconciled to his 
slackening hold on the reins of the party. 

His detractors allege that Mahanata con¬ 
tinues to hold meetings of party MLA’s 
at his residence and takes vital decisions 
behind the party president’s back. 


Phukan (Mtrama 
l•ft)alld 
Mahanta: thair 
paraonal 
dlffarancas hava 
coma Inthaway 
ofthamargarof 
various AQP 
factions 


ha would like to sec the two warring par¬ 
ty factions united, but also concedes that 
they have achieved little beyond the initi¬ 
al breakthrough in this direction. Mahan¬ 
ta and Phukan remain as cold as ever 
towards each other; undoubtedly the 
most significant reason behind the delay 
in the merger.* 

MItInA. Qokhalm/iktwmhmtl 


The kids a re alright 

UNICEF is out to improve primary education in a West 
Bengal district 


O ne of UNICEF’s many plans for 
West Bengal is the universalisa- 
tion of primary education in Hoogh* 
ly district. West Bengal. Enthused by 
the "spectacular success” of their 
tmai literacy drive, the district’s 
administrative authorities have also 
decided to join in. The project, wl)icb 
involves several other agencies as 
well, is basically meant to cater to 
non-.school-going children in the 
five to nine age group. 

At an inaugural function held at 
Chinsurah recently, the authorities 
and UNICEF outlined an action plan. 
The project aims at attaining univer¬ 
sal primary education (UPE) in Hqo- 
ghly. District autho|ritie$ feel tnat' 
there are many problems on the way ' 


toachieving UPE. They decalred una¬ 
nimously that the discriminatory atd- 
tude of the central government is the 
main stumbling block. As for other 
problems, both UNICEF and the dis¬ 
trict administration came up with a 
nuinberof solutions. 
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Private pleasures 

The HP government is encouraging its officials to use 
their own cars 


The Shanla Kumar 

government seems to 
have taken Manmo- 
han Singh's economic 
principles to heart. 

From the privatisation 
HIMACHAL of the power sector, 

PRADESH tourism and dental 

education, the philoso¬ 
phy is now penetrating into that of 
government vehicles. The government 
has taken a decision to encourage its offi¬ 
cers in the government and public sec¬ 
tors to use their private cars for official 
duties, for which they’II be paid a travell¬ 
ing allowance and loans for the purchase 
of new cars. 

This scheme, recommended by the 
economic committee appointed by the 
government a year back to suggest 
areas of economic stringency, is expect¬ 
ed to make an annual saving of Rs four 
crorc. 

The operational costs of government 
vehicles is prohibitive in a hilly state 


But however hard they may try to 
prove that the entire responsibility 
for the dismal state of prirn^ educa¬ 
tion in the district lies with the Cen* 
tre, students and parents have quite 
another tale to relate. They say that 
tnore than anything else, the poc^ atti* 
tude of teachers and bad administra^ 
tion have made them withdraw their 
names from the schools. UNICEF 
and the district authorities have 
drawn up plans to ensure that this 
drop-out rate is decreased substantial 
ly, by ensuring regular attendance of 
teachers, an equitable redistribution 
of teaching staff and by pipviding 
incentives to the students. Only 
time will tell if these ideas pan out, 
though the involvement of UNICEF 
gives reason for encouragement. If 
nothing else, the organisation’s pres¬ 
ence will ensure that issues aren’t 
politicised as they have been in. the 

At least, that’s what those with their 
hearts in the right place hope. • 


like Himachal Pradesh, made worse by 
pilferage of fuel and spare parts. The sta¬ 
le’s road transport corporation is alleged¬ 
ly a corruption minefield, where money 
changes hands in the purchase of 
vehicles and spare parts, and condemn¬ 
ed cars are clandestinely disposed 
through auctions. 

Under the privatisation scheme, offi¬ 
cers have been classified into four cate¬ 
gories of A, B, C, and D. Tho.se in the 
first three will be entitled to 100, 75 and 
40 litres of petrol respectively, every 
month for journeys to the stale head- 


Shanta Kumar, cars ara hla latest fad 



quarters. For travelling to other places 
the alloiimenl will be to the tune of 30, 
25 and 15 litres, .respectively. Tho.se in 
category D will be eligible for a travell¬ 
ing allowance of 75 paisa per kilometre 
for tours outside the state headquarters 
on motor cycles, and none for local use. 
Those in the first three categories will be 
entitled for a car loan of nearly 90 per 
cent of the cost of a new car, while those 
in D will enjoy the same privilage for the 
purchase of motor cycles. 

All said and done, the Himachal 
government is on the right track, but one 
waits for the reaction of government 
employees who will be at the receiving 
end of the new legislation. Going by the 
turmoil in the tourism department when 
it was being privatised, the Shanta 
Kumar government is probably heading 
for some stormy weather ahead. • 

J.N.3mmu/Shimia 



■ UNWELCOME GUEST 

The Mauritius fore¬ 
ign minister P.R. 
Berenger had to 
cut-short his Tamil 
Nadu (TN) visit 
last week in dis¬ 
gust. Elected from 
a Tamil majority 
area, he came here 
to promote the rela¬ 
tions between 
the people of the community 
in the two countries. But since he was 
also concerned with the welfare of Sri 
Lankan Tamils, Jayalalitha found 
him a persona non grata. The .stu¬ 
dents of international relations 
should learn from this. 

■ JUSTICE DELAYED 

Preventive detention, .say human 
rights activists, has virtually become 
a means for the government to keep 
people behind bars indefinitely with¬ 
out trial. According to a Bar Associa¬ 
tion of India petition before the Supre¬ 
me Court (SC), 414 ca.scs of such 
detention are pending since 1982 in 
different states. On 12 August, the SC 
directed the High Courts to provide 
information in the matter within two 
weeks. 

■ FRAMED! 

The Tamil Nadu Special Investiga¬ 
tion Team (SIT) has charge-sheeted 
26 persons in the Padmanabha mur¬ 
der case. K. Padmanabha, leader of 
the Eelam People’s Revolutionary 
Liberation Front, an arch-rival of the 


Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam, 
was murdered on 19 June, 1990. A 



K. Padmanabha 


DMK MP and a former minister and 
her relatives figure in the list along 
with top LTTE leaders, A rude shock 
for the DMK, indeed. 



Jayalalitha 
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Tainted un iforms 

Policemen add to the state's crime rate 


attached to the Kottayam Railway sta¬ 
tion recently tried extorting money from 
a Gulf returnee, who apparently had dol¬ 
lars on her, he wasn’t setting any new 
trend. 


In recent months, the 
Kerala police have 
been at the receiving 
end of flak for their 
dubious role in the sta¬ 
tewide coinmunal 
riots. One senior pc^li- 
ce officer has even 
been charged with 
playing a partisan role in the tlare-iips. 
But from taking the law, and the occas¬ 
sional bribe, into their hands, khaki-clad 
custodians of the law in Kerala have 
now switched comfortably to supple¬ 
menting the state’s spiralling crime rate. 

Last month, district officials in Idukki 
suspended three cops for p(K'keling Rs 
15 lakh from the priKCcds of a drug deal. 
The narcotic involved had earlier been 
seized by the district police, who later 
charged their errant colleagues under 
the Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances Act. When a sub-inspector 
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Kerala police: brutal aiethode 


The mount ain came down 

Unscientific (/Harrying causes a devastating landslide 
nearAizawl 


The residents of south 
Hlimcn, seven km 
from the heart of 
Aizawl, will remem¬ 
ber the a day for a 
long, long time to 
come. Very early on 
morning of 9 
August, a Sunday, 
huge boulders, hurtling down the hill slo¬ 
pes, buried several dwellings and killed 
more than 66 people. Most of those dead 
were migrant labourers from Bihar’s 
Dumka district. 

Kaliprasad, 37, a quarry labourer 
from Nagti village in Bihar, was among 
the lucky few to survive. "The rumbling 
of stones, around midnight, aroused me 
and as I darted out, I saw an avalanche of 
boulders crashing down on the road 
from the hill," he recalls, as he fights for 
his life at the Civil Hospital. 

Many of the labourers were crushed 
instantly, as they tried to run to safety. 
Others were pinned down under collaps- 

84 


ing walls. 

Although the official tally pegs the 
casualties at (>6, it is only a rough estima¬ 
te since no one really knows how many 
labourors lived in the makeshift camp. 
As news of the tragedy spread, thou¬ 
sands of Young Mi/.o Ass(Kiation 
(YMA) volunteers converged on the 
spot, responding to the SOS sent by their 
12 branch chiefs. 


The lamMklc sita: natura’a fury 



At the end of four-days of round- 
the-clock salvage operations, 37 bodies, 
including nine women and two children, 
were extricated from the pile of debris. 
Twenty-nine are still missing. 

The state government declared an ex- 
gratia payment of Rs 10,000 each to the 
next of kin of the decea.sed, but nothing 
so far for those injured. 

Different theories have been provided 
by the officials for the possible cause of 
the landslide. According to one, repeat¬ 
ed and unscientific blastings in the quarr¬ 
ies (one belonged to the PWD) had creat¬ 
ed a 120-sq. metre crater and deep 
cracks in the hillock. Although private 
quarry owners have licences, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether they have enough expertise 
in blasting. 

Already, a magisterial probe into the 
tragedy has been ordered. It has also 
been decided, though belatedly, to 
amend the state Mining Regulation Act, 
to keep a tab on quarrying operations 
in the state. But Opposition sources in 
the Mizo National Front say that nothing 
short of a judicial probe by a sitting 
judge will unearth the unholy alliance 
between private quarry owners and a sec¬ 
tion of the corrupt government 
officials. • 

P nmnt o Kumar Pmul/AIxmH 

Sunday 23-»Auguit igg?” 
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Normally, such stray incidents of pro¬ 
fessional misconduct are commonplace 
among almost all police forces in the 
country. But last month the incident 
which moved public opinion against 
Kerala cops was the rampage in the Tri¬ 
vandrum court. When two policemen, 
charged with the murder of a watchman 
in a local college, were being produced 
before the court, a company of irate 
armed cops descended on the court com¬ 
pound and roughed up reporters, photo¬ 
graphers and even lawyers for no appar¬ 
ent reason. And that when the police 
had allowed a special privilege for (he 
accused cops, who were being produced 
in court without the regulation handcuf¬ 
fs meant for all offenders. 

Communalisation of the Kerala poli¬ 
ce, us alleged by some political quarters, 
is a relatively new trend. Charges the har¬ 
dline Indian Union Muslim League 
(lUML) MP, Ibrahim Sulaiman Sait: 
"The Kerala police have become like the 
Provincial Anncd Constabulary (PAC) 
of Uttar Pradesh. Immediately after the 
Palakkad riots, the lUML had charged 
some sections of the police for being 
RSS (Rashlriya Swayamsevak Sangh) 


sympathisers, and urged the suspension 
of Raman Srivastava, the then DIG, 
Northern Range. Experts feel that part of 
the rot in the policing system can be attri¬ 
buted to a lack of discipline and politici¬ 
sation of the force, particularly the adv¬ 
ent of trade unions in the outfit. 

Senior police officers scurrying for 
political favours is a trend that not only 
fuels corruption and a resigned acceptan¬ 
ce of it in the lower ranks but also helps 
protect the big-time offenders. Last 
month, a Trichur district DSP was 
caught red handed accepting a bribe of 
Rs I ..5 lakh from a liquor baron involved 
in illegal liquor transporting. But the 
DSP went scot free when orders from 
powerful political quarters helped 
scotch the legal proceedings against the 
cop. 

It would require tremendous effort to 
weed out the corruption from the Kerala 
pi^lice force. But even police officers 
concede that the task would have been 
easier if the senior cadre was not always 
engaged m squabbles amongst 
themselves. • 

Sr 0 €dhar$. Plllay/Trivandruni 
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arcelona Stadium 


The poor performance of the South 
Asian sportspeople at Barcelona has 
raised a major hue and cry in the 
region. While the Indian sports mini¬ 
ster, Mamata Banerjee suggested a 
four-year moratorium on the 
country's Olympic participation, the 
state-owned daily Rising Nepal decri¬ 
ed the *’sorry spectacle". To cap them 
all, the Ban^adesh Socialist Party 
leader, Moinuddin Khan Badal 
demanded banning sports in India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh! 


Compiled by the Sunday Newsdesk 
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nghting spirit 


The rift in the West Bengal Congress widens in the 
wake of the golden jubilee celebrations of the Quit 
India Movement 


As summer ripens 
into autumn in 
'V Bengal, watermelons 

Jf are still on everyone’s 

lips. If not everyone, 
at least every Congres- 
s(I) worker in the 
WEST BENGAL slate. The humble 
watermelon remains 
the flavour of the season only because of 
its looks: the green skin is decidedly 


tion on the golden jubilee of the Quit 
India Movement on 9 August, Banerjee, 
a Union minister, shrilly declared that 
she will "isolate all Congressmen who 
compromise with the communists." The 
following day, Milra, lightly joked that 
it seems that watermelons have become 
the national fruit, and then, sombrely 
declared that only "responsible people 
speak responsibly." Both factions are 
continuing their disjointed movements 
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MWMrta IWMijM and toniM MRra: at loggarhMMl* 

"nationalistic”, and the red pulp very against the 
"Marxist". It is only appropriate that Mitra lobby 
Bengali Congressmen be measured on Ian in the st: 
the watermelon scale, since the Congres- ched the 
s(I) is disillusioned by 15 years of electo- Bengal mo 

ral failure, and its leaders prefer to fight Front on 9 1 
amongst themselves rather than the join hands, t 

CPI(M). Associates of the Mamata ned.separati 

Baneijee and Priya Ranjan Das Munshi porary ripph 
lobby coined the watermelon scale: they Recent ini 
believe that their rival — the Somen tive that Mi 
Mitralobby—isinfestedwithredmoles. PCC(l)on 8 

The allegations have never really out Mamata 

been proved, but the watermelon factor to form the 
has intensified the inner-party conflict During the 
and is threatening to split (he^party into Pradesh Cor 
two. At the Youth Congress(I) conven- decided that 


against the Left Front government: the 
Mitra lobby has begun ajail-bharormdo- 
lan in the state, while Banerjee has laun¬ 
ched the impressively titled "quit 
Bengal movement" against the Left 
Front on 9 August. But if both factions 
join hands, the party could be strengthe¬ 
ned, separately they will cause only tem¬ 
porary ripples. 

Recent infighting has been so destruc¬ 
tive that Mitra, elected president of the 
PCC(l) on 8 April after narrowly edging 
out Mamata Banerjee. has not been able 
to form the executive committee yet. 
During the elctions, the 432-member 
Pradesh Congress, as a gesture of unity, 
decided that the 21 or 31 member com-1 


miltee would be nominated by the AIC- 
C(l) president, P.V. Narasimha Rao. 
But the AICC(l), cowed by discordant 
voices of the different factional leaders 
has preferred to keep silent. In his "list", 
Mitra omitted the names of Saugata Roy, 
and Sadhan Pande, but Banerjee and her 
associate, the former Governor of Pun¬ 
jab, Siddhartha Shankar Ray, immedia¬ 
tely struck back, declaring before the 
AICC(I) general secretary in charge of 
Bengal, Ahmed Patel, that they would 
not be members of any committee if the 
two legislators and their allies a(e omit¬ 
ted. But Mitra has stuck to his guns as 
his associate, the Union minister, Ajit 
Panja, has major differences with 
Pande. And Saugata Roy, Mitra probab¬ 
ly believes, is too close to S.S. Ray to be 
trusted. 

Though mutual animosity between 
the two factions is sweet music for ihe 
Left Front’s ears, some of Mamata 
Banerjee’s associates, reacting to the 
exclusion of Ray and Pande from 
Mitra’s list struck back on 9 August. 
"Courting arrest at Esplanade East and 
getting bail the same evening is not 
enough," said Das Munshi, making fun 
of Mitra’s jail-bharo andolan. And Roy 
aimed a lower blow at Mitra; "Even 
though party leaders arc conspiring 
against Mamata, the people and the par¬ 
ty workers are for her," he said. 

Though Mitra rightly chose to remain 
above the fray, his associates, the vetem 
MLA, Dr Zainal Abedin and Dr Manas 
Bhuiya stood up for their leader. Abedin 
has accused S.S. Ray of inspiring this 
petty 'infighting and parallelism. "Mr 
Ray has been doing this kind of thing 
since August 1957. This is his culture. 
He has been making use of his office 
(Ray is state legislative party leader, a 
post Abedin wants) to encourage faction¬ 
alism." Bhuiya is even more abrupt: 
"Saugata Roy fell at Charan Singh’s feet 
to get a ministership in 1977 and then 
demanded a Nuremberg-type trial for 
Mrs Indira Gandhi. He cannot be tolerat¬ 
ed any more," Bhuiya commented. 

Mitra, of course, has refused to take 
any disciplinary action against anyone. 
He has been forced to wait till the execu¬ 
tive committee is formed. But as he fum¬ 
bles, the party continues to bum, with 
leaders calling each other names. Of 
course, the Left Front will benefit, 
which in all probability, will saunter to 
an ea.sy victory in the coming panchayat 
elections. • 

•liHfoy ChowMury/ C mt eu ttB 
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Comedy of 
errors 

■ The stage was set, the 
judges alert, the prizes on dis¬ 
play, the audience — albeit a 
threadbare one—breathless¬ 
ly waiting and the organisers 
on their toes. But still the 
HMT Humour Hungama 92, 
an intercollegiate humour 
elocution contest couldn't 
get undei way. And if you 
still haven't got the joke, it 
goes as lollows: not a single 
participant had hoihered to 
turn up. 

But the dedicated lady in 
charge ol the proceedings 
decided that the show must 
go on. I'o that end, she strode 
up to the stage and in liirns 
bcsecched, taunted, hectored 
and templed members of the 
audience to come up and 
lake the mike and "sav some¬ 
thing. anything”, even regu¬ 
lation jokes would ilo. 
Around seven or eight hardy 
souls, one of them an cighl- 
year-old and yet another, a 
fiftyish gentleman (in a cont¬ 
est originally meant for 18 to 


28 year-olds) took up the 
gauntlet. 

Thus, began the theatre of 
the absurd. Unfunny monolo¬ 
gues and jokes that fell flat. 
Desperate situations call for 
desperate measures. 

T-shirts were given to 
those brave enough to go on 
stage. 

Even Jaspal Bhatti would 


have been impressed with 
this flop show. 

Sln^nginthe 

wilderness 

■ Last year, a music cassette 
company named Bill Board 
Cassettes undertook a ma.s- 
sive publicity campaign, 
inviting aspirant crooners to 
take part in a music contest. 
The only prerequisite was 
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the deposit of a non- 
refundable registration fee 
of Rs 500 for Indian nation¬ 
als and $50 for NRls. The 
first prize was adverti.scd as 
Rs I lakh in cash and an 
opportunity to sing in films 
and recordings of the casset¬ 
te company. Needless to say, 
a large number of gullible 
youngsters paid up and duly 
appeared at Siri Fort auditor¬ 
ium in New Delhi for the con¬ 
test. Of course, by then, the 
organisers had taken off with 
the loot. 

All this happened last 
year. In March 1992, the 
.same confidence trick wa.s 
pulled, this time in the name 
of Cat Cassettes. The respon¬ 
se loo was the same. 

Further, the companies ! 
cheated their advertising and ' 
travel agencies of Rs 55 lakh | 
and Rs 3 lakh rc.speciively. 

However, they were not 
able to get away with it 
because the two 'directors" 
of Cat Cassettes have been 
arrested though the Bill 
Board people are still on the 
run. • 


THIS INDIA 


KALAHANDI: When Dharam- g 
garh sarpanch Ghanashyam 5 /V 

Agarwal — who was agitating | /y 

against the eviction of some | // 

local merchants who had \ \ ^// 

encroached on government land 
— was arrested and produced 
before the executive magistra¬ 
te and asked to come up with an 
interim bond of Rs 40,000, he 
suddenly took off his clothes 
and threw his underwear on the 
table of the court saying, "This 
is my bond". This novel scene 
was wiinc.s.sed by a number of 
officials and advocates. When 
Mr Agarwal was escourted to 
the gaol he refused to to pul on 
his clothes. Finding no other way, his oafkors took hirn ti>a 
sub-gaol, while he wasstill nak^,Once tHiit, he threaiii^;^ 
ed to goon a hunger strike unless the district magUtratcpCf* 
sonally request^ him to dress up and have spmfe food.' 
Two days later, he withdrew his hunger strike when 
trict magistrate finally ordered his transfer to 
—/nd/V//i£vpre.s.v(Y.S. Murthy, Berhantpur). 


CALCUTTA; There wa.s comtemation in the Ber^ii. 
(tepartment of Calcutta University when a student garlamj^ - 
ed one of his classmates and put sindoor on die parting of > 
h^hair (inddentaiiy, that’s the way Bengalis get married),' 
while a clus was dn. Both were undergraduates. Later, the 
two of them were interrogated by the university officiidii'.' 
Which ma^ the boy feel unwell. He was examined by dte 
dean of the medical cell, by whose recommejidadon -he' 
was even tiansfened to Calcutta Medical College Hoapl*. 
tal. The matter was discussed at the syndicate meeting in 
the course i^.the day; The vice<hancetlor said that it 
should be a.s^^ned whether the boy was mentally unsta¬ 
ble. A senior.teacher, of the Bengali department thought 
f duit the mallei' should be. handled syropatheticaliy. —> The. 

Sdttlienhi and staff of the Commerce College at 
Jtmijgac^^l^stUwied to see a wild leopard in the.college 
pren^s. Aicording'to the police, the leopard had sneak¬ 
ed iilfb the campus from the nearby Gif forest. Some 
received minor injuries when they tried to lock, 
tfowievcr, die animal was caged and later 
iig^dii^fij^hi^ilooidterhavlngbeenadministeredashoi 
w^irihdijpsbf,Thi Hindustan Tnnts (Pi kie Mukel|ii 
Randil),'^ ■ 
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KUSUMBHANDARI 


I BEGINNING23 AUGUST 1992 


ARIES 


(2i March-20 April) 

C reative work will appeal 
to you. You’ll have 
more openings to let your 
creativity flourish. Take a 
logical approach to pending 
jobs. You may be able to 
ferret out facts which can be 
used to impr()ve your career 
prospects. Instead of 
stubbornly adhering to your 
opinions, heed others’ 
advice. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

B e tactful with others. 

Avoid making loose 
statements or taking 
offensive stands on issues, 
since it can cause some 
unpleasantness. If you 
follow a definite schedule 
there won’t be any lapses. Be 
careful with business deals. 
Do not make hasty 
decisions. Not the right time 
for romance. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

T hose engaged in creative 
pursuits are likely to be at 
their best. Working 
conditions are perfect this 
week, which means that you 
can contribute more than 
you have been doing. 
Possibly you’ll be involved 
in beneficial activities, other 
than routine work. Love life 
is likely to trouble-ridden. 

CANCER 


(2! June-20 July) 

L ife should be more 
amusing and pleasant. 
But not totally tension-free. 
Varied tasks and stimulating 
activities combine to make 
the hours pass quickly in 
your workplace. Put aside 
enough cash for regular bills 
and commitments that you 
must meet. Romance will 
reach a high point. 
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LEO 


(2! July-20 August) 

F i*esh openings will come 
your way Select the 
right one and prove your 
worth. Make the future more 
secure Businessmen should 
explore all avenues before 
making any fresh financial 
commitments. 

Unpredictable people can 
foul up your plans. The le.ss 
you have to rely on others, 
the better. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

B e more alert on your Job. 

People expect a lot from 
you. Influential people and 
personal contacts will help 
you. You may have to 
embark on an official tour. 
At home, anxiety regarding 
someone close to you may 
bog you down. In business 
all will run well. Romance 
will be satisfactory. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

T ime to realise that you 
have a lot to do for the 
future. Start planning now. 
You are carrying heavy 
responsibilities. You need to 
show that you are capable 
enough to see them through. 
Be more self-critical and 
give a thought to what others 
have to say about you. They 
may not be totally w rong. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

P eople who are highly 
placed will agree with 
your views. This would 
stimulate you to embark on 
new ventures. Travel will be 
beneficial. Health may pose 
minor problems. Business 
will flourish. Students need 
to devote sincere attention to 
their studies. Joyous love 
life in the offing. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

T he easy pace of the week 
will appeal to you as you 
were starting to feel the 
pressure. You will have to 
pul finishing touches to your 
work which is already under 
way. It’ll be in your lx;st 
interests not lo contemplate 
making fresh starts. Take 
care of the health of someone 
close to you. 

CAPRICORN 


(2! December-20 January) 

D O not be too touchy to 
others' suggestions. 
Listen to what relatives may 
have to say. You can learn 
something ol value, from 
criticism that is being 
levelled at you It is in your 
interest to restore harmony 
Keep all urges to spend 
unnecessarily under control. 
Children may take some of 
your lime. 

AQUARIUS 


(2/ January-20 February) 

G ive most of your 
attention to routine. 

Deal with matters that are 
fairly straightforward. You 
should be able to increase 
your earnings in a small but 
satisfactory way. You may 
be emotionally muddled. 
Your imagination can lead 
you astray, .so do not jump to 
conclusions or yield to 
suspicions. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

D ifferences with family 
and friends can be 
smoothed out. You’ll get 
along with people who have 
been active in your affairs. 
You will be in an easygoing 
frame of mind. The activities 
which will appeal most to 
you will require a great deal 
of physical or mental energy. 
Active social life. 
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RANDOM NOTES 



RMilMarlof 

vHlaliiy 



AnripliPiiilslHiMd 


Ranjit, Sadashiv Amarapur- 
kar, KulUuishan Khar^* 
(b, Amridi Puri, etc. —turn¬ 
ed up to pay homage to the 
greatest tuid^e of them all. 

And gudss who inaugurat¬ 
ed dte meetiag? 

Siyiin Kumarv MP forout- 


^UnMifrqHW 

■ What' was behind 
Tamil Nadu cltief 
tnitdsler layaiaiidw’s thireai 
R> lesign? Ruhmors .Vtere 


HEARD IN BANGALORE 

"With M many Tamllians 
Invoivad Ih tiw acam, thmra’a a 
good caso for calling thorn 
Scamlllana." 

A STATE BUREAUCRAT 


■ Sometimes, it’s hard 
to distinguish the real 
villains from the reel ones. 

A condolence meeting for 
Amjad Khan recently saw a 
unique gathering. All the vil¬ 
lains of the film industry — 



fuelled after she had an 
unscheduled meeting with 
the Governor, Bhishma 
Narain Singh, but Sunday 
learns that the real reason lay 
el-sewhere. 

Apparently, Jayalalitha’s 
friend Sashikala was annoy¬ 
ed with her — the latter’s 
husband, Natarajan, had told 
Jayalalitha to make 
Sashikala either deputy chief 
minister or minister of finan¬ 
ce with the rank of deputy 
chief minister. A veiled 
threat was also held out: 
Natarajan told Jayalalitha 
that he had more than 35 
MLAs who were personally 
loyal to him. 



At riiis, first Jayalalitha 
pleaded, then went to meet 
the Governor to inform tnro 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Who’s on Bangarappa ’s side—and 
who isn’t 


■ Janardlian Podary: The former Union minister 
believes that too much is being made of the corruption 
charges against Bangarappa, and that the Karnataka chief 
minister should be allowed to continue in office. 


■ ItoymiCIchciwt l i mmm TheAlCCgeneral , 
secriary is among those ranged behind Bangarappa. But 
Ms support wont amount to mudi in the final stakes. 


tf IWmgmct Alum Her hatred for the chief minister is 
too weft-known to beer repetittofi, and Blessed Margaret 
wlH leave no stone unturned mtter attempt to dWoi^ hdr 
arehHmemy from his seat of power. 


pppMOd to Bangarappa’s dontinuation in 1^. But latest 
tep0it8h8«*BthatheandtheCMhamiin«t,andlhetwo 
men may well end up resolving their diflenmces. 


■ C.lCJiricrilMrtMTherUlvi^^ 

appears to be pfaylng both tMes on this one. And will 
decide on his loyalties only when heis sure wMch way ttw 
wMisMowbig. 


that shr,waa.i«iten%.^aijB 
quitting pdlittcs. I^is^iicid 
so Aiuch alarm in New 6 eiKt 
that calls tstent, out ip 
; CarderK coUnseUing pa^' 
ce and forbccmnce. Govdr-' 
nor Bhidima Narain Singh 
also gave the. chief minister 
the same aihdce. . 

The counselling woriemL 
’fhe crifis aftpl^ haws, 
blown dv«*.nc»vi^f^ noto 4 . 
knows, for how to^. 


Mshicfctanioipl 

■ Who was V. KrndmFt 
ffluithy’s most Id!^. 
protector? If gosirip is lo. be 
believed, it was former Pii^^ 
dent R. Venkataronuui. 

ft was Venkataraman'ii' 
patronage whi^ kept Kriim^' 
namorthy out of jail duihi^ 
4 he Janata Oal government^. 
tenure. AccoitBng to felkny ,. 
bureaucrats, there 
enough dirt. mi KrisImiM 
murthy to wanhnt his arr^ ! 
at that time itself, hut two 
things kept Mm safe; one; ] 
RV’s protection; and tw 6 ^ | 
the Jp goverinnent’ft 



▼h 

twwvnr 

that they would be seen as 
witch-hunting if ittey began 
prosecuting tod many favour 
red bunmucraisof thdfdnhbr 
regime.. As it is. the lemiova} 
of G. Panhasem^ to 
Mongolia.end ihe punish-; 
ments meted out to other 
bureaucrats had begun to 
give the gbvemmenu that 
image. 

So KrLshnamutthy survive 
ed—but not for long.* 























DELHI DIARY 


llaiMralsing 

ftulf 

■ The Prime Minister's 
penchant for meeting 
delegations of various 
sadhus and sants in a bid to 
resolve the Ayodhya crisis is 
making the officials at the 
Prime Minister’s Office 
fPMO) very unhappy indeed. 



Narasimha Rao: vrhat’s 
that saian? 

No. they don’t have any 
political differences with 
Rao on this score. It's just 
that one of the sadhus, 
Swami Ramchandra Param- 
hans Das, has very long, mat¬ 
ted hair, which he never 
washes. 

Not surprisingly, therefo¬ 
re, he stinks to high heavens, 
even while the occasional 
lice falls out of his elaborate 
h^ldo. And the bureaucrats 
at 'ilhe PMO doQ’t'exbctly 
; having to spmd time 

I^^The last time a, meeting 
scheduled between the 
fiMil and the I^, the offici- 
l^^lli'nilt. uppn a brilliant sche- 
^i^^Tbey decided to light an 
"]a^rhaiti near the seat that 
'Pgfainhans Das was suppos- 
i,bd fb take. This, it was 
thought, would mask the 
bddur emanating from him. 

The plan was put into 
effect, bm Das spoilt it all by 
irisi^ng that he would sit on 
the floor —r far away from 
the agarbatti. And no 
amount of persuasion would 
. make him change his seat. 
Of course, die room reeked 
all the while he wal there. 
And the haples.s offtcials had 
no option but to grimace and 
bear it. 


HKARD INNtiW DELHI 

It’s the same at every Olympics. 
India always has the largest ' 
number of officials and the 
smallest number of medals. 

A SPORTS ENTHUSIAST ON OUR OLYMPIC 
PERFORMANCE 


Money’s no 
object 

■ Janata Dal MP Har 
Kcwal Prasad excels 
at playing both sides in any 
political battle. Initially jic 
had promised his support to 
Chandra Shekhar, before 
finally deciding to slay on 


with V.P. Singh. And now 
he's played the same trick on 
Ajil Singh. 

Apparently, Prasad was 
among those who had signed 
on the memorandum present- 
exl by Ajit Singh's men, and 
had promised to join up with 
the Jat leader when he finally 
, split the Dal. But even as the 
dissidents got their act loge- 


After the dissidence: who’s who in the 
Janata Dal 






V.P. Singh: The Raja of Manda now reigns over a 
totally fractured Dal. As Ajit Singh split the party and 
moved out with 20 MPs, the Raja could only look on 
shamefacedly. He seems to have lost credibility and the 
party, Its base. 

Lalco Pracad Yadav; Perhaps, the only leader of 
stature left-ln the party. With h{s speH on Bihar showing 
little sign of abating, this man commands enormous clout 
Was summoned to New Delhi by the party high command 
to help tide over the recent crisis. Did his bit to paper over 
the cracks in the party and returned to Patna stronger than 
ever. No doubt, this cow-belt politician Is the most 
powerful man in the Dal. 

t.R. Bommal: V.P. Singh’s faithful lieutenant. Was 
only a silent spectator as he saw the party cruitibling and 
could do little to pave it as its president. In fact, Ajit Singh 
has even questioned his right to the predsidency as ha mis 
never even been elected. Counts for less and less today. . 

SharadYadav: Seems to have been the principal i 
beneficiary of V.P. Singh's decision to Mandaliee the party. 
Today, the man who once stood in attention when Arun . 
Nehru spoke to him and who supplicated before Devi Lai Is 
the second most important leader of the Janata Dal after 
Laioo Yadav. 


^ Ram Vilaa Paswan: Hard as this may be to 

believe, Paswan, who used to be treated by lilbpassome 
kind of a bearded sidekick, is now one of India’s leading 
Marijan leaders. v- 


ther, Prasad went over to the 
other side, appearing at V.P. 
Singh’s press cemference to 
declare that Ajit and Co. 
were bribing peqile to ctnne 
over to their side. 

According to Prasad, Ajit 
Singh had sent him Rs 20 
lakh at his village house, in 
order to buy his support. But 
Prasad forgot that money at 
his ancestral home, and arriv¬ 
ed in Delhi without it. 

But, said Ajit, never mind, 
take another Rs 20 lakh. But 
just stay on our side. 

It is not clear from this 
rather improbable story whe¬ 
ther Prasad kept the first Rs 
20 lakh. Or the second such 
sum, for that matter, 


RamR^ya 

■ Try as he might, Atal 
Behari Vajpayee can’t 
always mask his irritation 
with the BJP’s Ram brigade. 
Recently on a tour of the 



Atal Miari ytRwHw RM 
oiniroRaiNltlKiii^ 

rural areas of hiacotuRtiuoi* 
cy, tuefcnow, Wih 

received by die liicttf party 
woriters, who greeted him 
wit# cries pf "Jai Shti Ram”. 

The vet^ BJP leader 
tPierared dtlf for stps time. 
And then lost his copi, ’'Wbry 
don’t you say *Jai Hitpti’ 
occasion^ly he asi^ 
ihevoctft^sgnqi^. ’ ' 

By way of answer, 
shut up and slinke^ off 
sham^aced^f 'P ■ 











MRF 

IWMA 

m SPACE AGi RADIAl 


MRP ZIQMA. The Space Age Radial. 
The of the Meruti owner. 

Slide into the driver's seal Start the 
cv. Hit the road. And let MRF ZIGMA 
UKe control. 


Accelinte : You'll discover that taking 
off was never so amooeh. 
Manoeuvre: The unique T od 
tread pattm unravels a new force in 
road-hugging. 


Brake: Feel the broad tyre bese 
hod the roed in a tight gripi 
Park: The tough, wide tyre base, and 
the sensational raised back-lettering 
anrtounca your arnvaHn atylel 


MRF ZKMU: It's an out-of-the-worid 
dffvfng experience. 
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Special REPORT 

CONVERSATION 


HwiMitp 

A tuun&er of controversies 
deals threaten to dmil 
Union railway minister C.K. 
JafiTerSharief. 


N.b.Tiwanorthis 
comeback, bis mission, and 

fh#> nf thi* r'nnotv>cfi m 


Altar Rad wlia?. 

The battie to be l<fd.2 and thie' 
eventual successor. . 
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CONTBOVEftSY 

Thla'niiaaiia'ii^'' 

Six fiimmaiariiies ate . . 
“banned’ ’ by die Cine 
Artistes Associationaod 
charged with 
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RAJIV 

/h wwii a\M)tp 


Touching 
account _ 

T he cover story on the 
book by Sonia Gandhi is 
one of the best in recent 
times (Rajiv by Sonia Gan- 
dhi, 30 August—5 July). It 
made interesting reading. 

The photographs are excel¬ 
lent, too. 

Going through Sonia's 
reminiscences, one was 
vividly reminded of every 
event associated with Rajiv 
Gandhi. Just a few days 
before his assassination, he 
had come on a visit to 
Nagaland. His warmth and 
his sweet behaviour had won 


! the hearts of the people here. 

Rajiv’s greatest positive 
point was that he practised 
what he preached. His con¬ 
cern for all humanity made 
him popular all over the 
world. He had the rare dis¬ 
tinction of being a straight¬ 
forward and honest politici¬ 
an. And Sonia’s memoirs 
bring out the qualities of the 
man as a devoted husband 
and loving father. Rajiv was, 
in short, a man with genuine 
concerns and emotions and 
he will live in the hearts of all 
those who came in touch 11* 
with him. 

Lakshman Sharma, 
Chumukadlma (Nagaland) 

■ Sonia’s book really pos¬ 
sesses a sublime and serene 
sense of respect for her 
departed husband. 

The book depicts the 
minutest feelings of the 
couple, their aspirations, 
dreams and imaginations, 
and we are privileged to 
know about their lives. 

Sanjaav Ranjan, Forbeagan) 
(Bihar) 

■ Sonia’s memoirs success¬ 
fully bring out the many 
facets of Rajiv Gandhi’s cha- j 


II4IV md Sonta tlioM III# il«y» 



racter—particulariy the 
more intimate, private and 
relaxed side of the politician. 
It also tells us the story of 
how the reluctant debutant, 
tom between conflicting 
emotions, finally decided to 
take up the work that his 
mother had started. Unfortu¬ 
nately, his life was brought 
to a cruel end. 
ShahnazHuaaaIn, Taipur 
(Aaaam) 

Lscaeyof 
the IN 

I nder Malholra has over¬ 
looked certain facts in his 
article on Air Chief Marshal 
Sun(Swordofdishonour, 2 
— 8 August). The sword, 
named the "Chief of Air 
Staff’ sword, has erroneous¬ 
ly been called the "N.C. Suri 
Sword, causing a lot of 
misunderstanding. 

I The sword that was so far 
being presented to the best 
I cadet at the graduation cere¬ 
mony, was a legacy of the 
j British Raj — gifted by a ser- 
I vile Maharaja. It was present¬ 
ed to the Indian Air Force to 
earn honour for itself and not 
for the air force. Hence, the 
appropriate place for the 
sword would have been a 
museum, rather than the para¬ 
de ground. 

Ra/IvKhanna, NawDalhl 

Passing the 
buck? _ 

T he article on the Indian 
Administrative Service 
has tried to explain how the 
"iron frame of India" is being 
coTTodcd(Bur€au‘crazy,2i 
—29 August). True, the trai¬ 
ning programme for the suc- 
cessflil candidates needs to 
be changed to keep up with 
die times, But will such 
changes be of any help, giv¬ 
en the high level of corrup¬ 
tion in the country? For, a 
young officer may have to 
go out of his way to adjust 
widi his superiors and comp¬ 



ly with the dictates'of politici¬ 
ans after his training. Even a 
senior official such as 
Madhavan had to quit 
because of the pressure 
brought on him. 

A. Jacob Sahayam, 
Thiruvananthapuram (Karala) 

Right choice 

T he profile on K.R. 

Narayanan, the ninth 
vice-president of India, was 
rather good, and the full- 
page photograph added 
more grace to the small, but 
informative, piece (Strong 
and silent, 23 — 29 August). 

It was rightly mentioned 
that Narayanan has few ene¬ 
mies. He has performed well 
both in service and politics 
without incurring anyone’s 
displeasure. A man of high 
thinking, Narayanan has 
never bothered about petty 
issues. 

It is really a matter of great 
pride for the nation to have 
someone from the backward 
classes serve as the 
vice-president. 

Sanjay Chopra, Panchkula 
(Haryana) 

■ It has been proved that the 
new vice-president was the , 
unanimous choice of all the 
parties. It may be mentioned 
that after he was elected as 
an MP from Kerala, his 
home state, there were many 
who wanted him to be induct¬ 
ed into the Union Cabinet, 
but the Kerala chief minister, 
K. KanintScaran, came in his 
way and spoiled his chances. 
It was Karunakaran s^ain 
who didnH w^t Narayanan 
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NarayMM: MngtlM 
nation pioiid 

to become the vice- 
president, but, of course, the 
CM didn’t succeed. 

It is surprising that Karu- 
nakaran, who once advocat¬ 
ed that people from the Sche¬ 
duled Castes should be 
allowed entry into temples, 
went against Narayanan, 
who also belongs to the Sche¬ 
duled Castes. 

Unnikrishnan Nair, Rourke/a 
(Oriasa) 


The Midas touch 


M adhavrao Scindia is the 
only minister who can 
earn foreign exchange for 
India (Back on the rails, 30 
August—5 September). In 
other departments, whatever 
is earned in foreign 
exchange, is spent on 
imports. But in the tourism 
industry, it is a one-way pro¬ 
cess where tourists come and 
spend the money in India. In 
the process, employment for 
millions is generated. It is 

Sdndla: brliitfiigNifor«l^ 
•XdlMgft 



important that tourism is tak¬ 
en more seriously to ensim a 
steady inflow of foreign tou¬ 
rists. And Madhavrao Scin¬ 
dia is the minister who can 
do that. 

IndraPrakaah, NawDalhl 


In their father’s 
footsteps 


T he article on Raj 
Kapoor’s sons made 
delightful reading (The inhe¬ 
ritors, 9—15 August). Raj 
Kapoor was undoubtedly a 
versatile actor, a perceptive 
and successful director and a 
great showman. 

It is gratifying to note that 
his sons—Randhir, Rishi 
and Rajiv — arc leaving no 
stone unturned in taking his 
production banner to greater 
heights. Randhir has already 
given ample proof of his 
directorial skills. And Rishi, 
besides being an actor par 
excellence, is deeply involv¬ 
ed in the R.K. Studios. And 
one h?pes Rajiv will also be 
able to make a mark as a 
director with Press Granth . 
Roy George, Dtmapur 
(Nagaland) 



TIm IU^loor brotimt; skllM trio 



Dbdtrotantfngtock 

Forging 
stronger ties 

T he interview with the fore¬ 
ign secretary. J.N. Dixit, 
is thought provoking ('Vur 
foreign policy is much more 
realistic now", 9— 15 
August). It is expected that 
Dixit will give the Indian 
foreign policy a new turn. 

India, as a south-east 
Asian power, should main¬ 
tain good terms with its 
powerful neighbour, China. 
Their mutual cooperation 
and harmony will go a long 
way in bringing about peace 
and stability in Asia. 

Akahaya Kumar Jena, Cuitack 
(Orlaaa) 


Pathetic 


T he article on the widows 
of Vrindavan was mov¬ 
ing 23—29 . 

I August). Widowhood is a ; 
curse in our society, which is 
deeply rooted in ageold I 
traditions. 

The widows of Vrindavan- 
who have to chant bhajans 
continuously in exchange 
for a handful office, are in a ! 
pathetic situation. 

Anjana Maltra SInha, Rourkela 
(Orlaaa) __ 

Respecting 
facts _ 

S . Nihal Singh’s commen¬ 
tary Canons of Jour¬ 
nalism, (9—15 August) has 
obviously been written 
without studying the court 
judgement. For, had he done 
so, he would have known 
that the prosecution closed 
its evidence in 1982 and it 
was the accused who were 
responsible for the delay. 

As far as my filing of the 
case was concerned, it was 
done well within the limits 
prescribed by the law—my 
counsel had studied and initi¬ 
ated the case in accordance 
with the law. 

In my opinion, the story in 
question had been concocted 
with the criminal intention 
of defaming me and painting 
me as anti-Muslim by falsely 
attributing words to me 
which I had never uttered. 

My case was that falsehood 
was resorted to recklessly. 

The reference to two uniden¬ 
tified women and "a second 
Pakistan" was sinister. 

It is unfortunate that most 
of the journalists are going 
by what they have been told 
by those interested in malign¬ 
ing me. In this case, both 
truth and reputation have 
been butchered by a cold¬ 
blooded concoction. Let the 
press rise above its class 
bias, and demonstrate that it 
respects facts, not 
fabrications. 

Jagmohan,MP,Nawl>elhl . { 
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You will know how 
successful the Motorol 
technology has been. 


m 


1 $. 


Rinlji Industrial Oils Ltd. • Rinki Hydrocarb^M Ltd. 
Rinlki Petrochemicals and Industries Ltd. 

Rinki Petrochem Pvt Ltd. 

Pioneer Barrels Manufacturing Co. Pvt Ltd. 


On your trip to Malaysia you will find out, Perusahaan Minyak 
A Kimia Sdn. Bhd. - our associates in Malaysia • manufacture 
the entire range of Motorol automotive lubricants with 
technology from Rinki Hydrocarbons Ltd. And it is sold in 
competition with international brands. And it is doing well. 

Back home in India, Motorol is doing even better. So much so 
that the Rs. 35 crore Rinki Group is undertaking a Rs. 4 crore 
expansion of the Motorol facility at Rinki Industrial Oils Ltd. 
To treble the production capacity. 

Not surprising if you consider that the group pioneered the 
manufacture of speciality import substitute industrial oils. For 
clients no less demanding than Telco, Kirloskar Cummins, 
and Indian Sewing Machines amongst others. In fact, Rinki 
Hydrocarbons Ltd. also processes special oils for prestigious 
clients like Orkay, IX^L Polyester, JK Synthetics besides 
providing storage facilities for NOCIL, Sandoz, MJ Pharma. 

Sure you can still fly to Malaysia to check out the Group’s 
credentials. Then again, the Rinki Group’s long history in India 
as pioneers of industrial oils should suffice. 


~THE Rinki 


673ace Course Circle,Baroda 390 007. 
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'H&^itie, vSai'^siSi iMimigiai 
Sa le&eim yttmjlesi m k coaibyiii 

3)!£& (^i)l^Mi 
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I My frustration has been 
that candithiess does not 
pa^» I think it is difficult to 
be bpth a human and a 
politidan. 

ymSlvm.AfP leader 

ft Didogueisa 
continuous process. 
.Sometimes we have our 
setb^ks. If you simply' 
giveup talking because cif. 
seiblides» bow doy^ get. 
pyerlbe setbacks? . 


meeting with the Pakistani 
PM, Nawaz Sharif, during 
the NAM summit 

■ Can a party expel an 
MP, thereby creating a 
constitutional liability for 
him? Which is to have the 
upper hand: the Indian 
Constitution or die party 
constitution? 

SHiVRAfPATlt£okSiibte'< . 
Speaker, nferring to iM. ■ 
controversy overj^ reeetd 
split in the Jatia^tJdi 

' 4 . _ . 

ft The cost of OIK tai^ quB 
finance the sett%.ttp (rf.a:. - 
100 primary scbtidi - 

V. P. SsNG&Jbm^l^htte - 
Minister, endfvetSj^^.rV. 

■ serfoi sMoti ■' 

ft Itis adangerou^Ef^;! V-: 


CaMeachkig co n wl ^ M ^^ '' 
JVtm 


ft. The five-star dmii^x 
that the managements ' 
suffer from has to go. The 
superiority complex has to 
go. Thao shall be 
absolutely no distinction 
between the management 
and'the worker." 

PASANQMA,t:/nhM 
laboarfiMster, atike„ 


the coaches mdplay^. ' 

BAUOSHEMSofGKiC^V 
coach, ontheIndian • . 
hodcey team's poor . 
performance at the ■ .■ f.-: 
Barcdona Otympks i 


. Los Angeles for iZ . 
montiia...ttK]spmu^a' 
yeu airay tioitihtlldK 
ofititiiiksible. . 

SuDSNifUmsier. 
shtauhtddihiiiilr \ 
^ktherg's rjgktp'nnf m- 
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Sans 

Fidel Castro 

Dancing Odissi to Pablo Neruda will not stop 
Cuba going the way of the Soviet Union 


At the best of 
times, Calcutta is a 
difficult city to live 
in. It is not nierely 
the banality of its 
politics, the insular 
crassness of its 
intellectual life 
and the sheer inhos- 
pitability of iis sur¬ 
roundings that makes existence tireso¬ 
me. What compounds the distress is the 
perverse Bengali penchant of glorifying 
decay, decline and degeneration. Life in 
India's most densely populated metropo¬ 
lis has been reduced to a permanent cele- 
.bration of disaster. 

So it was earlier this month when the 
political graffiti shifted tack from the 
fierce denunciation of the IMF-World 
Bank designs on Indian sovereignty to 
solidarity with the Cuban people resist¬ 
ing Yankee imperialism. Juvenile com¬ 
rades who are loo young to have witness¬ 
ed demonstrations of proletarian intenia- 
lionalism in support of Kim II Sung and 
the Vietcong, and to whom Ho Chi 
Minh is merely an icon gracing a patch 
of green painstakingly maintained by a 
tobacco company, were subjected to a 
simulated action replay of the heady 
Sixties. 

Of course, the assertions of red might 
lacked the fervour and spontaneity of 
yore, but it helped take the minds of the 
committed from the despondency of a 
demolished Berlin Wall, an outlawed 
Communist Party in Mo.scow and an 
incarcerated Erich Honecker. Somewhe- 
/re pit tte shores of Florida, an ageing 
tMH iflvepciitant Fidel Castro was again 
defying the might of the United States 
and naturally needed support. The 
Soviet Union, Albania, Romania, Bulga¬ 
ria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugosla¬ 
via and East Germany later, an intransig¬ 
ent Cuba screaming socialism or bust is 
to the CPI(M) and other followers of the 
hfailed messiah what the security blanket 


is to Linus van Pell. 

Nor did the regression to comic-strip 
revolutionism bother the stalwarts of the 
National Committee for Solidarity with 
Cuba (NCSC) unduly. Jubilant at hav¬ 
ing raised Rs 3.7 crore for the struggling 
mas.ses in the Ciiribbcan Islands, the 
NCSC convenor, M.A. Baby, told gulli¬ 
ble Stenographers with journalistic pre¬ 
tensions that "it was a rediscovery of our 
anti-imperialist feelings". The MP from 
Kerala al.so narrated touching stories of 
coniribulions from "millions of people 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country", including Rs 6.50 from a girl 
in Madras who donated her entire sav¬ 
ings from a yeai’s pocket money. 

What the CPI(M) was less anxious to 
publicise was the bizarre extent of the 
"rediscovery of anti-imperialist fee¬ 
lings". At an art auction in Calcutta, orga- 
ni.sed by the Democratic Youth Federa¬ 
tion, a front organisation of the ruling 
parly, a prosperous Marwari business¬ 
man told bewildered socialites, includ¬ 
ing Lady Ranu Mukherjee, that what 
mattered was "not the art but the contri¬ 
bution to the Cause". 



A Wood donation oamp In Calcutia: 
In aid of Cuba 


Presiding over the show, a benign 
Jyoti Basu nodded his approval, no 
doubt pleased that all the front-ranking 
Bengali artists — Bikash Bhatlacharya, 
Somnath Hore, Paritosh Sen, Jogen 
Chow'dhury, ct al — had been "per¬ 
suaded" to rediscover their anti- 
imperialist feelings and do their bit for 
Cuba. And, so as not to let Uncle Fidel 
down, the Armand Hammers of the city, 
specialising mainly in real estate specu¬ 
lation, chipped in with a grand total of 
some Rs 4 lakh to buy jute bags for the 
beleaguered revolution. 

Others did not lag behind Calcutta. 
According to one particularly gushing 
report in the press, "Well-known Odissi 
dancer, Sonal Mansingh. pert'ormed a 
dance based on a poem by a well-known 
Cuban poet (sic) Pablo Neruda in New 
Delhi to raise money for the cause." 

I t is possible to snigger at this casual 
Marxi.st attitude to nationality, but 
what is beyond the scope of humour is 
the consistency with which prominent 
representatives of India's cultural elite 
have sold their souls to Communist 
ogres around the woild. 

Whether it is this year’s Jnanpith 
award winner, Subhas Mukherjee, 
whose poetic eulogy of Stalin would 
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I make Beria squinn with embarrassment 
4 or Mulk Raj Anand, whose novels were 
] more popular in ihe Soviet Union than 
I they were in India, this country has 

I always boasted exceptionally large num- 

I bers ol "philocommunists" ready to give 

I a helping hand to tyrants as long as they 

I fulfilled the basic criterion of 

^ anti-Americanism. 

; Washington's gung-ho approach to 
those it regards as representatives of the 
J "evil empire” is partly to blame for this 

' unfortunate polarisation. A ruthless, 

! power-crazy dictator like Fidel Castro 

— he once blamed a poor sugar harvest 
on the fact that 95.1 per cent of all hot 
dog sellers were "counter¬ 
revolutionaries" — has carved out a 
niche for himself as a cult figure among 
the international fraternity of left-wing 
"progressives" solely on account of the 
USA’s overkill. 

As a fully subsidised show-piece and 
appendage of the erstwhile Soviet bloc, 
Cuba lost its revolutionary raison d'etre 
the day the Berlin Wall crumbled and 
Mikhail Gorbachev turned his back on 
the red legacy. The draconian Emergen¬ 
cy regulations, pompously called, ’’Spe¬ 
cial period in peacetime," are a despera¬ 
te attempt to ward off the inevitable. 

And the inevitable would have happe¬ 




ned by now had an electorally vulnera¬ 
ble President Bush not succumbed to sil¬ 
ly pressures from the Cuban American 
lobby to go for the kill through econo¬ 
mic sanctions, if anything, the sanctions 
have provided Castro a credible national¬ 
ist plank and distracted attention from 
the inherent inefficiencies and brutalit¬ 
ies of state socialism. It has also given 
rudderless and disoriented fellow- 
travellers another lost cause. 

B ut there is a difference this time. 

Unlike the solidarity with republi¬ 
can Spain resisting Franco and the sym¬ 
pathy for brave Vietnamese peasants 
defying Uncle Sam, there are no expecta¬ 
tions of Cuba carving out a new world 
order. On the contrary, the "rediscovery 
of anti-imperialism’’, an euphemism for 
blind anti-Americanism, of the well- 
heeled cultural glitterati, has its basis in 
the fundamental dishonesty of the libe¬ 
ral conscience and its lack of a moral 
perspective. 

A recent review article it^^^Specta- 
tor puts this anti-Americanisii^Itt focus: 
"Intellectuals dislike the sight of tti^Lune- 
ducated masses enjoying themselves or 
exercising freedom: at heart their objec¬ 
tion to the marketplace is eh aesthetic 
and misanthropic one. When people are 




tlioi]^ Cuba has lost its 
fevolutionaiy rafsoh 
d'etre, Fidel Castro has 
carved out a niche for 
himself in the world. And, 
the US sanctions a^tinst 
Cuba have provid^ 
Castro a credible 
nationalist plank and 
distracted attention from 
the inefiSciencies 
of state socialism 

given choice, they almost invariably 
choose the meretricious, the trashy, the 
cheap and the nasty. Intellectuals then 
have to deiiy that the choice of the mas¬ 
ses is really a choice at all, but merely a 
conditioned reflex; and they invent con¬ 
cepts such as the Baader-Meinhof 
gang's Konsifmterror (the consumption 
terror) to justify the irritation they feel 
that the taste of others differs from, and 
is far worse than, their own." 

It is this inherent desire to play legisla¬ 
tors to the world that makes the intellec¬ 
tuals dancing the Odissi to recitals from 
Pablo Neruda look kindly at the serpenti¬ 
ne queues outside food shops in Havana 
while ignoring, at the same time, the 
compulsions of the great majority of 
Cubras who, given even half a chance, 
would rather join their more fortunate 
cousins in Miami. 

If only the little girl from Madras who 
paid Rs 6.30 into the Baby kitty knew 
this, she may have diverted her custom 
to one of the 95.1 per cent counter¬ 
revolutionary hot dog sellers, probably 
languishing in some Havana dungeon. 
And, if more and more Bengalis realised 
it too, Calcutta could even be transform¬ 
ed into a liveable city. Sans the red flag. 
Sans Lenin on Esplanade East. And, 
SMS Fidel Castro. • 
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Hauled up 

A number of controversial deals 
threaten to derail Union railway minister 
C.K. Jaffer Sharief 


I t isn’t easy being the Union minis¬ 
ter for railways. Just ask 
C.K. Jaffer Sharief. Hauling the 
railways towards the 2lsi-ceniury 
with scant regard for danger 
signals, he has narrowly e.scaped derail¬ 
ment on two mega-deals. 

Sharief s term appears to be jinxed. 
He had barely recovered from one colli¬ 
sion with the press and Parliament over a 
mega-deal with Asea Brown Boveri 
(ABB), a Swiss firm, for 30 electric loco¬ 
motives, when a Delhi High Court judge- 
mentstriking down a decision to place 
an or^r for 19,000 bogies, brought him 
up short. And now, after he has gone in 


appeal to the Supreme Court, Parlia¬ 
ment’s Railways Convention Commit¬ 
tee (RCC) is getting ready to open fire 
on him over the locomotive deal. 

The objections that the RCC has rais¬ 
ed against the US$ 190 million Asian 
Development Bank (ADB)-financed 
deal with ABB for the purcha.se of 30 
supposedly heavy-duty and energy- 
efficient electric locomotives of 6,000 
horsepower (HP) with state-of-the-art 
AC 3-phasc technology are: 

• Indigenous capacity for manufactur¬ 
ing 5,0(X) HP locomotives, either of 
French technology or with thyristor con¬ 


verters, have already been developed by 
our own Chittaranjan Locomotive 
Works (CLW) and Bharat Heavy Hlectri- 
cals Limited (BHEL). The railways sim¬ 
ply did not bother to try them out. 

The cost of the.se Icxomotivcs would 
be Rs 2.5 crore to three crorc, as against 
Rs 45 crore (including customs duty, 
etc.) per locomotive imported from 
ABB. Besides, a 5,000 HP loco is consi¬ 
dered adequate for Indian track condi¬ 
tions; 6,000 HP locos have only been tri¬ 
ed out in the ghat section (near Vizag) 
on an experimental basis. The tracks 
there have been reinforced to take on the 
heavier load. 

• The railways, after justifying the 
earlier import of 18 loc'omotives with 
the thyristoi control from Japan and Swe¬ 
den, didn’t wait for their arrival and 
trial. Instead, they floated a tender and 
negotiated for an ADB loan in 1987 
itself, one year before the arrival of the 
first batch of imported locomotives, 

% 

• After taking five years to finalise the 
tenders for the import of 6,000 HP 
3-phase locomotives, the railways are 
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THE 6,000 HP ABB LOCOMOTIVE (LEFT) AND INDIAN 
MODELS OF THE CLW: is the foreign make necessarily better? 


now showing great urgency in finalising 
the deal. The commitment charges paid 
to ADB (the fees charged by the bank for 
blocking a loan yet to be drawn), till 
dale, total only Rs 13 crore in a deal of 
Rs 1,305 crore — or roughly one per 
cent. This can easily be ignored, particu¬ 
larly if it saves the country a colossal 
waste of money. 

• The BHRL offer was rejected on pure¬ 
ly technical grounds, ignoring its capaci¬ 
ty to manufacture IcKomotives 
indigenously. 

• The Planning Commission and finan¬ 

ce ministry have washed their hands of 
the deal, placing the responsibility for 
the decision at the door of the railways. 
The railway ministry had claimed that 
the deal had the expressed approval of 
both the Planning Commission and fin¬ 
ance ministry. j 

This was a clear misrepresentation. I 


• There were differences in the Railway 
Board itself on the matter, with the chair¬ 
man and the member (finance) opposing 
the import on record, while the member 


OBJECTIONS TO THE 
DEAL 


■ The cost of the hMilM 
lecomolim ivoiild be fer lewor 

than the Imports. 

■ BHEL’Sefferwasteiected 
even though they have the 
capacHy to produce them 
bidtoMepsly. 

■ The matter was neither 
discussed with the Cabinet nor 

the Prime Minisler. 


(electrical) supported it. The minister of 
railways supported the member 
(electrical). 

• At no stage was die matter taken up 
with the Cabinet or the Prime 
Minister. 

T he RCC report, due to be submitted 
to the Speaker of the Lok Sabha, is 
understood to have virtually sealed the 
fate of the ABB deal. It' refutes the rail¬ 
way ministry’s claim that the deal had 
the support of the finance ministry and 
Planning Commission, which was not 
the case. 

As if this isn’t enough, the Delhi High 
Court judgement cancelling the mini¬ 
stry’s decision to place an order for the 
purchase of 19,000 bogies from local 
manufacturers shows glaring irregulari¬ 
ties..The Rs 170-crore tender had been 
floated inviting offers for the production 
of bogies (undercarriages of wagons). 

Such tenders are advertised each year. 
But this time, under the pretext of break¬ 
ing a "cartel" of three of the largest manu¬ 
facturers — the Bharatiya Electric Steel 
Company, the Hindustan Development 
Corporation (HE)C) of Calcutta and 
Mukand Limited of Bombay — the 
minister not only placed orders for the 
purchase at two different sets of prices 
(one for the "cartel" and another for the 
nine other firms who made offers) but 
also changed the allocations for differ¬ 
ent firms arbitrarily. The objections to 
the deal were: 

• The charge that the railway minister 
had overruled the decision of the mem¬ 
ber (finance) and chairman of the board 
and had given his own order unilateral¬ 
ly. As the judgement said: "The approv¬ 
ing authority (the railway minister) has 
made an alteration in the recommenda¬ 
tion of the tender committee by making 
a deduction of 20 per cent in the alloca¬ 
tion to the petitioners on account of the 
cartel whereas to M/s Bharatiya Electric 
Steel Company, allocation was also 
decreased. Since we have not agreed 
with the plea of the cartel, the allocation 
made by the approving authority also 
cannot stand and is hereby quashed." 

• The railway minister took the plea that 
three of the manufacturers had formed a 
cartel. While this was yet to be establi¬ 
shed, one cannot understand why diffe¬ 
rential prices were given for the so- 
called "cartel" and the others. While the 
division of orders can justify differential 
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SPLCIAL RLPORT 


I' ll i Jj !n^ J WP M]_ >iii ij iwwi i^iP i ^j>| 

■' Soineipne' 

f^.1^tnor 1^ jwenV 

.; ; ■.V '^/-'.’. .. 

‘ . lW'i:dlwa]tt,.j|s'ffie togej^^ 
i^t •coD^f- 

lineciwusA td wcnlc dibt'tlte'pf^'Sttiu ^‘' 
abl«.'<b it. So ^ mdwaysi'wiilKha''- 
doceptihg any of kw quo^ pr^i" 
offered a pride suitiMe to it' Some 
people suddenly quoted apricc lower. 

. thw diat offered by the railways. It 
suited (he railways ffom the 
excbequer'spoihtof'View.,:.' 

It is not the sdler’s MiedheisT 
d>dbuyer.'9pi«xwhk»waspipseHb* ' 
ed to die- sellers. Which evei^iody; '*■ 
accepted..fiven the three wtelghd/. 
reduced the {Nice had qootede price ' 
higher than die price which was offe^ ;' 
red. If is not a question of price here, ■ 
but quantity. To grab more quantity,' 
th^ lowtited the ris that thb 
ottetir could be kept out oC the mariost 
so that they could ca{>ture it for 
,themselves. 

The railways did not give any doA 
: price: it gave only oaA price R|t . 

76,000. Sut sotnebd^ wanted to 
offer less. From the ralliiyay^'SlA^p 
them was ho doalpridngvtne iM 
cing was from the sidO of (ho-sdlit^, 

Ibis worked to the advantage of the 
railways and the exchequer, and the 
railways accepted it. 

Q; But it was you who totrii Ae 
flnal decision on putripqt two pricca. 
to Ae tender when Ae'.toatfer 
came up to you. 

At 1 acoqN^ it because it saved Ae 
railway.s Rs'l t crore. 

Q: Would you say Aaf polittdti ' 
interests wore operatiM hi A« 
tes' deal ’coaMerinf' that''i& ' 
owners of the aggries^ drAs are' 
mcn^rs Of Ae Bharariyt.'TnMiin' 
Parfy(BJP)? 

, At I wooldaay Aey waevA^jkirii^ 

ests‘nlhdrt)hinpOli^ 

- > Wr'. 

cd odU.tft iHn«r,boink 
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rates, how can there be two rates for the' 
samejob? 

• There is ground for suspicion Aat the 
other smaller manufacturers, bong 
more amenable to pressure, been 
favoured by the ministiy. 

• Two members of the so-called "cartel" 
may have been "punished" because of 
their political links. Viren Shah of 
Mukand has been a BJP MP and R.P. 
Mody of HDC has been elected to the 
Rajya Sabha on a BJP ticket this year. 

• The court judgement has an accusato¬ 
ry note: "In view of the facts stated, we 
find no force in the stand of the railways 
that the {letitioners and respondent No. 
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GOODS WAGONS INA 
RAILWAY YARD; Sha riefs bogey 

] 3 had formed a cartel. Rather, the stand 
is based on extraneous considerations." 
What are these extraneous considera¬ 
tions that went into the dual pricing deci¬ 
sion? The minister (see interview) 
claims it was his desire to save the coun¬ 
try Rs 11 crore. Bui the court didn’t buy 
that. 

With the integrity of a ministerial deci¬ 
sion on a routine Rs 1,700 crore tender 
called into question by the judiciary, sus¬ 
picions about the Rs 800 crore eicctiic 
locomotive deal havfe deepened. This 
was also the first time that an ongoing 
deal was looked into by a parliamentary 
committee. Along with the motives 
behind both deals, what is being questio¬ 
ned is the philosophy of the railways* 
much vaunted modernisation pro- 
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^gramme — which appears to have 
become a mask for reckless 
irregulariuc5. 

T he railways remain firm in their 
defence. Senior officials who stand 
by their minister aiguc that there was no 
dishonesty involved in either decision. 
The minister had acted on the advice of 
his advisers and aides and can hardly be 
said to have done anything arbitrary. 
The induction of AC three-phase 
electric locomotives would mean a two- 
generation technological leap. "If s like 
the Maruti replacing the Ambassador," 
quipped a senior official. "The new 



SHIVRAIPATIL the last stop 


locos are more fuel efficient and carry a 
heavier load and are cheaper and easier 
to maintain." 

Critics of the railway ministry point 
out that the idea of importing state- 
of-the-art electric locomotives from 
Europe is not new. When the electrifica¬ 
tion drive was stepped up, the railways 
.adopted the Sixties’ technology of the 
25 kilovolt electric traction system 
employed by the French national 
railway. 

Accordingly, CLW started making 
locomotives of 3,900 HP, From a mod¬ 
est beginning, CLW reached a capacity 
level of 120 locomotives a year. The rail- 
,ways* Research, Designs and Standards 
Organisation (RDSO) at Lucknow lent 
technological sup^rt to CLW as well as 
to other railway^ production units for 
manufacturing and improving the roll¬ 
ing stock. 

A llegations of corruption were flung 
at the government in the press and 
Parliament. The railway minister repea¬ 


tedly justified the deal as part of a moder¬ 
nisation plan. Meanwhile, CLW was 
manufacturing a prototype of locos with 
5,000 HP with its own technology and 
almost fully indigenously . 

But they received no encouragement 
from the railways. BHEL, too, had made 
a 5,000 HP prototype with a thyristor 
converter wi^ Sumitomo-Hitachi tech¬ 
nology. This loco is under trial on the 
Vizag-Kirendul section. 

After the uproar in Parliament, the 
RCC took < up the matter in August 
1992 and asked the railways to stop 
further action on the deal until the com¬ 
mittee had considered the matter. But 
the railways refused to do so on the plea 
of having to pay heavy commitment 
charges and that it would hold up the 
modernisation programme. "They ignor¬ 
ed the fact that it took them five years to 
finalise the tender," said an RCC 
member. 

The RCC stuck to its stand and reitera¬ 
ted its advice to the ministry in a state¬ 
ment issued at a meeting of all its 18 
members, including all its ruling party 
members, to stop further action on the 
deal. The minister relented. The RCC. 
which has examined the deal in detail 
and has heard evidence from numerous 
officials, is expected to give in its report 
at the end of September. 

The railways’ response is to denoun¬ 
ce this version as biased. Its hefty PR 
tomes explain that ABB’s offer was 
cheaper by Rs 47 crore. BHEL was not 
given 15 per cent price preference 
because it did not qualify as a category 
one bidder. And this it could not do 
because it was unable to substantiate its 
20 percent value addition. 



The RCC report Is 
underetood to have virtually 
sealed the Me of the ABB 
deal. It refutes the railway 
ndnistiy’s claim that the 
deal had the support of the 
flnance mhilsliy and the 
Planning Commission 


The delay in settling the tender was 
due to the intervention of the 
Planning Commission in the first ten¬ 
der; and during the second tender, the 
rates were too high and BHEL couldn’t 
reduce its rates or prove value addition. 
But why import three-phase locos when 
India already has the thyristor technolo¬ 
gy? The railways contend that the three- 
phase technology is superior, energy- 
efficient and cheaper to maintain. At any 
rate, even if CLW cannot make such 
locos now, the ABB deal will bring in 
the technology to allow it tojyroduce 
them later. 

But experts argue that a technology 
transfer of this nature requires a gesta- 



VIREN SHAH: should have been 
a Congressman? 


tion period of about ten years. Would the 
three-phase technology be any good 
then? Wouldn’t we, the world-watchers 
that we are, be fishing for newer techno¬ 
logies by then? Just as we imported the 
thyristor technology, which we are now 
eager to dump? 

Sources in the Railway Board point 
out that instead of shopping for new tech¬ 
nologies it is not equipped to absorb 
soon enoughf the railways would do bet¬ 
ter to spend the taxpayers’ money on 
improving its own services and encoura¬ 
ging indigenous industries. 

What requires urgent attention is the 
route electrification and track renewal 
drives, the need to run trains on time and 
improve cleanliness and services, in 
other areas of the modernisation pro¬ 
gramme: the requirement for high-speed 
light coaches, more efficient diesel 
locos and the conversion of metre gauge 
to broad gauge to open up more areas to 
development. • 
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With BBC and CNN doing the rounds, Doordarshan news seems 

worse than ever 


N OW that a sizeable chunk of 
urban India can tune in to BBC 
or CNN news as often as it likes, 
we have international yardsticks to 
judge Doordarshan (DD) by. 

Let us admit the fact that, given the 
level of government control over the 
electronic media, news value is only one 
of the criteria for selecting items for 
Doordarshan news. It is also incumbent 
on DD to be generous to ministerial spee¬ 
ches and inaugural functions. DD must 
also tailor its news on sensitive issues to 
the requirements of the government of 
the day. 

Irrespective of the party in power, 
Indian political culture will not permit 
television news to be guided solely by 
news value. Perhaps the projected metro 
channels will have greater leeway in talk 
shows. Indeed, DD has on occasion 
shown a degree of glasnost in its own dis¬ 
cussion programmes. But news telecasts 
will remain bound hand and foot by the 
required mug shots of ministers and the 
obligatory listing of national festivals 
celebrated in each of the major state capi¬ 
tals "with gaiety" 

Within these limitations, what is 
wrong with Doordarshan news? We 
must accept the fact that English spoken 
by our announcers is considerably 
slower than the BBC or CNN versions; 
perhaps it is best that way in order to 
attract as wide an audience as possible. 
Clarity over radio and television is a pri¬ 
mary concern of all stations. 

After making all these allowances, 
lack of professionalism in two respects 
stand out. There are the long awkward 
pauses before an announcer appears on 
the screen and there invariably seem to 
be hitches in switching from the announ¬ 
cer to film clips. Five seconds are four 
too many before rolling cameras. One 
would assume that Delhi DD has the 
required equipment and facilities to 
obviate these amateurish pauses. 

But, above all, the drag on DD news is 
the editing of copy. If even our so-called 
national newspapers have not distingui¬ 
shed themselves in the standard of Sit¬ 


ing they display, those handling copy 
for DD news are sleep-walking. 

Take almost any night’s DD news. 
The copy desk of Doordarshan has not 
imbibed the simplest rules of sub¬ 
editing. Everyone knows who the Presi¬ 
dent of this country is; yet, if there are 
three references to him in a single tele¬ 
cast, we are told three times about the 
President, Dr Shankar Dayal Sharma. 
The same goes for the Prime Minister 
and other ministers. 




It is also the task of sub-editors to cut 
out cliches. A hoary cliche in the DD 
vocabulary (to which the Press Trust of 
India is also partial) is to have everyone 
"speaking on the occasion". And must ■ 
every festival be celebrated "with 
gaiety" in every state capital without 
variation? 

As any sub-editor worth his salt 
knows, there are ways to make a long 
ministerial speech less jarring to the ear. 
Instead of using a litany of "said", 
"added" and "declar^", one can present 
the points made a speaker listing 
them in or^r of impoctance. And the 
dead need not always bc '^^slgned to 
the fiames"; they can simply be 
cremated. ^ 

Politicians generally repeat them¬ 
selves, but it is the task of the news pre¬ 


senter to be kind to the long-suffering 
viewer. Even within the confines bfi 
reporting ministerial speeches and tape-; 
cutting ceremonies, there is scope for • 
innovation. 

The best of television newsreaders 
would find it difficult to breathe life into 
.stilted copy replete with cliches and the 
heavy ministerial speeches that never 
seem to end. The effect, more often than i 
not, is of a funeral oration. ^ ; 

Obviously, the technical staff of Doof: • 


TholMatof 
television 
newsreaders 
would find a 
dHflcttltto 
breatlie life Into 
stilted copy 
replete with 
ellcheeandthe 
heavy 
mlnlelerlal 
epeechee 


I darshan needs to catch up with the requi- 
> rements of split-second synchronisa¬ 
tion. But the crying need is to put the DD 
copy desk through a crash course in sub¬ 
editing. It is bad enough for newspapers 
to display a cavalier attitude to Siting 
copy, but bad sub-editing shows up on 
television news magnified a 
hundredfold. 

There is also perhaps a psychological 
aspect to the performance of the DD 
desk. Official edicts on what to project 
and how to project it are so many and so 
frequent that it kills initiative and 
deadens the soul. 

The ready availability of BBC and 
CNN news raises the faint hope that 
some of their professionalism will rub 
off on Doordarshan news before it puts 
people to sleep. • 
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MANI-TALK| M 

MANI SHANKAR AIYAR • 


Mani Shankar Aiyar ko 


Imitation. they 
say, is the highest 
form of flattery. It 
would also appear 
to be the highest 
form of abuse. For 
Arvind Das, in a 
rejoinder to my 
column of two 
weeks ago (The 
Scam and T), has, oh so wittily, asserted 
that "any resemblance" in his piece to 
my "style" of writing "is purely delibera¬ 
te". He gets ten on ten for effort. And 
two on ten for achievement. 

Arvind Das’ rejoinder has not been 
published in the newspaper, The Times 
of India, where he first lied about me, 
doubtless because owner Samir Jain and 
editor Dilcep Padgaonkar fail to see any 
good reason why they should be taken to 
the cleaners for little or no fault of theirs 
(other than employing a man who has 
neither the professional integrity to 
quote me accurately nor the personal 
integrity to apologise for having delibe¬ 
rately and maliciously invented words 
he put in my mouth and then placed 
within inverted commas to give his con¬ 
coction a nng of authenticity; this he 
calls "paraphrase" — have you ever 
heard of a paraphrase within quotation 
marks?) Instead,, he hawked his piece to 
the Delhi Mid-Day (2/9/92). Fair 
enough. It carried the arresting title (testi¬ 
mony, doubtless, to the numerous plays 
and films with which Das has leavened 
his cultural upbringing): "Mani Shankar 
Aiyar ko gussa kyon aata hai?" No pro¬ 
blem. Except that not content with 
taking one pot-shot at me, Das has co¬ 
opted another partner in crime, Rajkisho- 
re of the Navbharat Times, which is also 
part of Samir Jain’s stable, to fire a 
double-barrel under the heading, yes, 
you’ve got it: "Mani Shankar Aiyar ko 
gussa kyon aata hai?’’ 

So, Tm afraid neither Samir Jain nor 
Padgaonkar is yet quite off the hook. 
What the duplicitous Das has done, on 
discovering that his bosses won’t let him 
abuse their columns a second time round 
f V his continuing campaign of calumny 
against me, is to get his Hindiwallah 
fiends fire the second barrel. 

16 


The scam and I: 
Round Two 


DAS HAS been compelled to confess 
that the words he attributed to me are 
pure fiction. But he can do so neither 
with good grace nor candour. Instead, 
we have this: "If the apostrophes and 
inverted commas are those that bother 
him. let us treat them as withdrawn." 


Extraordinary. The man invents a quote; 
then devotes columns to condemning 
me for words I never uttered; and when 
his chicanery is exposed, airily dismis¬ 
ses his fabrication as "let us" (Why us? 
Why not just him?) treat the bogus quota¬ 
tion as "withdrawn". 

The gravamen of the Das-Rajkishore 
position is that because I described 
Krishnamurthy as a friend of mine, I am 
incapable of being objective in my role 
as a member of the scam committee. 

The fact that a person happens to have 


been a friend of mine is no reason, in my 
scale of values, to protect him from the 
full might of the operation of the rule of 
law. I have not said Krishnamurthy 
should not be removed from office. 
Indeed, I pointed out with some pride in 
my statement in the Lok Sabha that it 
was "our government" that removed 
him from office. I have not said he 
should not be investigated. That is the 
prerogative of the CBI. I have not said 
FIRs cannot be filed. They must be if 
there is any reason to suspect wrong¬ 


doing. 1 have not said he should not be 
prosecuted. Prosecution must take place 
as soon as the authorities are ready with 
their case. And 1 have not said the courts 
must be thwarted. Indeed, 1 have 
asserted, in the course of the same inter¬ 
vention, that if such a court were to find 
Krishnamurthy guilty, I would cqase to 
regard him as a friend. But, till that hap¬ 
pens, I refuse to followrthe expedient 
ruse of either pretending that he was 
never my friend or, opportunistically, 
denying my friendship with him or pusil- 




Why should RaIIv be 
hold guilty because 
the Naybhamt 
limes says he is? 
We poHtlclans pay a 
political price for 
the political 
mistakes we make. 
Rg|lv lost In 1989 
because V.P. Singh 
persuaded millions 
that he was guilty. 
And because Ra|lv 
failed to persuade 
millions that he was 
Innocent 
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ab ghssa l^on aya hai 


lanimously abandoning my sentiment of 
friendship with him now that he is in 
trouble. 

THE EASY assumption that Das makes 
is that because Krishnamurthy is a 
friend of mine, I would go out of my way 
to protect him. Das would also doubtless 
argue, as a good Mandalite, that because 
Krishnamurthy is a Tamil Brahmin — 
and I, like Krishnamurthy, am a Tamil 
Brahmin, and horror of horrors, not only 
a Tamil Brahmin, but tauba! tauba!, an 



Aiyar like Krishnamurthy at that — my 
caste origins would dispose me to ensur¬ 
ing that he comes to no harm. And were 
Das to discover that Krishnamurthy 
went to school in a tiny little town called 
Kuttalam in Tanjore district, and then 
find that Kuttalam falls in my constituen¬ 
cy, the Mandal in Das, would, of course, 
find final vindication. Casteists like Das 
only understand one loyalty, loyalty to 
kith and kin. They have no under¬ 
standing of value systems like mine that 
place no premium on any affiliation. 


whether of blood or peer group or rank 
or hierarchy, when it comes to matters of 
right and wrong. 

Yes, I did talk of loyalty. My remarks 
were directed at George Fernandes. My 
mind went back to that July day in 1979 
when, quite by coincidence, I happened 
I to be in New Delhi on consultations 
from my posting in Karachi. The air was 
agog with rumours of an imminent fall 
of a government that commanded a 
close on two-thirds majority in the Lok 
Sabha. I wangled a pass to the visitors* 
gallery and spellbound, heard the Janata 
Party government’s minister of 
industry, the self-same George Fernan¬ 
des, put up a brilliant defence of his 
Prime Minister, Moraiji Desai, and his 
government. It was not merely an ora¬ 
tion; it was a parliamentary tour de for¬ 
ce, a preroration of Churchillian propor¬ 
tions. Eight hours later, Just eight Wee lit¬ 
tle hours later, George defected. And the 
government he had only that morning so 
ably defended, fell—unceremoniously, 
unwept, unhonoured and unsung. It was 
that bewafai I had in mind when I told 
George Fernandes that it is because we 
keep faith (*'Hum wafadar hain") that 
we are where we are — and he is where 
he is. I also had in mind the faithlessness 
andfecklcssnessoftheGeorgcWrflrfari 
— to themselves and to each other — 
that had failed them in their second' 
effort to run a government. Finally, 1 had 
in mind the total absence of principle 
that enabled the George-type to con¬ 
demn the BJP as communal but form a 
government with their support, and the 
just deserts that he and his tribe were 
meted out when the snake they had taken 
to bed bit them while they slept. 

AND ALL this Das claims he is merely 
"paraphrasing" in the totally fabricated 
quotation attributed to me: "The reason 
why the Congress is in power and you 
are out of it is that we know how to look 
after those who look after us and you 
don’t." 

Let us leave Das asid^ and turn to Raj- 
kishore. Let me in advance confess that 
while 1 make an effort to read ^d speak 
the rashtra bhasha, my Hindii,.as Das 
derisively dismisses it, "is HingUsh", 
not the language of those to the manor 


bom. But I have made a Herculean effort 
to study and understand the Navbharai 
Times article. Rajkishore postulates the 
existence of a "political class". This pohl 
tical class, he says, has entered into a con¬ 
spiracy to defraud the Indian peopUp, 
which is why neither, for example, doe$ 
Laloo Prasad Yadav proceed against 
Jagannath Mishra whom, while in oppo<^ 
sition, he charged with corruption, nof 
does Mishra, when in office, proceed 
against Yadav. Since corruption in our 
society is widespread, says Rajkishore, 
until politicians are jaiM for corrup¬ 
tion, government servants will also 
necessarily follow the political lead. 
Therefore, Rajkishore concludes, Jasw- 
ant Singh’s Doctrine of Reverse 
Jurisprudence must be accepted, viz.,* 
that ^ose in public life must be assumed 
guilty until and unless they prove their 
innocence. 

I have no difficulty with the press or 
Parliament being used as the forum for 
laying charges. Nor with either forum 
being used gladiatorially to rebut such 
charges. Nor do I have any difficulty 
with the general public determining 
their political affiliations on the basis of 
the credibility they give to such charges. 
After all, that verdict usually comes out 
in my party’s favour! My difficulty is 
with the solution proposed. If the only 
truth about our "political class" is that 
we are all conupt, does Rajkishore pro¬ 
pose to run our democracy without a a 
"political class"? Or would he prefer a 
dictatorship without a "political class"? 
What stops men of honour like him, or 
even men of dishonour like Das, from 
entering the political fray? If he won’t 
himself take on the responsibility, how 
would he propose a systemic cleansing? 
Or does he think his job is over and done 
with once he has finished tarring every¬ 
body with one brush while he abnegate.s 
himself from the tiresome business of 
constructively suggesting what should 
be done about rescuing us all from this 
mess? 

Quick, cheap and reliable justice is 
obviously one way. And I for one, know 
no other. But any system of justice must 
work within the framework of the law: 
first, the principles of natural justice; 
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secbnd, the Constitution; and, third, the 
provisions of municipal and criminal 
law. 

IT IS the first principle of natural justice 
that a man, any man, however high or 
low, is presumed innocent until proved 
guilty. It was a medieval barbarism to 
allow anyone in authority to pass senten¬ 
ce first and* then take up the evidence 
later, or even, never. It may have been all 
very well in Jehangir's time or in the 
court of Manu Nidhi Cholan to tie a bell 
in the town square and assume that any 
aggrieved party who rang the bell was 
telling the truth when he laid the charge. 
But it was the very arbitrariness of such 
a feudal judicial process that led to the 
Rule of Law. There is just no getting 
away from the question; Who is going to 
decide guilt or innocence? The courts— 
or Arvind Das? Just because Rajkishore 
holds me guilty in the court of the Navb- 
harat Times, is my culpability establi¬ 
shed? An<J if it is, then in whose hands 
does sentence lie? Samir Jain’s—to con¬ 
demn me to hard labour as his research 
editor? 

It is equally a constitutionally guaran¬ 
teed fundamental right of every Indian, 
be he Das or Rajkishore or even Rajiv 
Gandhi, to be assumed, in a court of law 
(whatever be the view held at the Bar of 
public opinion), innocent until guilt is 
proved. And, in exactly, the same vein, 
whether under criminal or municipal 
law, charges may be laid but do not 
become actionable until they are held to 
have been proved beyond reasonable 
doubt. 

All this, Rajkishore dismisses as 
"technicalities". He says that because I 
am not' a lawyer but a politician, I have 
no business to concern myself with the 
technicalities of the law. I must affirm, it 
seems, a la George Fernandes, that there 
are five or six or eight (or is it ten?) mini¬ 
sters who arc guilty and I’ll give you the 
names when I am ready. This idnd of 
"objectivity" is, it appears, music to Raj- 
kishore’s ears. Whereas my insistence 
on reading up, listening to and weighing 
the evidence is proof, at best, of my 
obsession with "technicalities" or, more 
probably, that I am at least as guilty per¬ 
sonally as anyone 1 might be question¬ 
ing in the Joint Parliamentary Commit¬ 
tee (JPC). 

I AM afraid I c^not agree. I refuse to 
join Rajkishore in wholesale condemna¬ 
tion. I also refuse to join him in exculpat¬ 
ing ourselves fiom constructive solu- 

__ 1 _ 
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tions to real problems. Arvind Das and 
Rajkishore remind me of the women 
with the knitting needles (Les trico- 
teuses) whom Charles Dickens descri¬ 
bes so graphically in his The Tale Of 
Two Cities, who, at the height of the 
French Revolution, foregathered every 
afternoon at the guillotine for the after¬ 
noon’s entertainment — watching the 
head of the aristocrats fall into the tum¬ 
brils while they themselves nonchalant¬ 
ly knitted their way through the procee¬ 
dings. What Das and Rajkishore want is 
a head count — and damn the evidence. 
If ministers are involved — and that 
includes Krishnamurthy — I would be 
the first to append my signature to a 
document that says so. But if they aren’t, 
then should I condemn innocent men 
merely because it would please Das- 
Rajkishore for me to do so? Whom 
should I square? The daemon who sits 
on my conscience? Or the tricoteuses of 
our contempi^rary journalism? 

RAJKISHORE THEN makes the astoni¬ 
shing charge that only a man as steeped 
in technicalities as I am, can hold the 
view that "no Indian politician is guilty 
of corruption". Now, where on earth 
have I ever said any such thing? Does 
Samir Jain recruit his staff entirely on 
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the basis of their ability to fabricate quo¬ 
tations? To hold that guilt or innocence 
is to be established in a court of law,is to 
assert the rule of law, not, emphatically 
not, to say that all politicians are inno* 
cent. I think BJP ministers are guilty. 
Rajkishore thinks Rajiv Gandhi is guil¬ 
ty. I think he is innocent. Well, let him 
prove it. Why should Rajiv—or anyone 
else for that matter — be held guilty 
because the Navbharat Times says he is? 
We politicians pay a political price for 
the political mistakes we make. Rajiv 
lost in 1989 because V.P. Singh persuad¬ 
ed millions that he was guilty. And 
because Rajiv failed to persuade mill¬ 
ions that he was innocent. So he paid the 
political price of loss of office. But is 
guilt or innocence going to be deter¬ 
mined at the hustings — or in a court of 
law? And should Rajiv have been sent to 
jail because he lost an election? And 
should Rajkishore harbour a grudge that 
Rajiv Gandhi was not immediately incar¬ 
cerated when Rajkishore or Jaswant 
Singh or George Fernandes or whoever 
pronounced Rajiv guilty? What else 
does the Doctrine of Reverse Jurisprud¬ 
ence amount to? And what becomes of 
the Rule of Law? And who will decide 
whether Rajkishore is right — or I am? 
A newspaper office—or a court of law? 

Yes, Mani Shankar Aiyar ko ab i^ussa 
aya hai — because, instead of apologis¬ 
ing for inventing a most damaging quota¬ 
tion that he wanted his readers to believe 
1 actually said when I had not. Das 
accuses me of being against the freedom 
of the press when all I did was remind 
him that the dialogue between govern¬ 
ment and the press on what constitutes 
defamation (e.g. fabricated quotes) is 
yet to even begin. And yes, mujhe ah 
gussa aata hai — because Rajkishore, 
brushing aside my repeated citing in Par¬ 
liament and the press of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
plea in the Lok Sabha: "We want you to 
find out who the culprits are b^ausc 
only then will you know that all the char¬ 
ges you have been making all these 
years are not true", claims, in a mischiev¬ 
ous and totally unwarranted distortion 
of my article on Gopi Arora and Bofors, 
that, far from insisting, as, in the wake of 
Rajiv, I have been doing, that the Bofors 
culprit be caught, I am interested only in 
".saving" my late departed leader. 

Three times calumnised in three 
weeks, kya aapko bhi ^ussa nahin 
aata?. • 


(The views expressed in this column are mine, not Samir 
Jain’s. I'm still to learn, as are my lawyers, what he makes 
of this whole curious business) 
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Win ClMdlia (ri^) wHIi ton Harah: naiMglng unscntiiad? 

CannoiKfodder 


W hether in or out of 
courtrooms, the 
Bofors affair always 
created ripples. But 
with the securities 
scam hogging the newspaper headlines, 
Bofors had become all but forgotten. 
Not for long, however. 

In 1991, Justice M.K. Chawla of the 
Delhi High Court had suo moto decided 
to issue a notice to the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) to show cause as to 
why the First Information Report (FIR) 
in the case should not be quashed. 

This year, on 2 September, it was qua¬ 
shed by Justices G.C. Mittal and Satpal 
of the same High Court. The sameappii - 
cd to the Letters Rogatory (LR) sent to 
Switzerland and Sweden seeking assist¬ 
ance in finding out who were the suspec¬ 
ted recipients of kickbacks in the Rs 
l,450crore gun deal 
The decision was a stunning victory « 


A Delhi High Court 
decision on the Bofors 
issue makes life 
uncomfortable for 
the CBI 


for Win Chadha, the Bofors agent in 
India, on whose petition the court order 
was based. With one fell blow, the judici¬ 
al process in Switzerland received a set¬ 
back and the CBI was forced to eat hum¬ 
ble pie. 

Even though the Supreme Court stay¬ 
ed the operation of the High Court judge¬ 
ment b^ly 48 hours later, the tt^age 
had been done. Geneve-based newspa¬ 
per reports said that Judge Patrick 
Blaser of the Geneve caidonal court had 
indefinitely deferred hisfinal verdict as a 


fallout of the Delhi High Court order. 

T lie cantonal court is now sitting on its 
judgement as to whether the Indian 
government can gain access to Swiss 
bank documents. A critical decision, 
keeping in mind that country’s strict 
secrecy laws pertaining to banking. 
Moreover, without active Swiss help 
and the original documents providing 
information on the six bank accounts 
(lying frozen since 26 January, 1990), 
the CBI will have run out of options in 
cracking the case. 

Win Chadha has thus received a clean 
chit. And the CBI, in a seeming act of 
desperation, faxed several messages to 
Switzerland asking authorities there to 
pay no heed to the High Court order. But 
the fact remains that the CBI's hands are 
tied. And there’s more: 

• The CBI can’t arrest Chadhif now if he 








decides to come to India (he now stays in 
Dubm) ^ the High Court has held that 
the BR does not ptima facie niake out 
any evidence against him. The lack of an 
extradition treaty with the United Arab 
Emkates makes this task difficult, 
anyway. 

• The High Court judgement is certain 
to open up a floodgate of petitions on 
behalf of the named accused — indivi¬ 
duals or companies — thus freezing the 
ongoing prcK'eedings in Switzerland. 
These entities would also seek the quash¬ 
ing of FIRs and the LRs in their respec¬ 
tive cases also. (But technically, the 
High Court has quashed the FIR and the 
LRs in respect of Win Chadha only.) 

The judgement cannot be dismissed 
lightly by either the CBI or the Union of 
India. The reason: it comes barely five 
days after the detailed order of the Supre¬ 
me Court on Justice Chawla’s judge¬ 
ment last year following which the 
Supreme Court had upheld the validity 
of the Bofors FIR and reprimanded 
Chawla for "overstepping his limits". 

The decision of the Delhi High Court 
raises some major points: 

• Will the High Court judges, including 
the Chief Justice, risk their reputations 
and stick their necks out before the 
Supreme Court when it is quite apparent 
that the CBI will lose no time in appeal¬ 
ing to the latter? Will the High Court 
judges embark on a Chawla-type bold 
adventure, especially keeping in mind 
the severe strictures passed against him 
by the Supreme Court? Incidentally, 
Chawla retired from the Bench follow¬ 
ing the Supreme Court reprimand. 

• Why did the Supreme Court not issue 
a blanket stay on the impugned judge¬ 
ment? Why did it specify that the judge¬ 
ment will not be used in Switzerland for 
defreezing the frozen accounts and Win 
Chadha will not move any Indian court 
to try to get back the documents current¬ 
ly with the CBI? 

T he Delhi High Court relied upon the 
alleged violation of the Principle of 
Natural Justice by a .special judge in 
Delhi quashing the Bofors FIR and the 
LRs to Sweden and Switzerland. In a 
^mning comment, it claimed that the 
judge did not apply his mind when he 
issued the LRs, for the simple reason 
that he gave a long hearing to the CBI, 
while at die same time ignoring the 


accused who would be inost-«ffected by 
violation of their rights and freedoms. 

The LRs had sought infoimation 
regarding the assets of several indivi¬ 
duals. other than Win (Thadha, "includ¬ 
ing certain Indian citizens who are nei¬ 
ther named accused in the FIR nor is 
their any allegation against them in the 
FIR." The High Court held that the act of 
the special judge in issuing these LRs 
without giving notice to the accused was 
a "miscarriage of justice". 

The High Court has also made life 
uncomfortable for the CBI on severm 
other issues. It said, "We are surprised to 
note that when the LRs were forwarded 
from a court in India to another court in 
Switzerland, the CBI pasted a piece of 
paper and also inU'oduced a secret note 


inth*n*ws 



The Delhi High Ceuit’e 
decision wee a 
stunning victory for 
Win Chadha, the 
Bofors agent In India, 
on whoso petition the 
court order was haded 


before the cantonal court. Whatever the 
explanation for this may be. we disap¬ 
prove (tf the said action of the officer of 
the CBI who had done this as it may 
amount to tampering with the judicial 
records." 

The High Court notes the objection 
raised by the cantonal court that in the 
amended LR to Switzerland, between 
points nine and ten, the CBI had added 
and pasted a piece of paper referring to 
the names mentioned in the letter dated 
26 Januaiy, 1990given by the then depu¬ 
ty inspector general (DIG) of the CBI, 
K. M^havan, while the said letter was 
not mentioned in either the LR issued by 
the special judge or in the annexutes to 
which he referred. The CBI claimed that 
the slip of paper was pasted only to serve 


as a ready reference in the course of the 
investigations. 

Another objection of Ae cantonal 
court was Aat on 19 June, 1990. a day 
before Ac hearing there, a note marked 
‘Secret’ was received by it, but it was 
unsigned, undated and on a piece of 
plain paper. The CBI confirmed this 
before the DeAi High Court, but added 
that the note was given by the Swiss 
Federal Department of Justice and 
Police. 

So, what next? Win Chadha has emer¬ 
ged as a clear winner in Ae Bofors sta¬ 
kes, at least for the time being. But more 
importantly, will the Supreme Court 
step in and quash Ae Delhi High Court 
judgement? 

As matters stand right now, Ae ball is 
in some court or Ae other. • 

UqNfovMamiq/WleirflMIW 
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"People want change” 


N.D. Tiwari on his comeback, his mission and the state of the 
Congress in Uttar Pradesh 


Some people come back from the cold 
quietly, others with a bang. Narain 
butt Tiwari, the former chief minister of 
Uttar Pradesh, has proved to be an 
irrepressible man, who has returned to 
the centre stage of VP's Congress poli- 
tics to the sound of cheers. What made 
his return inevitable? Tiwari won 7 spell 
out the real causes, but would just .say 
that the people want change. Excerpts 
from the interview: 


Sunday: How do you feel, now that 
you have returned to active politics 
after spending more than a year in 
political exile? 

Narain Dutt Tiwari: I was never in any 
kind of political exile. This is a misno¬ 
mer. If 1 lost the Iasi Lok Sabha election, 
why should I be blaming others for hav¬ 
ing exiled me? I only accepted defeat 
gracefully and subsequently I had to 
spend a lot time in the US attending to 
my wife, who had to undergo a series of 
surgical operations. Yet, whenever I 
was required, 1 came. 

Q: But you were deprived even a 
R^jya Sabha seat and the member¬ 
ship to the Congrefss Working Com¬ 


mittee (CWC) or the Parliamentary 
Board. And finally, when you were 
offered the chairmanship of the Finan¬ 
ce Commission, you declined to 
accept it. 

A: Everyone has a particular role to 
play. I have always been the parly’s 
soldier and will continue to remain so. I 
have never looked for jobs and have no 
fascination for high-sounding designa¬ 
tions or perks. 

Q: How do you react to the warm 
reception you are being given wher¬ 
ever you go in Uttar Pradesh? 

A: It appears that the people are looking 
for a change. 

Q: Do you mean a change in 
leadership? 

A: No, a change in overall environment. 
A total change in social consciousness, 
for complete overall development. 

Q: Do you hope to meet that demand 
by talking about development? 

A: I think 1 am only articulating their 
inner feelings. So far, we have been talk¬ 
ing on every other issue except develop¬ 
ment, which has somehow remained 
relegated to the background. 


Q: Do you believe that you will able to 
mobili^ the masses with your slogan 
for development? 

A: I think the response I am getting from 
here, there and everywhere is encourag¬ 
ing enough to make me feel confident 
that my development campaign will turn 
into a f^ull-scale movement. 

Q: What is the reason behind your 
sudden aggressiveness? 

A: When I am quiet for sometime, I am 
accused — for lack of initiative. If I 
open my mouth I am labelled as aggres¬ 
sive. But it would be aggressiveness for 
unity — not for dissidence. 

Q: But do you agree that there is a lot 
of dissidence in your party? 

A: Again, I would not term anything 
that was happening within the Congress 
as dissidence. If there is a varying point 
of view projected by someone in the par¬ 
ty, it certainly would not amount to dissi¬ 
dence. In a democracy, there has to be 
scope for every thought and expression, 
for that is how a democracy functions. 
There could be genuine differences of 
opinion, but that again is not dissidence. 

Q: What do you feel about the letter 
written by Arjun Singh to Jitendra 
Prasad expressing his reservations 
about the party line on the Ayodhya 
issue? 

A: In my view, it is an internal affair of 
the party which will be sorted out at the 
forthcoming convention of the party. I 
think the whole thing has been magnifi¬ 
ed beyond proportion unneccessarily. 

Q: How best do you think the Ayo¬ 
dhya issue could resolved? 

A: An amicable solution through pro¬ 
tracted negotiations could be the best set¬ 
tlement. llie Prime Minister has already 
opened a new chapter qp these lines and 
I am sure he will succeed. An environ¬ 
ment has already been created fOT a 
smooth dialogue and I would want this 
to pave the way for an ultimate solution, 



"An amicable 
solution through 
protracted 
negotiations 
could be the 
best settlement 
for the Ayodhya 
Issue. The Prime 
Minister has 
already opened 
anew chapter 
on these lines 
andlamsurehe 
will succeed” 
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which would be possible with everyo¬ 
ne's cooperation. 

Q: Unlike many of your party leaders, 
you do not seem to be very critical of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP)? 
Why? 

A: Mere criticism will not take you any¬ 
where. Yes, I have criticised the BJP 
whenever neccessary, but not just for the 
heck of it. Then, the Congress party’s 
goal is not merely Uttar Pradesh, but all 
other northern states where we are weak. 
Thus, we have to evolve a credible pro¬ 
gramme which could be universally rele¬ 
vant to all such states. 

For instance, take the cause of Bihar, 
There is no BJP there. Therefore, it 
could be only the thread of development 
that could unite all flowers into a garland. 

QtWhat is your concept of 
development? 

Q: Surely, it is not just economic deve¬ 
lopment. But also educational,social add 


environmental development. Now take 
Kanpur for instance; it figured as the 
world’s most polluted city — shouldn’t 
that be a cause of concern for all of us. in 
fact, environment is going to be among 
the major international i.ssues in the 
21sl-century. 

Q: Do you feel you have been able to 
invoke the spirit of 1942 among your 
people? 

A: I believe in going to the masses and 
telling them that just as the people of this 
country had risen above the considera¬ 
tions of caste, creed and religion while 
seeking the ouster of the British in 1942, 
today, once again, that spirit has to be 
revived to ensure total social conscious¬ 
ness and development. It is for you to 
judge whether I have achieved any suc- 
.cessatthatornot. 

Q: Don’t you think you have been ; 
able to inhm a new life into your par¬ 
ly, which was otherwise languishing? j 


"IthlnktlM 
mponMlam 
gsttlngls 
•ncottraghig 
enough to iiirtMi 
mofooleonlMonl 
that my 
govoloiNnoiit 
campaign wlH turn 
Intoalhll-ooalo 
movomont The 
maoo support I am 
getting Is hocauso 
they (the people) 
themselves 
realise the need 
for development” 


A: i have not done anything—we have 
worked together to make the party vibr¬ 
ant as always. 

Don’t you think it was a leadershlpcri- 
sis in your party that propelled everyo¬ 
ne to rally behind you? 

A: I don’t think so. The mass support I 
am getting is because perhaps they them¬ 
selves realise the need for development 
—a cau.se to which I have been devoted 
for a long time. They are aware that 
there is continuity in my thought, expres¬ 
sion and action. 

Q: Did you wait for the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s green signal before launching 
your campaign for devdopment? 

A: You feel some kind of permission is 
required to speak about development. 
But sure enough, I sought the coopera¬ 
tion of various state and district unils of 
the party. 

iiwtaiow 
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Batrak of questtons 

Indecision still haunts the controversial Narmada valley project 

i n recent decades, the case against big cy were withdrawn. milted to resettle an estimated 11,500 

dams across the world was made on The 14-member World Bank reap- PAPs from Madhya Pradesh over the 
inequitable relief for those it dis- praisal team, which submitted its report next four years. "The mission concluded 
placed. The human costs of dam- to the Bank’s executive board of direc- thatundercurrentconditions,salisfaciio- 
building were enormous, anli-dammers tors, felt that relief and rehabilitation of ry resettlement of Madhya Pradesh 
harped. Evaluations and critiques of (he l,(X),000oustcesof theSardarSaro- ousiees by the dale of .submergence is 
India’s most ambitious multi-purpose var project was impossible. "Under curr- almost impossible," the Bank experts 
project in the Narmada river valley eni conditions and policies, successful noted, adding, "There is a strong anti- 
could be constructed on similar lines. R&R(reliefand rehabilitation) is unlike- dam agitation in half the (Maharashtra’s 
Close on the heels of a damning report ly," the report categorically stales. The affected) villages, in large part due to 
from the World Bank-appointed Indc- reasons: state government bureaucrac- existing policies." 

The commission, led by Pamela Cox, 
wasn’t too harsh while evaluating other 
aspects of the project. Construction stan¬ 
dards, for instance, were rated "among 
the best in India". Ironically, almost in 
the same breath, the report npled that 
structural problems have already appear¬ 
ed in the rock walls of the underground 
power-house, and expressed "concern 
about the (slow) pace of development 
and design of the distribution network at 
lower levels". The project's lethargic 
pace of relocation and rehabilitation has 
offset a delay in almost every a.specl of 
dam building. Directors of the Sardar 
Sarovar Narmada Nigam Limited 
(SSNNL), the public sector undertaking 
commissioned for the project, have 
gone on record with the admission that 
the "slow progress of rehabilitation in 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh has 
been the main reason for delay in speed¬ 
ing up dam construction". 

Whether the new report can actually 
influence the Bank’s decision to conti¬ 
nue funding .the project remains 
uncertain. Meanwhile, environmental- 

_ _ ists and anti-dam campaigners have lash- 

Woifc In progMM at tiM MP attn: alow and uneortain ed oul at it for sparing the project’s envi¬ 

ronmental hazards. According to an 

pendent Review Committee (IRC) in ies in Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and environmental activist, "It has glossed 
June of this year, a reappraisal team Gujarat are too inflexible, and insuffi- over most of the environmental issues 
from the Bank has raised questions on ciently staffed, to handle the R&R pro- that had been raised in the Independent 
the project’s feasibility. grammes. The lack of resources, easily ' Review Committee report." Reportedly, 

Anti-dam activists, particularly those accessible rehablilitation data and coor- the Bank' $ board of directors is schedul- 
of the Narmada Bachao Andolan, feel dination among the states have been ed to meet later this month and the Cox 
the report could make a considerable dif- highlighted as the other reasons, report could be pivotal for its decision 

ference in overriding the prevailing SU'angely enough, Gujarat’s track on the Narmada project. As a spokesper- 
deadlock over the project’s fate. But record on R&R received an ‘A’-rating son of the Indian Institute of Public 
whetherit will dissuade Ae dam’s prima- from the reappraisal team amidst increas- Administration, New Delhi, pointed 
ry source of funds from advancing ing doubts on the state’s capacity to sue- out: ’The very least that ^ill happen is 
Kirther credit remains to be seen, cessfully relocate some 3.(XX) to 4,(XX) that there will be changes in the (dam’s) 
Recently^, funds pledged to the project of its own project affected people construction schedule." • 
from the Jtqianeseextemal lending agen- (PAPs). Particularly when it was com- Mkm M a/HuwDtM 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 


Tension in the air 


George Bush’s decision to sell F-16 to Taiwan strains Sino-US relations 


Since public memory 
is proverbially short, 
, it would be instructive 

to wade through those 
parts of Henry Kis¬ 
singer’s memoirs. The 
White House Years — 
some call it a white¬ 
wash job— that give a vivid account of 
Richard Nixon’s visit to China in 1972 
and of the signing of the famous 
Shanghai communique, which has since 
then governed Sino-US relations. From 
these pages, it is crystal clear that the 
United States had tacitly accepted the 
indivisibility of China and Taiwan in 
return for the Chinese commitment not 
to use force to change the present state of 
things. 

A no less significant agreement bet¬ 
ween the two countries was that the US 
would gradually withdraw the forces it 
had deployed in the Straits of Taiwan 
and in Taiwan itself and, would also see 
to it that American arms supplies to Tai¬ 
wan were tapered off. A Chinese quid 
for this American quo was that tensions 
in the region would "ease". This under¬ 
standing was strengthened and spelled 
out in a formal agreement reached in 
1982. According to this, the US under¬ 
took first to cap and then cut the sales 
and supplies of annaments to Taiwan. 

The need to recall all diis has arisen 
from George Bush’s sudden decision to 
sell Taiwan no fewer than 150 F-16 
fighter aircraft for which it has been cla¬ 
mouring for over a decade. The motives 
behind this manoeuvre could not have 
been more manifest. For, there is no secu¬ 
rity problem across the Taiwan Straits 
and the decision to give Taiwan the 
coveted aircraft is guided solely by 
Bush’s political calculations. 

It is indeed a part of his desperate, last- 
minute plan to ^vin an election that he at 
present looks like losing. By saving jobs 
which might otherwise have been jeopar¬ 
dised, Bush evidently hopes to get him¬ 
self re-elected to the White House. It is a 
measure of his cynicism and opportun¬ 
ism that in pursuit of this objective, he 
has also allowed the modernisation of 
the M-l Abrams tank and the develop¬ 


ment of the V-22 Osprey "tilt-rotor" air¬ 
craft to which the Bush administration 
had been opposed to until only the other 
day. 

However, while other measures can 
cause only domestic controversy and dis¬ 
cord, the F-16 sale to Taiwan has predic¬ 
tably caused a storm in Sino-US rela¬ 
tions. The Chinese sensitivity on the 
aiming of Taiwan is acute. Previously, 
Beijing had read the Riot Act to France 


in the US — China’s largest market and 
most important source of advanced tech¬ 
nology—are immense. But their levera¬ 
ge vis-a-vis America is strictly limited. 

Under the circumstances, the suspic¬ 
ion is inevitable that Bush has tried to 
kill two birds with one stone. On the one 
hand, he wants to save the vanishing 
jobs in the aerospace industry. And, on 
the other, he hopes to disarm those Ame¬ 
rican critics who have been blaming him 
for being "soft" on China. 



By selling F*16 flgMer aircraft to Taiwan, Bush tried to 
kill two birds with one stone. On the one hand, he 
wants to save the vanishing Jobs In the aerospace 
Industry. And, on the other, he hopes to disarm those 
American critics who have been blaming him for 
being "soft" on China 


over its bid to supply Taiwan just three 
naval frigates. 

Now, the Chinese have reacted with 
anger and outrage to Bush’s move. They 
have even threatened to withdraw from 
the arms control talks and to withhold 
cooperation from the US at the United 
Nations. But this heated rhetoric cannot 
hide the harsh reality that the Chinese 
are caught in a cleft-stick. Their stakes 


For their part, the Chinese are aware 
that a Democratic administration, head¬ 
ed by Bill Clinton; would not be half as 
sympathetic to them as Bush has been 
over the years. But in order that he can 
continue to be supportive of China, he 
must get re-elected first. And what is he 
to do, if he knows that in order to win 
back the lost votes a certain amount of 
China-bashing is necessary? • 
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COVER STORY 


AFTER MO WHO? 

The battle to be No.2 and the eventual successor 


t is a truism of Indian politics that 
the more things change, the more 
they remain insane. When Nara-- 
simha Rao became Prime Mini¬ 
ster, most political observers 
regarded him as an interim leader, who 
would fill the slot rather as concrete fills 
a hole. The real battle for the prime mini¬ 
stership, it was'believed, would come 
once circumstances had led the elderly 
Rao to give up his new job. 

Within three months this view had 
been revised. Now, Rao was perceived 
as a leader of stature and as a man who 
was here to stay. As he scurried around 
implementing the liberalisation measu¬ 
res demanded by the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, his honeymoi^n was transfor¬ 
med into the dawn of a new era in which 
such scandals as Bofors and Fairfax 
would be forgotten. 


Last month, talk in the corridors of 
New Delhi had it that, perhaps, the origi¬ 
nal view was not so misconceived after 
all. The Prime Minister has gone from 
being perceived as a wimp to being regar¬ 
ded as an avatar of Chanakya to being 
painted as a dithering short-term 
manipulator. 

And, as for all those hopes of a clean 
new world, the scam has t^en its toll of 
those dreams. Indians most efficient 
minister has already been sacrificed at 
the altar of Narasimha Rao*s personal 
survival, and the Cabinet shuffles uneasi¬ 
ly as new allegations of financial 
impropriety surface each day against 
one minister or another. 

But there’s more. The Prime Mini¬ 
ster, who accepted P. Chidambaram’s 
resignation without even enquiring into 
the merits of the case, has watched silent¬ 


ly while the Delhi High Court has exone¬ 
rated Win Chadha on the grounds that 
the FIR was badly drafted. The Asea 
Brown Boveri deal has damaged C.K. 
Jaffer Shariefs reputation and huit the 
government’s image. And the unsavou¬ 
ry manner in which the likes of Chandra 
Swami were drafted to manage defec¬ 
tions from the Janata Dal indicate that, 
despite the Prime Minister’s pious 
pouts, it is business as usual in New 
Delhi. 

None of this, of course, indicates that 
Rao is a transitional leader. Or even, that 
he is suffering from any more than the 
usual post-honeymoon blues. But in the 
silly season of monsoon madness in 
New Delhi, it has been enough to get the 
sceptics going. Once again, they are 
wondering how long Rao will last. And 
who will take his place. 


THE CRISES OF RAO 


As Prime Minister 


The need to fashion a new 
foreign policy after the 
collapse of the Soviet bloc 


The Ayodhya tangle 




Madhavsinh Sdanki and 
the Bofors muddle 


The scam and the 
allegations of ministerial 
involvement 





Kashmir and Punjab 


The faltering liberalisation 
programme 



Surviving at the mercy of 
the capricious Jayalalitha 
in Tamil Nadu 


The inability to cope with 
such northern leaders as 
Aijun Singh 


What to do about 


Bangarappa? 


The mess in Andhra, 
despite his own links with 
the state 


The fiasco of the working 
committee elections 









































M uch of thi$ speculation is either 
misguided or plsdo stupid. Rao 
renMiins a sediie and stable Prime Minis¬ 
ter to whom there is no visible alterna¬ 
tive. But when even L.K. Advani—the 
man who had once hailed Rao as India's 
greatest ever Prime Minister — starts 
saying that he doesn’t believe that the 
government will last out its term (Adva¬ 
ni said this in an interview to<>SuNDAY 
last week), the madness suddenly acqui¬ 
res a method. 

In a city that thrives on rumours, pros¬ 
pers by speculation and prides itself on 
its predictions, there are always two 
levels of political conversation. What 


Rao*s strengths 

Is elderly, so therefore b not seen as 
a long-term threat by his rivals 


Is popular in the country as a whole 


Adopts a consensual style of 
decision-making that involves his 
team 


His mild-mannered exterior 
conceals one of the shrewdest minds 
in Indian politics 


Can be completely ruthless, as the 
Solanki and Chidambaram 
episodes demonstrate 


Knows how to emphasise continuity 
while implementing radical change 


Rao’s weaknesses 

Is regarded as indecisive and 
vacillating 


His colleagues feel that they cannot 
count on him in a crisis 


Has such unsavoury acquaintances 
as Chandra Swami, who he uses for 
his dirty work 


The Cabinet thinks that he has a 
one-point programme: to ensure his 
own survival 


Consequently, he is frequently 
accused of ne^ecting the long-term 
perspective 


He doesn't really believe in 
anything. His reform agenda was 
dictated by the IMF 
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Sharad Pa war 

One of two obvious successors. His 
assets are his performance in the 
defence ministry, which has been 
scandal-free and his record as a 
good administrator while he was 
chief minister of Maharashtra. Pawar 
is patient, ambitious and wealthy. 
More to the point, he Is utterly 
pragmatic and will do whatever is 
necessary to get to the top. 

His disadvantages consist of his 
reputation as a property speculator 
(though he insists that the charges 
have never been proved), and the 
feeling that he is essentially the 
candidate of a small group of 
industrialists. He counts for nothing 
In the north, lacks charisma and 
faces a language problem. 



you hear in the corridors of New Delhi is 
amplified beyond reason, and often with¬ 
out foundation. 

It was here that Rao's survival began 
to be debated once again. And it was 
here that the .scare scenarios of frighten¬ 
ing revelations that would emerge from 
the scam, became the staple of ail 
politically-oriented chatter. 

But there is always a second level of 
conversation in New Delhi, away from 
the rumours of the bazaar, and far from 
the corridors of government offices. It is 
in smoke-filled rooms that weatherbeat¬ 
en veterans huddle in secret conclaves to 
assess the political mood and plan future 
strategy. 

It was here that the convention^ wis¬ 
dom was being rewritten. Nobody with 
an ounce of political sense in his cerebel¬ 
lum believ^ that Rao’s demise was 
imminent. In a city full of players and fol¬ 
lowers, it was only the followers who 
were running around like headless 
chickens. The players knew better. They 
knew that no sudden changes were in the 
offing. 

And yet, something had changed. 

The players sensed it first. They asses¬ 
sed that tte government was losing its 
momentum, that far from setting the 
agenda for Indian politics, Rao was func¬ 
tioning like some eltferly fireman 
extinguishing one conflagration before 
moving on to the next. 

Oh yes, he was secure. But no, he] 


wasn’t going to go on forever. 

It was time to start moving the pawns. 

B ut the clock was already ticking and 
the game had begun in earnest. Six 
months ago, Aijun Singh had planned 
his first tentative attacks on the liberali¬ 
sation programme. Sensing that the 
public mood would not take kindly to a 
man who raised the tattered, pink banner 
of Nehruvian socialism, Singh had held 
his fire and chosen to make his stand on 
the Ayodhya issue. Rao won that round 
but the prime ministership was, as they 
say in the corporate world, in play. 

Over the last four weeks, the other 
players have begun to make their presen¬ 
ce felt. Sharad Pawar has finally ended a 


year of inactivity in New Delhi, during 
which he seemed like some beached 
whale far from its natural home in the 
Arabian Sea. Pawar has moved to solidi¬ 
fy his base in- Maharashtra and subtly 
drawn attention to himself by such 
moves as a well-publicised trip to Russia. 

Even N.D. Tiwari, about whom it was 
said that he was the only non-resident 
Prime Minister-in-waiting, because he 
spent so much of his time in the United 
States, has returned to Lucknow and sta¬ 
ked his claim to be the Congress’ grand 
vizier in Uttar Pradesh. 

Chandra Shekhar, a long shot by any 
estimate, is busy cultivating Congress 
leaders and plans are afoot for yet ano¬ 
ther yatra during which the bearded 


WIN CHADHA 


The government 
could only look on 
as the Delhi High 
Court exonerated 
him on the 
grounds that the 
FIR against him 
was badly drafted 
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Arjun Singh 

In the aftermath of TIrupati, many 
people regarded him as thelogi^ 
counterpoint toSharad Pawaranda 
more widely-acceptable eucceeeor 
to Narasimha Rao. Aijun Singh le 
even shrewder than Sharad Pawar, 
and is as media-savvy. He also 
excels at cow-belt'manipulations. 

The Churhat lottery scandal and 
the controversy over his marble 
palace refuse to go away. Despite 
his attempts to portray himself as an 
-intellectual in the Nehruvian mouldt 
the feeling persists that he is an 
operator. And, while Pawar’s 
supporters know he will stand by 
them, Arjun Singh's people are 
always looking over their shoulders 
for those stilettos in their ribs. 


exile of Bhondsi will try and recapture 
the public imagination. 

None of this means that Narasimha 
Rao’s political demise is imminent. It 
merely indicates that now that the 
honeymoon is over, New Delhi has 
returned to its favourite guessing game: 
who is number two, and who will take 
the old man\s place when the time 
comes? 

A fter his triumph during the elections 
to the Congress Working Commit¬ 
tee in Tirupati, Aijun Singh had a right 
to be regarded as the obvious successor. 
He received an added bonus when Rao, 
in a fit of panic, nullified the elections 
and tried to cut Singh down to size. 



A month ago, Singh and his acolytes 
launched a coded attack on Rao by accu¬ 
sing Jitendra Prasad, his political secreta¬ 
ry, of seeking to damage him. Singh*s 
allegations were without substance: he 
had himself xeroxed hundreds of copies 
of the letter that he later accused Prasad 
of leaking. 

This incident, combined with Singh's 
repeated statements on relations with 
the BJP, might suggest that Rao and he 
are on the worst of terms. But at this 
level of intrigue, nothing is quite as 
simple. 

Even though Rao remains leery of 
Singh's protestations of loyalty, he has 
done his best to accommodate him at a 


CHIDAMBARAM 


Narasimha Rao 
accepted his 
commerce 
minister’s 
resignation 
without even 
enquiring into the 
merits of the case 
against him 


I political level. The installation of Digvi* 
jay Singh as the chief of the Madhya 
Pradesh Congress unit, the nomination 
of Ajit Jogi to the Rajya Sabha and the 
importance given to Singh’s recommen¬ 
dation for party posts in the Hindi belt 
are all attempts to appease the powerful 
human resource development minister. 

During the Cabinet debates on die 
Ayodhya issue, Rao deferred continual¬ 
ly to Singh and asked his opinion on the 
decision to negotiate directly with the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad and the sadhus. 
The Prime Minister's calculation was 
that by giving Singh so much importan¬ 
ce within the Cabinet, he would be able 
to contain him. ^ 

But Singh is no dodo. He saw through 
Rao’s strategy and insisted on taking the 
ideological battle out of the Cabinet. To 
the Prime Minister's mortification, he 
raised the issue at a meeting of the Con¬ 
gress Parliamentary Party (CPP), laun¬ 
ched a public attack on Jitendra Prasad, 
and put his minions up to briefing the 
press. 

Rao saw this as a breach of trust. 
Singh, quite reasonably, took the view 
that he was going to explain his position 
at forums of his choice, and refused to be 
restricted to closed-door Cabinet 
meetings. 

And yet, the battle continues to be con¬ 
ducted in code. Rao did not respond to 
the letter to Prasad. Instead, he sent his 
political secretary off to see various par- 
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NarainDuttTiwari 


If he had won his seat, then he could 
have been Prime Minister today. He 
has a reputation not dissimilar to 
Narasimha Rao’s: a wily Brahmin, he 
steers clear of controversy and 
keeps everyone happy. He is a good 
administrator and could help revive 
the Congress in the north. 

His disadvantage is that he has 
presided over the liquidation of the 
party In Uttar Pradesh, though in his 
defence he could say that he was 
merely following orders. He is not a 
member of Parliament, is disliked by 
some of his colleagues in the UP 
Congress, and unlike Narasimha 
Rao, whose Image is spotlessly 
clean, Tiwari is known to be a man of 
the world. 



ly heavyweights. Prasad's request was 
simple: he had received this letter from 
Arjun Singh. Did the heavyweights 
agree with Singh's views? As this would 
have amounted to tacitly criticising Rao, 
they all stated that they differed with 
Singh. 

Fine, said Prasad, could they possibly 
pul their views down on paper? In this 
manner, he managed to secure letters of 
support from Rajesh Pilot, Beant Singh. 
Hiteswar Saikia, Bhajan Lai and others. 

Since then, Rao and Singh have conti¬ 
nued to dance an uneasy tango. At each 
public meeting, Singh goes out of his 
way to praise the Prime Minister. And 
Rao, in turn, misses no opportunity to 
demonstrate a public closeness to Singh. 
One instance: Singh was the only Cabi¬ 
net minister to be invited to Rashtrapati 
Bhavan for the release of Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi's book on Rajiv. (Sheila Kaul was 
there as a member of the family) 
Singh's presence might have been inter¬ 
preted as a blessing from 10 Janpath, but 
in the event, all that was noticed was that 
Rao and Singh made a dramatic late enu*- 
ance together. 

The public bonhomie fools no one. If 
things go very wrong for Rao, then 
Sin^ will have established himself as 
the obvious alternative. And should Rao 
bow out, then Singh will claim the job 
on the grounds that he alone can revive 
the party in the north. 


O ne heavyweight who was approach¬ 
ed by Jitendra Prasad with a copy of 
Aijun Singh's letter was defence minis¬ 
ter Sharad Pawar. To him, Prasad offer¬ 
ed the same pilch. Did he agree with the 
criticisms? And, would he put his views 
down on paper? 

It is symptomatic of Pawar’s style 
that he was able to distinguish between 
Narasimha Rao and Jitendra Prasad. 
Thank you for the copy of the letter,,he 
told Prasad, 1 shall consider the points 
contained within it. 

But this was not what Prasad wanted. 
Wouldn't Pawar write him a reply? 

Write to whom. Pawar wanted to 


SURESH 

KALMADi 


Rao has little 
patience with such 
Pawar 

cheer-leaders, 
who do not regard 
him with the 
respect due to a 
Prime Minister 


know. 

Well, to me, Prasad responded. 

To you? Pawar was incredulous. Who 
arc you? I am a member of the working 
committee and 1 will discuss the issue 
directly with the party president. Why 
on earth should I write you a letter? 

A disappointed Prasad decided that 
his mission was a failure and departed. 

And yet, relations between Narasim¬ 
ha Rao and Pawar have risen above the 
nadir that they had reached in the early 
days of Rao’s prime ministership. 

Initially, Rao was suspicious of 
Pawar because he had staked his claim 
to the top job. And, he was wary of such 
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[HE CONrE NOU? 


Chandra Shekhar 


Th# classic case of a leader to whom 
God gave everything—charismd, 
stature, comp^ence. the ability to 
inspire others, etc.—except for the 
one thing that you need to be Prime 
Minister organisational skin. 
Chandra Shekhar was a great 
success as Prime Minister despite 
the rather dodgy circumstances of 
his accession. 

His reputation collapsed because 
the motley collection of has-beens 
and opportunists, who made up his 
Cabinet, spent their last few weeks 
in office making their fortunes. Even 
now, Shekhar would be 
unacceptable to most of the 
Congress, but in the event of a tie 
between Arjun Singh and Sharad 
Pawar, would be acceptable to both 
the contenders. 


Pawar cheer-leaders as the voluble Sur- 
esh Kalmadi, who never made any 
secret of their lack of regard for his 
stature. 

But Pawar is far more mature than his 
followers. Within weeks of arriving in 
Delhi, he recognised that he was not 
ready to be Prime Minister. Rather than 
licking his wounds, he made a virtue out 
of this realisation. 

"Narasimha Raoji’s political experi¬ 
ence is more than my age," he intoned 
respectfully. (This was a somewhat 
ambiguous remark: did he mean that 
Rao was a very old man?) And since 
then, he has missed no opportunity to 



declare that in the present context there 
is no alternative to Rao. 

Meanwhile, he has improved his per¬ 
sonal relationship with Narasimha Rao, 
largely, because of the intercession of 
his confidant Prafull Patel. He has assur¬ 
ed the Prime Minister that he does not 
want his job, but that yes, he might be in 
the running in a post-Rao scenario. 

This personal rapport led to Pawar’s 
low-key attitude during the Ayodhya 
imbroglio. From all accounts, Pawar’s 
views are not very different from Aijun 
Singh's. Like Singh, he believes that the 
Congress* only hope of surviving as a 
party is to recapture the north. And, as 


JITENDRA 

PRASAD 


Arjun Singh gave 
notice of battle by 
writing a letter to 
the PM’s political 
secretary—which 
was then leaked to 
the press 


the BJP is its principal opponent in that 
region, it is suicidal for the party to be 
perceived as being hand-in-glove with it. 

Unlike Aijun Singh, however, Pawar 
did not express the.se views outside of 
the Cabinet. And when a decision that 
ran counter to his own beliefs was taken, 
he abided by the principle of collective 
responsibility. 

In return, Rao has ended the petty poli¬ 
ticking that he had initiated against 
Pawar. When a court ruling in a land 
scandal went against the Maharashtra 
government, anti-Pawar Congressmen 
tried to make out that this was an indict¬ 
ment of the former chief minister. In 
fact, the case had little to do with Pawar. 

What accounts for Pawar’s courtship 
of Rao? 

Answer: a simple calculation. Aijun 
Singh has already built up his own con- I 
stituency of Thakurs and Hindi-belt | 
notables. None of these people have any 
time for Pawar. 

If Pawar is to succeed Rao, then he 
can only do so by earning the support of 
those who already suoport Rao: sou- | 
them MPs and Ae like. Renee, the 
alliance. 

That might be the ultimate irony — 
Sharad Pawar as Narasimha Rao's 
candidate. 

I n recent weeks, two outsiders have 
entered the race. Of them, the real sur- 
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R^jesh Pilot 


He has emerged as a contender only 
during the last few months when he 
has functioned as a high-flying 
troubleshooter for the Prime 
Minister. Pilot is strictly a 
second-division contender but he 
hopes to emerge as a national leader 
so that he will be the obvious choice 
after, say, Aijun Singh or Pawar. 

Despite his undeniable drive, his 
hunger for publicity, his base in the 
north and his mediating skills, he has 
been a disaster as a minister. 
Telephone officials in such key cities 
as Calcutta regard him as a rustic 
buffoon and pay no attention to 
anything he says. 


prise is Chandra Shekhar. Tne fomier 
Prime Minister is an old buddy of Sha> 
rad Pawar’s. From 1978 to 1986, they 
were part of the same broad anti- 
Congress coalition of Opposition for¬ 
ces. And, in 1990, Rajiv Gandhi feared 
that Shekhar and Pawar were doing a 
deal to hijack the Congress. 

Despite this, Chandra Shekhar's 
efforts at cultivating the Congress have 
centred around Arjun Singh. The rea¬ 
sons for this are largely ideological. 
Shekhar is an unreconstructed socialist, 
and he identifies with Arjun Singh's 
tacit opposition to the liberalisation pro¬ 
gramme. He also shares Singh's disdain 
for the BJP. 

But is this enough to make him Prime 
Minister? The dream scenario in Bhond- 
si is that should Narasimha Rao be 
removed from the scene by fate, then the 
Congress party will find itself unable to 
agree on a successor. The MPs from the 
south, who constitute the bulk of the 
I CPP, will refuse to accept Aijun Singh 
as their leader viewing him as a rather 
unsavoury, cow-belt operator. Equally, 
nobody in the north will have much time 
for Sharad Pawar, largely, because no 
one will understand a word he says. 

Enter Chandra Shekhar. Both Pawar 
and Aijun Singh will regard him as 
being preferable to the other. He will be 
accepted by the north. And the southern 
MPs will recognise his stature as a for¬ 
mer Prime Minister. 

Far-fetched? You bet! But then, one 
such far-fetched scenario saw Chandra 



Shekhar at the head of a minority govern¬ 
ment in 1990. 

It is the re-emergence of Narain Dull 
Tiwari that is of far greater importance. 
In June 1991, Tiwari was all set to slake 
his claim to the prime ministership. He 
had the experience. He had been chief 
minister of UP four times. As a member 
of the Union council of ministers, he had 
held such key portfolios as industry, 
commerce, external affairs and finance. 
And most important, he was from the 
most significant state in the Hindi belt. 

Then, disa.ster struck. Tiwari got elec¬ 
ted to the state Assembly, but was defeat¬ 
ed in the parliamentary elections. Worse 
still, the Congress was slaughtered by 
the UP electorate. From Prime Minister- 
in-waiting, Tiwari became the man who 
had led the party to disgrace. He went 


ADVANi 


abroad and stayed away for most of a 
year. 

But now Tiwari is back, and he is offe¬ 
ring many of the same arguments as 
Arjun Singh: if the Congress is to sur¬ 
vive, it must recapture the north and be 
led by a Hindi-speaker who has cow- 
belt experience. 

The difference is that Narasimha Rao 
doesn't mind these arguments when 
they come from Tiwari. In fact, one 
view is that Tiwari is Narasimha Rao's 
answer to Arjun Singh. 

Tiwari's biggest problem is that his 
stature depends on his party's perform¬ 
ance in UP, and so far that has b^n pret¬ 
ty dismal. His biggest asset is that he 
would be acceptable to many of the youn¬ 
ger heavyweights in the party, including 
Madhavrao Scindia and Rajesh Pilot. 


The BJP leader, 
who had earlier 
described Rao as 
the greatest PM 
ever, now said that 
he may not last out 
his term 
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A re Pilot and Scindia in the race them¬ 
selves? The conventional wisdom 
has it that neither is an obvious succes¬ 
sor to Rao, but that the battle in the 
second round will be between members 
of their generatioin. 

Of the two, it is Scindia who has the 
edge. His crowd-pulling ability is more 
or less unequalled in north India, and his 
technocratic background ensures that he 
is completely in tune with the Nineties 
as India opens its doors to the world. 

But Scindia appears to be in no hurry. 
Offered the option of providing quick 
fixes at the tourism and civil aviation 
ministry, he rejected it and risked much 
person^ unpopularity in favour of a far- 
reaching programme of reform at the 
end of which the face of Indian aviation 
will be changed forever. This may make 


economic sense, but these are hardly the 
actions of a man who wants to promote 
himself as quickly as possible. 

Nor is he terribly concerned by Arjun 
Singh’s desire to project himself at 
every conceivable opportunity. Despite 
their ancient Madhya Pradesh rivalry, it 
is Scindia who is young and has the stay¬ 
ing power. Singh is much older, has had 
open-heart surgery and has problems 
with his lungs. His haste is understanda¬ 
ble. So, perhaps, is Scindia’s patience. 

Last year, in the aftermath of Rajiv’s 
assassination, nobody even considered 
Rajesh Pilot as a potential Prime Mini¬ 
ster. It is a tribute to the communications 
minister’s pushine.ss and flair for publici¬ 
ty that he is now being spoken of in those 
terms. 

The arguments for Pilot are the famili- 



C.K. JAFFER 
SHARIEF 


the chaises 
against the 
railway minister 
in the Asea Brown 
Boveri deal 
damaged the 
reputation of the 
government 


THECONTENDtR 


Madhavrao Scindia 


Was pushed into the race by the 
media in the aftennath of the fU^iv 
Gandhi assassination, because of 
the supeificiai simiiarities to Ri^iv: 
charismatic, good'looking, young 
and western educated. But there 
were very ciear differences. Scindia 
has an incredibly strong base in 
Gwalior and isadetaHs man, who 
runs his ministries in a managerial 
style. 

His disadvantages are that he 
simply doesn’t seem to want the Job 
enough to lobby for it. And in the 
cut-throat world of cow-belt politics, 
such operators as Arjun Singh run 
circles around him. 


ar Congress-needs-a-northem-leader 
routine, plus an alleged hold on the far¬ 
mers. More to the point. Pilot has demon¬ 
strated an ability to function as an effec¬ 
tive mediator in crisis situations and 
could conceivably develop into a 
statesman. 

His problem is that he is a disaster as a 
minister. Telecommunication officials 
have open contempt for him, nobody in 
the department listens to a word he says. 

I s all of this premature? Probably. 

Narasimha Rao seems quite comforta¬ 
ble where he is, and despite the rumours 
about poor health that arc inevitable con¬ 
sidering his age, he displays the energy 
of ji much younger man. 

But equally it is clear that he no longer 
demonstrates the firm control over the 
course of events that won him so many 
supporters in his first few months in offi¬ 
ce. The initiative has been seized from 
him. As the Congress fails to revive in 
the north and turns upon itself in the 
south, his role as party president has 
come under much criticism. 

The scam has paralysed his govern¬ 
ment and the liberalisation programme 
that so delighted his admirers is on hold. 
Small wonder then, that the battle for 
number two has udeen on an added 
significance. 

After all, it never hurts to be a heart¬ 
beat away fiom Race Course Road. • 
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Courting trouble 

The movement for a separate Jharkhand state gets a new lease of 
life as home minister S.B. Chavan shoots his mouth off 


he floundenng Jharkhand ing the proverbial sleeping lion — the Territory status) was the only solution to 
movement has erupted into the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha, hitherto a rcla- the Jharkhand problem, 
nation’s consciousness with tivcly peaceful parly leading the agita- I’he rash statement (later denied by 
startling feriK'ity. Last fort- lion in Bihar—into aggression. And, in Chavan) proved to be the turning point 
night it became the most press- a curious twist, while the stale Congress in the agitation. The stalement that had 
ing political problem on the govern- split over the issue, its leaders joined been persisting for decades, suddenly 
ment’s agenda and threatened to snow- hands with the Janata Dal to thwart what deepended into a crisis with the Centre 
ball into another "subversive” agitation, appeared to be the imminent bifurcation giving away its mind and the JMM and 
And all because Union home minister S. of Bihiir. other Jharkhand forces such as the Jhark- 

B. Chavan has a unique knack for gett- Forced by the threat of an economic hand People’s Party (JPP) and the All 
ing into tight spots. blockade by the JMM beginning from Jharkhand Students* Union (AJSU) 

The latest phase in the 6()-year-old 15 September, Chavan invited the par- springing into action, 
movement, which initially envisaged ty’s leaders to a series of talks, holding Hectic political consultations fol- 
the formation of a tribal state with parts out the promise of statehood or Union lowed, with Bihar chief minister, Laloo 
of Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Bihar Territory on each occasion. ITiat vague Prasad Yadav, the Bihar Congress chief, 
and Orissa but now confined to only promi.se was reiterated more concretely Jaganoath Mishra, and J\tM leaders fly- 
Bihar, began less than a month ago. In a a in the second week of this month. In a ing to Delhi to meet the Prime Minister, 
classic instance of governmental well publicised statement in Pune, the The central government and the Con- 
bungling, Chavan succeeded in provok- minister said that statehood (or Union gress(I) were in a state of utter confu- 
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S.B. Chavan (left above) and Laloo Prasad Yadav are 
now locked in a fierce political battle. By soying that a 
separate state is the only solution to the Jharkhand 
proUem Chavan has virtually revived tiio agitation (loft) 
creating a new set of proems for the Bihar CM 


sion. Congress spokesman V.N. Gadgi) 
contradicted Chavan’s statement, declar¬ 
ing that the party had not yet formulated 
any policy on the matter. 

But the JMM leaders revelled in this 
chaos as they seemed to see light at the 
end of the tunnel. "If nothing concrete 
emerges from all these meetings and pro¬ 
mises made to us by the home minister, 
the government will have to face the con¬ 
sequences. So far, this movement has 
been entirely peaceful. Now it will 
become a militant revolution," threaten¬ 
ed prominent tribal leader and JMM pre¬ 
sident, Shibu Soren. 

And all this was happening although 
the JMM was a divided house, with Sibu 
Soren and Krishna Mardi tugging in dif¬ 
ferent directions. Soren had withdrawn 
his party’s support to the Janata Dal 
government in Bihar on the plea that 
Laloo Yadav was trying to scuttle the 
movement while Mardi and his fol¬ 
lowers continued to be with the chief 
minister. 

T he battle-lines have now been clearly 
drawn. A whole gamut of parties 
have closed ranks against the Jharkhand 
forces. The Janata Dal, Congress in 
Bihar, Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and 


even the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) seem to agree that the vivi¬ 
section of Bihar must be prevented at all 
cost. The only outfits other than the Jhar- 
khandis that favour a separate state are 
the CPI and the Indian People’s Front 
(IPF). 

If the JMM adopted militant tones 
overnight so did the Bihar chief mini¬ 
ster. "Bihar will be bifurcated over my 
dead body," Laloo Yadav told journal- 

Almost ail important political 
parties have opposed Chavan’s 
view. None of th^, including 
the state Congres$(I), wants the 
division of Bihar although they 
would prefer a special status 
for the backward triN areas. 
They feel that a new state will 
not improve the condition 
of thetribals 


ists immediately after meeting the Prime 
Minister in New Delhi. Interestingly, 
former chief minister and one of the 
most prominent Congress leaders in the 
state, Jagannath Mishra agreed. "I may 
have a lot of political differences with 
Laloo. I have wanted his dismissal lime 
and again. But political differences will 
not come in the way of protecting the 
interests of the state. We have to fight it 
out for the future of Bihar," he said. 

There is little ambiguity in their 
stand. The issue is clear — the division 
of Bihar would mean an unprecedented 
economic crisis for the already poor 
state. All industrial development has 
been focussed on the mineral-rich south 
Bihar, comprising the Chholanagpur pla¬ 
teau and the Santhal Parganas (now divi¬ 
ded into four districts: Deogarh, Godda, 
Sahibganj and Dumka), which essential¬ 
ly form tribal territory. 

North Bihar has no heavy industry 
worth the mention. The Rhotas Group of 
Industries have long been closed. The 
region’s fertile plains seldom yield bum¬ 
per harvests due the want of fertilisers. 
and irrigation facilities. "North Bihar 
only has the floods and the droughts. No 
policy-maker must ever have thought 
that the state would one day be divided," 


SapiMnbtr1992 
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said Janata Dal vice-president Nitish 
Kumar, pointin;^ out that some farming 
did go on in central Bihar, which was* 
also troubled by a resurgent Naxalite 
movement. "What is going to be the 
internal resource of the state if you divi¬ 
de it this way?" he wonders. 

Mishra added, "South Bihar is only 
lagging behind in irrigation because 
they have no big river projects. But now 
they have the Subaranarekha project 
through which four lakh hectares will be 
irrigated. ' ^f Bihar is neglected. To 
then say v south Bihar is exploit¬ 
ed is tc to political machina¬ 
tions." ously while the 

state Coi ) leadership differred in 
its views Vvi .1 Chavan, the Chhotanag- 
pur and Ranchi Regional Congress Com¬ 
mittees are criticising the state leaders 
for opposing Jharkhand. 

Besides economic compulsions, the 
"anti-Jharkhandis" argue that a separate 
stale or Union rerritory status would not 
help to uplift the admittedly exploited tri¬ 
bal population of the area. Contrary to 
popular opinion, tribals comprise only 
30 per cent of the region’s population. 
Of the 16 districts that may comprise 
Jharkhand in Bihar, only six — Ranchi, 
Ghumla, I^hardaga, east and west 
Singhbhum and Sahibganj — have 
more than 40 per cent tribal population. 

The argumetii, therefore, is that non- 
tribal dominance would continue even if 
a new stale were to be created. In today’s 
scenario of tribal exploitation in the 
wake industrialisation, separate iden¬ 
tity would only make the situation 
more complex. 

The Janata Dal is now demanding that 
a national state reorganisation commit¬ 
tee be set up{like the one in 1955) if state¬ 
hood is to ^ considered at all. "Why 
should Bihar be isolated. The Jharkhand 
demand initially involved four states. 
Besides, there arc other separatist move¬ 
ments like Chhatisgarh, Bodoland, 
Vidarbha and Telengana. Are you going 
to accept all?" asked a Congress leader 
from south Bihar. 

There are other dimensions to the pro¬ 
blem. The Jharkhand area accounts for 
84 Assembly seats in Bihar (of which 
the JMM has 10). And, statehood or 
Union Territory status for the area 
would automatically mean that the 
Bihar Assembly would stand dissolved. 

Political oteervers believe that the 1 
home minister made the statement for 
petty political gains. Bihar is one state 
where the Congress does not have much 
of a presence. "This is a constitutional | 


ihi‘('hh()t;in;is>|)iir 
region is rich in 
iiiilural resources; 


Coal is ils principal 
mineral. The others 
ineliide mica, uranium 
tjraphite 



The slate juets about 
Rs 1.4(10 crore from 
this area hv uayofeess 
and royalties on 
natural resources. 


game to remove Laloo Yadav," said a 
Janata Dal functionaiy. 

The golden mean seems to be an auto¬ 
nomous unit within the state. While 
Laloo Yadav has been stressing the effi¬ 
cacy of an autonomous council in succes¬ 
sive meetings with the Prime Minister, 
the JMM has expressed ils strident oppo¬ 
sition to it. "We don ’ l want to be in a posi¬ 
tion like Subhas Ghisingh’s. He has to 
begin his struggle all over again after the 


Deeding Hill Council was formed," 
said JMM vice-president, Suraj MandaJ. 
Significantly, the Jharkhand Develop¬ 
ment Council Bill was unanimously 
passed by the Bihar Assembly in August 
1991. It now awaits the President’s 


W hat makes Chavan’s statement 
seem malafide is that he has chos¬ 
en to speak only in relation to Bihar, 


"Iwascleariy 

misunderstood" 


Home minister S.B. Chavan denies having said that the 
Jharkhandis would be given a separate state 


Home minister S.B. Chavan was 
in Shillong, ike capital of 
Meghalaya, to attend a meeting of 
the North-Eastern Council (NEC). 
Inthe midst ofahectic schedule, Cha¬ 
van took time off on Id September 
and addressed a press conference In 
-the Durbar Halt qf the Bhdvan. 

Given the cantroversf he Im already 
started try^lps. rt^ttedsMfemeM on 
the Jharkhand issue, earlier in Pune, 
the press mee^g ia'Shittdftg was 
, dominated by que&ions on the sensh 
tive matter. Excerpts: 


SVNOAV: Year statvnieiit on ihe 
JImrtduind bstie has ertnted quite 
a; centroveny. Do you stand by 

vrhat you saht fai Pune recentty? 

■ ' ' ' 

S.B. ChaeantTli^ i$ a'^sidere- 
l>Ie confusion'6a this issue and I am 
going to'cit^fy'.tnaiiers wtien I go< 
badttOD^. 

dhdi not 
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when the Jharkhand, as conceived by the 
proponents of the state, include several 
districts from the states of West Bengal, 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh as well. 
Although, the JMM led byShibuSoren 
has, for the time being, scaled down i<r 
demands and is willing to accept a new 
territorial entity comprising the Chhota- 
nagpur plateau and the Santhal Parga* 
nas of Bihar, the other Jharkhand outfits 
still stick to their original position. It is 


Q: But thei:* are several represen* 
tatives of New Delhi end Calcutta 


A: You enforcing aiotosey 
ing which 1 want to clarify in Delhi; 

Q: But If you grant asq^rate gtide 
BndtMi here 

will am have reasonato niaka.a . 
sitnBair deinamlv^lm*th^ 

A: I have not said at any pmnt tot a 
separate state would be granted to to 
Jhaikhandis; £iiliar I was not clearly 
understood by to repoitto conce^ 
iMKt inaybe' I was . 

eqrlainit properly: 

My statement was merely based - 
on to oplirimi pf to Oaiunlte 
Jharkhend hfa^. IfWa oorimtoeb ■' 
has ruled ootto optkMrldr to toa-' 
doh Of a th'sitict couaeBid torltond 
areas. :Tbat ^fecdyely 'leaves fwo-‘< 
options-~'d" 


greater Jharkhand that they are aspiring 
for. 

Chavan has defended himself by say¬ 
ing that he chose to single out Bihar 
because Laloo Yadav, unlike the other 
chief ministers, had not made any catego¬ 
rical statement against or in favour of 
Jharkhand, thus giving the impression 
that he had an open mind. 

However, the home minister's 
remark drew sharp reactions from the 


state or a UaitmTerritory. Andies 
view is endorsed by a ininority sec- 
dpn in toconunittee. J,; 

‘ therefore, tom is ho que& 
my Uddug ahy dodlsion to gikm a 
sqrarete stqie 'or Unkui Territory. 
Only the Cabinet Commilto on Bc^i- 
tichi Affairs is'ccunpetent tri^'that. 
Wo of course, awaiting a tes^* 
se torn to Bito gcwctiubjE^ 
matter. Unfortunately, deqto thbse 
meetings, the Bibar‘chl<^ minister 
has not reacted at all. 

Qr Wlurt- is the sohitiou tlud you 

fORUiee? 

A: it can be either oftotwo options, 
a nrixtMie of to two or even roew 
toto altogeto'. But thto lb ud 
behy^ to tot tot agnatlnlhstto 
tobeendonstieitoAifiVasis, e : 


iAHBA. MtototoiMaiif' 


chief ministers of these suites, also ruled 
by non-Congress(l) parties, fearing that 
to greater Jhaiktoid might figure in 
future discussions given to AJSU and 
to JPP's intransigence. 

West Bengal chief minister Jyoti 
Basu said in a statement that Chavan 
was uying to undermine Laloo Yadav’s 
position in Bihar and also declared tot 
he would not cede any leiritoiy if a grea¬ 
ter Jharkhand ever came to be negotiated 
in future. The state government's posi¬ 
tion is that the three districts of Midnapo- 
re, Bankura and Purulia, which to Jh^- 
handis are claiming, have a very small 
tribal population and do not qualify to be 
characterised as tribal areas. 

In Orissa, chief minister Biju Patnaik 
raised an old issue to foresudl possibilit¬ 
ies of any part of the state being clubbed 
to a future Jharkhand. The four Orissa 
districts that are being claimed for Jhark¬ 
hand are Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Sundar- 
gaih and Sambalpur. Most of to state's 
minerals, forest resources and major 
indusuies such as the Rauikela Steel 
Plant, the Banipal Charge Chrome and 
Orissa Cements, at Rajganpur, and to 
Hirakud Dam are located in this area. 

Even when Chavan was meetingto 
Jharkhand leaders earlier this monthBat- 
naik, in a counter move, demanded to 
return of Saraikela and Kharsuan, two 
erstwhile princely states that were given 
to Bihar at to time of the reorganisation 
of states in 1956. This area has a fuedo- 
minantly Oriya population. It was a 
clear hint that from Patnaik that he was 
going to whip up Oriya sentiments if the 
Centre made any attempt to negotiate 
the Orissa districts. 

Indeed, the Orissa Congress(I) is also 
opposed to to inclusion of any of the sui¬ 
te’s districts into Jharkhand. The Orissa 
Congress chief and former chief mini¬ 
ster, J. B. Pauiaik, has come out against 
it; what he advocates instead is the intro¬ 
duction of special development pro¬ 
grammes in tribal areas. 

Sunderlal Patwa, chief minister of 
Madhya Pradesh, also made his position 
clear. He told the state Assembly that his 
government was against the transfer of 
any district. The ones that are being 
demanded by the Jharkhand leaders are 
Surguja and Raigarh. 

M eanwhile,the Prime Minister 

seems to have accepted at least one 
demand of the anti-Jharkhand lobby. 
That an all-party meeting be called to dis¬ 
cuss the ramifications of the issue. And, 
while it still defers a decision on to 
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'V i 


Looking back at the Jharkhand movement 


T he surch for m A<fiv«st home-^ 
land in ChhOtffiUigpur, for soiqe 
MtangenaiisoD. dM not begin until die 
^ l93Qs;TiIl theinita«iedtri- 
1^ weie known to be idieilious 
liecyUM ^ many of t|^ ciasstfied 
i ak '’criminal tribes" by the British- 


alienation from one of the country's 
richest forest regions. The colonial 
govenunent mercilessly mowed 
down acres of sal forests, the tnbals’ 
mainstay, for laying thousands of 
miles of railway tracks across the 
counuy. Sal forests were then replac¬ 


II I IMto > il >i i t<aini<y m ant l ii i iSWh^ 


IVPvPMI IiViw ipili V/Hn flIPRSlIOII 9 IvfvnIOM 


fi 

I 



. I^kn census officials—'Who hated, 
Valid fmmd. the intrusion of the diku 
. (outsider) into their lands and fore- 
' tfs'The non-ttibal settlers had come 
.'to take, away their freedom, 
;|M()ns their forests, its produce, and 
i^e^dieir women, the Adivasis felt. 

Resentment against the outsider 
. fib^wntly snowballed into armed 
-|(^ts a^st the administration. A 
of Mdody insurrections broke 
dm late 18th, the I9tib, and the 
century. The Kol rebellion 
ui^siiig of 1855 
nm^lmuelttmes of tribal discon¬ 
tent; the eolOQiill government sidit 
up die AtfivaS territory, widi every 
stAsequent pdBlkal ^organisation,. 
'^FamOferring ii^ .of Odwtanagpur 
■luA S||QdM]"lSrganas to Madhya 
n West Bengal, and fuial- 


a tra|^ saga of tribal 


ed with the more expensive, and com¬ 
mercially lucrative, teak plantations. 

In recent years, the government’s 
forest regeneration projects have 
replanted deforested areas with 
quick-growing eucalyptus and tropi¬ 
cs pines that have converted centur¬ 
ies of flora into monocultural timber 
gardens. Further, giant projects like 
the Subamarekha hydel, the Koel- 
Karo dam and the Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Limited (BHEL) have 
brought in hordes of ski lied and semi- 
skill^ outsiders on to ever- 
shrinking tribal terrritory. 

Over the past fewv decades, the 
main reasons'justifying a sustained 
campaign for the hometand, to be 
named Jharkhand (the forest land), 
have been; 

• Tribal alienation from.Jhe land and 
forest. 


• toMa||bMt6aeiBm(whoooti^ ( 

ber them today) in die lun for tiahi-;; 
ingandjobs. } 

• Cultural submergence. } 

• Untudanoed development,' 

after Independence. *> 

Tribal Khblars have termed die; 
region a melting-pot—theonlyteniV ’ 
toiy in the counuy where three^ttuijof. 
cultural streams, the Aryan, Ehravidj^ 
an, and Australasian; have conVogr*' 
ed into a unique synthesis. 

But if latter-day histtirians have tri¬ 
ed to pass on the blame cur-; : 
tent turmoil in die plateau bn jbidsif, 
colonialism, piesetit-day poJidcal'' 
(^servers believe the responsibility 
rests with the current trite! leader¬ 
ship. In the late Thiities, Jaipal Singh 
returned home a hero after having 
captained the hockey team that had 
just bagged an Olyippic gold in 
Amsterdam. For die next three 
decades, the Oxford-educated Singh 
was the architect, and cornerstone, of 
Adivasi aspirations. He had chaired 
the Adivasi Mahasabha, after having 
quit as a civil servant. Later, in the 
Fifties, he launched the Jhukhand 
Party. By the late end of the decode, 
Singh's outfit had become the largest 
Opposition party in Bihar Assemb¬ 
ly and stayed put till 1957. 

Singh’s party merged with the 
Congress in June 1963, writing off 
the marang gomke (un^sputed 
leader) and i»opeIling his ambitious 
second wife, Jehanara, initially into 
the Rajya Sabha, and dwn into the 
Union Cabinet as a junior minister. 

In recent years, the firebrand Shibu 
Soren, better lamwn as gurq// lunong 
bis people, has soft-pedalled .the 
cause for the comforts of tbb 
legislature. 

The Seventiesi witnessed the rise., 
of the Jharkhand Muktf. Morcha 
(JMM> — whose largest s^dinter 
group is led 1^ Soren—as die party 
that was fated, to realise the elusive , 
homeland. But many splits.later. the 
J)|4M continues to be a minoctinuige.. 
ofshtitered timbal aspiniioieL 

And Jharkhand contiaiuis to be a 
media mirage that .no podidciab ’ ' 
wamstogrant. • ^ 
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issue, the JMM, the political party 
which put six MPs (now reduced to 
three after the split) in the Lok Sabha, is 
adamant to continue with their fight. 

Tribal exploitation and neglect of the 
entire area has been the mainstay of the 
entire agitation. And there are compell¬ 
ing reasons for it. Chhotanagpur, for 
instance, contributes 70 per cent of 
the revenue of the slate but only 
accounts for 20 per cent of the expenditu¬ 
re. It accounts for only five per cent of 
the irrigated land, five per cent of rural 
electrification and only five km of roads 
per 1,000 kms (as opposed to 20.per cent 
for the rest of the state). 

But the revenue the state government 
mops up from this region is phenome¬ 
nal. It gets about Rs 800 crore by way of 
central cess and royalty on coal and 
other minerals. Moreover, 70 per cent of 
the state's Rs 600-crorc commercial 
taxes come from this zone. For the Rs 
1,400 crores that the tribal areas shell 
out, the plough back is minimal. 

Notwithstanding the staunch opposi¬ 
tion to the movement, the JMM has 
obviously built itself some kind of a 
reputation. Union power minister Kalp- 


nath Rai had also reportedly written to 
the chief secretary of Bihar asking for 
talks with the JMM leaders in view of 
the power .shortage in the area. A letter 
which is said to have prompted consider¬ 
able dissent from the chief minister. 

The political game of oneupmanship 
continues. Other than the sharp division 
between the politicians in the north and 
south of the state, is the BJP as a case in 
point. While maintaining that a Jhark¬ 
hand state was not exactly desirable, it 
has also said that it would fight fora sepa¬ 
rate Vananchal carved out of Chhota- 


napgpur and Santhal Parganas. "We are 
waging a relentless battle in the area. 
They have a separate identity and we 
will fight for it," said Ram Dev Ram, 
MP from Palamu. 

So, Chavan has done it—unwittingly 
perhaps — and has one more troubled 
spot on his hands. He tried salvaging his 
position, but by now it seems beyonnii 
damage control. • 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mixed resufts 

Taking stock of India *s gains at the non-aligned summit 


i f the tenth summit of the Non- 
Aligned Movement (NAM) held at 
Jakarta, Indonesia, from 1-6 Septem¬ 
ber showed that the movement has out¬ 
lived the Cold War, it also demonstrated 
that survival will be tougher now. 

With the world now dominated by a 
single power, the United States, to 
which several NAM members are 
beholden, prospects did not seem bright 
for the summit when it began. "We did 
not go with any high expectations," said 
ah official who accompanied Prime 
Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao to Jakarta. 


ed the closing session. 

On the positive side, the summit put 
the demand for democratising the UN 
Security Council on the global agenda, 
even if this created some discord. 
Although the 108 members of NAM 
make up almost two-thirds of the UN, 
the Council remains frozen in the Cold 
War stale with five of its 1.5 members 
enjoying permanent status and veto 
powers. Global equations have 
changed. But to tilt the balance in its 
favour, the US got a pliable Russia to 
replace the erstwhile Soviet Union as 



Narasimha Rao addfsslm thm non-alHiwKi s ummit; d#llvrlng liMilG*>iw »sGg> 

The movement had ground to a halt. |lll ' . V J 

And the fact that it has no secretarial, rob- Ilf * M 

bed it of any sense of continuity. It is 
only while voting at the United Nations SK 

in New York that comes any- 
way. "The enormous interest shown at 
Jakarta was a positive sign," the official 

Two sticky points almost broke up 
the meet. The NAM stand on human 

rights violations in the ethnic war in Pakistsill PrimO 

Bosnia-Herzegovina and Iraq’s in.sisten- tthmrif 

ce on a reference to the no-fly zone. The Iflinirnlmr riawaz anariT 

Islamic countries, acting as an informal met wKh his Indian 
bloc, wanted NAM to express support COUntonart at 1*1*—t a. 

for the Muslims in Bosnia-Mer^egovina^ „ latardeclarad that 
The matter remaned unresolved 

because the summit could not go along tn0 hMI 006110 

with Yugoslavia on this issue. As for the **S0tb0Ck** tO thO* 

Iraqi demand, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia K^GiafM ia 

vetoed any reference to the issue in the " ™ 

summit document. Such was his discom- tWO C0lllltn00 

fort that the Indian Prime Minister skipp- mmmmmmmmmm 


one of the five. India wants the perman¬ 
ent membership widened to reflect new 
equations. 

But China, one of the five, fears that 
this might lead to Japan’s entry into the 
body. And others who would havie a case 
for inclusion on the plea of regional 
representation, would te India, Germa¬ 
ny, Brazil and Nigeria. 

Among other positive results were 
the condemnation of terrorism in all its 
manifestations, which was a triumph for 
India and Tunisia in the context of recent 
events. And even though Pakistan raised 
the Kashmir issue at the summit—viola¬ 
ting the norm that bilateral disputes 
should be resolved bilaterally — India 
remained stoically hopeful of improv¬ 
ing its relations with its neighbour. 

Rao and Pakistani Prime Minister, 
Nawaz Sharif, had met for 75 minutes 
over breaktast at Jakarta to carry on 
from where their foreign secretaries had 
left off in New Delhi. But Sharif later 
declared that the meeting had been a "set¬ 
back" to the dialogue. India sees his pes¬ 
simism as a stand for Pakistan’s domes¬ 
tic consumption. 

Rao had more cause for contentment. 
There was fulsome praise for India’s 
stand on human rights in an article in Sri 
Lanka's Daily Observer on 9 Septem¬ 
ber. The piece praised the Indian Prime 
Minister for his stand on human rights 
issues which went to the heart of Third 
World countries faced with threats of 
interference from the West. "Perhaps, 
the only useful purpose that NAM could 
do at this stage is to rally round Mr Rao’s 
call and put maximum pressure on the 
West," said the article. 

"India had taken the position at the 
summit that human rights standards be 
interpreted according to a country’s 
level of social development," said an 
official in the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO). By this reasoning, human rights 
abuses wouldn’t be viewed on the same 
terms as in say, China or the US, but in 
relative terms. 

This found wide approval at Jakarta, 
and has given the developing nations yet 
another rallying point against the West. 
Perhaps for lack of anything better to 
do. • 
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This year's Ganeshotsav in Bombay 
underlined the popular focus of the 
festival 


There was dancing on the 
streets the day they brought the 
god home. The last day of 
August was the first day of the 
ten-day-long celebration of 
Ganeshotsav. And this year 
being the centenary of the 
sarvajanik (community) Gane¬ 
shotsav started by Lokmanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, there was 
every reason to step up the cele¬ 
brations and pump up the 
volume. 

On a rain-swept day, the idols were brought to homes 
and to the local community pandals. In Girgaum, the heart 
of Maharashtrian Bombay, pious housewives cooked up a 
feast that started with the simple varan-bhaat (dal and 
rice) and ended with the delicious modak (sweetmeat). 

Elsewhere, the famous Bombay traffic seemed to have 
ground to a halt and for once, the pedestrian was king. In 
blue-collar Lalbaug and Parel, labourers took over the 
street as they carried aloft the idol of their beloved Ganpati. 

Suddenly, the schisms in the human flock became rele¬ 
gated to the level of mere academic debate. Hindu, Muslim 
or cosmopolitan Bombay wanted no part of that, on this 
day at least. Film songs competed wiA Punjabi bhangra 
music as successive groups vied to outdance each other. 
And as the boys pleaded for a louder, more frenzied beat, 
the Muslim boys from Nasik, who beat the dholkis (drums) 
were more than happy to oblige. 


N ewspaper editorials commented caustically on the 
‘commercialisation’ of the festival. "The Sarvajanik 
Ganeshotsav, which was evolved in the last century, has 
become a commercial and money-making business for the 
organisers and a medium of publicity for companies and 
financial institutions," bemoaned one, reeling off stagger¬ 
ing statistics: R$ 2S crore would be spent in Bombay alone 
fw the ten-day long celebrations; the tallest idol in the city, 
27 feet high, installed at Grant Road, cost Rs 25,000. Such 
commercial organisations as the Saraswat Cooperative 
Bank, Tata Oil Mills and the Malhoira group's Supermaxx 
had pm up their banners at various strategic locations with 
an eyiif.|o the main chance. 

Froi0;mrni/ to SupNmaxx, the celebrations had indeed 

comeilo^way. 
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in the evening. 
And the Telegraph 
every morning. 
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In 1892, Tilak had introduced the community element 
to a popular Hindu festival. It is unclear whether his inten¬ 
tion was to unite the Hindus against the Muslims (the Hin¬ 
dus, he believed, had no common platfonn on which to 
come together) or Indians against the British. But there is 
reason to believe that this was the Lokmanya’s answer to 
the blanket ban on large public gatherings imposed by the 
colonial rulers. 

"The god who was once restricted to those amongst the 
white-collar classes, is now being wttfshipped in every 
house with pomp and grandeur," Tilak wrote in an editori¬ 
al in the Kesri, to commemorate the first anniversary of the 
Sarvajanik Ganeshotsav. "People who used to sit in gossip 
sessions, waste away in gutters after consuming liquor, cre¬ 
ate hell for their wives and children or pass time listening 
to songs at the tiamasha, now spend their time in the wor¬ 
ship of and singing bhn/nnr to Lord Ganesh." 


P redictably, the spotlight was on the Keshavji Naik 
chawls, a cluster of six two-storey buildings in Gir- 
gaum. This was the one-time home of I^yanji (as in Ana- 
ndji), the social reformer and historian Prabhodhankar Tha- 
kare (his son Bal not only changed the spelling of his last 
name as a tribute to his favourite British novelist but also 
chose to launch his own special brand of fascism from ano¬ 
ther locality in Dadar) and the poet Keshavsut. It was here 
that the first sarvtyanik celebration was held in response to 
the Lokmanya's plea. 

Donning the self-conscious garb of history (legend has 
it that Veer Savarkar used the cimwls as ahide-out to smug¬ 
gle in a cache of pistols), the chenvl residents have created a 
19th-centuTy wada (palace), complete with plaster of Paris 
pillars and arches. 

. Chairman of the festival committee and a flight purser 
by profession, Vinod Salute points out that the cost of 
abating this fabulous model is Rs 2.25 lakh. But no one is 
OMiqilaining. "We wanted to make it a memorable event," 
says Satpute. The Ganesh idol here comes home not in a 
handcaft or a tnifk, but in apo/kAt held aloft by proud bea¬ 
rers in^esAwa costume. It is an idol that has bm moulded 
the fiMith generation of the More family, not an inch 
dianged ftiMp;|)eh ancestors’ model of 1893. 
















FOR THE PEOPLE 

It was Lokmanya Tilak who first gave the 
festival its coiomttiii^ appeal. Today, the 
Muslim, the Hindu, the housewife and the whore 
are eqi^y involvd in the celebrations around 
the elephant-headed deity 
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HOME AGAIN 

The celebrants have walked and 
danced their fill during the ten-day 
long event, and are probably glad 
to rest But as they invoke the god 
to return soon, the next year seems 
a long way off 



P ride is writ large also on the faces of the residents of 
Kamathipura, Bombay's red-light area. Many of the 
women who ply their trade there come from Karnataka and 
Nepal, but that does not deter them from eagerly setting up 
their own community pandals. "We don’t keep idols in the 
house." explains one. "Because our homes are dirty." In 
fact, most of the women do not even run a kitchen for the 
same reason. 

But that does not stop these highly religious women 
from invoking the blessings of the elephant-headed deity. 
In the houses, iVidhanda (business) as usual. But outside, 
in the crammed by-lanes, the evening arti is an obligation 
that must be fulfilled at all costs. 

It is dusk when the immersions begin to the evocative 
cry of "Canpati bapa morya, purcha varshi loukar ya,” 
(Oanpati, come again next year). Many of the idols have 
been immersed earlier on, ^ it is only, the larger commu¬ 
nity Ganpatis who will m^t dieir watery end on the last 
day. The dancers are weaiy, and the housewives probably 
relieved that the protracted festivities are drawing to an end. 

Next year is still a long'w^y off end as night falls on the 
city that never sleeps, the god of prosperity seems to smile 
benevolently. • 
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■ Happy days 

T he corridors of North 
Block always look 
gloomy. But the mood of the 
officials at the finance 
ministry these days, is rather 
upbeat The economic 
reforms seemed to be 


chugging along fine on its 



North Block; ftoflnitely 
upboat 

prescribed tracks. The 
inflation rate was down to 
about 7.75 per cent, last 
week. The rainfall has at last 
been good, with the promise 
of record production in some 
commodities. The securities 
scam has not affected the 
finance ministry to the 
extent that it was feared it 
might. 

With these positive signs, 
the officials at the ministry 
are confident that 
negotiating for the extended 
fund facility (EFF) loan with 
the International Monetary ” 
Fund (IMF) by next March, 
shouldn’t be a problem. The 
formalities will be 
completed in two months’ 
time. 

Now, it is for the ministry 
to have strict control over the 
government’s expenditure 
through the year. If we are 
able to contain the fiscal 
deficit to five per cent of the 
Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP), as was stated in the 
budget, and maintain the low 
inflation rate, most troubles 
would be over. ^ 

But, is being able to 
negotiate Ipans with the 
IMF, the cure of all ills? 
’’No," comes the answer 
from (surprise, surprise) an 
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American professor. Dr 
Douglas Lamont, of 
Northwestern University. 
"The IMF programme has 
not worked in other 
countries.! anj not very 
optimistic about its success 
in India as well," the 
professor told The Economic 
Times last week. 

He also cautions about 


going global. "All sectors 
should not be opened up all 
at once. Selective opening 
should be done," he says. 

But on the whole, he is quite 
happy about the direction 
India has taken in the reform 
programme. He says that the 
international community has 
noticed the changes taking 
place in India. All he warns 


us about, is too much 
dependence on international 
loans. 

■ Theblgplcture 

I nterest in taking over the 
sick Uptron Colour 
Picture Tubes Ltd has 
definitely flagged. But at 
one stage, both BPL and 
Videocon were prospective 
buyers. 

Not for long, as the two 
companies dropped out of 
the race to acquire Uptron at 
almost the same lime. BPL 
believes that Uptron is so far 
gone, that it is practically 
dead. And BPL simply does 
not have the kind of funds 
required to bring Uptron 
back to life. 

As for Videocon, there are 
whispers that the ruling BJP 
government in Uttar Pradesh 
pressured the company into 
pulling out. Incidentally, 
Uptron was set up by the UP 
government. 

Which leaves only Satish 
Kaura of Samtcl in the fray. 
But his proximity to the 
Congress(I) may end up with 
his bid being scuttled. 

So much for mixing 
business with politics. 

■ Avlntageyear 

I t has been an excellent 
year for the Rourkela Steel 
Plant (RSP). In fact, the best 
its had in 14 years. The 
current financial year shows 
that production reached 106 
per cent of its original target. 

Factors responsible: 
emphasis on conserving 
energy reduced 
consumption by 14 per cent; 
specific identificafion of 
problem areas and the 
improvement of technology 
in operations. 

Moreover, the installation 
of a captive power plant did 
nothing to hun production. 

Perhaps as a means of 
rewarding itself, the 
company is now embarking 
on an ambitious 
modernisation programme. 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Good Mws and tad mws f6r Hartliad Mehta 

• Compared to the past few days, 9 
September was bright and sunny in 
Bombay. The Esplanade Court was 
teeming with people—lawyers, officials 
from the enforcement directorate, police 
constables, journalists and Harshad 
Mehta. Rumours were doing the rounds 
that Mehta would finally be out of custody that day. 

Well, it almost happened. 

The chief metropolitan magistrate did grant him 
conditional bail. But Mehta had to return to his cell in 
Byculla jail, as he was still under judicial custody because 
of the corruption charges in the Krishnamurthy case. By 
the time this appears, and if his lawyers have managed to 
deposit the Rs 7.5 lakh surety and the Rs 5 lakh 
non-refundable deposit, Mehta would have slept a few 
nights in his house. After 97 days m custody, it would be 
quite a change for him. 

And his days in custody, he will not forget. Altogether, 
he has been interrogated for about 600 hours by the various 
investigating agencies. During this ordeal, he is reported 
to have suffered from a bout of jaundice (though his 
doctors in Delhi claimed that the illness was due to slow 
poisoning), a short nervous breakdown and mental torture 
(one of his lawyers says that he was locked in a small room 
with two air-conditioners going full-blast for hours 
together). 

So, is all that finally over for him? And will he now 
really help the agencies in tracing the missing loot? Well, 
being released on bail will still mean reporting to the 
enforcement directorstte from 10 am to 6 pm. He cannot 
leave Bombay without permission. Now, as his properties 
have also been attached by the custodian, he obviously 
can’t do anything without the court’s permission. 

Well, the only difference will be that he can sleep in his 
own bed and eat his favourite Gujarati dishes. 
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RAJAN PlLLAl 

THE 

CO OKIE CRUIVIB I£S 

Tension at Britannia, as questions are asked about its real ownership 




T hese are hard days for the non¬ 
resident Indian (NRI) millio¬ 
naires who came calling to our 
shores in the 1980s. Manu 
Chhabria is involved in a pro¬ 
longed war of attrition with younger bro¬ 
ther Kishorc. Vijay Mallya, who chose 
voluntarily to become an NRI, is fight¬ 
ing off rumours that he faces a cash 
crunch. 

And now, Rajan Pillai, the high- 
profile, socially ambitious, cashew 
trader-tumed-biscuit baron finds the 
going rough. Last week. Pillai chaired 
Britannia’s annual general meeting 
(ACM) in Calcutta in circumstances 
that were distinctly dodgy. His manag¬ 
ing director, Sunil Alagh, spent his lime 
staring at the ceiling. His outspoken 
wife, Gopika (also known as Nina), was 
quoted as telling the press that the afore- 
mdhlioned Alagh had been fired. His par¬ 
tners from French biscuit giant BSN, 
sat grimly through the entire meeting, 
rather like country gentlemen who had 
been forced to attend the funeral of a 
man they didn’t particularly like. And 
Pillai himself was not his dazzling, Dorn 
Perignon-proferring self. A devastating 
three-part scries in Calcutta’s Business 
Standard appeared to have taken its toll 
of his confidence. And though he was, 
by turns, angry and boastful, he was har¬ 
dly the triumphant Pillai of the 1980s. 

The tension spilled over into the 
board meeting that followed the AGM. 
A day later, Alagh’s designation ceased 
to have any meaning as Britannia dis¬ 
solved the office of the managing direc¬ 
tor. A chairman’s office took over execu¬ 
tive responsibility. And a grave BSN 
team flew back to France to consult with 
their top management over what the 
French have taken to calling the Pillai 
problem. 

Pillai remained off-limits to much of 
the press. He parried reporters’ ques¬ 


see them as problems. Nevertheless, to 
any outside observer, he did look like a 
man who was under siege. 

The most immediate of his problems 
concerned his relationship with Ross 
Johnson, the man who Pillai once 
acknowledged as his mentor. 

Johnson is a controversial, charisma¬ 
tic figure who made the cover of Time 
magazine when he attempted a manage¬ 
ment buy-out of RJR Nabisco, onoof the 
world’s largest multinationals. As it tur¬ 
ned out, the buy-out failed and RJR 
Nabisco was taken over by Kolberg, Kra¬ 
vis. Roberts (KKR). 

But his relationship with Pillai pre¬ 
dated his Nabisco pha.se. Johnson was 
then chief executive of Standard 
Brands, a large food company, when he 
took a liking to Pillai, who ran a relative¬ 
ly small proces.sed food operation in 
Singapore. Later, Standard Brands mer¬ 
ged with Nabisco. 

It was Johnson who took Pillai to Lon¬ 
don and made him a 20 per cent share¬ 
holder in a new company called Nabisco 
Commodities — the rest of the equity 
was held by Nabisco. As the entire 
cashew-buying function of Nabisco was 
yansferred to this new entity, it had no 
difficulty in generating profits and Pil- 
lai’s 20 per cent soon increased in value. 

So fond w^s Johnson of Pillai, that 
Nabisco even bought him a house in Lon¬ 
don and agreed to sell it to him at a favou¬ 
rable price at some future date. All of 
this was symptomatic of Johnson’s 
style. One could argue that a huge multi¬ 
national like Nabisco had no reason to 
give Pillai a 20 per cent stake in a compa¬ 
ny that effectively did Nabisco* s own 
purchasing. (Perhaps some of these pur¬ 
chases came from Parag^^n, a company 
in which Pillai had an interest.) 

In the best-selling Barjbarians At The 
Gate, about the takeover of RJR 
Nabisco, Johnson’s tendency to be gene- 


tions before being dragged away by his 
wife (who is also a director of the compa¬ 
ny), would not take Sunday’s calls, 
would not provide detailed rebuttals to 
Business Standard's serious allegations 
and contented himself with expressions 
of outrage at not having been consulted 
over the Business Standard exposes. 
(For the record, the paper says, it did try 
to get in touch with him and even left a 
note at his Calcutta hotel. It was Pillai 
who chose not to respond.) 

W hy had Pillai lost the quick patter 
and the ebony-like sheen that has 
marked his dealings with the press? In 
Calcutta’s corporate circles, there was 
speculation that he had swung from too 
many trapezes for too long without a net. 

Business Standard listed several of 
his problems. Pillai did not deny any of 
them, but only claimed that he did not 
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rous at company expense finds frequent 
mention. "A few million dollars are oft¬ 
en lost in the sands of time," he would 
respond each time an expense was 
questioned. 

Even so, Pillai seems to have done par¬ 
ticularly well out of his friendship with 
Johnson. Few other Nabisco executives 
got as good a deal as he did. And Pillai's 
friends did okay too. In Barbarians At 
The Gate, Johnson’s tendency to bank¬ 
roll sports stars is referred to. For the 
most part, these decisions were 
uncontroversial, but eyebrows were rais¬ 
ed when he financed a tennis player, 
who was hardly a household name in 
America. 

The tennis player was Vijay Amritraj, 
one of Pillai’s closest friends, who is 
now a director of Britannia. 

W hen Johnson lost control of RJR 
Nabisco, Pillai produced an agree¬ 
ment that gave him the option to pur¬ 
chase Nabisco's Asian subsidiaries at a 
prc-delcrmined price. Johnson’s succes¬ 
sors failed to prove that there was any 
impropriety in this agreement or that it 
had b^n backdated. 

Now, all Pillai had to do was to find 


the funds to buy the subsidiaries. He had 
access to some funds. His 20 per cent in 
Nabisco Commodities had been sofd 
back to the parent company at a huge pro¬ 
fit. One unconfirmed estimate says that 
the price was 2.5 million dollars. 

But where was he going to get the rest 
of the money? The official Pillai respon¬ 
se has always been that it came from 
associates. Whenever charts are drawn 
of Pillai’s complicated holdings, the 
final layer is always referred to as *Rajan 
Pillai and associates’. 

But who are these associates, who so 
generously offered him the funds he 
required to project himself as a multina¬ 
tional industrialist? Pillai did not volun¬ 
teer the information, and the business 
glossies, infatuated by his dazzling per¬ 
sonal style, never probed too hard. 

Then, Pillai had a problem. These 
associates sued. It turned out that they 
were not satisfied with the figures he 
was offering them. So, they asked a 
Singapore court to appoint an indepen¬ 
dent auditor for Pillai’s books. Pillai 
fought and lost the case (he may appeal). 
And respected auditors. Peat Marwick, 
have been asked to examine his accounts. 

They also sued in London. In that 


jlPillai needs to 
And US$30 
million to buy oat 
former mentor 
Ross Johnson and 
another US$ 15 
million to pay 
back his tense 
partners at BSN 


I case, they said that they were dissatisfi¬ 
ed with the kind of return Pillai was pro¬ 
viding on their capital, and they wanted 
to get out of their relationship. Appa¬ 
rently, their original agreement with the 
NRI tycoon paired them to buy him 
out if they so desired at a pre-determined 
figure of around 30 million dollars. Pil¬ 
lai is fighting this case as well, though 
judging by his few statements to the 
press after the Britannia ACM, he is 
now reconciled to having to find the 30 
million dollars. 

But the most interesting consequence 
of the lawsuits is that we finally found 
out who these mysterious associates, 
who came out of nowhere bearing mill¬ 
ions of dollars soon after Johnson lost 
control of RJR Nabisco, really were. 

It turns out that it was Ross Johnson 
all along. 

S o, who owns Britannia? Pillai or 
Ross Johnson? The answer is: nei¬ 
ther. The structure of Pillai’s holdings is 
so complicated that it is doubtful if anyo¬ 
ne, except Pillai himself, really under¬ 
stands it. 

Let us take Britannia, because Pillai is 
frequently regarded as its proprietor. In 
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reality, a company called Associated 
Biscuits (ABIL) owns just over 38 per 
cent of the Indian entity’s equity. ABIL 
was one of the Nabisco subsidiaries that 
Pillai purchased after the takeover. At a 
later stage, he diluted his own equity in 
ABIL. 

The position now is that ABIL is own¬ 
ed 50 per cent by BSN. the French multi¬ 
national that is number two to Nabisco 
in the international biscuit business. Pil¬ 
lai controls the other 50 per cent through 
a company called BHPL. In other 
words, he controls about 19 per cent of 
Britannia, and the French control an 
equal percentage. 

But he doesn’t own all of BHPL 
either Thirty-six per cent of that compa¬ 
ny is owned by outside shareholders and 
64 per cent is owned by another holding 
company called BIPL. Pillai controls 
BIPL, so you could argue that he owns 
64 per cent of 19 per cent of Britannia. 
(Around 11 or 12 percent.) 

But even that would be wrong, 
because he doesn’t own all of BIPL 
either. 

So who docs? 

That is the key question. Because 
BIPL is the company owned by Pillai 
and associates. That’s right, the compa¬ 
ny in which Ross Johnson’s group turns 
out to^own 30 million dollars worth of 
equity. 

Is Pillai the majority shareholder in 
BIPL? Docs the Johnson group own 
more of the equity than he does? 

Nobody really knows. All that is clear 
is that his connection to BIPL comes 
through another holding company call¬ 
ed Pacific Tallon. Business Standard 
suggests that there are five more layers 
of holding companies above Pacific Tal- 
lon, and that the trail ends with a Liberi¬ 
an company. 

Does Pillai own all of Pacific Tallon, 
or all of the other companies? 

He has never explained. And when 
Sunday tried to ask him, he wouldn’t 
return our calls. But Business Standard 
suggests that he has other partners in the 
other companies. 

So, when you get down to it, Pillai per¬ 
sonally probably owns around four per 
cent of Britannia. 

T hat, at least, is part of the problem. Pil- 
lai’s style is proprietorial. He made 
his initial impact in India by consorting 
with the likes of Adi Godrej and Nusli 
Wadia. Consequently, some people 
believed that he was in the same financi¬ 
al league as them. 



THjE PILLAISl A dazzling social St 

struck off the A-list 


And certainly, Indian visitors to Lon¬ 
don were entertained in a style that even 
Swraj Paul and the Hindujas were never 
able to match. There would be fancy lun¬ 
ches at expensive, if slightly vulgar, Itali¬ 
an restaurants like Cecconi's, intimate 
dinner parties at Anton Mossiman’s Bel¬ 
gravia Club and dancing at Annabel’s. 

But, of course, Pillai was never a first- 
division millionaire. Even today, the 
exact extent of his fortune remains a 
mystery, so do the sources of his funds. 
It is clear, however, that much of the 
high-rolling is debited to companies. 
And as he doesn’t really own these com¬ 
panies, his partners and shareholders arc 
less than delighted at having to subsidise 
the strawberries and champagne at Wim¬ 
bledon each summer. 

It was compulsions of this nature that 
led Pillai to sell his London house (at a 
vast profit over the price he paid 
Nabisco for it), and to move to more 
down-market Singapore, where the 
expenses were much more manageable. 
In India, of course, theife was Britannia 
to pick up the bills. The chairman moved 
into a bungalow on Bombay' s Worli Sea- 
face and hired India’s classiest decorator 
to do it up. He suggested to the company 
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that there was this rather nice farmhouse 
on the outskirts of Delhi, that was worth 
purchasing for his use. All this, for a 
man who is supposed to be an NRI! 

The lifestyle was central to Pillai’s 
operations. His associations with the 
Wadias and the Godrejs ended with 
much bitterness on both sides. Nusli 
Wadia will not have him in his house 
today. And Parmeshwar Godrej, who 
served as the Pillais’ introduction to 
Bombay society, has scratched them off 
her party list after Rajan took the Coca 
Cola deal away from her husband, Adi. 

But if the A-list no longer entertains 
the Pillais, it hardly matters. So dazzling 
is their hospitality, so luxurious is their 
style, that there is no shortage of people 
who are willing to sipCristal at their piy- 
ties. Two years ago, they had the Satish 
Shartnas so much in their thrall that 
there was speculation that they were 
only a canape away from the Gandhis. 

Nothing came of this hope. (Appa¬ 
rently, Sonia Gandhi was less than thrill¬ 
ed by the Pillais and their style.) And 
even the Sharmas are not such close bud¬ 
dies any longer. No matter. These days, 
the Pillais celebrate among the Sharad 
Pawar set in the capital’s chi chi circles. | 


And the defence minister itnuuns Ril- 
lai’s close friend aqd supporter. 

This is a considerable achievement 
because Pillai has fallen oat with two 
other Pawar buddies: Nusli Wadia and 
Vijay Mallya. Despite their hostility, 
Pawar continues to back Rajan Pillai. ^ 

T he razzle-dazzle impressed BSN, 
when the French first entered into 
their alliance with the biscuit baroh. 
They even collaborated with Pillai in the 
second stage of his takeover of 
Nabisco’s operations, when he took 
over the multinational’s operations in 
Singapore, Malaysia, Hong Kong and 
New Zealand. 

The problem then, was that Pillai did 
not have the money to put up his stake. 
So, banks financed the purchase on the 
understanding that he would repay 
them. As it turned out, Pillai was unable 
to make good on a loan of 15 million 
dollars. 

He turned to the French for help. BSN 
paid the 15 million dollars. According to 
banking sources, Pillai agreed to repay 
the 15 million to BSN by 29 August, 
1992. If he couldn't do so, then, he pro¬ 
mised, he would hand over equity in a 
company called BBHPL. 

The significance of BBHPL is this: 
while India's Britannia is owned by 
ABIL, all the other international compa¬ 
nies are controlled by BBHPL, in which 
Pillai and the French have equal shares. 
If Pillai handed BBHPL equity over to 
BSN, then he would in effect be handing 
over control of all the international ope¬ 
rations because the French would have a 
majority shareholding. 

It is clear that Pillai has not been able 
to repay the 15 million dollars to BSN. 
Apparently, he has offered the French, 
equity in the New Zealand subsidiary 
instead. Predictably, BSN has said no, it 
wants shares in the holding company. 

During his brief meeting with newsm¬ 
en after the Calcutta AGM, Pillai conced¬ 
ed that he owed 15 million dollars to the 
French. But he denied that he had ever 
agreed to a 29 August cut-off date. And 
he insisted that he would not default on 
that contmitment. 

Clearly, Pillai does not have the 15 
million dollars. So, when he says that he 
will not ‘default’, does he mean that he 
will hand over BBHPL equity? Or will 
he borrow from Peter to pay Paul? 

Pillai did not say. 

B ut the deterioration in relations with 
the French goes deeper than the 
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commitment over the IS million dollars 
that Pillai doe& not have. At the AGM, 
BSN executives were grave and tight- 
lipped, and it was rumoured that they 
were flying back to Paris to discuss futu¬ 
re strategy with Antoine Riboud, their 
chairman. 

The French give the impression of 
being country gentlemen, who would be 
more at home at a chateau on the Giron¬ 
de. sipping from a good bottle of Leovil- 
le. But those who know them say that 
they are hard-headed professionals, who 
will not shrink from a fight. 

Over the last year, they have been dis¬ 
turbed by what they see as Pillai’s perso¬ 
nalised style of management, and pertur¬ 
bed by the operations of the company’s 
export division. 

Originally, BSN had not intended to 
exercise any executive control over Indi¬ 
a's Britannia and were quite content to 
deal with Sunil Alagh, a long-time Bri¬ 
tannia executive, who Pillai hand¬ 
picked to be managing director. Clearly, 
they had some respect for Alagh because 
he was invited to various international 
BSN conferences, and they gave him the 
ultimate accolade of being invited to 
slay with them in their homes. 

Though nobody will say much about 
this on the record, it is clear that Pillai 


I felt that Alagh was getting too close to 
the French. As BSN and the Pillai-Ross 
Johnson combine have equal shares in 
Britannia. Alagh was under no obliga¬ 
tion to choose one of the two major share¬ 
holders. But that wasn’t how Pillai saw 
it. In his view, Alagh worked for him, 
and the less he had to do with the French 
the better. 

According to Britannia executives, 
matters came to a head a month ago. 
when Pillai tried to find ways of firing 
Alagh. Technically, a director can only 
be fired at a general meeting of the com¬ 
pany’s shareholders. And only the board 
can strip a managing director of his 
powers. 

So, Pillai found a way around this. He 
kept Alagh in place, but took all execu¬ 
tive authority away from him and routed 
it through the chairman’s office. 

It was this decision that really perturb¬ 
ed the French. What was Pillai trying to 
hide? Why didn’t he want a professional 
at the head of the company? A BSN dele¬ 
gation flew to Bombay, met lawyers and 
tried to plan strategy. 

And yet, Pillai had played his cards so 
well that there was little that the French 
could do. BSN had three directors on the 
Britannia board, there were some execu¬ 
tive directors and nearly everybody else 


was a Pillai appointee. 

There was old friend, Vijay Amritraj. 
Gopika ('Nina’) Pillai was a director. 
The Pillais’ buddy. Colonel Bhawani 
Singh (alias Bubbles Jaipur) was ano¬ 
ther director. And two eminent profes¬ 
sionals — banker P.C.D. Nambiar and 
lawyer J. Gagrat — were thought to be 
sympathetic to Pillai. 

At the marathon board meeting that 
followed the AGM, the French made 
their position known. But they were out- 
numtered and outvoted. The bqard gave 
Pillai everything he wanted. The office 
of managing director was dissolved. 
Alagh’s authority was at an end. Pillai 
would run Britannia his way. 

B ut, of course, that isn’t the end of the 
story. A businessman of modest 
means, who is feuding with his principal 
benefactor and who is up to his neck in 
debt is hardly in a position to take on the 
world’s second-largest food multinatio¬ 
nal. Pillai cannot hope to win in the long 
run. 

And there arc other problems in the 
short run. Among them, is an FIR filed 
by the Delhi Special Police establish¬ 
ment with deputy superintendent of poli¬ 
ce. K.L. Bansal, as the investigating offi¬ 
cer. The FIR names Pillai, his wife 


THE PHARAOH AND HIS MYSTERIOUS PYRAMID 
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The problems 
mount 


■ Pillai is engaged in litigation 
with Ross Johnson 

■ He has problems with 
partners BSN 

■ He has effectively fired 
Britannia’s MD 

■ A deal for Saudi Arabian 
money is on hold 

■ He is being investigated by 
theCBI 
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TENSION: At the Calcutta AGM, it was clear diat the board had split between Pillai and BSN 


Gopika (‘Nina*) and other associates. It 
alleges that the accused entered into a 
conspiracy to defraud the Singapore 
branch of the Indian Overseas Bank of 
large sums of money, that could run into 
crores. 

The case relates to the opening of a let¬ 
ter of credit for cashew exports. Appa¬ 
rently, the cashews were never 
exported, but Pillai’s company kept the 
money. 

Asked by the press whether he was 
being investigated by the CBI, Pillai clai¬ 
med ignorance, a strange response in 
light of the fact that the case had featured 
on the front page of the Indian Express 
as recently as 17 May, 1992. Though to 
be fair, his exact reply was that the CBI 
had not contacted him. This may be true. 
But the FIR is there for all to see. Two 
more FIRs are said to be in the works, as 
is a Letter Rogatory to Singapore. 

Then there is the Coca Cola problem. 
Pillai’s big dream is to oversee the return 
of Coke to India. He insists that his pro¬ 
ject will go on-stream early next year, a 
somewhat optimistic view as even the 
capacity of the project has not been deci¬ 
ded, and no construction has begun on 
the factory. 

Moreover, when Pillai took the pro¬ 
ject away from Adi Godrej, his ace in the 
hole was said to be his friendship with 
Ross Johnson, who knows the bosses at 
Coke because both are Atlanta-based. 
The Ross Johnson connection could 


now be a handicap, and Business Stan¬ 
dard reports that two Indian business 
houses have contacted Coke on the 
assumption that the deal with Pillai is off. 

D espite these problems, Pillai tried to 
come across as upbeat at the Cal¬ 
cutta AGM. His main grouse was that 
Business Standard had not contacted 
him. (A charge the paper denies.) But he 
was hard-pressed to deny the substance 
of the allegations. Yes, he was being 
sued for 30 million dollars by Ross John¬ 
son. Yes, he owed 15 million dollars to 
the French. But he would manage to pay 
everybody. 

I How? An incredulous press wanted 
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to know where he was going to find the 
money from. His answer was vintage Pil¬ 
lai: "1 have the money. I bought Britan¬ 
nia with my own money." 

In the light of what we now know 
about who really bought Britannia, tha) 
response demonstrated breathtaking 
chutzpah. 

So, what will Pillai do? The betting is 
that he has only two options. One is to 
find a new financier — negotiations 
with Saudi Arabia's A1 Bar^a group 
are said to be in progress, though a Singa¬ 
pore court has put a spanner in the 
works. The other is to dispose of some 
assets. He could easily get rid of Malay¬ 
sia, Hong Kong and Singapore subsidia¬ 
ries. He might even have to part with the 
larger New Zealand company. 

But whatever happens, Pillai is unlike¬ 
ly to agree to give up the Indian opera¬ 
tions. The Pillais have invested too 
much in India to let it all slip through 
their fingers. And they will fight to 
retain control. 

But then, the French aren't going to 
give up easily either. So, the battle for 
Britannia could get messier. That venera¬ 
ble old raj company wii^h a name that 
harks back to the era wheti Britannia rul¬ 
ed the waves is about to be transformed. 

The way things are going, Britannia 
may have to waive the rules. • 

B m m lmw/tMcutlm 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

NOTHING FAILS 

UKE SUCCESS 

The Videsh Sanchar J^igam Limited's excellent performance is 
the biggest obstacle in its expansion plans 


I f it is faster now to 
reach your busi¬ 
ness partner in 
Singapore or chea¬ 
per to send a messa¬ 
ge to a shipping company 
in New York, thank one 
person. Brijendra K. Syn- 
gal. He became the mana¬ 
ging director of Videsh 
Sanchaf Nigam Limited 
(VSNL, or overseas com¬ 
munication service) 15 
months ago, and since 
then, things have been 
moving fast. 

Except that the pace 
has hurt the babus of the 
department of telecom¬ 
munications (DoT). [n 
1986, VSNL and the 
Mahanagar Telephone 
Nigam Limited (MTNL) 
were carved out of it and 
given autonomy. But 
DoT is hiding behind the 
terms of the original tri¬ 
furcation to curb VSNL’s 
enterprise. Expansion 
plans are being delayed. 
And permission to enter 
new areas has been 
refused. 

Syngal is unhappy 
with these developments. 
He told Sunday, bluntly: 
"All this talk of liberalisa¬ 
tion is still on paper. If a 
subscriber wants a con¬ 
nection to Mount Eve¬ 
rest, I must be able to pro¬ 
vide it. But instead, the 
government has refused 
permission, to several 
companies. 1 feel we are 
still living in a 
licence-permit-quota raj. 




liberalisation is still on 
paper...! feel we are still 
living in a 

licence-pemiit*quota n^" 


Strong sentiments, but 
not entirely misplaced. 
Syngal was recalled from 
the International Mariti¬ 
me Satellite Organisation 
(INMARSAT) in Lon¬ 
don, after nine years, 
with a brief to energise 
overseas communica¬ 
tions. These were quite 
bad, then. 

Subscribers complain¬ 
ed that they couldn't 
reach UK or Singapore. 
There was no concept of 
getting a call through in 
the first attempt. And 
there were several ser¬ 
vices attached to a teleph¬ 
one that an owner didn’t 
want, because he had 
come to believe that they 
wouldn’t work. So a 
clean-up began at VSNL. 

The first step was to 
increase the number of 
international lines. When 
Syngal came in, there 
was one international line 
for every 2,000 national 
lines, while the Western 
ratio averaged 1:400. 
Somehow, Syngal crank¬ 
ed up the capacity and 
brought down the ratio to 
1 : 1 , 200 . 

But it soon became 
physically impossible to 
lower that ratio. Last 
week, therefore, VSNL 
contracted Sweden’s 
Ericsson to raise the capa¬ 
city to 11,000 lines (from 
2,800 lines, now) by 
March 1993, 

Next, VSNL sought to 
make a business success 
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of its new earth station at 
Arvi, near Pune. It was, unpreceden¬ 
tedly, commissioned three months in 
advance. And then, the Nigam set out to 
aggressively market this facility to ship¬ 
ping companies. 

In six months, the traffic rose from 12 
minutes a day to 4,000 minutes (it 
breaks even at 1,000 minutes a day). Off 
hours in India are peak times in Califor¬ 
nia or Tokyo. So, VSNL lopped off 30 
per cent from the charges. The incentive 
worked. 

Lastly, Syngal turned his attention to 
data transmission circuits. Banks, soft¬ 
ware companies, export houses and tra¬ 
vel agencies need them for high-speed 
transfer of data. These are super-tech 
money-spinners, but the DoT made no 
headway. 

Eight months ago, Syngal wrested the 
project through persuasion and pressu¬ 
re. And soon, 40 circuits (leased or 
open) were installed in the four metros 
and in Bangalore. 

Presently, VSNL earns Rs 3 crore 
from data transmission circuits alone. 
(Small companies which don't require a 
full-time connection will soon be provid¬ 
ed a switch system.) Syngal sees a full¬ 
blown demand of Rs 1(X) crore. Altoge¬ 
ther, VSNL’s profits have jumped from 
Rs 152.3 crore in 1990-91 to Rs 236.55 
crore in 1991-92. In the same period, 
revenue has also doubled. 

A nywhere else, a profitable corpora¬ 
tion like VSNL would be feted. 
And, with the manufacturing sector 
becoming increasingly susceptible to 
unfair trade laws, the country could be 
logically expected to lay accent on sell¬ 
ing its services abroad. But, as the 
VSNL has discovered, success has been 
its biggest enemy. 

Take the case of ISDN (Integrated 
Service Digital Network). As the name 
suggests, it is a device with multiple 
uses like data transmission, fax, telex, 
and of course, a telephone. VSNL has 
been seeking permission to set up 
ISDN for Indian subscribers. A card 
(or chip) has to be lodged in a telephone 
instrument to link it to the network. But 
DoT has said no. According to a DoT 
official, the memorandum of under¬ 
standing (MOU) signed between the 
government and the Nigam clearly sta¬ 
tes that VSNL can provide such services 
outside the country. They have no busi¬ 
ness dealing with internal 
conununications. 

Whose job is it, then? 


THE VSNL SHOP 


Iapan.iniif|rhtet9^ 

l 4 ler, transfer 

thootiuids Uki^jrm of to in EufO^ and also 

send telex iTiraBiige< 6 >thejrol!nces,WQild«n^ ' 

All this (ukI much more using a single telephone tine. VSNL has the l«y 
to make this executive dream, ted. It comes in a technology pack called the 
Integrated Service Digital Netwuk GSDN). And it is saidUhe-based. 


OTHER TOYS FROM THE NIGAM 


WeilSPaDMTA 
11IANSFERS: Digital data 
circuits are now being 
employed to convey much 
larger volumes of diua, voice 
and video in digitd form 
with a higher ^giiK of 
accuracy and ecoimmy than 
was ever possible. Now, die 
Nigam has data circuits with 
speeds in excess of 64 
kilobytes per second from its 
Bombay gateway (of 
terminal). 


MIELMTMISINISS 
SERVICE: This is a low-cost, 
all-digital, vari^le-speed 
satellite communication 
system. Widi IBS. the user 
cm Unnsmit large volumes 
of digital voice, data, text 
and facsimile, and hold 
videoconferences. 


VOICE MAIL SERVICE This 
will preserve human 
communication thd is vital 
to business. You can leave 
detailed messages for 
colleagues and receive d|eir 
replies too, in the same 
fashion. 


E-MAILSERVICilThe 

global etectriomedMa 
merchange isdahdng in 
importrnoehyOiSNby. 
VSNL haspfovidedthis 
fetyideviaits Safety 
fMidcdswItdiing S^em. It 
is also planning to introduce 
facility for video 
conferences. 


The MTNL’s. But it does not possess 
the technology. Privately, DoT officials 
concede that VSNL has the expertise. 
But they don’t wish to give VSNL my 
more thm it already has. Syngal could 
speak over the head of the DoT, but is 
unwilling to. Right now, he sees no gain 
<n an open confrontation. 

Simil.vly, VSNL has indicated that it 
is in a position to set up cellular teleidio- 
nes in the country. But for this, DoT is 
negotiating only with foreign trmsnatio- 
nals like Motorola. 

Syngal claims to have trained mm- 
power, the necessary infrastructure md 


up to SO per cent of the equipment. But 
E>oT has asked MTNL to provide the 
facility with foreign collaboration. 

Syngal says that the you- 
do-only-this-md not-that attitude is mea¬ 
ningless in these competitive times. He 
wmts the charter of duties to be review¬ 
ed from time to time, and allow orgmisa- 
tions to expand their activities in logical 
directions. 

But all this would erode the powers of 
DoT’s babudom. And, it is their net¬ 
work that is stronger. • 

ItmtvIrHaym/Bombay 
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FESIWAU 


Hie 

good, 

the 
better 
andthe 
best 


On the fringe of the 
festival at Edinburgh 
were some exciting 
contributions from the 
subcontinent 


f it's August, it must be Edinbur¬ 
gh. Only here, in the heart of Scot¬ 
land, docs the show really go on 
— and on. Night or day, rain or 
storm, even in the absence of a con¬ 
ventional theatre or audience, the 
curtain doesn’t come down till the crack 
of dawn. Only to come up. Because 
then, it’s showtime again. 

I A typical day at the Edinburgh Inter¬ 
national Festival—the biggest arts festi¬ 
val in the world — could leave you 
bleary-eyed, deathly tired — and asking 
for more. With more than 3,000 events a 
day, starting from as early as 8 am and 
lasting till as late as 4 am, there’s someth¬ 
ing for all tastes and a lot more to go. 
Theatre, stand-up comedies, cabaret, 
opera, dance, music, circus, puppeuy, 
mime or Satyajit Ray. Whatever you’re 
looking for, you’ll find it in Edinburgh. 

The month-long festival has seen visi¬ 
ting artistes from around 50 countries, 
including a couple from Russia who 
sold their flat and car to make it here. 
Another theatre group, calling them¬ 
selves ’the smallest theatre in the 
world,’ performed War And Peace with 
a cast of three and a fully functional 
stage constructed on a motor-cycle. The 
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more bizarre, the more innovative, the 
more comic or political, the better for 
Edinburgh. 

Recently, the main Edinburgh Festi¬ 
val has been overtaken by a fringe one 
which attracts most of both the experi¬ 
mental talent and viewership, con.sisting 
of small shows performed in pubs, barn- 
houses, clubs or courtyards which have 
brought to the Edinburgh Festival the 
best in creative flair. 

And, coming away from the stage, the 
Edinburgh Film Festival, which runs 
alongside the main one for two weeks, 
runs some classy retrospectives, giving 
away several coveted awards. 

T he film festival screened Satyajit 
Ray’s ‘Apu Trilogy* to a packed 
house. Shown on the last day as a special 
Uibute to the director, the festival autho¬ 
rities screened Father Panchali 
Aparajito and ApurSansar in an unbrok¬ 
en sequence. 




The other Indian entry at the film festi¬ 
val was Reena Mohan’s Kamkibai, a 
documentary on India’s first screen 
actress, Kamlabai Gokhale. 

Mohan’s sensitive, heart-warming 
portrayal of the 92-ycar-oId actress, half- 
crippled and half-blind, who still retains 
her old fire through her lonely last days 
in a flat in Pune, was described by critic 
Alan Morrison as "More than an excerci- 
sc in nostalgia...a strong testimony of 
the change in the history of Indian drama¬ 
tic culture as defined by Kamlabai, who 
is at turns an engagingly sweet old 
woman — the great-grandmother of 22 
children — and a thrilling actress who 
holds the audience’s attention with what 
will undoubtedly he her final 
performance." 

But it was the British As^an films that 
were very much at the heart of the film 
festival, David Altwood’s Wild West 
being popularly voted one of its best 
films and walking away with the Critics’ 
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IMMACULATE 

CONCEPTION 


The film 
draws 

viewers into a 
mix of 
oriental 
sexuality and 
inter*racial 
tensions 


matic productions as Blood to his credit, 
was obviously looking for a clean bieak 
from that sort of thing, and has come up 
with a spirited script that has the audien¬ 
ce roaring. 

"The British hit of the festival has 
been Wild West, a lively and unpretenti¬ 
ous yam of raw energy and dry humour 
..." wrote The Scotsman On Sunday. 

B ut if Wild West had the critics sitting 
up for its simple exuberance, ano¬ 
ther British film funded by Gumnel 
Four didn't do quite so well. Immacula¬ 
te Conception, directed by Paidstani 
director Jamil Dehlavi, was high on the 
festival billing, but despite the exotica 
on offer, wasn't a success. 

Set in Pakistan, the film is about Hw- 
nah (Melissa Leo), daughter of a Jewish 
American senator, and her husband 
Alistair (James Wilby), who are work¬ 
ing on a wildlife project. Childless, the 
couple finally head for a shrine run by 
eunuchs in Karachi which promises ferti¬ 
lity. 



Award to boot. 

Set in Southall (of course!), the film is 
about three Asian brothers who stray 
away from the landoori chicken lifestyle 
to form a country-and-westem band. 
The cool, cool brothers call their band 
the Honky-Tonk Cowboys and dream of 
hitting the big time. There’s romance of 
course. Zaf, the eldest brother meets 
Rifat (Sariia Choudhuri, oi' Mississippi 
Masala) and falls in love. Rifat becomes 
a singer in the band and their first tape 
has the record companies on their toes. 
But the West isn’t ready for an Asian 
country-and-westem band, and thereby 
hangs a tale. 

Southall-based, Indian-born play¬ 
wright Harwant Bains, who has done the 
screenplay, believes in delivering his 
lines fast and funny and there’s no place 
here for an exaggerated look at the 
‘Asian Question’. Bains, who was 
writer-in-residence at the Royal Court 
Theatre, and who has such intensely dra- 
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The result is an over-stretched, over- 
thc-top ftlm that aims to be a profound 
comment on cultural exploitation, but 
ends up presenting the same stereotypes 
ill a melee of sex and violence. Zia Moy- 
heddin is convincing as the head of the 
eunuchs, but Shabana Azmi is far too 
pretentious as the liberated Pakistani 
photographer who enjoys a bit of a snug¬ 
gle with Alistair. 

Critics dubbed the film as an "uncon¬ 
vincing tragedy which could have bene- 
ntted from tighter running time and 
more directional flair" {The Scotsman 
On Sunday). Harsher still was the Edin¬ 
burgh Post, which described immacula¬ 
te Conception as u "complete disaster to 
be avoided at all costs". 

Beyond The^Seven Seas, directed by 
Norwegian director Espen Thorstenson 
and Pakistani writer Saeed Anjum, is a 
well-intentioned story about young 
Aslam's journey from hot, colourful 
Lahore to bleak and snowy Oslo, and the 
racism — benevolent or blatant — he 
has to cope with.j Some beautiful shots 
of Oslo, but on the whole, too slow. 

British filmmaker Sonali Fernando’s 
13-minute film, Shakti — about an 
Asian woman Having in a housing estate 


who is influenced by mythological god¬ 
desses — didn’t go down well with the 
critics, but proved, all the same, that 
24-year-old Fernando has a lot of 
potential. 

Premiered at the festival was Roman 
Polanski’s latest film, Bitter Noon, Sur- 



Sonali Fernando^s 
13 -niinute film showed 
promise, but received no 
critical kudos 


prisingly, Victor Baneijee, who plays a 
Sikh traveller and stays with the stoiy 
till the end, has only a couple of lines. If 
this is Baneijee’s return to the internatio¬ 
nal circuit, it had better be for the love of 
Polanski. 

B ack to theatre. Part of the giant dose 
of Asian themes at the fringe festi¬ 
val was The Oppressed Minorities* Big 
Fun Show, a comedy written by Meera 
Syal and staged by the actress and Bryan 
Scott. In it, Syal is Asian, British and 
straight. Scott is American, Jewish and 
gay and the result is several hilarious 
sequences of cross-cultural comedy. 
Syal and Scott take a wicked punch at 
Asian, Jewish and Western stereotypes 
and come up with a witty and wonderful 
production, and it is no wonder that the 
Sunday Times described Syal as a "phe¬ 
nomenal talent". 

Not much fun, however, was a produc¬ 
tion by the Calcutta Theatre Company 
called Mother Teresa Of Calcutta: The 
Journey Home. This comedy about Cal¬ 
cutta’s celebrity celibate won Graham 
Norton the Critics’ Choice in The 
Guardian and The Independent at last 
year’s festival. This year, Norton’s 
Mother Teresa is on her journey back 
home to Calcutta after her grand fare¬ 
well tour. The Little Sisters have eaten 
all the sandwiches, there’s a smell at the 
back of the bus, and Mother Teresa takes 
calls from the troubled and the dead. 

Totally lacking in punch, the show 
was a disaster, if not racist and distaste¬ 
ful. There were references to the Pope, 
George Bush and Princess Diana, but 
none worth a laugh. 

Serpent Kills, a play based on the life 
of master criminal Charles Sobhraj, and 
performed by a Canadian theatre compa¬ 
ny, was rated highly by the critics. A fast- 
moving, veiy physical production, the 
play had actress Michelle Moss playing 
the role of Charles Sobhraj. 

What a pity, theugh, that there 
weren’t more productions from India at 
the festival, to justify or earn interest in 
that country. It’s been a long time since 
Habib Tanvir visited Edinburgh, and 
since Shaji N. Karun won the Charlie 
Chaplin Award for Piravi at the fest. 

Perhaps, like the Russians who sold 
their all to make it to the festival, Indian 
performing arts groups will in the future 
make a special effort to be in Scotland 
before the rest. There’s surely enough in 
that repertoire to take at least the fringe 
Jay the forelock. • 
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The shape 
of things to come 

By four artists who want to make a difference 


A kind of adventure 

Baton Nambiar’s painted 
enamel work 

T hat Balan Nambiar is a master of the 
painted enamel technique was driven 
home forcefully at an exhibition of his 
works at the Sakshi Gallery recently. 
Nambiar waves aside the brush or paint 
or canvas, to express himself in a differ¬ 
ent medium altogether. 

Nambiar’s medium is copper, on 
which he uses enamel to paint his vision 
of the world. Enamel, made by melting 
together flint or silicon sand, sodium car¬ 


bonate, potassium carbonate and lead, is 
a kind of clear glass. The colouring com¬ 
es from adding various kinds of oxides, 
and the final product, hardened ena¬ 
mel, is pounded into powder. The artist 
has to put the powder on the copper plate 
and heat it in a furnace. 

Most of this art is adventure. Differ¬ 
ent enamels and their colouring content 
have their own reaction to lead, and the 
artist is never sure, till he takes out the 
plate from the furnace, what colour and 
tone the enamel will assume. 

But Nambiar, who learnt this particu¬ 
lar kind of art form from the Italian ena¬ 
mel artist, Paulo de Poli, has mastered it. 
And the influence of Kerala’s ritual 



Papri Bose-Mehta’s The Sage: the 

serious kind 


Palan Nambiar’s enamel work on silver and copper: master of the craft 
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colours and native scenery emerges 
clearly in his work, in the ruins depicted 
in a haze or blue, or the glorious sunsets 
beyond undulating sand dunes. Someti¬ 
mes, Nambiar even uses silver dust to 
lend his work their characteristic 
translucence. 

His works are also marked by their 
intensity. Flames of red spiral around a 
blue core, yellows stand as a backdrop to 
a tantric pattern in blue — the fact that 
Nambiar manages to set the right mocxl 
and tone in as difficult an art as enamel 
painting is the finest test of his artistry. 
Qauri Umkaah/Bangalot^ 


Journey to the centre 

Papri Bose-Mehta ’s inner 
world 

A fter going through the grind of 
sundry exhibitions of pretty pictu¬ 
res and shining landscapes, Papri Bose- 
Mehta’s work will come as a surprise to 
any art watcher. Here is a body of work 
that seems to say, ‘Let’s forget about 
beautiful people and the superficial 
details and get down to tbe serious busi¬ 
ness of art.’ For Bose-Mehta, that is a 
process of growth and understanding— 
not the waving of a brush over canvas. 
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Samblt Sengupta at his exhibition: size is the order of the day 


Her interest is in the ‘philosophy’ of art' 
and her landscape is an interv ene. 
"There has been a shift in my work from 
the world of phenomena to an inner 
world. My works are now the outcome 
of an inner journey,” she says. 

In three separate paintings, position¬ 
ed as a triangle on the floor of the galle¬ 
ry, Papri explains just what she means. 
Breakdown uses strong lines to illustrate 
thcego-bound person; in Transition, she 
shows the death of ego as the lines beco¬ 
me -softer, the colours less harsh. And 
finally, in Emergence II, she is left with 
a figure almost devoid of colour, with 
barely visible lines. There is nothing con¬ 
scious about this development, says 
Bose-Mehta. "I never have to think of 
what to paint, it just happens." 

She subscribes to the belief of the Sufi 
saint, Jalaladdin ar-Rumi, that there is 
an artist inside each person. Not for her 
the halo of the select few, but the humani¬ 
ty of the universal artistic experience. 
MamHmBhmndif/Bonilmy 


An artist at heart 

But Sambit Sengupta needs 
more time 

T he owner of one of the largest compa¬ 
nies in Paris specialising in product 
packaging 2 uid brand positioning, Sam- 
bit Sengupta may be technically an 
adman, but it was as an artist that he start-. 
ed out, and an artist he steadfastly claims 
to remain. 

Unusually large water colours appear 
to be the order of the day, and Sengup¬ 
ta’s, on display at the Oberoi Grand 
hotel, prove no exception. But his the¬ 
mes are hackneyed: the horse, — much 
used by contemporary artists after Hus¬ 
sein and Sunil Das let it loose on the 
national scene — has been unimagina¬ 
tively exploited, and what eventually 
comes through is a general lack of artis¬ 
tic direction and purpose. 

Sengupta has his answers ready, 
though: "I find the horse fascinating 
because it is graceful and powerful, but 
not harmful.” 

His Resurrection attempts to explore 
this idea rather better than he explains it, 
but the message lacks power. 

In his series of four canvases entitled 
‘Someone, Somewhere, Sometime, 
Somehow*, the last provides some food 
for thought and calls for a review of the 
artist*'$ actual talent. Here, the recurring 
portrait of the woman carries with it a 
kind of Mona Usa appeal. 


Sengupta says himself that in his 
18-hour days, he "squeezes” in as much 
time as he can for painting. He might 
find a little more. 

PrtthaSmnChowdhury/CmIcuHm 


Entwinedhy Kavita Nayar: no 
more isolation 



Solace In union 

Kavita Nayar in the abstract 

O n at the LTG Art Galleiy is an exhi¬ 
bition of the work Kavita Nayar has 
done in the last ten years; lithographs, 
etchings, oils, pastels, acrylics and 
serigraphs, in which the theme remains 
steadfastly abstract. 

Nowhere are the lines clearly drawn, 
and where figures are presented, their 
faces bear no expression. The paintings 
represent no ]rarticular people or things, 
but have floating humap bexlies meeting 
and mingling feeling more than form. 

Besides her mastery over a variety of 
mediums, Nayar's work also exhibits a 
very effective use of colour, and the 
shades she uses are not only rare but mix¬ 
ed with such technical competence as to 
render each piece a visual treat for its 
colour scheme alone. 

But it is her paintings that provide the 
opportunity of studying Nayar’s pro¬ 
gress as an artist. While her earlier pain¬ 
tings, the ‘Sea Bed* series, are sketchy 
and amateurish, the ‘Me Alone’ group, 
which followed them, are a mature 
portrayal of the isolation of the artist. 

The most recent paintings go a step 
further, breaking away from mourning 
loneliness to celebrating union. 

By far the best painting in the collec¬ 
tion presents one of these moods. In 
Entwined, a number of figures in 
embrace gains solace from each other in 
the shadows; • 

Pmum fMkiir/WnirlMM 
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TVREVIEWr 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


I think, therefore I am 


Literacy programmes hog the show fora week on Doordarshan 


What kind of people 
are we? We are poor, 
V but not stupid. We are 
A illiterate, but we still 
exist. 

After this somewhat 
BHHfeHi startling introduction, 
a programme on adult literacy soon settl¬ 
ed into the familiar pattern of well- 
intentioned messages and visuals—offi¬ 
cials engaged in spreading literacy at 
the grassroots, workers 
coming in for night clas¬ 
ses,women reporting that 
their young female wards 
had been motivated into 
delaying their marriages 
— coupledwith the usual 
warnings that the work 
lying ahead of the educa¬ 
tors remains mostly 
uphill. 

When Doordarshan is 
given instructions to go 
all out, it doesn't do 
things by halves: we’ve 
had a literacy program¬ 
me’ a day, building up to 
the Literacy Week. In 
Pehla Kadamy \xvod Dua 
presented a series of sta¬ 
tistics highlighting the 
pathetic stale of primary 
education(thc figures are 
truly daunting: 15 crore 
illiterate children in 
1992) and deriding the 
never-ending seminars p 
which pay lip service to | 
literacy when hundreds «« 
of schools function with¬ 
out buildings. 

Nalini Singh declared that was possi¬ 
ble, in Nizamabad. She was talking 
about an Andhra Pradesh district which 
has attained what is decribed as 'total 
literacy’. Among other things she show¬ 
ed us was a man with a blood-smeared 
face, dancing around a sacrificial ani¬ 
mal. Presumably; such rituals will be 
banished into the past when education 
enlightens the people’s lives in Nizama- 
bad. The story of the district was one of 


development by enabling, she said, not 
by doling out, or giving. 

Other programmes, freely bandied 
about the buzzwords made current by 
the National Literacy Mission — ‘func¬ 
tional literacy’, ‘volunteers in voluntary 
mode’, working with the altrui.stic spirit 
‘without hoping for reward or gain’, 
*cach-one-teach-one’ — mouthed by 
bureaucrats who are so good at it. The 
worn-out phrases almost succeeded in 
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obscuring some of the more inspiring 
moments in the programmes — when, 
for instance, a face alight with the joy of 
discovery came into focus. 

There waft a respite in the spat^of dull 
lectures: a heart-warming portrait of two 
teachers in remote villages, who have 
dedicated their lives to the children they 
teach. Hiramani, in Bihar, and Suryavan- 
shi, in Maharashtra, showed how they 
have managed to battle against 
insurmountable odds to 
do what education officia¬ 
ls only talk about. Their 
selfless devotion placed 
them light years away 
from those who perform 
for the benefit of news 
bulletins. 

Among other luminar¬ 
ies who shr'd f ght on the 
subject was Pranab Muk- 
herjee, who disclosed 
that education was an 
essential factor in 
development. 

Also comine out of our 
ears, at the end of last 
week, was tennis, shown 
live first on Prime Sports, 
followed by Doordar¬ 
shan. Apart from some 
terrific scenes on court, 
we were treated to a new 
variation of the famous 
John McEnroe Tantrum 
when he had a photogra¬ 
pher thrown out for distur 
bing him. Other player- 
s,taking a tip from Bad 
Mac, also tried getting 
tough. Jim Courier made 
a fuss about a baby crying and 
Agassi — flowing locks, dangling earr¬ 
ing and all — lost his temper at a line- 
call. 

An unexpected bonus was present¬ 
ed us when the cameras picked up the 
Toughest Guy in the Universe, Arnold 
Shwarznegger, in the staflds, wearing a 
shy smile and a lime-green jacket, 
accompanied by a mysterious female 
companion. • 
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(x>r Risht 
Kapoor! Tiy 
he may to 
project 

lover boy 
image, nobo¬ 
dy (and certainly not the film 
magazines) take his roman¬ 
tic pretensions seriously. So 
now, in an attempt to get into 
the gossip^ columns the 
middle-aged hero has taken 
to making up tales about 
making out with Juhi 
Chawla. 

Chawla, of course, insists 
that Chintuji is just a good 
friend, and if he is romanti¬ 
cally — or carnally, take 
your pick — involved with 
anyone it is Anu Agarwal. 

Nobody really knows the 
truth of the matter. And. if 
truth be told, nobody really 
cares. 


he KapcK>rs 
have pushed 
back the 
release of 
their ambiti¬ 
ous Roop Ki 
Raw Choton Ka Raja. Origi¬ 
nally, the film was to have 
been released in August. 
Hence, the flcxxl of expen¬ 
sive publicity (they even 
gave away free cassettes of 
the soundtrack) and the arti¬ 


cles in publications. 

But the task of editing the 
film is far from complete, 
simply because .so many 
thousands of feet of film 
have been shot. So, a worri¬ 
ed Boncy, whose financial 
future depends on the fate of 
the movie, and a concerned 
Anil, for whom this is a 
make or break venture, have 
decided to opt for a Diwali 
release. 



/ 



emember 
how Pooja 
Bhatt had 
informed the 
readers 

various film 
magazines that the (small¬ 
time) actor, Avtar Gill, was 
her father’s third wife? Well, 
now it appears that Mahesh 
Bhatt has a new loVe inter¬ 
est: Rahul R^. 

Not only is Rahul a near- 
permanent fixture in the 
Bhatt camp, he and Mahesh 
are also near-inseparable. 
Wonder what wife Soni has 
to say about that; though by 
now she should be usi^ to 
Bhatt's good (male) fnends. 


onu Walia has 
launched her¬ 
self on a new 
career. The 
bright and 
articulate slur 
is now in London, starting 
oul as a celebrity intervie¬ 
wer, link person and even, 
cxerci.se guide, on the TV 


A.sia satellite station. 

So far, Walia has the 
expatriate Indians eating out 
of the palm of her hand. And 
judging by the way her car¬ 
eer is going, her popularity 
in London might soon out¬ 
strip her popularity in 
Bombay, • 
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Anne 

THEN, 
THERE WAS 
A PRINCESS 

With her cut- 
and-dried 
speech and unphotogenic 
profile, Princess Anne has 
never gone down too well 
with a public used to 
goody-goody utterances 
and sweet smiles, especia¬ 
lly from royals. And her 
off-the-cuff remark, that 
one does not have to like 
children to give them the 
best start in life, didn’t 
help matters. 

Not that she cared. The 
princess preferred to let 
her work—as the presi¬ 
dent of the British-based 
charitable organisation. 
Save the Children Fund 
(SCF, read unpaid social 
worker)—speak for 
itself. And it is in that 
capacity that she is visit¬ 
ing the SCF-sponsored 
children of a few north 
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Indian states in 
mid-September. 

Needless to say, the 
"Princess Sourpuss" side 


SORT OF LIFE 


He may 
have won 
many laurels but Alyque 
Padamsee is not one to 
rest on them. 

His innumerable ads 
have, almost without fail, 
launched and sustained 
many an obscure product, 
his celluloid snippets on 
social themes have won 
appreciation in circles 
that mattered and his 
SO-odd stage productions 
were nearly all box-office 


So the Penguin people, 
in deference to his multi¬ 
faceted image, have com¬ 

dtottnglilaMiig fMiuro 



of her nature is nowhere 
in evidence in her easy 
and casual mingling with 
the children in her care. 


missioned him to write 
The Double Life, the story 
of his eventful career. 

But since Padamsee’s 
''36-hour days" still feel 
time hanging on their 
hands, he has decided to 
project his talent this time 
in a full-length feature 
film. And the National 
Film Development Corpo¬ 
ration (NFDC) have 
already allott^ him the 
requisite finances. 

Now, all he needs is a 
"sharp story-line and a 
spariding script". And 
Imowing him, he may 
soon come out with those 
of his own. 


Just LIKE A 

BALL 

HHmilll Don’t know 
■HH about 
enlightenment, 
but our modem-day 
gaggle of godmen do 
know a thing or two about 
entertainment. 

Even if, as in thecase 
of Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi, that giggling guru 
of good times, the conven¬ 
tional world largely igno¬ 
res their pronouncements. 

Yogi, at least, persists 
with them. And has dash¬ 
ed off a note to the British 
PM, John Major, in which 
he has disclosed his "sim¬ 
ple and inexpensive solu¬ 
tion" to the ethnic war rag¬ 
ing in disintegrating 
Yugoslavia (why only 
Yugoslavia?). 


MaharleM NMiMfc Yogi: 
MinlorMrviM 

According to him, the 
cure lies in persuading 
some 200 crusaders to sit 
in the lotus posture near 
the war zone and letting 
them "bounce up and 
down”. This is, doubtless, 
the more do^yn-to-earth 
version of yogic flying. 

We don’t know if 
Major’s office obliged. 



















Me, TOO 

Lest anyone 
forget him. 
Big Bull Harshad Mehta 
is to be immorudised on 
celluloid, courtesy 
Mahesh Bhatt. The man 
who has mdde his mark as 
a master plagiarist feels 
that the rise and fall of 
Mehta makes for a great 
stoiy-line. 

More importantly, for 
Bhatt anyway, is the fact 
that a Hollywood movie 
has been made on the 
same theme. The film's 
name: Wall Street, in 
which Michael Douglas 
played the role of slippery 
customer Gordon Gekko, 
and ended up winning the 
Oscar for it. A good 
enough omen for the Bol¬ 
lywood director, who 
may very well lift scenes 
from it. 



Malieeh Bhatt and (liiMt)H««lMidMeWa; Hie linplnrtlon 


Bhatt’s desi version 
plans to cast Naseeruddin 
Shah in the role of Har¬ 
shad M.»hta. Says the 
director of his latest pro¬ 


ject, "I’m fascinated (by 
it)." 

So will the audience be, 
provided it doesn’t turn 
out to be a lot of bull. 


mountaineering, 
Bachendri Pal, 
comes out of hibernation 
in Jamshedpur to limber 
up for the forthcoming all¬ 
women assault on the 
world’s highest peak. 

Pal and her 15 other 
team-mates recently scal¬ 
ed Jammu and Kashmir’s 
Mamostong Kangri’s all 
of 7,516 metres. Going at 
this rate, Everest’s 8,848 
metres don’t seem all that 
elusive. 

But then, you never can 
tell. With the jaundice 
that plagues Indian sports 
of any shade, and the poli¬ 
tics of pilferage on expen¬ 
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sive Himalayan expedi¬ 
tions, unpredictability is 
the only predictable 
quantity. 

After all, Bachendri 
isn’t exactly an Arlene 
Blum, even diough she 


would probably agree 
with Blum’s Annapurna 
expedition motto: "A 
woman’s place is on top". 

The top ofthe morning 
toyou.Bad)endri, 
anyway. 


Small 

COMF ORT 

lllllllllllll Sachin Ten- 
ISPHHi dulkarneed 
have haheaitbum. l>agg- 
ed away from Yorkshire, 
he may find comfort in die 
fact diat his successor is 
. none other than Richie 
Richardson, the West Ind¬ 
ies ciqitaitL Yoik^ire 
took two weeks to announ¬ 
ce the name of the foreij^ 
player, after Sachin left 
thecctenty on theordn? 
of the Indian Cricket 
Board. 

Yorkshire Television, 
which pays die salary of 
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the overseas player, ins¬ 
ists that he be of "interna¬ 
tional repute". And 
though Yorkshire county 
badly needed a bowler, it 
had to reject Kenneth Bea- 
jamin, Anderson Cum¬ 
mins and Craig Matthews 
because they did not fulfil 
that qualification. Even 
Pakistan’s Aqib Javed, 
who showed interest in 
playing for the county, 
was rejected on the same 
ground. 

No, only a player of the 
level of Richardson 
would do, they decided. 
And our tyke can console 
himself that not just any¬ 
body can fill his shoes in 
Yorkshire. • j 
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Anupam Kber: "Ifs shocking to ine to be suddenly Rita Mehta: "Theyst^wepet 

ifpccused of molestation. The stoiy was complete^ cine-stars*) bedrooms. But they ai 

jihbricated and never in my career have I faced such a charge" there in the first place" 


This means war! 


W hat a slap it was. Even 
Anupam Kher could 
not have imagined the 
far-reaching consequ- 
eiKcs of making Troy 
Rebeiro, a journalist with the film 
monthly Stardust, his punching-bag. 

Because what was not so long ago 
grist for the gossip mills — a sort of 
should have/shouldn’t have debate — 
hits now snowballed into a Bollywood 
style MahaMtarat with the stars and 
scribes intractably ranged against each 
other. 

The Anupam incident was the last 
straw," says Mithun Chakrabotty, presi¬ 
dent of (he Cine Artistes Association 
(CAA) that has called for a ban on, more 
recently christened ‘non-cooperation’ 
with, six film glossies. To put it simply, 
die CAA has deemed that none of its 
70Q-odd members may talk to, be photo¬ 
graphed by or invite to parties any jour¬ 
nalist ftom what the association classi¬ 
fies as Ito "gutter press". The offenders 
include English monthly magazines 
Stardust (Audit Bureau of Circulation 


Six film magazines are 
* banned* by the Cine 
Artistes Association, 
and charged with 
scandalmongering 


figures: 1,79,612 copies). Cine Blitz 
(83,890), Movie (75,040), Showtime,, 
Film City and Star A. Style (audited figu¬ 
res for the last three are not available). . 

"They say 1 have made a mountain out | 
of a molehill," says Anupam Kher, refer¬ 
ring to a story in the June issue of 
Stardust that accused him of molesting a 
young girl. "But I am from a small town. 
The story was completely fabricated and 
never in my career have I faced such a 
charge. If s shockingto me to be sudden¬ 
ly accused of molestation." 

While Kher admits that he does feel 
bad about hitting another person, he con¬ 


tinues to stand by his rea.sons—extreme 
provocation — for doing so. Rebeiro, 
for his part, maintains that he was only 
doing his job when he called up Kher to 
clarify a rumour he had picked up. When 
Stardust went ahead and carried the 
story, along with the actor’s denials, an 
eiutiged Kher slapped the scribe in full 
public view, to humiliate him. "Anupam 
is hiding behind the skirts of the film 
industry," says Stardust joint editor,?^ 
Omar Quteshi, dismissively. "These are 
intimidatory tactics but we will not bow 
down to pressure." 

The CAA’s call to arms recently 
received a shot in the arm when the Film 
Producers Association decided to go pro¬ 
ban. A gung-ho CAA then decided to 
flex its muscles. Its first victim? Sunjay 
Dutt, who was fined Rs 51 ,(X)0 for going 
to a party attended by various film jour¬ 
nalists — Troy Rebeiro included. The 
CAA has also issued show cause noti¬ 
ces to Rishi Kapoor and Juhi Chawla for 
cooperating for a photo session and inter¬ 
view in the September issue of Stardust. 

"Do you think a war like this can be 
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into dieir (the 
the ones w^o take us 



Rauf Ahmed: "Howmanyofth^fihnioii^^ 

know anything about cinema? Areyoii quaHfied to 
discuss a filmmaker frftfaestaturtetrfKeten Mehta?” 


allowed to continue?” asks Cine Blitz 
editor Rita Mehta. "It’s all very well for 
the senior stars to impose a ban, but the 
younger stars need the publicity that we 
give them. What is this, if not 
dictatorship?” 

Mehta’s "We give free publicity" line 
has many takers on the scribes’ side but 
the stars scoff at such a claim. "If this is 
publicity, we can do without it,” says a 
derisive Mithun. Adds newcomer Shah 
Rukh Khan, The whole attitude of film 
journalists is that if you are a newcomer 
you should be coming to us with your 
(riiotograph begging for a write-up. But I 
would rather let my work speak for 
itself. I am here to act in films, not pose 
for photographs for the benefit of the 
film press." 

Shah Rukh Khan is to Cine Blitz what 
Kher is to Stardust, even though the 
younger actor denies that he was in any 
way inspired by the older. But while I’af- 
faire Kher has been discussed at great 
length in such video magazines as New- 
strack’s ‘Crosstalk’ and even, infonns 
Kher, The New York Times, Khan’s side 
of the stoiy remains largely untold (see 
box). 

Rita N^ta says Khan threatened to 
kill the entire Cine Blitz staff, using sudi 
diverse means as acid, guns and knives. 
The sttMy was first featured in its parent 


publication. Blitz (’Have Ooondas Tak¬ 
en Over Film Industry?’ wondered the 
headline in the 29 August issue), and 
then picked up by the mainstream press. 

F ilm hacks confirm that ‘scoops’ are 
more often than not fed to selected 
magazines by the stars themselves. 
"They say we peep into their bedrooms," 
says Rita Mehta. "But they are the ones 
who take us there in the first place.” 










Adds Stardust’s Qureshi, "When shoot- 
outs take place in public or a mudi* 
married mde star wdks into RGs hand 
in hand with a woman who is not hia 
wife, can you blame us for writing about 
it?" 

Point taken. Today’s brash new breed 
of stars have thrown caution to the 
winds. But the magazines, too, are noto¬ 
rious for dramatising their stories with 
overblown headlines. ‘Sridevi’s Indma- 
te Life Revealed’ (with several exclama¬ 
tion marks thrown in for good measure) 
will, in all likelihood, turn out to be her 
favourite recipe for rasdm. Even Kber’s 
‘molestation’ story turned out to be a 
damp squib: despite the headline, which 
aMagna source admitted was unwarran¬ 
ted, the story merely said that Anupam 
held the hand of a young girl and whispe¬ 
red something in her ear. The startled 
young thing pron^y burst into tears. 

But the r^ly special treatment was 
reserved for Shah Rukh Khan. All over 
Bombay, hoardings screamed about 
Khan’s ‘contraband* love scenes. The 
(»e-page story cidmed that prior to 
shoc^g an intimate scene for forthcom¬ 
ing film Maya Memsaab, director Ketan 
hfehta asked Khan to ‘get to know’ his 
wife, the actress Deepa Sahi, better by 
spending the night in a suburban hotet 

"How muiy of these Aim journalists' , 





CONTROVERSY 



Rekha: "I guess the bottom line is that we are all 
human, and I wish journalists would remember that they 
are human beings too" 


know anything about cinema?" asks 
FU'mfa re editor Rauf Ahmed. "You pick 
up one scene in an entire film and write 
about it in bad English to demean the 
whole thing. But do you know what hap¬ 
pened behind closed doors, if such a mee¬ 
ting ux)k place at all? Arc you qualified 
to discuss a filmmaker of the stature of 
Ketan Mehta?" 

F or her part, Cine BlitzS Rita Mehta 
says she has seen the so-called scene 
and was horrified by the blatancy of it 
all. "She should stick to Red Riding 
Hood," said another editor caustically. 
"Some people just don't outgrow the 
two birds flying off in the air type of 
scene." 

"A little bit of inirc/hmasalo is fine," 
says Rekha, who has been at the receiv¬ 
ing end of one of the glossies’ more vici¬ 
ous campaigns following the suici¬ 
de of her husband last year. She was 
labelled a "black widow" by one and 
declared "guilty" by another. "It’s when 
they stab you in the back that it really 
hurts." Rekha has blown hot and cold 


"A journalist and an artiste can be the 
best of friends," says Rekha. "It's so 
unfortunate that the power the pen 
_wields has .spoilt everything." 

O ne of the .seamier sides to the con¬ 
troversy is not just the breakdown 
of communication between the stars and 
the salacious six, but the schisms that 
have been exposed among film journal¬ 
ists as well. Writing a column for The, 
Sunday Obsen^er, editor Bhavna Somai- 
ya claimed that the battle was between 
good and bad journalism. Retribution 
came harsh and swift as one of the bann¬ 
ed editors denounced Somaiya in print 
as a ‘spinster’ who didn't know what she 
was talking about. Even the mild and 
innocuous Filmjare was caught in the 
crossfire. 

"It’s an out-an-out PR magazine," 
sneered a banned editor. Retorts 


STARS VS SCRIBES 




with the film press and says she has final¬ 
ly evolved to a stage where she is very 
cordial to most journalists. "I guess the 
bottom line is that we arc all human, and 
I wish journalists would remember that 
they are human beings tO(3." 

But if the journalists have erred at all, 
it is perhaps in the fact that they share a 
bizarre touchie-feelie relationship with 
the stars. From attending parties and out¬ 
door location shoots to lending a .sympa¬ 
thetic shoulder to weep on when the 
going gets rough, most journalists have 
failed to maintain any sort of professio¬ 
nal distance from their sources. The day 
a ‘friendly’ journo spills the beans or 
becomes critical, the ‘friendly’ star feels 
betrayed. Though perhaps, to be fair, the 
.same thing happens in Delhi’s political 
journalism as well. 

Rauf Ahmed, for in.stance, points to a 
story he did on good friend Jaya Bach- 
chan. "I was quite critical about her and 
when the story appeared, she was quite 
up.sct but friendship docs not mean servi¬ 
lity, and the misunderstanding was clear¬ 
ed up .soon enough," he says. 
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CONTROVtJ^S! 


Ahtned, "They are the real PROs — 
havcm’t you noticed how "scoops’ about 
romantic involvements between stars, 
are usually timed with film releases?" 
Film magazines, like any other, do goof 
up from lime to lime. In one of its more 
recent issues, for instance. Stardust had 
made allegations about the romantic 
involvement of a newcomer, Ritu Shiv- 
puri. Despite Shivpuri’s denials, the 
magazine went ahead and put the story 
on the cover because it came from a 
usually reliable source, says a Magna 
insider. "You can imagine our horror 
when we found out that we had been tak¬ 
en for a ride," he says. A chastened maga¬ 
zine will now be carrying a retraction in 
its next issue. 

"I am not an egoist who will say that I 
have done no wrong," says Rita Mehta. 
But the CAA’s demand that every inter¬ 
view to be carried must carry the counter- 



Mithun Chakraborty: 


"The Anupam incident was 
the last straw. The Cine 
Artistes Association has 
called for a ban on six 
glossies" 


signature of the interviewee is clearly 
unacceptable to not just the film press 
but to anyone who believes in the free¬ 
dom of expression. 


I s there then a way out? Scribes insist 
that it’s business as usual. They conti- 


Ithat it’s business as usual. They conti¬ 
nue getting interviews, off-lhc-rccord 
now. The stars say this is hogwash, but 
the fact that the banned magazines arc 
still in business can only mean one of 
two things: the ban is not as effective as 
the CAA would like to believe it is, or, 
the stars arc right when they claim that 
most stories in these magazines arc cook¬ 
ed up in the editorial offices themselves. 

Surprisingly, it is Rekha, who has had 
a 22-year career in the industry, who 
puts a sad-but-true twist to the whole 
business of film journalism. "My | 
mother used to say that when they write 
about you it’s bad news, but when they 
slop writing about you, it’s worse still. It 
means you simply don’t matter anymo¬ 
re," she says. 

There is, of course a famous excep¬ 
tion to the rule. Amiiabh Bachchan and. 
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CONTROVERSY 


Shah 


'^'''lyilhen you fiiiafljr nieet 
: ’ WW Rukh Khan fW'Afo vor^ of 
jthe Cwe BI&ttpisa^$it't^Wiig 
■ he tells you is Aat he AiAfe.'OOt 
joumatisis. "It'sitots^.peraoiially,'' 
he clarif!eit.v.;U tueui. 
models, bat) am martied toone^' 
Then he ihoiM e-sechnd bomb. "1 
dim’t waiA pU^city,''-he's^$. "M^ 

. .teodi.WlH sp^ fm Itsdf." 

" ' " It was the'same attitude of conRd- 
eace that piompted ium to counter, 
two ages Cine Blitz coirespan- 
deitt Kdith D'Goeta's re^ue^ for an 
:thiidview whb the advice that he 
ddl^ ft. "I tohf hint to w^t tin my 
Aim was rehm^ so that we could 
rhen taUc about my wt»k," si^s Khao. 

Blit D’'^3ostaVfiersisa^ a^ Khan 
Aiially agmed. "Hft brought along a 
woman TV artiste who I had never 
.mist beBmt and wanted me to inter-, 
view hier, One star to another." recalls 
i. Khan, He was given atjuestionnaire 
Whit auch queries 8$; What are your 
., views on sex? "l am a vety shy and 
inhibitedperson, and I told Keith that 
I Would not ask a latfy 1 didn’t know 
such t^iestians." At this point, claims 
, Khah. D’Cbsta aiiked him: ”\^yare 
you so sl^? Are you gay?" Shah • 

' Rudd), vdto admits dnt his voedw^ 
ry is hberaily peppered with foiir- 
ieotf wends thm beydu with an 'f, 
asked Keith to leave. 

/Thisisdie way J talk, tneveraskr 
ed hbo 'lb come to. me in the* (hit i 
place and if you d<m!t like the w^ 1 
- talk you needn’t talk lo me." Like a 
mjOcted wofhai^ Cbu; Blitz . 

; mysKhah^.be^ to riih a campaign I 
against him. "They dven said I was j 
' having a- homosexind lelotionship I 


WttbVivekVaswai)i.”1ta‘$nI(% / 

. Thca,afswit'ed;n.aMiatajp^ 
launch the cnssseQoo^n^BMmdi^*$ :. 
dbns,MCl^. ran again.. ’< 

By then, dm CAA's btet was dieady. 
in place. "I asked him why he was 
. there at the pa^. I had abnsdy heard 
rhai the, tn^azine. was running., a 
^.aory. ab^t K<^ hiGebt«i,, bis wife - 
and tim'andl told him 1 wahted m td^ 
Whim." r 

Points put lOum, "It’s .not as if 
; Kman:hlehmhasitMtdeJn/ri7mvadR^ 
typeAtms'.I share a.pwnohaltitiiaticm^ 
ddp ^ith him and: his wbfe, but We 
. stc^ is completeiy baseleH ht wy 
case, there is no scene as described in 
the article in the fibn." The isSue Idt 
the stands the next;day‘and Shah 
Rid(h read the story in his tunbor 
simp. It Was around 7 pm and his Amt 
reaction,' he says, .was w call up the 
One BAk office.. Slita Midtta, ^edi¬ 
tor, was not in tbw|). but Iwr deputy, 
Virginia Biswas, was. 

"T was SO wg^ diat 1 was shou¬ 
ting. 1 asked her if she had afiy basis. 
fOrthe story and she said. ‘Ekm^t get 
angry because, we cim get angry 
too'." Shd) Rukh then (^ve to 
D’Cc^’s house. "1 told his fadier 




.hisfhmbrl^, Dopittaors^Hi!^. 
ii 1^ W 

-dnscanyouiaupne what my fhihm'' 
. who is a finedom fighter, matf AM' 
-whenheieads ddsdiOHtine in^ntT' 

. At. no pennt in dmei says Shah'. 
Rad^didbetanclofacidi "iifes!,<taaid 
that if I found out who had writteir 
the story f would break his face. But 
it's not my style to talk of acid." 

On 24 j\i^st, Rukh had an . 

appoihtmehf to meet Rha Mehfh ai 
lO.SO am hut, because be was held up 
with shodtihg, called to pos^peme it 
to 6 pin. At 4.30 pm the police arriv¬ 
ed on the sets to informKhan that he 
was under arrest for catling firear-, 
ms. Bythetiinehehadm^arrange-.. 
meats for his bail, it was mound 
10.30 pm. 

Khan came hoine to And an utterly 
distraught- wifb.'He'{Hcked up the 
phone and called Rita Mehm’s resi- 
^ce. Her husbaiid, Kwl, however, 
refused to call Meli^ to the phone, 

. saying it was late. "I dien called up 
Keith md said, ’Dude, you are 
f-‘-d’." 

Khan pdmini (hat publw figures 
are fair targ^. But, he says, "Aren’t 
Rita tmd iwl Mehta public Agure,s 
too?" Both Shah Rui^ and Mehta say 
that the phone conversations have 
been tailed, "Let them play the tapes 
and you’ll see diat I never threatened 
W ludnap anyone’s dau^diter as they 
now claim," say’s Khw. Shah Rukh’s 
case will come up fbr hearing on 22 
October. 

Is:f(^ovai«act)ng?"Ye$l^ . 
be :saysi "Because every nighh wlto 
i go h^. L see' niy - wife 
She’s, ptdy %, foe God’s sake, .^ix' 

.hioodas jGWm.nbWi majbev vra’Ilbe. 


the press had mutually excluded each 
other for a period of ten years. But far 
from fading away gently, the star went 
from strength lo strength. When the ban 
was finally lifted, the actor's career had 
already peaked. 

But Bachchan, points out Qureshi, is 
Bachchan, and many of the laws that app¬ 
ly to the industry haven't really applied 
to him. 

Bachchan conceded in 1990 that he 
had been wrong to ignore the press and 




began giving interviews again (in the 
interim, only Rauf Ahmed had managed 
to interview him). Now, he is totally 
accessible to journalists and has remain¬ 
ed neutral in the recent battle. 

More recently, Dev Anand has 


already shot off a letter to Mithun Chak- 
raborty questioning the right to impose 
such a ban in a free country. 

For now, the stalemate continues and 
it’s a wait-and-watch game with interest¬ 
ed bystanders betting on just how long 
the impasse will continue. But then, they 
say, in films everything is transitory and 
memory has a short span. That the ban 
will finally be lifted or will peter out is 
not in doubt. The question is when? • 
MmnnmBhmdmm/Boaamy 
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Comedy of 
errors 

■ The stage was set, the 
judges alert, the prizes on dis¬ 
play, the audience — albeit a 
threadbare one—breathless¬ 
ly waiting and the organisers 
on their toes. But still the 
HMT Humour Hungama 92, 
an intercollegiate humour 
elocution contest couldn't 
get undei way. And if you 
still haven't got the joke, it 
goes as lollows: not a single 
participant had hoihered to 
turn up. 

But the dedicated lady in 
charge ol the proceedings 
decided that the show must 
go on. I'o that end, she strode 
up to the stage and in liirns 
bcsecched, taunted, hectored 
and templed members of the 
audience to come up and 
lake the mike and "sav some¬ 
thing. anything”, even regu¬ 
lation jokes would ilo. 
Around seven or eight hardy 
souls, one of them an cighl- 
year-old and yet another, a 
fiftyish gentleman (in a cont¬ 
est originally meant for 18 to 


28 year-olds) took up the 
gauntlet. 

Thus, began the theatre of 
the absurd. Unfunny monolo¬ 
gues and jokes that fell flat. 
Desperate situations call for 
desperate measures. 

T-shirts were given to 
those brave enough to go on 
stage. 

Even Jaspal Bhatti would 


have been impressed with 
this flop show. 

Sln^nginthe 

wilderness 

■ Last year, a music cassette 
company named Bill Board 
Cassettes undertook a ma.s- 
sive publicity campaign, 
inviting aspirant crooners to 
take part in a music contest. 
The only prerequisite was 
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the deposit of a non- 
refundable registration fee 
of Rs 500 for Indian nation¬ 
als and $50 for NRls. The 
first prize was adverti.scd as 
Rs I lakh in cash and an 
opportunity to sing in films 
and recordings of the casset¬ 
te company. Needless to say, 
a large number of gullible 
youngsters paid up and duly 
appeared at Siri Fort auditor¬ 
ium in New Delhi for the con¬ 
test. Of course, by then, the 
organisers had taken off with 
the loot. 

All this happened last 
year. In March 1992, the 
.same confidence trick wa.s 
pulled, this time in the name 
of Cat Cassettes. The respon¬ 
se loo was the same. 

Further, the companies ! 
cheated their advertising and ' 
travel agencies of Rs 55 lakh | 
and Rs 3 lakh rc.speciively. 

However, they were not 
able to get away with it 
because the two 'directors" 
of Cat Cassettes have been 
arrested though the Bill 
Board people are still on the 
run. • 


THIS INDIA 


KALAHANDI: When Dharam- g 
garh sarpanch Ghanashyam 5 /V 

Agarwal — who was agitating | /y 

against the eviction of some | // 

local merchants who had \ \ ^// 

encroached on government land 
— was arrested and produced 
before the executive magistra¬ 
te and asked to come up with an 
interim bond of Rs 40,000, he 
suddenly took off his clothes 
and threw his underwear on the 
table of the court saying, "This 
is my bond". This novel scene 
was wiinc.s.sed by a number of 
officials and advocates. When 
Mr Agarwal was escourted to 
the gaol he refused to to pul on 
his clothes. Finding no other way, his oafkors took hirn ti>a 
sub-gaol, while he wasstill nak^,Once tHiit, he threaiii^;^ 
ed to goon a hunger strike unless the district magUtratcpCf* 
sonally request^ him to dress up and have spmfe food.' 
Two days later, he withdrew his hunger strike when 
trict magistrate finally ordered his transfer to 
—/nd/V//i£vpre.s.v(Y.S. Murthy, Berhantpur). 


CALCUTTA; There wa.s comtemation in the Ber^ii. 
(tepartment of Calcutta University when a student garlamj^ - 
ed one of his classmates and put sindoor on die parting of > 
h^hair (inddentaiiy, that’s the way Bengalis get married),' 
while a clus was dn. Both were undergraduates. Later, the 
two of them were interrogated by the university officiidii'.' 
Which ma^ the boy feel unwell. He was examined by dte 
dean of the medical cell, by whose recommejidadon -he' 
was even tiansfened to Calcutta Medical College Hoapl*. 
tal. The matter was discussed at the syndicate meeting in 
the course i^.the day; The vice<hancetlor said that it 
should be a.s^^ned whether the boy was mentally unsta¬ 
ble. A senior.teacher, of the Bengali department thought 
f duit the mallei' should be. handled syropatheticaliy. —> The. 

Sdttlienhi and staff of the Commerce College at 
Jtmijgac^^l^stUwied to see a wild leopard in the.college 
pren^s. Aicording'to the police, the leopard had sneak¬ 
ed iilfb the campus from the nearby Gif forest. Some 
received minor injuries when they tried to lock, 
tfowievcr, die animal was caged and later 
iig^dii^fij^hi^ilooidterhavlngbeenadministeredashoi 
w^irihdijpsbf,Thi Hindustan Tnnts (Pi kie Mukel|ii 
Randil),'^ ■ 
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KUSUMBHANDARI 


I BEGINNING23 AUGUST 1992 


ARIES 


(2i March-20 April) 

C reative work will appeal 
to you. You’ll have 
more openings to let your 
creativity flourish. Take a 
logical approach to pending 
jobs. You may be able to 
ferret out facts which can be 
used to impr()ve your career 
prospects. Instead of 
stubbornly adhering to your 
opinions, heed others’ 
advice. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

B e tactful with others. 

Avoid making loose 
statements or taking 
offensive stands on issues, 
since it can cause some 
unpleasantness. If you 
follow a definite schedule 
there won’t be any lapses. Be 
careful with business deals. 
Do not make hasty 
decisions. Not the right time 
for romance. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

T hose engaged in creative 
pursuits are likely to be at 
their best. Working 
conditions are perfect this 
week, which means that you 
can contribute more than 
you have been doing. 
Possibly you’ll be involved 
in beneficial activities, other 
than routine work. Love life 
is likely to trouble-ridden. 

CANCER 


(2! June-20 July) 

L ife should be more 
amusing and pleasant. 
But not totally tension-free. 
Varied tasks and stimulating 
activities combine to make 
the hours pass quickly in 
your workplace. Put aside 
enough cash for regular bills 
and commitments that you 
must meet. Romance will 
reach a high point. 
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LEO 


(2! July-20 August) 

F i*esh openings will come 
your way Select the 
right one and prove your 
worth. Make the future more 
secure Businessmen should 
explore all avenues before 
making any fresh financial 
commitments. 

Unpredictable people can 
foul up your plans. The le.ss 
you have to rely on others, 
the better. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

B e more alert on your Job. 

People expect a lot from 
you. Influential people and 
personal contacts will help 
you. You may have to 
embark on an official tour. 
At home, anxiety regarding 
someone close to you may 
bog you down. In business 
all will run well. Romance 
will be satisfactory. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

T ime to realise that you 
have a lot to do for the 
future. Start planning now. 
You are carrying heavy 
responsibilities. You need to 
show that you are capable 
enough to see them through. 
Be more self-critical and 
give a thought to what others 
have to say about you. They 
may not be totally w rong. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

P eople who are highly 
placed will agree with 
your views. This would 
stimulate you to embark on 
new ventures. Travel will be 
beneficial. Health may pose 
minor problems. Business 
will flourish. Students need 
to devote sincere attention to 
their studies. Joyous love 
life in the offing. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

T he easy pace of the week 
will appeal to you as you 
were starting to feel the 
pressure. You will have to 
pul finishing touches to your 
work which is already under 
way. It’ll be in your lx;st 
interests not lo contemplate 
making fresh starts. Take 
care of the health of someone 
close to you. 

CAPRICORN 


(2! December-20 January) 

D O not be too touchy to 
others' suggestions. 
Listen to what relatives may 
have to say. You can learn 
something ol value, from 
criticism that is being 
levelled at you It is in your 
interest to restore harmony 
Keep all urges to spend 
unnecessarily under control. 
Children may take some of 
your lime. 

AQUARIUS 


(2/ January-20 February) 

G ive most of your 
attention to routine. 

Deal with matters that are 
fairly straightforward. You 
should be able to increase 
your earnings in a small but 
satisfactory way. You may 
be emotionally muddled. 
Your imagination can lead 
you astray, .so do not jump to 
conclusions or yield to 
suspicions. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

D ifferences with family 
and friends can be 
smoothed out. You’ll get 
along with people who have 
been active in your affairs. 
You will be in an easygoing 
frame of mind. The activities 
which will appeal most to 
you will require a great deal 
of physical or mental energy. 
Active social life. 
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RANDOM NOTES 



RMilMarlof 

vHlaliiy 



AnripliPiiilslHiMd 


Ranjit, Sadashiv Amarapur- 
kar, KulUuishan Khar^* 
(b, Amridi Puri, etc. —turn¬ 
ed up to pay homage to the 
greatest tuid^e of them all. 

And gudss who inaugurat¬ 
ed dte meetiag? 

Siyiin Kumarv MP forout- 


^UnMifrqHW 

■ What' was behind 
Tamil Nadu cltief 
tnitdsler layaiaiidw’s thireai 
R> lesign? Ruhmors .Vtere 


HEARD IN BANGALORE 

"With M many Tamllians 
Invoivad Ih tiw acam, thmra’a a 
good caso for calling thorn 
Scamlllana." 

A STATE BUREAUCRAT 


■ Sometimes, it’s hard 
to distinguish the real 
villains from the reel ones. 

A condolence meeting for 
Amjad Khan recently saw a 
unique gathering. All the vil¬ 
lains of the film industry — 



fuelled after she had an 
unscheduled meeting with 
the Governor, Bhishma 
Narain Singh, but Sunday 
learns that the real reason lay 
el-sewhere. 

Apparently, Jayalalitha’s 
friend Sashikala was annoy¬ 
ed with her — the latter’s 
husband, Natarajan, had told 
Jayalalitha to make 
Sashikala either deputy chief 
minister or minister of finan¬ 
ce with the rank of deputy 
chief minister. A veiled 
threat was also held out: 
Natarajan told Jayalalitha 
that he had more than 35 
MLAs who were personally 
loyal to him. 



At riiis, first Jayalalitha 
pleaded, then went to meet 
the Governor to inform tnro 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Who’s on Bangarappa ’s side—and 
who isn’t 


■ Janardlian Podary: The former Union minister 
believes that too much is being made of the corruption 
charges against Bangarappa, and that the Karnataka chief 
minister should be allowed to continue in office. 


■ ItoymiCIchciwt l i mmm TheAlCCgeneral , 
secriary is among those ranged behind Bangarappa. But 
Ms support wont amount to mudi in the final stakes. 


tf IWmgmct Alum Her hatred for the chief minister is 
too weft-known to beer repetittofi, and Blessed Margaret 
wlH leave no stone unturned mtter attempt to dWoi^ hdr 
arehHmemy from his seat of power. 


pppMOd to Bangarappa’s dontinuation in 1 ^. But latest 
tep 0 it 8 h 8 «*BthatheandtheCMhamiin«t,andlhetwo 
men may well end up resolving their diflenmces. 


■ C.lCJiricrilMrtMTherUlvi^^ 

appears to be pfaylng both tMes on this one. And will 
decide on his loyalties only when heis sure wMch way ttw 
wMisMowbig. 


that shr,waa.i«iten%.^aijB 
quitting pdlittcs. I^is^iicid 
so Aiuch alarm in New 6eiKt 
that calls tstent, out ip 
; CarderK coUnseUing pa^' 
ce and forbccmnce. Govdr-' 
nor Bhidima Narain Singh 
also gave the. chief minister 
the same aihdce. . 

The counselling woriemL 
’fhe crifis aftpl^ haws, 
blown dv«*.nc»vi^f^ noto4. 
knows, for how to^. 


Mshicfctanioipl 

■ Who was V. KrndmFt 
ffluithy’s most Id!^. 
protector? If gosirip is lo. be 
believed, it was former Pii^^ 
dent R. Venkataronuui. 

ft was Venkataraman'ii' 
patronage whi^ kept Kriim^' 
namorthy out of jail duihi^ 
4he Janata Oal government^. 
tenure. AccoitBng to felkny ,. 
bureaucrats, there 
enough dirt. mi KrisImiM 
murthy to wanhnt his arr^ ! 
at that time itself, hut two 
things kept Mm safe; one; ] 
RV’s protection; and tw6^ | 
the Jp goverinnent’ft 



▼h 

twwvnr 

that they would be seen as 
witch-hunting if ittey began 
prosecuting tod many favour 
red bunmucraisof thdfdnhbr 
regime.. As it is. the lemiova} 
of G. Panhasem^ to 
Mongolia.end ihe punish-; 
ments meted out to other 
bureaucrats had begun to 
give the gbvemmenu that 
image. 

So KrLshnamutthy survive 
ed—but not for long.* 























DELHI DIARY 


llaiMralsing 

ftulf 

■ The Prime Minister's 
penchant for meeting 
delegations of various 
sadhus and sants in a bid to 
resolve the Ayodhya crisis is 
making the officials at the 
Prime Minister’s Office 
fPMO) very unhappy indeed. 



Narasimha Rao: vrhat’s 
that saian? 

No. they don’t have any 
political differences with 
Rao on this score. It's just 
that one of the sadhus, 
Swami Ramchandra Param- 
hans Das, has very long, mat¬ 
ted hair, which he never 
washes. 

Not surprisingly, therefo¬ 
re, he stinks to high heavens, 
even while the occasional 
lice falls out of his elaborate 
h^ldo. And the bureaucrats 
at 'ilhe PMO doQ’t'exbctly 
; having to spmd time 

I^^The last time a, meeting 
scheduled between the 
fiMil and the I^, the offici- 
l^^lli'nilt. uppn a brilliant sche- 
^i^^Tbey decided to light an 
"]a^rhaiti near the seat that 
'Pgfainhans Das was suppos- 
i,bd fb take. This, it was 
thought, would mask the 
bddur emanating from him. 

The plan was put into 
effect, bm Das spoilt it all by 
irisi^ng that he would sit on 
the floor —r far away from 
the agarbatti. And no 
amount of persuasion would 
. make him change his seat. 
Of course, die room reeked 
all the while he wal there. 
And the haples.s offtcials had 
no option but to grimace and 
bear it. 


HKARD INNtiW DELHI 

It’s the same at every Olympics. 
India always has the largest ' 
number of officials and the 
smallest number of medals. 

A SPORTS ENTHUSIAST ON OUR OLYMPIC 
PERFORMANCE 


Money’s no 
object 

■ Janata Dal MP Har 
Kcwal Prasad excels 
at playing both sides in any 
political battle. Initially jic 
had promised his support to 
Chandra Shekhar, before 
finally deciding to slay on 


with V.P. Singh. And now 
he's played the same trick on 
Ajil Singh. 

Apparently, Prasad was 
among those who had signed 
on the memorandum present- 
exl by Ajit Singh's men, and 
had promised to join up with 
the Jat leader when he finally 
, split the Dal. But even as the 
dissidents got their act loge- 


After the dissidence: who’s who in the 
Janata Dal 






V.P. Singh: The Raja of Manda now reigns over a 
totally fractured Dal. As Ajit Singh split the party and 
moved out with 20 MPs, the Raja could only look on 
shamefacedly. He seems to have lost credibility and the 
party, Its base. 

Lalco Pracad Yadav; Perhaps, the only leader of 
stature left-ln the party. With h{s speH on Bihar showing 
little sign of abating, this man commands enormous clout 
Was summoned to New Delhi by the party high command 
to help tide over the recent crisis. Did his bit to paper over 
the cracks in the party and returned to Patna stronger than 
ever. No doubt, this cow-belt politician Is the most 
powerful man in the Dal. 

t.R. Bommal: V.P. Singh’s faithful lieutenant. Was 
only a silent spectator as he saw the party cruitibling and 
could do little to pave it as its president. In fact, Ajit Singh 
has even questioned his right to the predsidency as ha mis 
never even been elected. Counts for less and less today. . 

SharadYadav: Seems to have been the principal i 
beneficiary of V.P. Singh's decision to Mandaliee the party. 
Today, the man who once stood in attention when Arun . 
Nehru spoke to him and who supplicated before Devi Lai Is 
the second most important leader of the Janata Dal after 
Laioo Yadav. 


^ Ram Vilaa Paswan: Hard as this may be to 

believe, Paswan, who used to be treated by lilbpassome 
kind of a bearded sidekick, is now one of India’s leading 
Marijan leaders. v- 


ther, Prasad went over to the 
other side, appearing at V.P. 
Singh’s press cemference to 
declare that Ajit and Co. 
were bribing peqile to ctnne 
over to their side. 

According to Prasad, Ajit 
Singh had sent him Rs 20 
lakh at his village house, in 
order to buy his support. But 
Prasad forgot that money at 
his ancestral home, and arriv¬ 
ed in Delhi without it. 

But, said Ajit, never mind, 
take another Rs 20 lakh. But 
just stay on our side. 

It is not clear from this 
rather improbable story whe¬ 
ther Prasad kept the first Rs 
20 lakh. Or the second such 
sum, for that matter, 


RamR^ya 

■ Try as he might, Atal 
Behari Vajpayee can’t 
always mask his irritation 
with the BJP’s Ram brigade. 
Recently on a tour of the 



Atal Miari ytRwHw RM 
oiniroRaiNltlKiii^ 

rural areas of hiacotuRtiuoi* 
cy, tuefcnow, Wih 

received by die liicttf party 
woriters, who greeted him 
wit# cries pf "Jai Shti Ram”. 

The vet^ BJP leader 
tPierared dtlf for stps time. 
And then lost his copi, ’'Wbry 
don’t you say *Jai Hitpti’ 
occasion^ly he asi^ 
ihevoctft^sgnqi^. ’ ' 

By way of answer, 
shut up and slinke^ off 
sham^aced^f 'P ■ 
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m SPACE AGi RADIAl 


MRP ZIQMA. The Space Age Radial. 
The of the Meruti owner. 

Slide into the driver's seal Start the 
cv. Hit the road. And let MRF ZIGMA 
UKe control. 


Accelinte : You'll discover that taking 
off was never so amooeh. 
Manoeuvre: The unique T od 
tread pattm unravels a new force in 
road-hugging. 


Brake: Feel the broad tyre bese 
hod the roed in a tight gripi 
Park: The tough, wide tyre base, and 
the sensational raised back-lettering 
anrtounca your arnvaHn atylel 


MRF ZKMU: It's an out-of-the-worid 
dffvfng experience. 
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Touching 
account _ 

T he cover story on the 
book by Sonia Gandhi is 
one of the best in recent 
times (Rajiv by Sonia Gan- 
dhi, 30 August—5 July). It 
made interesting reading. 

The photographs are excel¬ 
lent, too. 

Going through Sonia's 
reminiscences, one was 
vividly reminded of every 
event associated with Rajiv 
Gandhi. Just a few days 
before his assassination, he 
had come on a visit to 
Nagaland. His warmth and 
his sweet behaviour had won 


! the hearts of the people here. 

Rajiv’s greatest positive 
point was that he practised 
what he preached. His con¬ 
cern for all humanity made 
him popular all over the 
world. He had the rare dis¬ 
tinction of being a straight¬ 
forward and honest politici¬ 
an. And Sonia’s memoirs 
bring out the qualities of the 
man as a devoted husband 
and loving father. Rajiv was, 
in short, a man with genuine 
concerns and emotions and 
he will live in the hearts of all 
those who came in touch 11* 
with him. 

Lakshman Sharma, 
Chumukadlma (Nagaland) 

■ Sonia’s book really pos¬ 
sesses a sublime and serene 
sense of respect for her 
departed husband. 

The book depicts the 
minutest feelings of the 
couple, their aspirations, 
dreams and imaginations, 
and we are privileged to 
know about their lives. 

Sanjaav Ranjan, Forbeagan) 
(Bihar) 

■ Sonia’s memoirs success¬ 
fully bring out the many 
facets of Rajiv Gandhi’s cha- j 
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racter—particulariy the 
more intimate, private and 
relaxed side of the politician. 
It also tells us the story of 
how the reluctant debutant, 
tom between conflicting 
emotions, finally decided to 
take up the work that his 
mother had started. Unfortu¬ 
nately, his life was brought 
to a cruel end. 
ShahnazHuaaaIn, Taipur 
(Aaaam) 

Lscaeyof 
the IN 

I nder Malholra has over¬ 
looked certain facts in his 
article on Air Chief Marshal 
Sun(Swordofdishonour, 2 
— 8 August). The sword, 
named the "Chief of Air 
Staff’ sword, has erroneous¬ 
ly been called the "N.C. Suri 
Sword, causing a lot of 
misunderstanding. 

I The sword that was so far 
being presented to the best 
I cadet at the graduation cere¬ 
mony, was a legacy of the 
j British Raj — gifted by a ser- 
I vile Maharaja. It was present¬ 
ed to the Indian Air Force to 
earn honour for itself and not 
for the air force. Hence, the 
appropriate place for the 
sword would have been a 
museum, rather than the para¬ 
de ground. 

Ra/IvKhanna, NawDalhl 

Passing the 
buck? _ 

T he article on the Indian 
Administrative Service 
has tried to explain how the 
"iron frame of India" is being 
coTTodcd(Bur€au‘crazy,2i 
—29 August). True, the trai¬ 
ning programme for the suc- 
cessflil candidates needs to 
be changed to keep up with 
die times, But will such 
changes be of any help, giv¬ 
en the high level of corrup¬ 
tion in the country? For, a 
young officer may have to 
go out of his way to adjust 
widi his superiors and comp¬ 



ly with the dictates'of politici¬ 
ans after his training. Even a 
senior official such as 
Madhavan had to quit 
because of the pressure 
brought on him. 

A. Jacob Sahayam, 
Thiruvananthapuram (Karala) 

Right choice 

T he profile on K.R. 

Narayanan, the ninth 
vice-president of India, was 
rather good, and the full- 
page photograph added 
more grace to the small, but 
informative, piece (Strong 
and silent, 23 — 29 August). 

It was rightly mentioned 
that Narayanan has few ene¬ 
mies. He has performed well 
both in service and politics 
without incurring anyone’s 
displeasure. A man of high 
thinking, Narayanan has 
never bothered about petty 
issues. 

It is really a matter of great 
pride for the nation to have 
someone from the backward 
classes serve as the 
vice-president. 

Sanjay Chopra, Panchkula 
(Haryana) 

■ It has been proved that the 
new vice-president was the , 
unanimous choice of all the 
parties. It may be mentioned 
that after he was elected as 
an MP from Kerala, his 
home state, there were many 
who wanted him to be induct¬ 
ed into the Union Cabinet, 
but the Kerala chief minister, 
K. KanintScaran, came in his 
way and spoiled his chances. 
It was Karunakaran s^ain 
who didnH w^t Narayanan 
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NarayMM: MngtlM 
nation pioiid 

to become the vice- 
president, but, of course, the 
CM didn’t succeed. 

It is surprising that Karu- 
nakaran, who once advocat¬ 
ed that people from the Sche¬ 
duled Castes should be 
allowed entry into temples, 
went against Narayanan, 
who also belongs to the Sche¬ 
duled Castes. 

Unnikrishnan Nair, Rourke/a 
(Oriasa) 


The Midas touch 


M adhavrao Scindia is the 
only minister who can 
earn foreign exchange for 
India (Back on the rails, 30 
August—5 September). In 
other departments, whatever 
is earned in foreign 
exchange, is spent on 
imports. But in the tourism 
industry, it is a one-way pro¬ 
cess where tourists come and 
spend the money in India. In 
the process, employment for 
millions is generated. It is 

Sdndla: brliitfiigNifor«l^ 
•XdlMgft 



important that tourism is tak¬ 
en more seriously to ensim a 
steady inflow of foreign tou¬ 
rists. And Madhavrao Scin¬ 
dia is the minister who can 
do that. 

IndraPrakaah, NawDalhl 


In their father’s 
footsteps 


T he article on Raj 
Kapoor’s sons made 
delightful reading (The inhe¬ 
ritors, 9—15 August). Raj 
Kapoor was undoubtedly a 
versatile actor, a perceptive 
and successful director and a 
great showman. 

It is gratifying to note that 
his sons—Randhir, Rishi 
and Rajiv — arc leaving no 
stone unturned in taking his 
production banner to greater 
heights. Randhir has already 
given ample proof of his 
directorial skills. And Rishi, 
besides being an actor par 
excellence, is deeply involv¬ 
ed in the R.K. Studios. And 
one h?pes Rajiv will also be 
able to make a mark as a 
director with Press Granth . 
Roy George, Dtmapur 
(Nagaland) 



TIm IU^loor brotimt; skllM trio 



Dbdtrotantfngtock 

Forging 
stronger ties 

T he interview with the fore¬ 
ign secretary. J.N. Dixit, 
is thought provoking ('Vur 
foreign policy is much more 
realistic now", 9— 15 
August). It is expected that 
Dixit will give the Indian 
foreign policy a new turn. 

India, as a south-east 
Asian power, should main¬ 
tain good terms with its 
powerful neighbour, China. 
Their mutual cooperation 
and harmony will go a long 
way in bringing about peace 
and stability in Asia. 

Akahaya Kumar Jena, Cuitack 
(Orlaaa) 


Pathetic 


T he article on the widows 
of Vrindavan was mov¬ 
ing 23—29 . 

I August). Widowhood is a ; 
curse in our society, which is 
deeply rooted in ageold I 
traditions. 

The widows of Vrindavan- 
who have to chant bhajans 
continuously in exchange 
for a handful office, are in a ! 
pathetic situation. 

Anjana Maltra SInha, Rourkela 
(Orlaaa) __ 

Respecting 
facts _ 

S . Nihal Singh’s commen¬ 
tary Canons of Jour¬ 
nalism, (9—15 August) has 
obviously been written 
without studying the court 
judgement. For, had he done 
so, he would have known 
that the prosecution closed 
its evidence in 1982 and it 
was the accused who were 
responsible for the delay. 

As far as my filing of the 
case was concerned, it was 
done well within the limits 
prescribed by the law—my 
counsel had studied and initi¬ 
ated the case in accordance 
with the law. 

In my opinion, the story in 
question had been concocted 
with the criminal intention 
of defaming me and painting 
me as anti-Muslim by falsely 
attributing words to me 
which I had never uttered. 

My case was that falsehood 
was resorted to recklessly. 

The reference to two uniden¬ 
tified women and "a second 
Pakistan" was sinister. 

It is unfortunate that most 
of the journalists are going 
by what they have been told 
by those interested in malign¬ 
ing me. In this case, both 
truth and reputation have 
been butchered by a cold¬ 
blooded concoction. Let the 
press rise above its class 
bias, and demonstrate that it 
respects facts, not 
fabrications. 

Jagmohan,MP,Nawl>elhl . { 
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You will know how 
successful the Motorol 
technology has been. 
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1 $. 


Rinlji Industrial Oils Ltd. • Rinki Hydrocarb^M Ltd. 
Rinlki Petrochemicals and Industries Ltd. 

Rinki Petrochem Pvt Ltd. 

Pioneer Barrels Manufacturing Co. Pvt Ltd. 


On your trip to Malaysia you will find out, Perusahaan Minyak 
A Kimia Sdn. Bhd. - our associates in Malaysia • manufacture 
the entire range of Motorol automotive lubricants with 
technology from Rinki Hydrocarbons Ltd. And it is sold in 
competition with international brands. And it is doing well. 

Back home in India, Motorol is doing even better. So much so 
that the Rs. 35 crore Rinki Group is undertaking a Rs. 4 crore 
expansion of the Motorol facility at Rinki Industrial Oils Ltd. 
To treble the production capacity. 

Not surprising if you consider that the group pioneered the 
manufacture of speciality import substitute industrial oils. For 
clients no less demanding than Telco, Kirloskar Cummins, 
and Indian Sewing Machines amongst others. In fact, Rinki 
Hydrocarbons Ltd. also processes special oils for prestigious 
clients like Orkay, IX^L Polyester, JK Synthetics besides 
providing storage facilities for NOCIL, Sandoz, MJ Pharma. 

Sure you can still fly to Malaysia to check out the Group’s 
credentials. Then again, the Rinki Group’s long history in India 
as pioneers of industrial oils should suffice. 


~THE Rinki 


673ace Course Circle,Baroda 390 007. 
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I My frustration has been 
that candithiess does not 
pa^» I think it is difficult to 
be bpth a human and a 
politidan. 

ymSlvm.AfP leader 

ft Didogueisa 
continuous process. 
.Sometimes we have our 
setb^ks. If you simply' 
giveup talking because cif. 
seiblides» bow doy^ get. 
pyerlbe setbacks? . 


meeting with the Pakistani 
PM, Nawaz Sharif, during 
the NAM summit 

■ Can a party expel an 
MP, thereby creating a 
constitutional liability for 
him? Which is to have the 
upper hand: the Indian 
Constitution or die party 
constitution? 

SHiVRAfPATlt£okSiibte'< . 
Speaker, nferring to iM. ■ 
controversy overj^ reeetd 
split in the Jatia^tJdi 

' 4 . _ . 

ft The cost of OIK tai^ quB 
finance the sett%.ttp (rf.a:. - 
100 primary scbtidi - 

V. P. SsNG&Jbm^l^htte - 
Minister, endfvetSj^^.rV. 

■ serfoi sMoti ■' 

ft Itis adangerou^Ef^;! V-: 


CaMeachkig co n wl ^ M ^^ '' 
JVtm 


ft. The five-star dmii^x 
that the managements ' 
suffer from has to go. The 
superiority complex has to 
go. Thao shall be 
absolutely no distinction 
between the management 
and'the worker." 

PASANQMA,t:/nhM 
laboarfiMster, atike„ 


the coaches mdplay^. ' 

BAUOSHEMSofGKiC^V 
coach, ontheIndian • . 
hodcey team's poor . 
performance at the ■ .■ f.-: 
Barcdona Otympks i 


. Los Angeles for iZ . 
montiia...ttK]spmu^a' 
yeu airay tioitihtlldK 
ofititiiiksible. . 

SuDSNifUmsier. 
shtauhtddihiiiilr \ 
^ktherg's rjgktp'nnf m- 
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Sans 

Fidel Castro 

Dancing Odissi to Pablo Neruda will not stop 
Cuba going the way of the Soviet Union 


At the best of 
times, Calcutta is a 
difficult city to live 
in. It is not nierely 
the banality of its 
politics, the insular 
crassness of its 
intellectual life 
and the sheer inhos- 
pitability of iis sur¬ 
roundings that makes existence tireso¬ 
me. What compounds the distress is the 
perverse Bengali penchant of glorifying 
decay, decline and degeneration. Life in 
India's most densely populated metropo¬ 
lis has been reduced to a permanent cele- 
.bration of disaster. 

So it was earlier this month when the 
political graffiti shifted tack from the 
fierce denunciation of the IMF-World 
Bank designs on Indian sovereignty to 
solidarity with the Cuban people resist¬ 
ing Yankee imperialism. Juvenile com¬ 
rades who are loo young to have witness¬ 
ed demonstrations of proletarian intenia- 
lionalism in support of Kim II Sung and 
the Vietcong, and to whom Ho Chi 
Minh is merely an icon gracing a patch 
of green painstakingly maintained by a 
tobacco company, were subjected to a 
simulated action replay of the heady 
Sixties. 

Of course, the assertions of red might 
lacked the fervour and spontaneity of 
yore, but it helped take the minds of the 
committed from the despondency of a 
demolished Berlin Wall, an outlawed 
Communist Party in Mo.scow and an 
incarcerated Erich Honecker. Somewhe- 
/re pit tte shores of Florida, an ageing 
tMH iflvepciitant Fidel Castro was again 
defying the might of the United States 
and naturally needed support. The 
Soviet Union, Albania, Romania, Bulga¬ 
ria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugosla¬ 
via and East Germany later, an intransig¬ 
ent Cuba screaming socialism or bust is 
to the CPI(M) and other followers of the 
hfailed messiah what the security blanket 


is to Linus van Pell. 

Nor did the regression to comic-strip 
revolutionism bother the stalwarts of the 
National Committee for Solidarity with 
Cuba (NCSC) unduly. Jubilant at hav¬ 
ing raised Rs 3.7 crore for the struggling 
mas.ses in the Ciiribbcan Islands, the 
NCSC convenor, M.A. Baby, told gulli¬ 
ble Stenographers with journalistic pre¬ 
tensions that "it was a rediscovery of our 
anti-imperialist feelings". The MP from 
Kerala al.so narrated touching stories of 
coniribulions from "millions of people 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country", including Rs 6.50 from a girl 
in Madras who donated her entire sav¬ 
ings from a yeai’s pocket money. 

What the CPI(M) was less anxious to 
publicise was the bizarre extent of the 
"rediscovery of anti-imperialist fee¬ 
lings". At an art auction in Calcutta, orga- 
ni.sed by the Democratic Youth Federa¬ 
tion, a front organisation of the ruling 
parly, a prosperous Marwari business¬ 
man told bewildered socialites, includ¬ 
ing Lady Ranu Mukherjee, that what 
mattered was "not the art but the contri¬ 
bution to the Cause". 



A Wood donation oamp In Calcutia: 
In aid of Cuba 


Presiding over the show, a benign 
Jyoti Basu nodded his approval, no 
doubt pleased that all the front-ranking 
Bengali artists — Bikash Bhatlacharya, 
Somnath Hore, Paritosh Sen, Jogen 
Chow'dhury, ct al — had been "per¬ 
suaded" to rediscover their anti- 
imperialist feelings and do their bit for 
Cuba. And, so as not to let Uncle Fidel 
down, the Armand Hammers of the city, 
specialising mainly in real estate specu¬ 
lation, chipped in with a grand total of 
some Rs 4 lakh to buy jute bags for the 
beleaguered revolution. 

Others did not lag behind Calcutta. 
According to one particularly gushing 
report in the press, "Well-known Odissi 
dancer, Sonal Mansingh. pert'ormed a 
dance based on a poem by a well-known 
Cuban poet (sic) Pablo Neruda in New 
Delhi to raise money for the cause." 

I t is possible to snigger at this casual 
Marxi.st attitude to nationality, but 
what is beyond the scope of humour is 
the consistency with which prominent 
representatives of India's cultural elite 
have sold their souls to Communist 
ogres around the woild. 

Whether it is this year’s Jnanpith 
award winner, Subhas Mukherjee, 
whose poetic eulogy of Stalin would 
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I make Beria squinn with embarrassment 
4 or Mulk Raj Anand, whose novels were 
] more popular in ihe Soviet Union than 
I they were in India, this country has 

I always boasted exceptionally large num- 

I bers ol "philocommunists" ready to give 

I a helping hand to tyrants as long as they 

I fulfilled the basic criterion of 

^ anti-Americanism. 

; Washington's gung-ho approach to 
those it regards as representatives of the 
J "evil empire” is partly to blame for this 

' unfortunate polarisation. A ruthless, 

! power-crazy dictator like Fidel Castro 

— he once blamed a poor sugar harvest 
on the fact that 95.1 per cent of all hot 
dog sellers were "counter¬ 
revolutionaries" — has carved out a 
niche for himself as a cult figure among 
the international fraternity of left-wing 
"progressives" solely on account of the 
USA’s overkill. 

As a fully subsidised show-piece and 
appendage of the erstwhile Soviet bloc, 
Cuba lost its revolutionary raison d'etre 
the day the Berlin Wall crumbled and 
Mikhail Gorbachev turned his back on 
the red legacy. The draconian Emergen¬ 
cy regulations, pompously called, ’’Spe¬ 
cial period in peacetime," are a despera¬ 
te attempt to ward off the inevitable. 

And the inevitable would have happe¬ 




ned by now had an electorally vulnera¬ 
ble President Bush not succumbed to sil¬ 
ly pressures from the Cuban American 
lobby to go for the kill through econo¬ 
mic sanctions, if anything, the sanctions 
have provided Castro a credible national¬ 
ist plank and distracted attention from 
the inherent inefficiencies and brutalit¬ 
ies of state socialism. It has also given 
rudderless and disoriented fellow- 
travellers another lost cause. 

B ut there is a difference this time. 

Unlike the solidarity with republi¬ 
can Spain resisting Franco and the sym¬ 
pathy for brave Vietnamese peasants 
defying Uncle Sam, there are no expecta¬ 
tions of Cuba carving out a new world 
order. On the contrary, the "rediscovery 
of anti-imperialism’’, an euphemism for 
blind anti-Americanism, of the well- 
heeled cultural glitterati, has its basis in 
the fundamental dishonesty of the libe¬ 
ral conscience and its lack of a moral 
perspective. 

A recent review article it^^^Specta- 
tor puts this anti-Americanisii^Itt focus: 
"Intellectuals dislike the sight of tti^Lune- 
ducated masses enjoying themselves or 
exercising freedom: at heart their objec¬ 
tion to the marketplace is eh aesthetic 
and misanthropic one. When people are 




tlioi]^ Cuba has lost its 
fevolutionaiy rafsoh 
d'etre, Fidel Castro has 
carved out a niche for 
himself in the world. And, 
the US sanctions a^tinst 
Cuba have provid^ 
Castro a credible 
nationalist plank and 
distracted attention from 
the inefiSciencies 
of state socialism 

given choice, they almost invariably 
choose the meretricious, the trashy, the 
cheap and the nasty. Intellectuals then 
have to deiiy that the choice of the mas¬ 
ses is really a choice at all, but merely a 
conditioned reflex; and they invent con¬ 
cepts such as the Baader-Meinhof 
gang's Konsifmterror (the consumption 
terror) to justify the irritation they feel 
that the taste of others differs from, and 
is far worse than, their own." 

It is this inherent desire to play legisla¬ 
tors to the world that makes the intellec¬ 
tuals dancing the Odissi to recitals from 
Pablo Neruda look kindly at the serpenti¬ 
ne queues outside food shops in Havana 
while ignoring, at the same time, the 
compulsions of the great majority of 
Cubras who, given even half a chance, 
would rather join their more fortunate 
cousins in Miami. 

If only the little girl from Madras who 
paid Rs 6.30 into the Baby kitty knew 
this, she may have diverted her custom 
to one of the 95.1 per cent counter¬ 
revolutionary hot dog sellers, probably 
languishing in some Havana dungeon. 
And, if more and more Bengalis realised 
it too, Calcutta could even be transform¬ 
ed into a liveable city. Sans the red flag. 
Sans Lenin on Esplanade East. And, 
SMS Fidel Castro. • 
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Hauled up 

A number of controversial deals 
threaten to derail Union railway minister 
C.K. Jaffer Sharief 


I t isn’t easy being the Union minis¬ 
ter for railways. Just ask 
C.K. Jaffer Sharief. Hauling the 
railways towards the 2lsi-ceniury 
with scant regard for danger 
signals, he has narrowly e.scaped derail¬ 
ment on two mega-deals. 

Sharief s term appears to be jinxed. 
He had barely recovered from one colli¬ 
sion with the press and Parliament over a 
mega-deal with Asea Brown Boveri 
(ABB), a Swiss firm, for 30 electric loco¬ 
motives, when a Delhi High Court judge- 
mentstriking down a decision to place 
an or^r for 19,000 bogies, brought him 
up short. And now, after he has gone in 


appeal to the Supreme Court, Parlia¬ 
ment’s Railways Convention Commit¬ 
tee (RCC) is getting ready to open fire 
on him over the locomotive deal. 

The objections that the RCC has rais¬ 
ed against the US$ 190 million Asian 
Development Bank (ADB)-financed 
deal with ABB for the purcha.se of 30 
supposedly heavy-duty and energy- 
efficient electric locomotives of 6,000 
horsepower (HP) with state-of-the-art 
AC 3-phasc technology are: 

• Indigenous capacity for manufactur¬ 
ing 5,0(X) HP locomotives, either of 
French technology or with thyristor con¬ 


verters, have already been developed by 
our own Chittaranjan Locomotive 
Works (CLW) and Bharat Heavy Hlectri- 
cals Limited (BHEL). The railways sim¬ 
ply did not bother to try them out. 

The cost of the.se Icxomotivcs would 
be Rs 2.5 crore to three crorc, as against 
Rs 45 crore (including customs duty, 
etc.) per locomotive imported from 
ABB. Besides, a 5,000 HP loco is consi¬ 
dered adequate for Indian track condi¬ 
tions; 6,000 HP locos have only been tri¬ 
ed out in the ghat section (near Vizag) 
on an experimental basis. The tracks 
there have been reinforced to take on the 
heavier load. 

• The railways, after justifying the 
earlier import of 18 loc'omotives with 
the thyristoi control from Japan and Swe¬ 
den, didn’t wait for their arrival and 
trial. Instead, they floated a tender and 
negotiated for an ADB loan in 1987 
itself, one year before the arrival of the 
first batch of imported locomotives, 

% 

• After taking five years to finalise the 
tenders for the import of 6,000 HP 
3-phase locomotives, the railways are 
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THE 6,000 HP ABB LOCOMOTIVE (LEFT) AND INDIAN 
MODELS OF THE CLW: is the foreign make necessarily better? 


now showing great urgency in finalising 
the deal. The commitment charges paid 
to ADB (the fees charged by the bank for 
blocking a loan yet to be drawn), till 
dale, total only Rs 13 crore in a deal of 
Rs 1,305 crore — or roughly one per 
cent. This can easily be ignored, particu¬ 
larly if it saves the country a colossal 
waste of money. 

• The BHRL offer was rejected on pure¬ 
ly technical grounds, ignoring its capaci¬ 
ty to manufacture IcKomotives 
indigenously. 

• The Planning Commission and finan¬ 

ce ministry have washed their hands of 
the deal, placing the responsibility for 
the decision at the door of the railways. 
The railway ministry had claimed that 
the deal had the expressed approval of 
both the Planning Commission and fin¬ 
ance ministry. j 

This was a clear misrepresentation. I 


• There were differences in the Railway 
Board itself on the matter, with the chair¬ 
man and the member (finance) opposing 
the import on record, while the member 


OBJECTIONS TO THE 
DEAL 


■ The cost of the hMilM 
lecomolim ivoiild be fer lewor 

than the Imports. 

■ BHEL’Sefferwasteiected 
even though they have the 
capacHy to produce them 
bidtoMepsly. 

■ The matter was neither 
discussed with the Cabinet nor 

the Prime Minisler. 


(electrical) supported it. The minister of 
railways supported the member 
(electrical). 

• At no stage was die matter taken up 
with the Cabinet or the Prime 
Minister. 

T he RCC report, due to be submitted 
to the Speaker of the Lok Sabha, is 
understood to have virtually sealed the 
fate of the ABB deal. It' refutes the rail¬ 
way ministry’s claim that the deal had 
the support of the finance ministry and 
Planning Commission, which was not 
the case. 

As if this isn’t enough, the Delhi High 
Court judgement cancelling the mini¬ 
stry’s decision to place an order for the 
purchase of 19,000 bogies from local 
manufacturers shows glaring irregulari¬ 
ties..The Rs 170-crore tender had been 
floated inviting offers for the production 
of bogies (undercarriages of wagons). 

Such tenders are advertised each year. 
But this time, under the pretext of break¬ 
ing a "cartel" of three of the largest manu¬ 
facturers — the Bharatiya Electric Steel 
Company, the Hindustan Development 
Corporation (HE)C) of Calcutta and 
Mukand Limited of Bombay — the 
minister not only placed orders for the 
purchase at two different sets of prices 
(one for the "cartel" and another for the 
nine other firms who made offers) but 
also changed the allocations for differ¬ 
ent firms arbitrarily. The objections to 
the deal were: 

• The charge that the railway minister 
had overruled the decision of the mem¬ 
ber (finance) and chairman of the board 
and had given his own order unilateral¬ 
ly. As the judgement said: "The approv¬ 
ing authority (the railway minister) has 
made an alteration in the recommenda¬ 
tion of the tender committee by making 
a deduction of 20 per cent in the alloca¬ 
tion to the petitioners on account of the 
cartel whereas to M/s Bharatiya Electric 
Steel Company, allocation was also 
decreased. Since we have not agreed 
with the plea of the cartel, the allocation 
made by the approving authority also 
cannot stand and is hereby quashed." 

• The railway minister took the plea that 
three of the manufacturers had formed a 
cartel. While this was yet to be establi¬ 
shed, one cannot understand why diffe¬ 
rential prices were given for the so- 
called "cartel" and the others. While the 
division of orders can justify differential 
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SPLCIAL RLPORT 


I' ll i Jj !n^ J WP M]_ >iii ij iwwi i^iP i ^j>| 

■' Soineipne' 

f^.1^tnor 1^ jwenV 

.; ; ■.V '^/-'.’. .. 

‘ . lW'i:dlwa]tt,.j|s'ffie togej^^ 
i^t •coD^f- 

lineciwusA td wcnlc dibt'tlte'pf^'Sttiu ^‘' 
abl«.'<b it. So ^ mdwaysi'wiilKha''- 
doceptihg any of kw quo^ pr^i" 
offered a pride suitiMe to it' Some 
people suddenly quoted apricc lower. 

. thw diat offered by the railways. It 
suited (he railways ffom the 
excbequer'spoihtof'View.,:.' 

It is not the sdler’s MiedheisT 
d>dbuyer.'9pi«xwhk»waspipseHb* ' 
ed to die- sellers. Which evei^iody; '*■ 
accepted..fiven the three wtelghd/. 
reduced the {Nice had qootede price ' 
higher than die price which was offe^ ;' 
red. If is not a question of price here, ■ 
but quantity. To grab more quantity,' 
th^ lowtited the ris that thb 
ottetir could be kept out oC the mariost 
so that they could ca{>ture it for 
,themselves. 

The railways did not give any doA 
: price: it gave only oaA price R|t . 

76,000. Sut sotnebd^ wanted to 
offer less. From the ralliiyay^'SlA^p 
them was ho doalpridngvtne iM 
cing was from the sidO of (ho-sdlit^, 

Ibis worked to the advantage of the 
railways and the exchequer, and the 
railways accepted it. 

Q; But it was you who totrii Ae 
flnal decision on putripqt two pricca. 
to Ae tender when Ae'.toatfer 
came up to you. 

At 1 acoqN^ it because it saved Ae 
railway.s Rs'l t crore. 

Q: Would you say Aaf polittdti ' 
interests wore operatiM hi A« 
tes' deal ’coaMerinf' that''i& ' 
owners of the aggries^ drAs are' 
mcn^rs Of Ae Bharariyt.'TnMiin' 
Parfy(BJP)? 

, At I wooldaay Aey waevA^jkirii^ 

ests‘nlhdrt)hinpOli^ 

- > Wr'. 

cd odU.tft iHn«r,boink 

dlseriiiAialad .iqpdost 




¥;t' 


iit.die )acgqriQt^sst^-«i».>wu«||^i. 

An aitd; 

%1^ is bAt fjKpdr.aystei^ 

Ydii hifv* said fa iMdriiii* 

1 A. - . rf-'. ■ -m i.'*. 






nudAiiMlAAl 
f^yod BuhsiwifliitedU^ 


..'J 


rates, how can there be two rates for the' 
samejob? 

• There is ground for suspicion Aat the 
other smaller manufacturers, bong 
more amenable to pressure, been 
favoured by the ministiy. 

• Two members of the so-called "cartel" 
may have been "punished" because of 
their political links. Viren Shah of 
Mukand has been a BJP MP and R.P. 
Mody of HDC has been elected to the 
Rajya Sabha on a BJP ticket this year. 

• The court judgement has an accusato¬ 
ry note: "In view of the facts stated, we 
find no force in the stand of the railways 
that the {letitioners and respondent No. 



A: When too i 


inAefkild, ybaam'ua&»^e«i0i5^ 

' dy. You go on merit. And wheft ydu ' 

' puy somethng^stHBeb^ d|b 

Q: White.tte'Atejfeet^ ' 

snMtobniirodufiilsbfiaddenih^ 
.mdpgy, CMb of ihen is fOfAi: 

.dost Aecfluq^ iUSjddfaNii:-^ 
you AinkAt, 1^^^^ 

■ :..:v .. 



GOODS WAGONS INA 
RAILWAY YARD; Sha riefs bogey 

] 3 had formed a cartel. Rather, the stand 
is based on extraneous considerations." 
What are these extraneous considera¬ 
tions that went into the dual pricing deci¬ 
sion? The minister (see interview) 
claims it was his desire to save the coun¬ 
try Rs 11 crore. Bui the court didn’t buy 
that. 

With the integrity of a ministerial deci¬ 
sion on a routine Rs 1,700 crore tender 
called into question by the judiciary, sus¬ 
picions about the Rs 800 crore eicctiic 
locomotive deal havfe deepened. This 
was also the first time that an ongoing 
deal was looked into by a parliamentary 
committee. Along with the motives 
behind both deals, what is being questio¬ 
ned is the philosophy of the railways* 
much vaunted modernisation pro- 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


^gramme — which appears to have 
become a mask for reckless 
irregulariuc5. 

T he railways remain firm in their 
defence. Senior officials who stand 
by their minister aiguc that there was no 
dishonesty involved in either decision. 
The minister had acted on the advice of 
his advisers and aides and can hardly be 
said to have done anything arbitrary. 
The induction of AC three-phase 
electric locomotives would mean a two- 
generation technological leap. "If s like 
the Maruti replacing the Ambassador," 
quipped a senior official. "The new 



SHIVRAIPATIL the last stop 


locos are more fuel efficient and carry a 
heavier load and are cheaper and easier 
to maintain." 

Critics of the railway ministry point 
out that the idea of importing state- 
of-the-art electric locomotives from 
Europe is not new. When the electrifica¬ 
tion drive was stepped up, the railways 
.adopted the Sixties’ technology of the 
25 kilovolt electric traction system 
employed by the French national 
railway. 

Accordingly, CLW started making 
locomotives of 3,900 HP, From a mod¬ 
est beginning, CLW reached a capacity 
level of 120 locomotives a year. The rail- 
,ways* Research, Designs and Standards 
Organisation (RDSO) at Lucknow lent 
technological sup^rt to CLW as well as 
to other railway^ production units for 
manufacturing and improving the roll¬ 
ing stock. 

A llegations of corruption were flung 
at the government in the press and 
Parliament. The railway minister repea¬ 


tedly justified the deal as part of a moder¬ 
nisation plan. Meanwhile, CLW was 
manufacturing a prototype of locos with 
5,000 HP with its own technology and 
almost fully indigenously . 

But they received no encouragement 
from the railways. BHEL, too, had made 
a 5,000 HP prototype with a thyristor 
converter wi^ Sumitomo-Hitachi tech¬ 
nology. This loco is under trial on the 
Vizag-Kirendul section. 

After the uproar in Parliament, the 
RCC took < up the matter in August 
1992 and asked the railways to stop 
further action on the deal until the com¬ 
mittee had considered the matter. But 
the railways refused to do so on the plea 
of having to pay heavy commitment 
charges and that it would hold up the 
modernisation programme. "They ignor¬ 
ed the fact that it took them five years to 
finalise the tender," said an RCC 
member. 

The RCC stuck to its stand and reitera¬ 
ted its advice to the ministry in a state¬ 
ment issued at a meeting of all its 18 
members, including all its ruling party 
members, to stop further action on the 
deal. The minister relented. The RCC. 
which has examined the deal in detail 
and has heard evidence from numerous 
officials, is expected to give in its report 
at the end of September. 

The railways’ response is to denoun¬ 
ce this version as biased. Its hefty PR 
tomes explain that ABB’s offer was 
cheaper by Rs 47 crore. BHEL was not 
given 15 per cent price preference 
because it did not qualify as a category 
one bidder. And this it could not do 
because it was unable to substantiate its 
20 percent value addition. 



The RCC report Is 
underetood to have virtually 
sealed the Me of the ABB 
deal. It refutes the railway 
ndnistiy’s claim that the 
deal had the support of the 
flnance mhilsliy and the 
Planning Commission 


The delay in settling the tender was 
due to the intervention of the 
Planning Commission in the first ten¬ 
der; and during the second tender, the 
rates were too high and BHEL couldn’t 
reduce its rates or prove value addition. 
But why import three-phase locos when 
India already has the thyristor technolo¬ 
gy? The railways contend that the three- 
phase technology is superior, energy- 
efficient and cheaper to maintain. At any 
rate, even if CLW cannot make such 
locos now, the ABB deal will bring in 
the technology to allow it tojyroduce 
them later. 

But experts argue that a technology 
transfer of this nature requires a gesta- 



VIREN SHAH: should have been 
a Congressman? 


tion period of about ten years. Would the 
three-phase technology be any good 
then? Wouldn’t we, the world-watchers 
that we are, be fishing for newer techno¬ 
logies by then? Just as we imported the 
thyristor technology, which we are now 
eager to dump? 

Sources in the Railway Board point 
out that instead of shopping for new tech¬ 
nologies it is not equipped to absorb 
soon enoughf the railways would do bet¬ 
ter to spend the taxpayers’ money on 
improving its own services and encoura¬ 
ging indigenous industries. 

What requires urgent attention is the 
route electrification and track renewal 
drives, the need to run trains on time and 
improve cleanliness and services, in 
other areas of the modernisation pro¬ 
gramme: the requirement for high-speed 
light coaches, more efficient diesel 
locos and the conversion of metre gauge 
to broad gauge to open up more areas to 
development. • 
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With BBC and CNN doing the rounds, Doordarshan news seems 

worse than ever 


N OW that a sizeable chunk of 
urban India can tune in to BBC 
or CNN news as often as it likes, 
we have international yardsticks to 
judge Doordarshan (DD) by. 

Let us admit the fact that, given the 
level of government control over the 
electronic media, news value is only one 
of the criteria for selecting items for 
Doordarshan news. It is also incumbent 
on DD to be generous to ministerial spee¬ 
ches and inaugural functions. DD must 
also tailor its news on sensitive issues to 
the requirements of the government of 
the day. 

Irrespective of the party in power, 
Indian political culture will not permit 
television news to be guided solely by 
news value. Perhaps the projected metro 
channels will have greater leeway in talk 
shows. Indeed, DD has on occasion 
shown a degree of glasnost in its own dis¬ 
cussion programmes. But news telecasts 
will remain bound hand and foot by the 
required mug shots of ministers and the 
obligatory listing of national festivals 
celebrated in each of the major state capi¬ 
tals "with gaiety" 

Within these limitations, what is 
wrong with Doordarshan news? We 
must accept the fact that English spoken 
by our announcers is considerably 
slower than the BBC or CNN versions; 
perhaps it is best that way in order to 
attract as wide an audience as possible. 
Clarity over radio and television is a pri¬ 
mary concern of all stations. 

After making all these allowances, 
lack of professionalism in two respects 
stand out. There are the long awkward 
pauses before an announcer appears on 
the screen and there invariably seem to 
be hitches in switching from the announ¬ 
cer to film clips. Five seconds are four 
too many before rolling cameras. One 
would assume that Delhi DD has the 
required equipment and facilities to 
obviate these amateurish pauses. 

But, above all, the drag on DD news is 
the editing of copy. If even our so-called 
national newspapers have not distingui¬ 
shed themselves in the standard of Sit¬ 


ing they display, those handling copy 
for DD news are sleep-walking. 

Take almost any night’s DD news. 
The copy desk of Doordarshan has not 
imbibed the simplest rules of sub¬ 
editing. Everyone knows who the Presi¬ 
dent of this country is; yet, if there are 
three references to him in a single tele¬ 
cast, we are told three times about the 
President, Dr Shankar Dayal Sharma. 
The same goes for the Prime Minister 
and other ministers. 




It is also the task of sub-editors to cut 
out cliches. A hoary cliche in the DD 
vocabulary (to which the Press Trust of 
India is also partial) is to have everyone 
"speaking on the occasion". And must ■ 
every festival be celebrated "with 
gaiety" in every state capital without 
variation? 

As any sub-editor worth his salt 
knows, there are ways to make a long 
ministerial speech less jarring to the ear. 
Instead of using a litany of "said", 
"added" and "declar^", one can present 
the points made a speaker listing 
them in or^r of impoctance. And the 
dead need not always bc '^^slgned to 
the fiames"; they can simply be 
cremated. ^ 

Politicians generally repeat them¬ 
selves, but it is the task of the news pre¬ 


senter to be kind to the long-suffering 
viewer. Even within the confines bfi 
reporting ministerial speeches and tape-; 
cutting ceremonies, there is scope for • 
innovation. 

The best of television newsreaders 
would find it difficult to breathe life into 
.stilted copy replete with cliches and the 
heavy ministerial speeches that never 
seem to end. The effect, more often than i 
not, is of a funeral oration. ^ ; 

Obviously, the technical staff of Doof: • 


TholMatof 
television 
newsreaders 
would find a 
dHflcttltto 
breatlie life Into 
stilted copy 
replete with 
ellcheeandthe 
heavy 
mlnlelerlal 
epeechee 


I darshan needs to catch up with the requi- 
> rements of split-second synchronisa¬ 
tion. But the crying need is to put the DD 
copy desk through a crash course in sub¬ 
editing. It is bad enough for newspapers 
to display a cavalier attitude to Siting 
copy, but bad sub-editing shows up on 
television news magnified a 
hundredfold. 

There is also perhaps a psychological 
aspect to the performance of the DD 
desk. Official edicts on what to project 
and how to project it are so many and so 
frequent that it kills initiative and 
deadens the soul. 

The ready availability of BBC and 
CNN news raises the faint hope that 
some of their professionalism will rub 
off on Doordarshan news before it puts 
people to sleep. • 
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MANI-TALK| M 

MANI SHANKAR AIYAR • 


Mani Shankar Aiyar ko 


Imitation. they 
say, is the highest 
form of flattery. It 
would also appear 
to be the highest 
form of abuse. For 
Arvind Das, in a 
rejoinder to my 
column of two 
weeks ago (The 
Scam and T), has, oh so wittily, asserted 
that "any resemblance" in his piece to 
my "style" of writing "is purely delibera¬ 
te". He gets ten on ten for effort. And 
two on ten for achievement. 

Arvind Das’ rejoinder has not been 
published in the newspaper, The Times 
of India, where he first lied about me, 
doubtless because owner Samir Jain and 
editor Dilcep Padgaonkar fail to see any 
good reason why they should be taken to 
the cleaners for little or no fault of theirs 
(other than employing a man who has 
neither the professional integrity to 
quote me accurately nor the personal 
integrity to apologise for having delibe¬ 
rately and maliciously invented words 
he put in my mouth and then placed 
within inverted commas to give his con¬ 
coction a nng of authenticity; this he 
calls "paraphrase" — have you ever 
heard of a paraphrase within quotation 
marks?) Instead,, he hawked his piece to 
the Delhi Mid-Day (2/9/92). Fair 
enough. It carried the arresting title (testi¬ 
mony, doubtless, to the numerous plays 
and films with which Das has leavened 
his cultural upbringing): "Mani Shankar 
Aiyar ko gussa kyon aata hai?" No pro¬ 
blem. Except that not content with 
taking one pot-shot at me, Das has co¬ 
opted another partner in crime, Rajkisho- 
re of the Navbharat Times, which is also 
part of Samir Jain’s stable, to fire a 
double-barrel under the heading, yes, 
you’ve got it: "Mani Shankar Aiyar ko 
gussa kyon aata hai?’’ 

So, Tm afraid neither Samir Jain nor 
Padgaonkar is yet quite off the hook. 
What the duplicitous Das has done, on 
discovering that his bosses won’t let him 
abuse their columns a second time round 
f V his continuing campaign of calumny 
against me, is to get his Hindiwallah 
fiends fire the second barrel. 

16 


The scam and I: 
Round Two 


DAS HAS been compelled to confess 
that the words he attributed to me are 
pure fiction. But he can do so neither 
with good grace nor candour. Instead, 
we have this: "If the apostrophes and 
inverted commas are those that bother 
him. let us treat them as withdrawn." 


Extraordinary. The man invents a quote; 
then devotes columns to condemning 
me for words I never uttered; and when 
his chicanery is exposed, airily dismis¬ 
ses his fabrication as "let us" (Why us? 
Why not just him?) treat the bogus quota¬ 
tion as "withdrawn". 

The gravamen of the Das-Rajkishore 
position is that because I described 
Krishnamurthy as a friend of mine, I am 
incapable of being objective in my role 
as a member of the scam committee. 

The fact that a person happens to have 


been a friend of mine is no reason, in my 
scale of values, to protect him from the 
full might of the operation of the rule of 
law. I have not said Krishnamurthy 
should not be removed from office. 
Indeed, I pointed out with some pride in 
my statement in the Lok Sabha that it 
was "our government" that removed 
him from office. I have not said he 
should not be investigated. That is the 
prerogative of the CBI. I have not said 
FIRs cannot be filed. They must be if 
there is any reason to suspect wrong¬ 


doing. 1 have not said he should not be 
prosecuted. Prosecution must take place 
as soon as the authorities are ready with 
their case. And 1 have not said the courts 
must be thwarted. Indeed, 1 have 
asserted, in the course of the same inter¬ 
vention, that if such a court were to find 
Krishnamurthy guilty, I would cqase to 
regard him as a friend. But, till that hap¬ 
pens, I refuse to followrthe expedient 
ruse of either pretending that he was 
never my friend or, opportunistically, 
denying my friendship with him or pusil- 




Why should RaIIv be 
hold guilty because 
the Naybhamt 
limes says he is? 
We poHtlclans pay a 
political price for 
the political 
mistakes we make. 
Rg|lv lost In 1989 
because V.P. Singh 
persuaded millions 
that he was guilty. 
And because Ra|lv 
failed to persuade 
millions that he was 
Innocent 
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ab ghssa l^on aya hai 


lanimously abandoning my sentiment of 
friendship with him now that he is in 
trouble. 

THE EASY assumption that Das makes 
is that because Krishnamurthy is a 
friend of mine, I would go out of my way 
to protect him. Das would also doubtless 
argue, as a good Mandalite, that because 
Krishnamurthy is a Tamil Brahmin — 
and I, like Krishnamurthy, am a Tamil 
Brahmin, and horror of horrors, not only 
a Tamil Brahmin, but tauba! tauba!, an 



Aiyar like Krishnamurthy at that — my 
caste origins would dispose me to ensur¬ 
ing that he comes to no harm. And were 
Das to discover that Krishnamurthy 
went to school in a tiny little town called 
Kuttalam in Tanjore district, and then 
find that Kuttalam falls in my constituen¬ 
cy, the Mandal in Das, would, of course, 
find final vindication. Casteists like Das 
only understand one loyalty, loyalty to 
kith and kin. They have no under¬ 
standing of value systems like mine that 
place no premium on any affiliation. 


whether of blood or peer group or rank 
or hierarchy, when it comes to matters of 
right and wrong. 

Yes, I did talk of loyalty. My remarks 
were directed at George Fernandes. My 
mind went back to that July day in 1979 
when, quite by coincidence, I happened 
I to be in New Delhi on consultations 
from my posting in Karachi. The air was 
agog with rumours of an imminent fall 
of a government that commanded a 
close on two-thirds majority in the Lok 
Sabha. I wangled a pass to the visitors* 
gallery and spellbound, heard the Janata 
Party government’s minister of 
industry, the self-same George Fernan¬ 
des, put up a brilliant defence of his 
Prime Minister, Moraiji Desai, and his 
government. It was not merely an ora¬ 
tion; it was a parliamentary tour de for¬ 
ce, a preroration of Churchillian propor¬ 
tions. Eight hours later, Just eight Wee lit¬ 
tle hours later, George defected. And the 
government he had only that morning so 
ably defended, fell—unceremoniously, 
unwept, unhonoured and unsung. It was 
that bewafai I had in mind when I told 
George Fernandes that it is because we 
keep faith (*'Hum wafadar hain") that 
we are where we are — and he is where 
he is. I also had in mind the faithlessness 
andfecklcssnessoftheGeorgcWrflrfari 
— to themselves and to each other — 
that had failed them in their second' 
effort to run a government. Finally, 1 had 
in mind the total absence of principle 
that enabled the George-type to con¬ 
demn the BJP as communal but form a 
government with their support, and the 
just deserts that he and his tribe were 
meted out when the snake they had taken 
to bed bit them while they slept. 

AND ALL this Das claims he is merely 
"paraphrasing" in the totally fabricated 
quotation attributed to me: "The reason 
why the Congress is in power and you 
are out of it is that we know how to look 
after those who look after us and you 
don’t." 

Let us leave Das asid^ and turn to Raj- 
kishore. Let me in advance confess that 
while 1 make an effort to read ^d speak 
the rashtra bhasha, my Hindii,.as Das 
derisively dismisses it, "is HingUsh", 
not the language of those to the manor 


bom. But I have made a Herculean effort 
to study and understand the Navbharai 
Times article. Rajkishore postulates the 
existence of a "political class". This pohl 
tical class, he says, has entered into a con¬ 
spiracy to defraud the Indian peopUp, 
which is why neither, for example, doe$ 
Laloo Prasad Yadav proceed against 
Jagannath Mishra whom, while in oppo<^ 
sition, he charged with corruption, nof 
does Mishra, when in office, proceed 
against Yadav. Since corruption in our 
society is widespread, says Rajkishore, 
until politicians are jaiM for corrup¬ 
tion, government servants will also 
necessarily follow the political lead. 
Therefore, Rajkishore concludes, Jasw- 
ant Singh’s Doctrine of Reverse 
Jurisprudence must be accepted, viz.,* 
that ^ose in public life must be assumed 
guilty until and unless they prove their 
innocence. 

I have no difficulty with the press or 
Parliament being used as the forum for 
laying charges. Nor with either forum 
being used gladiatorially to rebut such 
charges. Nor do I have any difficulty 
with the general public determining 
their political affiliations on the basis of 
the credibility they give to such charges. 
After all, that verdict usually comes out 
in my party’s favour! My difficulty is 
with the solution proposed. If the only 
truth about our "political class" is that 
we are all conupt, does Rajkishore pro¬ 
pose to run our democracy without a a 
"political class"? Or would he prefer a 
dictatorship without a "political class"? 
What stops men of honour like him, or 
even men of dishonour like Das, from 
entering the political fray? If he won’t 
himself take on the responsibility, how 
would he propose a systemic cleansing? 
Or does he think his job is over and done 
with once he has finished tarring every¬ 
body with one brush while he abnegate.s 
himself from the tiresome business of 
constructively suggesting what should 
be done about rescuing us all from this 
mess? 

Quick, cheap and reliable justice is 
obviously one way. And I for one, know 
no other. But any system of justice must 
work within the framework of the law: 
first, the principles of natural justice; 
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MANI-TALK 


secbnd, the Constitution; and, third, the 
provisions of municipal and criminal 
law. 

IT IS the first principle of natural justice 
that a man, any man, however high or 
low, is presumed innocent until proved 
guilty. It was a medieval barbarism to 
allow anyone in authority to pass senten¬ 
ce first and* then take up the evidence 
later, or even, never. It may have been all 
very well in Jehangir's time or in the 
court of Manu Nidhi Cholan to tie a bell 
in the town square and assume that any 
aggrieved party who rang the bell was 
telling the truth when he laid the charge. 
But it was the very arbitrariness of such 
a feudal judicial process that led to the 
Rule of Law. There is just no getting 
away from the question; Who is going to 
decide guilt or innocence? The courts— 
or Arvind Das? Just because Rajkishore 
holds me guilty in the court of the Navb- 
harat Times, is my culpability establi¬ 
shed? An<J if it is, then in whose hands 
does sentence lie? Samir Jain’s—to con¬ 
demn me to hard labour as his research 
editor? 

It is equally a constitutionally guaran¬ 
teed fundamental right of every Indian, 
be he Das or Rajkishore or even Rajiv 
Gandhi, to be assumed, in a court of law 
(whatever be the view held at the Bar of 
public opinion), innocent until guilt is 
proved. And, in exactly, the same vein, 
whether under criminal or municipal 
law, charges may be laid but do not 
become actionable until they are held to 
have been proved beyond reasonable 
doubt. 

All this, Rajkishore dismisses as 
"technicalities". He says that because I 
am not' a lawyer but a politician, I have 
no business to concern myself with the 
technicalities of the law. I must affirm, it 
seems, a la George Fernandes, that there 
are five or six or eight (or is it ten?) mini¬ 
sters who arc guilty and I’ll give you the 
names when I am ready. This idnd of 
"objectivity" is, it appears, music to Raj- 
kishore’s ears. Whereas my insistence 
on reading up, listening to and weighing 
the evidence is proof, at best, of my 
obsession with "technicalities" or, more 
probably, that I am at least as guilty per¬ 
sonally as anyone 1 might be question¬ 
ing in the Joint Parliamentary Commit¬ 
tee (JPC). 

I AM afraid I c^not agree. I refuse to 
join Rajkishore in wholesale condemna¬ 
tion. I also refuse to join him in exculpat¬ 
ing ourselves fiom constructive solu- 
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tions to real problems. Arvind Das and 
Rajkishore remind me of the women 
with the knitting needles (Les trico- 
teuses) whom Charles Dickens descri¬ 
bes so graphically in his The Tale Of 
Two Cities, who, at the height of the 
French Revolution, foregathered every 
afternoon at the guillotine for the after¬ 
noon’s entertainment — watching the 
head of the aristocrats fall into the tum¬ 
brils while they themselves nonchalant¬ 
ly knitted their way through the procee¬ 
dings. What Das and Rajkishore want is 
a head count — and damn the evidence. 
If ministers are involved — and that 
includes Krishnamurthy — I would be 
the first to append my signature to a 
document that says so. But if they aren’t, 
then should I condemn innocent men 
merely because it would please Das- 
Rajkishore for me to do so? Whom 
should I square? The daemon who sits 
on my conscience? Or the tricoteuses of 
our contempi^rary journalism? 

RAJKISHORE THEN makes the astoni¬ 
shing charge that only a man as steeped 
in technicalities as I am, can hold the 
view that "no Indian politician is guilty 
of corruption". Now, where on earth 
have I ever said any such thing? Does 
Samir Jain recruit his staff entirely on 



Tha i^ravaiiiM of th# 
Dao-RRlklshoro pooHlon is 
that bocauM I doscribed 
Kriohnamurtby as a ffiond of 
mlnOv I am InoapaMo of being 
olgoctiva In my role aaa 
member of the scam 
committee 


the basis of their ability to fabricate quo¬ 
tations? To hold that guilt or innocence 
is to be established in a court of law,is to 
assert the rule of law, not, emphatically 
not, to say that all politicians are inno* 
cent. I think BJP ministers are guilty. 
Rajkishore thinks Rajiv Gandhi is guil¬ 
ty. I think he is innocent. Well, let him 
prove it. Why should Rajiv—or anyone 
else for that matter — be held guilty 
because the Navbharat Times says he is? 
We politicians pay a political price for 
the political mistakes we make. Rajiv 
lost in 1989 because V.P. Singh persuad¬ 
ed millions that he was guilty. And 
because Rajiv failed to persuade mill¬ 
ions that he was innocent. So he paid the 
political price of loss of office. But is 
guilt or innocence going to be deter¬ 
mined at the hustings — or in a court of 
law? And should Rajiv have been sent to 
jail because he lost an election? And 
should Rajkishore harbour a grudge that 
Rajiv Gandhi was not immediately incar¬ 
cerated when Rajkishore or Jaswant 
Singh or George Fernandes or whoever 
pronounced Rajiv guilty? What else 
does the Doctrine of Reverse Jurisprud¬ 
ence amount to? And what becomes of 
the Rule of Law? And who will decide 
whether Rajkishore is right — or I am? 
A newspaper office—or a court of law? 

Yes, Mani Shankar Aiyar ko ab i^ussa 
aya hai — because, instead of apologis¬ 
ing for inventing a most damaging quota¬ 
tion that he wanted his readers to believe 
1 actually said when I had not. Das 
accuses me of being against the freedom 
of the press when all I did was remind 
him that the dialogue between govern¬ 
ment and the press on what constitutes 
defamation (e.g. fabricated quotes) is 
yet to even begin. And yes, mujhe ah 
gussa aata hai — because Rajkishore, 
brushing aside my repeated citing in Par¬ 
liament and the press of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
plea in the Lok Sabha: "We want you to 
find out who the culprits are b^ausc 
only then will you know that all the char¬ 
ges you have been making all these 
years are not true", claims, in a mischiev¬ 
ous and totally unwarranted distortion 
of my article on Gopi Arora and Bofors, 
that, far from insisting, as, in the wake of 
Rajiv, I have been doing, that the Bofors 
culprit be caught, I am interested only in 
".saving" my late departed leader. 

Three times calumnised in three 
weeks, kya aapko bhi ^ussa nahin 
aata?. • 


(The views expressed in this column are mine, not Samir 
Jain’s. I'm still to learn, as are my lawyers, what he makes 
of this whole curious business) 
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Win ClMdlia (ri^) wHIi ton Harah: naiMglng unscntiiad? 

CannoiKfodder 


W hether in or out of 
courtrooms, the 
Bofors affair always 
created ripples. But 
with the securities 
scam hogging the newspaper headlines, 
Bofors had become all but forgotten. 
Not for long, however. 

In 1991, Justice M.K. Chawla of the 
Delhi High Court had suo moto decided 
to issue a notice to the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) to show cause as to 
why the First Information Report (FIR) 
in the case should not be quashed. 

This year, on 2 September, it was qua¬ 
shed by Justices G.C. Mittal and Satpal 
of the same High Court. The sameappii - 
cd to the Letters Rogatory (LR) sent to 
Switzerland and Sweden seeking assist¬ 
ance in finding out who were the suspec¬ 
ted recipients of kickbacks in the Rs 
l,450crore gun deal 
The decision was a stunning victory « 


A Delhi High Court 
decision on the Bofors 
issue makes life 
uncomfortable for 
the CBI 


for Win Chadha, the Bofors agent in 
India, on whose petition the court order 
was based. With one fell blow, the judici¬ 
al process in Switzerland received a set¬ 
back and the CBI was forced to eat hum¬ 
ble pie. 

Even though the Supreme Court stay¬ 
ed the operation of the High Court judge¬ 
ment b^ly 48 hours later, the tt^age 
had been done. Geneve-based newspa¬ 
per reports said that Judge Patrick 
Blaser of the Geneve caidonal court had 
indefinitely deferred hisfinal verdict as a 


fallout of the Delhi High Court order. 

T lie cantonal court is now sitting on its 
judgement as to whether the Indian 
government can gain access to Swiss 
bank documents. A critical decision, 
keeping in mind that country’s strict 
secrecy laws pertaining to banking. 
Moreover, without active Swiss help 
and the original documents providing 
information on the six bank accounts 
(lying frozen since 26 January, 1990), 
the CBI will have run out of options in 
cracking the case. 

Win Chadha has thus received a clean 
chit. And the CBI, in a seeming act of 
desperation, faxed several messages to 
Switzerland asking authorities there to 
pay no heed to the High Court order. But 
the fact remains that the CBI's hands are 
tied. And there’s more: 

• The CBI can’t arrest Chadhif now if he 








decides to come to India (he now stays in 
Dubm) ^ the High Court has held that 
the BR does not ptima facie niake out 
any evidence against him. The lack of an 
extradition treaty with the United Arab 
Emkates makes this task difficult, 
anyway. 

• The High Court judgement is certain 
to open up a floodgate of petitions on 
behalf of the named accused — indivi¬ 
duals or companies — thus freezing the 
ongoing prcK'eedings in Switzerland. 
These entities would also seek the quash¬ 
ing of FIRs and the LRs in their respec¬ 
tive cases also. (But technically, the 
High Court has quashed the FIR and the 
LRs in respect of Win Chadha only.) 

The judgement cannot be dismissed 
lightly by either the CBI or the Union of 
India. The reason: it comes barely five 
days after the detailed order of the Supre¬ 
me Court on Justice Chawla’s judge¬ 
ment last year following which the 
Supreme Court had upheld the validity 
of the Bofors FIR and reprimanded 
Chawla for "overstepping his limits". 

The decision of the Delhi High Court 
raises some major points: 

• Will the High Court judges, including 
the Chief Justice, risk their reputations 
and stick their necks out before the 
Supreme Court when it is quite apparent 
that the CBI will lose no time in appeal¬ 
ing to the latter? Will the High Court 
judges embark on a Chawla-type bold 
adventure, especially keeping in mind 
the severe strictures passed against him 
by the Supreme Court? Incidentally, 
Chawla retired from the Bench follow¬ 
ing the Supreme Court reprimand. 

• Why did the Supreme Court not issue 
a blanket stay on the impugned judge¬ 
ment? Why did it specify that the judge¬ 
ment will not be used in Switzerland for 
defreezing the frozen accounts and Win 
Chadha will not move any Indian court 
to try to get back the documents current¬ 
ly with the CBI? 

T he Delhi High Court relied upon the 
alleged violation of the Principle of 
Natural Justice by a .special judge in 
Delhi quashing the Bofors FIR and the 
LRs to Sweden and Switzerland. In a 
^mning comment, it claimed that the 
judge did not apply his mind when he 
issued the LRs, for the simple reason 
that he gave a long hearing to the CBI, 
while at die same time ignoring the 


accused who would be inost-«ffected by 
violation of their rights and freedoms. 

The LRs had sought infoimation 
regarding the assets of several indivi¬ 
duals. other than Win (Thadha, "includ¬ 
ing certain Indian citizens who are nei¬ 
ther named accused in the FIR nor is 
their any allegation against them in the 
FIR." The High Court held that the act of 
the special judge in issuing these LRs 
without giving notice to the accused was 
a "miscarriage of justice". 

The High Court has also made life 
uncomfortable for the CBI on severm 
other issues. It said, "We are surprised to 
note that when the LRs were forwarded 
from a court in India to another court in 
Switzerland, the CBI pasted a piece of 
paper and also inU'oduced a secret note 


inth*n*ws 



The Delhi High Ceuit’e 
decision wee a 
stunning victory for 
Win Chadha, the 
Bofors agent In India, 
on whoso petition the 
court order was haded 


before the cantonal court. Whatever the 
explanation for this may be. we disap¬ 
prove (tf the said action of the officer of 
the CBI who had done this as it may 
amount to tampering with the judicial 
records." 

The High Court notes the objection 
raised by the cantonal court that in the 
amended LR to Switzerland, between 
points nine and ten, the CBI had added 
and pasted a piece of paper referring to 
the names mentioned in the letter dated 
26 Januaiy, 1990given by the then depu¬ 
ty inspector general (DIG) of the CBI, 
K. M^havan, while the said letter was 
not mentioned in either the LR issued by 
the special judge or in the annexutes to 
which he referred. The CBI claimed that 
the slip of paper was pasted only to serve 


as a ready reference in the course of the 
investigations. 

Another objection of Ae cantonal 
court was Aat on 19 June, 1990. a day 
before Ac hearing there, a note marked 
‘Secret’ was received by it, but it was 
unsigned, undated and on a piece of 
plain paper. The CBI confirmed this 
before the DeAi High Court, but added 
that the note was given by the Swiss 
Federal Department of Justice and 
Police. 

So, what next? Win Chadha has emer¬ 
ged as a clear winner in Ae Bofors sta¬ 
kes, at least for the time being. But more 
importantly, will the Supreme Court 
step in and quash Ae Delhi High Court 
judgement? 

As matters stand right now, Ae ball is 
in some court or Ae other. • 
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"People want change” 


N.D. Tiwari on his comeback, his mission and the state of the 
Congress in Uttar Pradesh 


Some people come back from the cold 
quietly, others with a bang. Narain 
butt Tiwari, the former chief minister of 
Uttar Pradesh, has proved to be an 
irrepressible man, who has returned to 
the centre stage of VP's Congress poli- 
tics to the sound of cheers. What made 
his return inevitable? Tiwari won 7 spell 
out the real causes, but would just .say 
that the people want change. Excerpts 
from the interview: 


Sunday: How do you feel, now that 
you have returned to active politics 
after spending more than a year in 
political exile? 

Narain Dutt Tiwari: I was never in any 
kind of political exile. This is a misno¬ 
mer. If 1 lost the Iasi Lok Sabha election, 
why should I be blaming others for hav¬ 
ing exiled me? I only accepted defeat 
gracefully and subsequently I had to 
spend a lot time in the US attending to 
my wife, who had to undergo a series of 
surgical operations. Yet, whenever I 
was required, 1 came. 

Q: But you were deprived even a 
R^jya Sabha seat and the member¬ 
ship to the Congrefss Working Com¬ 


mittee (CWC) or the Parliamentary 
Board. And finally, when you were 
offered the chairmanship of the Finan¬ 
ce Commission, you declined to 
accept it. 

A: Everyone has a particular role to 
play. I have always been the parly’s 
soldier and will continue to remain so. I 
have never looked for jobs and have no 
fascination for high-sounding designa¬ 
tions or perks. 

Q: How do you react to the warm 
reception you are being given wher¬ 
ever you go in Uttar Pradesh? 

A: It appears that the people are looking 
for a change. 

Q: Do you mean a change in 
leadership? 

A: No, a change in overall environment. 
A total change in social consciousness, 
for complete overall development. 

Q: Do you hope to meet that demand 
by talking about development? 

A: I think 1 am only articulating their 
inner feelings. So far, we have been talk¬ 
ing on every other issue except develop¬ 
ment, which has somehow remained 
relegated to the background. 


Q: Do you believe that you will able to 
mobili^ the masses with your slogan 
for development? 

A: I think the response I am getting from 
here, there and everywhere is encourag¬ 
ing enough to make me feel confident 
that my development campaign will turn 
into a f^ull-scale movement. 

Q: What is the reason behind your 
sudden aggressiveness? 

A: When I am quiet for sometime, I am 
accused — for lack of initiative. If I 
open my mouth I am labelled as aggres¬ 
sive. But it would be aggressiveness for 
unity — not for dissidence. 

Q: But do you agree that there is a lot 
of dissidence in your party? 

A: Again, I would not term anything 
that was happening within the Congress 
as dissidence. If there is a varying point 
of view projected by someone in the par¬ 
ty, it certainly would not amount to dissi¬ 
dence. In a democracy, there has to be 
scope for every thought and expression, 
for that is how a democracy functions. 
There could be genuine differences of 
opinion, but that again is not dissidence. 

Q: What do you feel about the letter 
written by Arjun Singh to Jitendra 
Prasad expressing his reservations 
about the party line on the Ayodhya 
issue? 

A: In my view, it is an internal affair of 
the party which will be sorted out at the 
forthcoming convention of the party. I 
think the whole thing has been magnifi¬ 
ed beyond proportion unneccessarily. 

Q: How best do you think the Ayo¬ 
dhya issue could resolved? 

A: An amicable solution through pro¬ 
tracted negotiations could be the best set¬ 
tlement. llie Prime Minister has already 
opened a new chapter qp these lines and 
I am sure he will succeed. An environ¬ 
ment has already been created fOT a 
smooth dialogue and I would want this 
to pave the way for an ultimate solution, 



"An amicable 
solution through 
protracted 
negotiations 
could be the 
best settlement 
for the Ayodhya 
Issue. The Prime 
Minister has 
already opened 
anew chapter 
on these lines 
andlamsurehe 
will succeed” 
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which would be possible with everyo¬ 
ne's cooperation. 

Q: Unlike many of your party leaders, 
you do not seem to be very critical of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP)? 
Why? 

A: Mere criticism will not take you any¬ 
where. Yes, I have criticised the BJP 
whenever neccessary, but not just for the 
heck of it. Then, the Congress party’s 
goal is not merely Uttar Pradesh, but all 
other northern states where we are weak. 
Thus, we have to evolve a credible pro¬ 
gramme which could be universally rele¬ 
vant to all such states. 

For instance, take the cause of Bihar, 
There is no BJP there. Therefore, it 
could be only the thread of development 
that could unite all flowers into a garland. 

QtWhat is your concept of 
development? 

Q: Surely, it is not just economic deve¬ 
lopment. But also educational,social add 


environmental development. Now take 
Kanpur for instance; it figured as the 
world’s most polluted city — shouldn’t 
that be a cause of concern for all of us. in 
fact, environment is going to be among 
the major international i.ssues in the 
21sl-century. 

Q: Do you feel you have been able to 
invoke the spirit of 1942 among your 
people? 

A: I believe in going to the masses and 
telling them that just as the people of this 
country had risen above the considera¬ 
tions of caste, creed and religion while 
seeking the ouster of the British in 1942, 
today, once again, that spirit has to be 
revived to ensure total social conscious¬ 
ness and development. It is for you to 
judge whether I have achieved any suc- 
.cessatthatornot. 

Q: Don’t you think you have been ; 
able to inhm a new life into your par¬ 
ly, which was otherwise languishing? j 


"IthlnktlM 
mponMlam 
gsttlngls 
•ncottraghig 
enough to iiirtMi 
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campaign wlH turn 
Intoalhll-ooalo 
movomont The 
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getting Is hocauso 
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themselves 
realise the need 
for development” 


A: i have not done anything—we have 
worked together to make the party vibr¬ 
ant as always. 

Don’t you think it was a leadershlpcri- 
sis in your party that propelled everyo¬ 
ne to rally behind you? 

A: I don’t think so. The mass support I 
am getting is because perhaps they them¬ 
selves realise the need for development 
—a cau.se to which I have been devoted 
for a long time. They are aware that 
there is continuity in my thought, expres¬ 
sion and action. 

Q: Did you wait for the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s green signal before launching 
your campaign for devdopment? 

A: You feel some kind of permission is 
required to speak about development. 
But sure enough, I sought the coopera¬ 
tion of various state and district unils of 
the party. 

iiwtaiow 
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Batrak of questtons 

Indecision still haunts the controversial Narmada valley project 

i n recent decades, the case against big cy were withdrawn. milted to resettle an estimated 11,500 

dams across the world was made on The 14-member World Bank reap- PAPs from Madhya Pradesh over the 
inequitable relief for those it dis- praisal team, which submitted its report next four years. "The mission concluded 
placed. The human costs of dam- to the Bank’s executive board of direc- thatundercurrentconditions,salisfaciio- 
building were enormous, anli-dammers tors, felt that relief and rehabilitation of ry resettlement of Madhya Pradesh 
harped. Evaluations and critiques of (he l,(X),000oustcesof theSardarSaro- ousiees by the dale of .submergence is 
India’s most ambitious multi-purpose var project was impossible. "Under curr- almost impossible," the Bank experts 
project in the Narmada river valley eni conditions and policies, successful noted, adding, "There is a strong anti- 
could be constructed on similar lines. R&R(reliefand rehabilitation) is unlike- dam agitation in half the (Maharashtra’s 
Close on the heels of a damning report ly," the report categorically stales. The affected) villages, in large part due to 
from the World Bank-appointed Indc- reasons: state government bureaucrac- existing policies." 

The commission, led by Pamela Cox, 
wasn’t too harsh while evaluating other 
aspects of the project. Construction stan¬ 
dards, for instance, were rated "among 
the best in India". Ironically, almost in 
the same breath, the report npled that 
structural problems have already appear¬ 
ed in the rock walls of the underground 
power-house, and expressed "concern 
about the (slow) pace of development 
and design of the distribution network at 
lower levels". The project's lethargic 
pace of relocation and rehabilitation has 
offset a delay in almost every a.specl of 
dam building. Directors of the Sardar 
Sarovar Narmada Nigam Limited 
(SSNNL), the public sector undertaking 
commissioned for the project, have 
gone on record with the admission that 
the "slow progress of rehabilitation in 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh has 
been the main reason for delay in speed¬ 
ing up dam construction". 

Whether the new report can actually 
influence the Bank’s decision to conti¬ 
nue funding .the project remains 
uncertain. Meanwhile, environmental- 

_ _ ists and anti-dam campaigners have lash- 

Woifc In progMM at tiM MP attn: alow and uneortain ed oul at it for sparing the project’s envi¬ 

ronmental hazards. According to an 

pendent Review Committee (IRC) in ies in Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and environmental activist, "It has glossed 
June of this year, a reappraisal team Gujarat are too inflexible, and insuffi- over most of the environmental issues 
from the Bank has raised questions on ciently staffed, to handle the R&R pro- that had been raised in the Independent 
the project’s feasibility. grammes. The lack of resources, easily ' Review Committee report." Reportedly, 

Anti-dam activists, particularly those accessible rehablilitation data and coor- the Bank' $ board of directors is schedul- 
of the Narmada Bachao Andolan, feel dination among the states have been ed to meet later this month and the Cox 
the report could make a considerable dif- highlighted as the other reasons, report could be pivotal for its decision 

ference in overriding the prevailing SU'angely enough, Gujarat’s track on the Narmada project. As a spokesper- 
deadlock over the project’s fate. But record on R&R received an ‘A’-rating son of the Indian Institute of Public 
whetherit will dissuade Ae dam’s prima- from the reappraisal team amidst increas- Administration, New Delhi, pointed 
ry source of funds from advancing ing doubts on the state’s capacity to sue- out: ’The very least that ^ill happen is 
Kirther credit remains to be seen, cessfully relocate some 3.(XX) to 4,(XX) that there will be changes in the (dam’s) 
Recently^, funds pledged to the project of its own project affected people construction schedule." • 
from the Jtqianeseextemal lending agen- (PAPs). Particularly when it was com- Mkm M a/HuwDtM 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 


Tension in the air 


George Bush’s decision to sell F-16 to Taiwan strains Sino-US relations 


Since public memory 
is proverbially short, 
, it would be instructive 

to wade through those 
parts of Henry Kis¬ 
singer’s memoirs. The 
White House Years — 
some call it a white¬ 
wash job— that give a vivid account of 
Richard Nixon’s visit to China in 1972 
and of the signing of the famous 
Shanghai communique, which has since 
then governed Sino-US relations. From 
these pages, it is crystal clear that the 
United States had tacitly accepted the 
indivisibility of China and Taiwan in 
return for the Chinese commitment not 
to use force to change the present state of 
things. 

A no less significant agreement bet¬ 
ween the two countries was that the US 
would gradually withdraw the forces it 
had deployed in the Straits of Taiwan 
and in Taiwan itself and, would also see 
to it that American arms supplies to Tai¬ 
wan were tapered off. A Chinese quid 
for this American quo was that tensions 
in the region would "ease". This under¬ 
standing was strengthened and spelled 
out in a formal agreement reached in 
1982. According to this, the US under¬ 
took first to cap and then cut the sales 
and supplies of annaments to Taiwan. 

The need to recall all diis has arisen 
from George Bush’s sudden decision to 
sell Taiwan no fewer than 150 F-16 
fighter aircraft for which it has been cla¬ 
mouring for over a decade. The motives 
behind this manoeuvre could not have 
been more manifest. For, there is no secu¬ 
rity problem across the Taiwan Straits 
and the decision to give Taiwan the 
coveted aircraft is guided solely by 
Bush’s political calculations. 

It is indeed a part of his desperate, last- 
minute plan to ^vin an election that he at 
present looks like losing. By saving jobs 
which might otherwise have been jeopar¬ 
dised, Bush evidently hopes to get him¬ 
self re-elected to the White House. It is a 
measure of his cynicism and opportun¬ 
ism that in pursuit of this objective, he 
has also allowed the modernisation of 
the M-l Abrams tank and the develop¬ 


ment of the V-22 Osprey "tilt-rotor" air¬ 
craft to which the Bush administration 
had been opposed to until only the other 
day. 

However, while other measures can 
cause only domestic controversy and dis¬ 
cord, the F-16 sale to Taiwan has predic¬ 
tably caused a storm in Sino-US rela¬ 
tions. The Chinese sensitivity on the 
aiming of Taiwan is acute. Previously, 
Beijing had read the Riot Act to France 


in the US — China’s largest market and 
most important source of advanced tech¬ 
nology—are immense. But their levera¬ 
ge vis-a-vis America is strictly limited. 

Under the circumstances, the suspic¬ 
ion is inevitable that Bush has tried to 
kill two birds with one stone. On the one 
hand, he wants to save the vanishing 
jobs in the aerospace industry. And, on 
the other, he hopes to disarm those Ame¬ 
rican critics who have been blaming him 
for being "soft" on China. 



By selling F*16 flgMer aircraft to Taiwan, Bush tried to 
kill two birds with one stone. On the one hand, he 
wants to save the vanishing Jobs In the aerospace 
Industry. And, on the other, he hopes to disarm those 
American critics who have been blaming him for 
being "soft" on China 


over its bid to supply Taiwan just three 
naval frigates. 

Now, the Chinese have reacted with 
anger and outrage to Bush’s move. They 
have even threatened to withdraw from 
the arms control talks and to withhold 
cooperation from the US at the United 
Nations. But this heated rhetoric cannot 
hide the harsh reality that the Chinese 
are caught in a cleft-stick. Their stakes 


For their part, the Chinese are aware 
that a Democratic administration, head¬ 
ed by Bill Clinton; would not be half as 
sympathetic to them as Bush has been 
over the years. But in order that he can 
continue to be supportive of China, he 
must get re-elected first. And what is he 
to do, if he knows that in order to win 
back the lost votes a certain amount of 
China-bashing is necessary? • 
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AFTER MO WHO? 

The battle to be No.2 and the eventual successor 


t is a truism of Indian politics that 
the more things change, the more 
they remain insane. When Nara-- 
simha Rao became Prime Mini¬ 
ster, most political observers 
regarded him as an interim leader, who 
would fill the slot rather as concrete fills 
a hole. The real battle for the prime mini¬ 
stership, it was'believed, would come 
once circumstances had led the elderly 
Rao to give up his new job. 

Within three months this view had 
been revised. Now, Rao was perceived 
as a leader of stature and as a man who 
was here to stay. As he scurried around 
implementing the liberalisation measu¬ 
res demanded by the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, his honeymoi^n was transfor¬ 
med into the dawn of a new era in which 
such scandals as Bofors and Fairfax 
would be forgotten. 


Last month, talk in the corridors of 
New Delhi had it that, perhaps, the origi¬ 
nal view was not so misconceived after 
all. The Prime Minister has gone from 
being perceived as a wimp to being regar¬ 
ded as an avatar of Chanakya to being 
painted as a dithering short-term 
manipulator. 

And, as for all those hopes of a clean 
new world, the scam has t^en its toll of 
those dreams. Indians most efficient 
minister has already been sacrificed at 
the altar of Narasimha Rao*s personal 
survival, and the Cabinet shuffles uneasi¬ 
ly as new allegations of financial 
impropriety surface each day against 
one minister or another. 

But there’s more. The Prime Mini¬ 
ster, who accepted P. Chidambaram’s 
resignation without even enquiring into 
the merits of the case, has watched silent¬ 


ly while the Delhi High Court has exone¬ 
rated Win Chadha on the grounds that 
the FIR was badly drafted. The Asea 
Brown Boveri deal has damaged C.K. 
Jaffer Shariefs reputation and huit the 
government’s image. And the unsavou¬ 
ry manner in which the likes of Chandra 
Swami were drafted to manage defec¬ 
tions from the Janata Dal indicate that, 
despite the Prime Minister’s pious 
pouts, it is business as usual in New 
Delhi. 

None of this, of course, indicates that 
Rao is a transitional leader. Or even, that 
he is suffering from any more than the 
usual post-honeymoon blues. But in the 
silly season of monsoon madness in 
New Delhi, it has been enough to get the 
sceptics going. Once again, they are 
wondering how long Rao will last. And 
who will take his place. 


THE CRISES OF RAO 


As Prime Minister 


The need to fashion a new 
foreign policy after the 
collapse of the Soviet bloc 


The Ayodhya tangle 




Madhavsinh Sdanki and 
the Bofors muddle 


The scam and the 
allegations of ministerial 
involvement 





Kashmir and Punjab 


The faltering liberalisation 
programme 



Surviving at the mercy of 
the capricious Jayalalitha 
in Tamil Nadu 


The inability to cope with 
such northern leaders as 
Aijun Singh 


What to do about 


Bangarappa? 


The mess in Andhra, 
despite his own links with 
the state 


The fiasco of the working 
committee elections 









































M uch of thi$ speculation is either 
misguided or plsdo stupid. Rao 
renMiins a sediie and stable Prime Minis¬ 
ter to whom there is no visible alterna¬ 
tive. But when even L.K. Advani—the 
man who had once hailed Rao as India's 
greatest ever Prime Minister — starts 
saying that he doesn’t believe that the 
government will last out its term (Adva¬ 
ni said this in an interview to<>SuNDAY 
last week), the madness suddenly acqui¬ 
res a method. 

In a city that thrives on rumours, pros¬ 
pers by speculation and prides itself on 
its predictions, there are always two 
levels of political conversation. What 


Rao*s strengths 

Is elderly, so therefore b not seen as 
a long-term threat by his rivals 


Is popular in the country as a whole 


Adopts a consensual style of 
decision-making that involves his 
team 


His mild-mannered exterior 
conceals one of the shrewdest minds 
in Indian politics 


Can be completely ruthless, as the 
Solanki and Chidambaram 
episodes demonstrate 


Knows how to emphasise continuity 
while implementing radical change 


Rao’s weaknesses 

Is regarded as indecisive and 
vacillating 


His colleagues feel that they cannot 
count on him in a crisis 


Has such unsavoury acquaintances 
as Chandra Swami, who he uses for 
his dirty work 


The Cabinet thinks that he has a 
one-point programme: to ensure his 
own survival 


Consequently, he is frequently 
accused of ne^ecting the long-term 
perspective 


He doesn't really believe in 
anything. His reform agenda was 
dictated by the IMF 
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fHE CONFENDER 


Sharad Pa war 

One of two obvious successors. His 
assets are his performance in the 
defence ministry, which has been 
scandal-free and his record as a 
good administrator while he was 
chief minister of Maharashtra. Pawar 
is patient, ambitious and wealthy. 
More to the point, he Is utterly 
pragmatic and will do whatever is 
necessary to get to the top. 

His disadvantages consist of his 
reputation as a property speculator 
(though he insists that the charges 
have never been proved), and the 
feeling that he is essentially the 
candidate of a small group of 
industrialists. He counts for nothing 
In the north, lacks charisma and 
faces a language problem. 



you hear in the corridors of New Delhi is 
amplified beyond reason, and often with¬ 
out foundation. 

It was here that Rao's survival began 
to be debated once again. And it was 
here that the .scare scenarios of frighten¬ 
ing revelations that would emerge from 
the scam, became the staple of ail 
politically-oriented chatter. 

But there is always a second level of 
conversation in New Delhi, away from 
the rumours of the bazaar, and far from 
the corridors of government offices. It is 
in smoke-filled rooms that weatherbeat¬ 
en veterans huddle in secret conclaves to 
assess the political mood and plan future 
strategy. 

It was here that the convention^ wis¬ 
dom was being rewritten. Nobody with 
an ounce of political sense in his cerebel¬ 
lum believ^ that Rao’s demise was 
imminent. In a city full of players and fol¬ 
lowers, it was only the followers who 
were running around like headless 
chickens. The players knew better. They 
knew that no sudden changes were in the 
offing. 

And yet, something had changed. 

The players sensed it first. They asses¬ 
sed that tte government was losing its 
momentum, that far from setting the 
agenda for Indian politics, Rao was func¬ 
tioning like some eltferly fireman 
extinguishing one conflagration before 
moving on to the next. 

Oh yes, he was secure. But no, he] 


wasn’t going to go on forever. 

It was time to start moving the pawns. 

B ut the clock was already ticking and 
the game had begun in earnest. Six 
months ago, Aijun Singh had planned 
his first tentative attacks on the liberali¬ 
sation programme. Sensing that the 
public mood would not take kindly to a 
man who raised the tattered, pink banner 
of Nehruvian socialism, Singh had held 
his fire and chosen to make his stand on 
the Ayodhya issue. Rao won that round 
but the prime ministership was, as they 
say in the corporate world, in play. 

Over the last four weeks, the other 
players have begun to make their presen¬ 
ce felt. Sharad Pawar has finally ended a 


year of inactivity in New Delhi, during 
which he seemed like some beached 
whale far from its natural home in the 
Arabian Sea. Pawar has moved to solidi¬ 
fy his base in- Maharashtra and subtly 
drawn attention to himself by such 
moves as a well-publicised trip to Russia. 

Even N.D. Tiwari, about whom it was 
said that he was the only non-resident 
Prime Minister-in-waiting, because he 
spent so much of his time in the United 
States, has returned to Lucknow and sta¬ 
ked his claim to be the Congress’ grand 
vizier in Uttar Pradesh. 

Chandra Shekhar, a long shot by any 
estimate, is busy cultivating Congress 
leaders and plans are afoot for yet ano¬ 
ther yatra during which the bearded 


WIN CHADHA 


The government 
could only look on 
as the Delhi High 
Court exonerated 
him on the 
grounds that the 
FIR against him 
was badly drafted 
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Arjun Singh 

In the aftermath of TIrupati, many 
people regarded him as thelogi^ 
counterpoint toSharad Pawaranda 
more widely-acceptable eucceeeor 
to Narasimha Rao. Aijun Singh le 
even shrewder than Sharad Pawar, 
and is as media-savvy. He also 
excels at cow-belt'manipulations. 

The Churhat lottery scandal and 
the controversy over his marble 
palace refuse to go away. Despite 
his attempts to portray himself as an 
-intellectual in the Nehruvian mouldt 
the feeling persists that he is an 
operator. And, while Pawar’s 
supporters know he will stand by 
them, Arjun Singh's people are 
always looking over their shoulders 
for those stilettos in their ribs. 


exile of Bhondsi will try and recapture 
the public imagination. 

None of this means that Narasimha 
Rao’s political demise is imminent. It 
merely indicates that now that the 
honeymoon is over, New Delhi has 
returned to its favourite guessing game: 
who is number two, and who will take 
the old man\s place when the time 
comes? 

A fter his triumph during the elections 
to the Congress Working Commit¬ 
tee in Tirupati, Aijun Singh had a right 
to be regarded as the obvious successor. 
He received an added bonus when Rao, 
in a fit of panic, nullified the elections 
and tried to cut Singh down to size. 



A month ago, Singh and his acolytes 
launched a coded attack on Rao by accu¬ 
sing Jitendra Prasad, his political secreta¬ 
ry, of seeking to damage him. Singh*s 
allegations were without substance: he 
had himself xeroxed hundreds of copies 
of the letter that he later accused Prasad 
of leaking. 

This incident, combined with Singh's 
repeated statements on relations with 
the BJP, might suggest that Rao and he 
are on the worst of terms. But at this 
level of intrigue, nothing is quite as 
simple. 

Even though Rao remains leery of 
Singh's protestations of loyalty, he has 
done his best to accommodate him at a 


CHIDAMBARAM 


Narasimha Rao 
accepted his 
commerce 
minister’s 
resignation 
without even 
enquiring into the 
merits of the case 
against him 


I political level. The installation of Digvi* 
jay Singh as the chief of the Madhya 
Pradesh Congress unit, the nomination 
of Ajit Jogi to the Rajya Sabha and the 
importance given to Singh’s recommen¬ 
dation for party posts in the Hindi belt 
are all attempts to appease the powerful 
human resource development minister. 

During the Cabinet debates on die 
Ayodhya issue, Rao deferred continual¬ 
ly to Singh and asked his opinion on the 
decision to negotiate directly with the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad and the sadhus. 
The Prime Minister's calculation was 
that by giving Singh so much importan¬ 
ce within the Cabinet, he would be able 
to contain him. ^ 

But Singh is no dodo. He saw through 
Rao’s strategy and insisted on taking the 
ideological battle out of the Cabinet. To 
the Prime Minister's mortification, he 
raised the issue at a meeting of the Con¬ 
gress Parliamentary Party (CPP), laun¬ 
ched a public attack on Jitendra Prasad, 
and put his minions up to briefing the 
press. 

Rao saw this as a breach of trust. 
Singh, quite reasonably, took the view 
that he was going to explain his position 
at forums of his choice, and refused to be 
restricted to closed-door Cabinet 
meetings. 

And yet, the battle continues to be con¬ 
ducted in code. Rao did not respond to 
the letter to Prasad. Instead, he sent his 
political secretary off to see various par- 
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THE CONTENDER 


NarainDuttTiwari 


If he had won his seat, then he could 
have been Prime Minister today. He 
has a reputation not dissimilar to 
Narasimha Rao’s: a wily Brahmin, he 
steers clear of controversy and 
keeps everyone happy. He is a good 
administrator and could help revive 
the Congress in the north. 

His disadvantage is that he has 
presided over the liquidation of the 
party In Uttar Pradesh, though in his 
defence he could say that he was 
merely following orders. He is not a 
member of Parliament, is disliked by 
some of his colleagues in the UP 
Congress, and unlike Narasimha 
Rao, whose Image is spotlessly 
clean, Tiwari is known to be a man of 
the world. 



ly heavyweights. Prasad's request was 
simple: he had received this letter from 
Arjun Singh. Did the heavyweights 
agree with Singh's views? As this would 
have amounted to tacitly criticising Rao, 
they all stated that they differed with 
Singh. 

Fine, said Prasad, could they possibly 
pul their views down on paper? In this 
manner, he managed to secure letters of 
support from Rajesh Pilot, Beant Singh. 
Hiteswar Saikia, Bhajan Lai and others. 

Since then, Rao and Singh have conti¬ 
nued to dance an uneasy tango. At each 
public meeting, Singh goes out of his 
way to praise the Prime Minister. And 
Rao, in turn, misses no opportunity to 
demonstrate a public closeness to Singh. 
One instance: Singh was the only Cabi¬ 
net minister to be invited to Rashtrapati 
Bhavan for the release of Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi's book on Rajiv. (Sheila Kaul was 
there as a member of the family) 
Singh's presence might have been inter¬ 
preted as a blessing from 10 Janpath, but 
in the event, all that was noticed was that 
Rao and Singh made a dramatic late enu*- 
ance together. 

The public bonhomie fools no one. If 
things go very wrong for Rao, then 
Sin^ will have established himself as 
the obvious alternative. And should Rao 
bow out, then Singh will claim the job 
on the grounds that he alone can revive 
the party in the north. 


O ne heavyweight who was approach¬ 
ed by Jitendra Prasad with a copy of 
Aijun Singh's letter was defence minis¬ 
ter Sharad Pawar. To him, Prasad offer¬ 
ed the same pilch. Did he agree with the 
criticisms? And, would he put his views 
down on paper? 

It is symptomatic of Pawar’s style 
that he was able to distinguish between 
Narasimha Rao and Jitendra Prasad. 
Thank you for the copy of the letter,,he 
told Prasad, 1 shall consider the points 
contained within it. 

But this was not what Prasad wanted. 
Wouldn't Pawar write him a reply? 

Write to whom. Pawar wanted to 


SURESH 

KALMADi 


Rao has little 
patience with such 
Pawar 

cheer-leaders, 
who do not regard 
him with the 
respect due to a 
Prime Minister 


know. 

Well, to me, Prasad responded. 

To you? Pawar was incredulous. Who 
arc you? I am a member of the working 
committee and 1 will discuss the issue 
directly with the party president. Why 
on earth should I write you a letter? 

A disappointed Prasad decided that 
his mission was a failure and departed. 

And yet, relations between Narasim¬ 
ha Rao and Pawar have risen above the 
nadir that they had reached in the early 
days of Rao’s prime ministership. 

Initially, Rao was suspicious of 
Pawar because he had staked his claim 
to the top job. And, he was wary of such 
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[HE CONrE NOU? 


Chandra Shekhar 


Th# classic case of a leader to whom 
God gave everything—charismd, 
stature, comp^ence. the ability to 
inspire others, etc.—except for the 
one thing that you need to be Prime 
Minister organisational skin. 
Chandra Shekhar was a great 
success as Prime Minister despite 
the rather dodgy circumstances of 
his accession. 

His reputation collapsed because 
the motley collection of has-beens 
and opportunists, who made up his 
Cabinet, spent their last few weeks 
in office making their fortunes. Even 
now, Shekhar would be 
unacceptable to most of the 
Congress, but in the event of a tie 
between Arjun Singh and Sharad 
Pawar, would be acceptable to both 
the contenders. 


Pawar cheer-leaders as the voluble Sur- 
esh Kalmadi, who never made any 
secret of their lack of regard for his 
stature. 

But Pawar is far more mature than his 
followers. Within weeks of arriving in 
Delhi, he recognised that he was not 
ready to be Prime Minister. Rather than 
licking his wounds, he made a virtue out 
of this realisation. 

"Narasimha Raoji’s political experi¬ 
ence is more than my age," he intoned 
respectfully. (This was a somewhat 
ambiguous remark: did he mean that 
Rao was a very old man?) And since 
then, he has missed no opportunity to 



declare that in the present context there 
is no alternative to Rao. 

Meanwhile, he has improved his per¬ 
sonal relationship with Narasimha Rao, 
largely, because of the intercession of 
his confidant Prafull Patel. He has assur¬ 
ed the Prime Minister that he does not 
want his job, but that yes, he might be in 
the running in a post-Rao scenario. 

This personal rapport led to Pawar’s 
low-key attitude during the Ayodhya 
imbroglio. From all accounts, Pawar’s 
views are not very different from Aijun 
Singh's. Like Singh, he believes that the 
Congress* only hope of surviving as a 
party is to recapture the north. And, as 


JITENDRA 

PRASAD 


Arjun Singh gave 
notice of battle by 
writing a letter to 
the PM’s political 
secretary—which 
was then leaked to 
the press 


the BJP is its principal opponent in that 
region, it is suicidal for the party to be 
perceived as being hand-in-glove with it. 

Unlike Aijun Singh, however, Pawar 
did not express the.se views outside of 
the Cabinet. And when a decision that 
ran counter to his own beliefs was taken, 
he abided by the principle of collective 
responsibility. 

In return, Rao has ended the petty poli¬ 
ticking that he had initiated against 
Pawar. When a court ruling in a land 
scandal went against the Maharashtra 
government, anti-Pawar Congressmen 
tried to make out that this was an indict¬ 
ment of the former chief minister. In 
fact, the case had little to do with Pawar. 

What accounts for Pawar’s courtship 
of Rao? 

Answer: a simple calculation. Aijun 
Singh has already built up his own con- I 
stituency of Thakurs and Hindi-belt | 
notables. None of these people have any 
time for Pawar. 

If Pawar is to succeed Rao, then he 
can only do so by earning the support of 
those who already suoport Rao: sou- | 
them MPs and Ae like. Renee, the 
alliance. 

That might be the ultimate irony — 
Sharad Pawar as Narasimha Rao's 
candidate. 

I n recent weeks, two outsiders have 
entered the race. Of them, the real sur- 
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THE CONTENDER 


R^jesh Pilot 


He has emerged as a contender only 
during the last few months when he 
has functioned as a high-flying 
troubleshooter for the Prime 
Minister. Pilot is strictly a 
second-division contender but he 
hopes to emerge as a national leader 
so that he will be the obvious choice 
after, say, Aijun Singh or Pawar. 

Despite his undeniable drive, his 
hunger for publicity, his base in the 
north and his mediating skills, he has 
been a disaster as a minister. 
Telephone officials in such key cities 
as Calcutta regard him as a rustic 
buffoon and pay no attention to 
anything he says. 


prise is Chandra Shekhar. Tne fomier 
Prime Minister is an old buddy of Sha> 
rad Pawar’s. From 1978 to 1986, they 
were part of the same broad anti- 
Congress coalition of Opposition for¬ 
ces. And, in 1990, Rajiv Gandhi feared 
that Shekhar and Pawar were doing a 
deal to hijack the Congress. 

Despite this, Chandra Shekhar's 
efforts at cultivating the Congress have 
centred around Arjun Singh. The rea¬ 
sons for this are largely ideological. 
Shekhar is an unreconstructed socialist, 
and he identifies with Arjun Singh's 
tacit opposition to the liberalisation pro¬ 
gramme. He also shares Singh's disdain 
for the BJP. 

But is this enough to make him Prime 
Minister? The dream scenario in Bhond- 
si is that should Narasimha Rao be 
removed from the scene by fate, then the 
Congress party will find itself unable to 
agree on a successor. The MPs from the 
south, who constitute the bulk of the 
I CPP, will refuse to accept Aijun Singh 
as their leader viewing him as a rather 
unsavoury, cow-belt operator. Equally, 
nobody in the north will have much time 
for Sharad Pawar, largely, because no 
one will understand a word he says. 

Enter Chandra Shekhar. Both Pawar 
and Aijun Singh will regard him as 
being preferable to the other. He will be 
accepted by the north. And the southern 
MPs will recognise his stature as a for¬ 
mer Prime Minister. 

Far-fetched? You bet! But then, one 
such far-fetched scenario saw Chandra 



Shekhar at the head of a minority govern¬ 
ment in 1990. 

It is the re-emergence of Narain Dull 
Tiwari that is of far greater importance. 
In June 1991, Tiwari was all set to slake 
his claim to the prime ministership. He 
had the experience. He had been chief 
minister of UP four times. As a member 
of the Union council of ministers, he had 
held such key portfolios as industry, 
commerce, external affairs and finance. 
And most important, he was from the 
most significant state in the Hindi belt. 

Then, disa.ster struck. Tiwari got elec¬ 
ted to the state Assembly, but was defeat¬ 
ed in the parliamentary elections. Worse 
still, the Congress was slaughtered by 
the UP electorate. From Prime Minister- 
in-waiting, Tiwari became the man who 
had led the party to disgrace. He went 


ADVANi 


abroad and stayed away for most of a 
year. 

But now Tiwari is back, and he is offe¬ 
ring many of the same arguments as 
Arjun Singh: if the Congress is to sur¬ 
vive, it must recapture the north and be 
led by a Hindi-speaker who has cow- 
belt experience. 

The difference is that Narasimha Rao 
doesn't mind these arguments when 
they come from Tiwari. In fact, one 
view is that Tiwari is Narasimha Rao's 
answer to Arjun Singh. 

Tiwari's biggest problem is that his 
stature depends on his party's perform¬ 
ance in UP, and so far that has b^n pret¬ 
ty dismal. His biggest asset is that he 
would be acceptable to many of the youn¬ 
ger heavyweights in the party, including 
Madhavrao Scindia and Rajesh Pilot. 


The BJP leader, 
who had earlier 
described Rao as 
the greatest PM 
ever, now said that 
he may not last out 
his term 
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A re Pilot and Scindia in the race them¬ 
selves? The conventional wisdom 
has it that neither is an obvious succes¬ 
sor to Rao, but that the battle in the 
second round will be between members 
of their generatioin. 

Of the two, it is Scindia who has the 
edge. His crowd-pulling ability is more 
or less unequalled in north India, and his 
technocratic background ensures that he 
is completely in tune with the Nineties 
as India opens its doors to the world. 

But Scindia appears to be in no hurry. 
Offered the option of providing quick 
fixes at the tourism and civil aviation 
ministry, he rejected it and risked much 
person^ unpopularity in favour of a far- 
reaching programme of reform at the 
end of which the face of Indian aviation 
will be changed forever. This may make 


economic sense, but these are hardly the 
actions of a man who wants to promote 
himself as quickly as possible. 

Nor is he terribly concerned by Arjun 
Singh’s desire to project himself at 
every conceivable opportunity. Despite 
their ancient Madhya Pradesh rivalry, it 
is Scindia who is young and has the stay¬ 
ing power. Singh is much older, has had 
open-heart surgery and has problems 
with his lungs. His haste is understanda¬ 
ble. So, perhaps, is Scindia’s patience. 

Last year, in the aftermath of Rajiv’s 
assassination, nobody even considered 
Rajesh Pilot as a potential Prime Mini¬ 
ster. It is a tribute to the communications 
minister’s pushine.ss and flair for publici¬ 
ty that he is now being spoken of in those 
terms. 

The arguments for Pilot are the famili- 



C.K. JAFFER 
SHARIEF 


the chaises 
against the 
railway minister 
in the Asea Brown 
Boveri deal 
damaged the 
reputation of the 
government 


THECONTENDtR 


Madhavrao Scindia 


Was pushed into the race by the 
media in the aftennath of the fU^iv 
Gandhi assassination, because of 
the supeificiai simiiarities to Ri^iv: 
charismatic, good'looking, young 
and western educated. But there 
were very ciear differences. Scindia 
has an incredibly strong base in 
Gwalior and isadetaHs man, who 
runs his ministries in a managerial 
style. 

His disadvantages are that he 
simply doesn’t seem to want the Job 
enough to lobby for it. And in the 
cut-throat world of cow-belt politics, 
such operators as Arjun Singh run 
circles around him. 


ar Congress-needs-a-northem-leader 
routine, plus an alleged hold on the far¬ 
mers. More to the point. Pilot has demon¬ 
strated an ability to function as an effec¬ 
tive mediator in crisis situations and 
could conceivably develop into a 
statesman. 

His problem is that he is a disaster as a 
minister. Telecommunication officials 
have open contempt for him, nobody in 
the department listens to a word he says. 

I s all of this premature? Probably. 

Narasimha Rao seems quite comforta¬ 
ble where he is, and despite the rumours 
about poor health that arc inevitable con¬ 
sidering his age, he displays the energy 
of ji much younger man. 

But equally it is clear that he no longer 
demonstrates the firm control over the 
course of events that won him so many 
supporters in his first few months in offi¬ 
ce. The initiative has been seized from 
him. As the Congress fails to revive in 
the north and turns upon itself in the 
south, his role as party president has 
come under much criticism. 

The scam has paralysed his govern¬ 
ment and the liberalisation programme 
that so delighted his admirers is on hold. 
Small wonder then, that the battle for 
number two has udeen on an added 
significance. 

After all, it never hurts to be a heart¬ 
beat away fiom Race Course Road. • 


MM PltadKl$ audits 
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Courting trouble 

The movement for a separate Jharkhand state gets a new lease of 
life as home minister S.B. Chavan shoots his mouth off 


he floundenng Jharkhand ing the proverbial sleeping lion — the Territory status) was the only solution to 
movement has erupted into the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha, hitherto a rcla- the Jharkhand problem, 
nation’s consciousness with tivcly peaceful parly leading the agita- I’he rash statement (later denied by 
startling feriK'ity. Last fort- lion in Bihar—into aggression. And, in Chavan) proved to be the turning point 
night it became the most press- a curious twist, while the stale Congress in the agitation. The stalement that had 
ing political problem on the govern- split over the issue, its leaders joined been persisting for decades, suddenly 
ment’s agenda and threatened to snow- hands with the Janata Dal to thwart what deepended into a crisis with the Centre 
ball into another "subversive” agitation, appeared to be the imminent bifurcation giving away its mind and the JMM and 
And all because Union home minister S. of Bihiir. other Jharkhand forces such as the Jhark- 

B. Chavan has a unique knack for gett- Forced by the threat of an economic hand People’s Party (JPP) and the All 
ing into tight spots. blockade by the JMM beginning from Jharkhand Students* Union (AJSU) 

The latest phase in the 6()-year-old 15 September, Chavan invited the par- springing into action, 
movement, which initially envisaged ty’s leaders to a series of talks, holding Hectic political consultations fol- 
the formation of a tribal state with parts out the promise of statehood or Union lowed, with Bihar chief minister, Laloo 
of Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Bihar Territory on each occasion. ITiat vague Prasad Yadav, the Bihar Congress chief, 
and Orissa but now confined to only promi.se was reiterated more concretely Jaganoath Mishra, and J\tM leaders fly- 
Bihar, began less than a month ago. In a a in the second week of this month. In a ing to Delhi to meet the Prime Minister, 
classic instance of governmental well publicised statement in Pune, the The central government and the Con- 
bungling, Chavan succeeded in provok- minister said that statehood (or Union gress(I) were in a state of utter confu- 
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S.B. Chavan (left above) and Laloo Prasad Yadav are 
now locked in a fierce political battle. By soying that a 
separate state is the only solution to the Jharkhand 
proUem Chavan has virtually revived tiio agitation (loft) 
creating a new set of proems for the Bihar CM 


sion. Congress spokesman V.N. Gadgi) 
contradicted Chavan’s statement, declar¬ 
ing that the party had not yet formulated 
any policy on the matter. 

But the JMM leaders revelled in this 
chaos as they seemed to see light at the 
end of the tunnel. "If nothing concrete 
emerges from all these meetings and pro¬ 
mises made to us by the home minister, 
the government will have to face the con¬ 
sequences. So far, this movement has 
been entirely peaceful. Now it will 
become a militant revolution," threaten¬ 
ed prominent tribal leader and JMM pre¬ 
sident, Shibu Soren. 

And all this was happening although 
the JMM was a divided house, with Sibu 
Soren and Krishna Mardi tugging in dif¬ 
ferent directions. Soren had withdrawn 
his party’s support to the Janata Dal 
government in Bihar on the plea that 
Laloo Yadav was trying to scuttle the 
movement while Mardi and his fol¬ 
lowers continued to be with the chief 
minister. 

T he battle-lines have now been clearly 
drawn. A whole gamut of parties 
have closed ranks against the Jharkhand 
forces. The Janata Dal, Congress in 
Bihar, Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and 


even the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) seem to agree that the vivi¬ 
section of Bihar must be prevented at all 
cost. The only outfits other than the Jhar- 
khandis that favour a separate state are 
the CPI and the Indian People’s Front 
(IPF). 

If the JMM adopted militant tones 
overnight so did the Bihar chief mini¬ 
ster. "Bihar will be bifurcated over my 
dead body," Laloo Yadav told journal- 

Almost ail important political 
parties have opposed Chavan’s 
view. None of th^, including 
the state Congres$(I), wants the 
division of Bihar although they 
would prefer a special status 
for the backward triN areas. 
They feel that a new state will 
not improve the condition 
of thetribals 


ists immediately after meeting the Prime 
Minister in New Delhi. Interestingly, 
former chief minister and one of the 
most prominent Congress leaders in the 
state, Jagannath Mishra agreed. "I may 
have a lot of political differences with 
Laloo. I have wanted his dismissal lime 
and again. But political differences will 
not come in the way of protecting the 
interests of the state. We have to fight it 
out for the future of Bihar," he said. 

There is little ambiguity in their 
stand. The issue is clear — the division 
of Bihar would mean an unprecedented 
economic crisis for the already poor 
state. All industrial development has 
been focussed on the mineral-rich south 
Bihar, comprising the Chholanagpur pla¬ 
teau and the Santhal Parganas (now divi¬ 
ded into four districts: Deogarh, Godda, 
Sahibganj and Dumka), which essential¬ 
ly form tribal territory. 

North Bihar has no heavy industry 
worth the mention. The Rhotas Group of 
Industries have long been closed. The 
region’s fertile plains seldom yield bum¬ 
per harvests due the want of fertilisers. 
and irrigation facilities. "North Bihar 
only has the floods and the droughts. No 
policy-maker must ever have thought 
that the state would one day be divided," 
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said Janata Dal vice-president Nitish 
Kumar, pointin;^ out that some farming 
did go on in central Bihar, which was* 
also troubled by a resurgent Naxalite 
movement. "What is going to be the 
internal resource of the state if you divi¬ 
de it this way?" he wonders. 

Mishra added, "South Bihar is only 
lagging behind in irrigation because 
they have no big river projects. But now 
they have the Subaranarekha project 
through which four lakh hectares will be 
irrigated. ' ^f Bihar is neglected. To 
then say v south Bihar is exploit¬ 
ed is tc to political machina¬ 
tions." ously while the 

state Coi ) leadership differred in 
its views Vvi .1 Chavan, the Chhotanag- 
pur and Ranchi Regional Congress Com¬ 
mittees are criticising the state leaders 
for opposing Jharkhand. 

Besides economic compulsions, the 
"anti-Jharkhandis" argue that a separate 
stale or Union rerritory status would not 
help to uplift the admittedly exploited tri¬ 
bal population of the area. Contrary to 
popular opinion, tribals comprise only 
30 per cent of the region’s population. 
Of the 16 districts that may comprise 
Jharkhand in Bihar, only six — Ranchi, 
Ghumla, I^hardaga, east and west 
Singhbhum and Sahibganj — have 
more than 40 per cent tribal population. 

The argumetii, therefore, is that non- 
tribal dominance would continue even if 
a new stale were to be created. In today’s 
scenario of tribal exploitation in the 
wake industrialisation, separate iden¬ 
tity would only make the situation 
more complex. 

The Janata Dal is now demanding that 
a national state reorganisation commit¬ 
tee be set up{like the one in 1955) if state¬ 
hood is to ^ considered at all. "Why 
should Bihar be isolated. The Jharkhand 
demand initially involved four states. 
Besides, there arc other separatist move¬ 
ments like Chhatisgarh, Bodoland, 
Vidarbha and Telengana. Are you going 
to accept all?" asked a Congress leader 
from south Bihar. 

There are other dimensions to the pro¬ 
blem. The Jharkhand area accounts for 
84 Assembly seats in Bihar (of which 
the JMM has 10). And, statehood or 
Union Territory status for the area 
would automatically mean that the 
Bihar Assembly would stand dissolved. 

Political oteervers believe that the 1 
home minister made the statement for 
petty political gains. Bihar is one state 
where the Congress does not have much 
of a presence. "This is a constitutional | 


ihi‘('hh()t;in;is>|)iir 
region is rich in 
iiiilural resources; 


Coal is ils principal 
mineral. The others 
ineliide mica, uranium 
tjraphite 



The slate juets about 
Rs 1.4(10 crore from 
this area hv uayofeess 
and royalties on 
natural resources. 


game to remove Laloo Yadav," said a 
Janata Dal functionaiy. 

The golden mean seems to be an auto¬ 
nomous unit within the state. While 
Laloo Yadav has been stressing the effi¬ 
cacy of an autonomous council in succes¬ 
sive meetings with the Prime Minister, 
the JMM has expressed ils strident oppo¬ 
sition to it. "We don ’ l want to be in a posi¬ 
tion like Subhas Ghisingh’s. He has to 
begin his struggle all over again after the 


Deeding Hill Council was formed," 
said JMM vice-president, Suraj MandaJ. 
Significantly, the Jharkhand Develop¬ 
ment Council Bill was unanimously 
passed by the Bihar Assembly in August 
1991. It now awaits the President’s 


W hat makes Chavan’s statement 
seem malafide is that he has chos¬ 
en to speak only in relation to Bihar, 


"Iwascleariy 

misunderstood" 


Home minister S.B. Chavan denies having said that the 
Jharkhandis would be given a separate state 


Home minister S.B. Chavan was 
in Shillong, ike capital of 
Meghalaya, to attend a meeting of 
the North-Eastern Council (NEC). 
Inthe midst ofahectic schedule, Cha¬ 
van took time off on Id September 
and addressed a press conference In 
-the Durbar Halt qf the Bhdvan. 

Given the cantroversf he Im already 
started try^lps. rt^ttedsMfemeM on 
the Jharkhand issue, earlier in Pune, 
the press mee^g ia'Shittdftg was 
, dominated by que&ions on the sensh 
tive matter. Excerpts: 


SVNOAV: Year statvnieiit on ihe 
JImrtduind bstie has ertnted quite 
a; centroveny. Do you stand by 

vrhat you saht fai Pune recentty? 

■ ' ' ' 

S.B. ChaeantTli^ i$ a'^sidere- 
l>Ie confusion'6a this issue and I am 
going to'cit^fy'.tnaiiers wtien I go< 
badttOD^. 

dhdi not 
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when the Jharkhand, as conceived by the 
proponents of the state, include several 
districts from the states of West Bengal, 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh as well. 
Although, the JMM led byShibuSoren 
has, for the time being, scaled down i<r 
demands and is willing to accept a new 
territorial entity comprising the Chhota- 
nagpur plateau and the Santhal Parga* 
nas of Bihar, the other Jharkhand outfits 
still stick to their original position. It is 


Q: But thei:* are several represen* 
tatives of New Delhi end Calcutta 


A: You enforcing aiotosey 
ing which 1 want to clarify in Delhi; 

Q: But If you grant asq^rate gtide 
BndtMi here 

will am have reasonato niaka.a . 
sitnBair deinamlv^lm*th^ 

A: I have not said at any pmnt tot a 
separate state would be granted to to 
Jhaikhandis; £iiliar I was not clearly 
understood by to repoitto conce^ 
iMKt inaybe' I was . 

eqrlainit properly: 

My statement was merely based - 
on to oplirimi pf to Oaiunlte 
Jharkhend hfa^. IfWa oorimtoeb ■' 
has ruled ootto optkMrldr to toa-' 
doh Of a th'sitict couaeBid torltond 
areas. :Tbat ^fecdyely 'leaves fwo-‘< 
options-~'d" 


greater Jharkhand that they are aspiring 
for. 

Chavan has defended himself by say¬ 
ing that he chose to single out Bihar 
because Laloo Yadav, unlike the other 
chief ministers, had not made any catego¬ 
rical statement against or in favour of 
Jharkhand, thus giving the impression 
that he had an open mind. 

However, the home minister's 
remark drew sharp reactions from the 


state or a UaitmTerritory. Andies 
view is endorsed by a ininority sec- 
dpn in toconunittee. J,; 

‘ therefore, tom is ho que& 
my Uddug ahy dodlsion to gikm a 
sqrarete stqie 'or Unkui Territory. 
Only the Cabinet Commilto on Bc^i- 
tichi Affairs is'ccunpetent tri^'that. 
Wo of course, awaiting a tes^* 
se torn to Bito gcwctiubjE^ 
matter. Unfortunately, deqto thbse 
meetings, the Bibar‘chl<^ minister 
has not reacted at all. 

Qr Wlurt- is the sohitiou tlud you 

fORUiee? 

A: it can be either oftotwo options, 
a nrixtMie of to two or even roew 
toto altogeto'. But thto lb ud 
behy^ to tot tot agnatlnlhstto 
tobeendonstieitoAifiVasis, e : 


iAHBA. MtototoiMaiif' 


chief ministers of these suites, also ruled 
by non-Congress(l) parties, fearing that 
to greater Jhaiktoid might figure in 
future discussions given to AJSU and 
to JPP's intransigence. 

West Bengal chief minister Jyoti 
Basu said in a statement that Chavan 
was uying to undermine Laloo Yadav’s 
position in Bihar and also declared tot 
he would not cede any leiritoiy if a grea¬ 
ter Jharkhand ever came to be negotiated 
in future. The state government's posi¬ 
tion is that the three districts of Midnapo- 
re, Bankura and Purulia, which to Jh^- 
handis are claiming, have a very small 
tribal population and do not qualify to be 
characterised as tribal areas. 

In Orissa, chief minister Biju Patnaik 
raised an old issue to foresudl possibilit¬ 
ies of any part of the state being clubbed 
to a future Jharkhand. The four Orissa 
districts that are being claimed for Jhark¬ 
hand are Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Sundar- 
gaih and Sambalpur. Most of to state's 
minerals, forest resources and major 
indusuies such as the Rauikela Steel 
Plant, the Banipal Charge Chrome and 
Orissa Cements, at Rajganpur, and to 
Hirakud Dam are located in this area. 

Even when Chavan was meetingto 
Jharkhand leaders earlier this monthBat- 
naik, in a counter move, demanded to 
return of Saraikela and Kharsuan, two 
erstwhile princely states that were given 
to Bihar at to time of the reorganisation 
of states in 1956. This area has a fuedo- 
minantly Oriya population. It was a 
clear hint that from Patnaik that he was 
going to whip up Oriya sentiments if the 
Centre made any attempt to negotiate 
the Orissa districts. 

Indeed, the Orissa Congress(I) is also 
opposed to to inclusion of any of the sui¬ 
te’s districts into Jharkhand. The Orissa 
Congress chief and former chief mini¬ 
ster, J. B. Pauiaik, has come out against 
it; what he advocates instead is the intro¬ 
duction of special development pro¬ 
grammes in tribal areas. 

Sunderlal Patwa, chief minister of 
Madhya Pradesh, also made his position 
clear. He told the state Assembly that his 
government was against the transfer of 
any district. The ones that are being 
demanded by the Jharkhand leaders are 
Surguja and Raigarh. 

M eanwhile,the Prime Minister 

seems to have accepted at least one 
demand of the anti-Jharkhand lobby. 
That an all-party meeting be called to dis¬ 
cuss the ramifications of the issue. And, 
while it still defers a decision on to 
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Looking back at the Jharkhand movement 


T he surch for m A<fiv«st home-^ 
land in ChhOtffiUigpur, for soiqe 
MtangenaiisoD. dM not begin until die 
^ l93Qs;TiIl theinita«iedtri- 
1^ weie known to be idieilious 
liecyUM ^ many of t|^ ciasstfied 
i ak '’criminal tribes" by the British- 


alienation from one of the country's 
richest forest regions. The colonial 
govenunent mercilessly mowed 
down acres of sal forests, the tnbals’ 
mainstay, for laying thousands of 
miles of railway tracks across the 
counuy. Sal forests were then replac¬ 


II I IMto > il >i i t<aini<y m ant l ii i iSWh^ 


IVPvPMI IiViw ipili V/Hn flIPRSlIOII 9 IvfvnIOM 


fi 

I 



. I^kn census officials—'Who hated, 
Valid fmmd. the intrusion of the diku 
. (outsider) into their lands and fore- 
' tfs'The non-ttibal settlers had come 
.'to take, away their freedom, 
;|M()ns their forests, its produce, and 
i^e^dieir women, the Adivasis felt. 

Resentment against the outsider 
. fib^wntly snowballed into armed 
-|(^ts a^st the administration. A 
of Mdody insurrections broke 
dm late 18th, the I9tib, and the 
century. The Kol rebellion 
ui^siiig of 1855 
nm^lmuelttmes of tribal discon¬ 
tent; the eolOQiill government sidit 
up die AtfivaS territory, widi every 
stAsequent pdBlkal ^organisation,. 
'^FamOferring ii^ .of Odwtanagpur 
■luA S||QdM]"lSrganas to Madhya 
n West Bengal, and fuial- 


a tra|^ saga of tribal 


ed with the more expensive, and com¬ 
mercially lucrative, teak plantations. 

In recent years, the government’s 
forest regeneration projects have 
replanted deforested areas with 
quick-growing eucalyptus and tropi¬ 
cs pines that have converted centur¬ 
ies of flora into monocultural timber 
gardens. Further, giant projects like 
the Subamarekha hydel, the Koel- 
Karo dam and the Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Limited (BHEL) have 
brought in hordes of ski lied and semi- 
skill^ outsiders on to ever- 
shrinking tribal terrritory. 

Over the past fewv decades, the 
main reasons'justifying a sustained 
campaign for the hometand, to be 
named Jharkhand (the forest land), 
have been; 

• Tribal alienation from.Jhe land and 
forest. 


• toMa||bMt6aeiBm(whoooti^ ( 

ber them today) in die lun for tiahi-;; 
ingandjobs. } 

• Cultural submergence. } 

• Untudanoed development,' 

after Independence. *> 

Tribal Khblars have termed die; 
region a melting-pot—theonlyteniV ’ 
toiy in the counuy where three^ttuijof. 
cultural streams, the Aryan, Ehravidj^ 
an, and Australasian; have conVogr*' 
ed into a unique synthesis. 

But if latter-day histtirians have tri¬ 
ed to pass on the blame cur-; : 
tent turmoil in die plateau bn jbidsif, 
colonialism, piesetit-day poJidcal'' 
(^servers believe the responsibility 
rests with the current trite! leader¬ 
ship. In the late Thiities, Jaipal Singh 
returned home a hero after having 
captained the hockey team that had 
just bagged an Olyippic gold in 
Amsterdam. For die next three 
decades, the Oxford-educated Singh 
was the architect, and cornerstone, of 
Adivasi aspirations. He had chaired 
the Adivasi Mahasabha, after having 
quit as a civil servant. Later, in the 
Fifties, he launched the Jhukhand 
Party. By the late end of the decode, 
Singh's outfit had become the largest 
Opposition party in Bihar Assemb¬ 
ly and stayed put till 1957. 

Singh’s party merged with the 
Congress in June 1963, writing off 
the marang gomke (un^sputed 
leader) and i»opeIling his ambitious 
second wife, Jehanara, initially into 
the Rajya Sabha, and dwn into the 
Union Cabinet as a junior minister. 

In recent years, the firebrand Shibu 
Soren, better lamwn as gurq// lunong 
bis people, has soft-pedalled .the 
cause for the comforts of tbb 
legislature. 

The Seventiesi witnessed the rise., 
of the Jharkhand Muktf. Morcha 
(JMM> — whose largest s^dinter 
group is led 1^ Soren—as die party 
that was fated, to realise the elusive , 
homeland. But many splits.later. the 
J)|4M continues to be a minoctinuige.. 
ofshtitered timbal aspiniioieL 

And Jharkhand contiaiuis to be a 
media mirage that .no podidciab ’ ' 
wamstogrant. • ^ 
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issue, the JMM, the political party 
which put six MPs (now reduced to 
three after the split) in the Lok Sabha, is 
adamant to continue with their fight. 

Tribal exploitation and neglect of the 
entire area has been the mainstay of the 
entire agitation. And there are compell¬ 
ing reasons for it. Chhotanagpur, for 
instance, contributes 70 per cent of 
the revenue of the slate but only 
accounts for 20 per cent of the expenditu¬ 
re. It accounts for only five per cent of 
the irrigated land, five per cent of rural 
electrification and only five km of roads 
per 1,000 kms (as opposed to 20.per cent 
for the rest of the state). 

But the revenue the state government 
mops up from this region is phenome¬ 
nal. It gets about Rs 800 crore by way of 
central cess and royalty on coal and 
other minerals. Moreover, 70 per cent of 
the state's Rs 600-crorc commercial 
taxes come from this zone. For the Rs 
1,400 crores that the tribal areas shell 
out, the plough back is minimal. 

Notwithstanding the staunch opposi¬ 
tion to the movement, the JMM has 
obviously built itself some kind of a 
reputation. Union power minister Kalp- 


nath Rai had also reportedly written to 
the chief secretary of Bihar asking for 
talks with the JMM leaders in view of 
the power .shortage in the area. A letter 
which is said to have prompted consider¬ 
able dissent from the chief minister. 

The political game of oneupmanship 
continues. Other than the sharp division 
between the politicians in the north and 
south of the state, is the BJP as a case in 
point. While maintaining that a Jhark¬ 
hand state was not exactly desirable, it 
has also said that it would fight fora sepa¬ 
rate Vananchal carved out of Chhota- 


napgpur and Santhal Parganas. "We are 
waging a relentless battle in the area. 
They have a separate identity and we 
will fight for it," said Ram Dev Ram, 
MP from Palamu. 

So, Chavan has done it—unwittingly 
perhaps — and has one more troubled 
spot on his hands. He tried salvaging his 
position, but by now it seems beyonnii 
damage control. • 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mixed resufts 

Taking stock of India *s gains at the non-aligned summit 


i f the tenth summit of the Non- 
Aligned Movement (NAM) held at 
Jakarta, Indonesia, from 1-6 Septem¬ 
ber showed that the movement has out¬ 
lived the Cold War, it also demonstrated 
that survival will be tougher now. 

With the world now dominated by a 
single power, the United States, to 
which several NAM members are 
beholden, prospects did not seem bright 
for the summit when it began. "We did 
not go with any high expectations," said 
ah official who accompanied Prime 
Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao to Jakarta. 


ed the closing session. 

On the positive side, the summit put 
the demand for democratising the UN 
Security Council on the global agenda, 
even if this created some discord. 
Although the 108 members of NAM 
make up almost two-thirds of the UN, 
the Council remains frozen in the Cold 
War stale with five of its 1.5 members 
enjoying permanent status and veto 
powers. Global equations have 
changed. But to tilt the balance in its 
favour, the US got a pliable Russia to 
replace the erstwhile Soviet Union as 



Narasimha Rao addfsslm thm non-alHiwKi s ummit; d#llvrlng liMilG*>iw »sGg> 

The movement had ground to a halt. |lll ' . V J 

And the fact that it has no secretarial, rob- Ilf * M 

bed it of any sense of continuity. It is 
only while voting at the United Nations SK 

in New York that comes any- 
way. "The enormous interest shown at 
Jakarta was a positive sign," the official 

Two sticky points almost broke up 
the meet. The NAM stand on human 

rights violations in the ethnic war in Pakistsill PrimO 

Bosnia-Herzegovina and Iraq’s in.sisten- tthmrif 

ce on a reference to the no-fly zone. The Iflinirnlmr riawaz anariT 

Islamic countries, acting as an informal met wKh his Indian 
bloc, wanted NAM to express support COUntonart at 1*1*—t a. 

for the Muslims in Bosnia-Mer^egovina^ „ latardeclarad that 
The matter remaned unresolved 

because the summit could not go along tn0 hMI 006110 

with Yugoslavia on this issue. As for the **S0tb0Ck** tO thO* 

Iraqi demand, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia K^GiafM ia 

vetoed any reference to the issue in the " ™ 

summit document. Such was his discom- tWO C0lllltn00 

fort that the Indian Prime Minister skipp- mmmmmmmmmm 


one of the five. India wants the perman¬ 
ent membership widened to reflect new 
equations. 

But China, one of the five, fears that 
this might lead to Japan’s entry into the 
body. And others who would havie a case 
for inclusion on the plea of regional 
representation, would te India, Germa¬ 
ny, Brazil and Nigeria. 

Among other positive results were 
the condemnation of terrorism in all its 
manifestations, which was a triumph for 
India and Tunisia in the context of recent 
events. And even though Pakistan raised 
the Kashmir issue at the summit—viola¬ 
ting the norm that bilateral disputes 
should be resolved bilaterally — India 
remained stoically hopeful of improv¬ 
ing its relations with its neighbour. 

Rao and Pakistani Prime Minister, 
Nawaz Sharif, had met for 75 minutes 
over breaktast at Jakarta to carry on 
from where their foreign secretaries had 
left off in New Delhi. But Sharif later 
declared that the meeting had been a "set¬ 
back" to the dialogue. India sees his pes¬ 
simism as a stand for Pakistan’s domes¬ 
tic consumption. 

Rao had more cause for contentment. 
There was fulsome praise for India’s 
stand on human rights in an article in Sri 
Lanka's Daily Observer on 9 Septem¬ 
ber. The piece praised the Indian Prime 
Minister for his stand on human rights 
issues which went to the heart of Third 
World countries faced with threats of 
interference from the West. "Perhaps, 
the only useful purpose that NAM could 
do at this stage is to rally round Mr Rao’s 
call and put maximum pressure on the 
West," said the article. 

"India had taken the position at the 
summit that human rights standards be 
interpreted according to a country’s 
level of social development," said an 
official in the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO). By this reasoning, human rights 
abuses wouldn’t be viewed on the same 
terms as in say, China or the US, but in 
relative terms. 

This found wide approval at Jakarta, 
and has given the developing nations yet 
another rallying point against the West. 
Perhaps for lack of anything better to 
do. • 
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This year's Ganeshotsav in Bombay 
underlined the popular focus of the 
festival 


There was dancing on the 
streets the day they brought the 
god home. The last day of 
August was the first day of the 
ten-day-long celebration of 
Ganeshotsav. And this year 
being the centenary of the 
sarvajanik (community) Gane¬ 
shotsav started by Lokmanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, there was 
every reason to step up the cele¬ 
brations and pump up the 
volume. 

On a rain-swept day, the idols were brought to homes 
and to the local community pandals. In Girgaum, the heart 
of Maharashtrian Bombay, pious housewives cooked up a 
feast that started with the simple varan-bhaat (dal and 
rice) and ended with the delicious modak (sweetmeat). 

Elsewhere, the famous Bombay traffic seemed to have 
ground to a halt and for once, the pedestrian was king. In 
blue-collar Lalbaug and Parel, labourers took over the 
street as they carried aloft the idol of their beloved Ganpati. 

Suddenly, the schisms in the human flock became rele¬ 
gated to the level of mere academic debate. Hindu, Muslim 
or cosmopolitan Bombay wanted no part of that, on this 
day at least. Film songs competed wiA Punjabi bhangra 
music as successive groups vied to outdance each other. 
And as the boys pleaded for a louder, more frenzied beat, 
the Muslim boys from Nasik, who beat the dholkis (drums) 
were more than happy to oblige. 


N ewspaper editorials commented caustically on the 
‘commercialisation’ of the festival. "The Sarvajanik 
Ganeshotsav, which was evolved in the last century, has 
become a commercial and money-making business for the 
organisers and a medium of publicity for companies and 
financial institutions," bemoaned one, reeling off stagger¬ 
ing statistics: R$ 2S crore would be spent in Bombay alone 
fw the ten-day long celebrations; the tallest idol in the city, 
27 feet high, installed at Grant Road, cost Rs 25,000. Such 
commercial organisations as the Saraswat Cooperative 
Bank, Tata Oil Mills and the Malhoira group's Supermaxx 
had pm up their banners at various strategic locations with 
an eyiif.|o the main chance. 

Froi0;mrni/ to SupNmaxx, the celebrations had indeed 

comeilo^way. 
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every morning. 
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In 1892, Tilak had introduced the community element 
to a popular Hindu festival. It is unclear whether his inten¬ 
tion was to unite the Hindus against the Muslims (the Hin¬ 
dus, he believed, had no common platfonn on which to 
come together) or Indians against the British. But there is 
reason to believe that this was the Lokmanya’s answer to 
the blanket ban on large public gatherings imposed by the 
colonial rulers. 

"The god who was once restricted to those amongst the 
white-collar classes, is now being wttfshipped in every 
house with pomp and grandeur," Tilak wrote in an editori¬ 
al in the Kesri, to commemorate the first anniversary of the 
Sarvajanik Ganeshotsav. "People who used to sit in gossip 
sessions, waste away in gutters after consuming liquor, cre¬ 
ate hell for their wives and children or pass time listening 
to songs at the tiamasha, now spend their time in the wor¬ 
ship of and singing bhn/nnr to Lord Ganesh." 


P redictably, the spotlight was on the Keshavji Naik 
chawls, a cluster of six two-storey buildings in Gir- 
gaum. This was the one-time home of I^yanji (as in Ana- 
ndji), the social reformer and historian Prabhodhankar Tha- 
kare (his son Bal not only changed the spelling of his last 
name as a tribute to his favourite British novelist but also 
chose to launch his own special brand of fascism from ano¬ 
ther locality in Dadar) and the poet Keshavsut. It was here 
that the first sarvtyanik celebration was held in response to 
the Lokmanya's plea. 

Donning the self-conscious garb of history (legend has 
it that Veer Savarkar used the cimwls as ahide-out to smug¬ 
gle in a cache of pistols), the chenvl residents have created a 
19th-centuTy wada (palace), complete with plaster of Paris 
pillars and arches. 

. Chairman of the festival committee and a flight purser 
by profession, Vinod Salute points out that the cost of 
abating this fabulous model is Rs 2.25 lakh. But no one is 
OMiqilaining. "We wanted to make it a memorable event," 
says Satpute. The Ganesh idol here comes home not in a 
handcaft or a tnifk, but in apo/kAt held aloft by proud bea¬ 
rers in^esAwa costume. It is an idol that has bm moulded 
the fiMith generation of the More family, not an inch 
dianged ftiMp;|)eh ancestors’ model of 1893. 
















FOR THE PEOPLE 

It was Lokmanya Tilak who first gave the 
festival its coiomttiii^ appeal. Today, the 
Muslim, the Hindu, the housewife and the whore 
are eqi^y involvd in the celebrations around 
the elephant-headed deity 
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HOME AGAIN 

The celebrants have walked and 
danced their fill during the ten-day 
long event, and are probably glad 
to rest But as they invoke the god 
to return soon, the next year seems 
a long way off 



P ride is writ large also on the faces of the residents of 
Kamathipura, Bombay's red-light area. Many of the 
women who ply their trade there come from Karnataka and 
Nepal, but that does not deter them from eagerly setting up 
their own community pandals. "We don’t keep idols in the 
house." explains one. "Because our homes are dirty." In 
fact, most of the women do not even run a kitchen for the 
same reason. 

But that does not stop these highly religious women 
from invoking the blessings of the elephant-headed deity. 
In the houses, iVidhanda (business) as usual. But outside, 
in the crammed by-lanes, the evening arti is an obligation 
that must be fulfilled at all costs. 

It is dusk when the immersions begin to the evocative 
cry of "Canpati bapa morya, purcha varshi loukar ya,” 
(Oanpati, come again next year). Many of the idols have 
been immersed earlier on, ^ it is only, the larger commu¬ 
nity Ganpatis who will m^t dieir watery end on the last 
day. The dancers are weaiy, and the housewives probably 
relieved that the protracted festivities are drawing to an end. 

Next year is still a long'w^y off end as night falls on the 
city that never sleeps, the god of prosperity seems to smile 
benevolently. • 
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■ Happy days 

T he corridors of North 
Block always look 
gloomy. But the mood of the 
officials at the finance 
ministry these days, is rather 
upbeat The economic 
reforms seemed to be 


chugging along fine on its 



North Block; ftoflnitely 
upboat 

prescribed tracks. The 
inflation rate was down to 
about 7.75 per cent, last 
week. The rainfall has at last 
been good, with the promise 
of record production in some 
commodities. The securities 
scam has not affected the 
finance ministry to the 
extent that it was feared it 
might. 

With these positive signs, 
the officials at the ministry 
are confident that 
negotiating for the extended 
fund facility (EFF) loan with 
the International Monetary ” 
Fund (IMF) by next March, 
shouldn’t be a problem. The 
formalities will be 
completed in two months’ 
time. 

Now, it is for the ministry 
to have strict control over the 
government’s expenditure 
through the year. If we are 
able to contain the fiscal 
deficit to five per cent of the 
Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP), as was stated in the 
budget, and maintain the low 
inflation rate, most troubles 
would be over. ^ 

But, is being able to 
negotiate Ipans with the 
IMF, the cure of all ills? 
’’No," comes the answer 
from (surprise, surprise) an 
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American professor. Dr 
Douglas Lamont, of 
Northwestern University. 
"The IMF programme has 
not worked in other 
countries.! anj not very 
optimistic about its success 
in India as well," the 
professor told The Economic 
Times last week. 

He also cautions about 


going global. "All sectors 
should not be opened up all 
at once. Selective opening 
should be done," he says. 

But on the whole, he is quite 
happy about the direction 
India has taken in the reform 
programme. He says that the 
international community has 
noticed the changes taking 
place in India. All he warns 


us about, is too much 
dependence on international 
loans. 

■ Theblgplcture 

I nterest in taking over the 
sick Uptron Colour 
Picture Tubes Ltd has 
definitely flagged. But at 
one stage, both BPL and 
Videocon were prospective 
buyers. 

Not for long, as the two 
companies dropped out of 
the race to acquire Uptron at 
almost the same lime. BPL 
believes that Uptron is so far 
gone, that it is practically 
dead. And BPL simply does 
not have the kind of funds 
required to bring Uptron 
back to life. 

As for Videocon, there are 
whispers that the ruling BJP 
government in Uttar Pradesh 
pressured the company into 
pulling out. Incidentally, 
Uptron was set up by the UP 
government. 

Which leaves only Satish 
Kaura of Samtcl in the fray. 
But his proximity to the 
Congress(I) may end up with 
his bid being scuttled. 

So much for mixing 
business with politics. 

■ Avlntageyear 

I t has been an excellent 
year for the Rourkela Steel 
Plant (RSP). In fact, the best 
its had in 14 years. The 
current financial year shows 
that production reached 106 
per cent of its original target. 

Factors responsible: 
emphasis on conserving 
energy reduced 
consumption by 14 per cent; 
specific identificafion of 
problem areas and the 
improvement of technology 
in operations. 

Moreover, the installation 
of a captive power plant did 
nothing to hun production. 

Perhaps as a means of 
rewarding itself, the 
company is now embarking 
on an ambitious 
modernisation programme. 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Good Mws and tad mws f6r Hartliad Mehta 

• Compared to the past few days, 9 
September was bright and sunny in 
Bombay. The Esplanade Court was 
teeming with people—lawyers, officials 
from the enforcement directorate, police 
constables, journalists and Harshad 
Mehta. Rumours were doing the rounds 
that Mehta would finally be out of custody that day. 

Well, it almost happened. 

The chief metropolitan magistrate did grant him 
conditional bail. But Mehta had to return to his cell in 
Byculla jail, as he was still under judicial custody because 
of the corruption charges in the Krishnamurthy case. By 
the time this appears, and if his lawyers have managed to 
deposit the Rs 7.5 lakh surety and the Rs 5 lakh 
non-refundable deposit, Mehta would have slept a few 
nights in his house. After 97 days m custody, it would be 
quite a change for him. 

And his days in custody, he will not forget. Altogether, 
he has been interrogated for about 600 hours by the various 
investigating agencies. During this ordeal, he is reported 
to have suffered from a bout of jaundice (though his 
doctors in Delhi claimed that the illness was due to slow 
poisoning), a short nervous breakdown and mental torture 
(one of his lawyers says that he was locked in a small room 
with two air-conditioners going full-blast for hours 
together). 

So, is all that finally over for him? And will he now 
really help the agencies in tracing the missing loot? Well, 
being released on bail will still mean reporting to the 
enforcement directorstte from 10 am to 6 pm. He cannot 
leave Bombay without permission. Now, as his properties 
have also been attached by the custodian, he obviously 
can’t do anything without the court’s permission. 

Well, the only difference will be that he can sleep in his 
own bed and eat his favourite Gujarati dishes. 
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SPECIAL 

RAJAN PlLLAl 

THE 

CO OKIE CRUIVIB I£S 

Tension at Britannia, as questions are asked about its real ownership 




T hese are hard days for the non¬ 
resident Indian (NRI) millio¬ 
naires who came calling to our 
shores in the 1980s. Manu 
Chhabria is involved in a pro¬ 
longed war of attrition with younger bro¬ 
ther Kishorc. Vijay Mallya, who chose 
voluntarily to become an NRI, is fight¬ 
ing off rumours that he faces a cash 
crunch. 

And now, Rajan Pillai, the high- 
profile, socially ambitious, cashew 
trader-tumed-biscuit baron finds the 
going rough. Last week. Pillai chaired 
Britannia’s annual general meeting 
(ACM) in Calcutta in circumstances 
that were distinctly dodgy. His manag¬ 
ing director, Sunil Alagh, spent his lime 
staring at the ceiling. His outspoken 
wife, Gopika (also known as Nina), was 
quoted as telling the press that the afore- 
mdhlioned Alagh had been fired. His par¬ 
tners from French biscuit giant BSN, 
sat grimly through the entire meeting, 
rather like country gentlemen who had 
been forced to attend the funeral of a 
man they didn’t particularly like. And 
Pillai himself was not his dazzling, Dorn 
Perignon-proferring self. A devastating 
three-part scries in Calcutta’s Business 
Standard appeared to have taken its toll 
of his confidence. And though he was, 
by turns, angry and boastful, he was har¬ 
dly the triumphant Pillai of the 1980s. 

The tension spilled over into the 
board meeting that followed the AGM. 
A day later, Alagh’s designation ceased 
to have any meaning as Britannia dis¬ 
solved the office of the managing direc¬ 
tor. A chairman’s office took over execu¬ 
tive responsibility. And a grave BSN 
team flew back to France to consult with 
their top management over what the 
French have taken to calling the Pillai 
problem. 

Pillai remained off-limits to much of 
the press. He parried reporters’ ques¬ 


see them as problems. Nevertheless, to 
any outside observer, he did look like a 
man who was under siege. 

The most immediate of his problems 
concerned his relationship with Ross 
Johnson, the man who Pillai once 
acknowledged as his mentor. 

Johnson is a controversial, charisma¬ 
tic figure who made the cover of Time 
magazine when he attempted a manage¬ 
ment buy-out of RJR Nabisco, onoof the 
world’s largest multinationals. As it tur¬ 
ned out, the buy-out failed and RJR 
Nabisco was taken over by Kolberg, Kra¬ 
vis. Roberts (KKR). 

But his relationship with Pillai pre¬ 
dated his Nabisco pha.se. Johnson was 
then chief executive of Standard 
Brands, a large food company, when he 
took a liking to Pillai, who ran a relative¬ 
ly small proces.sed food operation in 
Singapore. Later, Standard Brands mer¬ 
ged with Nabisco. 

It was Johnson who took Pillai to Lon¬ 
don and made him a 20 per cent share¬ 
holder in a new company called Nabisco 
Commodities — the rest of the equity 
was held by Nabisco. As the entire 
cashew-buying function of Nabisco was 
yansferred to this new entity, it had no 
difficulty in generating profits and Pil- 
lai’s 20 per cent soon increased in value. 

So fond w^s Johnson of Pillai, that 
Nabisco even bought him a house in Lon¬ 
don and agreed to sell it to him at a favou¬ 
rable price at some future date. All of 
this was symptomatic of Johnson’s 
style. One could argue that a huge multi¬ 
national like Nabisco had no reason to 
give Pillai a 20 per cent stake in a compa¬ 
ny that effectively did Nabisco* s own 
purchasing. (Perhaps some of these pur¬ 
chases came from Parag^^n, a company 
in which Pillai had an interest.) 

In the best-selling Barjbarians At The 
Gate, about the takeover of RJR 
Nabisco, Johnson’s tendency to be gene- 


tions before being dragged away by his 
wife (who is also a director of the compa¬ 
ny), would not take Sunday’s calls, 
would not provide detailed rebuttals to 
Business Standard's serious allegations 
and contented himself with expressions 
of outrage at not having been consulted 
over the Business Standard exposes. 
(For the record, the paper says, it did try 
to get in touch with him and even left a 
note at his Calcutta hotel. It was Pillai 
who chose not to respond.) 

W hy had Pillai lost the quick patter 
and the ebony-like sheen that has 
marked his dealings with the press? In 
Calcutta’s corporate circles, there was 
speculation that he had swung from too 
many trapezes for too long without a net. 

Business Standard listed several of 
his problems. Pillai did not deny any of 
them, but only claimed that he did not 
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rous at company expense finds frequent 
mention. "A few million dollars are oft¬ 
en lost in the sands of time," he would 
respond each time an expense was 
questioned. 

Even so, Pillai seems to have done par¬ 
ticularly well out of his friendship with 
Johnson. Few other Nabisco executives 
got as good a deal as he did. And Pillai's 
friends did okay too. In Barbarians At 
The Gate, Johnson’s tendency to bank¬ 
roll sports stars is referred to. For the 
most part, these decisions were 
uncontroversial, but eyebrows were rais¬ 
ed when he financed a tennis player, 
who was hardly a household name in 
America. 

The tennis player was Vijay Amritraj, 
one of Pillai’s closest friends, who is 
now a director of Britannia. 

W hen Johnson lost control of RJR 
Nabisco, Pillai produced an agree¬ 
ment that gave him the option to pur¬ 
chase Nabisco's Asian subsidiaries at a 
prc-delcrmined price. Johnson’s succes¬ 
sors failed to prove that there was any 
impropriety in this agreement or that it 
had b^n backdated. 

Now, all Pillai had to do was to find 


the funds to buy the subsidiaries. He had 
access to some funds. His 20 per cent in 
Nabisco Commodities had been sofd 
back to the parent company at a huge pro¬ 
fit. One unconfirmed estimate says that 
the price was 2.5 million dollars. 

But where was he going to get the rest 
of the money? The official Pillai respon¬ 
se has always been that it came from 
associates. Whenever charts are drawn 
of Pillai’s complicated holdings, the 
final layer is always referred to as *Rajan 
Pillai and associates’. 

But who are these associates, who so 
generously offered him the funds he 
required to project himself as a multina¬ 
tional industrialist? Pillai did not volun¬ 
teer the information, and the business 
glossies, infatuated by his dazzling per¬ 
sonal style, never probed too hard. 

Then, Pillai had a problem. These 
associates sued. It turned out that they 
were not satisfied with the figures he 
was offering them. So, they asked a 
Singapore court to appoint an indepen¬ 
dent auditor for Pillai’s books. Pillai 
fought and lost the case (he may appeal). 
And respected auditors. Peat Marwick, 
have been asked to examine his accounts. 

They also sued in London. In that 


jlPillai needs to 
And US$30 
million to buy oat 
former mentor 
Ross Johnson and 
another US$ 15 
million to pay 
back his tense 
partners at BSN 


I case, they said that they were dissatisfi¬ 
ed with the kind of return Pillai was pro¬ 
viding on their capital, and they wanted 
to get out of their relationship. Appa¬ 
rently, their original agreement with the 
NRI tycoon paired them to buy him 
out if they so desired at a pre-determined 
figure of around 30 million dollars. Pil¬ 
lai is fighting this case as well, though 
judging by his few statements to the 
press after the Britannia ACM, he is 
now reconciled to having to find the 30 
million dollars. 

But the most interesting consequence 
of the lawsuits is that we finally found 
out who these mysterious associates, 
who came out of nowhere bearing mill¬ 
ions of dollars soon after Johnson lost 
control of RJR Nabisco, really were. 

It turns out that it was Ross Johnson 
all along. 

S o, who owns Britannia? Pillai or 
Ross Johnson? The answer is: nei¬ 
ther. The structure of Pillai’s holdings is 
so complicated that it is doubtful if anyo¬ 
ne, except Pillai himself, really under¬ 
stands it. 

Let us take Britannia, because Pillai is 
frequently regarded as its proprietor. In 
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reality, a company called Associated 
Biscuits (ABIL) owns just over 38 per 
cent of the Indian entity’s equity. ABIL 
was one of the Nabisco subsidiaries that 
Pillai purchased after the takeover. At a 
later stage, he diluted his own equity in 
ABIL. 

The position now is that ABIL is own¬ 
ed 50 per cent by BSN. the French multi¬ 
national that is number two to Nabisco 
in the international biscuit business. Pil¬ 
lai controls the other 50 per cent through 
a company called BHPL. In other 
words, he controls about 19 per cent of 
Britannia, and the French control an 
equal percentage. 

But he doesn’t own all of BHPL 
either Thirty-six per cent of that compa¬ 
ny is owned by outside shareholders and 
64 per cent is owned by another holding 
company called BIPL. Pillai controls 
BIPL, so you could argue that he owns 
64 per cent of 19 per cent of Britannia. 
(Around 11 or 12 percent.) 

But even that would be wrong, 
because he doesn’t own all of BIPL 
either. 

So who docs? 

That is the key question. Because 
BIPL is the company owned by Pillai 
and associates. That’s right, the compa¬ 
ny in which Ross Johnson’s group turns 
out to^own 30 million dollars worth of 
equity. 

Is Pillai the majority shareholder in 
BIPL? Docs the Johnson group own 
more of the equity than he does? 

Nobody really knows. All that is clear 
is that his connection to BIPL comes 
through another holding company call¬ 
ed Pacific Tallon. Business Standard 
suggests that there are five more layers 
of holding companies above Pacific Tal- 
lon, and that the trail ends with a Liberi¬ 
an company. 

Does Pillai own all of Pacific Tallon, 
or all of the other companies? 

He has never explained. And when 
Sunday tried to ask him, he wouldn’t 
return our calls. But Business Standard 
suggests that he has other partners in the 
other companies. 

So, when you get down to it, Pillai per¬ 
sonally probably owns around four per 
cent of Britannia. 

T hat, at least, is part of the problem. Pil- 
lai’s style is proprietorial. He made 
his initial impact in India by consorting 
with the likes of Adi Godrej and Nusli 
Wadia. Consequently, some people 
believed that he was in the same financi¬ 
al league as them. 



THjE PILLAISl A dazzling social St 

struck off the A-list 


And certainly, Indian visitors to Lon¬ 
don were entertained in a style that even 
Swraj Paul and the Hindujas were never 
able to match. There would be fancy lun¬ 
ches at expensive, if slightly vulgar, Itali¬ 
an restaurants like Cecconi's, intimate 
dinner parties at Anton Mossiman’s Bel¬ 
gravia Club and dancing at Annabel’s. 

But, of course, Pillai was never a first- 
division millionaire. Even today, the 
exact extent of his fortune remains a 
mystery, so do the sources of his funds. 
It is clear, however, that much of the 
high-rolling is debited to companies. 
And as he doesn’t really own these com¬ 
panies, his partners and shareholders arc 
less than delighted at having to subsidise 
the strawberries and champagne at Wim¬ 
bledon each summer. 

It was compulsions of this nature that 
led Pillai to sell his London house (at a 
vast profit over the price he paid 
Nabisco for it), and to move to more 
down-market Singapore, where the 
expenses were much more manageable. 
In India, of course, theife was Britannia 
to pick up the bills. The chairman moved 
into a bungalow on Bombay' s Worli Sea- 
face and hired India’s classiest decorator 
to do it up. He suggested to the company 
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that there was this rather nice farmhouse 
on the outskirts of Delhi, that was worth 
purchasing for his use. All this, for a 
man who is supposed to be an NRI! 

The lifestyle was central to Pillai’s 
operations. His associations with the 
Wadias and the Godrejs ended with 
much bitterness on both sides. Nusli 
Wadia will not have him in his house 
today. And Parmeshwar Godrej, who 
served as the Pillais’ introduction to 
Bombay society, has scratched them off 
her party list after Rajan took the Coca 
Cola deal away from her husband, Adi. 

But if the A-list no longer entertains 
the Pillais, it hardly matters. So dazzling 
is their hospitality, so luxurious is their 
style, that there is no shortage of people 
who are willing to sipCristal at their piy- 
ties. Two years ago, they had the Satish 
Shartnas so much in their thrall that 
there was speculation that they were 
only a canape away from the Gandhis. 

Nothing came of this hope. (Appa¬ 
rently, Sonia Gandhi was less than thrill¬ 
ed by the Pillais and their style.) And 
even the Sharmas are not such close bud¬ 
dies any longer. No matter. These days, 
the Pillais celebrate among the Sharad 
Pawar set in the capital’s chi chi circles. | 


And the defence minister itnuuns Ril- 
lai’s close friend aqd supporter. 

This is a considerable achievement 
because Pillai has fallen oat with two 
other Pawar buddies: Nusli Wadia and 
Vijay Mallya. Despite their hostility, 
Pawar continues to back Rajan Pillai. ^ 

T he razzle-dazzle impressed BSN, 
when the French first entered into 
their alliance with the biscuit baroh. 
They even collaborated with Pillai in the 
second stage of his takeover of 
Nabisco’s operations, when he took 
over the multinational’s operations in 
Singapore, Malaysia, Hong Kong and 
New Zealand. 

The problem then, was that Pillai did 
not have the money to put up his stake. 
So, banks financed the purchase on the 
understanding that he would repay 
them. As it turned out, Pillai was unable 
to make good on a loan of 15 million 
dollars. 

He turned to the French for help. BSN 
paid the 15 million dollars. According to 
banking sources, Pillai agreed to repay 
the 15 million to BSN by 29 August, 
1992. If he couldn't do so, then, he pro¬ 
mised, he would hand over equity in a 
company called BBHPL. 

The significance of BBHPL is this: 
while India's Britannia is owned by 
ABIL, all the other international compa¬ 
nies are controlled by BBHPL, in which 
Pillai and the French have equal shares. 
If Pillai handed BBHPL equity over to 
BSN, then he would in effect be handing 
over control of all the international ope¬ 
rations because the French would have a 
majority shareholding. 

It is clear that Pillai has not been able 
to repay the 15 million dollars to BSN. 
Apparently, he has offered the French, 
equity in the New Zealand subsidiary 
instead. Predictably, BSN has said no, it 
wants shares in the holding company. 

During his brief meeting with newsm¬ 
en after the Calcutta AGM, Pillai conced¬ 
ed that he owed 15 million dollars to the 
French. But he denied that he had ever 
agreed to a 29 August cut-off date. And 
he insisted that he would not default on 
that contmitment. 

Clearly, Pillai does not have the 15 
million dollars. So, when he says that he 
will not ‘default’, does he mean that he 
will hand over BBHPL equity? Or will 
he borrow from Peter to pay Paul? 

Pillai did not say. 

B ut the deterioration in relations with 
the French goes deeper than the 
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commitment over the IS million dollars 
that Pillai doe& not have. At the AGM, 
BSN executives were grave and tight- 
lipped, and it was rumoured that they 
were flying back to Paris to discuss futu¬ 
re strategy with Antoine Riboud, their 
chairman. 

The French give the impression of 
being country gentlemen, who would be 
more at home at a chateau on the Giron¬ 
de. sipping from a good bottle of Leovil- 
le. But those who know them say that 
they are hard-headed professionals, who 
will not shrink from a fight. 

Over the last year, they have been dis¬ 
turbed by what they see as Pillai’s perso¬ 
nalised style of management, and pertur¬ 
bed by the operations of the company’s 
export division. 

Originally, BSN had not intended to 
exercise any executive control over Indi¬ 
a's Britannia and were quite content to 
deal with Sunil Alagh, a long-time Bri¬ 
tannia executive, who Pillai hand¬ 
picked to be managing director. Clearly, 
they had some respect for Alagh because 
he was invited to various international 
BSN conferences, and they gave him the 
ultimate accolade of being invited to 
slay with them in their homes. 

Though nobody will say much about 
this on the record, it is clear that Pillai 


I felt that Alagh was getting too close to 
the French. As BSN and the Pillai-Ross 
Johnson combine have equal shares in 
Britannia. Alagh was under no obliga¬ 
tion to choose one of the two major share¬ 
holders. But that wasn’t how Pillai saw 
it. In his view, Alagh worked for him, 
and the less he had to do with the French 
the better. 

According to Britannia executives, 
matters came to a head a month ago. 
when Pillai tried to find ways of firing 
Alagh. Technically, a director can only 
be fired at a general meeting of the com¬ 
pany’s shareholders. And only the board 
can strip a managing director of his 
powers. 

So, Pillai found a way around this. He 
kept Alagh in place, but took all execu¬ 
tive authority away from him and routed 
it through the chairman’s office. 

It was this decision that really perturb¬ 
ed the French. What was Pillai trying to 
hide? Why didn’t he want a professional 
at the head of the company? A BSN dele¬ 
gation flew to Bombay, met lawyers and 
tried to plan strategy. 

And yet, Pillai had played his cards so 
well that there was little that the French 
could do. BSN had three directors on the 
Britannia board, there were some execu¬ 
tive directors and nearly everybody else 


was a Pillai appointee. 

There was old friend, Vijay Amritraj. 
Gopika ('Nina’) Pillai was a director. 
The Pillais’ buddy. Colonel Bhawani 
Singh (alias Bubbles Jaipur) was ano¬ 
ther director. And two eminent profes¬ 
sionals — banker P.C.D. Nambiar and 
lawyer J. Gagrat — were thought to be 
sympathetic to Pillai. 

At the marathon board meeting that 
followed the AGM, the French made 
their position known. But they were out- 
numtered and outvoted. The bqard gave 
Pillai everything he wanted. The office 
of managing director was dissolved. 
Alagh’s authority was at an end. Pillai 
would run Britannia his way. 

B ut, of course, that isn’t the end of the 
story. A businessman of modest 
means, who is feuding with his principal 
benefactor and who is up to his neck in 
debt is hardly in a position to take on the 
world’s second-largest food multinatio¬ 
nal. Pillai cannot hope to win in the long 
run. 

And there arc other problems in the 
short run. Among them, is an FIR filed 
by the Delhi Special Police establish¬ 
ment with deputy superintendent of poli¬ 
ce. K.L. Bansal, as the investigating offi¬ 
cer. The FIR names Pillai, his wife 
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The problems 
mount 


■ Pillai is engaged in litigation 
with Ross Johnson 

■ He has problems with 
partners BSN 

■ He has effectively fired 
Britannia’s MD 

■ A deal for Saudi Arabian 
money is on hold 

■ He is being investigated by 
theCBI 
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TENSION: At the Calcutta AGM, it was clear diat the board had split between Pillai and BSN 


Gopika (‘Nina*) and other associates. It 
alleges that the accused entered into a 
conspiracy to defraud the Singapore 
branch of the Indian Overseas Bank of 
large sums of money, that could run into 
crores. 

The case relates to the opening of a let¬ 
ter of credit for cashew exports. Appa¬ 
rently, the cashews were never 
exported, but Pillai’s company kept the 
money. 

Asked by the press whether he was 
being investigated by the CBI, Pillai clai¬ 
med ignorance, a strange response in 
light of the fact that the case had featured 
on the front page of the Indian Express 
as recently as 17 May, 1992. Though to 
be fair, his exact reply was that the CBI 
had not contacted him. This may be true. 
But the FIR is there for all to see. Two 
more FIRs are said to be in the works, as 
is a Letter Rogatory to Singapore. 

Then there is the Coca Cola problem. 
Pillai’s big dream is to oversee the return 
of Coke to India. He insists that his pro¬ 
ject will go on-stream early next year, a 
somewhat optimistic view as even the 
capacity of the project has not been deci¬ 
ded, and no construction has begun on 
the factory. 

Moreover, when Pillai took the pro¬ 
ject away from Adi Godrej, his ace in the 
hole was said to be his friendship with 
Ross Johnson, who knows the bosses at 
Coke because both are Atlanta-based. 
The Ross Johnson connection could 


now be a handicap, and Business Stan¬ 
dard reports that two Indian business 
houses have contacted Coke on the 
assumption that the deal with Pillai is off. 

D espite these problems, Pillai tried to 
come across as upbeat at the Cal¬ 
cutta AGM. His main grouse was that 
Business Standard had not contacted 
him. (A charge the paper denies.) But he 
was hard-pressed to deny the substance 
of the allegations. Yes, he was being 
sued for 30 million dollars by Ross John¬ 
son. Yes, he owed 15 million dollars to 
the French. But he would manage to pay 
everybody. 

I How? An incredulous press wanted 
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to know where he was going to find the 
money from. His answer was vintage Pil¬ 
lai: "1 have the money. I bought Britan¬ 
nia with my own money." 

In the light of what we now know 
about who really bought Britannia, tha) 
response demonstrated breathtaking 
chutzpah. 

So, what will Pillai do? The betting is 
that he has only two options. One is to 
find a new financier — negotiations 
with Saudi Arabia's A1 Bar^a group 
are said to be in progress, though a Singa¬ 
pore court has put a spanner in the 
works. The other is to dispose of some 
assets. He could easily get rid of Malay¬ 
sia, Hong Kong and Singapore subsidia¬ 
ries. He might even have to part with the 
larger New Zealand company. 

But whatever happens, Pillai is unlike¬ 
ly to agree to give up the Indian opera¬ 
tions. The Pillais have invested too 
much in India to let it all slip through 
their fingers. And they will fight to 
retain control. 

But then, the French aren't going to 
give up easily either. So, the battle for 
Britannia could get messier. That venera¬ 
ble old raj company wii^h a name that 
harks back to the era wheti Britannia rul¬ 
ed the waves is about to be transformed. 

The way things are going, Britannia 
may have to waive the rules. • 

B m m lmw/tMcutlm 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

NOTHING FAILS 

UKE SUCCESS 

The Videsh Sanchar J^igam Limited's excellent performance is 
the biggest obstacle in its expansion plans 


I f it is faster now to 
reach your busi¬ 
ness partner in 
Singapore or chea¬ 
per to send a messa¬ 
ge to a shipping company 
in New York, thank one 
person. Brijendra K. Syn- 
gal. He became the mana¬ 
ging director of Videsh 
Sanchaf Nigam Limited 
(VSNL, or overseas com¬ 
munication service) 15 
months ago, and since 
then, things have been 
moving fast. 

Except that the pace 
has hurt the babus of the 
department of telecom¬ 
munications (DoT). [n 
1986, VSNL and the 
Mahanagar Telephone 
Nigam Limited (MTNL) 
were carved out of it and 
given autonomy. But 
DoT is hiding behind the 
terms of the original tri¬ 
furcation to curb VSNL’s 
enterprise. Expansion 
plans are being delayed. 
And permission to enter 
new areas has been 
refused. 

Syngal is unhappy 
with these developments. 
He told Sunday, bluntly: 
"All this talk of liberalisa¬ 
tion is still on paper. If a 
subscriber wants a con¬ 
nection to Mount Eve¬ 
rest, I must be able to pro¬ 
vide it. But instead, the 
government has refused 
permission, to several 
companies. 1 feel we are 
still living in a 
licence-permit-quota raj. 




liberalisation is still on 
paper...! feel we are still 
living in a 

licence-pemiit*quota n^" 


Strong sentiments, but 
not entirely misplaced. 
Syngal was recalled from 
the International Mariti¬ 
me Satellite Organisation 
(INMARSAT) in Lon¬ 
don, after nine years, 
with a brief to energise 
overseas communica¬ 
tions. These were quite 
bad, then. 

Subscribers complain¬ 
ed that they couldn't 
reach UK or Singapore. 
There was no concept of 
getting a call through in 
the first attempt. And 
there were several ser¬ 
vices attached to a teleph¬ 
one that an owner didn’t 
want, because he had 
come to believe that they 
wouldn’t work. So a 
clean-up began at VSNL. 

The first step was to 
increase the number of 
international lines. When 
Syngal came in, there 
was one international line 
for every 2,000 national 
lines, while the Western 
ratio averaged 1:400. 
Somehow, Syngal crank¬ 
ed up the capacity and 
brought down the ratio to 
1 : 1 , 200 . 

But it soon became 
physically impossible to 
lower that ratio. Last 
week, therefore, VSNL 
contracted Sweden’s 
Ericsson to raise the capa¬ 
city to 11,000 lines (from 
2,800 lines, now) by 
March 1993, 

Next, VSNL sought to 
make a business success 
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of its new earth station at 
Arvi, near Pune. It was, unpreceden¬ 
tedly, commissioned three months in 
advance. And then, the Nigam set out to 
aggressively market this facility to ship¬ 
ping companies. 

In six months, the traffic rose from 12 
minutes a day to 4,000 minutes (it 
breaks even at 1,000 minutes a day). Off 
hours in India are peak times in Califor¬ 
nia or Tokyo. So, VSNL lopped off 30 
per cent from the charges. The incentive 
worked. 

Lastly, Syngal turned his attention to 
data transmission circuits. Banks, soft¬ 
ware companies, export houses and tra¬ 
vel agencies need them for high-speed 
transfer of data. These are super-tech 
money-spinners, but the DoT made no 
headway. 

Eight months ago, Syngal wrested the 
project through persuasion and pressu¬ 
re. And soon, 40 circuits (leased or 
open) were installed in the four metros 
and in Bangalore. 

Presently, VSNL earns Rs 3 crore 
from data transmission circuits alone. 
(Small companies which don't require a 
full-time connection will soon be provid¬ 
ed a switch system.) Syngal sees a full¬ 
blown demand of Rs 1(X) crore. Altoge¬ 
ther, VSNL’s profits have jumped from 
Rs 152.3 crore in 1990-91 to Rs 236.55 
crore in 1991-92. In the same period, 
revenue has also doubled. 

A nywhere else, a profitable corpora¬ 
tion like VSNL would be feted. 
And, with the manufacturing sector 
becoming increasingly susceptible to 
unfair trade laws, the country could be 
logically expected to lay accent on sell¬ 
ing its services abroad. But, as the 
VSNL has discovered, success has been 
its biggest enemy. 

Take the case of ISDN (Integrated 
Service Digital Network). As the name 
suggests, it is a device with multiple 
uses like data transmission, fax, telex, 
and of course, a telephone. VSNL has 
been seeking permission to set up 
ISDN for Indian subscribers. A card 
(or chip) has to be lodged in a telephone 
instrument to link it to the network. But 
DoT has said no. According to a DoT 
official, the memorandum of under¬ 
standing (MOU) signed between the 
government and the Nigam clearly sta¬ 
tes that VSNL can provide such services 
outside the country. They have no busi¬ 
ness dealing with internal 
conununications. 

Whose job is it, then? 


THE VSNL SHOP 


Iapan.iniif|rhtet9^ 

l4ler, transfer 

thootiuids Uki^jrm of to in EufO^ and also 

send telex iTiraBiige<6>thejrol!nces,WQild«n^ ' 

All this (ukI much more using a single telephone tine. VSNL has the l«y 
to make this executive dream, ted. It comes in a technology pack called the 
Integrated Service Digital Netwuk GSDN). And it is saidUhe-based. 


OTHER TOYS FROM THE NIGAM 


WeilSPaDMTA 
11IANSFERS: Digital data 
circuits are now being 
employed to convey much 
larger volumes of diua, voice 
and video in digitd form 
with a higher ^giiK of 
accuracy and ecoimmy than 
was ever possible. Now, die 
Nigam has data circuits with 
speeds in excess of 64 
kilobytes per second from its 
Bombay gateway (of 
terminal). 


MIELMTMISINISS 
SERVICE: This is a low-cost, 
all-digital, vari^le-speed 
satellite communication 
system. Widi IBS. the user 
cm Unnsmit large volumes 
of digital voice, data, text 
and facsimile, and hold 
videoconferences. 


VOICE MAIL SERVICE This 
will preserve human 
communication thd is vital 
to business. You can leave 
detailed messages for 
colleagues and receive d|eir 
replies too, in the same 
fashion. 


E-MAILSERVICilThe 

global etectriomedMa 
merchange isdahdng in 
importrnoehyOiSNby. 
VSNL haspfovidedthis 
fetyideviaits Safety 
fMidcdswItdiing S^em. It 
is also planning to introduce 
facility for video 
conferences. 


The MTNL’s. But it does not possess 
the technology. Privately, DoT officials 
concede that VSNL has the expertise. 
But they don’t wish to give VSNL my 
more thm it already has. Syngal could 
speak over the head of the DoT, but is 
unwilling to. Right now, he sees no gain 
<n an open confrontation. 

Simil.vly, VSNL has indicated that it 
is in a position to set up cellular teleidio- 
nes in the country. But for this, DoT is 
negotiating only with foreign trmsnatio- 
nals like Motorola. 

Syngal claims to have trained mm- 
power, the necessary infrastructure md 


up to SO per cent of the equipment. But 
E>oT has asked MTNL to provide the 
facility with foreign collaboration. 

Syngal says that the you- 
do-only-this-md not-that attitude is mea¬ 
ningless in these competitive times. He 
wmts the charter of duties to be review¬ 
ed from time to time, and allow orgmisa- 
tions to expand their activities in logical 
directions. 

But all this would erode the powers of 
DoT’s babudom. And, it is their net¬ 
work that is stronger. • 

ItmtvIrHaym/Bombay 
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FESIWAU 


Hie 

good, 

the 
better 
andthe 
best 


On the fringe of the 
festival at Edinburgh 
were some exciting 
contributions from the 
subcontinent 


f it's August, it must be Edinbur¬ 
gh. Only here, in the heart of Scot¬ 
land, docs the show really go on 
— and on. Night or day, rain or 
storm, even in the absence of a con¬ 
ventional theatre or audience, the 
curtain doesn’t come down till the crack 
of dawn. Only to come up. Because 
then, it’s showtime again. 

I A typical day at the Edinburgh Inter¬ 
national Festival—the biggest arts festi¬ 
val in the world — could leave you 
bleary-eyed, deathly tired — and asking 
for more. With more than 3,000 events a 
day, starting from as early as 8 am and 
lasting till as late as 4 am, there’s someth¬ 
ing for all tastes and a lot more to go. 
Theatre, stand-up comedies, cabaret, 
opera, dance, music, circus, puppeuy, 
mime or Satyajit Ray. Whatever you’re 
looking for, you’ll find it in Edinburgh. 

The month-long festival has seen visi¬ 
ting artistes from around 50 countries, 
including a couple from Russia who 
sold their flat and car to make it here. 
Another theatre group, calling them¬ 
selves ’the smallest theatre in the 
world,’ performed War And Peace with 
a cast of three and a fully functional 
stage constructed on a motor-cycle. The 
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more bizarre, the more innovative, the 
more comic or political, the better for 
Edinburgh. 

Recently, the main Edinburgh Festi¬ 
val has been overtaken by a fringe one 
which attracts most of both the experi¬ 
mental talent and viewership, con.sisting 
of small shows performed in pubs, barn- 
houses, clubs or courtyards which have 
brought to the Edinburgh Festival the 
best in creative flair. 

And, coming away from the stage, the 
Edinburgh Film Festival, which runs 
alongside the main one for two weeks, 
runs some classy retrospectives, giving 
away several coveted awards. 

T he film festival screened Satyajit 
Ray’s ‘Apu Trilogy* to a packed 
house. Shown on the last day as a special 
Uibute to the director, the festival autho¬ 
rities screened Father Panchali 
Aparajito and ApurSansar in an unbrok¬ 
en sequence. 




The other Indian entry at the film festi¬ 
val was Reena Mohan’s Kamkibai, a 
documentary on India’s first screen 
actress, Kamlabai Gokhale. 

Mohan’s sensitive, heart-warming 
portrayal of the 92-ycar-oId actress, half- 
crippled and half-blind, who still retains 
her old fire through her lonely last days 
in a flat in Pune, was described by critic 
Alan Morrison as "More than an excerci- 
sc in nostalgia...a strong testimony of 
the change in the history of Indian drama¬ 
tic culture as defined by Kamlabai, who 
is at turns an engagingly sweet old 
woman — the great-grandmother of 22 
children — and a thrilling actress who 
holds the audience’s attention with what 
will undoubtedly he her final 
performance." 

But it was the British As^an films that 
were very much at the heart of the film 
festival, David Altwood’s Wild West 
being popularly voted one of its best 
films and walking away with the Critics’ 
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IMMACULATE 

CONCEPTION 


The film 
draws 

viewers into a 
mix of 
oriental 
sexuality and 
inter*racial 
tensions 


matic productions as Blood to his credit, 
was obviously looking for a clean bieak 
from that sort of thing, and has come up 
with a spirited script that has the audien¬ 
ce roaring. 

"The British hit of the festival has 
been Wild West, a lively and unpretenti¬ 
ous yam of raw energy and dry humour 
..." wrote The Scotsman On Sunday. 

B ut if Wild West had the critics sitting 
up for its simple exuberance, ano¬ 
ther British film funded by Gumnel 
Four didn't do quite so well. Immacula¬ 
te Conception, directed by Paidstani 
director Jamil Dehlavi, was high on the 
festival billing, but despite the exotica 
on offer, wasn't a success. 

Set in Pakistan, the film is about Hw- 
nah (Melissa Leo), daughter of a Jewish 
American senator, and her husband 
Alistair (James Wilby), who are work¬ 
ing on a wildlife project. Childless, the 
couple finally head for a shrine run by 
eunuchs in Karachi which promises ferti¬ 
lity. 



Award to boot. 

Set in Southall (of course!), the film is 
about three Asian brothers who stray 
away from the landoori chicken lifestyle 
to form a country-and-westem band. 
The cool, cool brothers call their band 
the Honky-Tonk Cowboys and dream of 
hitting the big time. There’s romance of 
course. Zaf, the eldest brother meets 
Rifat (Sariia Choudhuri, oi' Mississippi 
Masala) and falls in love. Rifat becomes 
a singer in the band and their first tape 
has the record companies on their toes. 
But the West isn’t ready for an Asian 
country-and-westem band, and thereby 
hangs a tale. 

Southall-based, Indian-born play¬ 
wright Harwant Bains, who has done the 
screenplay, believes in delivering his 
lines fast and funny and there’s no place 
here for an exaggerated look at the 
‘Asian Question’. Bains, who was 
writer-in-residence at the Royal Court 
Theatre, and who has such intensely dra- 
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The result is an over-stretched, over- 
thc-top ftlm that aims to be a profound 
comment on cultural exploitation, but 
ends up presenting the same stereotypes 
ill a melee of sex and violence. Zia Moy- 
heddin is convincing as the head of the 
eunuchs, but Shabana Azmi is far too 
pretentious as the liberated Pakistani 
photographer who enjoys a bit of a snug¬ 
gle with Alistair. 

Critics dubbed the film as an "uncon¬ 
vincing tragedy which could have bene- 
ntted from tighter running time and 
more directional flair" {The Scotsman 
On Sunday). Harsher still was the Edin¬ 
burgh Post, which described immacula¬ 
te Conception as u "complete disaster to 
be avoided at all costs". 

Beyond The^Seven Seas, directed by 
Norwegian director Espen Thorstenson 
and Pakistani writer Saeed Anjum, is a 
well-intentioned story about young 
Aslam's journey from hot, colourful 
Lahore to bleak and snowy Oslo, and the 
racism — benevolent or blatant — he 
has to cope with.j Some beautiful shots 
of Oslo, but on the whole, too slow. 

British filmmaker Sonali Fernando’s 
13-minute film, Shakti — about an 
Asian woman Having in a housing estate 


who is influenced by mythological god¬ 
desses — didn’t go down well with the 
critics, but proved, all the same, that 
24-year-old Fernando has a lot of 
potential. 

Premiered at the festival was Roman 
Polanski’s latest film, Bitter Noon, Sur- 



Sonali Fernando^s 
13-niinute film showed 
promise, but received no 
critical kudos 


prisingly, Victor Baneijee, who plays a 
Sikh traveller and stays with the stoiy 
till the end, has only a couple of lines. If 
this is Baneijee’s return to the internatio¬ 
nal circuit, it had better be for the love of 
Polanski. 

B ack to theatre. Part of the giant dose 
of Asian themes at the fringe festi¬ 
val was The Oppressed Minorities* Big 
Fun Show, a comedy written by Meera 
Syal and staged by the actress and Bryan 
Scott. In it, Syal is Asian, British and 
straight. Scott is American, Jewish and 
gay and the result is several hilarious 
sequences of cross-cultural comedy. 
Syal and Scott take a wicked punch at 
Asian, Jewish and Western stereotypes 
and come up with a witty and wonderful 
production, and it is no wonder that the 
Sunday Times described Syal as a "phe¬ 
nomenal talent". 

Not much fun, however, was a produc¬ 
tion by the Calcutta Theatre Company 
called Mother Teresa Of Calcutta: The 
Journey Home. This comedy about Cal¬ 
cutta’s celebrity celibate won Graham 
Norton the Critics’ Choice in The 
Guardian and The Independent at last 
year’s festival. This year, Norton’s 
Mother Teresa is on her journey back 
home to Calcutta after her grand fare¬ 
well tour. The Little Sisters have eaten 
all the sandwiches, there’s a smell at the 
back of the bus, and Mother Teresa takes 
calls from the troubled and the dead. 

Totally lacking in punch, the show 
was a disaster, if not racist and distaste¬ 
ful. There were references to the Pope, 
George Bush and Princess Diana, but 
none worth a laugh. 

Serpent Kills, a play based on the life 
of master criminal Charles Sobhraj, and 
performed by a Canadian theatre compa¬ 
ny, was rated highly by the critics. A fast- 
moving, veiy physical production, the 
play had actress Michelle Moss playing 
the role of Charles Sobhraj. 

What a pity, theugh, that there 
weren’t more productions from India at 
the festival, to justify or earn interest in 
that country. It’s been a long time since 
Habib Tanvir visited Edinburgh, and 
since Shaji N. Karun won the Charlie 
Chaplin Award for Piravi at the fest. 

Perhaps, like the Russians who sold 
their all to make it to the festival, Indian 
performing arts groups will in the future 
make a special effort to be in Scotland 
before the rest. There’s surely enough in 
that repertoire to take at least the fringe 
Jay the forelock. • 
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The shape 
of things to come 

By four artists who want to make a difference 


A kind of adventure 

Baton Nambiar’s painted 
enamel work 

T hat Balan Nambiar is a master of the 
painted enamel technique was driven 
home forcefully at an exhibition of his 
works at the Sakshi Gallery recently. 
Nambiar waves aside the brush or paint 
or canvas, to express himself in a differ¬ 
ent medium altogether. 

Nambiar’s medium is copper, on 
which he uses enamel to paint his vision 
of the world. Enamel, made by melting 
together flint or silicon sand, sodium car¬ 


bonate, potassium carbonate and lead, is 
a kind of clear glass. The colouring com¬ 
es from adding various kinds of oxides, 
and the final product, hardened ena¬ 
mel, is pounded into powder. The artist 
has to put the powder on the copper plate 
and heat it in a furnace. 

Most of this art is adventure. Differ¬ 
ent enamels and their colouring content 
have their own reaction to lead, and the 
artist is never sure, till he takes out the 
plate from the furnace, what colour and 
tone the enamel will assume. 

But Nambiar, who learnt this particu¬ 
lar kind of art form from the Italian ena¬ 
mel artist, Paulo de Poli, has mastered it. 
And the influence of Kerala’s ritual 



Papri Bose-Mehta’s The Sage: the 

serious kind 


Palan Nambiar’s enamel work on silver and copper: master of the craft 


1 



colours and native scenery emerges 
clearly in his work, in the ruins depicted 
in a haze or blue, or the glorious sunsets 
beyond undulating sand dunes. Someti¬ 
mes, Nambiar even uses silver dust to 
lend his work their characteristic 
translucence. 

His works are also marked by their 
intensity. Flames of red spiral around a 
blue core, yellows stand as a backdrop to 
a tantric pattern in blue — the fact that 
Nambiar manages to set the right mocxl 
and tone in as difficult an art as enamel 
painting is the finest test of his artistry. 
Qauri Umkaah/Bangalot^ 


Journey to the centre 

Papri Bose-Mehta ’s inner 
world 

A fter going through the grind of 
sundry exhibitions of pretty pictu¬ 
res and shining landscapes, Papri Bose- 
Mehta’s work will come as a surprise to 
any art watcher. Here is a body of work 
that seems to say, ‘Let’s forget about 
beautiful people and the superficial 
details and get down to tbe serious busi¬ 
ness of art.’ For Bose-Mehta, that is a 
process of growth and understanding— 
not the waving of a brush over canvas. 
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Samblt Sengupta at his exhibition: size is the order of the day 


Her interest is in the ‘philosophy’ of art' 
and her landscape is an interv ene. 
"There has been a shift in my work from 
the world of phenomena to an inner 
world. My works are now the outcome 
of an inner journey,” she says. 

In three separate paintings, position¬ 
ed as a triangle on the floor of the galle¬ 
ry, Papri explains just what she means. 
Breakdown uses strong lines to illustrate 
thcego-bound person; in Transition, she 
shows the death of ego as the lines beco¬ 
me -softer, the colours less harsh. And 
finally, in Emergence II, she is left with 
a figure almost devoid of colour, with 
barely visible lines. There is nothing con¬ 
scious about this development, says 
Bose-Mehta. "I never have to think of 
what to paint, it just happens." 

She subscribes to the belief of the Sufi 
saint, Jalaladdin ar-Rumi, that there is 
an artist inside each person. Not for her 
the halo of the select few, but the humani¬ 
ty of the universal artistic experience. 
MamHmBhmndif/Bonilmy 


An artist at heart 

But Sambit Sengupta needs 
more time 

T he owner of one of the largest compa¬ 
nies in Paris specialising in product 
packaging 2 uid brand positioning, Sam- 
bit Sengupta may be technically an 
adman, but it was as an artist that he start-. 
ed out, and an artist he steadfastly claims 
to remain. 

Unusually large water colours appear 
to be the order of the day, and Sengup¬ 
ta’s, on display at the Oberoi Grand 
hotel, prove no exception. But his the¬ 
mes are hackneyed: the horse, — much 
used by contemporary artists after Hus¬ 
sein and Sunil Das let it loose on the 
national scene — has been unimagina¬ 
tively exploited, and what eventually 
comes through is a general lack of artis¬ 
tic direction and purpose. 

Sengupta has his answers ready, 
though: "I find the horse fascinating 
because it is graceful and powerful, but 
not harmful.” 

His Resurrection attempts to explore 
this idea rather better than he explains it, 
but the message lacks power. 

In his series of four canvases entitled 
‘Someone, Somewhere, Sometime, 
Somehow*, the last provides some food 
for thought and calls for a review of the 
artist*'$ actual talent. Here, the recurring 
portrait of the woman carries with it a 
kind of Mona Usa appeal. 


Sengupta says himself that in his 
18-hour days, he "squeezes” in as much 
time as he can for painting. He might 
find a little more. 

PrtthaSmnChowdhury/CmIcuHm 


Entwinedhy Kavita Nayar: no 
more isolation 



Solace In union 

Kavita Nayar in the abstract 

O n at the LTG Art Galleiy is an exhi¬ 
bition of the work Kavita Nayar has 
done in the last ten years; lithographs, 
etchings, oils, pastels, acrylics and 
serigraphs, in which the theme remains 
steadfastly abstract. 

Nowhere are the lines clearly drawn, 
and where figures are presented, their 
faces bear no expression. The paintings 
represent no ]rarticular people or things, 
but have floating humap bexlies meeting 
and mingling feeling more than form. 

Besides her mastery over a variety of 
mediums, Nayar's work also exhibits a 
very effective use of colour, and the 
shades she uses are not only rare but mix¬ 
ed with such technical competence as to 
render each piece a visual treat for its 
colour scheme alone. 

But it is her paintings that provide the 
opportunity of studying Nayar’s pro¬ 
gress as an artist. While her earlier pain¬ 
tings, the ‘Sea Bed* series, are sketchy 
and amateurish, the ‘Me Alone’ group, 
which followed them, are a mature 
portrayal of the isolation of the artist. 

The most recent paintings go a step 
further, breaking away from mourning 
loneliness to celebrating union. 

By far the best painting in the collec¬ 
tion presents one of these moods. In 
Entwined, a number of figures in 
embrace gains solace from each other in 
the shadows; • 

Pmum fMkiir/WnirlMM 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 


I think, therefore I am 


Literacy programmes hog the show fora week on Doordarshan 


What kind of people 
are we? We are poor, 
V but not stupid. We are 
A illiterate, but we still 
exist. 

After this somewhat 
BHHfeHi startling introduction, 
a programme on adult literacy soon settl¬ 
ed into the familiar pattern of well- 
intentioned messages and visuals—offi¬ 
cials engaged in spreading literacy at 
the grassroots, workers 
coming in for night clas¬ 
ses,women reporting that 
their young female wards 
had been motivated into 
delaying their marriages 
— coupledwith the usual 
warnings that the work 
lying ahead of the educa¬ 
tors remains mostly 
uphill. 

When Doordarshan is 
given instructions to go 
all out, it doesn't do 
things by halves: we’ve 
had a literacy program¬ 
me’ a day, building up to 
the Literacy Week. In 
Pehla Kadamy \xvod Dua 
presented a series of sta¬ 
tistics highlighting the 
pathetic stale of primary 
education(thc figures are 
truly daunting: 15 crore 
illiterate children in 
1992) and deriding the 
never-ending seminars p 
which pay lip service to | 
literacy when hundreds «« 
of schools function with¬ 
out buildings. 

Nalini Singh declared that was possi¬ 
ble, in Nizamabad. She was talking 
about an Andhra Pradesh district which 
has attained what is decribed as 'total 
literacy’. Among other things she show¬ 
ed us was a man with a blood-smeared 
face, dancing around a sacrificial ani¬ 
mal. Presumably; such rituals will be 
banished into the past when education 
enlightens the people’s lives in Nizama- 
bad. The story of the district was one of 


development by enabling, she said, not 
by doling out, or giving. 

Other programmes, freely bandied 
about the buzzwords made current by 
the National Literacy Mission — ‘func¬ 
tional literacy’, ‘volunteers in voluntary 
mode’, working with the altrui.stic spirit 
‘without hoping for reward or gain’, 
*cach-one-teach-one’ — mouthed by 
bureaucrats who are so good at it. The 
worn-out phrases almost succeeded in 
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obscuring some of the more inspiring 
moments in the programmes — when, 
for instance, a face alight with the joy of 
discovery came into focus. 

There waft a respite in the spat^of dull 
lectures: a heart-warming portrait of two 
teachers in remote villages, who have 
dedicated their lives to the children they 
teach. Hiramani, in Bihar, and Suryavan- 
shi, in Maharashtra, showed how they 
have managed to battle against 
insurmountable odds to 
do what education officia¬ 
ls only talk about. Their 
selfless devotion placed 
them light years away 
from those who perform 
for the benefit of news 
bulletins. 

Among other luminar¬ 
ies who shr'd f ght on the 
subject was Pranab Muk- 
herjee, who disclosed 
that education was an 
essential factor in 
development. 

Also comine out of our 
ears, at the end of last 
week, was tennis, shown 
live first on Prime Sports, 
followed by Doordar¬ 
shan. Apart from some 
terrific scenes on court, 
we were treated to a new 
variation of the famous 
John McEnroe Tantrum 
when he had a photogra¬ 
pher thrown out for distur 
bing him. Other player- 
s,taking a tip from Bad 
Mac, also tried getting 
tough. Jim Courier made 
a fuss about a baby crying and 
Agassi — flowing locks, dangling earr¬ 
ing and all — lost his temper at a line- 
call. 

An unexpected bonus was present¬ 
ed us when the cameras picked up the 
Toughest Guy in the Universe, Arnold 
Shwarznegger, in the staflds, wearing a 
shy smile and a lime-green jacket, 
accompanied by a mysterious female 
companion. • 
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(x>r Risht 
Kapoor! Tiy 
he may to 
project 

lover boy 
image, nobo¬ 
dy (and certainly not the film 
magazines) take his roman¬ 
tic pretensions seriously. So 
now, in an attempt to get into 
the gossip^ columns the 
middle-aged hero has taken 
to making up tales about 
making out with Juhi 
Chawla. 

Chawla, of course, insists 
that Chintuji is just a good 
friend, and if he is romanti¬ 
cally — or carnally, take 
your pick — involved with 
anyone it is Anu Agarwal. 

Nobody really knows the 
truth of the matter. And. if 
truth be told, nobody really 
cares. 


he KapcK>rs 
have pushed 
back the 
release of 
their ambiti¬ 
ous Roop Ki 
Raw Choton Ka Raja. Origi¬ 
nally, the film was to have 
been released in August. 
Hence, the flcxxl of expen¬ 
sive publicity (they even 
gave away free cassettes of 
the soundtrack) and the arti¬ 


cles in publications. 

But the task of editing the 
film is far from complete, 
simply because .so many 
thousands of feet of film 
have been shot. So, a worri¬ 
ed Boncy, whose financial 
future depends on the fate of 
the movie, and a concerned 
Anil, for whom this is a 
make or break venture, have 
decided to opt for a Diwali 
release. 



/ 



emember 
how Pooja 
Bhatt had 
informed the 
readers 

various film 
magazines that the (small¬ 
time) actor, Avtar Gill, was 
her father’s third wife? Well, 
now it appears that Mahesh 
Bhatt has a new loVe inter¬ 
est: Rahul R^. 

Not only is Rahul a near- 
permanent fixture in the 
Bhatt camp, he and Mahesh 
are also near-inseparable. 
Wonder what wife Soni has 
to say about that; though by 
now she should be usi^ to 
Bhatt's good (male) fnends. 


onu Walia has 
launched her¬ 
self on a new 
career. The 
bright and 
articulate slur 
is now in London, starting 
oul as a celebrity intervie¬ 
wer, link person and even, 
cxerci.se guide, on the TV 


A.sia satellite station. 

So far, Walia has the 
expatriate Indians eating out 
of the palm of her hand. And 
judging by the way her car¬ 
eer is going, her popularity 
in London might soon out¬ 
strip her popularity in 
Bombay, • 
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Anne 

THEN, 
THERE WAS 
A PRINCESS 

With her cut- 
and-dried 
speech and unphotogenic 
profile, Princess Anne has 
never gone down too well 
with a public used to 
goody-goody utterances 
and sweet smiles, especia¬ 
lly from royals. And her 
off-the-cuff remark, that 
one does not have to like 
children to give them the 
best start in life, didn’t 
help matters. 

Not that she cared. The 
princess preferred to let 
her work—as the presi¬ 
dent of the British-based 
charitable organisation. 
Save the Children Fund 
(SCF, read unpaid social 
worker)—speak for 
itself. And it is in that 
capacity that she is visit¬ 
ing the SCF-sponsored 
children of a few north 
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Indian states in 
mid-September. 

Needless to say, the 
"Princess Sourpuss" side 


SORT OF LIFE 


He may 
have won 
many laurels but Alyque 
Padamsee is not one to 
rest on them. 

His innumerable ads 
have, almost without fail, 
launched and sustained 
many an obscure product, 
his celluloid snippets on 
social themes have won 
appreciation in circles 
that mattered and his 
SO-odd stage productions 
were nearly all box-office 


So the Penguin people, 
in deference to his multi¬ 
faceted image, have com¬ 

dtottnglilaMiig fMiuro 



of her nature is nowhere 
in evidence in her easy 
and casual mingling with 
the children in her care. 


missioned him to write 
The Double Life, the story 
of his eventful career. 

But since Padamsee’s 
''36-hour days" still feel 
time hanging on their 
hands, he has decided to 
project his talent this time 
in a full-length feature 
film. And the National 
Film Development Corpo¬ 
ration (NFDC) have 
already allott^ him the 
requisite finances. 

Now, all he needs is a 
"sharp story-line and a 
spariding script". And 
Imowing him, he may 
soon come out with those 
of his own. 


Just LIKE A 

BALL 

HHmilll Don’t know 
■HH about 
enlightenment, 
but our modem-day 
gaggle of godmen do 
know a thing or two about 
entertainment. 

Even if, as in thecase 
of Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi, that giggling guru 
of good times, the conven¬ 
tional world largely igno¬ 
res their pronouncements. 

Yogi, at least, persists 
with them. And has dash¬ 
ed off a note to the British 
PM, John Major, in which 
he has disclosed his "sim¬ 
ple and inexpensive solu¬ 
tion" to the ethnic war rag¬ 
ing in disintegrating 
Yugoslavia (why only 
Yugoslavia?). 


MaharleM NMiMfc Yogi: 
MinlorMrviM 

According to him, the 
cure lies in persuading 
some 200 crusaders to sit 
in the lotus posture near 
the war zone and letting 
them "bounce up and 
down”. This is, doubtless, 
the more do^yn-to-earth 
version of yogic flying. 

We don’t know if 
Major’s office obliged. 



















Me, TOO 

Lest anyone 
forget him. 
Big Bull Harshad Mehta 
is to be immorudised on 
celluloid, courtesy 
Mahesh Bhatt. The man 
who has mdde his mark as 
a master plagiarist feels 
that the rise and fall of 
Mehta makes for a great 
stoiy-line. 

More importantly, for 
Bhatt anyway, is the fact 
that a Hollywood movie 
has been made on the 
same theme. The film's 
name: Wall Street, in 
which Michael Douglas 
played the role of slippery 
customer Gordon Gekko, 
and ended up winning the 
Oscar for it. A good 
enough omen for the Bol¬ 
lywood director, who 
may very well lift scenes 
from it. 



Malieeh Bhatt and (liiMt)H««lMidMeWa; Hie linplnrtlon 


Bhatt’s desi version 
plans to cast Naseeruddin 
Shah in the role of Har¬ 
shad M.»hta. Says the 
director of his latest pro¬ 


ject, "I’m fascinated (by 
it)." 

So will the audience be, 
provided it doesn’t turn 
out to be a lot of bull. 


mountaineering, 
Bachendri Pal, 
comes out of hibernation 
in Jamshedpur to limber 
up for the forthcoming all¬ 
women assault on the 
world’s highest peak. 

Pal and her 15 other 
team-mates recently scal¬ 
ed Jammu and Kashmir’s 
Mamostong Kangri’s all 
of 7,516 metres. Going at 
this rate, Everest’s 8,848 
metres don’t seem all that 
elusive. 

But then, you never can 
tell. With the jaundice 
that plagues Indian sports 
of any shade, and the poli¬ 
tics of pilferage on expen¬ 
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sive Himalayan expedi¬ 
tions, unpredictability is 
the only predictable 
quantity. 

After all, Bachendri 
isn’t exactly an Arlene 
Blum, even diough she 


would probably agree 
with Blum’s Annapurna 
expedition motto: "A 
woman’s place is on top". 

The top ofthe morning 
toyou.Bad)endri, 
anyway. 


Small 

COMF ORT 

lllllllllllll Sachin Ten- 
ISPHHi dulkarneed 
have haheaitbum. l>agg- 
ed away from Yorkshire, 
he may find comfort in die 
fact diat his successor is 
. none other than Richie 
Richardson, the West Ind¬ 
ies ciqitaitL Yoik^ire 
took two weeks to announ¬ 
ce the name of the foreij^ 
player, after Sachin left 
thecctenty on theordn? 
of the Indian Cricket 
Board. 

Yorkshire Television, 
which pays die salary of 
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the overseas player, ins¬ 
ists that he be of "interna¬ 
tional repute". And 
though Yorkshire county 
badly needed a bowler, it 
had to reject Kenneth Bea- 
jamin, Anderson Cum¬ 
mins and Craig Matthews 
because they did not fulfil 
that qualification. Even 
Pakistan’s Aqib Javed, 
who showed interest in 
playing for the county, 
was rejected on the same 
ground. 

No, only a player of the 
level of Richardson 
would do, they decided. 
And our tyke can console 
himself that not just any¬ 
body can fill his shoes in 
Yorkshire. • j 
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Anupam Kber: "Ifs shocking to ine to be suddenly Rita Mehta: "Theyst^wepet 

ifpccused of molestation. The stoiy was complete^ cine-stars*) bedrooms. But they ai 

jihbricated and never in my career have I faced such a charge" there in the first place" 


This means war! 


W hat a slap it was. Even 
Anupam Kher could 
not have imagined the 
far-reaching consequ- 
eiKcs of making Troy 
Rebeiro, a journalist with the film 
monthly Stardust, his punching-bag. 

Because what was not so long ago 
grist for the gossip mills — a sort of 
should have/shouldn’t have debate — 
hits now snowballed into a Bollywood 
style MahaMtarat with the stars and 
scribes intractably ranged against each 
other. 

The Anupam incident was the last 
straw," says Mithun Chakrabotty, presi¬ 
dent of (he Cine Artistes Association 
(CAA) that has called for a ban on, more 
recently christened ‘non-cooperation’ 
with, six film glossies. To put it simply, 
die CAA has deemed that none of its 
70Q-odd members may talk to, be photo¬ 
graphed by or invite to parties any jour¬ 
nalist ftom what the association classi¬ 
fies as Ito "gutter press". The offenders 
include English monthly magazines 
Stardust (Audit Bureau of Circulation 


Six film magazines are 
* banned* by the Cine 
Artistes Association, 
and charged with 
scandalmongering 


figures: 1,79,612 copies). Cine Blitz 
(83,890), Movie (75,040), Showtime,, 
Film City and Star A. Style (audited figu¬ 
res for the last three are not available). . 

"They say 1 have made a mountain out | 
of a molehill," says Anupam Kher, refer¬ 
ring to a story in the June issue of 
Stardust that accused him of molesting a 
young girl. "But I am from a small town. 
The story was completely fabricated and 
never in my career have I faced such a 
charge. If s shockingto me to be sudden¬ 
ly accused of molestation." 

While Kher admits that he does feel 
bad about hitting another person, he con¬ 


tinues to stand by his rea.sons—extreme 
provocation — for doing so. Rebeiro, 
for his part, maintains that he was only 
doing his job when he called up Kher to 
clarify a rumour he had picked up. When 
Stardust went ahead and carried the 
story, along with the actor’s denials, an 
eiutiged Kher slapped the scribe in full 
public view, to humiliate him. "Anupam 
is hiding behind the skirts of the film 
industry," says Stardust joint editor,?^ 
Omar Quteshi, dismissively. "These are 
intimidatory tactics but we will not bow 
down to pressure." 

The CAA’s call to arms recently 
received a shot in the arm when the Film 
Producers Association decided to go pro¬ 
ban. A gung-ho CAA then decided to 
flex its muscles. Its first victim? Sunjay 
Dutt, who was fined Rs 51 ,(X)0 for going 
to a party attended by various film jour¬ 
nalists — Troy Rebeiro included. The 
CAA has also issued show cause noti¬ 
ces to Rishi Kapoor and Juhi Chawla for 
cooperating for a photo session and inter¬ 
view in the September issue of Stardust. 

"Do you think a war like this can be 
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into dieir (the 
the ones w^o take us 



Rauf Ahmed: "Howmanyofth^fihnioii^^ 

know anything about cinema? Areyoii quaHfied to 
discuss a filmmaker frftfaestaturtetrfKeten Mehta?” 


allowed to continue?” asks Cine Blitz 
editor Rita Mehta. "It’s all very well for 
the senior stars to impose a ban, but the 
younger stars need the publicity that we 
give them. What is this, if not 
dictatorship?” 

Mehta’s "We give free publicity" line 
has many takers on the scribes’ side but 
the stars scoff at such a claim. "If this is 
publicity, we can do without it,” says a 
derisive Mithun. Adds newcomer Shah 
Rukh Khan, The whole attitude of film 
journalists is that if you are a newcomer 
you should be coming to us with your 
(riiotograph begging for a write-up. But I 
would rather let my work speak for 
itself. I am here to act in films, not pose 
for photographs for the benefit of the 
film press." 

Shah Rukh Khan is to Cine Blitz what 
Kher is to Stardust, even though the 
younger actor denies that he was in any 
way inspired by the older. But while I’af- 
faire Kher has been discussed at great 
length in such video magazines as New- 
strack’s ‘Crosstalk’ and even, infonns 
Kher, The New York Times, Khan’s side 
of the stoiy remains largely untold (see 
box). 

Rita N^ta says Khan threatened to 
kill the entire Cine Blitz staff, using sudi 
diverse means as acid, guns and knives. 
The sttMy was first featured in its parent 


publication. Blitz (’Have Ooondas Tak¬ 
en Over Film Industry?’ wondered the 
headline in the 29 August issue), and 
then picked up by the mainstream press. 

F ilm hacks confirm that ‘scoops’ are 
more often than not fed to selected 
magazines by the stars themselves. 
"They say we peep into their bedrooms," 
says Rita Mehta. "But they are the ones 
who take us there in the first place.” 










Adds Stardust’s Qureshi, "When shoot- 
outs take place in public or a mudi* 
married mde star wdks into RGs hand 
in hand with a woman who is not hia 
wife, can you blame us for writing about 
it?" 

Point taken. Today’s brash new breed 
of stars have thrown caution to the 
winds. But the magazines, too, are noto¬ 
rious for dramatising their stories with 
overblown headlines. ‘Sridevi’s Indma- 
te Life Revealed’ (with several exclama¬ 
tion marks thrown in for good measure) 
will, in all likelihood, turn out to be her 
favourite recipe for rasdm. Even Kber’s 
‘molestation’ story turned out to be a 
damp squib: despite the headline, which 
aMagna source admitted was unwarran¬ 
ted, the story merely said that Anupam 
held the hand of a young girl and whispe¬ 
red something in her ear. The startled 
young thing pron^y burst into tears. 

But the r^ly special treatment was 
reserved for Shah Rukh Khan. All over 
Bombay, hoardings screamed about 
Khan’s ‘contraband* love scenes. The 
(»e-page story cidmed that prior to 
shoc^g an intimate scene for forthcom¬ 
ing film Maya Memsaab, director Ketan 
hfehta asked Khan to ‘get to know’ his 
wife, the actress Deepa Sahi, better by 
spending the night in a suburban hotet 

"How muiy of these Aim journalists' , 





CONTROVERSY 



Rekha: "I guess the bottom line is that we are all 
human, and I wish journalists would remember that they 
are human beings too" 


know anything about cinema?" asks 
FU'mfa re editor Rauf Ahmed. "You pick 
up one scene in an entire film and write 
about it in bad English to demean the 
whole thing. But do you know what hap¬ 
pened behind closed doors, if such a mee¬ 
ting ux)k place at all? Arc you qualified 
to discuss a filmmaker of the stature of 
Ketan Mehta?" 

F or her part, Cine BlitzS Rita Mehta 
says she has seen the so-called scene 
and was horrified by the blatancy of it 
all. "She should stick to Red Riding 
Hood," said another editor caustically. 
"Some people just don't outgrow the 
two birds flying off in the air type of 
scene." 

"A little bit of inirc/hmasalo is fine," 
says Rekha, who has been at the receiv¬ 
ing end of one of the glossies’ more vici¬ 
ous campaigns following the suici¬ 
de of her husband last year. She was 
labelled a "black widow" by one and 
declared "guilty" by another. "It’s when 
they stab you in the back that it really 
hurts." Rekha has blown hot and cold 


"A journalist and an artiste can be the 
best of friends," says Rekha. "It's so 
unfortunate that the power the pen 
_wields has .spoilt everything." 

O ne of the .seamier sides to the con¬ 
troversy is not just the breakdown 
of communication between the stars and 
the salacious six, but the schisms that 
have been exposed among film journal¬ 
ists as well. Writing a column for The, 
Sunday Obsen^er, editor Bhavna Somai- 
ya claimed that the battle was between 
good and bad journalism. Retribution 
came harsh and swift as one of the bann¬ 
ed editors denounced Somaiya in print 
as a ‘spinster’ who didn't know what she 
was talking about. Even the mild and 
innocuous Filmjare was caught in the 
crossfire. 

"It’s an out-an-out PR magazine," 
sneered a banned editor. Retorts 


STARS VS SCRIBES 




with the film press and says she has final¬ 
ly evolved to a stage where she is very 
cordial to most journalists. "I guess the 
bottom line is that we arc all human, and 
I wish journalists would remember that 
they are human beings tO(3." 

But if the journalists have erred at all, 
it is perhaps in the fact that they share a 
bizarre touchie-feelie relationship with 
the stars. From attending parties and out¬ 
door location shoots to lending a .sympa¬ 
thetic shoulder to weep on when the 
going gets rough, most journalists have 
failed to maintain any sort of professio¬ 
nal distance from their sources. The day 
a ‘friendly’ journo spills the beans or 
becomes critical, the ‘friendly’ star feels 
betrayed. Though perhaps, to be fair, the 
.same thing happens in Delhi’s political 
journalism as well. 

Rauf Ahmed, for in.stance, points to a 
story he did on good friend Jaya Bach- 
chan. "I was quite critical about her and 
when the story appeared, she was quite 
up.sct but friendship docs not mean servi¬ 
lity, and the misunderstanding was clear¬ 
ed up .soon enough," he says. 
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CONTROVtJ^S! 


Ahtned, "They are the real PROs — 
havcm’t you noticed how "scoops’ about 
romantic involvements between stars, 
are usually timed with film releases?" 
Film magazines, like any other, do goof 
up from lime to lime. In one of its more 
recent issues, for instance. Stardust had 
made allegations about the romantic 
involvement of a newcomer, Ritu Shiv- 
puri. Despite Shivpuri’s denials, the 
magazine went ahead and put the story 
on the cover because it came from a 
usually reliable source, says a Magna 
insider. "You can imagine our horror 
when we found out that we had been tak¬ 
en for a ride," he says. A chastened maga¬ 
zine will now be carrying a retraction in 
its next issue. 

"I am not an egoist who will say that I 
have done no wrong," says Rita Mehta. 
But the CAA’s demand that every inter¬ 
view to be carried must carry the counter- 



Mithun Chakraborty: 


"The Anupam incident was 
the last straw. The Cine 
Artistes Association has 
called for a ban on six 
glossies" 


signature of the interviewee is clearly 
unacceptable to not just the film press 
but to anyone who believes in the free¬ 
dom of expression. 


I s there then a way out? Scribes insist 
that it’s business as usual. They conti- 


Ithat it’s business as usual. They conti¬ 
nue getting interviews, off-lhc-rccord 
now. The stars say this is hogwash, but 
the fact that the banned magazines arc 
still in business can only mean one of 
two things: the ban is not as effective as 
the CAA would like to believe it is, or, 
the stars arc right when they claim that 
most stories in these magazines arc cook¬ 
ed up in the editorial offices themselves. 

Surprisingly, it is Rekha, who has had 
a 22-year career in the industry, who 
puts a sad-but-true twist to the whole 
business of film journalism. "My | 
mother used to say that when they write 
about you it’s bad news, but when they 
slop writing about you, it’s worse still. It 
means you simply don’t matter anymo¬ 
re," she says. 

There is, of course a famous excep¬ 
tion to the rule. Amiiabh Bachchan and. 
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Shah 


'^'''lyilhen you fiiiafljr nieet 
: ’ WW Rukh Khan fW'Afo vor^ of 
jthe Cwe BI&ttpisa^$it't^Wiig 
■ he tells you is Aat he AiAfe.'OOt 
joumatisis. "It'sitots^.peraoiially,'' 
he clarif!eit.v.;U tueui. 
models, bat) am martied toone^' 
Then he ihoiM e-sechnd bomb. "1 
dim’t waiA pU^city,''-he's^$. "M^ 

. .teodi.WlH sp^ fm Itsdf." 

" ' " It was the'same attitude of conRd- 
eace that piompted ium to counter, 
two ages Cine Blitz coirespan- 
deitt Kdith D'Goeta's re^ue^ for an 
:thiidview whb the advice that he 
ddl^ ft. "I tohf hint to w^t tin my 
Aim was rehm^ so that we could 
rhen taUc about my wt»k," si^s Khao. 

Blit D’'^3ostaVfiersisa^ a^ Khan 
Aiially agmed. "Hft brought along a 
woman TV artiste who I had never 
.mist beBmt and wanted me to inter-, 
view hier, One star to another." recalls 
i. Khan, He was given atjuestionnaire 
Whit auch queries 8$; What are your 
., views on sex? "l am a vety shy and 
inhibitedperson, and I told Keith that 
I Would not ask a latfy 1 didn’t know 
such t^iestians." At this point, claims 
, Khah. D’Cbsta aiiked him: ”\^yare 
you so sl^? Are you gay?" Shah • 

' Rudd), vdto admits dnt his voedw^ 
ry is hberaily peppered with foiir- 
ieotf wends thm beydu with an 'f, 
asked Keith to leave. 

/Thisisdie way J talk, tneveraskr 
ed hbo 'lb come to. me in the* (hit i 
place and if you d<m!t like the w^ 1 
- talk you needn’t talk lo me." Like a 
mjOcted wofhai^ Cbu; Blitz . 

; mysKhah^.be^ to riih a campaign I 
against him. "They dven said I was j 
' having a- homosexind lelotionship I 


WttbVivekVaswai)i.”1ta‘$nI(% / 

. Thca,afswit'ed;n.aMiatajp^ 
launch the cnssseQoo^n^BMmdi^*$ :. 
dbns,MCl^. ran again.. ’< 

By then, dm CAA's btet was dieady. 
in place. "I asked him why he was 
. there at the pa^. I had abnsdy heard 
rhai the, tn^azine. was running., a 
^.aory. ab^t K<^ hiGebt«i,, bis wife - 
and tim'andl told him 1 wahted m td^ 
Whim." r 

Points put lOum, "It’s .not as if 
; Kman:hlehmhasitMtdeJn/ri7mvadR^ 
typeAtms'.I share a.pwnohaltitiiaticm^ 
ddp ^ith him and: his wbfe, but We 
. stc^ is completeiy baseleH ht wy 
case, there is no scene as described in 
the article in the fibn." The isSue Idt 
the stands the next;day‘and Shah 
Rid(h read the story in his tunbor 
simp. It Was around 7 pm and his Amt 
reaction,' he says, .was w call up the 
One BAk office.. Slita Midtta, ^edi¬ 
tor, was not in tbw|). but Iwr deputy, 
Virginia Biswas, was. 

"T was SO wg^ diat 1 was shou¬ 
ting. 1 asked her if she had afiy basis. 
fOrthe story and she said. ‘Ekm^t get 
angry because, we cim get angry 
too'." Shd) Rukh then (^ve to 
D’Cc^’s house. "1 told his fadier 




.hisfhmbrl^, Dopittaors^Hi!^. 
ii 1 ^ W 

-dnscanyouiaupne what my fhihm'' 
. who is a finedom fighter, matf AM' 
-whenheieads ddsdiOHtine in^ntT' 

. At. no pennt in dmei says Shah'. 
Rad^didbetanclofacidi "iifes!,<taaid 
that if I found out who had writteir 
the story f would break his face. But 
it's not my style to talk of acid." 

On 24 j\i^st, Rukh had an . 

appoihtmehf to meet Rha Mehfh ai 
lO.SO am hut, because be was held up 
with shodtihg, called to pos^peme it 
to 6 pin. At 4.30 pm the police arriv¬ 
ed on the sets to informKhan that he 
was under arrest for catling firear-, 
ms. Bythetiinehehadm^arrange-.. 
meats for his bail, it was mound 
10.30 pm. 

Khan came hoine to And an utterly 
distraught- wifb.'He'{Hcked up the 
phone and called Rita Mehm’s resi- 
^ce. Her husbaiid, Kwl, however, 
refused to call Meli^ to the phone, 

. saying it was late. "I dien called up 
Keith md said, ’Dude, you are 
f-‘-d’." 

Khan pdmini (hat publw figures 
are fair targ^. But, he says, "Aren’t 
Rita tmd iwl Mehta public Agure,s 
too?" Both Shah Rui^ and Mehta say 
that the phone conversations have 
been tailed, "Let them play the tapes 
and you’ll see diat I never threatened 
W ludnap anyone’s dau^diter as they 
now claim," say’s Khw. Shah Rukh’s 
case will come up fbr hearing on 22 
October. 

Is:f(^ovai«act)ng?"Ye$l^ . 
be :saysi "Because every nighh wlto 
i go h^. L see' niy - wife 
She’s, ptdy %, foe God’s sake, .^ix' 

.hioodas jGWm.nbWi majbev vra’Ilbe. 


the press had mutually excluded each 
other for a period of ten years. But far 
from fading away gently, the star went 
from strength lo strength. When the ban 
was finally lifted, the actor's career had 
already peaked. 

But Bachchan, points out Qureshi, is 
Bachchan, and many of the laws that app¬ 
ly to the industry haven't really applied 
to him. 

Bachchan conceded in 1990 that he 
had been wrong to ignore the press and 




began giving interviews again (in the 
interim, only Rauf Ahmed had managed 
to interview him). Now, he is totally 
accessible to journalists and has remain¬ 
ed neutral in the recent battle. 

More recently, Dev Anand has 


already shot off a letter to Mithun Chak- 
raborty questioning the right to impose 
such a ban in a free country. 

For now, the stalemate continues and 
it’s a wait-and-watch game with interest¬ 
ed bystanders betting on just how long 
the impasse will continue. But then, they 
say, in films everything is transitory and 
memory has a short span. That the ban 
will finally be lifted or will peter out is 
not in doubt. The question is when? • 
MmnnmBhmdmm/Boaamy 
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DOES CHECKING INTO A 
HOTEL MEAN YOU MUST 
LEARN TO LIVE WITHOUT 
YOUR SECRETARY AGAIN? 

Filling in registration forms. Checking tea bills 
Laundry lists 20 minutes ot the cashier when you 
check out. Must you fly out your secretary on every trip? 

When you're in Bombay next, stay with someone \A/ho 
understands you Check into Holiday Inn's Club Select 
and you'll find 15 second sign-in and check-outs. 

Bills routed directly to your office staff 
An executive secretarial service and a complete 
Business Centre at hand 

As Q Club vSelect guest your privileges are iTKany. 

Large rooms for ease of working A Club Select lounge . 
and bar for entertaining, personalised stationery, 
a monogrammed bathrobe, complimentary 
tea/coffee service and a sundowner on the house. 

Nothing extraordinary really. Just two entire floors 
dedicated to the little luxuries you take for granted. 

Bombay 

Stay with someone you know. 

For mformatton and resefvatton. please contoct 
Hoiidoy Inn, Balraj Sohom Marg, Juhu Beach, Bombay 400 049 
Tel 6204444/6202398. Tlx 011-78411 HOU IN/Oll-78404 HINN IN 
Fax (0091-22)6204452. 

■ — Ecutcm Intcrnotlonol Hotel/ ltd. ~~ 

NEWOELHI HoWov Inn, OownePlaza Tel 332010 Hk 03I-61I86HNOIN Tel,30)OM0.11x;031-65526aARIN 
OANGALORE Iel 269451.267931 O* 845-8668/2354 MACH IN •CALCUITA Tel 479269,471052 Th 021-2566MPCUINtAHMPDABAD Tel 448602 
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Peter 

Pan 

forever 


Dev Anand versus 
the bullies 


T hey were the Big Three. Dilip 
Kumar was the tragedy king, 
all mumbles and intensity. Raj 
Kapoor was the lovable tramp, 
the voice of the streets. And, 
Dev Anand was the eternal romantic; 
the lover-boy of Never Never Land. 

Then, time caught up with them. 
Dilip Kumar switched to playing mafia 
chieftains, added jowls to his intense 
scowls and palled up with Rajni Patel 
and Sharad Pawar. After the audience 
proved that it wasn’t ready for Mera 
Naam Joker, Raj Kapoor ballooned to 
Orson Welles-like proportions and stay¬ 
ed behind the camera. 

Only Dev Anand never changed. 
When directors proved unable to find 
him the roles he deserved, he found his 
own megaphone and churned out roman¬ 
ce after romance. Like Peter Pan, he 
never grew up. The themes of his mov¬ 
ies came from the headlines — hippies, 
immigration, etc. But the plots were 
straight out of Never Never Land. 

In 1972, when he was on the wrong 
side of 40, he played a 26-year-old airli¬ 
ne pilot in Hare Rama Hare Krishna and 
rewrote the rules of Hindi cinema — 
with Dum Maro Dum he brought rock to 
Bollywood, by launching Zecnai Aman, 
he gave India its first truly westernised 
heroine and by choosing to shoot in 
Nepal, hfe set a trend that now ensures 
that every second crew Hies to Kathman¬ 
du. And,* at the end of it all, he had a 
blockbuster. 

When Hare Rama was a super hit, Sal¬ 
man Khan was still in half pants. Amita- 
bh Bachchan was regarded as a flop star; 
Shakti Samanta still made films that 
people wanted to see and Anupam Kher 
had a full head of hair^^ And yet, even 
then, in a posUJoker era, Raj Kapoor 
was regarded as past it and Dilip Kumar 
was flopping year after year. The suc¬ 
cess of Hare Rama was regarded as a 



























miracle—a surprise pulled off by a star 
of yesteryear. 

That was 20 years ago. And, in those 
days, even the most incorrigible optim¬ 
ist who marvelled at Dev’s high- 
collared shins, his distinctive parrot gre¬ 
en trousers^ his obvious infatuation with 
a woman he called ‘Zeenie Meenie’ and 
that VEry UnEEQUE diaLOGUE 
deliVERY, could not have imagined 
that he would still be making movies 
two decades hence. 

And yet here he is, launching film 
after film, casting beauty queen after 
model and still playing that Peter Pan 
character. 

It is a measure of how remarkable a 
man he is that the post-Seventies’ heroi¬ 
nes, who were even then regarded as 
being too young for him, have now all 
settled dov/n and left the industry: Zee- 
nat radiates motherhood, Tina is now 
Mrs Anil Ambani, Richa is better 
known as Sunjay Duti’s wife and Mum- 
taz seems to be ready to retire from her 
maiTiagc as well. 

But Dev Anand, he is still there and 
still has his own hair. 

NOTHING ILLUSTRATES how much 
the film industry has changed than the 
latest controversy that Anand has been 
involved in. Though everyone puls his 
own spin on in it, the basic facts are as 
follows: 

Stardust ran a story suggesting that 
Aniipam Khcr had held an actress’ 
sister's hand. The allegation may have 
been untrue but it was hardly earlh- 
shattcring. Khcr, an otherwise decent 
and rational man, who owes much of his 
success to cultivation ol the press, sud¬ 
denly went bananas. On a set in Pune, he 
saw the .V/r/rr/w.s/journalist in question, 
called him over and slapped him. 

All right, you say, it was a silly thing 
to do, but we all act unreasonably at 
limes. So, Kher should have apologised 
for the assault but insisted that Stardust 
make amends for having maligned him. 

This is where the story gels incredi¬ 
ble. Far from being apologetic, Khcr 
reacted as though he was the one who 
had been slapped. He organised a mor- 
cha to the Stardust office, shouted him¬ 
self hoarse about ‘irresponsible jour¬ 
nalism’, carefully buried a decade of bla¬ 
tant cultivation of the press and began to 
pose as some shaven-headed saint, 
whose mission it was to leach a lesson to 
the very magazines that had once built 
him up. 

The film industry went into a two- 


step shuffle. Stars said they supported 
Kher but called up journalists on the 
quiet to say that it was nothing personal. 
Some of the sillier suirs—the kind nobo¬ 
dy wrote about anyway — then even got 
the industry’s asstKiation to impose a 
fine on anyone who spoke to ‘bad* maga¬ 
zines. Only chamcha journalists within 
the film press were to be given 
interviews. 

Whatever el.se you may say about 
Dev Anand, he has always stood for free¬ 
dom of speech. During the 1977 elec¬ 
tion, he was one of the few stars who 
spoke out against censorship and against 
the Emergency. So, like any sensible per¬ 
son, he said that he did not believe that 
any organisation had the right to ban 
people from speaking to sections of the 


press. If individual stars said that they 
didn’t want to give interviews, then that 
was their own business. But bans were 
undemocratic. 

And, it the Cine Artistes Association 
didn't agree with that, well then, he was 
happy to resign. 

Fair enough? 

IT IS the last chapter in the saga when 
the Captain Hooks of the film industry 
assaulted Peter Pan that shows how 
much things have really changed since 
Anand's heyday. 

No, the Cine Artistes Association 
and the Film Makers Combine did not 
think this was fair enough. They raised a 
directive banning ^i/iy/Wv (actors, tech¬ 
nicians, etc.) from participating in a Dev 
/Xnand film. Or from using his dubbing 
theatre. They were out to bankrupt him. 


It was the Emergency all over again. 
What the industry had done was ban 
Dev Anand; declared him a non-person 
because he believed that freedom of. 
speech was a more important principle 
than Anupam Kher’s self-proclaimed 
constitutional right to slap journalists 
who wrote stories about his personal life. 

Faced with this kind of pressure, Ana¬ 
nd acceded to a compromise. After a 
morning meeting with the dadas of the 
industry, he agreed to withdraw his 
resignation. In return, the ban on him 
was withdrawn. The way out was the 
constitution of a committee — of which 
Anand would be a member—to exami¬ 
ne relations between stars and the press. 
The gossip was that this committee 
would recommend the withdrawal of the 


ban and give the stars a face-saver. 

And everyone Jigrecd that this was the 
perfect compromise for all sides. 

Everyone? Well perhaps not 
evetyone. Even in the cut-throat world 
of the Bombay cinema, there must be 
some people who arc nauseated by the 
sight of the well-meaning but distinctly 
dim-witted Mithun Chakraborty sitting 
down to lecture a man of the stature of 
Dev Anand. 

There must be some people who arc 
appalled that a phenomenon like Anand, 
who has filled his own Never Never 
L.and with romance, enthusiasm and 
go(xl cheer, should be blackmailed sole¬ 
ly so that a one-time publicity hound’s 
right to assault journalists is upheld 

Or, has the industry changed .so much 
that nobody is shirked any longer? • 



That was 20 years 
ago. And, in those 
days, even the 
most incorrigible 
optimist who 
marvelled at Dev’s 
infatuation with a 
woman he called 
‘Zeenie Meenie’, 
could not have 
imagined that he 
would still be 
making movies 
two decades hence 
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PR EXERCISE: (from left) Kalyan Siriffh waves to his supporters at a rally; and, Mulayam Sin^h Yadav on a tour 

three ’s a crowd 

The battle for supremacy in Uttar Pradesh 


Bharatiya 

mL yS Janata Party (BJP) has 
9k ( ) been in power in Uttar 
Pradesh, the Kalyan 
Singh regime was so 
, ■ , preoccupied with the 

POLITICS Ram temple issue that 

it barely found any 
lime to look beyond Ayodhya. And 
most of the out-station trips that the 
chief minister made were either to Delhi 
or to the disputed Ram Janmabhoo- 
mi/Babri Masjid shrine, barely 300 km 
from the state capital, Lucknow. 

But the re-entry of Narain Dutt Tewa- 
ri into mainstream Congress politics has 
set the BJP government thinking. And 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, the other strong¬ 
man of UP politics, isn’t sitting idle 
cither. He has decided to undertake an 
extensive tour of the stale instead of 
’wasting time and energy over settling 
inner-party squabbles. 

Thus, while Mulayam Singh Yadav is | 


busy washing off his "anti-temple" 
image through a .series of rallies in differ¬ 
ent parts of Uttar Pradesh, Kalyan Singh 
has been hopping from one place to ano- 


NEW EQUATIONS 


Up chief minister Kalyan 
Singh has been forced on the 
defensive by his arch 
political rivals In the state, 
N.D. Tiwarl and Mulayam 
Singh Yadav 


All three political 
hoavywelghts aro touring the 
stato extonslvely, trying to 
consolidate their positions 

At the moment, Mulayam 
Singh Yadav seems to be the 
clear winner, though Tiwarl 
Is not too far behind 


ther in the stale helicopter, meetffi^ 
people from different walks of life. ' 

In tact, Kalyan Mngh now spends 
more time in the districts than in the state 
capital. And on most of his tours, a team 
of top-level bureaucrats accompany 
him. Often, in between political rallies, 
the chief minister holds closed-door con¬ 
ferences with administrative officials, 
where details of pending projects are dis¬ 
cussed. The aim of all this is to step up 
the overall pace of development, which 
had come to a grinding halt following 
the Ayodhya flare-up. 

Ever since Kalyan Singh took over 
the reins in UP, his own party legislators 
had often complained that the chief 
minister was inaccessible, one who rare¬ 
ly found time to listen to their grievan¬ 
ces. Singh even got into open fights with 
senior ministers and BJP functionaries 
in the state. Perhaps realising that the 
shrewd N.D. Tiwari may caprealise on 
this disenchantment and wean away a 
few MLAs into the Congress fold, 
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Kalya^) Singh suddenly turned 
accessible and polite. These days, he is 
willing to give any party man a patient 
hearing. 

In fact, only a month or so ago, a num¬ 
ber of BJP legislators and party elders 
had sent a complaint against the chief 
minister to the RSS top brass. Kushbhau 
Thakre even flew down to Lucknow and 
met as many as 175 party MLAs. 
Though publicly it was claim^ that the 
RSS leader. had come to the state to take 
stock of developmental work, the real 
reason was to bridge the widening gulf 
between the government and the party 
set-up in Uttar Pradesh. 

Thakrc’s Lucknow mission conclud¬ 
ed with a six-hour session with the entire 
council of ministers on 6 September. 
During the meeting the RSS leader 
made it clear that there was no question 
of changing chief ministers at this cruci¬ 
al juncture and that the government 
should sort out all differences with the 
party in view of the political threat from 
a rejuvenated Congress under Tiwari. 

This .seems to have had a magical 
effect on BJP workers in Uttar Pradesh. 
Earlier, most of Kalyan Singh's meet¬ 
ings drew little crowds and even partym-^ 
en kept away. But the rallies following 
Thakrc’s departure evoked enthusiastic 
response from the masses. 

Realising that these meetings alone 
would not sufilce to counter the ’'deve¬ 
lopmental campaign" of Tiwari and com¬ 
pany, the UP chief minister has of late 
begun to highlight what he terms the 
"hollow promises" of previous govern¬ 
ments in the slate. Needless to say. N.D. 
Tiwari is the butt of most of his criti¬ 
cisms, though Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
too, comes in for the occasional stick. 

But the man who has been making 
deep inroads into Uttar Pradesh again is 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. And of late, he 
has been drawing large crowds in places 
as far-flung as Varanasi. Allahabad and 
Dehradun. 

What has created a favourable clima¬ 
te for Mulayam Singh Yadav is the disin¬ 
tegration of the Janata Dai. which had a 
lot of clout in UP. Now, AJit Singh’s 
influence is limited to the western parts 
of the state, while V.P. Singh has lost 
both charisma and credibility. 

The stage is thus set for an exciting 
battle of wits. While Kalyan Singh is des¬ 
perately trying to cling on to his chair, 
both N.D. Tewari and Mulayam Singh 
Yadav are busy regaining lost ground. • 

9m9iChmidm/Lueknow 


Advantage, Beant Singh 


The Congress consolidates its position in the 
urban areas of the state 


Give the man his due. 
First, Beant Singh led 
the Congress party in 
Punjab to a victory in 
the Assembly elec¬ 
tions. Then, he took 
control of the deterio- 
PUNIAB rating situation, and 
within a couple of 
months turned things around. Now, the 
chief minister has once again displayed 
that he is no puppet or a mere push¬ 
over; Beant Singh went ahead with the 
civic polls in the state despite threats 
from militants, and secured the Congres- 
s(l)’s chances in urban Punjab. 

However, the results of the 6 Septem¬ 
ber municipal polls were not too encou¬ 
raging for the Congress(I). The party 
had fielded as many as 1,082 candidates, 
but only 430 of them emerged victo¬ 
rious. Chief minister Beant Singh, of 
course, had an explanation for this. Soon 
after the results were declared, he claim¬ 
ed that most of the 300 Independents 
who won were backed by the Conges- 
s(I). His political rivals, however, con¬ 
tested such a claim, arguing that at the 
most, the Independents could be label¬ 
led, ‘Congress rebels’. 

Of course, as in the case of the Assem¬ 
bly polls earlier this year, the Akalis had 
boycotted the elections. But various 
Akali factions had nevertheless allowed 
party men to contest as Independents. 
Punjab-watchers feel that this itself is 
significant since the Akalis have at last 
reaffirmed their faith in a democratic 
process. And going by the results, the 
Longowal faction, believed to be the 
moderates among the Akalis, hasn’t 


CIVIC MAHERS 



The Congrats omergas at 
tbewInnaroftheB 
SaiiteiiilMr municipal polls. 
The UP comes a poor toeomi 
followodhythoW 

Tho Akalis had kopt away 
from tho polls. Tho CPI, too, 
had boycotted the elections 


done too badly. It has swept the Malwa 
belt of the state. 

Among the other Opposition parties, 
Kanshi Ram’s Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP), which put up a spirited fight dur¬ 
ing the February parliamentary and 
Assembly polls, faired miserably. It 
won just three wards. The Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP). which was expected 
to do well in view of the Akalis boycott¬ 
ing the elections, did marginally better 
than the BSP. The party came a poor 
second with only 68 BJP candidates fea¬ 
turing in the list of winning candidates. 



A MAJOR VKTORY: Beant Singh 


The CPI, which is a force to reckon with 
in Punjab, of course, kept away from the 
civic polls. 

But, as most political leaders of the 
state acknowledged, the gains of the 
civic polls goes beyond mere statistics. 
For the first time perhaps, the pre-poll 
scene wasn’t very different from any 
other state. True, security was beefed 
up, but contesting candidates held elec¬ 
tion meetings without fear. Moreover, a 
large number of people turned out at 
these late-night rallies. And on polling 
day the turnout, around 80 per cent, con¬ 
firmed that the people were at last inter¬ 
ested in bringing back Punjab to the 
democratic fold. 

But, as political observers pointed 
out, the civic polls in no way confirmed 
that the trouble in Punjab or militancy 
was over. For, the elections reflected 
only the mood of urban Punjab. In the 
rural areas, extremists still call the shots 
and no one would have dared to offend 
the militants had such an exercise invlov- 
ed the rural folk as well. • 
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Confession on demand 

The arrested IMcknow jailer alleges torture by the police 



UTTAR 

PRADESH 


A jailbrcak is always a 
sensational incident. 
But what happened in 
the aftermath of the 
escape of four 

Khalistani terrorists 
from the Lucknow 
District Jail was 

unprecedented. First, 
the officiating jailer, Nagcndra Nath Sri- 
vastava, was arrested. The police claim¬ 
ed that he confessed to having received a 
bribe of Rs 10 lakh for allowing the gaol¬ 
birds to escape. 

Srivasiava Icslified before the district 
and .sessions judge of Lucknow, K.('. 
Agarwal, that he was tortured into con¬ 
fessing by the senior superintendent of 
police (SSP), Shailja Kant Misra. 

The jailer told the judge that when he 
mentioned to the SSP that the escape 
was mainly due to lapses on the part of 
the prison’s security staff, he was beaten 
up. 'The SSP then warned me that he 
was sending for a police inspector who 
was known as the ‘tiger of the city poli¬ 
ce’, who could extract a confession in 
minutes. Sometime later, I was intrtxluc- 
ed to inspector Raja Ram Pal who told 


me to confess that I had taken Rs 10 lakh 
to let the terrorists go. On my refusal to 
get cowed down, pieces of an old blan¬ 
ket were tied to my knee joints and 
muscles and the inspector gave me lathi 
blows,” Srivasiava said. 

He went on to allege that even electric 


DRAMATIC TURN 


Jailer N.N. Srivasiava was 
arrested following a 
Jailbreak by four terrorists. 
The police claimed that he 
admitted to having received 
a bribe of Rs 10 lakh from the 
militants 

Srivasiava later said in court 
that he had been tortured into 
making a false confession 

Prisoners at the Jail want on 
a hunger-strike for three 
days in protest against the 
jailer’s arrest 



V 

r ^ i 

CHARGE, COUNTER-CHARGE: Misra (left) r 

I .shock.s were administered lo him in the 
presence of senior police olficials. "Ulti¬ 
mately, the SSP threatened that he 
would have my 2()-year-old daughter 
Surekha and my wife brought to the poli¬ 
ce station and gang-raped by the cops," 
said Srivasiava, as he broke down m the 
I courtroom. His daughter later told new¬ 
smen that she had been forced to sign on 
a blank paper. 

Meanwhile, Suraj Pal Yadav, a local 
mafia don and currently an undertrial pri¬ 
soner, mobilised as many as 1060 of the 


Ea^prey 

A tiger kills a child at the 
Bdmerghata National 
Park near Bangalore 

W hen foor-year-otd Mariam 
insisted on being taken to the 
Bannerghata National Paric (BNP) 
near Bangalore on dut fateful Sun- 
‘ day, no one thoh'^t. that the trip 
r wiiwld end with her gruesome death, 
fo a tragic turn of events, Mariam 
t^v^ killra by a tiger. The incident 
sp^ed off a debate on the measures 
adapted for public stdRny in the 

Mariana’s grandfather, Mcdiamm- 
cd'S^^^mw; and her two cousins,; 
acceoi^pv^ her on a sahtiri ride in 
the pcMcr^^the van approacdi^ the 
tigers, Sam^took Mariam near the 


docu' for a closer view. One of the 
tigerssuddenly became ferocious and 
attacked the van. He broke open the 
glass pane of die door and snatched 
Mariam away. Saleem jumped out to 
get Mariam back, but was hurt by the 
tiger who soon vanished into die fmt!> 
sts with the litde girl. Ibe 
tiO-year-oJd Saleem was teved from ’. 
other tigers by. the van driver. T. 
Munhy, who pdteid stones at them 


By the time tbs kBNP cdfScialss 
tracked dim^ the tiger, ail that was 
left of die child waspgrtyofhn'body. ‘ 
Mariam’s deadt the 

fore die iaxi^ ^ 

• The safari vandied;^^^ was; 

unsuitable tbr.die puipojse. 

• There weii^ ^i%t'irid- ariange-' 

mentsinthepuk. \ ' ■ :! , ■ ^ 

•.The park lanced cMiinunication' 



hHrihtiea to infenm the victim’s fapu- 
ty and-die'authorities of the event. 

That the park was not really safe 
came to Hgm a coujde of yems back 
when another dtild was attack¬ 
ed bye tiger. It has been, j^ften alleged 
. thidihepaikpersoniiekuitheirattem- 
pt to mate a fast buck, have-let safely 
take a back seat. 
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nvastava 


jail’s 1196 inmates to goon an indefinite 
hungcr-sirikc from 29 August. By 31 
August, the undertrials refused to be tak¬ 
en to the courts. The agitation was in pro¬ 
test against the Jailer’s "frame-up" in the 
jailbrcak cavsc Yadav and supporters 
demanded a Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion (CBl) probe into the affair. Slogans 
were raised against police atrocities. 
Top officials in Uttar Pradesh do not 
recall any such occurrences in the past. 

Later, the prisoners called off their 
agitation, thanks to the persuasive tac¬ 


tics of the new inspector general of pri¬ 
sons, P.N. Sinha. 

Yadav and other imdertrials might 
have utilised the opportunity to vent 
their own anger against Misra. A section 
of the jail staff, who are worked up over 
their colleague’s arrest, might have pro¬ 
voked them. But the episode has raised 
certain questions. 

Jail officials have been asking, 
"Where is the sum of Rs 10 lakh, and 
why have the police not been able to 
recover it if it had actually been received 
by the jailer?" They also want to know 
what the police have done to track down 
the terrorists, who are believed to have 
crossed over to Nepal. 

Even Misra finds it difficult to answer 
these questions. But he argues that it 
would not have been possible to make 
Srivastava speak without the use of third- 
degree methods. As for tracking down 
the absconding prisoners, Misra claims 
to have sent three police parties in differ¬ 
ent directions — which failed 

to yield any results. Even the "link- 
man", a "tall Sikh" referred to in the jai¬ 
ler’s confession, is yet to be traced. 

As the police continue to grope in the 
dark, the departmental enquiry into the 
incident is still pending. Additional IG 
(Prisons) N.N. Pandey and DIG (Pri¬ 
sons) Hari Shankar Singh are conduct¬ 
ing the enquiry. • 

Smni Chandrm/Lueknow 



■ 0H,T0BEY0UIN» 

Losing one’s kid¬ 
ney and liver in 
exchange for youth 
and vitality does 
not seem like ftin. 

And that’s what 
Haryana chief 
minister Bh^an 
Lai might have lan¬ 
ded up with, if 
things hadn’t been 
detected in time. 

The CM had 
apparently been taking a daily 
dosage of lead capsules, prescribed by 
a hakim^ to stem his diabetic condi¬ 
tion and to regain his "lost vigour and 
vitality", which had been virtually 
siow-poimnlng him. 

But aiPs not lost, and the CM is in 
fine health now and even posed for an 
extensive photo-session to prove that 



■ PLUMMETING GDP 

The growth rate of India’s gross 
domestic product (GDP) has fallen to 
less than two per cent In 1991-92, in 
contrast to 5.6 per cent in 1990-91. 
According to the RBI’s annual report 
this is the lowest since 1980-81. The 
nation’s economy continues to be pla¬ 
gued by decreasing Job opportunities, 
rising flscal deficits and government 
expenditures. The recession has also 
influenced industrial and agricultu¬ 
ral growth. 


I QUOTA SQUABBLES 



KIran Bed! 


1 IPS officer Kiran 
BedPs daughter 
seems to be the 
cause of student 
unrest and an 
indefinite curfew 
in Aizawi. Ciashes 
between the poiice 
and agitating stu¬ 
dents of the Mizo* 
ram Students’ 


Joint Action Committee have 
resulted in the hospitalisation of 92 
students and four poiicemen. 

The reason: Bedi’s daughter and 
another non-tribai have been granted 
MBBS seats from the central pool, 
which is meant solely for Mizos. 


iUHOAT sa-a* 
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THEGAMFS UP: A Khalistani militant shot dead in Pundia 

Unwanted visitors 

The West Bengal administration gears up to meet the 
growing terrorist menace 


W hen ihe going gels tough, the 
(ough gets going The stale 
administration has realised it, at last 
From now im, the Khalistani icrroi- 
istsoperalmgclandcsiinely in "peace¬ 
ful" West Bengal will be facing some¬ 
thing that they could never think of. 

The terrorists have been taking 
advantage ol the cosmopolitan 
atmosphere in C'alcutla and industri¬ 
al towns on Its outskirts to blend into 
the populace. I'hey have also been 
engaging in extortions from wealthy 
Sikhs in the region. Incidents of 
extortion related killings from those 
unwilling to oblige the terrorists 
have been on the rise 

With Ihe Pujas round the comer, 
stale officials have decided not to 
lake any moic chances. Security 
arrangements arc being beefed up 
throughout the state. A 50-mcmber 
crack commando squad, recruited 
and trained in Delhi by the elite Natio¬ 
nal Security Guards, is already at 
work in the state. The assignment: to 
flush out terrorists, clean up hide¬ 
outs and nab those on the run. 

The state has three international 
borders with Bangladesh, Bhutan 
and Nepal. At certain points, the bor¬ 
ders are porous and unguarded 


The tern^nst'^ use the unguarded 
spots along the borders to cross over 
and secure arms and ammunition. 

The police have been so lar blam¬ 
ing their inefflcicncy on poor wea¬ 
ponry. But chief minister Jyoti Basil, 
who is in charge of the home depart¬ 
ment, is said to be disappointed with 
their ped'onnance. The January epi¬ 
sode in which three terrorists threw 
the entire Purulia district police force 
in disarray, is an example. 

Further, there has ^en a gradual 
erosion of public confidence in the 
police. While the image of the police 
as members of a highly disciplined 
force is on the wane, they have also 
come under fire on several occasions 
for unprovoked shixitouts. Senior 
officials point out that the terrorist 
menace has come as a blessing in dis¬ 
guise. If the state police can tackle it 
effectively, it might just help in resto¬ 
ring its credibility. 

Apart from the crack commando 
force, combat training is being provi¬ 
ded to personnel stationed in terrorist- 
prone areas. The industrial belts of 
Asansol, Durgapur and Kharagpur, 
and some areas in Calcutta have t^n 
identified as terrorist-prone zones. 
Chandan Bami MmnU(/Cmleuttm 


' ^ Intelligence agencies 

! in Jammu and Ksish- 

, mir have warned their 

■ ' counterparts in 

Himachal l^radesh 
that about 160 
HIMACHAL Pakistan-trained milii- 

PRADESH ants might have enter- 

ed the Chamba Valley 
from the Doda district of Jammu. A red 
alert has been sounded all over rhamba 
and the adjoining areas 

According to intelligence reports, the 
Kashmiri militants might have crossed 
over to Chamba in view of the pressure 
mounted on them by the security forces 
after last month’s shoot-out in which 
seven policemen were killed. The Doda 
district fiolicc chief was critically injur¬ 
ed in the incident. The militants are 

PRESSURE ON THE MILITANTS :arm 
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HIDE AND SEEK 


According to Intolligonco 
roports, Paklstan*tralnod 
militants might have crossed 
over to Chamha from Ooda In 
view of the pressure mounted 
on them hy tho security forces 

The border between Doda 
and Chamha is covered by 
thick Alpine forests, which 
provides an Ideal ambience 
for guerrilla warfare 

Security has been tightened 
along the border and combing 
operations are on 


reported to have acquired not only the 
capacity to sinkc in the tv\in towns of 
Doda and Bhaderwah, hut also complete 
sway over the trekking routes to HP via 
Chamha. 

The hoi der between Doda and Cham- 



ba is covered by thick Alpine forests. 
This provides an ideal ambience for 
guerrilla warfare and safe hide-outs for 
dumping arms and ammunition. 

The intelligence agencies in Jammu 
and Kashmir informed the HP police 
that there was every possibility of the 
armed militants sneaking into Chamba 
through the border villages of Bhundal» 
Kihar, Saloni, Langera and Tarela. The 
state police have lightened the security 
along the border and started an intensive 
combing operation in the villages. The 
security forces in Dexia have started com¬ 
bing the thick forests along the border to 
track down the militants and recover hid¬ 
den arms. 

Last month, iwp Kashmiri militants 
had managed to sneak into Chamba 
from Doda and gunned down one person 
who had got suspicious about their 
movement. However, one of the milit¬ 
ants was arrested by the Chamba police, 
but the other managed to escape through 
a trekking route. 

According to intelligence reports, 
hundreds of militants, trained in Paki¬ 
stan and Afghanistan, are hiding in diffe¬ 
rent parts of Doda Equipped with 
sophisticated weapons including hand 
grenades and land mines, they are wait¬ 
ing to strike at vulnerable places of 
Jammu as well as HP. There is a fair- 
weather motorable road between 
Bhaderwah and Chamba through the Pir- 
panjal range. T'his road, however, 
remains closed for about six months in a 
year from October. Therciore, if the 
Kashmiri militants have to sneak into 
Chamba, they have to take the secret 
trekking routes before the first snowfall. 

The Chamba police are finding it 
somewhat difficult to identify the milit¬ 
ants as hundreds of Gujjar shepherds 
along with their cattle cross over to 
Chamba from Jammu every summer in 
search of green pastures and return to the 
plains in late autumn. This is an age-old 
practice. A large number of these Guj- 
jars are registered as voters in Chamba. j 

The Kashmiri militants and the Guj- i 
jars cannot be distinguished by their 
language and dress. It is very convenient | 
for the militants to pose as Gujjars and 
sneak in. The Chamba police are not tak¬ 
ing any chances and have been keeping a 
round-the-clock vigil on the Gujjars and 
all outsiders entering the Valley. The 
people in the border villages have been 
asked to inform the police immediately 
if they see any outsider moving about 
suspiciously. • 

JMBmihu/SMmla 


m OPPOSmONUHITY 



Benazir Bhutto V.P. Singh 


It was a summit of a different kind. A 
SAARC Opposition leaders* meet 
was recently held in Karachi. Among 
those who attended were V.P. Singh 
and Benazir Bhutto, the former 
Prime Ministers of India and 
Pakistan, and Sheikh Haslna W^jed 
of Bangladesh. Singh called for a trea¬ 
ty between India and Pakistan on not 
using their nuclear capabilities again¬ 
st each other. 


■ GOLD RUSH 



Kolar gold mine 


The Singbhum district, adjoining 
Bihar and Orissa^might witness a gold 
rush similar to that on the American 
west coast in the last century. Large 
reserves of gold have been found in and 
around the village of Kunderkocha, 
Singbhum. The average haul of gold 
per tonne here happens to be 15 
grams compared to six grams from 
the Kolar gold mines. 

■ CRICKET POLITICS 

With the recent spate of race riots In 
Ciskle and Boipatong, South Africa 
(SA), the Indian cricket team's tour of 
the country from 29 October hangs in 
the balance. Members of the AMcan 
National Congress (ANC) and South 
Africans of Indian origin seem to be 
divided over the issue, even as the SA 
cricket board president seems confi¬ 
dent that the tour will proceed. The 
external affairs ministry, however, 
issued a cryptic statement saying that 
it did not rule out the possibilty of 
India calling off the tour. So much for 
apartheid! 
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A break in 
the wall 


NEWS 



Around hundred prisoners 
escape from the Tenughat 
sub-jail 

The sub-human levels 
of hygiene and medi¬ 
cal care and poor Jici 
have l>een causing 
resentment among the 
inmalc^ of Tenughat 
sub-jail of Bokaro dis- 
BIHAR trict for quite someti- 
me. Recent incidents 
have provoked the prisoners to go on a 
tampage, and stage ajailbreak. 

No action had been taken despite 
repealed demands to check the outbreak 
of malaria in the jail. Things came to a 
head when two sick prisoners died due 
to utter negligence on 15 and 23 August. 

The confinement of Gopai Singh, an 


MISERABLE CONDTIION: fhe prisoners 

under-triiil, added fuel to the fire. Singh 
was confined in a cell for protesting 
against the shabby treatment meted out 
to the inmates. 

As many as 93 out of 313 under-trials 
escaped from the jail on 9 September. A 


red alert has been sounded all over the 
stale. According to jail sources, the inci¬ 
dent took place at about 11 am when 
the prisoners came out of their wards to 
take their meal. Suddenly they attacked 
the jail warden, and injured over 10 



Working atmosphere 

But the Indian Labour Conference in New Delhi 
achieves little 


Never has a meeting 
of the Indian Labour 
Conference been 

more important. In an 
atmosphere of 

uncertainty about the 
future of the rights of 
labour and in the con¬ 
text of the significant 
changes in industrial relations, the 30th 
session of the country's apex labour con¬ 
sultative body, held on 7 and 8 Septem¬ 
ber, threw up important issues. 

TTic point of departure was the New 
Industrial Policy (NIP) introduced in 
July, 1991. While the new policy sought 
to make Indian industry internationally 
competitive and efficient, the trade 
unions were understandably worried 
about the di.splacemeni of labour result¬ 
ing from modernisation. 

The Union minister of state for coal 
and labour, P. A, Sangma, set the agenda 
by his inaugural statement that, ‘There 


is a need to go in for structural adjust¬ 
ments in order to keep up with the 
changes taking place the world over.” 
He admitted that, "There could be a 
reduction in employment due to this, but 
this will only be a temporary 
phenomenon". 

Sangma was well aware that it was 


DIVERGENT VIEWS 


The trade unions were 
worried about the 
displacement of labour 
resulting from modernisation 

Union labour mlnMor P.A. 
Sangma admitted that tbe 
government’s “Immediate 
efforts" might "result In the 
dislocation of labour" 


not an easy task to balance the forces of 
liberalisation set into motion by the 8th 
Five Year Plan and the demands of the 
mammoth army of organised labour 
The conference, however, agreed to his 
proposal to revive the labour cell in the 
Planning Commission. The cell is inten¬ 
ded to involve representatives of labour 
unions in the planning process. 


DOING THE BAUUtCING ACT: PA. Sangma 
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ALARMING INCIDENTS 



No action had boon takon 
daspito repeatod domands to 
check tho outbreak of 
malaria in the Jail. Two sick 
prisoners died due to utter 
negligence on 15 and 23 
August 

Gopal Singh, an under-trial, 
was confined in a cell for 
protesting against the 
shabby treatment meted out 
to the Inmates 

As many as 93 out of 313 
under-trials escaped from 
the Jail on 9 September. Ten 
of them were later re-arrested 


constables. 

Though Arjun Prasad Shah, the jailer, 
and the munshi tried to raise an alarm, 
they ended up being confined in a room. 
The agitated prisoners snatched the keys 
of the mam gale from the havildar and 


escaped. 

Although the office of the superinten¬ 
dent of police (SP) and sub-divisional 
magistrate arc located at a stone’s throw 
from the sub-jail and the prisoners look 
at least 25 minutes to complete their ope¬ 
ration, the officials failed to take prompt 
action. Tney reached the spot after an 
hour. According to Shah, the guards at 
the main gate were unarmed. 

Insiders say that the prisoners had 
chalked out their plans in the last week 
of August. It is believed that two 
havildars were in league with the crimi¬ 
nals. The connivance of high officials 
cannot also be ruled out. 

Niyaz Ahmad, deputy inspector gene¬ 
ral of police (coalfield range), says that 
"all the escaped prisoners will be rc- 
arrested very soon and the administra¬ 
tion will not leave any stone unturned." 
So far, 10 of them have been re-arrested. 

Even as allegations and counter alle¬ 
gations go on, the question remains; will 
the Jailbreak act as an eye-opener for the 
authorities and make them improve the 
conditions within the jail? • 

ShlvmuKth Jha/Bokmro 


1'hc conference al.so decided to .set up 
a National Commission on Labour after 
25 ycLirs. The meeting set the tone for 
evolving a comprehensive industrial 
relations legislation based on bipartism. 
It was agreed upon that there would be 
no further discussion on the recommen¬ 
dations of the bipartite committee head¬ 
ed by G. Ramanujam. Sangma said that 



though the draft of the legislation would 
be discussed with the central trade 
unions, a clau.se-by-clausc discussion 
was not possible. 

The Opposition-controlled unions 
•were generally muted in their criticism 
of the NIP. Except for M.K. Pandhe, 
general secretary of the CITU, who. 
registered his overall disapproval of the 
resolutions passed, and B.D. Joshi of the 
AITUC who complained that the 
"government was decimating the sector 
that is creating employment", all the 
others were lukewarm in voicing their 
opposition at the conference. 

But they made up for this at a press 
conference on 9 September, where they 
expressed their disapproval of the new 
policy in no uncertain terms. Signifi¬ 
cantly, the problems of child labour and 
unorganised labour were not raised by 
any of the trade unions. 

While Sangma assured the trade 
unions that, "There will be no human dis¬ 
tress due to the New Industrial Policy," 
he said that the government’s "immedia¬ 
te efforts" might "result in the disloca¬ 
tion of labour" and called upon the 
people to make "sacrifices" to achieve 
"economic independence". For labour, 
there was little cheer at the Indian 
Labour Conference. • 

Priym 


m CRICKETHW COOPERATION 

India and Pakistan do agree on some 
fronts. The two countries have 
decided to make a Joint bid for the for¬ 
thcoming 1995-96 Worid Cup. This 
was decided at a six-hour long meet¬ 
ing between functionaries of the two 
cricket boards at the Gaddafi 
Stadium. On the anvU is the decision 
to make it an all South Asia affair by 
including Sri Lanka. 

By hosting the World Cup we*l] 
ensure that even if India does not get 
the cup, ICII at least reap some of its 
benefits. 


■ ORBITAL JOURNEY 



Mercury 


A study by the Indian Space Research 
Organisation (ISRO) has recommen¬ 
ded a planetary mission by India to 
Mercury by the turn of the century. 

K. Kasturirangan, director of ISRO, 
has said that the project will probably 
involve first a flyby and then an orbi- 
tor by using the Indian-made geo¬ 
synchronous satellite launch vehicle. 

Thus, Mercury, the smallest planet 
in the solar system and the closest to 
the sun, will have Indian visitors by 
the end of the decade. 


■ STUB OUT THAT CIGARETTE 

The Centre is considering a legisla¬ 
tion to ban smoking in all public 
places. It had been put forward in 
19SK) under the aegis of Maneka Gan¬ 
dhi. Disregard to the law could land 
an offender in Jail or a hefty fine. 

India happeas to be the Uiird larg¬ 
est tobacco producer in the world 
with the tobacco industry contribut¬ 
ing nearly Rs 2,000 crore to the 
government annually. Naturally, a 
legislation on this front involves more 
than the health issue for the Centre. 
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Playing around 

Indian cricketers will travel anywhere to make money 


P ancho Gon/alcs, one of tennis’ 
greatest legends, was an untouch¬ 
able for 20 years, because he was 
a ‘pro’ in a largely amateur world. 
Today’s tennis stars, on the other hand, 
are anything but amateur. This change 
was effected mainly by the Association 
of Tennis Professionals (ATP). 

Something of this nature is now brew¬ 
ing in the cricket world. Although "pro¬ 
fessional" cricket has been in vogue for 
decades, the game is still largely control¬ 
led by the International Cricket Confer¬ 
ence (ICC) and its national-level compo¬ 
nents like the Test and County Cricket 
Board (TCCB) of England. 

Recent events, however, suggest that 
cricketers are veering towards a strong 
players* association which would ulti¬ 
mately control the game. Yet, national¬ 
ism will not disappear. Even in the ten¬ 
nis world, the ATP does sit with the 
Davis Cup (for men) and the Wightman 
Cup (for women) committees to settle 
dales for inier-nation competitions. And 
:here are, still, any number of players pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice a few ATP computer 
points—earned through playing in inter¬ 
national competitions — in order to 
represent their country. But everyone 
knows who actually calls the shots. And 
from the United vStates Tennis As.socia- 
tion (USTA) to the All India Tennis 
Association (AITA), officials realise 
they have to concede the most crucial 
points to the players’ representatives. 

The first face-off in Indian cricket 
came with the celebrated case which 
went to the Supreme Court and brought 
severe strictures on the Board of Cricket 
Control in India (BCCI). The Court, in 
effect, said a player could not be prevent¬ 
ed from earning his keep. 

And this opened the floodgates. 
Single-wicket, double-wicket and 
"friendlies"—all kinds of matches were 
arranged in different pans of the world, 
where organisers were more than happy 
to meet the financial demands of players 
and their agents. Called "masala 
matches", these were avenues of earn¬ 
ings which far exceeded receipts from 
Tests and one-dayers. And, of course, 
more than what could be garnered from 


domestic tournaments. 

The situation is such that during the 
run of the Duleep Trophy, "gaps" were 
created to allow Indian players to play 
"friendly" matches in the Gulf. 
Moreover, the players arc clamouring 
for a reprieve from the Irani Trophy so 
they can play yet another lucrative 
match in Canada. 

In the Indian cricketing world, Shar¬ 


jah is now anathema. After the scandal¬ 
ous doings of Messrs Bukhalir and com¬ 
pany in the farcical tournament held 
there, the BCCI had resolved not to send 
an official Indian squad to play in any 
competition in Shaijali. 

P^istan has refused three invitations 
to play in India, so, as far as the BCCI 
and general public were concerned, 
these matches came as an acute embar¬ 
rassment. Especially after India had ven¬ 
ted its ire by not voting in favour of 
Pakistan’s bid to host the next World 
Cup. 

The Board, however, has refused to 
question the cricketers on the issue. If 
the motive was to ensure a full-strength 
squad for the South African tour, it was 
premature. With the Ciskei massacre 


looming large over that country’s poli¬ 
tics, there is increasingly persistent Afri¬ 
can National Congress (ANC) pressure 
on India to cancel the tour. The president 
of the South African Council of Sport, 
Joe Ebrahirn, said he had expected India 
to call off when "(the slaughter) at Baipo- 
tang look place. Now wc have Ciskei." 
He said India should have ties only after 
an interim government had been formed. 


But all this is far removed from the 
cricketers’ plans. They realise that their 
professional careers are restricted to ten 
years and they need to make as much 
money as they can as soon as possible. 
The public’s memories are often short, 
which means that sources of income can 
dry up suddenly. 

So, friendlies are the order of the day. 
Now that it is clear that Indian cricketers 
are willing to play anywhere, even the 
official ban on Shaijah can be easily cir¬ 
cumvented. All that Abdul Rahman Buk- 
hatir and Asif Iqbal have to do, is to con¬ 
tact the players directly. 

At the moment, indications are that 
the BCCI will do nothing to stop the 
players. But for how long? • 

AidlftM 
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Backwanis 

English 

■ Some of the Indians who 
feature in the Guinness Book 
of World Records have 
found a place in the book for 
a variety of reasons. One of 
them had the longest set of 
finger nails while still ano¬ 
ther had a Rapunzelesque 
moustache and so on. Endea¬ 
vouring to follow their lauda¬ 
ble examples right into the 
magnum opus is Job Pot- 
layil, a post-graduate busi¬ 
nessman from Kerala's Ema- 
kulam district. 

And what is his claim to 
fame? 

Something unattempted 
and possibly even unlhought 
of so far. Spelling English 
words in reverse. 

Recently, the 31 -year-old 
Pottayil gave a demonstra¬ 
tion of his skill before a 
select audience consisting of 
language experts in order to 
satisfy the conditions laid 
down by the authorities who 
want audio and video tapes 
of his performance. 

During the one-and-a-half 
hour public demonstration, 


he spelt 100 words in reverse 
and wrote 200 of them, ditto. 
Some of the words were high¬ 
ly complicated and technical 
in nature. The tapes arc also 
being sent to the authorities 
of the Limca Book of 
Records. 

And that isn’t all. He conti¬ 
nued with his unique demon¬ 
stration of "gnilleps" (which 
incidentally is "spelling" 


written in reverse). The enti¬ 
re first chapter of St John’s 
first Gospel as in King 
James’ version of the Bible 
was flawlessly rendered in 
reverse with exceptional spe¬ 
ed and accuracy. 

Pottayil, who runs a gas 
agency in the district, 
obviously has a terrific voca¬ 
bulary, And It is no big secret 
how he attained it. 


Tourlfttrap 

■ The medieval temple 
town of Khajuraho, Imown 
for its unique stone sculpture 
created by the ninth and 
tenth century Chandclla 
rulers, is going to come in for 
a major face-lift in the near 
future. Reason: to attract 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


ma R$sl0oFOR<x)^mllauTKms, 



anwiiwmo MiipBniMiiat 

Th^tmpersemilfly Banker 

Coniritmfett hy Mayotik fhijipkit tonpttr. 


THIS INDIA 



DEBASHISHOEB 

more tourists. 

According to Surendra 
Praiap Singh, parliamentary 
secretary of Madhya 
Pradesh, a Rs one crore air- 
conditioned market will be 
constructed at the site, on the 
lines of the extensive bazar 
complexes of New Delhi. 

It’ll generally be stcKking 
handicrafts. Besides, the Pra- 
tap Sagar lake will be beauti¬ 
fied at the cost of some Rs 
8.50 lakh. • 


llwre shift Was,] ~ 

string in t{ie middle of a busy (( /f/ 
inrersecdon in a statched white ‘ 

juoifbnn and helmet, ordering lllfflr 

cars., to stop and mmging traf- mTW IpIlllL 

fic with alacrity. Ptissetsby .stop- I 

ped apd bus passengers qaned 
.dsdraechatp have a belter view 
of what was clearly an nbnsual [ 
sight.For,awomantnfficconst- \ 
able in action' was a not- 
to-be-missed si^dh iit Calcutte. i\ir 1 
But she was there oidy briefly, 1 f 
. leaving co^siOB in Oft wake - 

. linr indden, ^i» — 

Bewftdided hofne^Mn^ aawtg >5^ 

'^"Yes, she was here for a>brief | 
pakii But we don'l fc""wl8 
whiwe she has gone.'* Apparently, a private tekvision'pio- 
thictjoit imit was dwotli^ a aeqpieiice wkhoutany of die 
traffic ctinstairieS 'Oc the Idea! pglioe beit^ aware of-it. 
.This, doidbited. nseiiibr pdice tras "fatfier unu¬ 


sual".since such a thing dKMild never have been idlowed at. - 
a busy intersection at a rather hectic hour. — The IVAt* 
g/bpA (Lalit Qiugh, Calcutta). 

KOHIMA: A pig gave biith to an elephant and five normal 
piglets here. ]> T.K. Rengma of the veterinary and ;ni|ii^ . 
tiusbwidry department sud that this sort of mutants 'tPade 
their qjpearances quite often. The freak cub, wldch has a 
trunk ofan elephant and the feet of a pig, was stillbomand 
is being kept at the Kohima Veterinary Hospital foretdiibi- 
tion .—The Telegraph (Jaikishen Shasiri, Mursld^bibad). ' 

CHANDIGARH: In Kuitdeshetra University, a cimdldate 
has been awarded more ibaneven the maximum milricsin a; 
sttttleiau Ms luhi had appeared in the BA examinatnm in 
Ap^ 19^. WbQeshesecur^ over 72 percent in English, 
Hindi and economics, she received an uiqaeoedenied 52 in 
the second paper of mathemadcs wlnle the maximinn 
marks forddsfMper wasonly 50. Theerror continued tobe, 
repeated in the total numbw of marks of her BA Pan II 
resuitt as wi^i *1* combined marls of Part I and n. — 
TV (TarlokSingb Odubra. Chandigarh). 
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ARIES 


(2! March-2n April) 

T his won't be one of those 
pressure weeks. Take it 
easy. Jobs which need 
meticulous handling can be 
done without mshing. 
Prepare in advance for some 
future project. Health may 
be problematic. Students 
need to be more alientivc 
towards their studies. 


TAURUS 


(21 April 20 Max) 

C ontact professionals for 
solving problems about 
deals and leases on pro|)erty 
Do not sign anything unless 
you arc sure about its legal 
status Properly can he 
attained with wise handling 
of matters Invest in 
insurance policies. Loved 
ones won't he too 
cooperative. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-2() June) 

Y OU can overcome many 
problems on your own 
initiative. Make a special 
effort to communicate your 
I views: otherwise 
misunderstandings may 
arise. The telephone can 
come in useful. Finances 
will gel a boost. Avoid 
undertaking journeys unless 
they are essential. Bright 
love life. 

CANCER 


(2! June-20 July) 

D o not travel too far 
afield. Strike a balance 
between drab routine and 
bursts of free expression. 
Slow down a bit. You may 
be aiming too high. It won't 
be possible to get financial 
or moral backing unless you 
are very careful. Romance 
will be tension-filled. 


(21 Jul\-2() Aufiust) 

Y our earnings may rise. 

You’ll have an 
opportunity to put in .some 
overtime on lucrative terms. 
Work hard. Your problems 
will be solved provided you 
are prepared to push 
yourself Try and learn from 
past mistakes Children will 
be a source of joy. Romance 
stages a vibrant comeback. 


LIBRA 


(21 September 20 October) 

A week of mixed 
fortunes. Plans may 
have to be changed in favour 
of some cheaper mode of 
entertainment. A sudden rise 
in expenditure will add to 
your woes. Loved ones will 
complain about the amount 
of time you are devoting to 
work. I'read cautiously. 



VIRGO 


(21 Auguu-20 September) 

E xcellent working week. 

You can catch up with 
heretofore neglected jobs. 
You’ll be finding it easier to 
concentrate. You can 
accelerate the speed of your 
work without letting your 
efficiency suffer. Doubting 
superiors will be pleased 
with your work. Happier 
love life. 


SCORPIO 


(2/ October-20 November) 

Y ou’ll be surprised with 
all the cooperation you 
get. Older colleagues will 
dole out advice rf they feel 
that it’ll help. Keep expenses 
moderate. Health can pin 
you down somewhat. 
Businessmen will have a 
successful time. Take the 
first step in a romantic 
interlude. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

A very stimulating week. 

Catch up with pending 
routine work. Emerge from 
the background. Avail of 
direct contacts with 
superiors. See what 
information you can pick up 
which can be useful for 
future plans. Let romance 
take the back seat as you 
speed up the pace of your 
work. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 Decemher-20 January) 

T he accent is on the home 
and the hearth. Attend to 
the needs of older people. Be 
careful not to lose touch with 
reality. You’ll have added 
responsibilities. Plans that 
you wished to carry out will 
have to be pursued under 
your own steam. Working 
women will get appreciation. 


AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

O n the whole a slow and 
plodding time lies 
ahead of you with nothing 
tangible happening. It’ll be 
best to delay new projects 
which you had in mind. 
Travel will be of no great 
use. Do not let yourself 
weaken no\^. Your financial 
status will improve in the 
latter part of the week. 


PISCES 


(2! Febniary-20 March) 

G ive priority to creativity. 

There are plenty of 
exciting ideas that you are 
keen to execute. Give vent to 
such impulses. You may 
have to take time off in order 
to look after the needs of a 
dear relative. Businessmen 
will be happy with the 
progress. Romance will be 
joyous. 
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RANDOM NOTES 


- - "Ti'. , : 

MMiriMililiF. 

A—n t jy 

’ ■ ■ " ' 

ft^gn itisn’riftni^ 
her good fri^ Nttanyan 
ftpm canyii^ Oft 
rive sel^p^b^" 
paign. Nattiraj^ tnr JueE . 
laiiocliiBd^iaOiiiv .nu|pidne 
^ die sc(?i^ pWicmofi to ‘ 
come out of his stable. He 
haseosttredj)e^ ft.jpot>vitf ' 
editor , ' ^yai ■ 

who was, for 13 yiafs^ thb : 
editor of ]pMk'le^r Muni- 
soli Maran''s ! papei' 
aod has aaitoti^ 
ced ihatthe new is 

mewt for the; j 

reader.' ' ' ‘ . 1 

Ift Tamil Nadu, magazi¬ 
nes are seldom launched 
.without one political pur¬ 
pose or 'the other, and 
Jayalalitha is bound to be 
watching this new venture 
very closely, indeed. 


Pathaniaiiil 

•ons 

■ When Sharat) Vadav 
decic^ to Stan the 
Mandal Yatra from ^ late 
B.P. Mandal’s r—the author 
of the Mandal repon-rr villa- • 
ge,, he. didn’t revise, that he 
wa-s in fprthe, scoWof his lifc- 
, time. And, for diatmntUM'; so 
were V.P. Sitigh,. die self- j 
styled Mandal messiah.and j 
the backward-loving chief I 
minister of Bihar. Laloo Pra¬ 
sad Yadav. . ■ 

' - No sponi^ ^ ^'Jht^ 

lage, ditui iac^^-' 

ed bY B'P. Man<&d’ti''Son< 
who wanted va knodr wb^ 
they we« ti!yjhg.tor^I»lt'. 
tical mihaic ^ hn; 
&iiher!s name, when they 
.hadn’t cared for him whra 
he was aKv& NtdxM^, said 
Mandal junior,-hiuf tied to 
helpbis.fiitdier duii'^ bib last 


HEARD AT SOUTH BLOCK 

Ym, WD'vDRotadtlMtFanMMi 
AMullab wants to lavolvo 
PaMstan In discuaalona on 
Kashmir. Biitthatroubla Is that 
tha Kashmiris don't want to 
Involvo Abdallah In anythini* 

ONE FOREIGN OFFICE OFFICIAL TO ANOTHER 


Canmliigftiili , 

■ ■The ' J*|Iaro!ra-type' 
can^ to be held at 
Pachmaihi (m ' Madhya 
[ ptaitosl]^ by the CQ0gw?s(*3i' 
Ins bwn pcatpdiwd indeBf 
nitdy; well, at undl 

Octt^r. 

It had been; postponed, 
twice already, once ,dn 
account of tthe ram foltowinij' 
a particularly active mon¬ 
soon. and once because of 
the PM’s unavaihtbiUty. But 
' Rao has reiterated time ^ 
again he is commit to. 
holing such a catbp, ishd ah 

aninounednent m that efliM 
wai$ made.in Apnl <hu^ng"the- 




Shanid Yadsv: tha aeoM of 
Mama 

vote..gathering exercise? 

The Janata Dal leaders, 
listened in silence, and then 
hastily KKw their yatra. 
elsewhere. 


B A R - 0 - M E T E R 


Drinking cheaply in Bmnlfay 

■ YMataNK Great Manfialoreaa food, with fidi, {obster ; 
amt booze. Anddte biH fortwo?r-;:under BsdOOih.aii 
air.-cont»tiQned restaurant. Near.^ythihHCntse.; ■[ 


fta ra t Hasapetotawlsenae ^ 
*h«*a^.heerwthetap. Fora baddrtnkytiuWwHF' 
h^acrowtothenet^y UopoW^ . ' r ? 


iliailifMlih On Co^baCataeway. eutviiHlnf^ffie; -' 
6itfa,haadnexhau5tl\«dinnerinenu.'6utdMi»Wjx^ ' 
aher its recent renovation, have frtghtehedswt^many of' a 
' iharagttlars; - ■ 


ft fha PalK Bombay's only pitb is situated at 
Cburchgate. Serves cocktails but the clientele is 
ovenwhelmihgh young—-pretty tittle things hi even HtHer ' 
bhiCkcpchtii dresses. Stilt, it’sgrowrtapfroih^tiiv, ' 
ddnWftgpiacedusedtobetvraysaT8a6owhen.ybugH ’ . 
free po|K^ with your drinks. 


ft^lhmtllFMde Near Heera f^nna shopiMnceiiH 
any other iMAd ter; but witi malm tt chanimg i£a ^' 
ierMM.'Tb^iuaap<ci»aii^vfew;buf-(^ 
^^BofiAaywherayoucanddnktidsrmataiii-' > 


Tmipatilession. ; ,v, ./ i,' 
£labbrue dmlfb i 
been pnqpaind for' thitiisr 
siOn, And the dedsive 
ces in the Congtess(t) 
that thCir comments will pot 
be drowned,by tfw din AijIiW; 
Singh is likely to make on 

^ the deOnition of sedi^tiSniL,,- 

, ; ' 'r. 


trawalb^. ;;’ . - 

■ ;What do you. 'sayy 
about a Doordudian^' 
. official, whohaabeen bn tourf. 
for die last year?. 

That he's a bigh'ffier? Or ’ 
that he’s gM oorMtecUotu in 
highplabes? , 

In Ok mse ol d^QT;.]^^ 
gramme conhX9lIer,^ . C^^ 
affidrS, Ramesh C^ubiderv^ 
least, dm latter is pedter j^ 
trudi. lJa$t 
dje offidW was 
' -'MiKoraik^ - .a; 'ppiitfiig'lwr' 

good'.fHwul 'SaShi Kant 
Kapoor, in cborge at 
DD,-.alioiw him to go bn 
totti-titeis: he has ramidned 
ever since, even drawing a 
tour allowance for all itf last 
year. 

. Not sUTpTi^gly, tha state 
oif afSriis has drawn some 
comngent ih Mandi Houses 
with uqn^aints being made 
to the rafotination anobroad- 
casting minister. And some 
action is likely to be taken, 
for tbeacting DG of Doordar- 
tfuut, S. Krishoan;is livid at 
Cbaodn who has been pass¬ 
ing bn conffdential infonfja-, 

. tian to his good frieiid, Sliiv 
Shaniia, now'officiating as; 
DG.AllIfldia.RMio.f V 














DELHI DMRY 


t.for 


mH' There really lino gett> 
pi| Tng rid of Sitaram 
K^. >11^ Nio'isimha Rao 
tcwjt pver it was whispered 
that Keui’s days as CGn* 
gress treasurler were numbtt' 
ed and that the high com¬ 
mand was only waiting for 
the by-elections to be over 
and done with before they- 
sacked Sitaram from his 
coveted post. 


•Itaifaiii Kmii: nlayliiE on 

. More than a couple of 
months have elapsed since 
then, and Kesri is still 
ensconced as the party treasu¬ 
rer. What’s more, nothing is 
heard of his imminent remo-' 
yal, either. 

You've just got to hand it 
to that old sleaXcbail; he’s 
got what it takes to survive in 
Congress politics. 


MMdilgffrlMMto 

wNlillMeiwiiiy 

■ The Congressfl) 
might be dead 
elsewhem in' India, but in 
Delhi, ilia very much alive. 
R.K. Ohawap is ^paring, 
for electiohii; But the pro¬ 
blem is, that ji^l H.K.L. 
Bhngat is dtskilMd he can 


HEARD AT THE PRESS CLUB 

CoiuMdering that Its prasident 
goes on a yatraovory decade, 
the slogan of the SanihlwadI 
Janata Party should bo ‘Talk laasi. 
Walk more'. 

A CYNICAL HACK 


judhtf ii* ItaUfx.iA 

HmM; nm^yaM iifienb^ 



continue to play the role of 
spoiler. As a result Dhawan 
and bis strategist, Bombay 
industrialist B.M. Bhwna, 
have embarked upon a plan 
to neutralise Bbagat through 


his lieutenant, Sajjan Kumar. 

The duo Bgunes that the 
relationship brtween Bhagat 
and Kuinsr is one of acermt- 
modatioh, rather than one of 
loyalty. This, because Sa^an. 


Tlte avatars ofChmdra Swami 

■ BadfHMWon The former Ntimi Chand Bamihleeme 
%to fame durind the anti-cow slaughter agitation in the 
Sixties. He was picked up by the late LN. Mlshra, a sucker 
for godmen andsadhus of all kinds. 


■ P«|lleiihHUil|wlalor! During the Janata period,' 
heforpia finia wth Rat Naralnand Charan Singh. But his 
busitiese manager Mameji (ttienslso known as Lalaji) kept 
a tine Ppen to Sanjay GandhL Akbar Ahmed, et al. Banjay 
asked the Swami to tdl Charan Singh that he would be 
Prime Minister. The Jaf leader believed him, brought down 
the government and became Prime Minister for a tw 
months. 


■ JohootlOR In the early Eighties, he hit New York, 
London and Washingjion, using Pamala Bprdes, Asha 
Puthll and other such associates. He struck gold during 
thisphase. when he palled up with Adnan Khashoggi and 
the Sultan of Brunei. 


■ CongieomtiMVhki As soon as Rajiv came to power, 
the Sviami t^ such friends as Narasimha Rao .ipid , 
Romssh Bhandari to ingratiate himself with the hmv 
government. To no avail: Rajiv threw him out. - 


Express and Biahi Zall Singh that he would find the dope on 
Bofors. He never found it. 


■ thokhar advioon He became one of Chandra 
Shekhar’s greatest friends and spent'every evening at his 
k(#a, pretending that he was really running the countiy. 
when hb bwldy was Prime Minister. 


■ g a hi a t a oaaaetio a t He remains close to 
Narasimha Rao, does his dirty work for him, but plays 
down their links. 


■ Falharl^ According to he has just 

hmered a chtM iRmi an AmericaA woman. Ms Hotine». 
deniesit. 


jan Kumar’s, tivids 
Obawan is 

also, Kutnv Im beea ta^; 
thatshoqld hejekt RXD 
camp, Bk PCC rtjjiiimah’e: 
pDStishis. ■ •' ^ ! 

’The only {vobtem is die. 
efFe0 i^'ao Kumar’s jHes-' 
ence^wilt have on dm. large 
Sikh following that Dhawan 
wants to cultivme. BuHt has 
been made known to Sayilaii 
Kumar that he is welcome to 
pursue independent politics, 
so long as he doesnlf team up: 
yrithBhagat.'/; 

. l^qneatkiU^^hmi w 
the deiinions be Md? 
Dbawaii’s rivals, of ooiirse, 
would'trke theih to be held as 
soon as posdble, evoi if it 
results in a B!IP win. 


Accompileosno 

longer 

■ While controversy 
still surrounds the alle¬ 
ged attempt, by ministers 
Raffle.shwar Thakur and Dal- 
bir Singh to influence the 
working of the JPC (joint par¬ 
liamentary committee), the 
men charged with wrongdo¬ 
ing have fallen out. 

Rameshwar Thakur ins¬ 
ists that the entire, plan was 
masterminded and executed i 
by Dalbir Singh’s depart-! 
meat and'that he is being < 
dragged into the controversy 
needlessly. But Dalbir Singh 
maintains that heiiad signed 
the papers which wre tjo be 
ciitiilaied and ev^ put Aem 
in epvdo^ of t^huniistiy. 
And that .it w^ RambsHvvar 
Thakuron, 
doi ng tpngs ht an underhand 
manner,'' 

The two miplatiEp, have 
even lO^ied ; 
agalnst.each odter with the 
Miidsti^..dtnd sphtiemi 
Clr^ id RaO sky to th^ 
may soon be shifted from 
their toskcdve poitftdioa.*' 
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It might haunt you ever after. 
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Between envy and pride stands your decision to own an ONIDA. 
>3 ans KT....the 30^annel pre set memory... the 2*way twin 


: 53 ans FST....the 30-channel pre set memoty... the 2-way twin 
ul» ispeaker system... the convenient on-ofi timer... the electronic 
for automatic adjustment of contrast.. 

Uni^e. features that can either make you envious and haunt you 
inate yoii the proud owner ctf an ONIDA 21. 

Aren't you glad the dediicm is yours? . , 


NMtbowi fnvy. Own^Prhkh. 
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SUPREME COURT VS PAR LlAMENfrNEW BaW^ | 



A cricketer, a 
phenomenon and 
a down-to-earth 
tycoon 
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Superb! 


C ongralulalions for ihe 
mind-blowing article on 
Amitabh Bachchan (/V 

6— 12 September). 
Many thanks for introducing 
a new Amitabh. It is interesl- 


as that will greatly disap¬ 
point his admirers. 

As far as his career is con¬ 
cerned. he was never in the 
rat-race, since he is head and 
shoulders above his contem- 
^x)raries And his acting tal¬ 
ents have not waned over the 
years. We, his avid admircr^y 
are.waiting for him to 
announce his comeback, and 
we hope that it will happen 
soon. 

Praaanta Tripathy, 
Bhubaneswar (Orissa) 

■ Thanks for the cover story 
on Bachchan. It was both 
informative and lively. 

Since the Seventies, Bach¬ 
chan has been the archetypal 
Indian celluloid badsha- 
/i.with his rugged looks and 
magnetic screen presence. 



Bachchan: naw look, now diractlon 


mg to know about the ever 


increasing popularity ol the 
living legend. He is a cra/e 
not only in Asia and Huropc 
but also in Africa and Amcri- 
c*i He IS often mobbed even 
on the streets of Las Vegas 
and Los Angeles. 

As lor his new assign¬ 
ments, there is little doubt 
thaljic will lea\c no stone 
unturned to fulfil them. But. 
as Si’NDAS has rightly point¬ 
ed out, it is the Hindi him 
that has made Amitabh what 
he is today. So he should not 
quit acting for Hindi cinema. 


Just w hen many people 


had written him oft — after 
two successi\ e Hops — he 
bounced back to the top of 
the box-oftICC chart with his 
superb performance in Hum 
and Khuda (lawah. One runs 
out orsiqxirlatives in describ¬ 
ing hisbrealh-laking 
pcrt'ormaiiccs. 

Only Amitabh can save 
Hindi cinema from the inva¬ 
sion of insipid candyfloss 
movies; it would therefore 
be a great loss if his new role 
as TV Mogul slops him from 
accepting new assignments. 


SupratlkSengupta, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

■ The story on Amitabh 
Bachchan came as a pleasant 
surprise. 

When I first saw Bach¬ 
chan on the TV with his 
Chandra Shekhar-type 
beard, 1 thought that he had 
come directly from the stu¬ 
dio floors to attend Rajiv's 
birth anniversary celebra¬ 
tions. It was only after 1 read 
Sunday that I came to know 
the truth. 

At 50, Bachchan may well 
deserve to ch(X)se the life¬ 
style that suits him best 
—after all, he has devoted 
almost 25 ye^s of his life to 
cinema. Now that he has ven¬ 
tured to feature on the small 
screen, millions of his fans 
will get the chance to see him 
in the new role. 

But, unfortunately, this 
will be restricted to the vie¬ 
wers of Asia-TV w hose pro¬ 
grammes are to be telecast 
from Britain. We Indians 
will have to remain content¬ 
ed W'iih the drab Dcxxdar- 
shan programmes 
Nanda DutalRoy Choudhury, 
Kharagpur (West Bengal) 

Playing foul 

H aving read the malicious 
and motivated report on 
Kashmir, all indcpendence- 
loving people of the state 
have been deeply shocked 
(Thebattle for the Valley, 15 
—22 August). The article is 
designed to malign the JKLF 
and its chief, laved Mir. 

Javed Mir, who is in his 
twenties, may not measure 
up to the maturity of senior 
guerrilla leaders or may not 
be as good a fighter as the 
Indian soldiers as fur as arms 
training is concerned. But 
that is not of utmost 
importance: conviction and 
devotion matter more. 

Javed Mir is heading a 
mass-based organisation, 
and as a young man, he may 
err somewhere. But not to 
the extent of selling his 



Javed Min young cniaador 

r^oplc and his country. All 
he is demanding is freedom 
from bondage. And that is 
what the people of Jammu 
I and Kashmir are seeking too 
Even if Javed Mir were to 
leave the saddle, the people 
are mature enough to know 
the way that leads to 
independence. 

Dllshada Khan, Srinagar 
(Jammu and Kashmir) 

What’s in a 
NAM? 

T he non-aligned move¬ 
ment (NAM) was a direct, 
falloul of ihe Cold War {No 
ahi*nmcnr, 30 August — 5 
September). But now that 
the Cold War is over, the 
NAM seems to ha\ c become 
irrelevant. Its founding 
fathers — Nasser, Tito and 
Nehru— have long been 
laid to rest. The issues of 
their time have become non¬ 
issues today. 

India should come out of 
NAM as soon as possible. 
Instead of wasting money on 
sending delegations and 
arranging huge meetings, 
more important issues 
should be addressed. 

S./7. Krishnan, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■ The NAM has proved that 
the body incapable of tak¬ 
ing its own care. Member 
nations such as Cuba and 
Yugoslavia are facing many 
difficulties. While Cuba is 























the target of an economic 
boycott, Yugoslavia is ravag¬ 
ed by a brutal civil Vvar Bui 
NAM has not been able to do 
anything to solve the 
problems. 

With the disintegration ol 
the Soviet Union, non 
alignment has ceased to be 
meaningful. Nowadays, a 
country can only be in 
fav our of or against the 
world's last remaining supei - 
power, the Uniled Sltiles So 
some serious rethinking 
needs to be done about the 
future of the movement 
S.K. Sharma, Bhopal (Madhya 
Pradesh) 

Just the 
beginning 

H ow can the Naiasimha 
Rao icgime lose its 
"sheen" when il didn’t really 
have any in the In st place 
(C'onupi. - 15 August 

I he "polilicalK manipula¬ 
ted" media is mainly icspons^ 
ihle tor pio)ectmg Kai^ as the 
best Prime Minister after I «il 
Baliadur Shasirv But the 
average cili/en is no fool I le 
knows how the PM easily 
gives 111 h) the lancies of his 
Cahinet colleagues 
Arta Mishra, Cuttack (Orissa) 

■ Prime Minister P V Nara- 
simha Rao, unlike Chana- 
kya, IS not much of schemer 


[Master manipulator. 23 — 
29 August). But had he taken 
over the reins oP^mcr 
immediately after Indira 
Gandhi's assassination, 
then, perhaps, he might have 
iK'cn able to project India as 
a formidable force. 

Hence, it is still tw early 
to write him and his govern¬ 
ment olf. Alter all, Narasim- 
ha Rao and his men rose to 
the (Kcasion when Rajiv 
Gandhi died by giving the 
Gongresst I) and the country' 
stability and a new diiection 
Koi the "71 -year-old, it is jusi 
the Ix'ginning, 

N.S.N. Bhargav, Sambalpur 
(Orissa) 


Laloo of Ghazni 


D oes Laloo Piasad Yadav 
fancy himself to be a 
modern-day Mahmood of 



Laloo Prasad Yadav: 
iconoclastic? 


Gha/ni or Aurangzeb? Why 
else does he give the call for 
the burning down of idols? Il 
is belter to worship idols 
than to place faith in unscru¬ 
pulous politicians such as 
Laloo Prasad. 

L Rohini, Tiruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 


y. 23 — 29 August). It 
brought out the difficulties 
faced by the much maligned 
bureaucracy. 

The various reasons that 
have alienated bureaucrats 
from the masses are mostly 
the bureaucracy's own crea¬ 
tion. Their aloofness and han¬ 




Jayalalltha: throwing the gauntlet 


Cry war! 


Rao: the modem Chanakya 


N ihal Singh’s views on 
the press m Tamil Nadu 
and on Jayalalitha are biased 
and unjust (Collision roiii se. 
6—12 September) Singh 
finds faults with the Tamil 
Nadu CM for screening out 
the "inconvenient" journal¬ 
ists from a press conference 
that she held in Madras 
recently. He goes on to add 
that the protests it has evok 
cd around the country is an 
indication of the seriousness 
with which the fourth estate 
has taken up the challenge. 
But, what is wrong with 
Jayalalitha inviting a select 
group of CO! respondents? 
After all, it is her preroga¬ 
tive. The press seem > to have 
decided not only to oppose 
Jayalalitha, but any woman 
in power. 

5. Ramesh, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

Bureau-bashing 

T he article on Indian 
bureaucrats was 
comprchcnsweiBureau-craz- 


kering for publicly have 
With the politicians hav¬ 
ing made the move by relax¬ 
ing the rules, we hope the 
bureaucrats will also follow 
suit so that wc can say a good 
thing about them more 
frequently. 

S.R. Krishnan, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


What a waste! 


T he golden jubilee celebra¬ 
tions of the Quit India 
Movement are a big hoax 
and a waste of the tax¬ 
payer’s money (Quit India 
Movement. 23—29 August). 

The movement has ceased 
to mean much to the people 
today — students find histo¬ 
ry a tedious subject in 
school. While our freedom 
fighters laid down their lives 
for the country, politicians 
today need commandos and 
body-guards to protect them 
all the time. We may have rid 
ourselves of the British 
yoke, but wc are still slaving 
under a corrupt system. 

$.N. Kabra, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 
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TEAK INVESTMENT - PEAK INVESTMENT 





A meie Investment of RsllOO/- 
todoy wH (etch you over Rs I 
loc after 20 yeas, simultQne- 
ousiy helping to upgrade 
environment. 

Brought to you by the only 
Company In Inda that gives you 
a Guarantee of 30 cubic fleet of 
Teokwood, rather than'A Tree* 
of Indeterminate volume, ond 
ha Sdentlsls & Agriculturists of 
National Repute a Promotors. 

The (>olrman<;um^tanaglng 
Dkecta, tor example, wa 
ocludgedBestAgrtculturistof 
tndto, T967, represented kvdto In 
USA, 1970, and ha been 
PiestoentofttvornyoKitshl 
UdyogSangh since 1984. 



SPONSOR A TEAK UNIT. PLANT A FUTURE. 
iFor your benefit. And the Nation’s. 


Dominant features; 

■1st Phase of Sapling Plantation 
already complete at Novonagar, 
Buxa. 

-100% extra plants nurtured os 
buffer. 

-100% Export Value produce. 
-Attracts no Income Tax fa 
Resident Indians. 

-invaluable step towards freedom 
from pollution. 

-Excellent Gift. 

-Medium fa erodicallon of tuiQl 
unemployment and instilling local 
piide. 

-Proposed luxurious Holiday Home 
ta Subscribers at Faest Site 
-Forms available at Alahabad 
Bonk, at ptescribed Centres. 


@ For Scheme details contact: 

BHARAT PLANTATIONS LTD 

Rogd. Otfico; Hotel Maurya Arcade. 

South GancM IVtaldan. Patixi 000 001 Tel: 236443 
Tlx: 022-2210 LUVY IN Fox : 0612-225192 

AGENTS REQUIRED IN GUJARAT, GOA RAJASTHAN, HARYANA MADHYA PRADESH, KARNATAKA, TAMILNADU, KERALA 

ASSAM & SISTER STATES 
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■ fovestmentond trading 
with Indm today is as 
painless as; with any other 
developed country. 

Ma^OIJANSiNGH. Union 

addressing a gathering of 
NRIs 

■ We want a change in the 
countrypolitics and a 
new social order, and riot a 

; mere change of 

^gQ^mroemsi \ 

VJP^HGH^rmer Prime 


% ■ It is as much your 
^ k government as mine...it is 
; g no more corrupt than those 
' g in the past. 

|| R CHIDAMBAKAM./f^mter 
Union commerce minister, 
^ when asked whether the 

I Centre was corrupt 

■ My head hangs in shame 
at the way the Biharis« no 
matter what caste they 
belong to, are exploited in 
other parts of the country. 

Lalqo Prasad Yadav, 
Bihdt: chief minister 

■ ft is not correct that a 
government elected by the 
people should assign its 
function to an organisation 
outside the people's 
g mandate. 

f BuvIPmsmk Orissa chief 
ministen opposing the 
^ proposal to set up a human 
^ rights commission 

■ 1 hgve get too many 
^ IhingsonmypleaiC^Iam 


;. not able to devote much 
*■ time and attention because 
^ I have got too many 
/ responsibilities of the 
companies I am directly 
^ involved in. 

j on his resignation frofn the 
;;; board of TOMCO 

I ■ I think it is a teiriblc 
, mistake for joumalisis to 
be in pQlltics...you cannot 
4 be an honest journalist if 
your ultimate aim IS to be a 
putiticitm. 

TavIken Singh 

‘I ■ 1 feel that the English . 
I' are a bunch of cry babies. 

^ They arc still stuck in the 
•j; 1960$ groove and believe 
4 ' they are the best team in the 
^ world. The spectacular rise 
% ofPakistan, West indies 
'I and India has left them 
4 twiddling their thumbs. 

I BisHEN Singh Bedi, 

@ fofnkfrlidutnaaptttiiu on 
« the EngUsH-cHciKt team 


I ■ In the past, dance was 
the premium art and today, 
I' it’s sad that even with free 
|r passes and folded hands, 

4 dancers wait for an 

'•'? audience that doe.sn't exist. 

n _ 

I? SonalMansingh. 

5 ! classical (lancer 

% 

'0 ■ Let's face it. In the 
^ Indian film Industry, once 
k ah actress is out of her 20.s, 
m her career is over. 

I SimiGaeewai, 

k actress-tumed-filmmaker 

*#/ . ' • 
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SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


Owl and the crazy cats 


The time has come to roll hack the frontiers of political correctness 


Because half a ih^zcn i»ras\ltoppers 
under a fern make the field nn^ with 
then importunate chink, whilst thou¬ 
sands of ^reat cattle, reposed beneath 
the shadow of the British oak, i hew the 
cud and are silent, pra\ do not imaj^ine, 
that those who make the noise are the 
only inhabitants of the field, that of i our- 
se, they are many in number, or that, 
after all, they are other than (he little, 
shrivelled, meagre, hoppin\^, thouf^h 
loud and troublesome insects of the hour 
— Kdmund Burke 

fn the past lew 
weeks, the newspa- 
pers have been lull 
of re[X)rts of the 
stupendous advan- 
ce Vikram Seth’s 
literary agent 
managed to 
from the British 
publishers for ihc 
author’s forthcoming novel. Prom all 
accounts, this constitutes a well- 
deserved recognition of Seth’s literary 
talents, and as a good nationalist, I look 
forward to further rept^rts from London 
correspondents of queues in Charing 
Cross Road and Shaftesbury Avenue ol 
Britons anxious to buy signed copies o4' 
the first edition. After all, there is noth¬ 
ing like a good success story abroad to 
relieve the dmdgery of imperfect market 
friendliness at home. 

Unfortunately for Seth, there is the 
odd chance that the dream launch of his 
novel may end up as a veritable nightma- j 
re. That is if a rag-tag bunch of pt'iwcr- 
cra/cd feminists. Guardian readers, out 
of work Third World activists and dis¬ 
possessed Labour Parly activists chance 
upon Ihc writer's horribly politically 
incorrect statement: "In literature, my 
tastes are ad hoc. If the book appeals to 
me, then 1 like it. I still read Mills and 
B(X)n, I like reading Tintin, one of my 
greatest heroes." 

The fascistic votaries of political cor¬ 
rectness are known to be slightly indulg¬ 
ent towards struggling Third World 
writers, who are in the habit of getting 
their works published by feminist collec¬ 


tives But a fat cal wnior like Seih who 
has sold his nghls and soul lo some publi¬ 
shing mogul will not he ai ihc receiving 
end of seclarian benevolence 

On the contrary, he will be hauled 
over ihe coals and liercely ilenounced 
Iai delecting virtues in the ''scxisf' Mills 
and Boon senes and ihe "lacisi " finlm 
comics If all goes according to plan, 
Seth’s new novel may not adorn the 
shelves ol local libraries in Labour' 
controlled councils. Nor will impressio¬ 
nable minds m inner-city comprehen¬ 
sive schools be encouraged to sample 
his fiction. Lor all practical purfioses, 
Seth has been blackballed from a club 
he’d rather not join. 

Of course, the Indian literary hgure is 
in good company Tintin comics, along 
with Noddy books, were withdrawn 
from circulation by the Icft-wang Bienl 
(-’ouneil in London some years ago 
Now, it IS the turn of the BBC to extend 


Us blacklist to one of my all-time favou- 
iiles, Billy Banter, the Lat Owl of (irey- 
Iriars Rejecting a proposal to include a 
serial ba‘ed on frank Richards’s 
immoilal gluiltui lor the autugin, a 
scnIoi B BC e\ec 11 1 1 \ 01oId a Press confe- 
lence "Oin editorial colleagues thought 
It would be dated " But the real reason 
was more telling "Children are far 
quicker than adults at spoiling and reject¬ 
ing cases ol racism and stoulisrn." 

N ow, just m case you never guessed 
from the bowdlerised version of Bil¬ 
ly Burner books presently in circulation, 
the Remove in Greyfriars included, 
among others, a gentleman called Hur- 
ree Jainsel Ram Singh, the Nabob of 
Rhanipoie, who spoke lunny (‘I'hebliss- 
1 Illness is indeed lerrific’), bowled spin 
(naturally) and, was affectionately 
known to his friends as Inky. Hence 


Vikram Seth will 
be hauled over 
the coals and 
fiercely 
denounced for 
detecting virtues 
in the "sexist" 
Mills and Boon 
series and the 
"racist" Tintin 
comics. For all 
practical 
purposes, Seth 
has been 
blackballed 
from a club he’d 
rather not join 







As for sloutism. Burner was u dis- 
gusting» obese child unusually fond of 
jam tarts, other people’s tuck and guttu¬ 
ral interventions. Sadly however, it is 
Just not on to have a good laugh at his cap¬ 
ers. If only Mr Buntcr, as the reporter in 
The Guardian pointed out audaciously, 
"was able to change his ways and, presu¬ 
mably, his shape”, he would make it to 
the Komsomol and the BBC’s autumn 
menu. After all. Noddy has been rehabili¬ 
tated after discarding golliwogs for 
gremlins.. 

It would have been possible to turn a 
blind eye to the BBC’s authoritarianism 
and its pathetic abandonment of what 
was once regarded as a prized attribute 
— a sense of humour— had the kerfuf¬ 
fle over Billy Burner being an isolated 
case of silliness. Unfortunately, the can¬ 
cer has been spreading rapidly. So much 
so that in a report earlier this month, the 
National Curriculum Council in Britain 
felt compelled to remind school teachers 



J#SM Jackson's now moral 
ordor spociflos tlio real 
conflict embracing 
SotbandTIntIn 


of the overriding importance of proper 
instruction in the English language. 

"It seems to me," said David Pascall, a 
former adviser to Margaret Thatcher, 
who is now head of the Council, "not 
very sensible that you merely speak cor¬ 
rectly and properly in English lessons 

SUJIT GHOSH 



and forget all about that when you get 
into history and geography lessons or 
when you gel into the playground." He 
advocated a back-to-basics strategy, 
including a compulsory .study of classi¬ 
cal texts such as Shakespeare. 

Not surprisingly, the report has been 
bitterly attacked by the trendy, multicul- 
turalist lobby — the same lot who would 
picket Vikram Seth and send Billy Bun- 
ter to the Gulag — as being ‘unreasona¬ 
ble’ and ‘narrow-minded’. In theiranxie- 
ty to hasten the levelling down process, 
the practitioners of political correctness 
throughout the world would rather dis¬ 
card quality, decency and values from 
public life. All in the name of spontanei¬ 
ty and freedom, loo.sely translated as 
ril-do-as-I-please. 

T his explains the disquiet of the politi¬ 
cally correct-wallahs in Manhattan 
and other bastions of "liberal" decaden¬ 
ce at US vice-president Dan Quayle’s 
campaign for "family values”. True, 
Quayle’s spelling may be unworthy of 
emulation, but I have found nothing to 
be critical of his 19 May speech in San 
Francisco: "It doesn’t help matters when 
prime-time TV has Murphy Brown — a 
character who supposedly epitomises 
today’s intelligent, highly-paid, profes¬ 
sional woman—mocking the importan¬ 
ce of fathers by bearing a child alone and 
calling it just another lifestyle choice." 

It is instructive to compare Quayle’s 
conservative populism with Reverend 
Jesse Jackson's vision of his new moral 


order at ihe DemcKratic convention, as 
reported by Charles Moore in The Daily 
Telef^raph: "With trembling hands and 
husky voice, he reminded us that Jesus 
was the child of a single mother, declar¬ 
ing that vice-president Dan Quaylc was 
the Her(xl of his day. If Mary had decid¬ 
ed ‘not to have the baby', he went on, the 
Republicans would have called her 
immoral. The crowd roared and whistl¬ 
ed its approval." 

This, in a nutshell, epitomises the real 
conflict spanning across continents and 
embracing diverse people and institu¬ 
tions from Vikram Seth to the Fat Owl 
of Greyfriars. It is a conflict between 
those who see progress as an extension 
of the innate character gf a civili.sation 
—call it Judeo-Christian, Hindu, Confu- 
cian or .something else — and those who 
would rather have the Virgin Mary 
reject her unborn child to uphold the prin¬ 
ciple of abortion on demand. 

One is grounded in a sense of 
morality, and the other on the premise 
that humans are no different from ani¬ 
mals — lacking a sense of family, com¬ 
munity, solidarity, history, tradition, 
articulation and fundamentally ampral. 
One secs the market as an instrument of 
creativity and advance, the other as the 
place where you scavenge for your din¬ 
ner. Yet, only one set comprising a 
minusculity is—to use Burke’s analogy 
— full of "importunate chink". It is lime 
the voice of the silent majority was 
heard. • 
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GOBINDAMUKHOTY 


"I don’t think that the 
court should take unto 
itself this 
extraordinaiy power in 
this particular 
situation" 



IN THE NAME OF 
THE LAW 


N ot many miles separate Par¬ 
liament House From the 
equally impressive Supre¬ 
me Conn ol India. But 
certain recent develop¬ 
ments seem to have pushed them farther 
apart. The latest milestone was added by 
an apparently innocuous petition filed 
before the court by a New Delhi house¬ 
wife, Sarojini Ramaswami. She pleaded 
that a report, in which her husband may 
have been indicted, be given to her, as 
she was entitled to challenge it in a court 
of law. 

But the matter was not quite as sim¬ 
ple, for, Sarojini Ramaswami was no 
ordinary housewife. Her husband is 
Justice V. Ramaswami, a sitting judge 
of the very same Supreme Court w here 
she had filed her petition. 

The report was prepared by a com¬ 
mittee of three eminent jurists — a siit- 

10 


The Supreme Court ky 
Parliament: a new 
battle begins over 
impeaching Justice 
V. Ramaswami 


ing and former judge of the Supreme 
Court and the Chief Justice of the Bom¬ 
bay High Court. Furthermore, this was 
not a simple enquiry: it was a reference 
by the Speaker of the Ninth Lok Sabha, 
on a memorandum signed by 108 MPs 
and conducted under the Judges (Inqui- 
i-y) Act, 1968. The report was to be scru¬ 
tinised and put to vote by both Hou.ses of 
Parliament. And the possible verdict 
was impeachment! Yet, the Supreme 
Court ruling left the elaborate procedure 


open to further review. 

And it was this combination of factors 
that added the extra mile, for somewhere 
along the line, the Supreme Court (SC) 
appeared to have gone beyond its brief 
to rulcdhai whatever may be the .special 
provisions and procedure of the 
impeachment process, the SC would be 
the final court of appeal. 

In other words, the SC made out that, 
even after the impeachment motion was 
signed by 108 MPs, processed by the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha, referred to a 
three-member committee of jurists, vot¬ 
ed through by at least two-thirds of both 
Houses of Parliament and finally signed 
by the President of India, the process 
could still be.reversed. 

W hy was Justice Ramaswami likely 
to face impeachment? It all began 
two years ago when a news item appear- 
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His opinion is based on 
the reading thatdie SC 
is "more equal" than 
the odier two oigans of 
the State 


ed in a section of the press, making seri¬ 
ous allegations against Justice 
Ramaswarni of the SC. The charges rela¬ 
ted to the period when he was the Chief 
Justice of the Punjab and Haryana High 
Court. The charges: 

• One charge was that he had sanctioned 
around Rs 14 lakh as "administrative 
expenses" out of which his house was 
allegedly furnished and a whole new 
office built. 

• The second charge was that he had 
amassed huge telephone bills towards 
making private calls. 

• And the third charge was related to the 
purchase of office furniture. It was alle¬ 
ged, with the hint of possible kickbacks, 
that he had favoured certain parties 
while placing the orders. 

Justice Ramaswarni did not deny 
these charges. Those close to him say 
that for him, it was a Catch-22 situation. 
What could he have done under the cir¬ 
cumstances — enter into a bitter war of 
words with the press? This may have 
been demeaning for a judge, his defen¬ 
ders say, and so he chose to ignore the 
reports. 

But, meanwhile, 108 Janata Dal and 


BJP MPs in the last Lok Sabha signed a 
memorandum demanding his impeach¬ 
ment I'he document lay with the then 
vSpeakcr Rabi Ray for some time and, 
curiously enough, it was moved in the 
House only minutes before the Ninth 
Lok Sabha was dissolved. 

This gave rise to a curiouser situation. 
The Judges (Inquiry) Act, 1%8, stales 
that if more than 100 members of the 
Lok Sabha or .50 members of the Rajya 
Sabha move a motion for the removal of 

THE JUDGEMENT 

And its implications 

□ Justice Ramasmiiil can 
have the Jurists' report, Iwt 
notjustyet 

Q He can iiave it after It fs put 
to vote Hi Paribunlint and t|ie 
ftosidentgliiislite dedtioii 

, . . . o M . . . . l y i 

□ If he te tetpeacltei^ y'c^ 
appeal a^nstIkeverdtelln , 
theSupranaCavri: 


a judge, the motion shall be admitted by 
the Speaker. He then forms a committee 
of three jurists with a sitting SC judge, a. 
sitting High Court judge and a legal lumi¬ 
nary. In this case, the committee compri¬ 
sed Justice Sawanl of the SC. Chief Justi¬ 
ce B D Desai of the Bombay High 
Court and Justice O. Chinnappa Reddy, 
a former judge of the SC. 

A controversy began soon afterwar¬ 
ds. A public interest litigation was filed 
in the SC in which the petitioners deman¬ 
ded that the government be directed to 
issue a notification fixing the terms of 
the committee so that investigations into | 
the charges levelled against Justice 
Ramaswarni could begin. But the defen¬ 
dant argued that since the motion was 
moved in the Ninth Lok Sabha (which 
was since dissolved) the motion itself 
had lapsed. 

1 It was a tricky constitutional problem. 
But the court ruled that since the motion 
had been sent to the Speaker, its validity 
was in no way impaired by the dissolu¬ 
tion of the House. 

The committee, it said, was a body 
^outside Parliament and a statutory autho¬ 
rity under the Act. It meant that till it fur¬ 
nished its findings before the House, it 
maintained a separate identity. After 
that, the matter became parliamentary. 
This landmark ruling came to be known 














as the First Ramaswami Judgement. 

But there vvas more to the finer intri¬ 
cacies of law than just (his. Soon at lei 
the proceedings of the committee 
started, M. Krishna Swann, a Congres- 
s(I) MP, filed a petition in the SC, chal¬ 
lenging the panel's functioning He com¬ 
plained that Justice Ramaswami had dot 
been given a fair hearing and said that 
the Judge was entitled to a copy of the 
report. His reasoning was that since the 
committee was a statutory authority, its 
prtKcdures and orders could be challeng¬ 
ed under Article 226 of the Constitution 
The SC dismissed Krishna Swami as 
someone who had no locus .standi. If 
Justice Ramaswami wanted a copy of 
the report, he would have to appeal to 
the court himself, the judges said 
The next step followed logically. 


MAPHULIMAYE 

"The Supreme Court 
should not foiget 
thatwhen it comes 
to a crunch they are 
really poweriess" 



Instead of Justice Ramaswami. his wife 
sought this specific relief and the court 
had to say yes or no. 

It said yes and no. 

Perhaps the court realised that if Justi¬ 


ce Ramaswami was given a copy of the 
report at that stage, he would challenge 
the verdict if it was indeed unfavoura¬ 
ble. And who would he make a party? 
Surely, Ju.stices Sawani, Desai and Chin- 



'll . . - 

■Minister of state for patiiamentary affairs P.ff 
Ikumaratnangaiam on the SC ruling 


has sontf 
on ike division 
the judicioiy and 
t^^0uee. He recently sfMke to 
views. Following are 
' ikeerptsfnm an inierview; 


is your (iisliiictlv« 
, ' rawlioD to this Supreme Court 
■i^ilgr duit sven a decisfon 
|...token by a lwo*thirds of Pariia* 
'' iMiit is wbject to the provisions of 
•' Judidai review by the Supreme 
t Court? 

h P.R. Kuinaramangalam: I think it 
% is a little unfortunate that the Court 
f, .has come to this conclusion. I believe 
iL'v tet this decision affects the very con- 
'^totutional scheme of things. 

appears to be a lot of confu* 
if you analyse the two judge* 
^Ui'Pf the Court, in the Justice 
>^l@Mtiitowami case so far. In the first 
PA. a writ by M. Krishna 
the SC had observed 
tbejb^d committee is outside 
it says that it is a 
Parliament — that it is 
- nature apd 


then, goes on to say that the courts 
will .have the’power of judicial 
review. I do not think the Constiiu* 
tion. conceives of the Court playing 
any role in tho matter of the impeach¬ 
ment of a jadge. 

Q: If the Judgement holds, whnt' 
will be the ^verriment’s move? 

A: Whatever view I'm giving you at 
the moment is my individual teac* 
lion. 1 wouid say diis is not a matter 
of the government atone. It^is d. mat*. 
ter of the Parliament as h whole. One 
thing is important! it must be resoiv* 
ed harmoniously.' If there is any 
attempt on either toe pM of .,the 
legislature or toe - judiciary to 
encroach on each other cB)d;aet obser¬ 
ve self-re.straint, it. would have tre¬ 
mendous consequencto,:. 

Q: Whnt wnoM 
Rctor the 4toi|MWir 

tbingtodb? . V £ ' : ' 

A: Reference"^] 
option. The.dw 
woutd .be toe 
judgement. Bi 


said basically, is that once toe report 
of the committee is given to toe Spea.* 
ker, before the motion is condtlerra 
by Parliament aa a whole, the cau.se, 
if any, shown by the judge would 
also considered and Aeitafler the. 
decision would be made. 

2 : Senior ^preme Court coumeli 

.k;, 

But this niupt muEto iw inlt^^ 
luent of the ri^Ms of Puiiiameat 
because ItoriiMiient doesn't railljr 

have that much 

Ai I definitely don't agree with tM. 1 
don't think the Supreme Cmut U the 
supreme in^tutioit in our Consiltu-, 
tion. It is-supreme when it comes lb; 
the. interpretation trf laws. It coanOt 
legislate. The'Constitution does give 
powers to toe judicitty and Parlia*. 
ment mag^ extent. But thoe area 
lot of g^y ireas.aad these gr^ aret» 
are manag^ ■' ..by '.. keeping 
self-restraint 

I'm sure'the ooiHts are hot of toe 
view that toey can be- ptomcMtor. 
judge .and execution? togeto^l 
here, tye are taiidhgiabotoajudge.'' 


0:. Ih ;«», 
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nappa Reddy 

The SC goi over the problem in a 
ralher convoluted way. Its ruling amoun¬ 
ted to saying' (d course. Justice 
Ramaswami should gel a copy of the 


para 7. So did the meeting of presid¬ 
ing officers held al Ahmcdnagar. So 
did the Opposition parties meeting 
with the Speaker in the Parliament. 

Q; There is apprehension from 
various quarters (hat the Speaker., 
not being required to resign his 
membership of the party to which, 
he belonged earlier, may cause his 
decisions to be partisan. And there¬ 
fore his decisions should be subject 
to review. 

A: If one l(y)ks at it like that, any 
judge who has a house on rent should 
never lake up rent control matter! 


SOLISORABJI 


He believes that the 
Supreme Courtis 
really supreme, as 
many constitutional 
amendments have 
been undone by it 


report, bill not al this stage. And. he can 
certainly challenge the verdict. But only 
alter the impeachment orders have been 
signed by the President! 

There could surely be no better recipe 


That’s a bit unfair. The fact is that 
one goes by a certain amount of trust 
in human integrity. 

Q: Do you think the reason why 
the courts are getting beyond their 
brief is because they find them* 
selves drawn into various nnneces* 
sary ‘issues’? For instance, there is. 
apprehension that the executive 
may be abdicating its duties and 
getting the courts to decide oit mat* 
ters that they ought to ^ out — 
like Mandal and Ayodhya. 

A: I think you are mixing up the two 
issues. Let’s get one thing very clear, 



for a confrontation between Parlia¬ 
ment and the SC — or so it would seem 
from the opinions expressed so far on 
this ruling. 

"I think it is a little unfortunate that i 
the court has come to this conclusion," 
Rangarajan Kumaramangalam, former 
SC advocate and presently the minister 
of stale for parliamentary affairs told 
Sunday. "Supposing he is removed, 
what is the judge going to challenge — 
the resolution of Parliament?" asks 
senior SC counsel. Kapil Sibal. The 
lawyer, who continues to be Justice 
Ramaswami's counsel, di.smisses this 
ruling as "absurd" and "beyond all logic'. 

"The Constitution of India provided 
for an independent legislature as much 
as it provides for an independent judicia¬ 
ry," says Rabi Ray. who was the Speaker 


so far as Mandat goes, whttt is before 
the courts Is not whether reservation 
is right or wrong. What is before the 
courts is a dtallengedf the executive 
order. It's the policy decision which 
is under challenge. So where is the 
govejiuRent aixlicatin^?. The inter- , 
pretation of any admiiHStfatiVe tict or 
any legislative act is in dte htMs of 
ihccrHirts. 

Q: What about Ayedhyat 

A: With regard to Ayodhyib if you 
ask me whether the couite have to 
decide whether a land belongs to X 
Of Y, who else will decide? If courts 
have been asked to decide on factual 
issues whether there was or there 
wasn’t a wand/r on which the ; 

v/as built, I think they are the right j 
people. It’s not for foe government 
alone to decide. 

Q: So you don’t agree when aeiihtr 
lawyers complain that, In.referr*.. 
ing certain aspects of these con¬ 
troversial matters to the oourht* 
the government might be passing 
thebuck? 

As Definitely not. I think it’s most 
unfortunate if senior oouasei and 
. legal personalities shut shying aw^y. 
ftom difficult decisions that authoritT 
ies and institutions have to in^. 
Both Mandal and Ayodhya are diffo 
cult issues, biteipretation of fa^s and 
a finding on facts, a finality to foat 
can only be done by the judiciaiy. $0 
what's wrong with that? To say we 

are passing the buck is a bit unfair, 
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of the Ninth Lok Sabha. He claims that, 
"through judicial review, the judiciary 
has been restraining the functions of the 
legislature", and over the years, the SC 
has "arrogated" to itself more and more 
powers in the name of justice. The prexe* 
dure for impeachment of judges under 
the Constitution, he pointed out, was bas¬ 
ed on the notion that when the judiciary 
became "irresponsible", the "task of 
straightening it out" should rest with the 


Veteran parliamentarian Madhu 
Limaye was harsher in his criticism. 
"Now we have come to a stage where the 
SC not only claims concurrent jurisdic¬ 
tion in the sphere allotted to it, but it 
wants to be the supreme element in the 
Constitution. It seems the SC wants to 
usurp all powers and establish itself as 
the supreme organ in the Constitution. 
This whole concept is terrible and I total¬ 
ly reject it." 



RABIWAY 

"The procedure for 

impeachment of judges under the Constitutionwas based 
on the notion that when the judiciaiy became "irresponsible", the 
"task of strai^teningitout" should rest wiA the 
other wing of the polity, that is, the legislature or Parliament" 


other wing of the polity, that is, the 
legislature or Parliament. 

According to Ray, the Judges (Inqui¬ 
ry) Act, 1968, had "already infringed" 
on this function of the legislature by mak¬ 
ing it mandatory to have a three-member 
committee of judges to scrutinise an 
impeachment motion passed by the 
House. But he concedes that this provi¬ 
sion may have been introduced to "prev¬ 
ent the victimisation of a judge at the 
hands of a wily legislature", particularly 
when a single party comnfiands an overri¬ 
ding majority in both Houses. "The 
judgement of the SC should be seen in 
the perspective of the spirit of the Consti¬ 
tution," he suggests. 


The impeachment proceedings have^ 
been clearly outlined, he insisted, add¬ 
ing that since the Constitution has con¬ 
ferred special authority on Parliament, 
the Supreme Court could not sit in judge¬ 
ment over what the legislature did after 
following proper procedure. "In this par¬ 
ticular case of judges, how can the SC sit 
in judgement over its own cause? It’s 
like becoming a judge in your own case. 
This is, against all principles of common 
sense and natural justice." 

"Baldly speaking, what the court did 
with this judgement was take away Parli¬ 
ament’s right to impeach judges," says 
human rights activist and senior SC 
counsel Gobinda Mukhoty. "I don’t 


think, with respect to the Supreme 
Court, that the court should take unto 
itself this extraordinary power in this par¬ 
ticular situation," he feels. 

His colleague at the Bar, senior coun¬ 
sel K.K. Vcnugopal disagreed. His opin¬ 
ion is based on the reading that the SC is 
"more equal" than the other two organs 
of the State because it had been "given 
the power of finally deciding the scope 
and content of every provision of the 
Constitution". 

Hven legislative decisions^ he. 
believes, are subject to judicial review. 
Laws have been occasionally struck 
down by the courts. He agrees,that there 
arc legislative areas where no one can 
interfere — for instance, in the area of 
contempt within the House. Beyond 
that, he does not find anything that is 
final so far as the rights of a citizen arc 
concerned — he has his Fundamental 
Rights to defend against any infringe¬ 
ment by the executive, the courts and 
even Parliament. 

Eminent constitutional lawyer Soli 
Sorabji ,too, holds similar views. He is 
not taken in by the argument that a deci- ] 
sion which was arrived at after a lengthy 
procedure had to be necessarily correct. 
He cites as a parallel the fate of past con¬ 
stitutional amendments that had been 
undone by the SC. "Two-thirds of the 
membership of the Lok Sabha and the 
Rajya Sabha may have had passed the 
amendments but they have been known 
to be wrong," he says, and insists that the 
SC does not "interfere lightly in a 
cavalier spirit". 

He recalls that even as far back as 
1977, a controversy arose over whether 
Presidential prtxiamations dissolving 
state Assemblies were valid or not. The 
SC had ruled that no constitutional 
authority was immune to judicial 
scrutiny. 

S o what happens now? Kumara- 
mangalam feels that "what we arc 
facing is not necessarily a classic con- 
fronlationist situation". The SC, he says, 
may have left some doors open. It is pos¬ 
sible to suggest that the challenge could 
come only on grounds of procedure and 
not on the wisdom of Parlianxent. 

But this interpretation is purely acade¬ 
mic. The court will decide on a course of 
action only after Parliament gives it.s ver¬ 
dict in favour of impeadiment. If it 
doesn’t, the matter will not come up for 
review, and the SC ruling will continue 
to hang like the sword of Damocles. • 
Loul99F0mmid0B/N0WlMhl I 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


Heads I win, 
tails you lose 

The Jaswant Singh- Win Chadha nexus 


As il is my parly’s 
government (and 
no one cise’s) that 
has chosen to go in 
appeal against the 
Delhi High Court 
order quashing 
both the the letters 
Rogatory (LR) and 
the FIR against 
Win Chadha ana oiners, c Icarly it i s not 
— or, at any rate, not yet — lime lor me 
to take up cudgels against Indian 
Express executive editor Prabhii Chaw- 
la’s front-page yowl about the judge¬ 
ment being ’’perverse". Chawla’s stem 
reckoning at our hands stands postponed 
to another day. 

What I would prefer perforce to con¬ 
centrate on today is the interesting impli¬ 
cations which the judgement has for 
Jaswant Singh’s Doctrine of Reverse 
Jurisprudence to which I have had iK'ca- 
sion to draw the attention of readers m 
.several recent columns. For those perver¬ 
se enough to have not been assiduously 
reading up this column, and learning its 
deathless utterances by rote, might I, 
however just sum up the Doctrine of our 
homegrown Hamurabi as the novel dic¬ 
tum that public .servants must be guilty 
until proved innocent. If the LR filed by 
the V.P. Singh adminisiraiion in the 
Bofors case are in the unholy mess in 
which they find themselves today, it is 
primarily because in V.P. Singh’s addi¬ 
tional solicitor-general, Arun Jaitley, a 
knickerwallah like Jaswant himself, 
Jaswant has found the first practitioner 
of his new Doctrine. And what happens 
when the law of our law-abiding land 
getsovertaken by the Hitlerianjurisprud- 
ence of the BJP comes through clearly in 
the Keystone Cops comicality of the 
Madhavan-Jaitley handling of the 
Bofors imbroglio. 

QENTUE READERS would recall that, 
having finished with his Jcep-ride in 


Amritsar, and bereft thereafter of any 
bright idea other than falling in with the 
BJP suggestion that Jagmohan (also 
known as Halaku Khan) be sent as 
Governor of J&K, VP thought the time 
ripe to add the icing to his electoral per¬ 
formance of November 1989 by holding 
As.scmbly elections to eight states at the 
end of February 1990. Since not merely 
15 days but even 30 days and, indeed, 60 
days had passed within which VP had 
failed to redeem his election pledge of 
revealing the names of the Bofors recipi¬ 
ents it became necessary for his admi¬ 
nistration to show that they were iron 
men made of sterling stuff. Accor¬ 
dingly, Madl^van-Jaitlcy. duo were 
brought on stage to fulfil the purely poli¬ 
tical role of showing up Rajiv, on the eve 
of the Assembly elections, for the crook 
they fondly hoped they would be able to 
prove him to be. 

Accordingly, the CBI, on the basis of 
a wholly incomplete investigation, nish- 
ed to file an FIR before the Assembly 
elections were held. The FIR was filed 
on 22 January, 1990. Within 24 hours, 
Madhavan wrote to the Swiss authorit¬ 
ies asking them to freeze certain 
accounts. As this letter too was incom¬ 
plete, he had to follow it up with a 
second letter of 26 January. Why he 
could not wail to get all the facts toge¬ 
ther before approaching a foreign court 
and a foreign judicial process remains 
unexplained to this day. Rea.sonablc 
men would conclude that the haste was 
motivated by political expediency and 
personal vendetta, if noton Madhavan’s 
part then certainly on the part of those 
whose political bidding he was doing. 
However that might be, the Swiss obli¬ 
ged, subject only to the condition that an 
LR, issued by a duly con.stitulcd judicial 
authority in India, be filed before the end 
of February. This posed no probJicm to 
Madhavan-Jaitley or their masters 
because the Assembly elections would 
be over by the end of February and Rajiv 


Gandhi, so the Janata Dal/BJP/Comniu- 
nisi axis led themselves to believe, con¬ 
signed thereafter to limbo. 

They took the matter to a single-judge 
court and got an LR issued on 5 Februa¬ 
ry, 1990. I'his they then earned to 
Geneve, only to discovci that under the 
existing Indian law, the requirements of 
Swiss legal procedures could not be met. 
So their bosses, i.c., the V.P. Singh 
government, obliged them by issuing an 
ordinance on 19 February, 1990, 
empowering the investigating authorit¬ 



ies or a cnmmal coun to turnish the addi¬ 
tional information sought by the Swiss. 
This gave the Madhavan-Jaitley duo the 
opportunity to bypass our courts and go 
directly to the Swiss with the additional 
data needed. It also gave the duo the 
opportunity to disgrace India’s fair 
name by typing out additional names on 
a piece of paper and pasting these into 
the required slot in the onginal LR. 

WHILE THE low-level examining 
magistrate in Switzerland accepted this 
tomfoolery, when the matter was chal¬ 
lenged in a cantonal court in Geneve, 
this judicial body ruled the LR out of 
order and asked for a fresh letter to be 
issued. In the meanwhile, the Indian Par¬ 
liament had taken a look at the February 
ordinance and, while adding a new sec¬ 
tion 166A to our Criminal Procedure 
Code, expressly legislated that only a cri¬ 
minal court and not an investigating 
authority like the CBI could furnish an 
LR. Thus, after the passage of the Amen 
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ding Act on 20 April, 1990, (i.e., well 
within V.P. Singh’s term of office, 
indeed, when he looked virtually invinci¬ 
ble) all matters relating to LRs ceased to 
be a matter of administrative procedure 
and became a purely judicial procedure. 
In other words, any party accused in an 
FIR acquired the right to be heard in a cri- 
qiinal court before that criminal court 
issued an LlR. This right to be heard 
arose out of the first principle of natural 
justice, constitutional law and crimi¬ 
nal/municipal law that an accused is 


The judgement, signed by no less 
than Chief Justice Sat Pal, holds that in 
terms of Articles 14,19,20,21 and 22 of 
our Constitution, any accused (inclu¬ 
ding, in the instant case. Win Chadha) 
has the right to be investigated in accord¬ 
ance with due legal procedure and in 
accordance with the ’’touchstone of rea¬ 
sonableness and fairness". Since Jailley 
and his colleagues representing the CBI 
"were heard at length" by the learned spe¬ 
cial judge who issued the LR, it is only 
fair that Win Chadha and others mention- 


the order is a nullity. That is a basic con¬ 
cept of the rule of law. The importance 
thereof transcends the significance of a 
decision in any particular case." 

IT IS protection of this order, in terms of 
natural justice, the rule of law and the 
basics of our Constitution, that the BJP, 
in terms of the Jaswant Doctrine, repudi¬ 
ates. It is the failure to observe these ele¬ 
mentary principles of law in the pursuit 
of a political vendetta against RG that 
has now been impugned by the Delhi 



If the Letters negatory filed by the V.P. Singh administration in the Bofors case are In the 
unholy mess In which they find themselves today, It Is primarily because In V.P. Singh's 
additional ooliclto^general, Aran Jaltley, a knickerwallah like Jaswant himself, Jaswant has 
found the first practitioner of his new Doctrine 


held innocent until proved guilty. It is 
this right which the Delhi High Court 
now holds to have been violated in the 
Win Chadha case. It is this right that is 
denied in Jaswant Singh’s Doctrine of 
Reverse Jurisprudence. 

The Jaswant Doctrine holds that as 
Win Chadha was, in his (i.e., Jaswant’s) 
eyes a conduit for passing bribes to 
"certain public servants" (no prizes for 
guessing that the Jaswants of this world 
mean RG and his cohorts), we must hold 
both Chadha and RG guilty until and 
unless they arc able to prove their inno¬ 
cence. On the same basis, Madhavan- 
Jaitley and the two consenting judges 
they found in February and August 1990 
held that Chadha and unnamed "public 
servants" could be proceeded against in 
a court of law without giving these per¬ 
sons the possibility of being heard in 
their own defence. It is this pernicious 
doctrine that has been challenged by the 
judgement of the Delhi High Court. 


ed in the FIR should have been given an 
opportunity of being heard. Instead, 
I'none of them was given any opportuni¬ 
ty by the special learned judge before 
issuing the LR". Citing a host of cases 
involving such leading non- 
Congressites as Mancka Gandhi and 
Madhu Limaye besides the Bhajan Lai 
case. Chief Justice Sat Pal drew atten¬ 
tion to such crucial Supreme Court 
observations as these: 

• "Natural justice is a great humanising 
principle intended to invest law with fair¬ 
ness... fairness in action demands that an 
opportunity to be heard should be given 
to the person affected." 

• "Even in administrative proceedings, 
the doctrine of natural justice must be 
held to be applicable." 

• "It is one of the fundamental rules of 
our constitutional set-up that every citiz¬ 
en is proitected against exercise of arbitra¬ 
ry authority by the Slate or its officer- 
s... If the essentials of justice be ignored. 


High Court. The Jailley interpretation of 
justice can be sustained only in terms of 
the Jaswant principle of jurisprudence^ 
The latter fathers the former. And it is, 
therefore, no surprise that Jailley is carv¬ 
ed out of the same political wood as 
Jaswant, namely, the fascist poliiictil 
ideology of the BJP. The implications of 
the Win Chadha case thus reach far 
beyond the tribulations of one man and 
raise the most fundamental issue of whe¬ 
ther jurisprudence in India is to be based 
on natural justice and the righwof everyo¬ 
ne, even an accused, to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty or whether 
we arc to tamper with the most basic prin¬ 
ciples of our Constitution to bring into 
being a Doctrine of guilty till proved 
innocent fathered by Jaswant Singh and 
mothered by Arun Jailley. 

The further implication of jurisprud¬ 
ence according to Jaswant-Jaitley is that 
any mud can be thrown against anyone 
in the hope that some of it will stick. 
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That is wha^ led to the outrage, as expres¬ 
sed by Chief justice Sal Pal, of the letter 
rogatory being so drafted as to name the 
people "who are neither named accused 
in the FIR, nor is there any allegation 
against them in the FIR". No wonder the 
Cantonal Court of Geneve annuled the 
letter. 

And when expediency overtakes due 
process, and the application of judicial 
rectitude is replaced by the careerism ol 
one official and the political pretensions 
of an additional solicitor-general, what 
we get is an Indian court telling a foreign 


couit — the words are Madhavan's — 
"the intention in pasting apiece of paper 
was innocent but all the same misunder¬ 
standing has arisen and the inconvenien¬ 
ce caused arc (.sic!) regretted." We 
further have the jokery of Madhavan 
and Jairicy rushing to Geneve a day 
before the hearing of the Geneve Canto¬ 
nal Court and submitting to that court -- 
in a foreign land, mark you—a note mar¬ 
ked "secret" How can an Indian authori¬ 
ty so lower itself as to pass a classified 
document to a foreign court, especially 
when — the words are Chief Justice Sat 
Pal’s — "this note was unsigned, undat¬ 
ed and on a plain piece of paper"? The 
only explanation can be that, once they 
have targetled their man, in the Jaswant- 
Jaitley lexicon of jurisprudence, anyth¬ 
ing goes. 

THERE IS the further germane conside¬ 
ration urgcdl^y the Court that a chai gc of 
"bribery, dbmiption or swindling" can 


be entertained only if it is shown that 
there IS an identified public servant or 
servants in cohorts with the named 
accused. Madhavan-Jaitlcy accused 
Chadha of involvement in bribery with¬ 
out naming which public servant or serv¬ 
ants were bribed. Worse, they made the 
allegation without adducing any eviden¬ 
ce that would establish the connection 
between payments to Chadha by Bofors 
and bribes taken by Indian public serv¬ 
ants to grant the contract to Bofors. If 
even this elementary information was 
not available to Madhavan-Jailley, then 


what was the hurry in filing a deficient 
FIR that has led to two deficient LRs and 
a wholly needless delay of ^1 months 
already in finding out the truth'’ One and 
one factor only, viz., the Jaswaht Doctri¬ 
ne that holds that if a political personali¬ 
ty or political party accuses another poli¬ 
tical personality of corruption, that accu¬ 
sation stands vindicated until the gene¬ 
ral public lose interest or another scan¬ 
dal comes along. 

vSo divorced did Madhavan-Jaitlcy 
get from the rule of law that they filed an 
FIR from which "no inference of ulterior 
motive can be drawn unless some clear 
allegation based on .some evidence is 
brought on record by CBI against any 
public servant who had at any stage dealt 
with the finalisation of the contract". 
Unsurprisingly, the Court asks how "in 
the absence of any public servant being 
an accused" can the petitioner. Win 
Chadha, "be treated as an abettor"? 
Further, the Court points out, while it is 


admitted that Win Chadha received 
100,000 Swedish kroner a month after 
his agency was terminated and replaced 
by an administrative services contract, 
even "in the FIR there is no allegation as 
regards the payment of I lakh SHK to the 
petitioner"! Can incompetence scale 
higher heights? Other details follow. 
The FIR talks of Chadha having been an 
"agent of Bofors for the last 10-15 
years". Yet, as the judgement wryly indi¬ 
cates, elementary maths would show 
that as Chadha was named the Bofors 
agent in 1978, even in 1987 he could not 
have completed ten, let alone 15, years 
as "an Indian agent of Bofors". And 
there also follows the other sad com¬ 
ment on Madhavanism- 

Jaitlcyism-Jaswantism: "No offence 
under Section 409 Indian Penal Code is 
made out even on the basis of the allega¬ 
tions as contained in the FIR." Yes, 
incompetence can .scale even higher 
heights! 

"IF AT all anybtxly can be alleged hav¬ 
ing played any role for finalisation of 
contract, it is the AH Services Ltd," 
remarks Chief Justice Sat Pal. Yet 
Chadha’s association with AE "has not 
been alleged even in the FIR". Was the 
soft-pedalling of the AE angle because a 
minister of the National Front govern¬ 
ment was widely believed to be the 
motor foice behind the AE scam? 

Whether the quashing of the FIR and 
the LR is sound in law is for the Supreme 
Court to finally decide. What needs no 
further evidence is that the corruption of 
our legal system by an agent of the BJP 
— Anin Jaitley — in terms of a legal 
doctrine of the BJP's — the Doctrine of 
Reverse Jurisprudence — under the 
aegis of the greatest Silly-Billy of them 
all, and then Prime Minister of India, 
Shriman Fur Cap Himself, should make 
all thinking Indians (which categorisa¬ 
tion, of course, automatically exempts 
my fellow-columnist, Swapan Saffron 
Dasgupta) recognise that even as Hitler¬ 
ism did not only mean Jew-baiting but 
the subversion of both natural justice 
and the rule of law, so also does Hindutv- 
ism mean not only Muslim-baiting but 
the subversion of both natural justice 
and the rule of law. 

Because Reverse Jurisprudence only 
means the State saying "Heads I win, 
tails you lose." Only thjs lime Win 
won! • 


(The views »)^)ressed In this column are those of its author 
and do not purport to constitute an official statement of the 
Congress Party's position.) 



The HR talks of Chadha having been an "agent of Bofors for the 
last 10-15 years". Yet, as the Judgomont wryly Indicates, 
alomentary maths would show that as Chadha was named the 
Bofors agent In 1978, oven In 1987 ho could not have completed 
ton, lot alone 18, years as "an Indian agent of Bofors" 
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Within a year of 
the formation of 
the hiU council, 
the people 
realieed that they 
were being taken 
for a ride by 
Ghisiijighandhis 
cronies 



GHISINGH IN 


How he rose, w hy he fell 


T he story begins someiiine in the early 
Sixties. A young rilleman with the Isl 
(jorkha Regiment was summoned by 
his senior one morning and rebuked in 
the presence of his collcague.s. Later, 
he lelt the army and returned to his home in the 
hills of Darjeeling, a bitter and angry man. 

Suhash Ghisingh nursed that humiliation for 
three decades. For a brief while, he even look to 
wriimg Mills and Boon-type novels, romantic in 
content but with a distinct message: the exploita¬ 
tion of the fun-loving, simple-minded hill 
people by iheir more aflluent and cunning 
masters from the plains. 

But It look quite a while for Subash Ghisingh 
to emerge as a Gorkha leader in his own right and 
stir up passions in the hills of Darjeeling. Obser¬ 
vers wht) have lime and again labelled Ghisingh 
as a lunatic, have failed to see that there was a 
certain method in his madness. He first joined 
the Gorkha League, which was then fighting for 
the rights of the hill jieople, and went about syste¬ 
matically spreading his message of hale. 

Initially, of course, Ghisingh’s ludicrous style 
made him a laughing slock among his people. 
No one took him seriously. Rven when he started 
talking about a separate stale for the Nepalese, 
the West Bengal administration chose to dismi.ss 
hi s comments as the rantings of a mad man. 

But the officials had clearly missed the fact 
that the resentment of the hill people against the 
West Bengal government ran deep. They had 
also clearly underestimated the capacity of Sub¬ 
ash Ghisingh to mobilise the masses. Thus, once 
Ghisingh declared war against the administra¬ 
tion, the people promptly rallied behind him and 
all hell broke loose. 

The rest, of course, is history. For three long 
years, Ghisingh’s Gorkha National Liberation 
Front (GNLF) waged a violent battle with the 
security forces, forcing the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment and the Centre to come to the negotiating 
table. Ghisingh, subsequently, scaled down his 
demands and accepted a hill council with a 
degree of autonomy as a compromise. And three 
years back, Ghisingh look over as the chairman 
of the Darjeeling Gorkha Hill Council proclaim¬ 
ing that the Nepalese were at last masters of their 
own destiny. 

But a year into Ghisingh’s rule, the people, 
who had solidly backed their leader during the 


difficult days of the struggle, realised that they 
were actually being taken for a ride. True, funds 
flowed in, but they were mo.slly being used — 
not for the development of the hi)l areas—forlin- 
ing the pockets of Subash Ghisingh and his cro¬ 
nies. And, once in power, the GNLF supremo 
started behaving like the lord of all he surveyed. 
All opposition was ruthlessly crushed and any 
criticism dealt with .severely. 

It was then that Ghisingh felt the solid ground 
under him slipping away. Fed up with his dictato¬ 
rial and whimsical style of functioning, many of 
Ghisingh’s trusted aides deserted him and began 
rallying the masses against the corrupt hill coun¬ 
cil. And when the dissenting voices got louder, 
the shrewd GNLF leader raked up one non-issue 
after another to divert attention from his misrule. 

F irst, it was the old bogey of a separate home¬ 
land for the Gorkhas. A hill council is no 
more than a municipality: it could do little for the 
people because the purse strings were still in the 
hands of the West Bengal government, he thun¬ 
dered in one public meeting after another. This 
lime, of course, the masses were not to be fooled 
and Ghisingh had to c(x)k up yet another story. 

The ‘No Man's Land’ controversy erupted 
around this time, an issue which kept up the ten¬ 
sion in the hills for some time. Ghisingh’s theory 
goes something like this: Darjeeling and its adjoi¬ 
ning areas were leased out to British India by 
Nepal. After Independence, the lease expired 
and nothing was done to sign a fresh treaty. But 
now, since Nepal didn’t claim this territory 
either, the hills of West Bengal formed a No 
Man’s Land. Ghisingh even wrote to the Prime 
Minister asking him to clarify the status of Dar¬ 
jeeling, but Narasimha Rao obviously had better 
things to do. 

Then came the question of granting constitu¬ 
tional recognition to Nepali language, and Ghi¬ 
singh promptly took up the matter to inflame pas¬ 
sions in Darjeeling, yet again. Nepali, he reason¬ 
ed was the language of Nepal, not India. The 
tongue of the Gorkhas, he claimed, was Gorkha 
Bha.sa, which language experts said was nothing 
but Nepali. But Ghisingh kept on insisting (hat 
only a creative person like him could understand 
the fine difference between the two. 

For some time, however, Ghisingh succeeded 
in forcing the Centre to reconsider the issue. But 
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QMsIii^ with his councillors: and 
of the honeymoon 


when his bluff was called, the Rao regime went 
ahead and included Nepali in the Eighth Schedu¬ 
le of the Constitution. 

B ut how is it that u man who was regarded as 
the saviour of the Gorkhas only three years 
ago is today no more than a villain. The answer is 
simple: the story of Subash Ghisingh is one of 
broken promises. And his whimsical style of 
functioning has only made the situation even 


Take, for instance, the number of ill- 
conceived projects that have either been dropped 
midway or are yet to be completed. Among them 


• A proposed air strip near the Tiger Hills, a 
major tourist attraction. One morning, it sudden¬ 
ly dawned upon Subash Ghisingh that Darjeel¬ 
ing needed to be connected with the plains by air. 
This, he fell, was necessary to boost tourism. 

However, Ghisingh did not obviously take 
into account the effect that such a project would 
have on the delicate environment of the region as 
well as the ecology. Instead, he went ahead with 
the scheme without even seeking the mandatory 
clearance fiom the Union civil aviation ministry. 

The result: first, the environment ministry 
objected to the air strip and then, it was left to the 
civil aviation department to halt the project. By 
then, of course, the damage was done: precious 
trees felled and crores of rupees wasted. 

• As if this was not enough, Ghisingh and his 
councillors worked out a crazy plan to deal with 
the water shortage problem in Darjeeling especi¬ 
ally. during the peak tourist seasons. "There will 
be so much water that all of you cati have swimm¬ 
ing pools on your terrace," Ghisingh assured the 
citizens of Daijeeling. Ill-designed and with a 
capacity that could supply water to the hill resort 
for just a couple of days, the multicrore project 











was junked mid-way after experts testified that 
the lank would be a disaster, 

Ghisingh’s proclamations are as ridiculous as 
his ideas. During the agitation, he told his fol¬ 
lowers that once Gorkhaland was fonned, he 
would promote all darogas (inspectors) to the 
rank of superintendents. And soon after taking 
over as the hill council chainnan, he promised 
that he would double the wages of all tea garden 
workers. Of course, nothing of the sort happened. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that Ghisingh 
would one day be exposed. "He had raised a lot 
of hopes when the hill council was formed. The 
people were also solidly behind their leader. But 
Ghisingh himself squandered away the opportu¬ 
nity. Today, he is a lonely man without any fol¬ 
lowing," said a one-time Ghisingh loyalist, now 
a rebel. 

But .Subash Ghisingh is not the one who will 
give up w ithout a fight. Aware that his populari¬ 
ty in the hills is waning, the Gorkha leader has 
once again raised the bogey of a separate stale. 
Ghisingh even flew down to Delhi and met the 
Prime Minister over the issue, but Narasimha 
Rao is believed to have warned the GNLF supre¬ 
mo that stem action would be taken if he tried to 
infiame passions in Darjeeling once again. 

This was a great setback to Ghisingh. For, by 
now' it is common knowledge that successive 
Congress(I) governments at the Centre indirect¬ 
ly abetted the situation in the hills of West 


Bengal. It only served the party's political inler- 
csts to keep tensions in Darjeeling alive and 
embarrass the Marxist government in the state. 
Observers feel that Ghisingh would never have 
become what he is today hadn't the Centre sup¬ 
ported his moves. 

But with Narasimha Rao taking over, the equa¬ 
tions have changed 1 hat New Delhi is interest¬ 
ed in doing away with this trouble-spot became 
appaient after the Central Buicau of Investiga¬ 
tion (('Bl) sleuths moved in to examine the 
accounts of the hill council. Political observers 
in the state feel that this was something ummagi- 
ncable even a year back 

So IS Subash Ghisingh’s game up? Yes, but 
the stale government isn’t likely to precipitate 
matters by doing something in haste. The think¬ 
ing in Calcutta is that the Jyoti Basu regime will 
let the hill council complete its full term and wail 
for the elections due next year. (Ghisingh, of 
course, says that he has dissolved the council m 
protest against the discriminatory Hill Council 
Act.) And, if the public mood in the hills is any 
indication. Subash Ghisingh will be routed in the 
polls. A pointer to this is the fact that the CPKM), 
which was virtually banished from the hills by 
the GNLF, has regained a lot of lost ground. 

But don’t underestimate Subash Ghisingh. 
The former armyman is known to be at his best 
when the going gets tough. • 

A virook $0fi/Pml—llng 


Qhisingh with 
iyotl Basu: locking 
horns once again 


The hill council 
elections are due 
next year and if 
the public mood 
in the hills is any 
indication, 
Subash Ghisingh 
should be easily 
defeated 
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INTERVIEW 


"In polHics, 
aAtihides 
seldom 
chai^" 

Bal Thackeray on the Shiv Sena, 
Maharashtra and India’s problems 


INTERVIEWED BY RANVIR NAYAR/B OMBAY 

The scene is like any oUwr on a late morning outside RaJ 
Thackeray's house at Ka/anatiar in north-west Romhaw 
The verandah of the house is occupied h\ an assorted 
i^roup of followers — middle-ilass Maharashtrian men 
and women — all w aitini^ to have a darshan w ith the Slav 
Sena chief 

Thackeray .spoke to SoNtiS) about his pa/iv — its past 
and the future — and his heliejs and solutions foi India. 
Follow ing are excerpts from the interview. 

Si ND.W: What do you have to say about the Sangli 
affair? 

[At a mectint; at Sangli, in Maharashtra, Thackeray 
reportedly alleged that B.R. Ambedkarhad been a stcKi- 
ge of the Ni/am of Hyderabad]. 

Bal Thackeray: Who are the people making these allegii- 
tions? The Janata Dal? What is the stains ol that parly in 
Maharashtra today? They all are miishixx^ms They aie 
here today, but onee the monsoon is over, they will also dis¬ 
appear Hence, in order to remain in the public n lew and in 
an attempt to save their parly iVom total disintegration, 
these people have to find issues. It they don't find them, 
then they haNC to create them. 

I have already said that so tar I have never made a state¬ 
ment that 1 would later have to retract, and 1 maintain that 
All this is part of a game plan of some of these parlies and 
ihey^iire gaining cheap publicity at my expense 

Q: These parties have met the chief minister (Sudha- 
karrao Naik), who has said that he would initiate 
action if there Is a case against you. Do you think that 
the government will prosecute you? 

A: It is up to the chief minister himself. Let him examine 
the facts of the case and come to a decision as to w hether or 
not he should prosecute me I know what the law is and I 
have to operate within those limits. There is no separate 
law for Bal Thackeray. 


Q: But do you think that the government is serious in 
prosecuting you? There are already two cases pending 
against you for quite some time now and those files still 
haven't been cleared. 

A: Those ca.ses will keep pending. Lingering in old stora¬ 
ge. That is the best policy of a democracy — to pul every 
issue in cold storage. What can the government do in this 
case ? They cannot ask the courts to expedite the matter. 

Q: Do you believe in democracy? 

A: Is there democracy in this country? it never existed in 
our country. There has only been autocracy right from ijic 
days of Jawaharlal Nehru. After 45 years of independence, 
people still have to queue for essentials like kerosene and 
food supplic.s. There are no travel facilities for the masses 
and roads are bad. People are living in darkness here. 

My idea of dcimKracy is what prevailed in Maharashtra 
400 years ago, during the rule of Shivaji. You call this a 
democracy solely because we have elections? And what 
sort of elections? Till today, even a fairly affluent middle- 
class person cannot afford (o contest elections - let alone 
the poor masses. 

Q: What is the alternative? 

A: I have spoken of an alicrnaiivc. I met w ith some Cabi¬ 
net ministers in New Delhi and this idea has lound favour 
with them We need to change the system. We should have 
parlies rather than individuals fighting these elections. 
Then the elected party can chtH^sc its Cabinet by attracting 
the best available talent in the country. You can actually 
get the cicam of society to be itnoivcd w ith the running of 
the country 

Foi example, a bootlegger, who has a lot of money and 
muscle, gels elected to Parliament. If w'c reform the sys¬ 
tem. then not only will it be less expensive, but also we can 
get g(K)d people for administration 

Q: What is the state of your party? 

A: When you (journalists) want to bring someone up, you 
say his fortunes are rising Otherwise you will blast him 
and say he is finished. On what basis are you talking of my 
party's fall'^ Lixik at the voting percentage (luring the last 
municipal elections The Congress(I) ak^ng with the 
Republican Party of Indias (RPI) got about ten lakh votes, 
while my party, on its own, got about 9.5 lakh voles. So 
can you w rite off my party now? Indira Gandhi was writt¬ 
en of! by everyone after the 1977 elections. Did she not 
stage a comeback in 1980? Why should I give up. 

Q: What about the split in the party? 

A: Upheavals arc bound to be there in any party that has sur¬ 
vived for so many years . While selecting our candidates 
for the last elections, we were not able to sei them pro¬ 
perly. And hence most of our candidates, especially those 
from the Marathw ada and Vidarbha regions of the state, 
were actually disenchanted people from the erstw hile Con- 
gress(S) led by Sharad Paw'ar or by socialists This is why 
they had left us But besides that lot. the patty is pretty 
united. Chhagan Bhujbal had n(^ihing against the Shiv 
Sena per se. It was a result of the feud that he had with 
Manohar Joshi over being made the leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the state Assembly. 
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"Sudhakarrao Naik 
has not got the time to 
perform his duties. No 
one is able to say which 
side New Delhi is 
tilting towards. This 
balancing act keeps 
Naik offthe hook. He 
does not have the 
guarantee that he will 
be there till his term is 
complete" 


After all, one cannot go on staling these positions to 
please someone or the other in the party. He should have 
accepted the decision. 

Q: What about your successors in the party? It is often 
said that the second-string leadership in the Sena is 
deeply split and that the party would disintegrate after 
you left. 

A: Where is the* question of people being happy or 
unhappy with the party? If they do not like it, they can get 
out. There is no split in the second or even the third-.slring 
leadership of the Sena. All the leaders are content to be in 
the party and they will slay that way. The masses are still 
with us and there is no reason to be gloomy about the pros¬ 
pects of the party. 

Q: How do you rate the performance of Sudhakarrao 
Naik as chief minister? 

A: The poor man has not got time to perform his duties. No 
one is able to say which side New Delhi is tilling towards. 
This balancing act keeps Naik off the hook. He does not 


have the guarantee mat he will be there till his term is 
complete. 

Q: Will you ever re-establish ties with the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP)? 

A: I still have some good friends in the party. However, 
my relations are only with individuals and not with the par¬ 
ty. But I realise that my work of uniting the Hindus of this 
country against pro-Pakistan Muslims will require the sup¬ 
port of all like-minded parlies. 

But as far as the alliance in the elections goes, that will 
entirely depend upon the situation. For example, in the last 
elections too, they wanted to hog the maximum number of 
seats without realising whether their candidate was strong 
enough in that ward or not. They were asking for loo much. 
As a result, we could not reach an understanding and this 
led to the Congress(I) victory in the elections. 

Future alliances will depend on whether the BJP still 
has the same attitude or not. But my experience is that in 
politics, attitudes seldom change. • 
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THE SULTAN 

COMES A’ CALUNG 


The world's richest man, the ruler of Brunei, makes an 
enigmatic trip to India 


W hen his daughter turn¬ 
ed 11, the man who is 
said to be the world's 
richest, decided to 
throw a party. He 
booked an entire floor of the posh Cla- 
ridge's Hotel in London and renovated it 
to replicate Lewis Carrol's Wonderland, 
complete with a caterpillar smoking a 
pipe on a giant mushroom. 

The Sultan of Brunei may not have 
come laden with such treats for the Indi¬ 
ans during his first-ever visit to this 
country, but as far as the government is 
concerned, the Sultan — his real name 
is, hold your breath, Kebawah Duli 
Yang Maha Mulia Paduka Seri Bagina 
Sultan Hassanlal Bolkiah Muizzaddin 
Waddaulah—could possibly be just the 
sort of sugar daddy this cash-strapped 
country is looking for. 

Ostensibly at least, the Sultan of Bru¬ 
nei was in New Delhi to explore areas of 
bilateral cooperation in the present con¬ 
text of economic liberalisation. He had 
been invited to visit the country by for¬ 
mer Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi as far 
back as 1986 when the two had met at 
the Commonwealth Heads of Govemn- 
ment Meeting (CHOGM) in Vancouver. 
A formal invitation followed a year later 
and the Sultan was said to have been 
very keen to visit India. 

So far so good. But what intrigued 
political circles in the capital most of last 
week, when the Sultan finally showed 
up, was why he had suddenly decided to 
honour a five-year-old invitation. 
Moreover, although the purpose of the 
visit was to thrash out areas of economic 
cooperation, the Sultan did not bring 
along his brother, the finance minister of 
Brunei. And our own Manmohan Singh 
was, of course, out of the country tour¬ 
ing UK and Washington with the prover¬ 
bial begging bowl in hand. 

From the Indian point of view, the Sul¬ 


tan's visit came not a moment too late as 
it is no secret that the country desperate¬ 
ly needs the sort of foreign investment 
which the world's richest man in the 
world would easily be able to pfovide. 
But what was in it for the Sultan? The 
tongues immediately began to wag. Had¬ 
n't Chandra Swami once bragged that he 
was the 'spiritual guru' of the Sultan? 
And wasn't it a fact that the Swami and 
the Sultan were buddies introduced to 
each other in the early Eighties by a 
Swiss racketeer called Enrique Zobel? 

But this time round, Chandra Swami 
was not even in the country during the 
Sultan's state visit. He had left for Lon¬ 
don two days before the Sultan arrived 
and returned only two days after he had 



Chandra Swami, who had 
once bragged that he was 
the ^spiritual guru’ of the 
Sultan of Brunei, was 
nowhere to be seen during 
the latter’s visit to India 


left for Islamabad. Sources say that 
Chandra Swami vamoosed at the Prime 
Minister's personal request and hasn't 
even been on talking terms with the Sul¬ 
tan since the last five years. 

I f Fortune magazine is to believed, the 
Sultan of Brunei's personal wealth is 
e.stimated to be US $37 billion. Which 
means that he has access, through credit 
and other means, to US $ 150 billion — a 
sum equivalent roughly to the Ninth 
Plan allocations in India. 

Tales of his Arabian Nights-iype 
wealth abound. He lives in the largest 
palace in the world, the Istana Nurul 
Imam, and visitors talk of not just the 
marble and onyx, but also the fabulous 
diamond-studded Rolex watches doled 
out as gifts to in.significant guests 
(others get pieces of jewellery in aciord- 
ance with their importance). An unoffici¬ 
al biography by James Bartholomew 
talks of the 51,490 light fittings in his 
palace. A nifty calculation by Bartholo¬ 
mew reveals that if one bulb was to last a 
year, a servant would change 200 bulbs 
a day and be indefinitely employed 
doing just this job. 

In India, the Sultan's second wife, 
Pengiran Mariam Abdul Aziz — a for¬ 
mer stewardess with the national Brunei 
airlines and his official escort for this 
trip—took lime off to do a little market¬ 
ing from a shop near the Qutb Minar. 
Among the gocxls picked up by her and 
despatched to Rashtrapati Bhavan for 
final approval included a pure gold 
/ne<’nf 7 -work attardani (price: US 
$1,00,000), a diamond and ruby ring 
(price: US $10,000) and a jamevaor 
prayer rug (US $6,000). Her Royal High¬ 
ness, it is said, doesn't care too much for 
jewellery but is not averse to accepting a 
little trinket every now and then from 
her husband. Rubies and diamonds are 
said to be her favourite stones. 
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But all this is mere trivia when one 
takes into account the recent purchases 
of the King of Brunei. They include Cali- 
fomia*s legendary Beverly Hills Hotel, 
bought from tycoon Marvin Davis for a 
reported sum of US $185 million in 
1987. Two years earlier, he had taken 
control of England's finest hotel, the 
Dorchester, for 600 million sterling 
pounds because the Sultan believed that 
he was conceived there. He then spent 
another 300 million pounds to renovate 
the 56-year-old hotel. 

But it was the controversial sale of the 
House of Fraser that gave the Sultan an 
image of an upstart nouveau riche ruler* 
with more cash than he could possibly 
spend. It was Chandra Swami who had 
introduced the Sultan to Egyptian busi¬ 
nessman Mohammad A1 Fayed in the 
early Eighties. If Tiny Rowland — the 


One theory doing the 
rounds is that the Sultan 
was testing out the waters 
in the South Asian region 
in the event of a coup in 
Brunei. And he is said to 
be impressed by the 
manner in which India 
defeated the attempted 
coup in Maldives in 1988 

owner of London’s The Ohser\>er news¬ 
paper and of the multinational conglo¬ 
merate Lonrho with mining interests in 
South Africa, Zambia, Uganda and Tan¬ 
zania — is to believed, the sale of the 
House of Fraser for 1.2 billion pounds to 
the Al Fayed brothers was effected 
through the Sultan’ s secret funds slash¬ 
ed away in Europe. Rowland was so 
incensed with the sale that he launched a 
vilification campaign through the 
columns of his newspaper to expose the 
nefarious connections of an internation¬ 
al cartel of operators comprising 
Chandra Swami, Al Fayed, Adnan Kha- 
shoggi and the Sultan. 

Until the sale of the House of Fraser, 
the Sultan wasn’t too wary of the god- 
man, who had a criminal record in India. 
The rot had set in and the Sultan finally 
broke relations with Chandra Swami. 
Just how much things had cooled off is 
evident by the fact that, leave aside the 
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Swami, noiie of his acolytes were seen 
anywhere near the Sultan during the 
four-day visit. According to one ver¬ 
sion, Subramanian Swamy had to lobby 
hard to get himself invited to the Presi¬ 
dent's banquet thrown in honour of the 
Sultan. 

The report claimed that all of Swa- 
my’s efforts to get a private audience 
with the Sultan came to nought, but ano¬ 
ther source says that Swamy did meet 
the Sultan for 15 minutes just before the 
latter dashed off to Agra to spend a day. 
Swamy, says the source, fried to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Sul¬ 
tan and Chandra Swami, but the former 
it is said is far wiser and more wary than 
what he once was. Swamy himself left 
for Europe soon after his reported meet¬ 
ing and was unavailable for comment. 

T he Sultan's seemingly endless weal¬ 
th comes from oil and oil-based 
industries. Brunei is the world's largest 
source of 'champagne' crude, a high 
quality aviation fuel used mainly for Tir¬ 
ing rockets. And Brunei's national 
assets are the Sultan's personal wealth. 
The net income of the Sultan is estimat¬ 
ed to be US $ 2 billion a year. 

Halt of this goes straight into Bru¬ 
nei's national exchequer, while the 
other half is shared by the Sultan's fami¬ 
ly. Obviously then, Brunei’s 2.3 lakh 
citizens enjoy one of the highest per capi¬ 
ta incomes anywhere in the world. There 
IS free education and health care for all. 



along with such goodies as subsidised 
housing. 

Although there are no elections in Bru¬ 
nei, there have been no reports of wide¬ 
spread human rights abuse and there 
seems to be every indication that there is 
genuine support for the monarchy. Yet, 
the Sultan is obviously not taking any 
chances and dissident activities are simp- I 


ly not tolerated in his country. Several 
years ago, for instance, a group of 
expatriate workers from Kerala tried to 
set up a trade union. They were prompt¬ 
ly deported and for years after that, anyo¬ 
ne from Kerala was turned away by 
immigration officials. 

In January 1988, the Sultan faced 
what was probably one of his gravest 


The enigma 

was this Sultan here? 


T heoffici«l version is that Rj^iv 
Oandhi invited the Sultan in 1986 
and the busy billionaire has only Just 
Ibund the time to accept the 
ilfeMtation. 

^t nobody really believes this. 
Hie following theories are offered. 

HwSoltan has fallen out with his 
prob^, Oundni Swami, who scuiri- 
eddboad wl^ he heard of the royal 
.foddty. 

,Theii^w4B foe Sultan’s way of 
“ngltdiforthathe wiifoed to esta> 
adfaiciialatioiishi^ «rifo India 


without the iiitereessioD of the 
Swmni. 

hwMNMianlvM 



lUa iM secret fbat India de^enutr 
W needs hard etunpey. Wehave ^ 
liadfod success in courting foe Am 
W^md foeWetti^ofott 



< "1 ^! hr i tTjiTl 
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V|m OflMCIlDT ^ welcome for the wife of the Sultan and, Her Highness 

I nC UUIIOUIII goer sightseeing attheQutbMinar 


political crises when the National 
Democratic Party of Brunei (NDP) ask¬ 
ed him to step down as the Prime Mini¬ 
ster and call a general election. The Sul¬ 
tan responded by promptly dissolving 


TheSultmsiin^VtidstiQDiiid^ !: 
al crisis ilk l^jtiuflAS^ECkbei^V 
cetqe^ 

wpiu-|!raW%;beii^ jh^ v' 

Ohi ne odmlMnd, bidis is ikei^^ 
«nd.iess;debiaiMihM!. In 1988,1^ .- 
Delhi deiMtdMHi 
ira(^ ik fioepja dth 

lUlooutdbflMCMMvteoeil : 

ally like hkliaii'iwiiciitldM^ 

Mudi 

ediofheftaihttddiBRheiithdMi^' ‘ 
ShamtftwarciiBe^anQMfftriati.'^-- 




the parly, leaving the country with only 
one political outfit, the National Solidari¬ 
ty Party (NSP) of which he is the head. 

One theory doing the rounds in Now 
Delhi was that the Sultan was testing out 
the waters in the South Asian region in 
the event of a coup in Brunei. He is said 
to have been terribly impressed by the 
manner in which the Indian government 
reacted during the coup attempt in the 
Maldive^a in 1988. Although he has a 
military alliance with the UK (a Gurkha 
battalion of the British Army is perma¬ 
nently stationed in Brunei) and the US, 
he knows that should a coup take place 
in his country, India could prove to be a 
powerful ally. 

Ministry of external affairs sources 
pooh-pooh such a theory, while others 
say the Sultan would probably sound out 
the Australians first to bail him out in 
such an eventuality. But the fact that def¬ 
ence minister Sharad Pawar figured pro¬ 
minently amongst those who called on 
the Sultan, lent credence to the rumour. 
To be fair, there is no indication of any 
talk of a military understanding between 
the two countries. (India on the contrary 
is keen to project a strict business-only 
approach amongst ASEAN countries 


and will be sending a trade delegation to 
Brunei next month.) 

T he 46-year-old Sultan is a more cir¬ 
cumspect man than what he was at, 
say, 36. True, the polo farms in Australia 
and South America and the hotels in 
England, France, Singapore and Ameri¬ 
ca continue to be his playing grounds. 
Nor has he discarded his custom-built 
Airbus. Jewellery shops in Singapore 
continue to thrive on his patronage. But 
the Sultan is keen on projecting an 
image of sobriety: he has proclaimed 
himself to be the religious leader of Bru¬ 
nei and was recently seen presiding over 
a Koran-reading competition. 

Next month, the Sultan will be cele¬ 
brating the silver Jubilee of his ascen¬ 
sion to the throne of Brunei. No one 
doubts that he will celebrate the event in 
a style befitting the world's richest man. 
But all his money cannot buy him the 
one commodity he craves for most — 
respectability. His India visit could then 
well be just an exercise in his credibility 
building exercise: the new avatar of the 
Sultan will in all likelihood be that of the 
statesman in the company of good 
guys. • 
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Healing touch 


The Centre forms a human rights commission, 
but will it make the Indian state more humane? 


T he government is in search of a 
humane face. When the Centre 
decided to have a human right's 
commission at the chief mini¬ 
sters’ conference last fort¬ 
night, it was doing two things. One, ful¬ 
filling a long-standing electoral promi- 
.se. Two—and impoftantly — it was try¬ 
ing to silence its critics and refurbish its 
battered "hum^n rights image" abroad. 

The pressure had been building up fi)r 
.some time. First, Amnesty International 
brought out a special report entitled, 
‘India; torture, rape and deaths in custo¬ 
dy’. Then, the Washington based Asia 
Watch group visited India early this year 
and c.K pressed "grave concern" over I he 
high rate of encounter killings in Andhra 
Pradesh and the attempts to suppress the 
anti-dam movement m the Narmada 
valley. 

Human rights has become a high- 
priority aiea in the West, and the indict- 
meni by the two most influential lobby 
gioups m ihe world sullied India’s 
image. fintish foreign secretary 
Douglas Hurd vociferously argued dur¬ 
ing his visit here that Amnesty should 
be allowed to visit Kashmir. 1'he United 
States and Germany too kepi up the pres- 
I sure, rhe US position on human 
rights in India is openly critical and Ger¬ 
many had threatened to cut aid if the 
situation did not improve. 

Interestingly, human rights figured 
prominently even during minister of 
state for environment Kamalnath’s visit 
to Gemiany this month. According to 
officials, the lack of a proper rehabilita¬ 
tion plan in the Narmada Sagar project 
and police excesses on environmental 
activists figured in his talks with the Ger¬ 
man environment minister. 

There is some amount of scepticism 
about the formation of the commission 
at this juncture. ‘Tt is actually very sim¬ 
ple. In the new liberalisation policy and 
the increased dependence on the West, it 
had becdMnc imperative for the govern¬ 
ment to take this step. There is no convic¬ 
tion behind it, only compulsion," said a 
member of the People’s Union for Civil 


Liberties (PUCL). 

Government officials obviously 
don’t agree. According to them, an insti¬ 
tutional mechanism which would apply 
itself solely to human rights problems 
had been under consideration for some 
time and the chief ministers’ conference 
was the first step towards its creation. 
And, while the exact framework is yet to 
be decided, an eight-member commit¬ 
tee, comprising home minister S.B. Cha- 
van, welfare minister Sitaram Kesri, 
human resource development minister 
Arjun Singh, Rajasthan chief minister 
Bhaiion Singh Shckhawai, West Bengal 
chief minister Jyoti Basu, Andhra 
Pradesh chief minster Janardhan Reddy, 
Bihar chief minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav and jVIdharashlra chief minister 
Sudhakarrao Naik, has been formed. 
1'he committee is to submit a guideline 
foi the commission by the end ol October 

T he effort, has, however, cut little ice. 

The various human rights organisa¬ 
tions ill the country are sore over the fact 



that they have not even been consulted 
on the matter. And, while the [X)liticians 
hammer out the logistics, the question 
being asked by man> is how effective 
can a government-sponsored commis¬ 
sion ever be? 

Way back in 1956, Justice A.N. 
Mullaof the Allahabad High Court, who 


The record □ What Amnesty International found 



U'MM ' 


"Rape of wonwn hy soldiers has 
been so persistent that the 
Guwahati High Court, which has 
jurisdiction over all seven 
north-eastern states, ruled in 
March 1991 that women should no 
longer be taken to or held at army 
detention camps for 
interrogation* 



In response to 33 specific 
allegations of torture and death in 
custody raised by the United 
Nations between 1988 and the 
end of 1990, the Indian 
government denied torture 
occurred; imvlded the police 
version of events; claimed the 
ease was ‘under Investigation* 
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The credibility 
of a 

human rights 
commission 
becomes 
suspects when 
the Prime 
Minister and 
the chief 
ministers who 
represent the 
states, 

are the biggest 
violators of 
human rights 


also served as chairperson of the legal 
eelTof the Congress, had written: "The 
biggest organised criminal gang is th( 
police force." Almost 20 years later, for¬ 
mer Prime Minister Charan Singh had 
also observed that the police had always 
been used as a repressive force. And, 
civil libertarians have always held the 



"Police officers were errested in 
only 25 of the 415 cases which 
Amnesty International has 
documented since 1985: criminal 
charges were brought In only 52 
cases. In only three cases are 
police officers known to have 
been convicted of murdering 
people in their custody" 


View that India has inherited a "ruthless, 
callous police force" from the British. 

The increasing number of custodial 
deaths and security excesses in Punjab 
and Kashmir is what worries the human 
rights groups most. Moreover, there arc 
a host of preventive laws, aimed at curb¬ 
ing militancy and terrorism, which are 
being misused to harass ordinary 
citizens. "From 1950 till today, all 
governments have thrived on Acts like 
the Preventive Detection Act (PDA), the 
National Security Act (NSA), Mainten¬ 
ance of Internal Security Act (MISA), 
Conservation of Foreign Exchange and 
-Prevention of Smuggling Activities Act 
(COFEPOSA), and the most repressive 
of them all, the Terrorist and Disruptive 
Activities Act (TADA). "How can you 
talk of human rights and at the same time 
resort to draconian legislations that take 
away the Fundamental Rights of the 
citizen?" asked an agitated Gobinda 
Mukhoty, a senior Supreme Court 
lawyer and member of the People’s 
Union for Democratic Rights (PUDR). 

And, when the state itself is perceived 
as the biggest violator, its credibility in 
forming a human rights commission 
becomes suspect. "The propagators of a 
commission talk from their cosy, cocoo¬ 
ned existence. And, who are they? They 
are the Prime Minister and the chief mini¬ 
sters who represent the states, which are 


the biggest violatorsof human rights," 
said an activist with Lokayan, a promin¬ 
ent welfare group in the city. 

H uman rights activists clarify that 
they do not support terrorist violen¬ 
ce. Significantly, the government cites 
the spread of terrorism as a Justification 
for setting up the commission. The reso¬ 
lution adopted at the chief ministers’ 
conference stated: "The conference took 
note of the insurgency and militancy pre¬ 
vailing in certain parts of the country. It 
noted that in some areas, with active sup¬ 
port from across the border, the militants 
had indulged in wanton violence against 
innocent people. The police and security 
personnel in such areas had to work in 
exceedingly difficult circumstances in 
the face of repeated provocations." 

Home minister Chavan glossed over 
the role of the army and the police, and 
focussed only on militant violence. He 
reluctantly admitted that custodial crime 
I had increased and said, "The central 
government has also been .seriously con¬ 
cerned as, indeed you would be, at the 
incidence of custodial crimes in the 
country. I am quite confident that neces¬ 
sary action is being taken against all 
tho.se who are responsible at the 
appropriate level, but since number of 
non-government organi sations (NGOs) 
have been mentioning about custodial 
deaths, I thought it would be advi.sable 
to discuss the same." 

The grudging acceptance has not 
done much to enhance the government’s 
credibility. And, in some ways, equally 
damaging has been the records of the 
various commissions that had been form¬ 
ed earlier. The Minorities Commission 
has been given statutory status but, 
according to its members, little progress 
has been made so far. Its numerous 
reports and recommendations arc gather¬ 
ing dust — some of them have not even 
been tabled in Parliament. Ditto with 
the Law Commission, whose reports 
have not been tabled for several years, 
and the Commission for the Scheduled* 
Caste and Scheduled tribes. In fact, the 
chairperson for the latter, Dr B.D. Shar- 
ma, had resigned in disgust. 

Will the much-publici.sed human 
rights commission go the same way? 
The question is uppermost in the minds 
ofmosl social activists, but the overall 
view is something is better than nothing 
at all. It would at least provide a forum 
even if it is a question of making the best 
of a bad bargain. • 
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GATHERING 

STORM 

Dissidence in Andhra Pradesh gathers 
momentum as a court verdict censures chief 
minister Janardhan Reddy 



Janardhan Reddy with Naraslmha Rao: at hla marey 


T he stick to beat Andhra 
Pradesh chief minister Janar¬ 
dhan Reddy with has been han¬ 
ded over to Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao by the 
Andhra Pradesh High Court. In a damn¬ 
ing indictment, a full bench of the court 
has struck down as unconstitutional the 
state government order (GO) recognis¬ 
ing 20 medical and dental col leges« 
which charge capitation fees. 


The 194-page judgement completely 
demolished the state government^ stan¬ 
ce by pointing out that the GO had provi¬ 
ded "reservation for affluent sections in 
disregard of merit by classifying stu¬ 
dents on the basis of consideration of 
wealth". The judgement also pointed out 
that Supreme Court ruling in the Mohini 
Jain case was a binding precedent in this 
regard. 

Lawyers, concerned people and press- 


persons in a packed courtroom heard the 
45-minute reading of excerpts from the 
judgement with rapt attention. And soon 
it became clear that the chief minister 
was on his way out. For the second part 
of the judgement passed severe strictu¬ 
res against Janardhan Reddy himself. 
Justice V. Sivaraman Nair noted that the 
GO had been passed only after the chief 
minister put his seal of approval. 

One of the 20 capitation fee colleges 
which were granted recognition was the 
Janapriya Educational Society in Nello- 
re, run by Janardhan Reddy’s^wife and 
brother. 'The chief minister in all fair¬ 
ness should have avoided any assix^ia- 
tion with the decision, " the court noted, 
adding that the decision was thus vitiat¬ 
ed by bias and had reduced the govern¬ 
ment to a "signing machine". 

Within a few hours, Janardhan Reddy 
realised that he had to pack up. The Con- 
gress(l) dissidents full-throatcdly 
demanded the chief minister's resigna¬ 
tion. The fence-sitters, too, jumped into 
the fray. Led by P. Sudhir Kumar, son of 
former Union minister P. Shiv Shankar, 
the dissidents shot off a memorandum to 
the Prime Minister asking for janardhan 
Reddy's ouster. Former PCC president 
and Rajya Sabha member V. Hanuman- 
tha Rao said, ’’The chief minister has no 
moral right to continue in power." 

Janardhan Reddy felt the final nads 
being driven into his coffin. He said: "I 
will abide by the decision of the Congres- 
s(I) high command in connection with 
my continuance in office." Within ano¬ 
ther 24 hours, the Prime Minister decid¬ 
ed to despatch G.K. Moopanar — the 
party’s most experienced troubleshoo¬ 
ter — to Hyderabad to facilitate a 
smooth change of the Congress(I) 
legislature party leadership. 

It should have been evident to Janar¬ 
dhan Reddy that he had written his own 
prescription for political trouble when 
clearing the decision on the capitation 
fee colleges. It not only gave the dissi¬ 
dents a leverage but also provoked a 
state-wide agitation against him. 

Maintains a Telugu Desam Party 
(TOP) spokesman, "The chief minister 
has made R.s 50 crore out of it: Rs 2.5 
crore for each medical college, Rs 1.5 
crore for each dental college and Rs I 
crore for each engineering college sanc¬ 
tioned. He should be renamed Dhanar- 
jan Reddy." Dissident Congress(I) 
leader and MP Y.S. Raja.shekar Reddy 
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POLITICS 


refers to the colleges scandal as the 
"prostitution of Saraswati". 

Narasimha Rao. it seems, had been 
waiting formatters to come to full boil in 
Andhra Pradesh. Says his son P.V. 
Rajeswara Rao, who had been apprising 
his father of the situation, "People 
wrongly assume that he cannot act fast. 
What actually happens to his mind is 
much deeper. He thinks whether he 
needs to act fast or not. Once he arrives 
at this decision, the rest follows." 

Rajeswara Rao had also been inform¬ 
ing his father of the swelling crowds that 
the TDP had been drawing of late. 
Hence the Prime Minister’s pointed 
question about the TDP during his last 
visit to Hyderabad. 

O bviously, Narasimha Rao has play¬ 
ed his cards very close to his chest. 
For no one knew when he would move, 
or indeed, if he would move at all. l.east 
of all Janardhan Reddy, When Siinday 
met the chief minister before the High 
Court verdict, he had said: "1 am unsha¬ 
kable. You can write it on the wall that 1 
will be here till 1994." I 



V. Hanumantha Rao: "The chief 
mlnlater has no moral right to 
continue In power” 

In the event of an adverse verdict, 
Reddy hinted, he would move the Supre¬ 
me Court. What is more, he hinted that 
he would be doing it with the high com¬ 


mand's blessings. Nedurumilli Janar¬ 
dhan Reddy had scratched his way up 
the political ladder and it was evident 
that he did not want to give up his 
21 -month-old seat so easily. "There is a 
difference between legalities and reali¬ 
ties," he asserted. 

When pointed out that there could be 
a personal indictment, a Reddy loyalist 
said, "Strictures have also been passed 
against Karnataka chief minister Banga- 
rappa. But nothing has happened. Why 
should it be different in this case?" The 
reference was to the Karnataka High 
Court's taking Bangaruppa to task for 
the granting to a Delhi-based construc¬ 
tion company the permission to build a 
township close to Bangalore's drinking- 
water reservoir. 

What Reddy and his men failed to see 
was that Narasimha Rao was in no way 
personally involved with the Bangarap- 
pa issue. In the case of the Andhra High 
Court judgement, if Rao had not acted 
swiftly, it would have been seen as the 
Prime Minister condoning an offence in 
his home state. • 
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FOCUS 


This 
land 
is my 

land 



Tension mounts in rural 
Bihar as Laloo Yadav 
promises to give a free 
hand to land grabbers 

T he rice bowl of central Bihar is 
boiling over with discontent. 
Not that it was ever particular¬ 
ly peijceablc, but the state’s 
caste-ridden countryside has 
become extra sensitive since August. 
The upper-caste Bhumihar and Rajput 
landlords are living in a state of fear as 
landless peasants prepare for a cam¬ 
paign to seize surplus land following 
chief minister Laloo Prasad Yadav’s 
controversial declaration that he was 
ready to allow their forcible iKCupation. 

Land has been the eternal boric of con¬ 
tention in Bihar where the nch landlords 
own hundreds of acre's m excess of the 
limit prescribed by the land ceiling Act. 
In contrast, large segments of the back¬ 
ward castes and Harijans own next to 
nothing. This inequity has perennially 
fuelled tension, leading to gruesome 
massacres every year. It has also made 
Naxalism endemic to the polity in Bihar. 

Successive governments in the state 
had failed to carry out land reforms in 
the past despite promises. When Laloo 
Yadav came to power in March 1990, he 
proclaimed himself to be an indefatiga¬ 
ble crusader for the backwards' cause 
and, in the initial stages, his raj came to 
be equaled with the rule of have-nots. 
But in the two, somewhat uneventful. 


years that have passed since, the chief 
minister has not been able to alter the sta¬ 
te’s rural profile. The backward classes 
— barring a section of the Yadavs, his 
own clan — have not prospered. The 



Laloo Prasad Yadav may not 
be able to revolutionise the 
countiyside, but his 
statements have brought the 
vexing probiem of land 
alienation to the forefront 


Upper-caste stranglehold on land 
remains unshaken, and the Harijans con¬ 
tinue to be harassed and dispossed. 

L aloo Yadav had been passing 
through a particularly bad patch 
since July. His ally, the Jharkhand 
Mukli Morcha, had split and revoked; 
pro-Naxalite formations such as the Indi¬ 
an People’s front (IPfO and the Maz- 
door Kisan Sangram Samiti (MKSS) 
were eating into the backward-caste 
base of the Janata Dal and those of its 
allies, the CPI and the CP1(M), in central 
Bihar. And dissidents within his own 
Janata Dal became active as the chief 
minister’s Messianic image began to 
crumble. 

It was sheer survival mstind that 
prompted Yadav to say what lew chief 
ministers had dared before: he was 
going to let the leftists grab land and dis¬ 
tribute the surpluses anipng the rural 
poor. In a way the announcement was 
revolutionary, given the slate’s deplora¬ 
ble record in effecting land reforms. It 
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has also meant playing with fire. 

Is l.aloo Yadav serious? If he is, he is 
going to revolutionise the countryside 
even though it might mean chaos Why 
IS he keen on favouring the leftists? Per¬ 
haps because his own party lacks the 
kind of machinery that can pull off this 
social engineering. And it may also be to 
provide his leftist allies with a much- 
needed edge over the Naxalites. 

In fact, political observers in the stale 
say that l.aloo Yadav is greatly impress¬ 
ed by the CPI(M)’s unbridled sway in 
neighbouring West Bengal, where land 
reforms through the now famous Opera¬ 
tion Barga and the panchayat system 
have entrenched the Marxists in the 
villages. 

The chief minister’s remarks sent the 
Opposition Congress(I) in a tizzy. Bihar 
Congress president Jagannath Mishra 
foresaw grave consequences and deman¬ 
ded central intervention. 

W hether Laloo succeeds in solving 
the land question remains to be 


seen, but his cavalier announcement has 
forced a mindboggling mess to the fore. 

Accounting for all the surplus land 
holdings in the slate is next to impossi¬ 
ble. In many districts, almost as a tradi¬ 
tion, fonnal land records haven’t been 
maintained. In other areas, they arc 
under dispute. Social scientists arc near 
unanimous in their opinion that this phe¬ 
nomenon is rampant in the northern dis¬ 
tricts, and has been largely responsible 
for the failure of land reforms. In the cen¬ 
tral districts bordering the Ganges, sha- I 
recroppers (known as hataidars) are 
merely wage labourers, with no land 
rights. 

Says M.L. Kama, director of the pre- 
stigous A.N. Sinha Institute of Social 
Studies and a reputed sociologi.st: "The 
implementation of the land reforms and 
ceiling Acts in the state is dismal." The 
institute has conducted two major sur¬ 
veys. "Only I ..53 per cent of the cultiva¬ 
ble land has been acquired whereas the 
surplus amounts to 20.5 per cent (of all 
land holdings)." 


I rhere is widespread "oral tenancy" 
— sharecroppers seldom have documen¬ 
ted proof of claims to the land they 
plough year after year. Bihar probably 
has the largest population of .sharecrop¬ 
pers (about 40.9 per cent as per the 1971 
census) anywhere in the country and has 
for years exported agricultural labourer 
to the northern stales, particularly Pun¬ 
jab, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh. 

Nearly two-fifths of all mral house¬ 
holds in the plains leased their farming 
lands; the figure for the southern dis¬ 
tricts in the plateau was 28 per cent. 
Most share-cropping families owe their 
serfdom to cash or grain loans taken 
from landlords. 

T his largely exploitative system has 
hindered the agrarian transformation 
of the state—Bihar’s produce per hecta¬ 
re falls way behind slates like Punjab, 
where land holdings are more fragmen¬ 
ted. Much ol the land that the govern¬ 
ment claims it has acquired or redistri¬ 
buted among sharecroppers, is entangl- 






























Laloo Yadav’s promises 
are farcical 


Says former state MCC secretary and Janata 
Dal MLA, Ramadhar Singh 




Ramadhar Sinf^h, once the chief of 
the dreaded Maoist Communist Cen¬ 
tre in Bihar, has opted out of life in 
the underround. Two years hack, he 
was * rehabilitated* with a Janata 
Dal Assembly ticket by Laloo Prasad 
Yadav. Till then, this firebrand leftist 
had been among the most wanted 
men and, on occasions, the state 
government had taken out *\shoot’ 
at-sight " orders against him. But des¬ 
pite his political status as a legisla¬ 
tor. he remains something of a 
recluse. Excerpts from an interview: 

Q: Are you satlsRed with the pro¬ 
mises made by I^loo Prasad 
Yadav for the socio-economic deve¬ 
lopment of the landless fanners 
among whom you have been work¬ 
ing for so long? 

A: No, certainly not. All the promi¬ 
ses made by the chief minister were 
farcical and he has capitalised on the 
power of the ultra-left forces for his 
own political gains. His government 
failed to give rights on the land to 
landless farmers among whom the 
government has distributed parcha. 
Yadav first divided the siKiely on 
caste lines and later himself joined 
hands with the big landlords and* 
farmers. 

Q: Do you think that the Naxal 
movement in Bihar is at a critical 
juncture? 

A; Some internal bickerings within 
the party, and at the same time, the 
div ide-and-rule policy of the govem- 
meiii have made it weak. It needs to 
reniDve ‘misunderstandings* within 
the party and also among cadres. We 
^have to change the style of function¬ 
ing of "underground cadres'". 

Q: Is there any move to merge the 
MCC with the People’s War 
Group (PWG»? 

A: During my tenure. I had tried seve¬ 
ral times to merge (the MCC) with 


the PWG of Andhra Pradesh but fai¬ 
led. Since ‘scientific socialism' is the 
main objective of both groups, I hope 
a merger wiP eventually materialise. 

Q: How many cases are pending 
against you involving murders and 
massacres? 

A: Tm implicated in as rrtany 

as 25 murder cases; as far mas¬ 

sacres are concerned, the charges are 
yet to be proved. Apart from this, 1 
have been made a co-accused in over 



a dozen murder cases which were the 
fallout of either land disputes or 
revenge. 

Q: Do you think the government 
has Implemented the land reforms 
system and ceilings act with true 
sincerity? 

A: You know, the percentage of kill¬ 
ings due to land disputes in Bihar is 
the highest in the country, ft is the 
government and its agencies who are 
responsible for this present slate of 
affairs. No government can run with¬ 
out the support of the "private 
armies" and the senas. especially in 
Bihar. These private armies always 
support the government, but what is 
their future? The govemmem is yet 
to provide them with land or jobs or 
any other opportunity to link them 
with the mainstream. 


Year Murder Rape 

Arson Other Total 

1960 

57 

89 

296 

1270 

1890 

1981 

69 

80 

339 

1319 

1988 

1982 

72 

97 

321 

1378 

2072 

1983 

71 

87 

267 

1232 

1809 

1984 

96 

83 

201 

1267 

1838 

1985 

S4 

63 

172 

1063 

1482 

1986 

66 

77 

176 

1204 1624 

1987 

56 

66 
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909 

1271 

1988 

71 

77 

129 

902 

1288 

1989 

63 

60 

92 

779 

1090 

1990 

49 

68 50 656 886 

1991 

73 

iiiiJIHil 

878 

1146 

1992* 

97 

34 


567 

765 

*(UptoJuly) 


ed in litigation. And the /amindaii sys¬ 
tem — abolished through legislation 
back in 1949 (Bihar was among the first 
slate's todoso)~lhrivesinits new garb. 

In the late Sixties and throughout the 
Seventies, increasing numbers of sha¬ 
recroppers and landless peasants in rural 
Bihar were taking to land grabbing h'or 
hundreds of thousands of them, it was 
the only way to human dignity, the other 
option being migration as coniract labou¬ 
rers to the north 

Naxaliie groups m Andhra I^adesh. 
till they were lormally banned m May 
this year, would organise one land grab a 
day. In Bihar, the phenomenon owes its 
seed to the stale’s long history of agrari¬ 
an reforms campaigns Geneialions of 
social and economic exploitation attract¬ 
ed militant Maoist groups to launch 
underground actisities m the ecniral 
Bihar disiriel of Bhojpiir at the beginn¬ 
ing of the Seventies. Simultaneously, 
the Samajwadi Socialist Party fSSP) and 
IheCommunisl Party of India(C'PI) laun¬ 
ched separate land grabbing campaigns. 

Undoubtedly, the threats of another 
land-grab campaign has transform- j 
ed the countryside mit> a \eriiable tinder 
box where clashes between arned sym- 
paihiser> of Naxaliic groups and pnvaie 
armies of big landlords have kept taking 
an increasing toll in hunmn lives And 
now. It is feaicd, the violence might 
escalate. • 

ShivBMith Jha/Patna 
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The thrill of change. A tribute to time. 


NEEM: When the contemporary 
makes peace with the classic. The effM is 
natural. But electric. Just one of 47 select 
RangoK shades. Light to deep. 


THE RICH MATT ACRYLIC EMULSION. ENDURING APPEAL TIMELESS VALUES. 
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OPLE GOD FORGOT 



Imran Khan: ditappointing the ladies 




MO RECOMMENDS 


Over the 
years one 
has come to associate 
Imran Khan with heroic 
feats on the field, sex 
appeal off it and balanced 
thinking at all times. But 
lately, perhaps because he 
is overwrought by the 
task of raising funds for 
the ideal cancer hospital 
in Lahore, the charismatic 
cricketer finds himself 
enmeshed in more con¬ 
troversies than he can 
handle. 

And the latest one isn’t 
likely to increase his popu¬ 
larity with the ladies. Not 
that the Khan is actually 
worrying. 

Down in South Africa, 
Imran chose the strangest 
of venues to host a fund¬ 
raising banquet; the hall 
of an organisation which 
closes its doors to non- 
Muslims and women. 

Of course, the great 
man professed to be 
"shocked" when he learnt 
of the rules, but clearly, he 
didn't think they were the 
kind that were made to be 
broken. 


cd (you guessed it!) Safe 
Sex. 

With a bit of luck he'll 


Clive him a 
social pro¬ 
blem, and he will turn it 
into a song. Much hyped 
Goan singer Remo Fer¬ 
nandes is a legend in his 
own mind for his songs 
about the telephone net¬ 
work (Graham Bell) and 
the spread of brown sugar 
(Pack That Snuick). 

Now Fernandes has tur¬ 
ned his attention to AIDS. 
In an effort to preach the 
virtues of safe sex. India’s 


even have pulled off a real 
answer to Kylie Minogiie coup and found a new 
has recorded a song entiti- tune for it for a change. 

Remo Femandee: today’s message 



A 

PRESIDENT 

REMEMBERS 

tic schedules, ex- 
President R. Venkatara- 
man is unlikely to resign 
himself to the quiefude of j 
total retirement. A spruce 
and sprightly j 

81 -year-old, he prefers to I 
busy himself in the cere- ' 
bral. if somewhat predic¬ 
table. activity of writing 
his memoirs. 

With his experience on 
the job as the de jure head 
of the Indian republic. 


4 ^- / 


R. Vonfcataraman: 
his side of the picture 

Venkataraman feels that 
he can assemble enough 
material to come up with a 
readable manuscript. 
Needless to add. he'll also 
be availing of the opportu¬ 
nity to give his side of the 
picture on some con¬ 
troversies that arose dur¬ 
ing his tenure. 

Will he have a ghost 
writer? Well, no, but his 
collaborator in the enter¬ 
prise will be old friend Dr 
K. VenkataffUbramanian, 
a former vice-chancellor 
of Pondicherry 
University. 
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Compiled by SHOMA SAHA 


A CIRCLE 
IN A SPIRAL 

HHIIimB It can now 
HHHH be said of 
Jayalalitha that she has 
come full circle. 

From fleshy film star, 
to not exactly coy mis¬ 
tress, to imperious CM, 
she has revelled in every 
role that has come her 
way. Pre.sently, she is stag¬ 
ing a comeback. As an 
actress, that is. 

Not that Jayalalitha has 
much acting todo. Follow¬ 
ing a trend set by out- 
of-work politician Hegde, 
she is playing herself. The 
film, NeengdI 
Ncmmiyirukanyamuim, 
has her as the righteous 
chief minister of Tamil 
Nadu, mouthing a concoc¬ 
tion of pious lines about 
the ills of alcoholism. 

This, of course, is in 
marked contrast to the 



Jayalaittha: round and round 

official policy of her 
government regarding the 
liquor trade, which has 
enabled around .5,000 


liquor shops, some of 
them equipped with con¬ 
venient bars, to spring up 
all over the stale. 


Is SEX NECESSARY? 


He is one of 
the few 
people in India of whom 


Prakash Kothari is Ihe 
country’s foremost sexo¬ 
logist and as his frequent 


you can say thal he makes writings on the‘subject 


a living out of sex and not | demonstrate, he believes 


mean it as an insult. Dr 


that IS no reason to make it 


Prakash Kothari: lotting K all hang out 




v>\'. 




a topic forbidden in 
conversation. 

Not even in a crowd. 
The eminent sexologist 
was the one who organis¬ 
ed the first ever internatio¬ 
nal conference on yes. 
orgasm, right in the heart 
of our capital city last 
year. And he has been 
trying, for the last 20 odd 
years, to dispel the image 
of the sex doctor as quack. 

All his efforts haven't 
gone unrecognised. Not 
so long ago, he was nam¬ 
ed the Man Of The Year 
by the World Association 
of Sexology in Venezue¬ 
la. Now, the Asian Federa¬ 
tion of Sexology has nam¬ 
ed him the Sexologist Of 
Asia in a seminar held at 


Star on 

THE RISE 

flgmill Bangalore-b- 
ffinHH ased Gujara¬ 
ti Mahesh Dattani is the 
playwright to be watched. 
His Twinkle Tara —a 
play which presented the 
sexual discrimination 
theme from an innovative 
angle—convinced Aly- 
que Padamsee that he 
could make a successful 
stage production out of it. 
It’s history of course that 
Tura turned out to be a 
national hit. It even creat¬ 
ed a big noise in Karachi, 
when the Paki.stanis .stag¬ 
ed it. 

Now it is to be publi.sh- 
ed in book form by a lead¬ 
ing Delhi firm. The 
copyright of an earlier 




Mahush Dattani: 
tha stage Is set 

Dattani play Bravely 
Faughl the Queen has 
already been bought by a 
publi.shing house in 
Calcutta. 

Now, all that remains is 
for his latest play Final 
Solution to be staged. The I 
subject—thcHindu- 
Muslim divide—may 
have been explored befo¬ 
re, but Dattani‘s treatment 
of it will pnibably be 
different. • 


















MUSICAL HEIR 


W hat is it like, being the Prime 
Minister’s son? At least one of 
them, P.V. Rajeswara Rao — 
businessman, cultural activist and sin¬ 
ger — doesn’t think much of the 
privilege. 

Having a father in the public eye 
means an intrusion into even his musical 
career, feels Rajeswar Rao. "If I appear 
too often (on the national network) 
people will say I am taking advantage of 
being the PM’s son. Even though 1 have 
the right as an artiste to try and appear on 
TV every now and then." 

He has released a 
cassette of devotion¬ 
al songs on Shirdi 
Sai Baba and ano¬ 
ther on Lord Balaji 
called Srinivasam. 

And expected short¬ 
ly in the market is 
the audio of a special 
programme of 
romantic songs tele¬ 
cast on Hyderabad 
Doordarshan, sung 
with songstress 
Chitra and with the 
noted llaiyaraja as 
music director. 

The video- 
cassette of the pro¬ 
gramme shows 
some quality picluri- 
sation (the singers 
haven’t been posed 
against plastic pots 
as is the usual practi¬ 
ce with Doordar¬ 
shan). A source in 
Doordarshan says 
Rajeswara put his 
own money into the 
project, but the man 
himself cho(^ses not to comment. 

And as for the quality of the singing 
itself, All India Radio — for whom Rao 
has sung .some 80 songs — puls him in 
the *B High’ category. 

Not bad, when all’s said and done, for 
a man who has as many interests as 
Rajeswara Rao. He may have resigned 
from the directorship of nine companies 
when his father became the Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India, but he still has the dealer¬ 
ship for Hero Honda» Hindustan Cwoa 
and Hindustan Antibiotics. In addition 


This son of the PM is 
interested in singing, 
not politics 


to that, Rao manages both an engineer¬ 
ing college in Hyderabad and family pro¬ 
perty back in the village. 

Pamulaparthy Venkata Narasimha 
Rao married his wife. Satyamma, at the 
age of ten. They had three sons and five 
daughters. The daughters are married 


(one of them in America and another in 
Granada), one of the sons is Andhra 
Pradesh education minister Dr Ranga 
Rao, another, who steers clear of politics 
and is believed to be the PM’s favourite 
is Prabhakara Rao, and part-time singer 
and only semi-active in politics, 
Rajeswara Rao, is the third. 

Though Rajeswara will not admit to 
the last description. "I’m leading my 
own life. I’m minding my own business. 
When Bapu asks me something we dis¬ 
cuss it, otherwise I don’t poke my nose 


into political affairs." 

He is often confused with a V. 
Rajeswara Rao, who he describes as 
"only a distant relative of Bapu’s who 
assists him during the elections," but 
certain of whose exploits have caused 
the PM^s son some embarrassment. "I 
want to make it quite clear that the other 
fellow is not me," he says, seriously. A 
certain Rajeswara Rao is reported to 
have, in an inebriated state, wrapped his 
car along with himself around a tree in 
Delhi recently. "I don’t know if it was 
him," says Rao primly, "but it wasn’t 

me". 

"Once someone is 
in power, everyone 
around him also 
automatically deci¬ 
des to become a cen¬ 
tre of power," conti¬ 
nues Rajeswara 
Rao. Life for him 
these days, he says, 
has become altoge¬ 
ther "strange". "We 
are surrounded by 
security men. 
Recently, we were 
told that someone 
was trying to kidnap 
my daughter, 

Vishala, in Pune, 
where she is study¬ 
ing along with her 
sister Satyashree. 
Every other 

moment, wc were 
given a new story. 
God knows what 
was cock-and-bull 
and what was not." 

Thankfully, he 
reveals, that is all 
over now. "My 
daughters are closely guarded.Just like 
their brother ^ Kashyap, 

who studies here in Hyderabad. Ten 
people go with him to college. Five fel¬ 
lows sit outside his class. But it is import¬ 
ant that we do nothing to discredit Bapu." 

The PM’s family had had other plans 
for him. "Frankly, we all thought he 
would become President of India," says 
Rajeswara. "But then, Rajiv Gandhi 
died and this is what God willed. So be 
it. For him, for the family, for me." • 
PkMmMlymr/Hydmrabml 
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UNDERWA1ER GOD 


| t\ the day after the Ganapali immer¬ 
sion. Urchins dive into Hyderabad’s 
Husainsagar lake, an annual exercise 
that has assumed the proportions of a cot¬ 
tage industry. The kids are diving in to 
retrieve the small bits of steel used in the 
construction of the hundreds of idols 
that had been immersed the day before. 

But little attention is paid to the 3CX) 
tonne .steel structure of Lord Buddha jut¬ 
ting out of the lake not too far away. It is 
all .set to be dismantled by Janutiry 1993. 
The world’s largest monolith is in the 
process of being lifted from its watery 
bed. It has been literally stuck in the 
same place since 10 March, 1990, when 
it slipped from the barge carrying it to 
the middle of the lake. It was to be posi¬ 
tioned on Gibraltar RtK'k where Buddh¬ 
ists from all over the world could come 
and pay their respects. 

Obviously, that wasn't to be. Eight 
people died in the accident and the Bud-. 
dha stayed at the bottom, until salvage 
operations got underway in October 
1991. Many developments and postpon- 


The 300-tonne image 
of Buddha is being 
salvaged in Hyderabad 


ed dates later, matters look a tad more 
promising. Says Gaptain Yogesh 
Kundra, officer on special duty for ABC 
Ltd, the company in charge of the pro¬ 
ject, "By 25 October, we will have the 
Buddha vertical on the Gibraltar R(Kk." 

The Buddha has no structural damage 
except for a partially-chipped left ear 
and some minor bruises. .Says Kundra, 
"Before we slide him into a vertical posi¬ 
tion, we will be checking the gantry for a 
load of 6(X) tonnes." 

Naturally, the five-year project is 
expensive. Says K. Uniakant, executive 
engineer to the Andhra Pradesh govern¬ 
ment, "It should cross Rs ten crore." As 
for ABC and Kundra, "Our cost will be 
around Rs 7.6 crore. But we don’t 
expect to recoverall of it. Now, it’s a pre¬ 


stige issue for us." 

Keeping the installation of the Bud¬ 
dha in mind, an Australian firm has offe¬ 
red to clean up Husainsagar of all its pol¬ 
lutants. 

So far there is no reason to think that 
the plans could go awi*y. Although 
Union minister of civil aviation and tou¬ 
rism, Madhavrao Scindia, might have 
committed a glitch of sorts. As part of 
his recently unveiled plans to attract ; 
international Buddhists — particularly 
the Japanese—he came up with a list of 
sites which would be of particular inter¬ 
est to them. Unfortunately, the world’s 
largest monolith failed to make it on the 
list. Says a state tourism official, "It's a 
glaring omission. We are working towar¬ 
ds rectifying the error." 

For the many hoteliers who have 
invested close to Rs l(X) crore in and 
around what they foresee as a major tour¬ 
ist centre, the sooner the better. 

The Buddha's blessings wouldn't 
hurt much, either • 

PinkiB Aiyar/MydenUmd 
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SCENES FROM A LIFE 


>1 Kiipll Ih v 


Back in Chandigarh, the town where 
Kapil was bom, his mother has been ren¬ 
dered more distraught by the recent tra¬ 
gedy. "I thought God had been kind 
when Cuckix) (Dev’s nickname) told us 
that his wife, Romi, was expecting. We 
started getting messages of congratula¬ 
tions from all over, but then, he called up 
to .say that Romi had had a miscarriage. I 
can only hope that God is kind enough 
again." 

That Gixl has been kind in the past is 
not in dispute. Fifteen years after his 
debut against Pakistan, the Haryana Hur¬ 
ricane continues to rage. It’s been a car¬ 
eer marked with the usual ups and 
downs: if there was that tremendous 
high following India’s victory in the 
1983 Prudential Cup, there have been 
equally low patches when he was sacked 
by the Board of Control for Cricket in 
India (BCCI) headed by Chandu Borde 
in 1984 for playing ‘recklessly’ in a 
match against England. Or, when he hit 
a low with the 1989-90 season, claiming 
only 24 wickets in 10 Tests against 
Pakistan, New Zealand and England, 
They said then that his career was over. 
Kapil Dev had gone kaput. 

Nothing, reveals Kapil, just about 
nothing, gets him going as much as a 


challenge. Years ago in 1981, the then 
captain, Sunil Gaviiskar, had remarked 
that Dev, then known primarily as a bow¬ 
ler, would not make even 50 runs in Test 
cricket. "1 was stung by his remark," 
.says Kapil. "In the very next match 
itself, I made 70 mns. Sunny later clarifi¬ 
ed that he had only made that remark to 
motivate me." 



Growing up in 
Chandigarh had its own 
advantages for Kapil. 
"We did not waste 
time getting to the 
grounds," he recalls 


A fter he was declared an also-ran, 
Kapil decided he had to do someth¬ 
ing about it. The workouts were intensifi¬ 
ed (barring Sundays, he still spends an 
average of three hours every day on the 
grounds — this is not taking into 
account the squash, tennis or golf he 
likes to play every day) until on a bluste¬ 
ry day in Perth, in February this year, 
Kapil became the first Indian to reach 
the 4(X)-wicket landmark and the second 
highest wicket-taker in Test history. 
"Go for 432," was the congratulatory 
message he received from Sir Richard 
Hadlee, who holds the world record 
with 431 wickets. 

No one doubts that he will. 

Kapil Dev Ramlal Nikhanj says he 
began playing cricket because he loved 
to travel. One of seven brothers and 
sisters in a fairly well-to-do Chandigarh 
family — his father had immigrated to 
Corbusier’s city from Pakistan and had 
started a limber business there — he 
says he had only two ambitions as a 
child: to travel and to drive,a Mercedes 
Benz. The powder-blue£enz lies park¬ 
ed outside his office in Delhi’s Babar 
Road as he recounts how he became Indi¬ 
a’s first pace bowler. 

Kapil, then IS, had been chosen to 
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1 Kapil flashes 
that famous 
toothy grin 

2 Kapil with the 
legendary Sir 
Richard Hadlee 

3 Kapil shares a 
joke with the 
other great, Sunil 
Gavaskar 

4 Waving to the 
crowds at the 
Sydney Cricket 
Ground 

5 In a different 
role. Kapil 
playing soccer 
for East Bengal in 
Calcutta 


attend the Indian Board’s coaching 
camp for under-19 cricketers. Settling 
down to his first meal in Bombay, he 
was horrified to discover that fix)d was 
strictly rationed: two chappatis and no 
more. ”1 come from a good north Indian 
family where everyone was eating all 
the time," he says. When he was young, 
his father had brought home two buf¬ 
faloes so that Cuckoo could drink 
enough milk to help him grow as a 
sportsman. 

"I was so shy then that 1 didn’t com¬ 
plain but went out to eat," he recalls. On 
hearing that Kapil had eaten out, the Indi¬ 
an Board official, Keki Tarapore, sum¬ 
moned the youngster and asked him 
who he was and what he was doing 
there. "I am a fast bowler," said Kapil. 
Tarapore roared with laughter. "Young 
man," he said, "there are no fast bowlers 
in India." 

Talking about that incident, Kapil 
says, "There was my father who didn’t 
know anything about cricket but gladly 
got home two buffaloes, and here was 
the professional who thought two ctiap’ 
patis were enough and instead of encou¬ 
raging me, was pulling me down." 

This was the first of the many chal¬ 


lenges Dev was to receive. The rest, as 
they say, is history. 

T he rise of Kapil Dev in the laic Seven¬ 
ties coincided with a general resurg¬ 
ence of cricket in north India. The sport 
of the north had traditionally been 
hockey, kabaddi and fixnball. It was 
Bishen Singh Bedi who popularised 



Bishen Singh Bedi says, 
"Kapil has too many 
distractions at the 
moment and they all 
revolve around money" 


cricket in the north in the Seventies and 
to Kapil goes the credit of challenging 
the assumption that Bombay would 
always rule the game in the country. 

The great nursery of Bombay cricket, 
Shivaji Park, had witnessed the rise of 
such greats as Gavaskar, Manjrekar, 
Guptc and Vengsarkar at around the 
same time, writes Mihir Bose in his 
b(X)k, A History Of Indian Cricket. But 
growing up in Chandigarh had its own 
advantages for Kapil. "It was a small 
town and we did not have to waste time 
on getting to the grounds from school," 
he recalls. 

He remembers how, coming home 
from school at 2 in the afternoon, he 
would wolf down his ftxxl and be out of 
the house 45 minutes later to be at the 
stadium by 3 pm. "A player like him 
comes only once a century. He has the 
sort of inborn talent that Gavaskar had," 
says Kapil's first coach, Desh Prem 
Azad. 

It was perhaps the robust northern atti¬ 
tude to khaana-peena (food and drink) 
and khel-kud (games and sports) that 
taught Kapil the importance of being fit. 
"Offer Kapil a cold drink and he will 
think five times before having it," says 
Azad. Reared on a diet of asli-ghee para- 
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lhas and buffalo milk—the last perhaps 
straight from the udder—Kapil grew up 
in one of the most sports-inclined cities 
of India. (His alma mater, DAV Colle¬ 
ge, has produced 582 national-level 
players). 

"Kapil is a fitness freak," confirms 
childhood buddy and sometime cricket 
player Rakesh Jolly. A four-km run 
prior to practising on the grounds was 
routine. Says Kapil, "I love to sweat and 
I love the smell of sweat." 

So, he can't figure out why everyone 
was so angry when he decided to play 
football in July this year during the 
cricket off-season. "I like to keep fit, and 
how do I keep myself fit during the off- 
sseason?” he asks in .seemingly genuine 
bewilderment. "I like to work hard and 
play different games and I want to gener¬ 
ate an interest in football in the country. 
If that is wrong, then I am wrong." 

Yes, but what if Kapil — on whom 
rest great hopes for India's performance 
in South Africa later this year, followed 
by England's tour of the country the 
next—had injured himself playing foot¬ 
ball? "I am so close to the world record, 
do you think I am not bothered about 
injuries? What if I slip in the bathroom 


While KapU’s 
Chandigarh roots 
remain as strong as ever, 
he acknowledges that he 
has changed. "From the 
way 1 dress to the way I 
think, everything has 
changed. And, I am not 
ashamed of anything," 
Kapil says 


one fine day?" retaliates an irritated 
Kapil. 

Point taken. But what probably rankl¬ 
ed with Kapil’s critics most was the alle¬ 
gedly hefty amount paid to him by the 
Bast Bcng^ soccer club to play in Calcut¬ 
ta. Kapil's allegedly mercenary streak 
has been the subject of several whisper¬ 
ing campaigns and the target of most 
locker-room gossip, though few dare to 
voice their comments publicly. 


"There’s nothing wrong with 
cricketers making money," says 
Bishen Singh Bedi, who once captained 
a young Kapil and now heads the sports 
cell of the Steel Authority of India Ltd. 
"It’s how you make it that matters." 
What irks Bedi is the decision of the Indi¬ 
an players to play such exhibition 
matches as those held recently in Muscat 
and Dubai, or the forthcoming Silk Cut 
tournament in Hong Kong. "Instead of 
gearing up for the tour to South 
Africa, our boys are busy raking in 
appearance money," he says. • 

Even though Bedi is honest enough to 
admit that he never had the talent of 
Kapil Dev or Sunil Gavaskar, he is con¬ 
vinced that both the stars have got too 
pre-occupied with the business of mak¬ 
ing money. "Like Gava.skar, Kapil has 
too many distractions at the moment and 
they all revolve around money," he says. 

Sources put Kapil Dev Inc.’s worth at 
an unconfirmed Rs .50 crore. But even if 
this figure is taken with a shovelful of 
salt, there is no denying that Kapil is pro¬ 
bably Indian cricket's first millionaire, 
far outstripping his predecessor in fame, 
Sunil Gavaskar. 

Kapil Dev is, however, unapologetic 
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about making money. "If a sportsman 
spends the best IS or 20 years of his life 
playing for the counuy and makes 
money* I will be very happy," he says. "I 
feel very sad for those players who retire 
after 15 years and can't even lead a com¬ 
fortable life." 

Leaving aside the money he is paid by 
the BCCI for playing, Kapil is at the 
helm of a highly successful business 
empire that includes a syndication servi¬ 
ce, a seafood export business, interests 
in his family-run timber trade, the Hotel 
Kapil in Chandigarh as well as his portfo¬ 
lio investments, said to be ably managed 
by his business-savvy wife, Romi. 

Started by his father, the Bhushan S. 
Mills supplies timber for construction in 
Punjab, Haryana and Himachal Pradesh 
and has a Rs SO-lakh annual turnover, 
says his brother Romesh. Kapil also has 
a one-third interest in another family- 
run business, Brinsar India Ltd, a real est¬ 
ate company run by Romesh (who bears 
a remarkable physical resemblance to 
his younger brother). 

As a boy, he dreamed of 
driving a Mercedes and 
seeing the world. As a 
middle-aged man, what 
does he aspire to? "I have 
reached the stage where I 
like to keep certain 
things only to myself and 
my family," says Kapil 


B ut in Chandigarh, it is the Hotel 
Kapil which is the pride of the fami¬ 
ly. Managed by Kapil’s brothers, 
Romesh and Bhushan, the 13-room 
hotel has an annual Rs 50-lakh turnover. 
It was started in 1983 following Kapil’s 
highly successful scries in Pakistan and 
England and at a time when the young 
cricketer was being proudly hailed as 
Chandigarh da putter (the son of Chan¬ 
digarh). Appropriately, the bar at the 
hotel is called Sixer, the restaurant. 
Oval, and the banquet hall. Pavilion. 
And, although it’s not located in the 
most upmarket of areas, the goodwill 
Kapil draws in his home town is evident 
in the fact that the hotel named after him 
is a favourite both with truck-drivers as 
well as influential government officials. 
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The cricketer'^ mother 
inspiring him to scale gfidter heights , 


vVeai^ of ORotioR .stteim <k>Wn bdr' 

1 1 fac^ as she fepe8t^y;leinoves her: 
y iifMictactes to wipe-iitirm with sari 
' pt^lav. "It is alt God's grtice,". she sajrs 
■, w'Punjabi, "there are so many othw 
" who are talented a^ hacdrwoixing but 
I don't get the kind .of success my 
; has," Kapil Oihy'.s rnddier U a stm- 

[i p^prpus]adyvwh6»sstiHo\Q^ 

' V«d.liy.4^..sonH:5Uccess.lt,» as-jf'she 

Giicket 

$i|d^al^&1iu» he ho 

,^hhd,a very nonmd upbringing. 

' ’ Ajl, Utot I fed him on was sarson to 
ikil' and tandoori rods, N!pw, 

' tell him tint tshtwid have taken ' 

'. iHdre cam of his d|iet, he turns around 
' Mid tells me, it is the diet that you ^ye 
inethat did the trick'," she smiles. 

.A success he is, but nothing has . 

‘ changed as faras Kapil's life.in Chandi* 

, farh is concemedexcepl, p«rhaps,'.that ^ 
he spends less time than he t^uld like ' 
to with bis mother and the rest of the ' 
hnnily. 

Now, in between tight schedules, be 
takes the morning flight, spends a 
cOuple of hours with his. femily aiid , 

then returns to Delhi by the evening lJ|fhen he was nobody in 

flight. "My Cuckoo is .still the same." ww the family knmw hewtoplanning 
says his mother. "Success has not gone to take up crid^.- aetkaply. . k was 

to his head. He still sleeps on the floor horse-riAilg opa day. sWitttmi|^'lhB 

when becomes here and eats the same nextandtdioipmop.t^duiadij^bnOB. 

food that he did before." he suited .i 

MnmioniElh "My Cuckoo Is still the same' —'i- > . :'- r 'Ai > 


. But there are certain things tlMlhsye '- 
chaingedr-with succe$.s and wbh;tifflie. 
Kapil ean no longer just jump.awaQ In 
any house in Chandigarii. a^' retiirti- 
with the juiciest of fhiit fegen'thbldwns - 
or enter the house, rit&rig; g ' 

honie5totenih>mth'epo,tidatthj!^;,|j^ . 
dalising his family,,.fi^n^'Seyer. 
bothered about' hie;'w|^!o«^/. 

wajl tod pick'^aie 
hunger pangs,' 

door games, ahd'.|^iieje-n;i^ his. 
favourite, but he'.was|ue&y.i^dtoii 
he never gM .i«Hiig6l,' or <|ot into 
trDHlde,"'m!caliv]iiglni6tor.. • ’ 

Adotber thiiiid><i|)^Kl^ abvor did 
was rnam a aiNdyii'. wdii ' 

wcry game;that‘to UKtk part in," 
gushes His niotber^SKpIt ^ to spend 
any n^y «mi|rdtole« like 
kites and m<ubtit|» Nlk^} never. 
.;bougbi these .fjEtys'-^XiiekoolNit be. 
stiil mimaged iocolletsedresofkitei ■■ 
andenoughmarblestofiUaiil^Kg jar ' 
•>>-acollecU<m’MraNikhanj isj^tf very 


' ‘ ■ . * ' • ^ ■ j \ f*". '’.’‘i'* ' ■ ■ 

■ cjricket, dfe ' 

jadly^ hw modiisr 
, keen inn^'nr the 
whhfUHnesh.caihetbPlfh^ 

. Ka{»l makehU.TmtV-T^ .> 

hot .dot),in dw I987r7d^-kiiti^;i^|i;k^: 

: die West; IMtasiL 
the.ijMtch as stovV^ 

praying fiSr'thetooccsS « 

.was.veiy .ieiHw.-All that I^.iddo.w^ 
pray," she' teiAcinben,- ' 


evefsiitee; "Istifl temmbdrthe Prudeti.^ 
‘ tii| <^ip th 


on, 'Tba wtmfd jftstjie tMre'vi^le 
bo^ofu^we)^^1tf.BiEiht^fihe:^^ . 

If^ 

. .-$he, dO^Y gei' intioti titpe wijth 
bst'ev^ minute idle' can spare'. 

Mrfi ifikiia^ spends 
. aniriydf'm^X^'s flin naiK "We get so. 
mai^ fetters, htost-of them are from 
giifs. Uvety year, there are hundreds of.. 
^mkhlSfwKapiiwhichltietothcpholo- ■ 
griqihof Lord Krishna and then remove 
tbaDA tod.k^'them with me," 

' And, id this respeei-KajiAl has been. - 
very‘.lucky. . While'his mother looks ' 

. aflCT these trivial details, his wife Romi 
is the brain behind die successflil Dev 
Foaiuiea, Sayji Mrs^NikhanjisOn 
U a bitodhu; tidlo has all the 

brains and who looks after bis business 
and also Idsbotne." 

K apl Dev^ t^ gives credit to his 
wife, SiQrs to. "Id^'t like to give 
tmnebfilsriiy^^^ 

L'_ ..tf -tkill'.f 
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ri>ffto«(^fiunQJr1iiS9,'there rnision 

■.'.wj-theited."'■■ 

'. iHitt ifbe is'a hoQiel:N;idiy, .wKo enjoys 
oookteg,^ fnahagfng the ho^ An 

in Shim- 

! li' whim $ew ib in^il soiqe' 

discipline, iato her qibringinj, and 
'Eiphiostone-Cotiege,-Bombay, Romi 
was merely 19 when she .inet Kapil 
(who was also 19,,then) st the Cricket 
Qub of India in Bom^, where she 
had gbii$,with her lather and, where 
Kapii hf^ also gone Rtf a.swini, 
Shenowt^sofdtefumy sighiofa . 
tyet l^il ^jitjW8g,;tlt^h»g^ cf a 


uge vbftaiBl apj^nacbing hm wearing 
, what he caiisra "tent' and ujiidahe insT 

Isn’t, wong, bedatsMf Romi 
^ «wig^ of g(^ki% iad was 

exbiiitety fend of oaring.'!! was fasci- 
' luted by sonieeiiie who coifid ulk so 
' .tiwcht Mtaonnich 
, jskysKt^iliii 

"com- 

^hit^ fdhwWce’', with! K^il expresaw 
ijngh,is%e fii»lfQmiiitthcl>8Ckseat9,f 
': Wpw with '^(hreo other people breathing . 
. dowri out necks" and the same thing 
Vas repeated when Kapitprqw^. 

Ihete was a world of difference bet¬ 
ween duir backgrounds. Kapil came 
from Chandigarh, while Romi was 
: from, the more glamorous Bombay. 
Romi’S family was more Itberaf and 
prog^sive and accepted Kapil,'while 
riie.;.Iauer cfune tpom a conservative 
> t^ckgtit^. Sf^ to begin vrith,^ 

'idtisi lie t^lbisr ^ kg becotne.Ksgdi 

i hU fsnriiy into Seeing ' 

ck his choosing 1^ ovyh life 

■ '.V> -V" 

VBig it wasn't long before Romi was 
. app^ited,by.K^i>famiiy. "She is the 
- batt-^w couhi have-got," says 
. Ki^’smpit^which hefsoa grackxia- 
jir has 

■‘W 

- 


. iiitw,h||«ijiltig; 

y'daiepreMilw. 

ej^hk^bai:. 







"A player like 
him comes only 
once a century. 
He has the sort of 
inborn talent 
that Gavaskar 
had," says 
Kapil’s coach, 
Desh Prem Azad 



But while Kapil’s atlachmcnl lo his 
family-run business is undoubtedly sen¬ 
timental, the crown of his personal empi¬ 
re is his own English-language syndica¬ 
te, Dev Features. 

Started with a Rs 10-lakh investment 
in 1987, Dev Features (other partners 
include Romi and former Sunday A^f/// 
corrrespondcnl Lokesh Sharma) has an 
annual turnover of Rs 7 crorc. 

And a list of its syndicated columnists 
reads like a virtual who’s who in the 
media world: Tavlccn Singh, Sunil 
Sethi, M.j. Akbarand Arun Shouric. 

Claims S.P. Singh, the former Navh- 
harai Times editor and consultant lo 
Dev Features, "We reach around a mill¬ 
ion readers. In fact, the English syndica¬ 
tion has been such a success that we 
have launched a Hindi service since 
June this year." Also, since June, Dev 
Features has launched the Dev Features 
News Agency (DFNA) with the aim of 
supplying ‘exclusive’ stones lo its sub¬ 
scribers on a daily basis. 

When contacted by Sunday, Lokesh 
Sharma was unusually laconic about the 
money the company makes. CT/ufda 
hahut —a little bit" — was his reply lo a 
question on how much in the black the 
company was.) Kapil, loo, replied in 
similarly ambiguous terms, saying dis- 
missively, "At least, 1,()0,(X)0 compan¬ 
ies like this one Ihrouglv^ut the coiintrY." 

But syndicating columns is only one 
pan of Dev Features. Market sources 
say that Kapil and Co. are busy thrash¬ 
ing out the details of a business plan that 
envisages the sponsorship of various 
sports learns in the country by leading 
•companies. 

Cashing in on his sportsman image, 
Kapil has also endorsed various pro¬ 
ducts from Boost, Palmolive (his line, 
"Palmolive da jawab nahin,'* has beco¬ 
me immortal in the lexicon of advertis¬ 


ing slogans). Action Shoes, Thums Up 
and then, Lchar Pepsi (the switch-over 
from one cola lo another only served to 
rev up the charge that Kapil would do 
anything, if the price was right). The 
endorsements are said lo mop up Rs 15 
lakh a year. 

Then, there are the company boards 
of which Kapil is a member. He is a con¬ 
sultant to Power, a Bala subsidiary, and 
is on the board of Escorts, advising the 
company on its sports policy. 

In November 1990, Dev Features got 
former Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to 
fonnally launch Sporis Channel, a video 
magazine. The official claim of a 10.(X)0 
circulation is hugely exaggerated, whis¬ 
pers the gra|wine, but a tic-up with 
I .char Pepsi as pan of its marketing cam¬ 
paign has undoubtedly given it a new 
lease of life. 

M ore recently. Spans Channel was 
in the news again. On the eve of 
the announcement of the captaincy for 
the forthcoming tour, bowler Manoj Pru- 
bhakar, interviewed by anchor Mansur 
Ali Khan Pataudi, said that the incumb¬ 
ent A/.haruddin was a weak captain and 
that the team needed a more assertive 
leader. While Prabhakar did not name 
Kapil, the critics of the game were quick 
to shout that the Dev Features sponsored 
interview was unethical. 

There have been few more enduring 
legends in the history of Indian cricket 
than the Great Kapil-Gavaskar Tii.sslc, 
magnified enormously by a headlinc- 
mongering media. 

Despite his very modest background, 
Gavaskar seemed much more ot an 
inborn aristocrat. His aloof, sUind-offish 
image has ensured that, apart from a 
close circle of friends who call him 
Sunny, he is referred to all over the 
world as Gavaskar. Kapil, on the other 
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hand, has more prosperous roots (speak¬ 
ing to Sunday, he elaborated on how his 
family never tried to suppress his inter¬ 
est in cricket since the unstated assump¬ 
tion was that he could always join the 
family business whenever he chose). 
Yet, his son-of-the-soil image has endur¬ 
ed to the extent that he has not only drop¬ 
ped his last name, Nikhanj, but is affec¬ 
tionately known as Kapil all over the 
world. 

Even the products they endorsed were 
so different. The upwardly mobile 
Gavaskar endorsed such pnxlucls as 
Dmesh Suitings while the street-smart 
Kapil put his stamp on Palmolive shav¬ 
ing cream. The derision that greeted his 
‘Haryanvi’ accent (Kapil, incidentally, 
is Punjabi, not a Jat from Haryana, as 
erroneously believed) was a response of 
the yuppies to this small-town lad, who 
seemed to be striving to reach above his 
station. 

"First of all, it’s not a Haryanvi 
accent, it’s Punjabi," says Kapil. 
"Moreover, I studied in DAY Schcx)l 
and College, Chandigarh, not in Oxford 
or Cambridge, so, why should 1 speak 
with a British accent? I feel sorry for 
people who cannot string two words of 
their mother tongue together. I hav(' 
nothing to be ashamed of." 

I It was in 1983, after India returned 
home defeated from Pakistan, that 
Gavaskar was dropped as captain and 
replaced by Kapil to lour the West 
Indies. But the very next year; Kapil was 
sacked from the team for a ‘reckless’ 
shot played in a match against England 
in New Delhi. Facing a deficit ol III, 
India had got a small lead and the match 
seemed headed for a draw until Sandeep 
Patil was caught out. Kapil, whose slam- 
bang approach to batting has often been 
criticised, hit Pocock for a six, ined to 
repeat the shot, miscued and holed out in 
the deep. India was bowled out for 235 
and England easily made the 127 runs 
required for victoi*y. 

Kapil’s shot was evaluated over a 
nine-hour meeting chaired by Chandu 
Borde. The grapevine was abu// with 
rumours that Gavaskar had declared huf¬ 
fily that he would not play if Kapil was 
retained. And. at the end of the meeting, 
it was decided that Kapil had, indeed, 
been irresponsible by playing a p(x>r 
shot. "It was his altitude that bugged eve¬ 
ryone," says Bi.shen Singh Bedi. "He 
had played this lousy shot and came 
back whistling into the dressing-room. 
No matter how great an individual is, he 
is not greater than the game." I 



After he was declared an also-ran, Kapil decided he 
had to do something about it. Finally, in February 
this year, on a blustery day in Perth, Kapil became 
the first Indian to reach the 400-wicket landmark 
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ON TOP OF THE WORLD: Kapil with the Prudential Cup which India won by 
beating the mighty West Indians at Lords in 1983 


T he media, says Aya/ Mcmon, a lead¬ 
ing crickcl correspondent, tends to 
build up superstars beyond all propor¬ 
tion. " rhey were both icons ol their time 
and two too many, " he says. "But the so- 
called personality clash was aggravated 
by the Tact that Indian cricket was then 
going through a very vulnerable phase 
when a supposedly good team was sma¬ 
shed by the Pakistanis in 1982-83 under 
Gavaskar’s captaincy." 

The new captain, Kapil, then 24, had 
the good luck of leading India to victory 
against the West Indies in the Prudential 
Cup final at Lords in June 1983 against 
all odds. However, India's luck ran out 
when the Windies came to tour India dur¬ 
ing the winter. The Carihbeans inflicted 
a cnishing vicK^ry on India both in the 
Tests and One-day internationals. Kapil 
was axed and Gavaskar brought back, a 
fact that only gave teeth to the Clash of 
the Titans theory. 

Kapil, its his critics p<mit out, has giv¬ 
en very little to the game that has 
brought him both international recogni¬ 
tion and money. Farlicr this year, he was 
made chairman of the selection commit¬ 
tee of the Pace Academy in Chandigarh 
and Gwalior set up by the Sports Autho¬ 
rity of India and the BCCI. It IS the sclec- | 
tion committee's responsibility to pick j 
I 12 boys (over 16) from all over the coun¬ 
try and train them as tomorrow’s stars. 
But selection over, Kapil’s involvement 
seemed to have ground to a halt. Yes, he 
did attend the inaugural function at 
Chandigarh and popped m once to see 
how the boys were shaping up, but, goes 
the complaint* Kapil has not deigned to 


practice with the youngsters even once. 

Even his refusal to sing loud paeans in 
praise of Sachin Tendulkar was taken 
amiss. But, explains Kapil, the only way 
to help the youngster is to not talk about 
him loo much. "I would like to see him 
left alone," he says. "Sachin should for¬ 
get about evei^thing for now and just 
work hard. Everything follows if you 
work hard." 

W hen you’ve become a legend in 
your lifetime, an instantly recogni¬ 
sable face all over the country (and 
virtually, worshipped in many parts of 
it) and an affluent businessman by any 
standards, what el.se is there to do? 

Beat Hadlee’s record for one. 




Kapil has endorsed 
various products. 

In fact, his line, 
"Palmolive da jawab 
nahiity" has become 
immortal in the lexicon 
of advertising slogans 


But, given that even by conservative 
estimates Kapil has, at least, another 
three to four years of first class cricket 
left in him (both Richard Hadlee and 
Dennis Lillee bowled until they were 38 
—Kapil then has about five years to go), 
this should be a fairly easy task to 
accomplish. 

And then what? 

"I think he is working for one goal — 
equalling Hadlee’s record — and then 
he will call it a day," says childhotxl 
friend and former cricketer Manjit 
Singh. "Since age has caught up with 
him, he has now stopped concefttrating 
on speed and is instead mixing his bow¬ 
ling. If you notice his bowling, you'll 
see that he has started swinging the ball 
more and is now trying to beat the batsm¬ 
en in the swing." 

And, if his friends are to be believed, 
Kapil has pinned a lot of hope on starting 
a multipurpo.se coaching academy to be 
built on a sprawling eight acres of land 
— six acres of which have been allotted 
by the Haryana government - - in Rhic, 
near Delhi. When built, the academy 
will boast of providing facilities for 
squash, swimming, football and, of cour¬ 
se, cricket. The academy should take 
two to three years to complete, if all goes 
well. And by then, Kapil will be ready to 
call It a day, 

Asa boy, he dreamed of driving a Mer¬ 
cedes Benz and seeing the world. As a 
middle-aged man what does he aspire 
to? "I've reached the stage w'here I like 
to keep certain things only to myself and 
my family," says Kapil unhelpfully. 
"But to learn and to know is every thing, 
and if you want to learn you can do so 
even at the age of 50." 

While Kapil’s Chandigarh rcxits 
remain as strong as ever, he is the first 
person to acknowledge that he has 
changed ‘in every way’. "From the way I 
dress to the way I think, everything has 
changed," he says. "I am not ashamed of 
anything. I am a proud man because I’ve 
achieved something which no one else 
has." 

Arrogant. Mercenary. Political. Kapil 
shrugs off all the charges. And why not? 
He can afford to. Secure in the niche he 
has carved for himself, he lives alone, 
head and shoulders above the rest. But 
for how much longer? 

Who can tell? • 


NamHa Bhandar^/BOmbay and Naw 
Dalhl with Punam Thakur/Chandigath 
and Katan Narottam Tanna/Naw 
DalM 
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HEARD AT THE BOMBAY STOCK 
EXCHANGE 
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SIOOK IIB■TKB» BOwiM 

A CYNICAL BROKER 


■ Hike and run 

he gcKxl sardar has done 
it again. Just two days 
before he was due to meet 
officials of the World Bank 
in Washington, finance 
minister Manmohan Singh 
ordered an 18 per cent 
increase in prices of 
petroleum products. And 
before he could gauge the 
reaction, he caught the first 
night out to London, on his 
way to the United States. 

'Fhe hike is inevitable. 
While kerosene has been 
spared, petrol prices have 
been increased by 7.4 per 
cent. This will hurt car and 
scooter-owners, but the 



out 

impact will not be passed on 
to other sectors of the 
economy. It is the 22 percent 
rise in diesel cost, that will 
tell most. Diesel accounts for 
40 per cent of the total 
consumption of all 
petroleum products and is a 
vital input for both the 
iranspon and the agricultural 
sector. So, the net impact 
will be a 2 2 to 2 5 per cent 
rise in the wholesale price 
index. The rate of mllation 
could also touch a double 
digit from the comfoilable 
figure of 7.8 percent, last 
week. 

So why did Singh push up 
the prices? 

He didn't have a choice. 
When he prepared the 


1992-93 budget, he expected 
a surplus of Rs 8(X) crore in 
the oil pool account. This is 
strange because since 
1989-90, the country has 
only seen a delicil. This is- 
because international prices 
rose faster than domestic 
ones, forcing the 
govenimenl to subsidise the 
import of petroleum 
products. In the next couple 
of years, the subsidy 
increased. 

When the government 
went to the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), this 
was oppo.sed, and Singh 
promised to make amends. 
But when his faulty 


projections showed a profit, 
the vigil was relaxed. Some 
months after the budget was 
presented, however, oil 
companies revealed that 
they were very deeply in the 
red. And when all the data 
was collated, the deficit, at 
the end of 1992-93, 
threatened to be in the region 
of Rs 3,40() crore. Since 
then, it has I'lcen known to 
finance minisiiy-watchers, 
that a petroleum hike was 
around the corner 

The latest measure will 
garner Rs 1,900 crore for the 
remaining part of 1992-93, 
and wipe out the deficit in 
the oil pool account. 


■ Expenditure 
cut 

S hould leave travel 
allowance bo stopped, 
dearness allowance frozen 
and non-Plan expenditure to 
the slates, cul'^ Yes, says a 
committee headed by the 
chief minister of Orissa, Biju 
Palnaik. The panel was set 
up after a meeting of the 
National Development 
Council, held in the capital 
on 26 September. It was 



BIJu Patnaik:tlghtar 
purse-atringa 

asked to find ways ol 
bridging the fiscal deficit. 

The "yes" vdte is 
significant because besides 
Patnaik, there are two more 
Opposition chid minisieis 
on the panel' Bhairim Singh 
Shekhawat and K^ilyan 
Singh And all of them have 
agreed The other members 
arc Bhajan Lai, Gegong 
Apang (chid minister of 
Arunachal FVadesh), H R. 
Fihardwaj (junior minister of 
law) and (. Ranganaihan 
(member ot the Planning and 
Finance Commissions I. 

The committee's verdict 
IS in the form of 
recommendations which 
have been tw icc debated by 
P V Narasmiha Rao, 
Manmohan Singh and 
Pranab Mukherjee (deputy 
chairman of the Planning 
Commission). A third 
meeting w ill be held aftei 
Singh comes back from 
Washington The only fear is 
lhaiJvoti Basu, who IS not a 
panel member, may rcjccl 
the proposals. • 


CALCULATOR 


Ho\\^ the NRI millionaires are cloin^ 

■ Vijay Mallya: Still confident of being able to handle 
his overseas debt, Mallya has gone ahead with a public 
issue and maintains a letsetting lifest^'le 


■ Manu Chhabria: The problems with younger 
brother Kishore have moved into the realm of litigation, but 
Shaw Wallace has improved slightly on last year’s 
performance He has found new sources of Middle Eastern 
financing, so the Hongkong Bank commitments have been 
met. 

■ Rpjan Plllai; See item for more details, but despite 
Pillai’s problems with BSN and Ross Johnson, those who 
know him well say that there is notning he couldn’t handle 
with a little divestment 

■ SwraJ Paul: Has pulled out of the race for the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company (IISCO) but is going ahead witn a 
steel plant m Orissa. Paul is solid, prudent and does not 
believe in leveraging 

■ The HInduJas: Still to recover from the Dharam 
tragedy, the group is planning to expand aggressively into 
India They matter in the corridors of power. Last week. 
Manmohan Singh went to London to address the India 
League, which they control 
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SHIPPING 

Waves of discontent 

Indian shipping companies look to the government for 
preferential treatment 



L iberaliscihoii is proving to be a 
stumbling block for Indian 
shipping companies. Alter a 
decade and more (d recession, 
giants like the Shipping Cor- 
j^oration of India (Sf'l) and Great 
liastern Shipping were CiinfuJent of a 
full turnaround. But the government has 
given new concessions to foreign ship¬ 
pers that have upset Indian ones. Private 
and public shipping companies are ihcre- 
lore asking the government to give them 
preference over other carriers in line 
with standard maritime practice But no 
decision has been taken, so tar 

1heir demand is not unreasonable, 
considering the rough seas Indian shipp¬ 
ing has faced in the last three decades. 
After Ihe boom period ol the late-1970s, 
which stretched into the early-I980s. 
the sector plunged into an abyss of los¬ 
ses, w'orldwide. This was directly caus¬ 
ed by the ten-year-long lian Iraq war. 
that resulted in a steep decline m the tran¬ 
sport of etude oil A number of firms 
went under. 

Indian industry was not immune. 
Huge losses were posted and some orga¬ 
nisations went so lur as to retrench a 
large number of employees Phi s dismal 
showing continued into the early - I99()s. 
The good limes began several months 
later when, in l9^)l-92, prolils were 
reported. Great Pastern Shipping, the lar¬ 
gest m the private sccloi, recorded a pro¬ 
fit of Rs 9^ erore, as against a loss of Rs 
5.41 crore in I9S3. SCI. the public sec¬ 
tor biggie, showed a gam of Rs 9S crore, 
up from ju.st Rs 6 croie m 1983 

But this boom was still well beUnv the 
targets set by the ministry looking after 
shipping. For two successive Five Year 
Plans, merchant shipping was required 
to reach a level of 7.5 million gross rate 
tonnes (GRT). But during the Sixth and 
the Seventh Plan periods, only a figure 
of 5.9 million GRT was reached. And 
then, unprecedentedly, the target was 
scaled down to seven million GRT, in 
the Eighth Plan. 

Pre.senily, Indian ships carry abK>ut 36 


per cent of the country’s entire tiade, 
while the planned target is 45 per cent, 
riiis means an increase of 16 million ton¬ 
nes The government has stressed the 
need to streamline the regulation and 
licensing procedures required for pur¬ 
chasing or selling ships. It has also talk¬ 
ed of an era of total deliccnsing. 

B ut reality is messier. Shipping com¬ 
panies are dissatisfied with the 
government guidelines. Says an official 
of the Indian National Shipowners Asso¬ 
ciation (INSA): "India had ratified an 


international agreement under the auspi¬ 
ces of the United Nations. This clearly 
indicated that in terms of bilateral trade, 
40 per cent of the total cargo should be 
carried by shipping companies of each 
of the two countries, while only the bal¬ 
ance 20 per cent of the trading volume 
should be left for third party liners,” 
"However," he continues, "due to pre¬ 
ssure from various shipping lobbies and 
exporters, the government has not intro¬ 
duced any bill in Parliament making 
this agreement into a law." Shipping 
companies reveal that most of the mariti- 
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ign ships from coast-to-coast transac¬ 
tions in India. Reveals an INS A official: 
"For several years, a number of foreign 
companies have been clamouring for 
some trans-shipment facility on the 
coast and the government finally agreed, 
as Indian ships are not fully containeri¬ 
sed." The relaxation was for a year, but it 
has been extended by another five. 

This will have a direct impact on fore¬ 
ign exchange outflow. There are estima¬ 
tes that this will increase from Rs 3,750 
crore in 1991 to Rs 9,000 crore in 1995. 
The industry is not at all happy about | 


l^lhipping companies 
reveal that most of the 
maritime nations give 
preference to their own 
companies in the form of 
non-Financial support. 
"But here," says a senior 
officer of the SCI, "this is 
done neither in letter nor 
in spirit" 




We are not asking for price preference, 
just cargo preference." Shipping compa¬ 
nies also aver that a few commodities 
like petroleum, arc strategic for any eco¬ 
nomy and should not be given over to 
foreign vessels. 

O ne can argue that foreign ships were 
given Cabotage facilities because 
Indian ships did not have full provisions 
for containers. Indian companies have 
plans to buy some of their own but con¬ 
tend that once the foreign liners gain a 
toehold in the market, they arc bound to 
expand their presence and will become 
virtually unexpellable. And even buying 
isn't easy. On one hand, the country 
needs to replace 40 per cent of its fleet by 
1995 at a cost of Rs I4,(X)0 crore. (The 
government has drawn up plans to acqui¬ 
re 230 new ships at a co.si of Rs 24,0(X) 
crore.) On the other, it requires a huge 
amount of funds for these purchase.s. 
Where will the money come from? In 
the absence of internal sources, the coun¬ 
try must resort to external borrowing. 
But this is well nigh impossible. 

Explains an official: "The country’s 
credit rating is down in the international 
market. Added to this, is a provision in 
the Merchant Shipping Act, which prev¬ 
ents a foreign lender from taking charge 
of ships for recovering his money in case I 
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*!THE GOVERNMENT 
COULD GIVE US A 
COMMODITY 
PREFERENCE" 


P.P. Radhakrishnan talks about the prospects of 
the Shipping Corporation of India 


to survive was to expand and make 
your company hroad-bascd. Most of 
dm compi^ies which were concentra* 
ting oil one kind of ship or cargo were 
the worst-hk. Hence, the thrust dur¬ 
ing the Seventh Five Year Plan per¬ 
iod (1980-85) was to expand the fleet 
and diversify it. In the next phase, we 
scrapped old fuel-gu/zling ships, 

Q; What is the fiiture thrust? 

A; The future is good for all the shipp¬ 
ing companies. At the momeitf, wc 
carry 13 per cent of general cargo, 98 
per cent of oil and about 40 per cent 


Starting off primarily as a liner 
service in 1961, with 19 ships, the 
Shipping Corporation of India (SCI) 
has today become the largest shipp¬ 
ing company iq this part of the world. 
Over the years, it has diversified 
enormously. Mow it has hulk car¬ 
riers, giant tankerst ammonia ves¬ 
sels and offshore supply ships in its 
fleet. 

Captain P.P, Radhakrishnan, 
who has served with the SCI since Us 
inception, came to head the company 
15 months ago, when it was still pass¬ 
ing through a slump period. He had 
to close as many as three financial 
accounts of the SCI within a year of 
taking over. But he was not one to 
lose heart and soon imbued the firm 
with spirit and hard work. Success 
was not long in coming. Captain 
Radhakrishnan spoke to Sunday 
about SCI's future plans and 
problems: 

Sunday: How did your company 
perform through the recession? 
P.P. Radhakrishnan: The only way 


the borrower defaults. All he can do is 
go 10 court, and the cases lake years 
to settle. As long as this condition exists, 
international credit agencies are reluel- 
aiil to part with their monies." 

For the moment, however, the larger 
Indian companies are hopeful that agenc¬ 
ies like the International Finance Corjx)- 
ration (IFC) may be willing to accommo¬ 
date them. Great Eastern Shipping, for 
example, is taking a credit of US$ 60 mil¬ 
lion from the IFC. Says P.R. Nawarc, 
company secretary: "Our projected 
demand for acquisitions in the next few 
years is about Rs 400 crore. To laise this 



P.P. RADHAKRISHNAN 


money, we arc coming out with a rights 
issue ol Rs 90 crore. Combined with the 
IFC credit, wc are also thinking of rais¬ 
ing US$ 100 million by hilling the Euro¬ 
pean market with a Euroissue." 

The shipping industry’s problem of 
raising funds could be partly alleviated 
if it were tenned an export sector. Says 
Radhakrishnan: "Our activities should 
be considered deemed expoas and be eli¬ 
gible for credits by the EXIM bank. Wc 


also need shipyard credits from the 
government, so that when a shipping 
company places an order for a ship, the 
shipyard should extend it credit for that 
order. This can facilitate the expansion 
of the Indian fleet." 

Clearly, something immediate — and 
dramatic — has to be done to bcKisl the 
sagging fortunes of the shipping 
industry. With the reduced importance 
of certain canalising agencies, the com- 
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REJOINDER 

"We have no 
proUems with 
the BSN ffloup" 

Says Rajan Pillai, chairman of Britannia 
India Limited 


of container tralfic of the oniintr);.;' 

However, so far, <wly 37 
of the country's tra^ is teing con¬ 
ducted by ships flying the Indian 
- flag. This figure could i^Hy go up to 
SO per cent. 

♦ 

Q: Wh^it are the major problems 
flying the Industry? 

A: Lack of funds is the single biggest 
problem. We need to raise about Rs 
4*000crore for carrying out moderni¬ 
sation programmes in the Eighth 
Elan period. Of this, we need to bor¬ 
row Rs 3,350 crore. And that is easier 
said than done. The international 
money market is extremely tight 
right now. There is not enough credit 
available. 

In the next three or four months, 
we intend scouring the international 
market for raising US$ 100 million. 
Some of the money is going to be rai¬ 
sed by the propr).sed 20 per cent disin¬ 
vestment. But yet, we might need a 
helping hand from the govcinment. 
Wc don't want a price preference like 
the private sector but certainly the 
government could give us a commo¬ 
dity preference. 

In the meanwhile, wc have initial- j 


petition between Indian and foreign ship¬ 
ping liners will increase sharply. This 
also comes at a time when the freight 
market is looking down because of the 
slowdown of western economies and the 
breakdown of the Soviet Union. 

Of course, the sector is not faced with 
another recession. But, at the same lime, 
Indian shipping companies are expect¬ 
ing difficult limes ahead. Liberalisation 
docs not exclude a bit of nationalism. So 
will the government help with some pre¬ 
ferences for domestic firms? • 

Ranvir Nayar/Bombmy 


Ixist week, SuNihw earned a lotiR 
story’ on Rajan Pillai's problems. Wf' 
noted that Pillai did not return our calls. 
Nor did he respond to a fax we sent him 
on 12 September, in Singapore. 

On the evening of 14 September, after 
Sunday had Rone to press, Pillai sent us 
the following response We teptoduce it 
in Its entirety. 

Sunday: Press reports indicated that 
your relationship with BSN has sou¬ 
red. One reason given Is that you oue 
15 million dollars to them and the cut - 
off date for returning the money was 
29 August. 

Rajan Pillai: Wc have no problems 
with the BSN group in our strategic alli¬ 
ance in Britannia India Limited. We 
have a mutually agreed formula with 
BSN, based on our Sharcholdcis Agree¬ 


ment, covering the issue of financing the 
operating companies' debt repayments, 
which arc being organised accordingly. 

Q: There i.s a great deal of speculation 
about your cash crunch. Apart from 
the BSN payout, another 15 million 
dollars will be required for your share 
of the Coca Cola project. Then, there 
will betheco.st of buying out Ross Joh¬ 
nson. How will these commitments be 
met? 

A: We have not defaulted on any of our 
financial commitments of Ihe Britannia 
group, so far. Our track record with 
Hongkong Bank, which financed (he 
acquisition, is highly salisfaclory. As 
already reported, I am in the process of 
completing the purchase of ihc slakes of 
minoriiy shareholders in BIPL, includ¬ 
ing Ross Johnson, the value of which is 
estimated at 30 million dollars. 


ed .several measures to curtail our 
operating costs. These include 
restructuring of liner services, reduc¬ 
tion of container inventory and closu¬ 
re of several SCI offices abroad. We 
have also reduced our stevedoring 
and cargo handling costs. Insurant^e 
premiums have also been scaled 
down. These steps, combined with 
the reduction in our fuel consump¬ 
tion, has enabled us to cut down our 
costs substantially and post higher 
profits. 



RAIAN PILLAI 


Q: There is talk of strains in your rela¬ 
tionship with Sunil Alagh. It is sug¬ 
gested that the office of managing 
director of Britannia India will now 
be dissolved. What will be the new 
structure? 

A; At the recent board meeting held in 
Calcutta on 9 September, an executive 
management committee of the b(wd of 
directors was constituted to lake over 
the day to day management of Britannia 
Industries Limited, India. The commit¬ 
tee consists of J.M. Rajan Pillai (chair¬ 
man), P.C.D. Nambiar (vice chairman), 
E.J. Grinsted and G.H. Makhija (mem¬ 
bers) and A. Chadda and Z. Balliwala 
(permanent invitees). 

Consequenlly, Sunil Alagh has eeas- 
ed to be managing director of the compa¬ 
ny. However, he continues to be a fiill-li- 
ine director in Britannia Industries 
Limited, India. • 

Dab/anlSInhm 
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DALALSTREET 


ADEPRESSED 




The scam investigations take their toll on 
Bombay's brokers 


T he incongruity is striking. The wor¬ 
ried looks on the faces of the 
upwurdly-mohilc securities mar¬ 
ket brokers, shut away in their plush offi¬ 
ces in Bombay’s Nariman Point area. 
With the ongoing securities scam claim¬ 
ing more scalps and damaging more 
lepuialions, ihey fear business will 
never be the same again 

"A few moftihs ago, wc used to do 
live to six deals a day,” said one of ihcm. 
”My staff used to find it difficult to cope 
with so much business. But after the 
scam broke, we manage only two to 
three deals a monih.” He said his firm 
had just charted out an expansion plan, 
recruiting new people and exploring pos- 
sibiiities of diversilying But now, all 
those plans arc on hold, with the 


INCOMRTAX 


CAT AMONG THE 
PIGEONS 


Income tax officials are doing their bit in 
tracing the missing scam loot 


D oes the income lax department 
hold the key to the missing cro- 
res of the securities scam? The 
tax returns could tell all. Deteniiined to 
trace the large sums pocketed away, 
sleuths of the department have begun 
comparing lists of banks and brokers in 
the three Janakiraman reports, with the 
returns they have declared. "We won’t 
spare anybixiy,” said a lop income lax 


(IT)olficial in Bombay. 

The reports make their task simple. 
All the IT officials need to do is to look 
up the profits mentioned against each 
broker and bank named in the three Jana¬ 
kiraman Committee reports — which 
detail each transaction entered into by 
the parlies — and match these with their 
returns. 






retrenchment of a few workers on the 
cards. 

It was never so bad. fhe securities 
market was always a largely Bombay 
phenomemm. An estimated 90 per cent 
of the country’s transactions were con¬ 
ducted in the metro, making it India’s 
financial capital. The business was shar¬ 
ed by some 20-odd brokers. A majority 
of them have been named in the Reserve 
Bank of India’s (RBI) Janakiraman 
Committee reports. 

Once brimming with confidence, 
brokers and bankers in the trade arc now 
downcast and suspicious. Insiders fear 
(hat the securities business will shrink to 
Rs 50,(KX)crorc this year Brokers, natu¬ 
rally, are not happy with this prospect. 
They complain about the way RBI and 



STOCK EXCHANGE 

Other investigating agencies have gone 
about their work. Protested one of them: 
"All the names of brokers that the RBI 
has put in its reports, have been obtained 
from the Bank’s side. They have got the 
brokers' names by checking the deals 
between two banks. Not once have they 
come to hear our side of the story. 

The brokers have other grievances 



Inconi# tax department: "We won't spare 
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I NITIN RAI 


Once 
brimming with 
confidence, 
brokers and 
bankers in the 
trade are now 
downcast and 
suspicious...They 
complain about 
the way RBI and 
other investigating 
agencies have gone 
about their work 



RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


1 They feel that the priorities of the invcsti- 

j paling agencies have been misplaced 
I right from the start. Instead of attempt- 

I mg to trace the missing money, they alle- 

I gc that the RBI aiul the Central Bureau 

of Investigation (CBI) went on naming 
: brokers and bankers involved in various 

deals And m many cases, ii hasn’t been 
established that the deals went against 


the RBI guidelines, they said. 

The main ruling of the RBI that has 
attecled the money market is the bann¬ 
ing of ready forward deals in set unties 
transactions. In fact, such transactions 
were taboo since 1988, when the then 
RBI governor* R.N Malhotra, had bann¬ 
ed them. But the brokers used their inge¬ 
nuity to circumvent the restriction. 



Now, the RBI has enforced the ban. 
Brokers complain that without ready for¬ 
ward deals, the money market is hardly 
lucrative. "Banning ready forward deals 
is not the answer," said one. "It is like cut¬ 
ting off your head to gel .hd of a 
headache. Despite the retort of the Nad- 
karni Committee (which was set up to 
study the securities market and suggest 
changes) favouring ready forwards, RBI 
has refused to budge. If it is not restored 
in some form, the market will just die 
out." 

But the RBI is unyielding. Sources in 
the bank indicate that it is reviewing the 
Nadkarni Committee report and it 
would come with an alternate method of 
conducting the money trade. But when 
this will happen, remains unclear. I’hey 
are overworked with the scam investiga¬ 
tions. Formulating new guidelines may 
take some time. But would the money 
market be able to sustain itself till then? 

Going by the itkhxI of the broking 
community in Bombay, the answer is 
decidedly not optimistic. • 

$sti9h Padmanmbhan/Bomb^y 



One result of this ope¬ 
ration is that many securi¬ 
ties brokers may have to 
cough up substantial 
amounts of money as 
income tax in spite of 
attempts at evasion. 

Often, banks enter into 
deals with brokers to 
show that the brokers 
have suffered losses. 

Such was the case with 
the public sector unit 
bonds. But these losses 
were recovered in other 
profitable transactions. 

The transactions used to 
be pre-arranged, so that 
the banks could ‘park’ its 
losses with brokers, as 
long as they wanted to. 

But now, IT hounds will 
be on the trail of the 
brokers’ profitable 
transactions. 

The IT department will look closely 
at banks’ transactions, too. According to 
the third Janakiraman report. Citibank 


had entered into 
deals on paper only. But 
the department intends to 
treat these transactions as 
genuine and find out the 
profit figures. The broker¬ 
age figures can also be 
found out from these 
deals and ascertained, 
provided the broker has 
filed the correct returns. 

Other banks could also 
be in trouble. The records 
of the Bank of America 
are already being 
checked. The IT depart¬ 
ment is also investigating 
20th Century Finance 
and Sandwik Asia Limit¬ 
ed for utilising working 
capital loan money for 
trading in securities. It 
will not allow deduction 
of interest on such loans 
which were misused and ensure that the 
company is taxed on such securities 
transactions. • 

Atumd/Bombay 





According lo the third 
Janakiraman report. 
Citibank had entered into 
deals on paper only 

aWK OF AMERICA 

The records of the Bank of 
America are already being 
checked 
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AUDIO CASSETTES 


PLAYING IT BY EAR 


After Cl deccuie of losses, boom times for the music business 




usic sells. And how! At 
one time, cassettes 
were at a premium in 
India. What music was 
available was confined 
to records. As for western music, well, 
the best solution was to gel it I'rom 
abroad, piirlicularly in the case of rtK'k 
n* roll and the like. 

Not for long The Indian music indus¬ 
try discovered that there was a veritable 
gold mine out there. And now. they have 
tapped into a rich vein that is begging to 
be exploited - in the best sense of the 
term — to the hill. 

Be it Baba^>chgal with his Thatula 
Thundu Paani, Anuradha Paudwal belt¬ 
ing out the hit songs of the cinematic hit 
Saajan, or even Michael Jackson with 
his Dangerous, they are all selling, and 
selling well Baba Sehgal's cassette has 
sold over one lakh copies and'Magna- 
sound, the manufacturer, is all set to 
launch his new release, Mein Bin Madon¬ 
na. Saajan did a crorc cas.setles’ worth 
of business while Dangerous sold one 
lakh copies on the day of its launch. 

"It’s boom time. Music has never sold 
like it is selling now," says Shoumitro. 
area sales manager of Magnasound. As 
always, Hindi film music is a staple. 
HMV is coming up with a special cas.set- 
tc, Shradhanjali, to mark Lata Mangesh- 
kar's 50 years in films. .Super Cassettes 
has ten Hindi film releases in the pipeli¬ 
ne. while CBS and Magnasound arc hav¬ 
ing problems coming up with cassettes 
of the numbers that people see on MTV. 

Even companies like Time, fielier 
known for their pre-recorded video cas¬ 
settes, are moving into the audio depart¬ 
ment. wSays Anil Dhingra, sales mana¬ 
ger, CBS, "MTV has changed the entire 
scenario. George Michael, Prince and 
Bruce Springsteen are now household 
names." Adds Magnasound’s Shou- 
milro, "A whole new market has opened 
up with MTV. Stuff which people didn't 
even ask for earlier are now selling like 
never before. Prince, who was a taboo 
until just recently, is doing great busi¬ 
ness now." And he doesn’t mean in 
Minneapolis. 
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Gulshan Kumar jW| * j 
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SHOURIE i 

"We created a 
market and then 
a demand for 
this kind of 
{Hindustani] r 
music. Today, • ‘ 
we have 75 
titles and we ^ 
hope to increase 4 
this to 115 by 
the end of this . 
year" P 


J 


JITENDER GUPTA 


T he situation is going to get even bet¬ 
ter with Indian singers having made 
It to Star TV, As a result, Sehgal, Remo 
Fernandes, 13 AD and Jasmine Bharu- 
chd are in demand by cassette buyers. 

But, .says Zaheer Ahmad of Weston, 
"Ninety per cent of the demand is still 
for Hindi film music. Gone are the limes 
when the music of a film sold on the 
basis of the stars. Now it is the music 
director, the singer and the banner that 


HMV company is 
film stars for the 
film music,mucl 


counts for everything." Weston has min¬ 
ted money from Sanam Bewafa and 
Jaan Tere Naam, while HMV has the 
likes of Maine Pyar Kiya and Hum to its 
name. 

Somewhere along the way, a market 
has also been created for Hindustani and 
Carnatic music. Says Deepak Shouric of 
Music Today, "We created a market and 
then a demand for this kind of music. 
Wc were the ones who provided the listc- 
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ners with information. Today, we have of creating this excitement. Magna- 
75 titles and we hope to increase this to sound is going for the jugular—through 
115 by the end of this year." titillating the masses — by plugging 

Pooja Bedi for Baba Sehgal’s video 
With so much happening, it is little debut on Star TV and having a nude pic- 

wohder that the music companies arc tureof Madonna on the jacket of her lat- 

working overtime earmarking areas on cst release, Erotica. Music Today, 
which they can capitalise. While Music however, prefers to focus on the high 
Today is concentrating on Hindustani quality of their products. 



and Carnatic music, HMV is depending *^Phen there is HMV, which is busy try- 

on old faithfuls on its roster like Lata I ing to rope in film stars for the audio 

Mangeshkar and Asha Bhonsle. Mean- releases of their film music, much like a 

while, the battle for the film music mar- mahurat. For Roop Ki Rani Choron Ka 

ket is being fought out between Super they got the entire cast for an exclu- 

Cassettes, Weston and smaller compan- sive preview of the songs of the film, 
ies like TIPS and Venus. The wholesalers were provided with 

"The music industry thrives on excite- liberal doses of alcohol and then asked 

ment," says Shoumitro. "It is 50 per cent to quote their orders. The wholesalers, 

excitement. The rest is met by the music perhaps slightly woozy from the alcohol 

companies." And there are various ways and dazzled by the presence of Sridevi 


and Anil Kapoor, ended up giving larger 
orders than expected. 

But far and away, the leader in market¬ 
ing gimmickry is Gulshan Kumar of T- 
Series. He forced others to sit up and 
take notice when he stormed the market 
with cassettes of Hindi film music pric¬ 
ed at Rs 18 each. He then barnstormed 
the country and came up with new voi¬ 
ces to sing old numbers by Mohammad 
Rafi and others. Although the music was 
nothing to write home about, Kumar 
made a killing in the market. Sub¬ 
sequently, Weston was forced to lower 
the price of its cassettes and HMV start¬ 
ed paying more attention to their Econo¬ 
my series. 

Now, T-Series is moving into film 
production. Says Arvind Jha of Super 
Cassettes, "It is about time that music 
companies went ahead and started pro¬ 
ducing their own films. Otherwise, the 
going will be very lough as buying 
music rights for a particular film costs a 
lot of money." 

Tie-ups with major companies have 
also proved to be lucrative for the music- 
makers. For the launch of ITC’s cigaret¬ 
te, Jaisalmer— in Pune and Bombay — 
CBS recorded a special cassette with 
theme music from films like Dr Zhivago 
and My Fair Lady. Magnasound, too, 
tasted success when it came up with the 
special cassette for Pepsi, selling 12,000 
tapes in the bargain. 

"The business potential is so high that 
there is room for all the companies," 
says Westoti’s Zaheer Ahmad. Weston 
is thinking of capitalising on the success 
of MTV and is thinking of signing on 
artistes for the benefit of Hindi pop fans. 
T-Serics is preparing to venture into the 
western music segment. And practically 
all-companies are looking into the Hin¬ 
dustani classical segment. According to 
those in the music industry, Hindustani 
classical music gives a company a 
veneer of respect. 

The compact disc (CD) boom hasn’t 
gone unnoticed either. Several compan¬ 
ies arc already importing CDs. And 
CBS and T-Series plan to have their own 
CD manufacturing units by next year. 
This seemenl of the market is new an.* 
expensive (a CD costs about Rs 500), 
but companies are hopeful that in 
the long run. the market will open up. 
Either way, manufacturers canT lose. 

As for right now, the companies are 
busy listening to the music. The music 
of cash registers ringing up sale after 
sale. • 

PuMm ThMkur/N9W DMil 
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ENERGY 

Fuelling conservation 

The government, in an effort to save fuel, has decided to make 

energy audits a must 


T wenty to Iwcnly-fivc per cent of 
fuel in India has (he potential of 
being saved. In other words, of an 
annual oil import bill of Rs I5,0()0crore, 
Rs 2,600 crore can be slashed every year. 

To make this possible, the Centre has 
decided to bring out a legislation, mak¬ 
ing energy audits mandatory in the priva¬ 
te and the public sectors. A bill to this 
effect will be introduced in the next ses¬ 
sion of Parliament. Once the Kncrgy 
Conservation Act is enacted and audits 
made compulsory, companies will be 
obliged to make a statement on energy 


conservation as part of their balance 
sheets. 

Discussions are already underway 
among the ministries of petroleum, sur¬ 
face transport, power and departments 
of coal and non-conveniional energy to 
work out details of the Act. Though the 
audit is along the lines of the proposed 
one for environment, the former would 
be implemented before April 1993 
(when environment audit comes into 
force). 

The energy audit has already been 
enforced in Kerala in the electrical sec¬ 


tor. The central government scheme 
would be made applicable in the flcctri- 
cal, as well as the fuel sectors. However, 
the proposed Act is unlikely to be imple¬ 
mented immediately in the transport and 
shipping sectors because of certain 
complications. 

Once energy audits become com¬ 
pulsory, new posts of energy managers 
and energy auditors will have to be crea¬ 
ted, like in the developed nations. Their 
job will be to test and assess every 
energy-intensive equipment and to 
show the conservation costs and bene¬ 
fits in the balance sheets. 

According to experts in fuel mana¬ 
gement, no scheme for energy conserva¬ 
tion will be successful until revolutiona¬ 
ry decisions are taken to improve the 
infrastructure and the road conditions. 
This is because of the annual consump¬ 
tion of 57 million tonnes of petroleum 
products in the country, more than 40 
percent of which is used in the transport 
sector alone. 

Consider the bottlenecks: 

• Forty-eight per cent of travel time in 
metropolitan cities is used up by 
vehicles caught at traffic lights or in a 
jam. 

• During travel on highways, 76 per 
cent of the time is spent on decelerating 
and accelerating, due to roadside villa¬ 
ges and towns. The only solution is to 
create a vast network of flyovers and 
expressways to shorten distances. But 
resources are limited. Experts, however, 
say that an expressway or flyover (or a 
tunnel in a hilly region) would pay for 
itself within a couple of years, on 
account of the fuel saved by shortened 
distance and clear passage. 

They add that the government always 
has the option of levying a toll tax on 
these infrastructural facilities. Also, 
their construction could be privatised. 
There is some evidence that the govern¬ 
ment is seriously considering the last 
option. • 

§Uil90v9imrmm/NmwOMil 
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B ack to square on e 

Peace negotiations come to naught in Assam 


P crsuasi(3n didn't pay in Assam. 
Not all the spiel at chief minister 
Histcswar Saikia’s command 
could soften up the hardcore elements of 
the outlawed United Liberation Front of 
Assam (ULFA). And now. after months 
of laboured talks, the negotiations 
appear to have finally collapsed. 

Last fortnight, the state government 
abandoned the hopes of a settlement as 
the pro-talk faction of the ULFA too 
showed clear signs of going b.ick to its 
old, extremist ways. Left with few 
options, Saikia recalled the army, which 
had been asked to soft-pedal Operation 
Bajrang, the second and largely success¬ 
ful counter-insurgency drive against 
the secessionists 

But as before, the army wants clear 
instructions regarding its area of opera¬ 
tions and targets. It may be recalled th n 
Operation Rhino, the army's first anti- 
ULFA onslaught, was called olf just 
when It was on the threshold of a break¬ 
through. Before Bajrang was launched, 
the army wanted a definite undertaking 
Irom the state government against such 
abortive moves. But much to its dismay, 
this o[K'ralion too was scaled down in 
April, at a time when the ULFA was on 
the run, to facilitate talks. State govern¬ 
ment officials admit that the army top 
brass has been raising this point in the 
periodic coordination meetings, imply¬ 
ing thereby that the troops can do with¬ 
out the political interlerencc that has 
marred anti-ULFA campaigns. 

The army has been insisting on 
governmental non-intert'ercnce because 
it feels that the distinction between the 
ULFA’s pro-talk and anti-talk factions 
has become blurred in recent weeks. In 
the sensitive districts of Tinsukia and 
Dibrugarh, the split in the outfit's leader¬ 
ship has hardly affected the grass-roots 
cadres who continue to meet and plan 
offensives, say army sources. 

Police officials posted in ULFA terri¬ 
tory seem to agree. They believe that the 
professed split in the party was a calculat¬ 
ed ploy to buy time. In addition, Saikia 
has failed to deliver his much-publicised 
rehabilitation package, resulting in the 
disillusionment of those who had opted 



The Army is still unclear about the government's 
real plans regarding the ULFA: whether it is 
going to be a real of phoney war (above),* and 
chief minister Hiteswar Saikia: not quite 
confident 


_ tsxJ 


for peace. The police fears that many of 
them may again go into hiding. Already, 
threats to businessmen arc being renewed 
and extortioh of money has begun. 

Of greater significance, however, is 
the fact that the army is lying low in six 
troubled districts despite Saikia's 
instructions to turn on the heat. Obser¬ 
vers say that this is largely because the 
sccurilymen are still unclear about the 
goverhment's real plans regarding the 
ULFA: whether it is going to be a real or 
a phoney war. 

The only positive feature at present is 
the common people's readiness to resist 
the ULFA’s extortions. Anti-social ele¬ 
ments, lurking on the fringe of the milit¬ 
ant movement, have come a cropper in 
recent time.s while trying to extract 
money from businessmen. The people 
apprehended the offenders and the poli¬ 
ce acted swiftly. 


Ultimately, it is the police force that 
will have to tackle the ULFA. Says a 
senior government official: "In our pres¬ 
ent scheme of things, the army has very 
little role to play, given its different train¬ 
ing and culture. The local police force, 
with its knowledge of local conditions 
and people will be our main weapon. ” 

But chief minister Saikia docs not 
seem to be quite as confident. A section 
of the stale police had worked hand in 
glove with the militants before the army 
crackdown began. Saikia therefore is 
not keen on sending back the anny. 
Instead, he has asked the Centre to des¬ 
patch additional paramilitary forces. 

Whether another full-scale operation 
against the ULFA is at all needed is a 
matter of debate, but the recent develop¬ 
ments point to a period of prolonged 
uncertainty ahead. • 
fmktA. OoSduAm/auwmhaH 
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Sri Lankan President 
R. Premadasa 's visit to 
India is the last 
chance to mend 
bilateral relations ' 


S ri Lankan President Rana- 
singhc Premadasa comes to 
India from I October for a 
two-day visit, his first to 
India since being elected 
President in December 1988. Uncertain 
of the issues which are likely to crop up 
during his talks with Indian Prime Mini¬ 
ster P.V. Narasimha Rao, officials in 
both countries arc keeping their fingers 
crossed. 

His last visit to this country in April 
1988, when he was Prime Minister, did 
very little to improve Indo-Sri Lankan 
relations. He came to New Delhi to 
attend a UN conference at a time when 
the Indian Peace-keeping Force (IPKF) 
had just been sent to north-east Sri 
Lanka and the Lankan presidential elec¬ 
tions were scheduled to be held seven 
months later. 

Given the Sinhalese ultra-nationalist 
movement, the Janata Vimukti Peramu- 
na (JVP), and the passions Sinhalese 
nationalism was evoking, he cannot be 
blamed for returning home with bitter 
and not unjustified comments about Indi¬ 
a’s expansionist designs in Sri Lanka. 

Since then, relations between Presi¬ 
dent Premadasa and the Indian establish¬ 
ment have been mercurial — Premadasa 
thanked Indian Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi very prettily for agreeing to the 
withdrawal of the IPKF from Lankan 
soil, but made no secret of his distrust of 
the Indians by adding that the elections 
to the north-eastern provincial councils 
would not be held if a foreign army conti¬ 
nued to occupy Sri Lanka. 

F ollowing Rajiv Gandhi's defeat in 
the elections and the assumption'of 
office by V.P. Singh's minority govern¬ 
ment, there appeared to be some cordiali¬ 
ty in Indo-Sri Lankan relations. Pre¬ 
madasa was particularly cheered by 
V.P. Singh's response at a question at 
his press conference on his views on the 
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reputation India was getting in the reg¬ 
ion for being a bully. 

Singh's reply was emphatic and 
unequivocal: he assured the neighbours 
that his government planned to change 
all that. This was borne out by subsequ¬ 
ent events — foreign minister I.K. Guj- 
ral assured Sri Lanka in response to ques¬ 
tions in the Indian Parliament that the 
withdrawal of the IPKF would take 
place as scheduled. True to Singh’s 
word, IPKF jawans left Lankan shores 
on 1 January, 1990. 

This phase of uncomplicated India- 
Sri Lanka relations was not to last loo 
long. Chandra Shekhar’s regime was 
too short-lived to make any meaningful 
impact. And therefore, when the Con- 
gress(I) returned to power, Premadasa’s 
distrust and fears were revived anew. 


had to give up ity opportunity to host the 
summit because of JVP insurgency, was 
finally in a position to host it. Pakistan 
took full advantage of the rift in relations 
between Rao and Premadasa which 
ensued. So too, the Bangladesh leader¬ 
ship. India was once again a dirty word 
in the subcontinent. 

T he aftermath of this episode conti¬ 
nues to linger, it seems. Foreign 
.secretary J.N. Dixit’s ab.sence from the 
preparatory meetings of the next summit 
have not helped matters. This is the 
SAARC background under Premada¬ 
sa’s chairmanship against which he is 
visiting New Delhi. 

It comes as no surprise therefore, that 
this visit of the Sri I^nkan President is 
being handled on an extremely low key 


minister S.B, Chavan’s unguarded .state¬ 
ment that the government was aware the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE) was buying property in Goa and 
Bangalore, testiHes to the vastness of the 
militant group’s operations. 

There is the problem of repatriation 
of refugees — both Indian Tamils and 
Lankan Tamils — one set of recent 
refugees and another of those who are 
waiting to be repatriated as part of the 
Sirimavo-Shastri accord. The Tamils of 
the north and east who constitute the for¬ 
mer category are not terribly keen to 
return home. So both India and Sri 
Lanka have to resolve the problem of 
those refugees who, when offloaded in 
Mannar, are reluming to India in droves. 

It is again under Premadasa’s chair¬ 
manship that the South Asian Preferenti- 



The repatriation of 
Tamil refugees back to 
Sri Lanka is a major 
problem. No sooner 
are they offloaded in 
Sri Lanka than they 
are back on Indian 
shores 


Not was he entirely unjustified, as 
later events proved. Indo-Sri Lankan 
relations were to touch their lowest ebb 
when newly-elected Indian Prime Mini¬ 
ster P.V. Narasimba Rao first cut short 
his visit to attend the South Asian Asso¬ 
ciation for Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC) heads of stales’ meeting in 
Colombo, (Sri Lanka being the chair¬ 
man of SAARC), and then called it off 
altogether. The ostensible reason was 
that the King of Bhutan had intimated 
his decision pot to attend the summit 
because of pressing domestic reasons, 
calling for his presence back home. 

India’s absence inevitably aborted the 
summit causing, in the process, a sense 
of hurt to Premadasa, who, after having 


by officials in the foreign offices of both 
countries. Premadasa is coming to India 
in his capacity as chainnan of SAARC, 
on a farewell visit to SAARC constitu¬ 
ents before he hands over the chairman¬ 
ship of the movement to Begum Khale¬ 
da Zia of Bangladesh. 

No bilateral matters are expected to 
be discussed when he has a scheduled 
90-minute meeting with Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao on the evening of 1 
October or during his meeting with the 
Indian President, Shankar Dayal Shar- 
ma. He visits Bodh Gaya on a pilgrima¬ 
ge the following day and flics off to Paki¬ 
stan on 3 October. 

Not that there is any dearth of bilate¬ 
ral issues that need thrashing out. Home 


al Trade Agreement (SAPTA) has been 
signed. This will give a significant boost 
to trade, a sore point with all the SAARC 
countries because all of them, barring 
Pakistan, have huge adverse balance of 
payments with India. A SAARC cham¬ 
ber of commerce will be opened later 
this year to promote people-to-people 
contact. 

There is no doubt that President Pre¬ 
madasa’s visit here will be significant in 
the multilateral context. But bilateral 
issues are what is weighing down Indo- 
Sri Lankan relations. And maybe at this 
point, it is better to talk to each other 
than talk at each other • 

AdM Phadnl9/New Delhi 
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J^^tNOER GUPTA 


Artistes never grow oM 


Nor is violinist Satyadev Pawar likely to fade away 


V iolinist Satyadev Pawar has 
some interesting antecedents. He 
tells you about a time, before 
Independence, when Jcxihpur was a flou¬ 
rishing kingdom under Raja Hanvat 
Singh. The king had every reason to be 
satisfied with the slate of things in his 
kingdom — except for one thing. The 
neighbouring states of Udaipur, Jaipur, 
Bikaner and even Maihar, a liny dot on 
the Indian map, had their own music 
^haranas, and Jodhpur did not. The 
Raja went to Maihar, the place which 
has produced music stalwarts like Allau- 
din Khan and Ravi Shankar, and request¬ 


ed Allaudin to be his court musician, but 
since Allaudin had given a vachan to the 
king of Maihar, he sent his son Ali 
Akbar Khan in his place to Jodhpur. 

Ali Akbar Khan went on to receive 
great honours at Hanval's court, includ¬ 
ing the homage of the king himself. 
Among his many admirers was a shy 
stranger who would wail outside the 
court everyday to silently greet Ali 
Akbar Khan as he passed on his way. 
When the musician finally asked him 
what it was that he wanted, the man 
brought forward a boy of not more than 
five." This is the reason for my daily 
visits,” he said, "you have to leach my 


son music., 

The man was Ganeshji Pawar and his 
son, the now renowned violinist, 
Satyadev Pawar. 

The director-conductor of the nation¬ 
al Vadyavrant (Hindustani classical 
music section ) of All-India Radio, a 
place to which he was brought by Ravi 
Shankar when he was the conductor, 
Satyadev has had scores of concerts. He 
has also played at the Royal Albert Hall 
and the Queen Victoria Hall — on his 
own and with artistes as diverse as HiU^i 
Prasad Chaurasia and George Ham son 
— and at dozens of other concerts m 


America and Europe. 

Says he, "Music has no boundaries. It 
can be understood by people speaking 
any language." 

The language of the violin is consider¬ 
ed by many to be of western origin but 
Satyadev disputes that belief, telling 
you in his chaste Hindi that according to 
legend, Ravana had been a master of it. 
"It is what you play on it that is 
important. You play the ragas, and it 
becomes an Indian instrument. You play 
a European air, and it becomes a western 
one. Introduced by his father’s English 
friend to the then still foreign 
instrument, he went on to practise it for 


14 hours till he had made it his own. 

Satyadev still does riyaaz every day. 
"I begin my day with a puja. Artistes 
belong to two maths: the Bharatmuni 
math, which is practised in the south and 
the Hanuman math, which is practi.sed 
in the north.’Satyadcv is a regular figure, 
his long hair brushed back, his forehead 
smeared with sandalwood paste at the 
Hanuman temple in Connaught Place in 
Delhi. "After the puja, I do namaskar to 
Lord Hanuman and to my various gurus 
and then, I play the violin," .says 
Satyadev. "The saai sur remain the 
same but it is what you do with them that 
shows how much you have progressed 
as an artiste 

Satyadev spent a number of fruitful 
years at the Jodhpur court, listening to 
'the mu.sic of Ravi Shankar and Ustaad 
Vilayai Khan, before he left it in 1951 
after a small altercation with the Raja 
over a question of the order of sealing. 
Young and proud, he stormed out of the 
court in Jt)dhpur and went to Lucknow, 
where he approached the people at the 
HMV offices there. "The person there 
liked what I played for him and asked 
me to sign a contract there and then, pay¬ 
ing me four months salary in advance 
and even giving me time off to gel mar¬ 
ried." And from there to Delhi, and even¬ 
tually, the international .scene, was only 
a matter of lime for Satyadev. 

But why have the man and his music 
not received better press? Says he hesi¬ 
tantly, "Music today is going through a 
very bad phase. I'here is a lot of politics 
that is going on and the emphasis has 
shifted on to getting publicity.” 

Something Satyadev wants no part of. 
He recalls, "My father only wanted me 
to use music to earn two meals a day for 
myself and my family. By God's grace I 
am able to do that." And, sitting now in 
his modest two-room flat in Delhi, only 
a year away from retirement from AIR, 
Satyadev doe.^n ’ t seem to want any more. 

Not even old age holds any terror for 
him. "Kalakaar kahhi hoodha nahin 
hota (Artistes never grow gld)”, he says. 
"I may not have a steady job but I still 
have my violin. And that is what is 
imfK^rtant." • 

Punmm Thakur/Hew DalM 



"My father only wanted me to earn two meals a day by 
my music,” says Satyadev, "and I am able to do that. I 
have my violin, and that’s what’s important" 
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•ORGANIC FARMERS' 


Earthworms are now being bred as the latest 
alternative to synthetic fertilisers 


UDAY AND VIDULA BHAWALKAR 


Bhawalkar took a doctorate in vermiculture and 
now puts earthworms to commercial use 


Back to the soil 


"It may he douhted whether there are 
many other animals which have played 
an important part in the history of the 
world as have these lowly organised 
creatures {worms )." 

— Charles Danxin (I SHI). 

f you thought earthworms were 111 
for only the early bird, don't unde¬ 
restimate the creatures. Hven this 
low form of life carries some 
3,(XX) sf^ecics, ranging iVom the 
size we usually sec to as long as 11 feet. 
And as they quietly burrow through the 
soil in search of food and each other, 
they perform the highly useful task of 
improving its priKluctivity 

They can also, as people are discover¬ 
ing lo their amazement, do a host of 
other things. 

Not only farmers, but industry, is lear¬ 
ning to put the burrowing worm to work 
— in distilleries, sewage works and 
paper factories, to name but a few areas 
of their usefulness. And now, even the 
Indian Institutes of Technology need 
them to solve problems of waste dispo¬ 
sal and soil improvement. 

So it is hardly surprising when someo¬ 
ne like Dilip Dahanukar, chief executive 
of Good Value Marketing in Bombay, is 
prepared to feed the valuable creatures 
on an exotic di^t of "rice, dai salads and 
Horlicks". His industrial pels, number- 


Earthworms are not 
only nature *s own 
tillers, they can process 
wastes into products 
useful to agriculture 


ing some 10 billion, who arc kept in 
watchful custody in Dahanu, in Maha¬ 
rashtra. give out a special secretion 
which he markets as a growth- 
stimulating spray. "This improves the 
colour and taste of vegetables and fruit, 
and stops insects from attacking the 
plants," says Dahanukar. 

Dahanukar is only one of the increas¬ 
ing tribe of earthworm fans in Maha¬ 
rashtra who are engaged in vermicultu- 


U day Bhawalkar of Pune and others 
of his ilk are selling vermicompost 
to farmers. The results they claim are 
astounding — a 60-per-cenl increase in 
the yield of grapes, 40 per cent in rice, 
and a 50-pcr-ccnt increase in the sweet¬ 
ness of sugar cane. A graduate in chemi¬ 
cal engineering from IIT Bombay, 
Bhawalkar gave up his electronic engi¬ 
neering business to start, along with his 
wife, Vidula, a farm near Pune 


An article he read in the American 
magazine. Span, talked about the spec¬ 
tacular effect of vcnniculture on farm 
yields in the US. Determined to enhance 
his knowledge, Bhawalkar enrolled for 
a Phd. in vermiculture biotechnology at 
IIT Bombay. 

After eight years of meticulous study, 
the Bhawalkar Earthworm Research 
Centre (BERC) was bom. And along 
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LATA SHRIKANDE 


She attributes her lush terrace garden in Pune to the 
work of earthworms fed on kitchen waste 





M.R. BHIDE 


Bhide studied fanning practices in the US and 
applied them in his research on vermiculture 


with the research, Bhawalkar decided to 
put the earthworm, "the original organic 
farmer," to work and use its castings for 
commercial purposes. 

Bhawalkar produces and sells ver- 
micastings for as much as Rs 2,000 per 
tonne. Clearly, his is a profitable ventu¬ 
re. "Wonns arc hennaphrodites and they 
can double their pi^pulalion in a month, 
given ideal conditions of temperature, 
moisture, food etc.", he says. 

Not far away from Bhawalkar’s farm, 
Hemangce Jainbhekar and her husband 
also have a womiery. 

Hobby gardeners, too, use earthwor¬ 
ms. Lata Shrikandc attributes her lush 




Vermicompost is 
now being sold to 
farmers in 
Maharashtra. The 
soil, enriched by the 
castings of 
earthworms, yields 
bountiful crops 
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terrace garden in Pune to the work of 
earthwonns. Her eight-year-old guava 
tree has started giving out new shoots 
and is hung over with fruits — "because 
earthworms arc busy at its roots." she 
says. 

Concerned about the disposal of her 
own domestic garbage and that, too, of 
the neighbourhixxl, Shrikandc decided 
to give vermicompost a try in 1.990 — 
after she heard of the Bhawalkar- 
Jambhekar expenmcnls. She now sepa¬ 
rates newspaper, plastics, bottles etc. 
from her domestic garbage at source. 
The inorganic matter is given to the rag¬ 
picker — the kitchen waste is fed to the 
worms. 

Jambhekar, meanwhile, is research¬ 
ing further into the effects of vermicom¬ 
post on crop yields under the tutelage of 
M.R. Bhide, a fonner profes.sor of 
physics in Pune University, who says he 
felt compelled "to find alternatives to 
chemical fcrlili.sers". Bhide looked at 
various organic farming practices in the 
US and the extensive use of vermicultu¬ 
re in that country, and subsequent resear¬ 
ch into the habits of these burrowing 
creatures, together with colleague 
Hemangee Jambhekar, resulted in a 
number of papers and 30 video films on 
the subject. 

V ermiculture has other applications 
besides in farming. It can, for instan¬ 
ce, play a significant role in the bio¬ 
degradation of liquid and solid wastes. 

At the IIT campus at Powai (Bom¬ 
bay), for instance, the earthworms have 
been kept very busy indeed. All the orga¬ 


PHOTOGRAPHS: QAUTAM PATOLE 


nic wastes generated from the canteen 
and 15 hostels in the campus are collect¬ 
ed and fed into custom-designed vermi- 
filters. Set up at a cost of Rs S lakh, IlT's 
worms process around seven cubic 
metres of waste a day and generate 20 
tonnes of vermicompost eveiy year. 

But while others arc concerned with 
the end result, Ravi Bhole, promoter of 
Bio-Genik Systems of Bombay, is con¬ 
cerned with the breeding and nurturing 
of wonns. At Bholc’s farm near Daha- 
nu, these creatures are reared in rows of 
boxes. Coc(H)ns, neonates (babies) and 
adults are given different treatments, 
special feeds formulated by Bhole him¬ 
self, and a close watch is kept on the aci¬ 
dity and alkaline levels, moisture cont¬ 
ent and temperature of the soil-less med¬ 
ium that he uses to hou.se his billions of 
charges. i 

Kco-agricullure, organic farming — 
these are no longer buzzwords in the 
West. In an increasingly crowded world, 
where every inch of land space must 
pay, the demand is for higher and higher 
yield. Synthetic fertilizers and pestici¬ 
des had their day, but they carri^ their 
own drawbacks. The accent is now on 
natural processes, where what the earth 
itself gives up is ploughed back to enrich 
its resources. 

In India, a small beginning has been 
made in putting nature’s own tillers to 
work. And while vermiculture is yet to 
take on the proportions of a major trend 
in agriculture, that day is not far away 
when they will be the focus of soil- 
enrichment programmes. Already, their 
quiet revolution has begun. • 
iMitm U SInhM/BomIfay tnd Punm 






ridevi’s final- 
ly found a 
house for her- 
self, done 
up style 
and has bid 
goodbye to her suite in a sub¬ 
urban five-star hotel. 

But what producers want 
to know is: will the sums that 
were paid for her accommo¬ 
dation now be added on to 
her price? Or will the lady’s 
services be available at a 
lower rale? 


he Bombay 
Oyeing bomb- 
shell — now 
doubling as 
the model for 
yjlT Bviia soap — 
titillated only to disappoint. 
The llrst to hold their heads 
in despair was the Godrej 
team, when a little tub rolled 
up for the shoot inste¬ 
ad of the luscious Lisa. 


Of course, the extra 
pounds were kept the most 
closely-guarded secret ever. 
And not surprisingly, film 
producers lined up outside 
Lisa’s door. 

But could Ray safely 
appear in front of the came¬ 
ra, which is known to add ten 
pounds to every frame? 




Clearly not. So, the lady has 
zipped off to Canada instead, 
where, one hopes, she will 
^gn up for .some aerobic 
'iSasses. 



II the political 
stars seem to 
^^■l^^have decided 
^^^^^Vlhat they are 
not going to 
go along with 
the Cine Artistes Associa¬ 
tion directive that requires 
them to give interviews only 
to chamcha journalists. 

Among those who have 
said that they are against the 
ban are Rajesh Khanna, 
Shatrughan Sinha and Raj 
Babbar. Meanwhile, the 
industry is waiting to see 


how Amitabh Bachchan will 
react. So far, the only star to 
successfully ban the press 
and get away with it, is stick¬ 
ing to his I-am-not-involved 
stand even though the associ¬ 
ation has sent him a show- 
causc notice about an inter¬ 
view he gave to Cine Blitz 
before the ban was declared. 


hould Shah 
Rukh Khan 
be so angry 
about 

story which 
suggested 

that he was encouraged to 
get ‘familiar’ with Deepa 
Sahi by her husband Ketan 
Mehta? Obviously, Mehta 
and Sahi have a right to be 
upset. But the allegations of 
heterosexuality have actual¬ 
ly done Khan’s image a 
world of good. At least now 
people will not snigger 
when they point out that he’s 
living with Vivek Vaswani. 

In fact, Khln and his wife 
were both staying at Vaswa- 
ni's place. And, as they say 
in those legal documents, no 
impropriety occurred. # 





















The stonylieaitecl 

A society gears up to protect rockformations around Hyderabad 


F lew first-time visitors to Hydera¬ 
bad are prepared for the spectacu¬ 
lar rock formations to be seen 
there—so touted are the city’s less natu¬ 
ral glories. But once there, a tourist can 
hardly fail to notice the awesome 
boulders whose fascinating shapes 
grace many a housing colony, the posh 
Nizam Club and Hyderabad’s land¬ 
mark, the Naubat Pahar, on which per¬ 
ches the city’s planetarium and the 
famous Birla temple. 

But driving further towards the Banja- 
ra and Jubilee Hills, a particularly dis¬ 
tressing sound catches the ear; the clink, 
clink, clink of stone-cutters’ hammers. 
Big-budget bungalows are coming up in 
the area, and all the rocks are being 
pulverised to nibble for use in their 
construction. 

Geologists have identified the rocks 
around Hyderabad as part of a formation 
called the Deccan vShicld Area (other 
shield areas in the world iKcurring in the 
Antarctic, African, Canadian, Siberian 
and Australian regions). In shield forma¬ 
tions, there is little or no geological acti¬ 
vity, which makes those areas safe for 
human habitation. 

But scarcely anyone, least of all 
rapacious building contractors, is regard¬ 
ing the rocks in their geographical light. 
It is less surprising, therefore, that when 
people chip away at the' 2,5(X)-mil- 
lion-year-old granite, they are blind to 
the destruction of a marvel wrought by 
ages of heat, frost, wind and rain. 

A rock, arguably, hasn’t the dramatic 
environmental value of a tree. But while a 
tree can grow again, a rcKk destroyed is 
lost forever. 

Spurred by this knowledge, and the 
enthusiasm of well-known painter 
Akbar Padamsee for the Deccan Shield, 
a group of nature-lovers have now form¬ 
ed the Society to Save Rocks. Members 
include 'artist Laxma Goud, profes¬ 
sors from the University of Hyderabad, 
D.L.N. Reddy and Rekha Mcnon, Dr 
Biksham and P.V. Sateesh of the Dec- 
can Development Society, photogra¬ 
pher and filmmaker M. Hassan, industri¬ 
alist V.R. Reddy, the World Wildlife 
Fund’s Captain Tyabji, designer Suresh 
Mehra and coordinator Frauke Quader. 



Says Quader, "We are not going to go 
around telling people to just stop destroy¬ 
ing the rocks. Wc will work towards awa¬ 
reness. We will request people to incor¬ 
porate these fascinating shapes in their 
architectural plans. And we will try and 
stop illegal quarrying." 

For starters, the society has identified 
an area in the Jubilee Hills, the Durgam 
Cheruvu or Secret Lake, which, surroun¬ 
ded by picturesque rock shapes, acqui¬ 
res a startling beauty during the mon¬ 
soons. "We have approached the collec- 
torates of both Hyderabad and Ranga 
Reddy districts to find out which office 
owns the Durgam Cheruvu, and will 
accordingly appeal for its protection." 
So far, neither collectorate has claimed 
the lake. 

Meanwhile, the Society To Save 
Rocks has appealed to Dr V. Bawa of the 
Society for Preservation of Environ¬ 
ment and Quality of Life. Dr Bawa, well 


Illegal quanying 


has led to the 


destniction of a 


part of the Deccan 
Shield, an area of 
such low geological 
activilythatitis 
rendered the safest 
for habitation 


acquainted with how government 
departments work, is guiding the society 
through the tortuous ma/e of 
bureaucracy so as to locate the correct 
maps and surveys which will conclusive¬ 
ly prove to which collectorate the Dur¬ 
gam Cheruvu actually belongs. 

"We know," concedes Quader, "that 
what wc have ahead is a long, rocky 
climb. What we have set out to achieve 
will not be easy at all." She says that 
when she last called up the police to 
report a case of illegal quarrying, they 
said, "Why are*you bothered? It’s not 
your land!" 

But the members of the society are an 
undaunted lot, loathe to sit back and 
say, "What’s the use?" They will ptx- 
severe in their crusade, they promise, 
their encouragement stemming from the 
fact that they will have saved nature for 
the future. • 

PUMm Aiymr/Hyd0rabad 
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No admission 


Supercop Kiran Bedi lands in trouble over her 
daughter's entry into a medical college 



Remember Kiran 
Bcdi? The gutsy cop 
who roamed the 
streets of Delhi, haul¬ 
ing up one motorist 
after another on some 
charge or the other. 

Recall the furore she 
""""""""""""" created in the capital 
after she handcuffed a lawyer and public¬ 
ly paraded him down to the courts. Well, 
the country’s most high-profile Indian 
Police Service (IPS) officer is back m 
the news. And this time, the scene of 
action and drama is Aizawl, the hill-top, 
picturesque capital of Mizoram, where 
Kiran Bedi wasxioing her duty as the sta¬ 



te’s deputy in.spector-general (DIG) of 
police. 

For the past two weeks, the otherwise 
peaceful state of Mizoram has been rock¬ 
ed by sporadic bursts of violence unleas¬ 
ed by students. The youths, under the 
banner of Mizoram Students’ Joint 
Action Committee (MSJAC), were pro¬ 
testing against the allotment of two cen¬ 
tral pool seals, reserved for Mizoram, to 
"outsiders" for admission into medical 
colleges. And one of them happened to 
be Kiran Bedi’s daughter, Sukrili 
who was admitted to New Delhi’s presti¬ 
gious Lady Hardinge Medical College. 

As the student movement gathered, 
momentum — the agitationists called 




RAISING A STORM: (/eft) Kiran Bedi; 
(above) agitating students in Aizawl 

two bandhs in A i/awl, which were more 
or less successful—the Opposition part¬ 
ies openly sided with the demonstrators. 
The three-year-old Congrcss( 1) 

government in Mizoram, led by Lalthan- 
hawla, found itself in a tight spot. It was 
then that the chief minister personally 
rang up the Union health minister, M.L. 
Fotedar, and urged him to allot Sukrili 
and Shabnam — daughter of L.R. 
Laskar, a senior civil .service officer 
working m the state — MBBS seats 
from outside the Mizoram pcx)l. But 
Fotedar simply kept quiet. 

By then, the Mizoram government 
was gripped by a crisis. The state’s edu¬ 
cation minister, H. Thansanga, and the 
health minister, Vaivenga, put in their 
papers owning "moral responsibility" 
for the incident. Earlier, Thansanga had 
called Kiran Bedi and Laskar to his resi¬ 
dence and pleaded with them to with¬ 
draw their daughters from the central 
pool. While the latter readily obliged the 
minister, Bedi flatly refused to even con¬ 
sider the issue. 

What followed was even more charac¬ 
teristic of Kiran Bedi. Soon after her 
meeting with the minister she typed out 
a leave application addressed to the 
director-general, ttx^k out her official 
car, and, without even -kifoiming anyo¬ 
ne, she drove down to Silchar and board¬ 
ed a Calculta-bi^und flight en route to 
Delhi. 
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Bedi*s sudden disappemncc from 
Ai/awl sparked off a fresh controversy. 
Chief minister Lalthanhawla didn't take 
the IPwS officer’s behaviour too kindly. 
"How can a senior official suddenly 
leave without even seeking permis¬ 
sion'^" Lalthanhawla complained. He 
even accused the DIG of hiding in the 
Raj Bhavan when the situation outside 
was tense. Back in Delhi, Bedi clarified, 
"I had to leave because of compelling cir¬ 
cumstances. I knew that there might be a 
threat to my life." 

Meanwhile, under constant pressure 
Irom the students, the Mi/oram Cabinet 
in a meeting decided to cancel the admis¬ 
sion of Kiran Bedi’s daughter. The 
supercop, who got the news in Delhi, 
reacted, "The decision is blatantly 
unjust. Sukriti's admission was purely 
on the basis of merit. She got the highest 
marks among the students of Mizoram. 
It is like awarding a prize to a child who 
has come first, and then giving it to other 
children who have started crying 
because they couldn’t win any prizes." 

But do the agitating students of Mizo¬ 
ram have a case? 

Seen from the legal point of view, 
Kiran Bedi seems to be on finii grounds. 
A directive from the Union ministry of 
welfare makes it clear that slate govern¬ 
ments can nominate students from the 
central pool, who will then be eligible 
to study in different medical colleges of 
the country. The only criterion was that 
they should be a domicile of 
that particular state. And Sukriti has in 


her possession a domicile certificate 
issued by the deputy commissioner of 
Aizawl. 

But rules apart, it is a fact that the pre¬ 
vailing system of central pool seats have 
been time and again misused by 
bureaucrats. For example, it is fairly 
easy to get into a medical college if you 
happen to compete from a backward 
slate like Mizoram or Arunachal 
Pradesh. Take Suknti's case. All she 
had to do to gain admission into a presti¬ 
gious medical college of the country 
was to compete with barely 150 stu¬ 
dents. Contrast this with the fact that 
lakhs sit for the all-India medical entran¬ 
ce examination. 

Meanwhile, me speculation about 
whether Bedi would return to Mizoram 
has ended with the Union home ministry 
deciding that she would be transferred to 
the capital. Earlier, chief minister Lal¬ 
thanhawla had publicly stated that he 
would write to the Centre to remove 
Kiran Bcdi trom the state. "I have 
already put in two years in Mizoram and 


BOTH THE SIDES 



Students in Mizoram had 
been urging the government 
to cancei the admission of 
Kiran Bedi’s daughter, 
Sukriti, to a medicai coiiege 
in the capitai from the quota 
meant for Mizos 

Bedi’s argument isthatruies 
were not bent to obiige her 
daughter. The admission was 
in accordance with centrai 
government directives 

Foiiowing vioient protests 
by student groups, the 
Mizoram government 
conceited Sukriti’s 
admission 


the transfer is in order," Kiran Bedi 
reacted. 

Though Kiran Bedi and her daughter 
have been at the centre of the rather 
unseemly controversy, the real problem 
lay elsewhere. And perhaps, the autho¬ 
rities would be better advised to have a 
fresh look at the rules governing admis¬ 
sion to the country’s medical colleges. • 

K0tm Narottmn Tmnna/Nmw D^Uil, 
Pnmmnto Paul/Aizawl and Santana 
Ohoah/Sllchar 


Occupational 

hazard 

The RSS accuses Kalyan 
Singh’s secretary of being 
a CIA agent 


Branding a political 
rival as a "CIA agent" 
was the favourite 
game of many politici¬ 
ans in the Seventies. 
This old weapon has 
been brought back 
into use by the Rashtri- 
ya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS). The target, for a change, is 
a senior bureaucrat — Nripendra Misra, 
secretary to the Uttar Prade.sh chief mini¬ 
ster, Kalyan Singh. The allegation has 
been made in the RSS organ, 
Panchiijanya. 



UTTAR 

PRADESH 


Observers, however, 
believe that the real target' 

IS the chief minister him¬ 
self. A campaign by a 
strong RSS-BJP lobby 
against Kalyan Singh has 
been going on for the past 
few months. The lobby 
enjoys the suppon of the 
state BJP president,Kal- 
raj Misra, and general 
secretary Ram Nath 
Singh, and is reportedly 
patronised by the party 
chief Murli Manohar 

Joshi. _ 

The chief minister and his secretary 
have both earned the wrath of influenti¬ 
al BJP and RSS leaders by refusing to 
oblige them in matters of day-to-day 
administration. 



Kalyan 

Singh 


This is not the first time that the 
Panchajanya has provided a forum to 
run a tirade against the chief mini¬ 
ster’s closest and seniormost aide. Even 
some senior RSS leaders have deplored 
the "blatant misuse of the Sangh’s offici¬ 
al organ by certain people to serve their 
vested interests". 

A top bureaucrat in the slate has com¬ 
mented, "It is a well thought-out and cal¬ 
culated move by some BJP leaders to 
gun for the chief minister. But since they 
could not attack him directly, his secreta¬ 
ry was brought under fire. " 
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IN A TIGHT SPOT: Nripemlra Misra 

According to the Pcmduijanya story, 
Misra had "secretly" accompanied a US 
embassy official, Robin Raffel, on a 
visit from New Delhi lo Khurja, a place 
famous for its pottery, in her diplomatic 
car. The two then went to Varanasi and 
the nearby town of Bhadohi, a carpet- 
manufacturing centre. 


THE TARGET 


The RSS wfnaxitPanctialmiifa, 
has charged that Kalyan 
Singh’s aide,Nripendra Misra, 
has secret liaison with US 
diplomats 

Misra denies having ever 
met any of the diplomats 
mentioned in the report 

Observers believe that the 
official has been made a 
scapegoat In a tussle 
between the chief minister 
and a section of his partymen 


The report goes on to 
add that Misra dined with 
another senior US offici¬ 
al, Dan Mozena, at 
Lucknow’s posh Clar¬ 
ke’s Avadh hotel, on the 
eve of the latter's schedul¬ 
ed meeting with the chief 
minister. The meeting, 
however, was cancelled 
as Kalyan Singh was sum¬ 
moned by the Prime Mini¬ 
ster to New Delhi. Moze¬ 
na then took a trip to 
Ayodhya. 

A l%7 batch IAS offi¬ 
cer, Misra has had a three- 
year stint at the Indian 
embassy in Washington. 
AI though he has come i n 
contact with a large num¬ 
ber of US diplomats, he 
does not remember hav¬ 
ing ever met the persons 
mentioned in the Pane ha- 
janya report, which he 
desenbes as "baseless 
and malicious". 

Misra, however, does 
not deny his close associa¬ 
tion with Louis Warren, 
who is now posted as an 
economist at the US 
embassy. He told Sunday that both 
the central and the state governments 
were well aware of this. "Can there be 
anything shady about such a relation¬ 
ship?" he asked. 

Perturbed by the manner in which the 
RSS story was given a promin¬ 

ent place in the leading dailies of the 
country, he wanted to know "whether 
every journalist socialising with US 
emabssy officials and diplomats could 
be branded as a CIA agent". 

While the RSS is playing its own 
game to embarrass the chief minister, 
the Congress(I) naturally wants to 
exploit the situation. The AlCC 
spokesman, V.N. Gadgil, has called for 
a CBI probe into the affair. Some state 
Congrcss(I) leaders have demanded the 
dismissal of the Kalyan Singh 
government. 

Ironically, all this hue and cry has 
only helped to strengthen the chief mini¬ 
ster’s confidence in Misra. Singh look 
him along on his recent official visit to 
New Delhi and saw lo it that he figured 
prominently in all his meetings and 
programmes. • 

Bmrmt Chmkkm/lMcknow 


Where’s the 
money? 

A special audit detects a 
huge fraud perpetrated 
during Vamuzo 's rule 


A day aft(;r Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule was 
imposed in Nagaland 
last March, the then 
chief minister Vamu¬ 
zo walked into his offi¬ 
ce, ostensibly to clear 
his desk. Later, it tran¬ 
spired that he had 
other things in mind. Though no longer 
in the lop post, he had hastily ordered the 
release of Rs five crore from the stale 
treasury. In a memo numbered 
CMN/23/FIN/92 dated 30 March, 1992, 
Vamuzo wrote: "Due to certain require¬ 
ments, it has become absolutely necessa¬ 
ry to release some amounts towards pay¬ 
ment of pending bill s in the central admi¬ 
nistrative works department (CAWD) 
and the public health engineering (PHE) 
department. An additional amount of Rs 
2 crore should be rclea.sed for CAWD 
and another of Rs 3 crore should be 
released for the PHE department. Issue 
letters of credit (LOC) immediately." 

But there was a hitch. The stale’s 



NAGALAND 


financial commissioner, Raghu Mcnon, 
refused to sanction the money on the 
grounds that "any allocation of funds 
after Revised Estimates 1991-92 would 
be irregular and viewed seriously from 
an audit point of view". But Menon’s 
objections were overruled by the then 
chief secretary, S.S. Ahluwalia, who 
said that Vamuzo, as chief minister, 
should be knowing better. 

However, Menon made a last-ditch 
attempt to bkx:k the sanction — his 
second noting on the file clearly says 
that the sanction should be made by a 
competent authority. But that didn’t 
help. The money was released from the 
state exchequer and that was the last any¬ 
one heard of the Rs five crore. There are 
no bills, no record of payment and no 
departmental statement on the issue. 
The money .seemed tcp have vanished 
into thin air. 

When Loknath Misra took charge as 
Governor of Nagaland, he made it clear 
that criminal ca.scs would be initiated 
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KING OF CORRUPTION:/6>rm^r CM Vamuzo 


against both Vamuzo and Ahluwalia. 
He even ordered special audits in certain 
departments. The audits began in May, 
and last week, the reports for two depart¬ 
ments were ready, Tlie following arc the 
findings relating to the health and family 
welfare ministry: 

• The auditors found that much of the 
Rs 80 crorc worth of purchases made by 
the department between November 
1991 and March 1992 (when Vamuzo’s 
ministry was dissolved) was "bogus" 
and made at "exorbitant prices". For 


WHAT THE REPORT SAYS 


Vaintno had illegally 
ordered the release of Rs five 
crora a day after President’s 
Rule was Imposed In Nagaland 

There are several other 
departments whore ’lake" 
purchases were made 
amounting to nearly Rs 58 
crora 

Nagaland Governor Loknath 
MIsra has said that criminal 
proceedings would bo 
Initiated against the former 
chief minister 


example, noiseless electrical suction 
purves were purchased for Rs 59,545 a 
piece against an approved departmental 
rate of Rs 4,4(X). There are at least 32 
items which were bought at inflated 
prices. 

• The audit team had serious doubts 
about whether the equipment were pur¬ 
chased at all. "Most of the purchases 
recorded arc just papci^work," said an 
audit official. Departmental insiders say 
only five to ten per cent of the purchases 
are real, the rest are just fake. 

The special audit has revealed irregu¬ 
larities in many other ministries as well. 
The investigating team headed by A.K. 
Awaslhi, deputy accountant-general 
(north-east), estimated that around Rs 
58 crore was defrauded by various 
departments like the PHE, the CAWD. 
jail administration, treasury and 
accounts and the Kohimaadministration. 

The audit report also suggests that the 
Nagaland government has lost a whopp¬ 
ing sum while conducting its state lotte¬ 
ry. Many agents appointed by the 
government have huge dues to pay, but 
the state administration did precious lit¬ 
tle to realise the amount. All these practi¬ 
ces were "highly irregular and totally 
unauthorised", the auditors noted. 

But in Nagaland, irregularity and cor¬ 
ruption had become a part of the Vamu¬ 
zo regime. • 

Subir Bhmunik/Hphinm 


■ FISHING TROUBLES 

The sweet water dolphin has recently 
been declared a protected species and 
included in Sch^iile 1 of the Indian 
Wildlife Protection Act These won¬ 
derful aquatic creatures are often 
unintended victims of faulty fishing 
practices. To ensure that they are not 
caught along with fishes, plastic eggs 
will be used to deflect them from the 
nets. 

■ OUT OF THE CREASE 

The Board of 
Control for Cricket 
in India (RCCT) is 
known for taking 
harsh measures for 
errant cricketers. 

This time, those 
who took part in 
unrecognised Indo- ^ 

Pakistan matches . . ... 

in Dubai and Azharuddin 

!V1u.scat, two weeks back, 
are in for a heavy penalty. The BCCI 
had not been intimated about the exhi¬ 
bition matches. The teams involved 
were an A/har XI against a Miandad 
XI, hut Doordarshan had shown the 
players appearing as India XL 
Madhavrao Scindia has been urged to 
take stern action. 

■ PETROL BOMB 



A petrol pump 

The government has declared a steep 
hike in prices of petroleum products 
in an effort to raise an additional 
resource of about Rs 1,200 crore to 
balance the oil deficit accounts. 

This is the fourth time that the 
government has taken such a measure 
in less than three years and the com¬ 
mon people are certainly going to feel 
its impact. However, this time round, 
kerosene has been spared the raise. 
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Down the pit 


A vital project on nuclear physics ends abruptly with 
the closure of the Kolar gold mines 


Scicntisis ill ihc Tata 
InsiitLitcol Kiindanicn- 
tal Research d'lf-R), 
Bombay, are upset 
with the imminent clo¬ 
sure of the Kolar gfdd 
llelds ( K(jI') in Kama- 
SCIENCt taka. 1 he closing 
down ot the mines, 
scheduled for March 1993, will pul an 
end to a unique experimeni lhal has been 
going on for the last 12 years 

In October 1980, scieniisis from the 
TIPR, the country's premier ihcorelical 
research institute, in collaboration with 
Japan's Osaka University, had set up a 
project at Kolar to unravel the mysteries 
of proton decay. The project could lead 
to vital clues regarding the origin of mat¬ 
ter and the future ol the universe 


deep mio the earth. The KGF had 
been able to provide an ideal site for the 
experiment, at a depth of 2.3 km — the 
deepest in the world. Silch a depth meant 
very little mtcrtcrencc from cosmic rays. 

rxperimcnts on proton decay hud 
been attempted by scientists in Japan, 
Prance and Italy. Noik^ of these could 
achieve any positive results Although 
an experiment is also being conducted in 
the USA, It does not have the advantage 
of depth enjoyed by its Indian 
counterpart. 

The KCjP project is estimated to have 
cost close to Rs I crore over the last 12 
years Twelve scientists and students 
have been working full-time on it "We 
weie having a good run and it was siiffi- 
cicntly competitive," asserts 
Narasimhan 





A GOLDEN OPPOimJNITY IS LOST; the pmji 



With the discovery of protons, 
electrons and neutrons — the three ele¬ 
mentary particles-- it was assumed lhal 
physics had reached its frontiers as far as 
the composition of matter is concerned 
However, the detection ot other sub¬ 
atomic particles such as quarks and 
neutrinos changed the scenario 

It was also once assumed lhal the lour 
known natural forces — gravitational, 
electromagnetic, the weak and the 
strong (the last two ielate to atomic for¬ 
ces)—all onginaled from different sour¬ 
ces. But now, scientists believe that they 
branch out from a common source. 

In order to establish a unity ot all 
these forces, it is necessary to study the 
behaviour of protons, the positively char¬ 
ged sub atomic particles 

V.S. Narasimhan, who is jn charge of 
the TIPR project, says; "The objective 
was to provide an understanding of the 
unification of the forces of nature, the 
idea being to look back and sec at what 
levels and scale unification is possible." 

So far, no one has been able to study 
protons for a significant period of time 
as they decay and break up rapidly into 
smallerparticles, and it is almost imposs¬ 
ible to study the changes in their beha¬ 
viour. The scientists at TIFR have been 
trying to achieve this difficult feat. 

The environment of the place where 
such a study can be canied out must be 
absolutely isolated from outside inlluen- 
ces. Therefore, the need to go down 


Radiating danger 

Reports of a leakage at the BARC reactor at Tromhay 
cause alarm 


T he Bhaba Atomic Research Cen* 
tie (BARC) normally maintains a 
low profile—at least, as far as media 
publicity is concerned. But recently, 
it was at the centre of a controversy 
over allegations that a serious radia¬ 
tion leakage had occurred on its pre¬ 
mises at Tromhay. 

According to reports, a pipeline 
from the Canada-India Reactor Utili¬ 
ty .Service (CIRUS) reactor,.carryirtg 
radioactive waste water, developed a 
major leak late last year. This conta¬ 
minated the vicinity’s soil and 
groundwater. 

The CIRUS reactor, commission¬ 
ed in 1960, is one rtf the oldest reac¬ 
tors in the country. It is a water- . 
cooled research reaetor, with a capa¬ 
city of 40 MW. It-has both industrial 
and medical opplicittions. 

The reactor has a stooge 
where used uranium ftid rodv are 
kept in a pool of .waut six' 

iponth-s. This is dope in ordfrtDtMpl . 


• them down and dissipate their 
radioactivity. To maintain the purity 

of water, the pool is washed from 

time to time. The waste from this 
pool, which ishighly radioactive, car¬ 

rying remnantsof cesium-137, is car¬ 
ried by a pipe to a treatment plant. 

ENTER AT YOUR OWN RISK: the BARC 
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Meanwhile, the output at the KGF has 
fallen rapidly, from 2,50() kg to a mere 
200 kg per year. The department of 
mines finds it no longer viable to opera¬ 
te. The TIFR was informed three years 
ago that it should cither fold up itjr pro¬ 
ject or run it at its own cost, which would 
mean an expenditure of Rs 10 crore per 
year. 

The burden was too much for the 
research institute to bear. There was 
no option before the scientists otner than 
winding up the project. "Realising the 
situation, wc have been working almost 
round the clock in the past three years in 
order to get as much data as possible," 
saysNarasimhan. 

By the end of September, the dismant¬ 
ling of instruments inside the 
mines will begin. Within six months, the 
entire set of equipment will be brought 
out of the mines. And that would mean 
the abrupt closing of a vital chapter in 
nuclear physics. • 

Oevlnm Dutt/Bombay 


it vtuis 

allegedly noticed on 13 Depemte, 
1991, the BARC authority did m 
Uke any action to prevent tMc ndioac- 
tiVity trom Sfmaduig. bst^ dfiO' 
cCHciid$ got a few costnict : 

to dig a pit and ohaimejBse dM . 
wain- imio 








' ^..jobold.. &Ve leadied the' Fabian 
'wand'i^BCted marine life. BARC 
R, ChiAunbaiam said. 
.'-Tiftew M wildly exBg^nded and 
dtstorted repoita. .Wje totde dte 
floeetcaiy ; acdon* and promptly 
1^ Ynatta to ihc'Atomic 
‘fiin^ !EMpHBtiQry Bettrd (AE^X 
AmB of^(i6 have ttoro 
'flil^.«ittb cat efTtw to cohtdin 
''^ndMattivity. means 

-diid .djie. nfia- 



-lk>v- be 












■ REPUBLICANS AU 

Indians in America 
have thrown their 
hats into the 
Republican presi¬ 
dential campaign. 
Dr Zach Zachari- 
ah, a well-known 
Indian cardiologist 
settled in Florida, 
has been appointed 
the national 
co<hairperson of the Bush- 
Quayle campaign. Wealthy Indian 
professionals feel that it is necessary 
to re-elect Bush for another term to 
ensure better Indo-US relations, 
which has already improved over the 
past four years in the realms of trade 
and defence. 


■ FAIRER MINORITY 

If the Chandigarh civic polls are 
anything to go by, then women still 
have a long way to go. While it is stipu¬ 
lated that each of the 95 municipal 
committees should have at least two 
women members, only 15 have made 
it to the town halls. Which means they 
have to be co-opted in a big way to 
give them statutory-representation. 


■ OFF THE SIDEWALKS ' 



Pavement dwellers 


The ministry of urban development 
has issued guidelines to the states to 
set up night shelter and sanitation faci¬ 
lities in mgjor urban centres for pave¬ 
ment dwellers. The new policy has tak¬ 
en pavement dwellers as the target 
group for shelter on a priority basis. 
These will house them till they have 
secured affordable homes. Looks like 
someone’s thinking in Parliament. 













Divide and rule 

Sunderlal Patwa rides on a popidarity wave after 
carrying out a district reorganisation 



MADHYA 

PRADESH 


The job that the Con- 
grcss(I) biid Icll iinli- 
nished in 19S3 has luj- 
ned out to be the 
BJP's higgesl boon in 
1992. Just when 
things weren'l really 

_ looking up lor ehiel 

niinisier Sunderlal 
Patwa, he has managed to ride on the 
crest ot popularity once moie It was a 
simple decision that turned the situation 
aiound; to increase the number of dis- 
tiicls m ihe slate limu 45 to hi 

Nine years ago. the Congress(l) 
government headed hy Arjun Singh 
had decided lo adjust, and il necessary, 
change the borders of the revenue divi¬ 
sions of the stale A commission headed 
by B.R Dude, a retired judge of the 
Madhya Pradesh High Court, was set up 
lor the puqiosc. The Dube Commission 
submitted its report m Novem¬ 
ber I9S5 


THE DECISION 


The Dube commission, set 
up by the then Congre^l) 
government in 1983, had 
recommended the division of 
seven large districts of the 
Chhattisgarh region into 16 
smaller ones 

The BJP government has 
implemented the 
recommendations nine years 
after the report was 
submitted 

The move has earned 
Sunderlal Patwa and the 
state BJP the much-needed 
goodwill 





VOICE OF DISSENT: Shyunia Cluirun 
Sluiklii 

The report, which had recommended 
the creation of 16 new divisions, had 
been gathering dust since then. 
Recently, the chief minister announced 
that the recommendations would be 
implemented. 

The prtK'Css of splitting the state's big¬ 
ger districts into smaller ones had start¬ 
ed under the then chief minister, P.C. 
•Sethi, in 1972. when the Durg district 


























SKILFUL MOVE: Sunderla/ Patwa 


had been ^iih divided mio Durg and Raj- 
nandpaon Selhi taeed (ipposuion from 
inllucnlial leadeis such as vShyama Cha- 
ran Shukla and V.C. Shukla Ho had lo 
abandon his plans for reorganising 
other unwierdly disnicls ol the Chhailis- 
garh iegi)in — Raipur. Bastai. Bilaspiir, 
Raigarh and Surguja. 

These districts arc two to three times 
larger in area and population than those 


in other regions Basiar is the bigg¬ 
est district in the state, with an area of 
39,114 sq. km and a pi^pulation of 
I8,43,(KK). The Dube Commission 
recommended the division of the *evcn 
districts of the Chhatlisgarh region into 
smaller tales. 

Palwa said that this decision involved 
a non-recumng expenditure of Rs 55 
crore and a recurring expenditure of Rs 
14 crore, along with an additional one 
crore for each of the new districts. The 
state government hopes to meet this 
expenditure from the annual interest of 
Rs 175 croie it might earn for five years 
from the lund ol Rs 1,4(K) crore it has 
received from the Centre for relief and 
lehabi I nation ol the Bhopal victims 

By accepting the Dube Commission 
lecommcndaiions, Patw a has earned the 
much-needed goodwill lor the BJP, plac¬ 
ing the Congrcss(l) m an embarrassing 
position An idea which was mooted by 
the Congresstl). has been conveniently 
hijacked by the B.IP lo gain popularity. 
However, both the Congrcss(I) stal¬ 
warts of the state — Arjun vSingh and 
Madhavrao Scindia - - have welcomed 
the move Thev had little othei option 
I'he only dissenlmg voice was that of 
S.C Shukla • 

M. V. Khef/Raipur 


in every day. Exacerbating the epide¬ 
mic is the deplorable condition of 
. medical facilities in the region. 

The Naxulbari Rural Hospital, 
which is catering lo the majority of 
thcpaiients, is in sad shape, too. Ori¬ 
ents languish on the floor. Only a 
hahdful of die medical staff are in 
attendance. And worst of all, there is 
a seva*e shoitage of medicines, 

5ays the hospital superintendent, 
D.G, Choudhury^ "With more pati- 
erits.coming every day, wc are find¬ 
ing it extremely difficult to cope 
b^ause our medical supplies am 
limited.*’ As thepati^ts get dehydra¬ 
ted^ it is ess^tiai for saline to be 
readily avaiUble: The hospital store^ 
however^ is ftevfcr in a position to 
me^ thia deniaraJ and the patients 
-generally ditof dehydmiion^^ 

' But even when saline is available, 
there is seldom anyone to administer 
it; Five out of ten doctors ai the hospi¬ 
tal arc absent .most of the time. The 
visiting doctors; from the North 
Bengal Medk^Oalhegeareidso ine- 


gular in their attendance. 

The most disturbing aspect of the 
situation is that every year enteric dis¬ 
eases and baccillary dysentery break 
out in the region. Yet the health-cam. 
system is ill-equipped to deal with 
the problem. Even simple preventive 
measures, such as disinfection of 
wells by bleaching powder/are not 
carried out regularly^ 

Now thtn an epidemic has broken 
outy the authorities have woken up to 
their duties and have di^nfected 
close to M50 wells. Bftt the work 
has already come to a i^t, because: 
"Bleaching powder in very short 
supply," .says the block sanitary ins¬ 
pector, Paresb Muitra. 

SomepoHdcal p^s attd voiupui*- 
ry.oiganisations am CO^ng^help 
ty pioviding manpower dnd 
nes. But what is needed is'a concert-^ 
ed effort by the authorities, not just in 
tackling the present epidemic ^. 
preveniing future opes, ii. - *> - 



C I.IIMMNtiS 


■ THE COLOUR GREEN 

While the army has set up battalions 
to promote afforestation, the defence 
strategists feel that cantonment areas 
have to be cleared of trees. 

The proposal points to an ironical 



Deforestation 


situation. The de-greening of the 
adjoining civilian areas, following 
rapid urbanisation, has turned the 
cantonments into islands of greenery. 
These areas can easily become prime 
targets for enemy bombardment. 

■ RETIREMENT BLUES 

About 1,33,0(Kl retired scTi(h>I 
teachers in West Bengal have not 
received their pension and gratuity 
during the past 11 years. Their pen¬ 
sion papers are yet to be processed by 
the relevant department, mainly due 
to shortage of staff. To compound the 
problem, the director of pension and 
provident fund has ordered a further 
reduction of staff handling such cases. 

■ THINK GLOBALLY 

In a recent study, 
the World Bank 
has proposed 
gradual privatisa¬ 
tion of ]18*1ow 
efficiency'* public 
sector companies. 

According to the 
Bank, slow privat 
sation will allow 
the "shares of the 
companies to sell 
not at a discount, 
but at the market 
value.** 

The bank seems to think that by 
diluting government ownership, the 
companies will be able to face market 
competition and run more efficiently. 


Complied by the Sunday Newsdesk 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGADHAR_ 

Sui^cal 

precision 

Arun Shourie dissects the recent court judgement 
in favour of Jagmohan 


1 he Iasi word has noi 
been saul over the 
Delhi magistrate’s 
order holding an Indi¬ 
an Lypress journalist 
guilty oJ having dcla- 
nied Jagmohan, the 
former Governor of Jammu and Kash* 
mir. d'ho judgemeni had come in foi 
harsh criticism in all sections of the 
media 

This columnist is not an admirer of 
the Arun Shourie kind of journalism. 
But the most devastating write-ujion the 
judgement and allied questions on press 
freedom has come from the formei edi¬ 
tor of the Express. In a long, well- 
re.searchcd article syndicated by Dev 
Features, Shourie defends the judge¬ 
ment It leaches two lessons to jour¬ 
nalists, to be wary of their sources and 
not denounce judgements before read¬ 
ing them in full Both points are 
admirable. 

Issue by issue, Shourie demolishes 
the media ciiticism ot the judgement. 
First the question, how can a journalist 
pnxiuce witnesses 13 years after an 
cvenf^ Jagmohan had concluded his 
ca.se in 1982. It was the paper and the 
journalist who had taken seven more 
years to complete their side of the case. 
Then, after a legal w rangle, which ttH)k 
the usual long time, the court agreed to 
recall an impimant witness, but the coun¬ 
sel for the journalist did not want to re¬ 
examine him! Shourie points out that 
journalists all over the country had 
opposed Rajiv Gandhi’s Defamation 
Bill and had argued that such cases 
should not be hurried but should proce¬ 
ed at the pace of other cases. But in the 
Jagmohan ca.se, they cry foul over the 


production of a witness after 13 years! 

The ‘deadline' excuse does not 
impress Shourie. The Indian Express 
stoi-y had no deadline pressure, having 
been wntten one year after the event. 
The journalist himself testified that he 
had about a week to collect and check 
facts. The interview with the crucial wit¬ 
ness had taken place three to four days 
before the story was filed. Yet, every 
detail in the story was wrong. Shourie 
lists them. Sanjay Gandhi was not even 
in Delhi on the days when he was suppos¬ 
ed to have had the controversial conver¬ 
sation with Jagmohan. He was in Suba- 
tu, Himachal Pradesh, holidaying with 
his mother. Turkman Gate, the topic of 
that ‘conversation’, could not be seen 
from the hotel. Says Shourie, "So it was 
neither a case of having worked against 
the pressure of deadlines, nor of having 
got just a detail or two wrong." 

The Jagmohan case was not one 
where the journalist had made a mistake, 
admitted it and still went* to jail. In fact, 
the journalist had spumed every opportu¬ 
nity to admit that some error had been 
committed, and maintained that what he 
had written was the tmth. Both as editor 
of the Express and then in his columns, 
Shourie had blasted political leaders, 
industrialists and fellow travellers. Yet, 
he is quick to point out that our courts 
have laid down that the right to one’s 
reputation is an intrinsic part of the right 
to life which Article 21 guarantees us. 
"This being the law, how can wc now 
turn around and say that jiist because we 
are journalists, irrespective of what inju¬ 
ry wc inflict on this intrinsic part of a per¬ 
son’s life and liberty, we must never be 
sent to jail". 

It is a fact that the law providing both 



imprisonment and fine has not deterred 
the worse forms of calumny. Naturally, 
a law which imposes only a fine can 
achieve nothing. Journalists seldom 
evince any interest in monetary compen¬ 
sation in libel cases where they figure. 
By the time the judgement is delivered, 
he has left to join forces with some other 
publication and it is his former manage¬ 
ment which has to fork out the money. 

"Is it not the duty of a journalist to pro¬ 
tect its sources?" asks Shourie, and 
answers the query as applied in this case. 
The important witness here "could not 
be in awe of the authority and power of 
the complainant in this case as he was 
the Lt Governor" bccau.se when the def¬ 
ence closed its cross-examination in 
1989, Jagmohan had ceased to be the Lt 
Governor. Also, if the witaess had agre¬ 
ed to testify about having seen Sanjay 
Gandhi, Jagmohan and a couple of wom¬ 
en at the hotel on that panicular day 
when Sanjay was actually out of Delhi, 
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Issue by issue, Shourle demolishes the media 
criticism of the judgement. First the question, how 
can a journaiist produce witnesses 13 years after 
an event? Jagmohan had concluded his case in 
1982. It was the paper and the Journalist who had 
taken seven more years to complete their side of 
the case 


he would be up facing perjury charges. 
Finally, the case came to rest entirely on 
the evidence of two persons, Indcr 
Mohan and Siraj Piracha. It collapsed 
entirely because what these two witnes¬ 
ses said turned out to be at variance with 
what the journalist had written 

It IS dilficult to comprehend why 
Shourie chose to defend the judgement. 
Perhaps, it was done to support Jagmo- 
han, whose political thinking is now the 
same as Shourie’s. Whatever be the 
motives, the media lie sadly cxpo.sed. So 
are its defenders of press freedom. The 
media’s views on the Emergency have 
become so coloured that anyone connec¬ 
ted with it — be it Jagmohan, Sanjay 
Gandhi or Indira Gandhi — are declared 
guilty of unsavoury happenings with 
which they might not have been even 
remotely connected. It is high time that 
‘scapegoat journalism’ docs not find 
favour with our editors. 


Busybee does a Bingo 

In one of the Jeeves stones of P.G. 
Wodehousc. Bertie Wooster is present 
at a concert organised by his bosom pal, 
Richard (Bingo) Little, at Twing Hall. 
Now, Bingo is not modest by nature and 
had the village walls plastered with 
announcements which read: 

TWING VILLAGE HALL, 
Friday, 23 December 
RICHARD LITTLE 
Presents 

A New and Original Revue 
Entitled 

WHAT HO, TWING! 

Lyrics by 

RICHARD LITTLE 
Music by 

RICHARD LITTLE 
With The Full Swing Juvenile 
Company and Chorus^ 

Scenic Effects and Production by 
RICHARD LITTLE 


I was reminded of this after going 
through two issues of the newest Sunday 
paper in Bombay, Afternoon On Sun¬ 
day, brought out by Bchram Contractor 
(Busybee). The new paper is the Sunday 
avatar of the daily afternoon tabloid, The 
Afternoon Despatch d Courier. 

What Bingo Little attempted in his 
revue. Contractor tries in his Sunday 
paper. ‘A travelogue on Japan’ by 
Bchram Contractor, ‘A walk around 
Flora Fountain’ by Behram Contractor, 
‘Eating out’ by Behram Contractor, 
‘Diary’ mostly by Behram Contractor 
and the last page ‘Humour’ column by 
Busybee. The second issue was no bet- 
tei. Of course, it is nice to go on an all- 
cxpenscs-paid (Courtesy: Government 
of Japan) trip to Japan. But who wants to 
know so much about Japan‘s The news 
content of the new paper is very poor 
and there is hardly any difference bet¬ 
ween it and the daily aftcmt)on paper. A 
morning paper has to have more variety, 
more hard news and definitely more 
sports news. Contractor is one of our 
best writers but there is just too much of 
him in the Sunday paper At this rate, the 
new paper can hardly be considered a 
rival for Sunday Mid-Day which is one 
of the few success stories in the media 
world. 

Printer's devil 


No paper can avoid printer’s devils 
but the following report (in the ‘City 
Lights’ column of The Tmie.s of India) 
made my day. It is about a city doctor 
who works hard and charges less: 

"Chairty and honesty have their own 
reward and so Dr Balaji has a roaring 
practice...Another piquant facet of this 
medico is that he normally opens his dis¬ 
pensary when others keep theirs shit. Per¬ 
haps that goes in his fvour for both old 
and young, rich and poor prequent his 
dispensary. However, the only minus 
point is the inordinately long queue 
which one has wait in, before one can 
sec him. For those who have no patien¬ 
ce, he has an instant remedy. He asks 
you what is wrong and prescribes medi¬ 
cines on-the-spot through his dispensa¬ 
ry counter...In fact, when recently a 
rumour ththc had dired, panic gripped 
the area until .some citizens visited hiscli- 
nic and saw him half and heary as usual •" 
"May he live long!"(5/W) 

But can he? After being the subject of 
such a write-up? • 
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MODS AND TRENDS 


Vocal vocation 

■ Nothing gi Js him grcaicr 
pleasure than changing 
tracks A charicred acccnini- 
ant by prolession and a com¬ 
puter software businessman 
by choice, Cakutla’s Pawan 
Jalan, has added another fea¬ 
ther to his cap. 

This time again it is some¬ 
thing completely different 
from what he has been doing 
till recently: the launching ol 
a music cassette called 
Dilkash He has not only lent 
his voice to the numbers but 
has also composed the 
music. And the very I act that 
It was launched in the market 
by the HMV people speaks 
volumes about the potential 
of the new singer "1 never 
ever dreamt of it, because 
frankly speaking, it never 
occuned to me that I would 
sing professionally." says 
Jalan modestly 

The whole venture has 
been conceived by Jalan him¬ 
self. However, he has found 
an adept co-singer in friend 
Debashish Datla Gupta, a 
doctor by profession. 

Predictable though it may 




sound, Pawan attributes his 
successes to his wife. Besi¬ 
des pioviding the requisite 
inspiration, she has pitched 
in with some ot her own 
lyrics "It is true that I have 
given music to her lyrics: per¬ 
haps, It would never have tak¬ 
en place without her." 
acknowledges Pawan. 

As the latest input comes 
in, Pawan Jalan is at it again; 


no, not changing tracks, but 
preparing to launch his 
second musical. 


Gourmet’s 

delight 

■ "bggs stuffed into marina¬ 
ted chickens, in turn packed 
into a full lamb, all of it mari¬ 
nated again and roasted with 
bastings in its own juices" — 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PRIZE RS 200 FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 



Clayton Yeutfar 


Mlfchall Gorbachev 


Secretary of agricuiture, USA Former Presklent of the erstwhile USSR 


sounds like a page loni off 
some exotic recipe for the 
Lord of Tartary’s dinner. 
Well, it may be exotic, but it 
is not as inaccessible as the 
Tartarian lord’s piece de 
resistance. Which is good 
news for the Indian gourmet. 

All this can be had at a tiny 
eating joint at Bangalore — 
in one of its run-down 
kxales. The ftK)d served is 
truly mid-weslem — de.scri- 
bed as simply Arabic^ by the 
owner. One could have mun- 
:ala haithinjan —eggplant 
turned into a melting tempta¬ 
tion, or hummus — pureed 
chick-pcas salad...the list is 
mouth-watering. 1 he restau¬ 
rant is called Sana and the 
owners are of Syrian descent. 

Innovation runs in the 
family; so does the business 
of focxl. So the Syrian bro¬ 
thers have opened this little 
restaurant where one can 
pamper oneself—in the 
style of a sultan. And inciden¬ 
tally, It's the only ‘Arabian’ 
restaurant in the country, and 
people from as far away as 
Bombay and Delhi flock to 
Sana for a touch of Arabia. 

So, U-fadiil or cat well! 




MILESTONES 




ANNOUNCED: INSAT-2B, the second indigenous 
communications satellite, will be launched by the French 
rocket Ariane in March or April next year. 

ANNOUNCED: A Rs 100 crore aid package for 

Calcutta in the Eighth Plan. This was announced by the 
deputy chairman of the Planning Commission, Pranab 
Mukheijee. 

APPOINTED: Vivek Goanka, as chairman of the 
Express group of companies. 

APPOINTED: S.K. Mahapatro, as secretary, in the 
programme implementation ministry. 


DIED: Mallikarjun Mansur, renowned Hindustani 
vocalist, on 12 SeptethberatDharwood. He was 92. 

DIED: Ganpath Lai Dangl, veteran folk and Parsi 
theatre artiste, at Jaipur on 6 September. He was 74. 

DIED: Sarada Charan Daa, founder and governing 
director of the Caicutta^based K.C. Das chain of 
confectioners. He was 87. 

SET UP: A revolving fund of Rs 200 million in fdret^ ' 
exchange, by the government for a.ssisting the 
establishment of joint ventures in Mauritius by Indian ' 
entrepreneurs. 


ARRESTED: Sevan offlciala of the department of 
telecommunications (DoT), by the CBl for issuing 
out'-of-tum telephone sanction orders. 

DIED: Satyavarat Sidhandalankar, freedom fighter 
and forjner vice-chancellor of Gurukul Ktmgri University, 
in New Delhi, on 13 September. He was 95. 


SET UP: A high powered commitiaa Of cantral 
ministers and five chief ministers on 14 Seixember . 
to work out the modalities fen- the proposed legislation for 
establishing a human rights commission. 

WON: By North Zone, the Duleep Trophy in cricket at ,- 
Hyderabad after defeating Central Zone. , 
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ARIES 1 

1 LEO 

1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 


(21 March'20 April) 

H ome atmosphere will be 
more peaceful. 

However, you may still face 
opposition from your 
associates. It’ll be best for 
you to shelve plans that 
can easily be branded as 
controversial. Try to smooth 
out differences. If you are 
looking for romance, then 
this is the right lime to make 
a move. 

TAURUS 


(2! April-20 May) 

I nstead of knocking your 
head against a brick wall, 
try to accept compromise 
solutions to outstanding 
problems. Personal 
problems, especially of a 
romantic nature will be 
easier to smooth out Get 
family members to realise 
the worth of savings. Do not 
stray too far from your home 
base. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

P roperly values can 
increase Make a 
concerted effort to enhance 
the value of your home 
Someone, shy and retiring, 
might unexpectedly come up 
with valuable advice which 
can solve a pressing 
problem. You’ll not succeed 
in saving without other 
people’s cooperation. 
Romance galore. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

Y ou’ll be easily unsettled. 

Make your deci.sions 
independently, without 
resorting to your asscKiatcs’ 
advice. You must face up to 
.some basic facts in the 
emotional area of your life. 
Work harder to make 
personal relationships work. 
Use your creative talents to 
relax mentally. 


(2t July-20 August) 

A good week lor trips and 
visits. Drop in on 
friends and relatives; they'll 
be glad to see you. You’ll 
find it easier to resolve 
personal problems. Even 
financial difficulties can be 
sorted out. You could work 
wonders with your creative 
talents. Flourishing love life. 


(21 September-20 October) 

Y ou can make yourself 
popular with others 
now. People will be full of 
praise for you. Attend to 
your finances. Avoid little 
luxuries. You may have to 
undertake a trip. The health 
of an eldermaycau.se 
concern. Business deals are 
unlikely to materialise. 
Cancel any prospective 
deals. 



VIRGO 


(2 / August-20 September) 

G et more organi.scd. Plan 
for the future. Prepare 
for a trip wh’ch you’ve been 
delaying for a long time. A 
promising lime for creative 
work. There is scope for 
financial gain but curb any 
mad impulse to spend. The 
one bright spot of the week 
appears to be in the romantic 
sphere. 


SCORPIO 


(2/ Octoher-20 November) 

Y ou may feel shaky about 
the way the future is 
shaping up. The need of the 
hour is mental calm. 

Perhaps, you were taking 
things loo lightly. You need 
to shake off the laid back 
attitude. Health may pose 
problems. Financial gains 
arc possible. Try to save up. 


(21 November-20 December) 

Y our lime will be s|)cni 
confronting opponents. 
And this will serve as a test 
to show where you stand. 
Business responsibilities 
will be heavy. A few initial 
set-backs shouldn’t deter 
you. Aciive social life is in 
the cards. Make up your 
mind about how to please 
your sweetheart. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December’20 January) 

D omestic problems 
continue. Handle them 
with care. You may 
unintentionally hurt 
someone’s feelings. People 
around you will be 
emotionally charged. 
Review your monthly 
expenses and exercise 
greatci restraint with money 
A g(H>d lime to engage m 
reading or writing. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

Y ou may receive 

worrying news about 
your friends. This is one of 
those difficull weeks when 
the |)eisonal aspect of your 
life IS emotionally upsetting. 
It’ll be difficult to 
concentrate on work, 
although major problems 
aren’t likely to come up. 
Romance may run into 
rough w ealher 

PISCES 


(21 Fehruary-20 March) 

A ny work that has to be 
completed should be 
attended to. Do not 
pnxrrastinatc. Clear the deck 
of odd jobs so that your w eek 
is free of tensions. You’ll 
prefer some mentally 
stimulating work rather than 
routine jobs, Romance w ill 
be more satisfactory than 
usual. 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Look who’s 
hMliig 

Wtt Where is Varadaraj 
Wf Perumal? The former 
; chief minister of the 
north and east provinces 
I of Sri Lanka was in hiding in 
India and was lodged in ai 
■fort in Chanderi (Madhya* 
Pradesh) till recently. 

' Until a woman who 
seemed to know no other* 
language except English was 
found lurking near the fort, 
and was arrested as she could 
give no satisfactory replies 
as to what she was doing 
there. A jittery Perumal with 
his family was then bundled 
into various vehicles and 
moved to some other 
unknown destination under 



Vanid«i4 Pmiiml: wiMra 
hill#? 

high security. 

According to police 

i j^ossip, Perumal is now 
odged in another such fort 
Rajasthan. But no one 
knows where he is. 
the bloodthirsty. 
^ of the LTTE, 

t^rumal has reason to fear 
for his life. 


iBHMflCMIn 

DMM 

l!>elhi i$ abuzz with 
the daring tales of 
L#loo Prasad Yodav. 

What for iftsiance, did* 
Yadav leU the Prime 
Minister when he met him? 


HEARD IN SOUTH BIHAR 

Why can’t they give Jharkhand to 
the Jharkhandi# if they can give 
Bihar to the /af/oo#? 

A JHARKHAND MUKTI MORCHA ACTIVIST 


moratorium on di.sputcs?" 
Laloo demanded of the PM 
as soon as he stepped into the 
room., The PM muttered 
something about his home 
minister. Disgustedly, Laloo 
reported back to pressmen: 
"The Prime Minister says of 
his own home minister ‘that 
man is u huddhit. What can 
you say of such a Prime 
Minister?" 




Laloo Yadav; Irrepiesslble 

His account of the meeting is LOSS WOl1C| UlOre 
sensational. 

"How come you arc P"®/ 

creating this (Jharkhand) 

trouble when from the Now it can be told, 

ramparts of the Red Fort, What exactly did for- 

you yourself announced a mer Madhya Pradesh chief 


CHECK-LIST 


Who’s saying what on statehood to 
Jharkhand 

■ Laloo Yadav, JD; Jafannatli Miahra, 
Coiigiraaa(l); Sondorial Patwa, BJP: Hamari 
lash par banaga (over our dead body). 


■ Tarlq Anwar and othorCongrassman: 

There should be a separate state for Jharkhand, but... 


■ Bihar unit of tha BIP: Yes, there should be a 
separate state but along the lines of Vananchal rather than 
Greater Jharkhand. 


■ S.B. Chavan: Yes, there should be a separate state 
for the tribals; but on the other hand..,But 
notwithstanding... Nevertheless... However.... 


■ P.V. Naraalihha Rao: The Prime Minister has 
told Laloo Yadav that the interests of Bihar will be protected. 


■ SarfMt Ahmad and otbara In tha 
Congros8(l): Believe that the Congress(l) leaders are 
opposed to Jharkhand because their laginfaris are all in 
South Bihar. They stand to lose their base if the state is 
bifurcated. 


1 


■i 


Motilal Vora: mixing 
bu#in#s# with plaasur# 

minister and AICC observer 
Motilal Vora do while jn 
Hyderabad? 

Well, he was sent there to 
monitor dissident activity, 
and so he did. He gave a pati¬ 
ent hearing to both the rebels 
and the loyalists. And then 
he received delegations as 
diverse as the Andhra 
Prade.sh Toddy Tappers 
Association, Andhra 

Pradesh Auto-drivers Asso¬ 
ciation and the like. 

But despite all this, Vora 
had plenty of time to spLire. 
So, he hired a colour TV and 
video and caught up with his 
film-watching habit. The for¬ 
mer MP chief minister even 
drove down to tlie nearest 
theatre hall to see a Venka- 
tesh siarrer, Chhma Rmadu 
(I jille Master). 

Meanwhile, a local news¬ 
paper having decided that 
Vora had outstayed his stint 
in Hyderabad, printed a cart¬ 
oon which showed the bea¬ 
rer of the Lake View Guest 
House, where Vora was putt¬ 
ing up, holding a telephone 
receiver and asking the 
AICC observer: "Sir, it's 
your wife on (he line. She 
wants to know whether you 
will be home by Dusscrah." 

And, when Vora finally 
did leave, there were all but 
three MLAs tQtsee him off 
This was in sharp contrast to 
the tumultuous welcome he 
received on arrival. 






















RANDOM NOTES 


'■ ■ ' ■■ i"' 

K A mitKV M 

. thifc jdeSiaice m and the 

foreign ministify over tiie suc¬ 
cess or failure (depending on 
your perqicctive) of Sharad 
Pawar's mega-l^ped trip to 
Rtissia.. ■, ■ 

. Tbie defeftoe nriiHstiy’s 
view, semii-ii^ulated by 


HEARD IN BANGALORE 

Who says Kamalalai hasn’t 
advanceii? Whan Hagda was CM, 
tha scams ravolvad around land. 
Now, in Bangarappa’stima, 
wa’va movad Into computar 


A JOURNALIST 



Sharad Pswan 
iBlamallonai atataanum? 

Pawar himself, is that the 
Russians agreed to provide, 
the spares required by the 
Indian Army) and that the 
lion of Maharashtra is now a 
world class .statesman. 

Unfortunately, the foreign 
ministry has-been busy brief¬ 
ing joutnaiists to the effect 
that the trip was a Hasco and 
(hat Pawar achieved ncnhing 
■ r^'substahce.' 
r . Natundlyv defend 
tirinistry is upspt. And 
jPaWar’s supporteris. believe 
; dtat the' hri^Es y^fe cop- 
due^ iit the brihesl of the 
OAhnet irtioitner iiicjNat^ of 
epfomalaffahij. 

, ''jHiisl'iaiinet; ’ . . 

.'.jVhy^.Naiasiridia Rim, .of 
-COUWe..:: 'i'. . 


« £iesidte Until Bhwti's 
feverish, .hrium to 
ttetive poiirips j(iee Roil* 
Cow), the gpveiiwiwwt of 
h|iKfoya:Fradjtt^ by 
chief tfiAn^rihr/^ndeffail 
.PatWa is doing: its best to 


ensure that she becomes, a 
non-person,. 

. A circular has gone out 
foom the local BJPomce ban¬ 
ning her from addressing 
any public meeting, being 
al^ed to ridh to the wor¬ 
kers, obtaining party assist¬ 
ance on her tours or holding 
press conferences. 

All, that she is allowed to 
do is address meetings of the 
Kisan Mmcha of which she 
is an office-bearer. But if she 
needs to stay at a govern- ^ 
mei)t guest house at a Kisan J 
Morcha (bur, she will be 
refused entry. | 

Expect a saffron expio -1 
sionanydaynow. I 


CHECK- 


Chi^minister hopefitts ipf the separate 
Jharkh^mte C C . 

A SMIW ioNiK (hw of tM moc articulate aih^^ 
of the independence of Jharkteind. Hteargumentisthat 
n(MthBiiwtepredomimmiytrtttei,lwiteMng'to^ . 
vested interests which are non-tribal. 


tt Pwi^. l tiMiiiu yui liMmMeT^^^ 

reasoflatfo hut Munda traces his Haeaga toBirsa Munda. 
who M the tribal uprising against the British. The 
president of the Jharkhand PeofAes’ Party is not going to 


■ SteMhlCMlttelMnff former hotnarniiddttf Who 
betottgs to RSfHibl is tteing pennitted on flte Jharkhand 
MuM Morcha tAdf0rm,but thus are aOegaiions that 


Qofhtfaialbgtlfia crettontlalalwe 


TheCongiMimteed 

ila)«teSibl|Arm 


imiwMehfc! 


ImerJsa 

MBipiittna 



OniAliAiill 

eradltsulM 


■ tsn't it strange how 
every time m PM 
goes abroad, Osandra 
SWatoiseems to have jpR^- 
ed him? this is especially 
true of Narastmba Rap’S 
visits iolurope, , . 

RaolS due iri ffranCe at the 
end of September. Guess 
who hotfooted it to Paris iast 
week? Why, Chandra 
Swamlofcbune. 

It would be'inalicious and 
entitoly unfair to. suggest 
that he is busy tzymgto jlne 


CtawbufWtema uteeAk 

aunf 

up businessinen with an wie 4 
rest in India. After ail, wp kbl 
know that Chandra SWacu for 
a holy man who has np.iiitdrC' 
estincomtnerce. 

Don’t we? 


leave witiio^:: 
yott’ 

« Has JayaiidMut cam 
ceiled her conttOveftA^j 
al trip abroad? , Apparently,^ 


And no, it's not heth^'. 
.cyetnows were raised 
gestions ftwt she waS. 
to be accon^aiiied 






JHyWfliiMMi flU ^ j 

whde entourage Of civ'ji ser¬ 
vants and commandos, i, 
The le^ reason is diat Sha*- 
shikala (euphemistMIy 
referred to as hm ’contiover'' 
sial aide’) stormed out aito 
wouldn’t return to Jayaiali- 
tha’s house. The Tamil Nadu 
(dpef minister had to b^'her 
to come bacAc. Pad of the 
deid was that the foreign tr^ 
was now cancelled. * 
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DELHI DIARY 


Tlireeiiitlie 


» Thc search for an 
ambassador to the 
USA continues. The key 
; p<.isi remains unfilled 
because, as usual, Narasim- 
ha Rat) can't make up his 
mind. 

Tliere iirc four contenders. 
The foreign service would 
like the job to go to S. Ranga- 
nathan, currently ambas¬ 
sador to Pari.s. But Rao has 
indicated that he would pre¬ 
fer u political appointee. 

That leaves three names in 
the race. There is the dimi na¬ 
tive copyright-(7?or, K, Nat- 
war Singh,who has fallen on , 
hard day.s and would be grate¬ 
ful for any job he gets. Then, 


HEARD AT THERMO 

Narasimha Rao speaks nine 
languages and can’t make up his 
mind In any of them. 

A JUNIOR OFFICIAL 


Vssant Seths: surpris# 
contsndsr 

there is Dr Karan Singh who 
was a great success during 
his brief spell In Washington 
before V.P. Singh recalled 
him. 

It is the third contender 
whose identity comes as a 
surprise. Vasant Salhc is 
now being considered for the 
job. 


When the PM Is 
eway... 

a Who is m charge 
when the Prime 
Minister is away? 
Conventionally, it should 


be the finance minister. But 
when the Prime Minister 
goes to France on 2S Septe - 
mbcr,thc finance minister 
won't be back from his tour 
of Britain and US, 

Is the home minister in 
charge then? 

If so, we can hope to be 
suitably entertained. A 
similar situation had 


occurred when the PM had 
gone to attend the NAM 
conference — the finance 
minister had gone abroad, 
the defence mini>stcr was in 
Russia, and the home 
minister was in Guwahati 
telling people how much he 
favoured the creation of a 
separate Jharkhand state. 

Whatever next? 



R 0 l. L - C A L L 


Where are they now? 

■ V.P. Singh: Nominal head of an increasingly 
fractured Janata Dal, the Raja has been behaving strangely 
of late When the Express broke the Quattrochi-Bofors 
story, he assured journalists that he would raise it in 
Parliament. Instead, he kept his mouth shut. His only 
noteworthy move has been a recent trip to Pakistan to hold 
Benazir Bhutto’s hand. 


■ Dnvl Lai: The former deputy prime minister cani 
make up his mind what to do. Atone moment he Is ready to 
walk out of Chandra Shekhar's party. At another he.insists 
that he is still nominal head of the party. His problem is that 
he matters less and less in Jat politics. 


■ P. ChMambaram; In retrospect, he was probably 
right to resign The Opposition would have gone for his 
blood, Rao would have refused to back him and he would 
have had to quit in disgrace. Now, he is seen as a martyr, is 
something of a national hero in elite circles and has done a 
Mani Shankar Aiyar by starting a column in 
BusifiessWorld. 


■ Matfhavalnh Soiankl: Is active once more in 
Gujarat politics. And is trying to correct what he perceives 
as the Congress' foolish tilt towards Chimanbhai Patel. 
Solanki has bounced back after being thrown out as 
Gujarat chief minister by Rajiv Gandhi, so there is no 
reason to believe that he won't make a comeback. 


■ Uaia BharH: Ves, it turns out that the sceptics were 
right. Though Uma had declared that she would abandon 
active politics and consult with lishis in the Himalayas, it 
turns out that the 'sanyasih' has merely used the 
controversy to add to her public image. StHt an active 
politician. 


Tbflieiiipttrprt > 
Mwaustwrity 

■ There is «^.-'<reWi6i8* 
typver'camefic^^ 
sfniire Itao's ebdee of cha¬ 
riot for his BuiibiiMreQ 
the end of . f '* 

Readers win re^ Whes 
the old boy went to Jakarta 
he commandeered an Air 
India Boeing 747 jurabd 
tilled it with itac% 
chamchas and* layahoiib^m 
caused complete chaps id ^. 
airline's schedule, Air India 
cancelled one flight every 
single day, stranded thou¬ 
sands of passengers and suf¬ 
fered a terrible decline in its 
international image. 

Will Rao, who talks so big 
about austerity, repeat this 



NanwIiiUwllao: 

IneonvwilMieiiig 

thOMMNMlS 

performance? 

One way out would be for 
him to use one of the two 
Boeing 737s that have, been 
refitted for VIP journeys by 
the Indian Air Force. The 
trouble is that a 737 cannot 
fly to Paris without having to 
make a refuelling ' itop. 
Hence, the tendency.^ 
to u$e Air India jumbos., .' 

It is up to Rao to d^ide 
what is more importatiji: the 
waste oflakbs of,rupees tod 
the inconvenience to thoih 
sands of passengers or 9 
slightly loi^ flying time 
PiulsontKOQuntoftbefdhi^ 
ling Stop.*. 
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LETTERS 


swig 


From bull to 
(8cape)goat 

I I was intriguing to read 
about the rise ol Harshad 
Mehta, from an ordinary 
man living in a tiny flat in a 
distant suburb of Bombay, to 
sudden wealih, allegedly 
with the help of political hea¬ 
vyweights {Ihe selling a/ 
Harsluul 4— 10 Oct¬ 
ober). Mehta and financial 


none other than those who 
rule the country. 

Abir Padhy, Bhubaneswar 
(Orissa) 

■ The writer of The selling 
uj Harshad Mehta seems tc^ 
tic sold on the idea that Har¬ 
shad’s release owed Itself 
solely to a PR campaign by 
his family. However, the 
Delhi grapevine has a differ¬ 
ent version. According to 
rumours, CBI officials may 
have bought shares, in the 
normal investment pnK'css, 
through Mehta, and are scar¬ 
ed that he may now spill the 
beans. Hence, their almost 
panic-stneken reaction to his 
release order And it is preci¬ 
sely their over-cagemess to 
keep him in custody that forc¬ 
ed the judiciary’s hand, as 
the judges repeatedly expres¬ 
sed their feeling that the CBI 
was being vindictive towar¬ 
ds the Big Bull. This, it 
appears, is the real reason for 



Harshad Mehta: of heroism and public relations 


agencies such as Pairgrowth 
Financial Serv ices Ltd were 
only puppets on strings mani¬ 
pulated by self-interested 
politicians and buieaucrats 
One gets the feeling that 
the individuals behind the 
stocks .scam, like Bofors, 
will never be exposed. Of 
cq^sc not. The accused arc 


Harshad’s release, and not 
the PR campaign 
a. Singh, New Delhi 

■ In the cover story, Har¬ 
shad Mehta clearly indicates 
that lop hank directors were 
the ones responsible for the 
scam and that he was misled 
into n by tFie encouragement 


he received from them. His 
as.sertion, that he will pay 
back every paisa to the 
government, is proof of his 
patriotic intentions. He is 
certainly the hero in the story 
of the scam, and deserves 
praise, not condemnation. 
K.V. Rajagopalan, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 


Knock-out! 

T hanks lor the cover story 
that gave us the other side 
of Kapil Dev (Kapil Dev 
Inc., 27September—.^Octo¬ 
ber). F^is IS indeed a dis¬ 
tinguished career both on 
and off the field. We remem¬ 
ber him as the man with the 
rare killer instinct that saw 
him plunder the Zimbab¬ 
weans and win the Woild 
('up in I^S3 — and then fol¬ 
low that up in 19*^)0 when he 
came up with four consecu¬ 
tive sixes against Fdward 
Hemmings of Fngland to 
avoid a follow-on. 

Ft was Dev who single- 
handedly steered the Indian 
cricketers, the underdogs of 
the tournament, to win the 
World Cup m 1983. And Sir 
Gary Sobers, the doyen of 
the Windies, said of him: 
"Kapil Dev is the champion 
among captains." 

But what makes him speci¬ 
al is that he is also a principl¬ 
ed human being When 
South Africa was banned 
from international sports 
becau.se of its apartheid poli¬ 
cy, Dev did not yield to the 
offers of huge sums of 
money to play there. He reac¬ 
ted with spirit, .saying not 
even his dead btxly would 
reach an apartheid South 
Africa. 

And he isn’t in the least 
perturbed about playing as a 
non-capiain in the forthcom¬ 
ing series against Zimbabwe 
and South Africa. Over 
there, he should not restrict 
his target to a mere 432 
w ickets, to surpass Richard 
Hadlee’s record. India, sure¬ 
ly, would like to see at least 



Kapil Dov: the other aide 

5(X) jewels in his crown. 

Prasanta Tripathy, 
Bhubaneswar (Orissa) 

■ The article on cricket all- 
rounder Kapil Dev came at 
the appropriate moment. It is 
high time India began pay¬ 
ing greater attention to the 
game — the countiy doesn’t 
seem to have hopes of excell¬ 
ing m any other. And it is 
Kapil who should head the 
team. I would also like to con¬ 
gratulate him on his excell¬ 
ent score in the corporate 
field, loo. 

A.K. Nayak, Sambatpur 
(Orissa) 

■ The story on Kapil Dev 
must have been highly 
encouraging for the player, 
besides providing him with 
the impetus to go ahead and 
fulfil his dream of becoming 
the highest wicket-laker. 

The inspiration provided 
by Kapil’s mother and wife 
should also not be over¬ 
looked. It is their support 
that has helped Kapil beco¬ 
me what he is today. 

5. Hussain, Dibrugarh (Assam) 


Fall from grace 

T he story on Subash Ghi- 
singh certainly generates 
no sympathy for the man 
(Ghismgh in wonderland, 27 
September—3 October). 
Once considered an invulner¬ 
able and formidable hero, he 
has proved him.scif to be 
nothing more than a profit- 
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Subash Ohisingh: he gets 
no sympathy 


seeking politieian. Power 
seems to have gone to his 
head ll is disheartening to 
consider the shattered hopes 
and aspirations of the hills 
people who had blindly sup¬ 
ported their charismatic 
leader with such courage and 
enthusiasm 

How long can he cling lo 
his self-erected throne'^ His 
misuse of funds and the cro- 
res of money that he has wast¬ 
ed will drive his people to 
drag him of! it 
Rina Dua, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


To the deserving 


W ith reference to your 
report on Kiran Bedi's 
daughter, Sukriti Bedi, who 
was refused admission to a 
medical college {No admis¬ 
sion, 27 September—3 Oct¬ 


ober), the fact that Sukriti 
was admitted to Lady Har- 
dinge Medical College in 
New Delhi purely on the 
basis of merit, was confimi- 
ed even by the Mizoram 
chief minister, Lallhanhaw- 
la. And since Sukriti deserv¬ 
ed the scat allotted to her, it 
would not be taken away 
from her, Lallhanhawla told 
the press, Sukriti lopped the 
Medical Colley" entrance 
'results, has sltidied in Mizo¬ 
ram for two yxiiTs and is the¬ 
refore eminently eligible lor 
admission, according to the 
guidelines set by the 
government. 

Narinder Singh, Chandigarh 

■ I feel there is juslification 
tor the Mi/oram sludents' 
demand that the Iwo seats 
that were reserved in medi¬ 
cal colleges lor the children 
ol Central government offi¬ 
cers posted in the stale be can¬ 
celled. IAS and IPS officers 
merely manipulate ihe situa¬ 
tion in Older to secure seats 
I for their Lhildrcn in presiigi- 
I ous inslilulions 

Kiran Bedi’s claim that 
her daughter secured the 
highest marks has no real 
basis as Mi/oram, a back¬ 
ward and tribal-dominated 
stale, is hardly a place lo lest 
one's academic merit. The 
Mizoram Students Joint 
Action Committee 
(MSJAC) mu.sl be congratu¬ 
lated tor taking up the issue 


Chief minister Lallhanhawla 
should take up the matter 
with the Prime Minister and 
enforce rules that would be 
more acceptable lo all. And 
the children of IAS and IPS 
officers should be allotted a 
separate Central quota of 
scats in colleges instead. 
Sukhdeep Prabhu, Darbe 
(Karnataka) 


Redundant 


T he government’s deci¬ 
sion losel up a Human 
Rights Commission has ren¬ 
dered the Mmorilies Com¬ 
mission redundant and it 
should, therefore, be scrapp¬ 
ed {Healinii loui'h, 27 Sep¬ 
tember— 3 October). The 
decision, w hen implemen¬ 
ted, should silence the 
human rights organisations 
in the country' which were 
concerned more W'llh protect¬ 
ing the terrorist than the 
human being. 

L. Rohinl, Tiruchl (Tamil Nadu) 


No thriller, this 



Kalyan Singh: Indiract 
rout# to him 

T he case of the "foreign 
hand" of "CIA agents" 
woulth have made for a good 
thriller except that it doesn’t 
make sense when someone 
tries to kick the boss by gell¬ 
ing at his subordinates 
iOi cupatinnal hazard, 27 
September—3 October). 
The ^'lumsy efforts to get at 
Kalyan Singh by levelling 
allegations against his secre¬ 
tary, N. Mishra, reminds me 
of the Indian proverb, 

"When you can’t beat the 
washerman, wreak your 
revenge on his donkey." 

5. K Muahran, Hoahangabad 
(Madhya Pradaah) 


Who will watch 
th e watchman? 

apes, lock-up deaths and 
torture in custody are no 
longer uncommon in our 
yMh (Thepoliceman as 
rapist. 4—10 October), ll 
seems as if the officials there 
arc really cnminals in the 
garb of policemen. More and 
more people openly stale 
their reservations about ihe 
cust(Klians of law, 

Dhananjoy Patro, 

Bhubaneswar (Orissa) 


Clarification 


I n reference to the article Jn 
my defence, (4— 10 Octo¬ 
ber) I would like to correct a 
few inaccuracies that have 
crept in. 

When 1 took over as the 
chief election commissio¬ 
ner, the number of pending 
cases of election expenditure 
was 14,066. Exactly 8,699 
cases of the general elections 
to the Lok Sabha and 17,04? 
cases of election to the state 
legislative assemblies (total 
25,748) held in 1991 were 
added up. The Punjab elec¬ 
tions of February 1992 aug¬ 
mented this further by ano¬ 
ther 660 cases, taking it up to 
a total of 40,474. We started 
a campaign lo clear these 
cases in September 1991 and 
were left with a balance of 
only 1721 cases as on 22 Sep¬ 
tember 1992. 

The total number of cases 
of political parties seeking 
registration was 445 and not 
245. Every single case has 
been disposed of. 

T,N. Saahan, chiat alactlon 
commlaaloner, New Delhi 


Mani Shankar Aiyar is the 
president of the Society for 
Secularism which is organi¬ 
sing the Ram-Rahim Yatra 
between 2 October and 14 
November. Hence, he will 
remain busy and will not be 
writing his column far. 
Sunday for the next 
five weeks. 


Kiran Baill: did her daughter come first? 
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From bull to 
(8cap6)goat 


t was intriguing to read 
about the rise of Harshad 
Mehta, from an ordinary 
man living in a tiny Hal in a 
distant suburb of Bombay, to 
sudden wealth, allegedly 
with the help of political hea¬ 
vyweights {The sellinff of 
Harshad Mehta A— 
ober). Mehta and financial 


none other than those who 
rule the country. 

AbtrPadhy, Bhubaneswar 
(Orissa) 

I The writer of The selling 
of Harshad Mehta seems to 
be sold on the idea that Har- 
shad’s release owed itself 
solely to a PR campaign by 
his family. However, the 
Delhi grapevine has a differ¬ 
ent version. According to 
rumours, CBl officials may 
have bought shares, in the 
nonnal investment process, 
through Mehta, and are scar¬ 
ed that he may now spill the 
beans. Hence, their almost 
panic-stneken reaction to his 
release order. And it is preci¬ 
sely their over-eagerness to 
keep him in custody that forc¬ 
ed the judiciary’s hand, as 
ihe Judges repeatedly expres¬ 
sed their feeling that the CBl 
was being vindictive towar¬ 
ds the Big Bull. This, it 
appears, is the real reason for 



Naraliad WMita: of iMTolMn and public relations 


agencies such as Fairgrowth 
Financial Services Ltd were 
only puppets on strings mani¬ 
pulated by self-interested 
politicians and bureaucrats. 

One gels the feeling that 
the individuals behind the 
stocks scam, like Bofors, 
will never be exposed. Of 
C<|p»e not. The accused arc 


Harshad’s release, and not 
the PR campaign. 

B. Singh, New Delhi 

■ In the cover story, Har¬ 
shad Mehta clearly indicates 
that lop bank directors were 
the ones responsible for the 
scam and that he was misled 
into it by the encouragement 


he received from them. His 
assertion, that he will pay 
back every paisa to the 
government, is proof of his 
patriotic intentions. He is 
certainly the hero in the story 
of the scam, and deserves 
praise, not condemnation. 

K. V, Rajagopalan, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 


Knock-outI 

T hanks for the cover stoiy 
that gave gs the other side 
of Kapil Dey (Kapil Dev 
Inc., 27 September—3 Octo¬ 
ber). His is indeed a dis¬ 
tinguished career both on 
and off the field. We remem¬ 
ber him as the man with the 
rare killer instinct that saw 
him plunder the Zimbab¬ 
weans and win the World 
Cup in 19S3 — and then fol¬ 
low that up in 1990 when he 
came up with four consecu¬ 
tive sixes against Edward 
Hemmings of England to 
avoid a follow-on. 

It was Dev who single- 
handedly steered the Indian 
cricketers, the underdogs of 
the tournament, to win the 
World Cup in 1983. And Sir 
Gary Sobers, the doyen of 
the Windies, said of him: 
"Kapil Dev is the champion 
among captains." 

But what makes him speci¬ 
al is that he is also a principl- 
,ed human being. When 
South Africa was banned 
from international sports 
because of its apartheid poli¬ 
cy, Dev did not yield to the 
offers of huge sums of 
money to play there. He reac¬ 
ted with spirit, saying not 
even his dead body would 
reach an apartheid South 
Africa. 

And he isn’t in the least 
perturbed about playing as a 
non-caplain in the forthcom¬ 
ing .series against Zimbabwe 
and South Africa. Over 
there, he should not restrict 
his target to a mere 432 
wickets, to surpass Richard 
Hadlee’s record. India, sure¬ 
ly, would like to see at least 



Kapil Dav: tba otiiar aMa 

500jewels m his crown. 

Prasanta Tripathy, \ 

Bhubaneswar (Orissa) | 

■ The article on cricket all- 
rounder Kapil Dev came at 
the appropriate moment. It is 
high time India began pay¬ 
ing greater attention to the 
game — the country doesn’t 
seem to have hopes of exccll- li 
ing in any other. And it is 
Kapil who should head the 
team. I would also like to con¬ 
gratulate him on his excell¬ 
ent score in the corporate 
field, too. 

A.K. Nayak, Sambalpur 
(Orissa) 

■ The story on Kapil Dev 

must have been highly * 

encouraging for the player, 
besides providing him with 

the impetus to go ahead and 
fulfil his dream of becoming 
the highest wicket-taker. 

The inspiration provided 
by Kapil’s mother and wife 
should also not be over- I 
looked. It is their support | 

that has helped Kapil bcco- | 
me what he is today. | 

S. Hussain, Dibrugarh (Assam) | 


Fall from grace I 

_^_ I 

T he story on Subash Ghi- 
singh certainly generates 
no sympathy for the man 
(Ghisingh in wonderland, 27 
Septembof—3 October). 

Once considered an invulner¬ 
able and formidable hero, he 
has proved himself to be 
nothing more than a profit- 
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I Sutash Qhlftingh: he gets 
no sympathy 

seeking polilician. Power 
seems to have gone to his 
I head. It is disheartening to 

consider the shattered hopes 
and aspirations of the hills 
I people who had blindly sup- 

j ported their charismatic 

I leader with such courage and 

! enthusiasm. 

How long can he cling to 
his sclf-crcctcd throne? His 
misuse of funds and the cro- 
res of money that he has wast¬ 
ed will drive his people to 
\ drag him oft it. 

\ Rina Dua, Calcutta (West 

Bengal) 


' To the deserving 


W ith reference to your 
report on Kiran Bedi’s 
I daughter, Suknti Bedi, who 

I was refused admission to a 

i medical college (No admis¬ 
sion, 27 September—3 Oct¬ 


ober), the fact that Sukriti 
was admitted to Lady Har- 
dinge Medical College in 
New Delhi purely on the 
basis of merit, was confirm¬ 
ed even by the Mizoram 
chief minister, Lalthanhaw- 
la. And since Sukriti deserv¬ 
ed the seat allotted to her, it 
would not be taken away 
from her, Lalthanhawla told 
the press. Suknti topped the 
Medical Colley entrance 
'results, has srticficll in Mizo¬ 
ram lor two y^ars and is the¬ 
refore eminently eligible for 
admission, according to the 
guidelines set by the 
government. 

Narlnder Singh, Chandigarh 

■ I feci thefejs justification 
for the Mizoram students' 
demand that the two .seats 
that were reserved in medi¬ 
cal colleges for the children 
of Central government offi¬ 
cers posted in the state be can- 
ccllcd. IAS and IPS officers 
merely manipulate the situa¬ 
tion in order to secure seats 
for their children in prestigi¬ 
ous institutions. 

Kiran Bedi's claim that 
her daughter secured the 
. highest marks has no real 
basis as Mizoram, a back¬ 
ward and iribal-dominated 
slate, is hardly a place to test 
one’s academic merit. The 
Mi/oram Students Joint 
Action Committee 
(MSJAC) must be congratu¬ 
lated for taking up the issue. 


Kiran BadI: did bar daughtar coma firat? 



Chief minister Lalthanhawla 
should take up the matter 
with the Prime Minister and 
enforce rules that would be 
more acceptable to all. And 
the children of IAS and IPS 
officers should be allotted a 
separate Central quota of 
seats in colleges instead. 
Sukhdeep Prabhu, Darba 
(Karnataka) 


Redundant 


T he government's deci¬ 
sion to set up a Human 
Rights Commission has ren¬ 
dered the Minorities Com¬ 
mission redundant and it 
should, therefore, be scrapp¬ 
ed (Healinii touch, 27 Sep¬ 
tember — 3 October). The 
decision, when implemen¬ 
ted, should silence the 
human rights organisations 
in the country which were 
concerned more with protect¬ 
ing the terrorist than the 
human being. 

L Rohinl, TIruchl (Tamil Nadu) 


No thriller, this 



Kalym Singh: Indirect 
routato him 


T he case of the "foreign 
hand" of "CIA agents" 
would have made for a good 
thriller except that it doesn’t 
make sense when someone 
tries to kick the boss by gett¬ 
ing at his subordinates 
(Occupational hazard, 27 
September—3 October). 
The t'lumsy efforts to get at 
Kalyan Singh by levelling 
allegations against his secre¬ 
tary, N. Mishra, reminds me 
of the Indian proverb, 

"When you can’t beat the 
washerman, wreak your 
revenge on his donkey." 

S. K, Muahran, Hoahangabad 
(Madhya Pradaah) 


Who will watch 
the watchman? 

R apes, lock-up deaths and 
torture in custody arc no 
longer uncommon in our 
jails (Thepoliceman as 
rapist, 4—10 October). It 
seems as if the officials there 
are really criminals in the 
garb of policemen. More and 
more people openly slate, 
their reservations about the 
custodians of law. 
DhananjoyPatro, 

Bhubaneswar (Orissa) 


Clarification 


I n reference to the article In 
my defence, (4— 10 Octo¬ 
ber) I would like to correct a 
few inaccuracies that have 
crept in. 

When I took over as the 
chief election commissio¬ 
ner, the number of pending 
cases of election expenditure 
was 14,066. Exactly 8,699 
cases of the general elections 
to the Lok Sabha and 17,04? 
cases of election to the state 
legislative assemblies (total 
25,748) held in 1991 were 
added up. The Punjab elec¬ 
tions of February 1992 aug¬ 
mented this further by ano¬ 
ther 660 cases, taking it up to 
a total of 40,474. We started 
a campaign to clear these 
cases in September 1991 and 
were left with a balance of 
only 1721 cases as on 22 Sep¬ 
tember 1992. 

The total number of cases 
of political parties seeking 
registration was 445 and not 
245. Every single case has 
been disposed of. 

T.N. Seahan, chief elacdon 
commlaaloner. New Delhi 


Mani Shankar Aiyar is the 
president of the Society for 
Secularism, which is organi¬ 
sing the Ram-Rahim Yatra 
between 2 October and 14 
November. Hence, he will 
remain busy and will not be 
writing his column for, 
SumAY for the next 
five weeks. 
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SPOT THE Lie AGENT IN THIS PICTURE 



WE BET YOU CANT 
BECAUSE HE IS ONE OF THE FAMILY. 

Yes The professional LIC Agent is virtually a part of the family of his client, the policyholder 
For the LIC Agent offers expert advice on providing security to his family through life insurance 
tax benefits from life plans and the various options for improving one s savings In short, 
on matters of vital concern to any family 

Talk to your Agent today. 



fife Jnsurotice Corporation of Jndia 
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■ There is no dissent in 
Bqngal.Ifthereisno 
dissent here, there won’t be 
any dissent anywhere else 
in India. 

P.V. Narasimha Rao, 
Prime Minister 

■ f fear that wc have not 
taken even the first step 
towards reform in the 
financial sector. 

P. Chidambaram ./(^r/ner 

Union commerce minister 

■ It is unfortunate that 


instead of trying to restore 
harmony, manipulative 
politicians are trying to 
foment trouble by making 
baseless allegations. 

I^Loo Prasad Yaj)Av. 
BiliarrhieJminister, after 
the Sitamarhi riots 

■ As disciplined workers 
of the party, we have no 
choice but to wait... I know 
it is very painful to wait. 

S. Bangarappa. 

Karnataka chief minister, 
when asked how long he 
would wait for the central 
leadership *s decision to 
end the political stalemate 
in the state 

■ The MLAs are busy 
making money and they 
have no face to show in 
their respective 
constituencies. 

VeERENDRA ?AT\Lformer 
Karnataka chief minister, 
on the plight of the Congress 
party in the state 


■ We want to further 
consolidate our strength. 
Ultimately, it is strength 
which gets things done, not 
arguments. 

Ash()kSin(;hai. VHP 
leader, on the mohilisation 
of volunteers 

■ Tunnoil is the price one 
pays for not surrendering 
to injustice. 

Kiran Beui controversial 
IPS officer 

M There should be a 
feeling that Air Ind^t is the 
airline of India. It can be 
the finest airline or as fine 
as it had always been, if 
everyone was dedicated. 

J.RD. Tata, industrialist 
and founder of Air India 

■ I don’t mind if someone 
blasts me for my mistakes. 
But one must not criticise 
just for the sake of 
9 riticising. 

MohammadAzharuddIn, 


Indian cricket captain 

■ I don't think anyone's 
fully satisfied. Everybody 
wants to do something 
more all the time. But to a 
certain extent, yes. I’m 
satisfied. 

Ashwini Naci-IAF'PA. star 
athlete 

■ I don't think my dances 
have ever looked vulgar; 
they arc fun and enjoyed as 
much by women as by men. 

Madhuri Dixrr,y7//?7 
actress 















SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


After 
Sitamail ii 

We are witnessing a replay of the "music before^] 
mosque” controversy of the 1920s, with 
similar consequences 



However much wc 
love to despise 
Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, it is quite 
simply bad form to 
gloat over his dis¬ 
comfiture at the 
horrible riots in 
Sitamarhi which, 
by official count, left 44 people dead. 
From all accounts, and despite the chief 
minister’s initial disclaimer, the riots 
were communal in character, and like 
Bhagalpur in 1989, spread from the 
town of Sitamarhi to adjoining villages. 
There are also reasons to believe that 
had tjicchief minister not camped in Siia- 
marhi and personally supervised the 
policing and administrative arrange¬ 
ments, the casualty figures would have 
been much higher. The local Muslim 
community in particular should be grate¬ 
ful that communal harmony is sufficient¬ 
ly high on Laloo Yadav’s list of priorit¬ 
ies for him to inform fellow Yadavs in 
characteristically blunt terms: "Sah 
gwala log lathi lekar duty karo. Turn 
apne ko Laloo Yadav samjho aurMusuL 
mano ko hachao ," 

As with any communal riot, there are 
many les.sons to be learnt from Sita¬ 
marhi. The local reaction to the special 
courts that the Bihar government has pro¬ 
mised to establish to try rioters, will 
demonstrate whether or not prompt 
action is a suitable deterrent against futu¬ 
re riots. The chief minister, ever anxious 
to preserve his casteisi and communal 
vote-banks, will need to closely monitor 
the impact of Sitamarhi on his much tout¬ 
ed "Maya” alliance of Muslims and 
Yadav.s. Any cracks in the electoral 
coalition could prove disastrous for the 
Jahata Dai. The chief minister will also 
n^d to ponder over the implications of 
reports that the local Janata Dal MLA, 



Syed Ali Khan, encouraged Muslim'bei- 
licosity while another party* Ic^ddr^ 
Nawal Kishore Rai. was in the varigUaftf^ 
of Hindu retaliation. Most impdil^ 
the wider political falloui ol the dej 
rc from the tendency of blaming the 
RSS for each and every not will alsd 
need to be studied. 

Obviously, there is enough in Sita¬ 
marhi to keep Laloo Yadav and the 
Bihar administration preoccupied for 
some lime. But the lessons of Sitamarhi 
stretch beyond the frontiers of localism. 
This should he apparent from the fact 
that the events which triggered rioting in 
the town on Dusserah day were by no 
means unique. 

The facts, as reported in the press, 
seem beyond dispute. The river in which 
the idols of the Goddess Durga are 
immersed on Dusserah had apparently 
run dry. The organisers of the local puja 
selected a pond for the immersion and 
details of the new route to be followed 
by the procession was worked out in con¬ 
sultation with a local "peace committee" 
which included Muslim representatives. 
The committee had been set up a few 
days earlier following tension over the 
harassment of some women attending 
the Durga Puja in Sitamarhi. In any 
event, the decision of the committee 
remained confined to paper. When the 
immersion procession approached Meh- 
saul Chowk-Dumra Road, it was stopp¬ 
ed near the local Jama Masjid by the sup¬ 
porters of Syed Ali Khan and Anwarul 
Huq, a former Congress MLA. The Jana¬ 
ta Dal MP, Harikishofc Singh, attempt¬ 
ed to reason with the Muslim crowd. 
Unfortunately, his attempt met with lit¬ 
tle success. As the procession attempted 
to advance, it was greeted with brickbats 
which prompted the police to fire. The 
immersion was disrupted and by the 



next morning riots broke out in 
Sitamarhi. 

T o attribute the disturbances in Sita¬ 
marhi to the localised tensions aris¬ 
ing from an incident of so-called "eve- 
teasing", as the BJP delegation has done, 
would be tantamount to missing the 
wood for the trees. Riots which have 
their origin in attacks — often quite 
unprovoked — on Hindu religious pro¬ 
cessions, are becoming increasingly 
common. 

In 1990, a bomb was hurled on a 
Durga Puja procession in the town of 
Colonelganj in Gonda district of Uttar 
Pradesh and resulted in vicious rioting, 
affecting neighbouring villages as well. 
Like in Sitamarhi, the needle of suspic¬ 
ion pointed to an MP, Mwnnan Khan, an 
activist of the Babri Masjid Action Com¬ 
mittee (BMAC) and a close associate of 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. Last year, a 
Kalibari procession was obstructed in 
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the Madanpura legality of Varanasi and 
led to riots. And earlier this year, Ahme- 
dabad exploded once again following an 
attack on the Jagannalh rath yatra in the 
walled city. In a single day, 300 shops 
were looted and burnt, and reports sug¬ 
gested a link between the attack on the 
rath yatra and the earlier arrest of a noto¬ 
rious bootlegger, Abdul Lalif. 

Nor is it accurate to suggest that these 
attacks arc a recent phenomenon which 
can be attributed to a wave of majoritari- 
an assertiveness linked to the Ram Jan- 
mabhoomi movement. True, the unre¬ 
solved dispute and the persistence of 
"pseudo-secularist" tendencies in the 
polity have made Hindus far more con¬ 
scious of their religious identity. For 
example, Durga Puja, which was earlier 
an exclusively Bengali celebration, has 
transcended regional boundaries and 
become piopular in Bombay, Bihar and 
eastern Uttar Pradesh. There are some 
indications of a similar rise in the popula- 


Despite chief minister 
Laloo Prasad Yadav*s 
initial disclaimer, the 
riots were communal in 
nature, there are 
reasons to believe that 
had he not camped in 
Sitamarhi and 
personally supervised 
thepoheingand 
administrative 
arrangements, the 
casualty figure would 
have been much higher 


rity of the Jagannath rath yatra and the 
Ganapati festival. But these important 
milestones in the construction of a pan- 
Indian Hindu identity do not by them¬ 
selves pose a threat to communal harmo¬ 
ny. The danger arises when rising Hindu 
consciousness is confromed by intempe¬ 
rate Muslim moves to enlarge the boun¬ 
daries of the community's sacred space. 

I n a nutshell, this means the rising 
Muslim demand for demarcating no- 
go areas for Hindu religious proces¬ 
sions. The inspiration for these preposte¬ 
rous attempts to create communal ghet- 
loes comes from the pattern of Muslim 
mobilisation in the 1920s and 1930$. 
Although the earliest recorded "music 
before mosque" dispute dates back to a 
clash before the Hooghly Emambara in 
Bengal in 1863, it became a recurrent fea¬ 
ture of communal mobilisation after an 
Arya Samaj procession was attacked in 
Calcutta in April 1926. Subsequently, 
the traditional Janmasthami procession 
was obstructed in Dacca (which, inciden¬ 
tally ^was a Hindu-majority city till Parti¬ 
tion) the same year. The pattern was 
repeated throughout small towns in East 
Bengal and reached such alarming pro¬ 
portions that Satindranath Sen, a (Ton- 
gress. leader of Bakarganj district, felt 
compelled to organise a four-month 
satyagraha in Patuakhali to press for the 
"civil rights" of Hindus to play music on 
all public thoroughfares. The satyagru-^ 
ha atU'acted nationwide attention, was 
supported enthusiastically by the 
Bengal Congress, but failed to move the 
Muslim leadership. 

It is a matter of utmost shame that in 
independent India, the day is approach¬ 
ing when some local leader will have to 
undertake a Patuakhali-type satyagraha 
to press for the right of free passage of all 
religious processions. Certainly, the 
need for such an assertion has arisen in 
view of the inability of the secular leader¬ 
ship to discern that what look place in 
Sitamarhi earlier this month opens up 
dangerous possibilities of segregation, 
ghettoisation, exclusivism and, finally, 
separatism, The responsible Muslim 
leadership must take note of what happe¬ 
ned in Sitamarhi because, in the ultimate 
analysis, it is the minorities who are at 
the receiving end of riots. 

It is easy, as the Munnan Khans, 
Abdul Latifs and Syed All Khans have 
vividly demonstrate, to start a riot. Far 
more distressing is having to face up to 
its horrible consequences. • 
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BUMDONIHE 

STREETS 

Communal violence flares in Laloo ’s Bihar 


I t had to ha[)pcn some where, and 
this year ii happened in.Sitamarhi 
On the day of Dusschra, when 
giant effigies of demon god Rava- 
na were set al ighi to mark the victo¬ 
ry of good (wer evil, this north Bihar dis¬ 
trict, lying close to the India-Ncpal bor¬ 
der, erupted in a burst of communal fren¬ 
zy. In two days of intense rioting, 50 
people, according to official estimates, 
were killed, and two dozen villages were 
razed to the ground. And the annual 
ritual of Puja-season rioting was 
complete. 

And as in all previous occasions, the 
violence could well have been preven¬ 
ted. Although there were signs of tert- 
sion even before the day of Dussehra, 
the administration had clearly failed to 
gauge its underlying intensity. If the 
Laloo Prasad Yadav government had 
excelled in anything amidst a lengthen¬ 
ing list of failures, it was in maintaining 



Laloo PrMad Yadav eonsoHiig a 
victliii: tho hoaUfig touch 


communal harmony in a state prone to 
violence. But, maybe, this time around 
the authorities had been lulled into 
complacency. 

During 1988 and 1989, about I,()00 
people had perished in communal cla¬ 
shes in the stale, the worst carnage hav¬ 
ing taken place at Bhagalpur. But since 
then, barring some minor incidents in 
the central Bihar town of Sasaram in 
1989, Laloo Prasad Yadav had kept the 
communal genie securely bottled. Even 
during the charged days of former BJP 
chief L.K. Advani’s Rath Yatra in 1990 
and the cataclysmic events at Ayodhya 
in October that year, Bihar had done 
without communal disturbances when a 
rash of riots had broken out in several 
parts of north and south India. 

The Sitamarhi clasites have, therefo¬ 
re, come as a personal shock to Yadav, 
whose good record has now been mar¬ 
red. What was particularly intriguing 
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Pairii^Mlost 


Shilihkg is ract^by ethnic mts 


RUINED LIVES: About 50 people died 
in the violence and 800 thatched 
huts were reduced to ashes as 
rampaging mobs held sway 


was the laxity with which the administra¬ 
tion responded to the emergent crisis. 
The police, for curious reasons, took 
almost two days to stir, during which 
time rampaging mobs turned Siiamarhi 
into a veritable killing field. 

Again, it was Yadav himself who 
played the saviour. The chief mini.sler 
rushed to the area on 7 October and the 
situation was brought under control 
only after he began conducting damage 
control operations personally. He press¬ 
ed into service the Rapid Action Force 
(RAF), which was recently created by 
the Centre to combat rioters (.vee box) 
and six companies of para-military for¬ 
ces to curb the clashes. 

The urgency with which Yadav acted 
was warranted by the fact that he had pro¬ 
mised complete security to the minority 
Muslim community in the slate and had 
exhorted the Yadavas, the people of his 
own caste, to ensure communal harmo¬ 
ny at any cost. But at Siiamarhi, the 
Yadavs too were guilty of letting Laloo 
down. 

T he immediate cause of the trouble, 
which began on 6 October, was all 
loo familiar. An immersion procession 
of goddes.s Durga was attacked by the 


W hile Sitamarhj was bummg, 
Shiltong, the of 

*M^ha)aya, was tMk to nor¬ 
malcy after a week of bloody rioting 
in which over 22 people were kilted 
and scores injured. Unable to deal 
with the rioters, the Meghalaya 
government clamped curfew in the 
tourist resort for days together and 
even called out the army to assist the 
civil administration. 

Trouble broke out soon after some 
tribal youths hbrted a petrol bomb at 
a speeding vehicle in which a family 
of non-lribals were travelling. The 


The KSU and the 
FKJGP organised 
handhs and 
demonstrations in 
Shillong and put 
pressure on chief 
minister D.D. 
Lapang (right) to 
prevent the issue of 
trade licences to 
non*tribalsin 
Meghalaya. As a 
result, there was 
panic all around 


injured were immediately rushed to 
the hospital, where 17-year-old 
i[^yani Barua died. Soon after the 
. .pews of the death spread, non-tribals'' 
tegan attacking the fChasis. And it 
was a free for all once, the tribals 
retaliated by killing two non-tribal 
businessmen. 

The recent disturbances in S9iil- 
long is actually a fall-out of the mti- 
. outsider campaign that has been 
going on in Meghalaya for the past 
one year. The station, Punched 
jointly by the Khasi Stodents Unto 
(KSU) and the Fedei^on of Kbasi, 
Jaintia mid Gaio Pbe^es 
was just aitbtl^ of. the anti- 
plainsmen movement that has teen , 


: sweepii^ the nottii-eastem, states. 

9ut matters came to a head last 
August when the two tribd outfits 
asked the non-tribal busines^n to 
wind up their activities and ()uit 
Meghalaya, for good. There was 
panic all around and many non-trite) 
traders even packed up. The ones 
who didn’t were threatened with dire 
consequences. Both the KSU and the- 
FKJGP even orgmi^ handhs and 
demonstrations In Shillong toput pre¬ 
ssurebn the ruling coalition, govern-' 
ment of D.D. Lapang not to issue 
trade licences to non-tribals. 



Amidst all this ttouble, political 
observers have been taken aback by . 
New Delhi’s sudden decision to prop¬ 
one the Assembly polls ip the state 
due in February next week. The Con- 
gressft) high command has now deci>- 
ded to hold the elections in Decern;^ 
ter, putting chief minister PJC).' 
Lapang in a ti^^t spot. 

As for the KSU and the FKJGP, 
botii are opposed to tte polls until. 

. tiieir demands are met.' Meanwhile;- 
the recent riots have only added to 
the growing tension between the trt-.. 
ba|s and the .non.-Cribals 
Megludaya. ' ; {i 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Lacking In 


brand'iKw anti«riot force, bet¬ 
ter known as die Rapid Action 
Force (RAF), is fast losing its sheen. 
Controversies have doggra the RAF 
since it was raised on 7 October. It 
. beian when home minister $.B. Cha* 
van declared that the RAF could be 
deployed wherever the Centre want¬ 
ed without permission from the sta¬ 
les. This was hotly contested by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). And 
now, senior officers fear something 
else; that the RAF might fade out 
becau.<ie of the internal politics 
within its parent organisation, the 
Central Reserve Police Force 
(CRPF). 

The troubles were evident when 
the RAF was sent on its maiden mis¬ 
sion to riot-tom Sitamarhi in Bihar. 
Six companies were despatched 
from Allahabad. But they reached 
^er the killings cea.sed. And, the 
m^ Were not permitted to put on 
their new uniform: a royal-blue 
dungsdree wjth light-blue and white 
patches, a red beret and a black belt, 
'niey were mi xed with the CRPF con¬ 
tingent that was already in place. 
"Tte jaw^s missed an tqipcntunity. 
to test their skills," saiid a senior offi- ' 
' cerintheRAF. ' 

, Why couldn’t the force wear its 
co|ouit? One reason is that the ques- 
Upn of controHs unsettled. The Indi¬ 
an Cphsiitutton says law and order is 
a subject and a central force can 
' be deploy^ only with the state’s con¬ 
sent. (Article 257 A. regarding assist¬ 
ance tostates by deploymetitof arm- 
' ed' forces 'or other forces of the 
Union, a^as misused during the Emer¬ 
gency.- If was struck down by the 
Amendment Act, I978). Cha- 
less, keen to see this point 
“‘'“ tbhis stand. 

'aft toi^ ah- interviewer; 
die (bonslitu- 
of the Unkm 
against eatemal 
'hnd-kilcriial distuihances 
Ipeiii^ ^^Ipvemment of 
eveiy in accordan¬ 

ce iWJie.'/Msions of the 








And be continued: "Thesajpi^' 
are normally sent oft the inslsts^of 
state governments. The Constitution 
also provides that there couId.be a 
situation where, though conditiois 
are serious, the state government 
does not ask for cefttiralforpes. dien 
the Centre on its own could send In 
forces if it considers the situation to 
be grave enough and threatening die 
constitutional machinery." 

The statement was explosive. And 
It insinuated that the BJP and its four 


Home minister 
Chavansays'thatit 
wiiibethedntyof 
the Union to proM 
every state againg 
alaggrmshHi 
andintwud 
disturbances a^tQ< 
ensure that the 
govemmoitof 
every siatefli 
. cnrri^oiitin 
aceordancewith 


or witiMHft periintssipo, is r^oired. 

Ail dits is tdliitg on die RAF,. 
Tilings are slipping. The force ought; 
to have been set up eight months ago. 
It is to have ten batt^ions, one each 
in Delhi, Hyderabad, Ahmedabad, 
Varanasi, Aligaih, Chaziabad, Jai¬ 
pur,. Meerut, Allahabad and Dliarb- 
hanga/Jamshedpur. But just five are 
coming up. Of this, only die Chazia- 
bad battalion has been kept exclusive¬ 
ly for RAP training. The remaining 
have been taking up the CRPF’s dut¬ 


theCcmstitiition 


state governments, especially the 
one in UP, would deny the RAF a 
chance to quell a riot. The Opposi- ' 
tion paity was predicuibly outraged 
and its senior politicians demanded 
that the government review its stand. 
Lmer, Qiavan made some conces¬ 
sions. But the bulk of his old argu¬ 
ment remained. Aqd yet. the matter 
remains unresolveih / 

Hie RAF is alsdspMdii diis issue, 
One section feels ttou.tite force must 
follow the Constitution as it is new 
and embarked upon an already con¬ 
troversial assignn^ent. The other set 
of ofRcers feel tl^ communal riots 
do not realise constitutional nice¬ 
ties, and that swift'inlervention, with • 



ies of and on. "This way, the RAF 
will be finished,” said a top official in 
the force. 

The threat is real. 

When the RAF was conceived, 
some said it ought to be a separate for¬ 
ce like die National Security Guards 
(NSG) or the Special F^tection 
Group (SPG). But effective riot- 
contHit requires m«^ive 
depldymcftt. And it was also felt that 
the RAF shouldbe young and motiva¬ 
ted. In short, it couldn’t be a force 
but a port of a larger one. So the 
CRPF was chosen, and asked to send 
8,000 of its total strength oM ,25,000 
men to die RAF. 

This deciskm was resented. The 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


nuun fCBfOD was iW die was 
made ouc as an dim force. Only offi* 
cm with a brilliant service record 
were admitted. t^^awans who 
had been selected wde yov^. (ihysi« 
cdty fd and had passed a psychology 
test ^3^i^doiis that probed per- 
: «>tait «^ISla anger/patieBce, c<^ 
muiial hiis. etc. "the sefeedon was 
thonmgh/ sdd an official involved 
with It. "Andthe ones who failed-^ 
officers more than the men—carried 
a grouse; determined to sabotage the 
RAF.^ 

Even if they cannot manage, attem¬ 
pts are being made to change the face 
of the RAF to one not terribly differ¬ 
ent’ftoin the CRPF or, say, the Bor¬ 
der Security Force (BSF). As of now, 


members of the minority community 
when it tried |o pass through their 
locality, and all hell broke loose. 

Ironically, the procession was being 
led by the Janata Dal MP, Hari Kishore 
Singh, who refused to accept a change of 
route as demanded by the Muslims, led 
by the local Dal MLA, Shahid Ali Khan. 
As a matter of fact, the traditional route 
had been abandoned this year and a new 
way charted to facilitate the immersion 
of the idol at a spot where the river Lak- 
handeyi had more than knee-deep water. 

Tension between the two communit¬ 
ies had been brewing for over a fort¬ 
night. Intelligence .sources say that the 
district administration had been caution¬ 
ed about a possible llarcup, but evident¬ 
ly no preventive measures had been 
taken. 



the RAF is sanctioned the use of a 
SLR (self-loading rifle) in exception¬ 
al circumstances. Critics say the men 
must be given AK47s also. The argu¬ 
ment is that the whole country has 
them, anyway. 

But anyone who has covered a riot 
will cbnftrm that about the only wea¬ 
pons that are used are kattas (country- 
maide revolvers), rifles (occasional¬ 
ly) and crude bombs (more often), 
Iwt almost never sophisticated 
assuAt rifles like the Kalashnikovs. 
"If the RAF is provided them." warns 
a sem’or official, "it will lose the trust 
of thb pimple it is meant to protect 
and bewme just another police force. 
The image-change wilt finish it." 


i.. The district authorities in 
Sitamarhi failed to stir even as 
the violence spread. So, on the 
second day, the RAF was asked 
to move in by the chief minister 
who had rushed to the spot and 
had taken personal charge of 
damage control operations. The 
move paid off as the rioting was 
soon contained 


However, a section of the Janata Dal ! 
. sees more to the incidents than mere reli¬ 
gious conflict. Many Dal leaders, hint at 
a conspiracy by dissident elements and 
Opposition parties to discredit the Laloo 
Yadav government and ultimately press 
for its dismissal. Indeed, Yadav has 
been under considerable pressure in rec¬ 
ent months. The state Congress(I) has 
been demanding his ouster for quite 
some time and, in August, some of 
Yadav’s own party men made common 
cause with the expelled Dal leader Ajit 
Singh in a bid to topple him. 

The Sitamarhi clashes are being per¬ 
ceived as part of that conspiracy and 
Yadav has himself said that they were 
engineered by the anti-reservation for¬ 
ces. This suspicion deepened as Hari 
Kishore Singh left for Delhi in a hurry 
soon after the trouble started and Khan 
went into hiding while Nagendra Singh, 
u former minister and expelled Dal 
leader, demanded Laloo*s resignation. 

W hether this theory has any real sub¬ 
stance is not quite clear because 
Bihar does have a notorious record of 
communal strife, and what happened at 
Sitamarhi could well be symptomatic of 
a deep-rooted animus. Earlier, in 1988, a 
major communal violence had erupted 
in the south Bihar district of Hazaribagh 
in which 170 people were killed. Hardly 
a year after this Bhagalpur was tom asun¬ 
der in one of the worst inier-religious 
riots the country had seen post indepen¬ 
dence. In an orgy of violence lasting for 
several days, at least 500 people, on a 
conservative estimate, were done to 
death. That very year, after Ram Shila 
Pujan in Ayodhya. hostilities broke out 
again in Sitamarhi, Bhagalpur and Dhar- 
bhanga, claiming around 40 lives. 

But after the Janata Dal came to 
power with Laloo Prasad Yadav at the 
helm of affairs, ihe.climate cooled dra¬ 
matically. Yadav, committed to cham¬ 
pioning the cause of the backward clas¬ 
ses, took an uncompromising stand 
when it came to protecting the minority 
community from aggressive Hinduism. 

The three years of his rule have witnes¬ 
sed recurring caste-feuds of the goriest 
kind, but communal violence seemed to 
have becorrie a forgotten phenomenon. 
Now the scourge has returned with a 
vengeance and Laloo will have to 
muster everything at his command to 
beat it back again. • 
FalismAhmmlmidShlvmi^Jha/ 
PmitmmMiMmamhi 
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MPUHMACY 


Cowboys and 
Indians 


The new Indian ambassador to the US will have 
to change American misconceptions about India 


C hallenges have always dog¬ 
ged Siddhartha Shankar 
Ray. But later this month, 
when the 72-year-old politi¬ 
cian lakes up his newest 
assignment as India’s envoy to the 
United States, he will be treading on 
ground he has never trodden before — 
diplomacy in the world’s leading capi¬ 
tal. Surprised as he was to be sent off at a 
time when he was in the thick of domes¬ 
tic politics and set on regaining the chief 
rnmistership of West Bengal, Ray isn’t 
even sure if he is the right man for the 
job (see intemew). 

Going to a new country in a new era, 
Ray would be able to approach issues 
with a mind irce from Cold War rhclo- 


I ric. "Today, I am talking of tomorrow." 
said Ray. "I am no! talking of yesterday 
and I will not think of it." 

Yet, despite his professed disregard 
for the past, Ray will have to maintain 
the tempo ot Abid Husain’s diplomatic 
triumphs. Making use of the changed 
conditions after the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, Husain explained India’s 
views to leading politicians, intellec¬ 
tuals and state department officials with 
whom he developed personal lies. 

The results were impressive: the crea¬ 
tion of the state department's new 
bureau of South Asian affairs — effec¬ 
tively an acknowledgement of the exist¬ 
ence of the Indian subcontinent as a glo¬ 
bal factor— America's caveat to Paki- 





Stan that it should desist from instigating 
militants in Punjab and Kashmir, the 
insistence on abiding by the Shimla 
Agreement on Kashmir and the Pressler 
Amendment, which punished Pakistan 
for its nuclear programme by cutting off 
military aid. 

W hat will require Ray’s immediate 
attention is disabusing the US of 
misconceptions about India's refusal to 
sign the nuclear Non-Proliferation Trea¬ 
ty (NPT), our position on human rights 


"India Is not a very important ftictor in Americ 


Sonday: How do you assess your 
tenure as India's ambassador to 
the US? 

Abid Hu,sain: I feel that the relation¬ 
ship between India and America has 
continuou.sly improved. When I had 
gone, there were certain issues on 
which there were differences of opi- 
nion. But the environment in which 
we operated after the end of the Cold 
War was suitable for reconciliation 
rather than running down each other. 

For instance, the entire politics of 
America vis-a-vis this subcontinent. 
The moment geopolitics ende(i and 
gcoeconomics came in, India came 
into prominence. What I found was 
that this change in the geopolitical 
situation helped us also to change 
other things. For example, the Kash¬ 
mir issue, in which America sided 
with Pakistan, which-was purely a 
case of realpaiitik. We took advanta¬ 
ge of the change in the situation and 
during the last two years discussed 


j Former Indian ambassador 
I to the US Abid Husain 
the past, present and future. 
of Indo-American relations 

every issue with the Americans. 

One more thing which is happen¬ 
ing is that both India and Am^ri^i'- 
have got new identities. Today, 
totally wrong ro say that America 
interested in grabbing anybody’s terf*^ 
ritory. Its problems are its domestic' ’ 
crises. It wants to strengthen its eco¬ 
nomy. Today, it is a different world 
in which we live. What America 
wants is such terms of trade and such 
terms of industry which will make it 
possible for its industry and trade to 
flourish. j 

Q: What would you say is the task 
of the new Indian ambassador? 

A: The first thing I would say would 



-- 

AbM Huaaln: nuMto a dHTOroneo In 
I indOilUnerleanralations 
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an- 


Ray will have to 
contend with the 
unsystematic 
approach to foreign 
policy in both India 
and the US. That his 
own appointment took 
so long is a bad enough 
portent 


and encouraging more links in trade and 
industry. 

As Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha 
Rao explained in his press conference, 
India would rather wait before putting 
its signature to the NPT because it is up 
for revision in a couple of years. As for 
human rights, India at the last Non- 
Aligned Movement (NAM) summit 
look the position that a country's human 
rights record should be judged accord¬ 
ing to its level of social development. 
I'his means measuring abu.scs in China, 


developing countries and developed 
countries by different standards — 
which the Bush administration does not 
agree with. 

Apart from convincing Americans, 
iuid non-resident Indians (NRIs), of the 
permanence and consistency of India's 
reforms, and explaining India's posi¬ 
tions on several issues. Ray will have to 
try and avoid being seen as a rival to 
Pakistan's envoy, Abida Hussain (an 
equation the Pakistanis thrive on.) India 
has the advantage of a large population 
of compatriots in America, mostly pro¬ 
fessionals, academics and businessmen 
to help in lobbying and opinion¬ 
moulding. But the Kashmiri and Pakista¬ 
ni lobby has tried to make up for its 
shortcoming^ by hiring professional PR 
companies to publicise their case. Like¬ 
wise, Pro-Khalistani Sikhs enjoy the 
patronage of influential representatives 
like Dan Burton of Indiana, who routine¬ 
ly attack India for its human rights 
abuses. 

How they will greet the arrival of 
Ray, whom they blame for his ’'oppres¬ 
sive” rule as Governor of Punjab, is any¬ 
body’s guess. 

The prospect of drawing protests 
from Khalistanis isn’t his only worry. 
Ray will have to contend with the 


unsystematic approach to foreign policy 
in both India and the US. That hi,s own 
appointment took a month-and-a-half to 
decide is abad enough portent. The fram¬ 
ing of American foreign policy is noto¬ 
riously indeterminate, too. Thanks to 
the profusion of checks and balances, 
the US President has to compete with 
Congress for primacy in foreign affairs. 
Even within the executive, the depart¬ 
ment of state has to vie with the depart¬ 
ments of defence, commerce or even 
agriculture for greater leverage in fore¬ 
ign policy. 

I t was during Abid Husain's term that 
things improved. India's profile 
changed from a voluble champion of the 
Third World frozen in a socialist strait 
jacket to a nation committed to econo¬ 
mic growth through free enterprise. The 
transformation sat well with America's 
new interest in building bilateral econo¬ 
mic tics to bolster Its sagging economy. 
India also tacitly supported the practice 
of power politics. As a keen siuJeni of 
the posi-Cold War scene. Husain could 
anticipate these developments and adopt 
the right course. It isupto Ray loconsoli- 
daie and add to his gains. • 

Nlmm§Mltn/N0w Delhi 


in foreign policy thinking" 


be to win friends and inf!uence 
people. In a pluralistic society like 
America you cannot afford to neglect 
any of (he institutions which are 
there. The White House, the state 
department. Congress, the media, 
universities, the thinkers... . 

As a matter of fact, I had worked it 
out by telling ^oplb that if you want 
to know what Amerira is going to do 
today, listen to Mr Baker (fpnmr US 
secretary of state), if you want to 
know what it is going todo (omoirow 
and the day after, follow the debates 
in the House. To know what the 
world is going to be. next week see 
what the think-tanks in the universit¬ 
ies are saying and what ^icles dire 
appearing in the guest columns of 
newspapers. This is how they bring 
their policy to fruition. 

For an Indian it’s easy to see. 1 had 
to make no efforts. And I'm sure Mr 
Ray would be able to do it. Because 
he is a man of politics. He has gone 


thipugh this. And he has a certain 
broad-mindedness. 

Q: What would you say are the pro¬ 
blem areas that require urgent 
attention? 

A: Immediately. I can think of the 
nuclear issue. The Non-Proliferation 
Tret\tyj(NPT) and nuclear prolifera¬ 
tion will 1^ one issue. The second 
will'ye'human rights. And the third, 
which will dominate all others at 
some pt>int in time, is trade and 
industry. As for technology transfer, 
it will be linked more ahd more tothe 
nuclear issue. 

i was speaking with somebody 
very important who was very U^ical- 
ty determining what India can do 
without Arperican help, i aSkod, 
‘Have you frrst understood the politi¬ 
cal and economic consequences of 
your action’? 1 said, ‘On your door¬ 
step there are certain problems where > 
America can play a very vicious 


You have got economic problems 
today. All the lending, borirpwing, 
exports and imports make you (lepen- 
dent on the rest of the world. , 

Q: But Just like we are diseased 
with colonialism, isn’t it a ffict that 
many Ain<ri(»hs also have pri^u- 
dices against Its? 

A: Oh. no. Because India is not a 
vciy important factor in-.Amefican 
foreign policy thinking. You and 1 
think on these lines b^aiisf we are 
meeting only officers of a d^k relat¬ 
ing to India. 

At least one-tbird of my. (line was 
taken up with telling them there was 
a place by the name of India, i used to 
tell them in my alter-dinner speeches 
that you have a black hole pn your 
map. And that black hqle is the vt^le 
of ^th Asia. South Asia exists (for 
them) if the danger of Russia exitils. 
South Asia exists if i^ething hap¬ 
pens in the Gulf. SouA At^ia exists if 
something has to be done in China. 
South Asia exi.su when yOu nne pass¬ 
ing ' through or flying over. 
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TO AMERICA" 

Ambassador designate to the US 
S.S. Ray is nevertheless confident 
of improving Indo-American 
relations 


INTERVIEWED BY NIRMAL MITRA/NEW DELHI 


Skkihartha Shankar Ray was lunching on soup and 
vegetables in a crampea room in South Block. No sooner 
had this correspondent whipped out hi.\ pen, notebook and 
tape recorder, than the strapping ambassador designate 
began blurting out his bio. The "facts", he said, had to he 
got right because reporters "keep getting them wrong". 
His temporary' workplace hears an uncanny re.semhlance 
to the dark and unkempt interior of Calcutta's Writers ’ 
Buildings from where he presided over a state convulsed 
in Naxalite violence in the Seventies. 

Only here, he wasn 'tat home. Rather, he was in a 'minis¬ 
try of extraneous affairs'. From quelling insurrection in 
West Bengal and Punjab to overcoming opposition in the 
West Bengal unit of the Congre.ss party to being chosen 
India's envoy to the United States was a long haul. "! have 
never been a diplomat ami have never been to America. 
And I am not sure I will make a good diplomat," he confes¬ 
sed. Excerpts from an interview: 

SUNDAY: Were you surprised to be appointed ambas¬ 
sador to the United States? 

S.S. Ray: Yes, I was very surprised. On 4 Scpicinbcr, the , 
Prime Minister rang me up and said for me to go to Ameri¬ 
ca. I was surprised because I have never been a diplomat 
and I have never been to America. (Pauses to reflect.) 
Well, the Prime Minister thought that I ought to go as the 
Indian ambassador. 

I like his method of working. His consensus mode and 
style of functioning. 1 think that is what is required in the 
present-day world and certainly in present-day India. Bit 
by bit, his government has succeeded in telling the world 
what it is trying to say and trying to do; So I was surprised. 
And 1 am not sure if 1 will be a good diplomat. I don’t 
know, as 1 have no experience. 

Q: What kind of a reception are you expecting from 
hiiai||an rights organisations and supporters of 


Khalistan in America, given your record as Governor 
of Pui\|ab? 

A: I have no idea. 

Q: Do you get the feeling that you are stepping into a 
hornets’ nest? 

A: I don’t know if I am stepping intoahomets’ nest or not. 
But I am an optimist. India’s point of view is being placed 
very well. And I shall argue India’s case as well as I can. • 

Q: Have you undertaken a study of Abid Husain’s tenu¬ 
re as ambassador? 

A: He has done a good job. And I am in touch with him. 

# 

Q: What is your perspective on India-US relations? 

A: The idea for tomorrow must include as its integral part 
America and India working in the closest cooperation. By 
closest cooperation, I mean working together in amity and 
friendship and with great understanding. There cannnot be 
cooperation unless there is understanding. And unless 
there is understanding, there cannot be trust. Trust begets 
trust. With trust, work becomes not only easier but very 
fruitful. So the thing that we should work for as far as India 
and America are concerned is to have the best of relation¬ 
ships between the two countries in every possible way. 

No two countries can ever have the same view on every 
matter just as no tw o persons can ever have the same view 
on every matter. There may be differences. But that 
doesn’t mean that there can't be trust. There has to be 



"My only connection with matters external was 
when I was the minister for West Bengal affairs (in 
the Indira Gandhi Cabinet). A new country, 
Bangladesh, was bom" ** 















honesty of purpose and a desire to really work together. 
But that docs not mean that you have to follow whatever X 
says or Y says. You have your own views as I have mine. 
But you and I can work together without much difficulty. 
There are no problems which two great nations like Ameri¬ 
ca and India cannot overcome. The vision for tomorrow 
must include America and India. 

Q: Why the US and India? 

A: Look at the world and look at the similarities. Not only 
are we two democracies, the media are also totally free to 
say what they want. Consider the two constitutions, which 
is the main thing. Our fundamental rights are the same as 
their Bill of Rights, which con.stitutes the First to the Tenth 
Amendments to the American Constitution. And also their 
Fourteenth Amendment is equal to our Article 14. 

They had Jefferson, we had Nehru. They had Abraham 
Lincoln, we had Gandhi. You can read the lives of these 
men, you will find great similarities. 

Q: But why, in spite ofthese similarities, are our two 
countries still divided by prejudices and mistrust? 

A: Today, I am talking of tomorrow. I am not talking of 
yesterday and I will not think of it. I will think of tomor¬ 
row. And tomorrow's vision includes as its integral part 
these two democracies working together. 

Q: But in America there is a basic lack of interest in 
South Asia as a region and India in particular. They 


are not covered adequately in the media or talked 
about on Capitol Hill. What plans do you have to over¬ 
come this? 

A: I don't know about the past. But I don't sec any lack of 
interest now. Although I agree that India is not very much 
in their priorities. But at this moment, America is our larg¬ 
est trading partner. 

Q: But India ranks 32nd among Americans trade 
partners. 

A: Maybe so. 

Q: Do you expect an easier task with Bill Clinton as the 
next President? 

A: Whichever President is elected by the Americans, I 
shall be delighted and honoured to work with him. It is of 
no consequence to us or to India as to who becomes Presi¬ 
dent. Whoever becomes the President, he will be Ameri¬ 
ca’s President and we shall work together. 

Q: In your life as a politician, what was the closest you 
ever got to the topic of external affairs? 

A: My only connection with matters external was when I 
was the minister for West Bengal affairs (in the Indira Gan¬ 
dhi Cabinet). A new country, Bangladesh, was bom. And 
it was during my period in office in Indira Gandhi's Cabi¬ 
net that I had connections with the external affairs mini¬ 
stry. But Sardar Swaran Singh and I were very great 
friends and still are. We share our problems by talking to 
each other. • 
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SHIBTING AND 
TBOOSEB FABBICS 


"We areal 
responsible" 

Orissa chief minister By u 
Patnaik on the Janata Dal, the 
state of affairs in Orissa and 
the dissension within his 
Cabinet 

mniiviiwiD tY tuMi iL ctumiiin 

Despite being neck-deep in trouble, Bijoyananda (Biju) 
Patnaik, the chief minister of Orissa, continues to be his 
old self — assertive and arrogant as ever. It's •., two- 
and-a-half years that he took oyer the reins of power in 
Orissa, but everything seems to be going wrong for the 
78-year-old Biju Patnaik. He has carefully junked the idea 
of financial autonomy for the state — this was his elec¬ 
tion plank in the 1991 parliamentary polls—his promised 
second steel plant for Orissa is yet to cornet^ and Biju has 
resurrected the ghost ofMandal to tide over the crisis. 


Q: Why are you Info prlvattaation lo intcnwly? b It 
because you ttlak that private companies wfll a bet> 
ter Je|b Oan flw govmiinient? 

A: Privatisation is'to expand and not to shiilc responsibility. 

/ 

Q: Don’t yon think tfiat fhcthmailsm within ,tfie]Nurty 
hwl an impact on the June 1991 parliamentary poOs. 
The Dal bagged only rix seats in Orissa conpai^ to 
the 16in the 1989 etoctiom? 

A: Rajiv Gandhi died. He was killed. It was devastating. 
The Congress got a lot of sympathy votes. No one knew he 
would die. I lud to change my policy and I had no time. 

Q: Your government’s decision to implement thehfan* 
did Conudssion R^rt In ttie state has mioe again 
plunged Orissa Into turmoil. Why did you sudd^y 
rake up the issue? 

A: I’ve tdways maintained that economic criterimi should 
be the basis for reservations. I sdO stick to that argument 
Only one person should benefit from the Mandal quota. 
Not his children and grandchildren. An IAS fellow can’t 
expect that his children will get the benefits of reservaticms. 

Q: Your style of ftinctioning has led to a lot resent* 
ment within the state unit die DaL A number of Jana* 
ta Dal sentors fbom Orissa like Bhakta Charan Das, 
Bhag^Gobardhan and Balgtqud Mbhra have desert* 
ed the party to join the Sanutl wadi Janata Party... 

A: That’s an old story. People have forgotten them. They 
wanted to leave and so they left. People don’t talk about 
them anymore. 


Withui the Janata Dal in the state, things are no better. 
The party is riven with factionalism eutd many of Biju’s 
Cabinet colleagues have openly come out against his 
leadership. But the grand old man of Orissa politics seems 
least perturbed by all this. Recently, Biju Patnaik spoke to 
Sunday in his office in ,Bhubaneswar on wide-ranging 
issues. Excerpts: 

Sunday: Has the Janata Dal in Orissa been weakened 
by the fact that the party has split at the national level? 
BUu Patnaik: This is not a new phenomenon with the Jana¬ 
ta Dal. Now, all depends on our ciq>acity to win over the 
people. 

Q: But isn’t this a formidable task, given what’s happe* 
Ungattbetop? 

A: I agree that it’s a difficult task. The Dal’s future is as 
good or bad as the party can make it. 

Q: Whom do you hold responsible for the sorry state of 
afbirs within the Dal? 

A: We (Janata Dal leaders) are all responsible. 

Q: You had actively campaigned for financial antono* 
my fbr the states during the 1991 LdeSabha polls. But 
afltf dtejnitata Dal fared badly, you seem to have lost 
•UlniMrest^. 

le don’t understand what financial autonmny 
b Willing to cooperate on this count. 


Q: There has also been some resentment over the fact 
that you are grooming Byoy Mohapatra (the state irri* 
gallon and parliamentary affairs minister) as your 
successor? 

A: No one is grooming anyone. 

Q: But many of your ministerial colleagues like Biswab* 
hushan Harichandan, Ramkrnshna Patnaik, Bhaga* 
bat Behera and Ibrishchandra Baxipatra are critical 
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over the growing Influence of Miriiapatra... 

A: It’s all gossip. 

Q: But in the past you have left Mohapatra to run the 
state in your absence. 

A: It’s just gossip. I have no such intentions. 

Q: The Junior ministers also complain that their Cabi¬ 
net rank colleagues are not taking them into conflden- 
ce while taking decisions on important dqwrtmental 
affairs? 

A: The rale is that Cabinet ministers have to take deci¬ 
sions. The junior ministers are to act accordingly and not 
the other way round. That’s the rale eveiywhne. 

Q: Charges of corruption have been levdM against 
your government by the Opposition. The nexus bet¬ 
ween the kingpin of the recent liquor tragedy* Bdu, 
and some senior Dal leaden like BUoy Mohapatra* 
Nalinikant Mohanty and Mustafla Ahihcd must have 
embarrassed you gnmfly? 

A: Who is Belu? He was not Madhu Sahu’s (Janata Dal 
state general secretaiy) guest as lepoiled in the papers. I 
.don’t know if there was any incident at all. They were all 
posing for a photograph {Patnaik was n^rring to photo- 
gngtiu carried tyfbaTelcginfki showing Beluinthe com¬ 
pany of prondnem Janata Dal leaders at a marria^par- 
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Q: But you had said thatajudidal probe would be orde¬ 
rs If the RDC (revenue dlvisioaal commisBioner) 
foundBeluguilty.Buteventhoughhewasprovedgufl- 
ty by the RDC* you seem to have forgotten aO about the 
Judicial probe. The feeling is flud you deliberately avoi¬ 
ded the probe because some sei^ Dal leaden were 
involved. 

A: Belu was given licence by J.B. Patnaik (the former 
diief minister). He is behind the bars now. What is the 
point in a judicial enquiry now? Around 750 pe<^ died in 
a liquor tragedy in Delhi. Did anyone demand die resigna¬ 
tion of the Prime Minister? Was a judicial enquiry mde- 
red? This is only a political stunt, f am not bothered at all. 

Q: Your dUferences with Srikant Jena* the other 
strongman of Orissa politics, created a lot of ptoUems 
within the Janata Dal in the state. Have you made up 
with him? 

A: Good terms. 'They were never bad. He had gone a tittle 
astrsy, but now he is back on the rails. 

Q: But don’t you flilnk flmt Jena has the potential to 
become the CM after yon? 

A: I don’t think so. He has to work much harder for that. 

Q: Then who do you think would be the next chief 
minister? 

A: Noone. * 





Landing in 
trouble 


know of ihings: "In spite ot his know¬ 
ledge that the NRIHA was a false front 
behind which Lokhandwala was opera¬ 
ting, he did not take any action to stop 
the fraud from being perpetuated. By 
deliberate inaction on his part, Hegde 
abetted the commission of the fraud." 


The Karnataka government asks the Lok 
Ayukta to investigate Ramakrishna Hegde's 
alleged involvement in the NRIHA land scam 


J ust when Ramakrishna Hegde 
thought that he had buried the 
corruption scandals that led to 
his political eclipse, his pro¬ 
blems have J>egun again Last 
fortnight, the Congress government of 
Karnataka chief minister S. Bangarappa 
decided to revive the old land scandal 
that had all but destroyed Hegde's Mr 
Clean image 

The scandal relates to the Karnataka 
government's (or more pro|x?rly, the 
Bangalore Development Authority’s) 
decision to hand over 110 acres of prime 
land on the outskirts of Bangalore to the 
Bombay builder, Siraj Lokhandwala 


The government had claimed that 
Lokhandwala represented something 
called the Non-Rcsident Indian Housing 
AssiK'iation (NRIHA) and argued that 
ihe land deal was part of its endeavour to 
lure NRIs back to Karnataka, Hegde’s 
critics argued that the NRIHA was a 
mere front and that the land had been han¬ 
ded over for a consideration. 

The Rajiv Gandhi government 
appointed an enquiry commi.ssion head¬ 
ed by Justice Kuldip Singh lo investiga¬ 
te the deal. Singh’s conclusion was that 
the NRIHA was a non-existent erUHy, 
that Lokhandwala was indulging in a 
land grab and that Hegde was in the 
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W hen the report appeared, Hegde 
and the rest of the Janata Dal dis¬ 
missed it as a command performance at 
the behest of the Congress. This was 
rather ironic because Hegde had always 
been a great believer injudicial commis¬ 
sions and had frequently declared his 


willingness to face any enquiry. 

Nevertheless, Kuldip Singh’s conclu¬ 
sions were forgotten as Hegde's mis¬ 
fortunes mounted. Once he led his party 
to electoral disaster in Karnataka, most 
people reckoned that there was no point 
in picking on a has-been. 



I Obviously, Bangarappa does not 
share this view. 

His government decided to refer 
Singh’s report to the state’s Lok Ayukta 
(a kind of ombudsman) and asked him to 
"investigate and initiate civil and crimi¬ 
nal proceedings against Hegde and 
others involved in the scam". 

Predictably, this decision has been 
greeted with howls of outrage. Says J.H. 
Patel, president of Janata Dal's Karnata¬ 
ka unit, "It is a silly and foolish act. 
Bangarappa’s decision proves that he is 
a vindictive man." Agrees Jeevaraj 
Alva, a voluble Hegde protege, "If 
Bangarappa has the guts, let him initiate 
a criminal case against Hegde and have 
him arrested." Of course, this is precise¬ 
ly the kind of thing Bangarappa does noi 
want to do lest it endow Hegde with an 
air of martyrdom. 

Fven so, it is difficult to see what 
Bangarappa hopes to gain. One view is 
that he is looking for a diversion from 
his own problems. Another that he still 
bears a grudge against Hegde dating 
back to 1983 when they were both in the 
same party and Hegde beat him to the 
chief ministership. 

Either way, it looks as though Ramak- I 
rishna Hegde’s troubles are far from 
over. • 

Cmiri UmkiMh/Brngalare 
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INOER MALHOTRA 

Continental divide 

European countries are split on the issue of unity 


How things change! 
At the start of 1992, it 
was taken for granted 
that European unity 
would take rapid stri¬ 
des and that by the end 
of the year, "Europe 
1992" would be a for¬ 
midable fortress of power, economic, 
political and strategic. No one had any 
doubt that by the end of the decade, Euro¬ 
pe would have a single currency, one 
foreign policy and a unified security poli¬ 
cy. All this IS now becoming a thing of 
the past. As of now, it looks that the 



death-knell of the Maastricht treaty and. 
at one remove, of European unity, it 
does not mean that a very narrow "oui" 
vote has infused a new life into an idea 
which has been faltering for some time. 
In fact, so incredibly thin is the margin 
of victory (it is less than one percent and 
has to be calculated in decimal points) 
that votaries of European unity can draw 
no comfort from it. France is deeply, 
indeed profoundly, divided and the mis¬ 
givings of France’s "other half are 
spreading fast in other countries. In the 
circumstances, to claim that "Europe 
remains on track", as the German fore¬ 



dream of European unity, instead of 
being drawn nearer, is being pushed 
farther and farther away. 

The French referendum has, 
however, been a iiiinor glimmer of hope 
amidst the gathering gloom. European 
leaders, including Francois Mitterrand 
of France and Helmut Kohl of Germany, 
have hailed the very narrow French vote 
in favour of Maastricht as a "fresh impe¬ 
tus" to the process of unification. But 
this is clearly a gross overstatement, 
indeed, whistling in the dark. 

While it is doubtless true that a "non" 
vole by Rrance would have sounded the 


Francois Mitterrand 
hailed the very narrow 
French vote In favour 
of Maastricht as a 
"fresh Impetus" to the 
process of unification. 
But this Is a dross 
overstatement 


ign minister has done in Washington, is 
to fly in the face of reality. 

Since the Danes said "no" to 
Maastricht in June, more and more Euro¬ 
peans have been disillusioned with the 
idea of pooling national sovereignties in 
order to create a supranational Union of 
Europe. However, this trend has been 
turned into a tide only by the recent Euro¬ 
pean currency crisis, Europe’s worst 
since the end of the Second World War. 
On the morning after the French referen¬ 
dum, European money and foreign 
exchange markets were relatively calm. 
But nothing has happened to lessen the 
gravity of the European currency uphea¬ 
val which is but a euphemism for the 
virtual collapse of the European Moneta¬ 
ry System, technically called the Euro¬ 
pean Rate Mechanism or ERM. 

The United Stales, which was initial¬ 
ly happy that the European trauma 
might give the dollar a little boost and 
the Federal Reserve greater flexibility, 
is now having sombre second thoughts. 
Experts here realise that the European 
fiasco is bound to affect adversely the 
global economy and thus throw cold 
water on George Bush’s hopes of a turn¬ 
around of the American economy in an 
election year. 

Germany is, of course, seen to be the 
villain of of the piece. It tried to meet the 
whopping costs of German unification 
(estimated to be equal to the entire out¬ 
lay on the Marshall Plan for Europe 
immediately after the war or US$ 1,000 
billion) not by imposing taxes but by bor¬ 
rowings. This led to higher German inte¬ 
rest rates, a rise in the value of the deut- 
sche mark and a decline in the values of 
other currencies, including the dollar, 
but most notably of the pound and lira. 
The rest of the melancholy story is too , 
recent to need recounting in detail. 

However, one thing has become 
crystal clear. There has been a sudden 
wave of feeling in Europe that the 11 of 
the 12 members of the European Com¬ 
munity are being askdd to surrender 
their sovereignty, not for the sake of any 
pan-European ideal, but to German fis¬ 
cal discipline! This is bound to be increa¬ 
singly unacceptable. • 
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BOUND TO HEAL 


Manipur* s IG prisons claims that he has a cure for AIDS 


T ucked away in the remote north¬ 
east, Manipur has clearly run out of 
ways of combating the AIDS 
menace. A state which has the highest 
number of HIV positive cases in the 
country, AIDS has assumed epidemic 
proportions. And with very little having 
been done by way of promoting AIDS- 
awureness and rehabilitating HIV 
patients, the state machinery seems to be 
fighting a lost battle. 

But is there a way out? After all, 
where do the hundreds of HIV positive 
patients and thousands of suspects go? 

The patients themselves have come 
up with a solution. Strange as it may 
seem, these nowhere people who are 
ostracised by society, abandoned by 
their relatives and shunned by the hospi¬ 
tal authorities are taking refuge in the sta- 
te’sjails. 

The result is that both the prisons ir 
Imphal, the state capital, are packed 
with HIV positive patients. By a conser¬ 
vative estimate, about 70 per cent of the 
750 odd convicts now lodged in the two 
jails are likely to be carrying the AIDS 
virus. 

Many jail officials feel that the percen¬ 
tage is higher. But it’s difficult to 
ascertain the figure since most of the sus¬ 
pects are reluctant to have their blood 
tested for fear of being alienated. The¬ 
re’s a special ward for AIDS patients 
and anyone who is lodged there is natu¬ 
rally looked upon as a carrier. But des¬ 
pite all this, the inmates seem far more 
content and secure behind the foilr walls 
of the jail than outside. 

The facilities at the Sajiwa jail arc 
comparable to the best in the country. 
The cells arc clean and the food, palata¬ 
ble. But the unique part is that the 
jail authorities have found a novel way 
to treat HIV positive patients. 

And all the credit for this should go to 
G.S. Pandher, inspector general of pri¬ 
sons, Manipur. As he explains, "We 
have made arrangements to check homo¬ 
sexual activity among inmates to prev¬ 
ent the spread of the disease through 
such acts." The doors of the prison latri¬ 
nes have been cut in half, not just to keep 
an eye on drug users but also to prevent 


possible incidents of homosexuality. 
Moreover, dormitory lights are always 
kept on and there’s a sentry on duty 
round the clock. 

Though he has done considerable 
amount of work in the area of rehabilita¬ 
tion of drug addicts lodged in jails, Pan- 
dher’s views on AIDS, arc, to say the 
least, unorthodox. His methods of deal- 


Pandher’s treatment doesn’t end 
there. Everyday, the HIV positive pati¬ 
ents assemble outside their wards for a 
strange ritual. All of them have little 
wooden sticks in their hand with which 
they apply pressure on the palms and 
arm. Sometimes, they also wear a 
magnetic belt during the exercises. 

The prisoners, of course, have faith in 



ing with AIDS patients are far removed 
from conventional treatment. Pandher 
believes in a cure called ‘naturopathy’ 
and he has tried out this science on 
prisoners. 

"What is AIDS?" Pandher questions. 
Going on to explain that it’s a disease 
that destroys the the human body’s 
immunity system, he says, "So all we 
need is somelliing that increases 
immunity." 

So whaf s the answer? Leaves of the 
‘tulsi’ plant, Pandher claims, increases 
immunity and can cure AIDS. The IG 
has even made the prisoners plant five 
different species of ‘tulsi’ for this 


Pandher’s strange treatment. When ask¬ 
ed about the curious magnetic belt, one 
of them said. "The magnet attracts the 
iron in the blood." But he hadn’t the fain¬ 
test clue how this could help in the treat¬ 
ment of AIDS. 

Pandher, however, is optimistic. He 
says expectantly, "We have .sent blood 
samples of those undergoing the treat¬ 
ment for testing to Delhi. I hope we will 
get the results." 

But then. Pandher is no doctor. 
However, at a time when Manipur is 
fighting a lost battle against AIDS, the 
IG deserves full marks for his efforts. • 


purpose. 
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The navy shows ojf 
for an impressive 
gathering of dignitaries 


”Hc who tides the setts is tillpower/it/ ” 
-MoUoot ihcINS Viiaat 

T hcie IS somr ticgrcc ol conster¬ 
nation ahoaicl the Indian 
Navy's pride and glory , the air- 
cialt earner Viraat. With over 
I(X) civilians on board, there is 
bound to be. But the hoys Iroin the navy 
seem to have things well nndei control 
as they guide the various MLAs and 
MPs around the ship. 

It's not everyday that the Prime Mini¬ 
ster, defence minister, the Maharashtra 
chief minister, members of the defence 
ministry's Parliamentary Consultative 
Committee and a bunch of lesser dignita¬ 
ries from the Maharashtra Cabinet 
gather together 60 nauttcal miles away 
from Bombay on inteniational territory 
on the high seas. But naval exercises arc 
routine stuff. The only difference this 
lime round is the audience, which the 
navy ho|X's to impress by the fact that it 
has things in shipshape condition. Of 
course, with the budget only a few 
months away, the exercises have been 
rather well-timed. 

Ostensibly, the aim of the day’s exer¬ 
cises is to demonstrate naval operations 
and to provide an insight into the fire- 
pviwer and capabilities of the Indian 
Navy. In addition to the Viraal and the 
Indian Navy's other aircraft earner, the 
Vikrant, other ships of the Western 
Fleet, including missile corvettes 
Kutharand Kluikii. multi-purtx>se friga¬ 
tes Gomati and Cjanga and SNF class 
cruisers aci^uired from Russia, Rana and 
Ranpt have been roped in. And to make 
the show all the more ght/y, thete is 
even a submarine and a host ol choppers 
and the piet e tie resistam e, the Sea I lar- 
riers, on display 

The exercises begin as soon as Prime 
Minister P.V Narasimha Rao alights 
from the Sea King helicopter alongwiih 
Sharad Pawai and Maharashtra chief 
minisiei Sudhakairao Naik. The exerci¬ 
ses have been scheduled by chicl of 
naval staff. Admiral I. Ramdas As il to 
shakeolTlhc earl> monnng somnolence 

ercisc 
anti ■ 


of the v^ous VIPs, the lirst c' 
I serial j^'ilRdmpressive display ol 
submarH^warfare. 

28 : 





W ith the induction of nuclear propul¬ 
sion and the ballistic missile, the 
submarine has been elevated to the sta¬ 
tus of a strategic wca^xm and the threat 
of an enemy sub lurking at the mouth of 
harbours is one that cannot be ignored. 

In a war situation, such key vessels as 
tlic Viraat sail out in a typical formation 
referred to in naval jargon as the anti-sub¬ 
marine warfare screen. Pul simply, this 
means that the ship itself is surrounded 
by an escort of other smaller ships with 
long-range maritime patrol aircraft Hy¬ 
ing overhead The submarine, Sin- 
dhukirii, simulates a penetration of the 
screen and then surfaces alongside 
Viiaat. 

Not to be outdone, the Viraat shows 
oft such slate of the art equipment as its 
anti-submarine warfare data pr(K*essing 
computers, the sonobuoy receivers, the 
high-resolution radar and the electronic 
warfare equipment. When the submari¬ 
ne surfaces, the Sea King Mark42B heli¬ 
copters overhead drop ‘bombs' one nau¬ 
tical mile ahead of the carrici. On enier- 
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ing ihc water, these depth charges will 
sink and are set to cxpkxie at a pre- 
deiemiined depth. Guided missile 
destroyers INS Ranjit and Rana fire two 
‘highly explosive' anti-submarine 
rockets which arc generally used to car¬ 
ry out emergency attacks on undetected 
underwater contacts. A friendly naval 
officer points out that, of course, this 
situation is extremely rare. With the use 
of modem equipment, an enemy sub 
would, in a real war situation, be inter¬ 
cepted miles away. 

The next round of exercises demonstr¬ 
ate such maritime surface ojKrations as 
a suriace to-surface missile launch by 
missile boats Vibhuti and Nishank (each 
ship carries four surface-to-suri'ace mis¬ 
siles of Russian origin and they arc both 
updated versions of the missile boats 
that carried out a surpm.sc attack on 
Karachi harbour in 1971) and replenish¬ 
ment at sea. 7‘he latter exercise demon¬ 
strates how ships at sea pass fuel, stores, 
mail and even casualties from one vessel 
to another while on the high seas. 

But the highlight of the show is 
undoubtedly a demonstration ol air 
power at sea. As Sea King helicopters 
(these were the subject of controversy 
when acquired from Westland of UK), 
lake off and land on Viraat, they demon¬ 
strate ‘dunking’ operations during 
which the chopper lowers a sonar into 
the depths of the sea • 

The navy's elite corps—affectlonate- 
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the naval 
exercises were 
(from left to 
right) chief of 
naval staff L 
Ramdas, Prime 
Minister 
NarasimhaRao 
and defence 
minister Sharad 
Pawar 


ly referred to as the Rambos of the navy 
— the marine commandos then slither 
down ropes from the hovering Sea King 
helicopters onto the ship in an amazing¬ 
ly swift operation. The commandos arc a 
select band of personnel trained to carry 
out clandestine operations behind 
enemy lines, the defence of vital areas 
and oil rigs and such covert activities as 
attacks on enemy ships in harbour using 
underwater chariots. 

But the heroes of the day are not the 
marine commandos, but the White 
Tigers; the Sea Harrier strike aircraft of 
the Indian Navy. The Sea Harriers, it is 
pointed out again and again, are capable 
of short take-offs and arc the only air¬ 
craft in the w orld capable of vertical lan¬ 
dings and take-offs. 

The White Tigers launch rcK'ket pro¬ 
jectiles at a surface target, intercept and 
chase ‘enemy’ aircraft and demonstrate 
Its ama/mg take-off and landing 
capabilities. 

I t IS hard to say ju.st how impres.sed the 
Prime Minister has been with the dis¬ 
play of the navy’s muscle. The top p<diii- 
cal brass sit impassively as Maharashtra 
Ml.As j(K*kcy with each other to grab 
cither Pawar's, or better still, Rao’s eye. 
But Rao sits silently under a huge black 
umbrella Later, addressing the officers 
and sailors on Viraat in the sweltering 
hangar located in the underbelly of the 
mammoth ship, the Prime Minister 
makes all the usual noises about being 
very impressed with the aircraft earner 
(acquired from the British Royal Navy) 
and not lowering our guard on any 
acciHint He assures the men that the 
government is behind all endeavours to 
keep the aimed forces strong. 

But speaking to Slnday about the 
apprehension amongst the anned forces 
that the new budget will lake a long, 
hard and not very kind UK)k at defence 
cx|K‘nses, Rao acknowledges the need 
to economise on what wc have "We 
have managed the efficiency of our def¬ 
ence forces to a particular level," he 
says. "But we also have to see on how to 
economise on what we have." 

For a force assigned with the task ol 
protecting 7,5(K) km ol coastline, as also 
the maritime interests m the vast exclu¬ 
sive economic /one which covers over 
2.2 million sq. km and offshore oil instal¬ 
lations, this may not he such good news 
alter all. 

The shine, spit and polish ol the naval 
exercises notwithstanding. • 

Nmmita Bhandmre/Bombay 
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TIME’S UP 


N owadays. P V. Narasimha 
Rao often "disappears" for 
a few hours. Ministers 
who land up early at his 7 
Race Course Road residen¬ 
ce miss him And oifieials say that he 
sometimes keeps ofl South Block as 
well 

There is ically little m>siery to his 
behaviour The Prime Minister spends a 
few quiet hours at Hyderabad House, 
that impressive white-and-cream build¬ 
ing near India (jate where official ban¬ 
quets are held. It is what he d(K"s there 
that is a little harder to tell 

Politicians suggest that he is making a 
new Cabinet Bureaucrats have a differ¬ 
ent explanation 7'hey have noticed that 
the flies that are being sent to Hyderabad 
House relate to the Ayodhya dispute. 


As the VHP's deacHine 
expires, Narasimha 
Rao must solve the 
temple tangle or face 
a mid-term poll 


These include site plans, details of talks 
between the Babn Masjid Action Com¬ 
mittee (BMAC) and the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP), political assessments 
and other Ayodhya-relaied documents. 

All these the Pnnie Minister pcmscs 
— alone. In those few hours, no visitors 
are allowed. Telephone calls are ban¬ 
ned. Rao has apparently taken over the 
huge banquel hall. And, insiders have 


seen him pacing up and down its quite 
considerable length Clearly, the Prime 
Minister IS troubled. 

And, about time. 

On 27 October, the thrcc-rnonlh 
deadline given by the VHP to the govern¬ 
ment expires. If the VHP-BMAC talks 
prove inconclusive, a Dharam Sansad 
(religious parliament) will meet in Delhi 
on 3()--H October to chalk out a cx)ursc 
of action. It could decide on anything. 

The VHP’s Ashok Singhal said 
earlier that there would be a countrywi¬ 
de stir for constructing the temple. Now, 
the Hindu organisation is less sure. On 
18 October, Singhal said that at the end 
of the month, the VHP w'ould obseivc 
the harsi (death anniversary) of those 
kar \evcik\ who died m police firing in 
1990 And that, in November, the next 
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phase of the kar seva would begin,* But 
Singhal is hardly consistent. And mUch 
would depend on the mood in the Dha- 
ram Sansad. 

The danger signals are already there. 
In Meerut and other parts of Uttar 
Pradesh, VHP cadres have been march¬ 
ing through Muslim areas during the 
paduka pujan, wielding their trishuls 
and raising provocative slogans. This 
has been happening at the crack of 
dawn, everyday, since 6 October. And 
the spirit of the times rang clear through 
a speech that Atal Behari Vajpayee 
made to a huge Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) rally in Lucknow on 4 October. At 
the meeting, he claimed: "Wc will not 
stretch the Ayodhya issue until the next 
elections." 

In this situation, what can the govern¬ 
ment do? What has the Prime Minister 
thought oil What is the opinion of the 
Cabinet? Is the Congress pany^^w^h 
him? Is the BJP confident aboiiij^yp- 
dhya and ready for a referendum? mial 
do the Muslims feci? Are they rigid 
about the mosque or will they 
compromise? 

The government 

I t has no clear strategy to resolve the 
tangle. On one hand, the VHP and the 
BMAC have been brought together. 
And, they will submit the last of the evid¬ 
ence to the Prime Minister on 23 Octo¬ 
ber. But on the other hand, the Ayodhya 
cell .set up in the PM's office has process¬ 
ed its own set of historical and legal 
documents. And it has come to the con¬ 
clusion — at any rate, such an impres¬ 
sion is being given — that the disputed 
structure is a temple. 

Is a "solution" going to be forced on 
the Muslims, then? 

"We don’t want to force anything on 
anyone," says the junior minister for par¬ 
liamentary affairs, Rangarajan Kumara- 
mangalam, rather disingeniously. "We | 
just want to give peace a chance." The 
Prime Minister would put it another 
way. His first interest is to see that the 
rule of law prevails. As he is supposed to 
have told the BJP leader, L.K. Advani: 
"You could be the Prime Minister tomor¬ 
row. How will you handle violations of 
law by your supporters, then ?" 

But on the other central questions, 
Rao has refused to reveal his mind. In 
the words of a Cabinet minister: "The 
old man just listens. He never interrupts 
and never promi.ses anything." Yes, he 
has assured Muslim delegations that the 



NARASIMHARAO 


He has assured Muslim deleg 
pulled down. Equally, he ha; 
have their temple. But where? 


mosque won’t be pulled down. Equally, 
he has told the Hindus that they will 
have their temple. But where? 

Ashok Smghal has time and again 
said, "Mandir wahin hanayenj^e. " This 
involves demolition or relocation. The 
government, of course, baulks at such a 
course. And yet, there is nt) evidence 
that cither the Muslims or the Hindus 
have ceded an inch. 

Docs Rao despair? The frequent visits 
to Hyderabad House reveal he is agita¬ 
ted. But at home and at office, he is very 
much in control. Indeed, visitors come 
back with the impression that he has all 
options open at ail times. For instance, 
he has asked the VHP to submit two .sets 
of architectural plans for the temple. 
One is in case the Allahabad High Court 
upholds the UP government’s decision 
to acquire 2.77 acres around the disput¬ 
ed shrine. Another plan will be pressed 
if the judgement goes against the state 
government. 

Some prominent Hindu leaders have 
already been drafted to suggest design 
modifications in the tefhple if the court 
verdict goes against the UP government. 
The Dwarka Shankaracharya has advan¬ 
ced some changes. And Saihya Sai Baba 
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DTis that the mosque won’t be 
•Id the Hindus that they will 


may not be found wanting. 

And yet, the best plans may go bust. 
Some Congress ministers say the time to 
be clever is past. Sharad Pawar, expert at 
the art of realpolitik, believes from his 
experience in Maharashtra that the BJP 
should not be pampered but beaten politi¬ 
cally. He has privately told his friends 
that the temple should be handed over 
only if the BJP gives some concessions: 
one of them being not to press ahead 
with the "liberation" of other disputed 
structures like those at Mathura and 
Kashi-Vishwanath. 

Advani and some others in the BJP 
may be amenable to this. But hotheads 
like Murli Manohar Joshi and Singhal 
will be harder to reign in. 

Rao also heads a split Cabinet. Aijun 
Singh has been at him for not doing 
enough on Ayodhya. He wrote an 
"open" letter, and is likely to show his 
hand once again after the VHP-BMAC 
negotiations conclude. Madhavrao Scin- 
dia also cannot stand the knicker bri¬ 
gade. Rao can depend on the full back¬ 
ing of S.B. Chavan, the home minister. 
But Chavan is becoming more and more 
a non-minister. Cabinet ministers who 
have spoken to him say he doesn’t have 


a clue. He has been kept out of the talks, 
and shows no keenness to be part of 
them, cither. But he is worried. Anyth¬ 
ing may happen if the negotiations break 
down. And the home ixiinister clearly 
feels inadequate to the situation. 

The Congress parly 

W hat will come out of Narasimha 
Rao’s efforts to settle the 
Ayodhya dispute is a matter of hope and 
concern for senior Congressmen. Hope, 
because of Rao’s impressive record as a 
trouble-shooter and concern, because 
his failure to resolve the issue might 
precipitate another enervating 
power-struggle. Many go still further 
and believe it is an issue that will decide 
who will lead the Congress and on what 
basis. 

Committed both to building a temple 
in Ayodhya and preserving what 
Muslims call a mosque — a 
dispensation intransigent Hindus 
consider impossible — the Congress 
government now faces the task of 
finishing the puzzle it set out to solve. At 
slake is the wisdom of Rao’s benign 
approach to the BJP and his 
vulnerability to a challenge from a 
"secular" and "conscientious" flank 
which regards the BJP as a spent force 
that can be fought, beaten and expelled 
from power in the north. 

The BJP’s nemesis, they point out, 
would be a mid-term poll. Having 
wrung the Ayodhya dispute for 
whatever political mileage it could get 
out of It, the BJP has reached the limits 
of its electoral appeal, they say. An 
election now would be a referendum not 
on Ayodhya, but whether Ayodhya 
should be allowed to destroy communal 
peace and hold up economic 
development. 

And yet, such an election is unlikely. 
The government cannot afford to betray 
signs of instability at a delicate 
economic stage. Rao said as much while 
he was in Calcutta to inaugurate the 
second Hooghly Bridge. 

But the snipers are still at it. Among 
those in favour of takipg on the BJP are 
Aijun Singh, Madhavrao Scindia, 
Ghulam Nabi Azad, Sitaram Kesri, 
Balram Jakhar, C.K. Jaffer Sharief and 
Sharad Pawar. Those opposed to a 
confrontation are Nawal Kishore 
Sharma, V.C. Shukla, Naresh Chandra 
Chaturvedi, Rajcndra Kumari Bajpai, 
Vasant Sathc, Pandit Sukhram and V.N. 
Gadgil. Sathe feels that the Muslims 
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Mandir or ma^W? 

Both sides cite evidence to prove their claims 


T he Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) and the Babri Masjid 
Action Committee (BMAC) first sat 
across a table to talk on 23 Decem¬ 
ber, 1990. This constituted a perso¬ 
nal triumph for the then Prime Mini¬ 
ster, Chandra Shekhar, and the two 
sides exchanged papers. But nothing 
came of the negotiations. 

Eighteen months later. Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao had the two 
parties return to the negotiating 
table. The VHP submitted a list of 
questions on 3 October, which the 
BMAC answered during the second 
meeting on 16 October. This time, 
the BMAC also came ready with 
their queries. 

In addition, both the parties hand¬ 
ed out a body of evidence to buttress 
their case to the three coordinators: 
defence minister Sharad Pawar, 
Rajasthan chief minister Bhairon 
Singh Shekhawat and the former 
minister of stale for home affairs, 
Subodh Kant Sahay. 

Archaeological 

evidence 

This is really based on two fin¬ 
dings. The Archaeological Survey of 
India (ASI) first excavated at the site 
between 1975 to 1980 under the 
direction of Professor B.B. Lai. The 
exercise revealed a parallel row of a 
number of burnt-brick pillar bases. 
Lai said these were meant for support¬ 
ing the pillars and thus suggested the 
existence of a temple-like structure 
south of the Babri Masjid. Moreover, 
14 black stone pillair* with Hindu 
motifs on them have also been found 
in the Babri Masjid. 

The VHP concluded that the stone 
pillars stood over the bases. It further 
added that some of the bricks from 
the pillar bases were intentionally 
removed by those who destroyed the 
temple. The pillars were shown to 
have been built in the 11th century 
and continued to be in use till the 
15lh ccntui^. The VHP has also men¬ 


tioned the pieces of Islamic glazed 
ware, dating back to the I3tlt and 
15ih century, to bolster its claim that 
the temple was destroyed to build a 
mosque. 

Meanwhile, the VHP sponsored a 
meeting of 40 historians/archaeolog- 
isis in Ayodhya, under the aegis of 
the Indian Historical -and Cultural 
Council (IHCC), a breakaway group 
of the Indian History Congress. They 
concluded that the pillar was made of 
‘cistos' stone and that the carvings 
dated back to the Gaharwar period. 

CONFLICTING VIEWS 

While the VHP/BJP 
combine presents 
archaeological and 
historical evidence to 
prove that a Ram 
temple stood on the 
site, the Muslims 
interpret the facts quite 
differently 


The VHP also undertook indepen¬ 
dent excavations last June and found 
pieces of bulf sandstone which, they 
claim, belong to a Hindu temple dat¬ 
ing back to the 11 th century. The sub¬ 
stance of their argument was that the 
bases, the glazed ware and the stone 
pillars show that a temple existed at 
the Janmasthan between llih-15th 
century and it was destroyed in the 
16th century when the Babri Masjid 
was built. 

Conflicting views 

An independent team Of histori¬ 
ans, comprising Suraj Bhan, D.N. 
Jha. Athar Ali and R.S, Sharma 
(whose evidence has been adopted 
by the BMAC), contest this claim. 
Firstly, they ask why Lai mentioned 
his discovery of the pillar bases (in 


late 1990) 10 years after he compleL 
ed the excavations. 

Secondly < the four historians insist 
that the style and diameter of the pil¬ 
lars and bases vary. So they couldn’t 
be related. In any case, they have also 
urged that the mere existence of pil¬ 
lar bases does not suggest a temple. 
They suggest that the 14 pillars could 
have been brought from outside to 
decorate the mosque. For instance, 
Ashoka’s sandstone pillars from 
Topra and Meerut were brought to 
Delhi by Feroze Shah Tughlaq. 

Thirdly, they say that the presence 
of Islamic glaz^ ware, aLso discover¬ 



ed elsewhere in Ayodhya, further 
enhances the Muslim claim to the 
structure. These were never used in 
Hindu temples. If anything, this prov¬ 
ed that Muslims have lived in Ayo¬ 
dhya from the 13th century onw^s 
and needed a mosque for offering 
prayers. 

Fourthly, these historians attach 
little credence to the June excava¬ 
tions. No ASI official was present 
during the excavations, and all 
requests for an assessment of the 
finds have been refused. As Profes¬ 
sor D.N. Jha of the University of 
Delhi says: "It was PWD kind of 
digging." 
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Historical records 

The VHP takes the iiclp of two 
ancient texts: the Skanda Puranas 
and Valmiki’s Ramayana. The Ayo- 
dhya Mahatmya, which forms part of 
the 5*^(1 Puranas, talks of a Ram 
temple west of the Lomash Ashram 
and north of the Vasistha Kund. This, 
the VHPsayfr, corresponds to the site 
of the Babri Masjid. It also extols the 
glory of a Ram Janmabhoomi shrine 
at Ram*s birthplace. 

Valmiki’s Ramayana has been cit¬ 
ed as the second evidence as it talks 
of Ayodhya as the sacred city of the 


ma have to say? Shifting through the 
same historical records, they conclu¬ 
de just the opposite. The directions 
given in the Ayodhya Mahatmya, 
they say, don't correspond to the site 
of the Babri Masjid but places it bet¬ 
ween the Rinamochana and the Brah- 
I makunda on the Saryu river. In fact, 

I they contend that no texts before the 
18th century attach any veneration to 
the spot. 

The most primary source of record¬ 
ed historical evidence are the Persian 
inscriptions put on the mosque (these 
are published in the Babumama), 
The detailed inscription, a lengthy 


I should show "more accommodation" 
and allow Hindus to construct a temple 
at the disputed site. Others like Narain 
Dutt Tiwari have remained studiously 
non-committal. 

The most ambitious of the group of 
"secular hawks" is Rao’s arch-rival, 
Arjun Singh. A canny anticipator of 
events, the human resources 
development minister was careful to 
register his opposition to Rao's passive 
stand on the BJP, knowing that the 
Ayodhya issue would snowball. 

This he did in his speeches before the 
Congress Working Committee and 
Congress Parliamentary Party, and in a 
letter to Rao's pi^litical secretary, 
Jitendra Prasad. 3,000 copies of which 


THE DISPUTED 
STRUCTURE 



Hindus. It was the city of "Ram’s 
birth, activities and death". The VHP 
also advances a third piece of eviden¬ 
ce. It says that vital pages of the 
Babunumta, from 2 April to 18 Sep¬ 
tember, 1528, which could have 
described die demolition of the tem¬ 
ple, are missing. 

Its fourth bit of evidence is provid¬ 
ed by die revenue records before 
1931. These refer to the site as *Jan- 
masdian*. The site, says the VHP, 
was considered as Wakf property 
only after 1931 and all pre-British 
documents refer to the edifice as 
"Masjid-e-Janmasthan". 

What do Bhan, Jha, Ali and Shar- 


I invocation of Allah, mentions in 
detail when the masjid was construct¬ 
ed but makes no reference to a temple 
being demolished. The four histori¬ 
ans have pointed out in their report 
that had Mir Baqi actually demolish¬ 
ed a temple, he would have made 
sure that it was recorded in the 
inscription "to add to his religious 
reputation". 

They also contend that Tulsidas, 
who wrote the Ramcharitmanas, 
only 50 years after the consuoiction 
of the Babri Masjid, makes no men¬ 
tion of the destruction of any Ram 
temple. 

MltwMtt/MQWlMil 


While the BMAC 
is optimistic that 
the Prime 
Minister will 
come down on 
its side, the 
Ayodhya cell set 
up by ^o is 
believed to have 
come to the 
conclusion that 
the mosque was 
built over a 
temple 


he despatched to party legislators and 
office-bearers all over the country. "It 
was a move aimed to serve Rao an 
ultimatum," says a Congress MP. 
"Through the letter he told Rao that if he 
failed to resolve the Ayodhya dispute, 
he would have to fall back on Singh's 
recipe of a lough stand on the UP 
government — and forsake the 
leadership to him, as a result." 

The MP said that most Congressmen 
think Rao will finally come round to 
Arjun Singh's line of thinking: that the 
BJP cannot be befriended but battled. 
He was sceptical abinii the result of 
Rao's efforts to resolve the AycxJhya 
deadlock and confident of Singh's 
future as the leader of the party. "But 
that won't happen immediately." he 
said. While Singh hopes for such an i 
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THE MUSLIM POSITION 


The leadership is insistentthatthe mosque cannot be demolished or relocated. 
And that the idols should be removed from the premfsps 


cvcnlualily, neither Rat> nor the BJP 
want him to head the central 
government They have been doing 
everything in their power to prevent it, 
he reiterated. 

The BJP has been relentlessly 
pummelling Arjun Singh’s reputation. 
The Madhya Pradesh . industries 
minister, Kailash Joshi, has made it a 
ritual to keep requesting the President to 
allow Singh’s prosecution in the 
Churhat lottery case. When Rao 
excluded Singh from his team of 
negotiators in October — and took on 
Sharad Pawar as the senior Cabinet 
representative, instead — the excuse 
was that the BJP ’’would not talk to 
him". 

Rao’s supporters, for their part, are 
emphatic that Singh has failed to 
polarise opinion on Ayodhya in spile of 
an effort to play on jealousies and 
prejudices in non-Congrcss(I)-ruled 
states (read UP). They maintain that 
Singh is a prime ministerial challenger 
who knows fully well that Rao is doing 
his best under the circumstances. 
Besides, fighting the BJP — the largest 
Opposition parly in the Lok Sabha and 
at the helm in four states, at a time when 
Rao has its support on economic policy, 
if nothing else — would be foolishly 
impractical. 

According to the Congress party 
spokesman, V.N. Gadgil, while there 
are differences among partyinen on 
economic policy, the party is one on the 


Ayodhya issue. "There is unanimity on 
the basic position, which is spelt out in 
the manifesto," he .says, adding, "Even 
those said to have socialist leanings are 
with the parly president on this." 
(Among them are such people as Gadgil 
himself and K.N. Singh, both members 
of the erstwhile Congress Socialist 
Forum). At any rate, the feeling is rife 
that Rao is sparing no effort to arrive at a 
solution, Gadgil said. "He has himself 
held innumerable meetings with those 
sadhus and representatives of both 
panies to the dispute," he added. 

But has he consulted members of his 
own party? "He has," replies Tariq 
Anwar, the former PCC president from 
Bihar. "There is no section he has left 
out." Only, nobody knows Rao’s mind. 
And everyone is prepared to wait and 
hopes that he succeeds. 

TlwSaiigiiParivar 

T he Sangh Parivar is uneasy about 
reports that the Centre may give over 
the Ayodhya shrine to the Hindus. It is 
even more scared that Narasimha Rao 
will want to build a temple himself. 
"What are we going to do then?" rued a 
BJP functionary. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, tempers 
are frayed. While the aim is still to gel 
the BJP to the Centre, there are serious 
differences on how this should be 
engineered. So far, the party has played 
the Ayodhya card to set the political 


agenda. But the Prime Minister, the 
party reckons, has learnt a few tricks 
him.self. 

NiU’asiiTiha Rao is no longer the 
frightened rabbit he was in July when 
confronted by screaming hordes of the 
VHP, who laid the foundation stone for 
the Seshavatar temple, the starting point 
for the demolition of the mosque. Even 
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THE HINDU POSITION 

The VHP has violated court difj^^ves to begin construction on the site, with 
full support from the BJP government of Uttar Pradesh 


the sants who met him then admit that he 
is the only non-BJP Prime Minister 
capable of finding a solution to the 
Aytxlhya issue. The Ayodhya cell has 
successfully created the impression that 
the central government would not be 
averse to building the temple. 

Rao, the party declaims, is 
prt)-temple. For the BJP, this is both 


welcome and unwelcome news. One 
argument is that if the Ayodhya issue 
persists, it would imply that only the 
BJP can resolve it by coming to power. 
"Moreover, the Prime Minister has 
called the sants," says a senior BJP 
office-bearer. "And if there is a problem, 
it will be between them. At least the 
sants are off our back." 


But there is another argument. This is 
that the longer the BJP dithers, the 
tougher it will get for the VHP and the 
Bajrang Dal to keep their hordes 
engaged. One section of the BJP argues, 
therefore, that if the idea is to first 
capture power and then build the temple, 
it will be better not to focus on Ayodhya, 
temporarily. The thinking is that it will 
be easier to pull the Prime Minister 
down on the issues of corruption and the 
scam. "He will go out looking 
inefficient and silly," says a BJP 
politician. "But try forcing him out on 
Ayodhya, and he will become a martyr." 

These differences in approach come 
out in the personality clashes within the 
BJP. Murli Manohar Joshi’s 
presidential term comes up for 
reconfirmaiion at the BJP*s national 
executive meeting in Bhubaneswar in 
the first week of November. He belongs, 
along with Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) heavyweight Professor 
Rajinder Singh, to the camp that is 
totally opposed to the Congresss(I). 
Advani and Kalyan Singh, the UP chief 
minister, don’t mind constructive 
cooperation with the ruling pany. This 
has created differences. But since Joshi 
can’t take on Advani directly, he has 
been sniping at Singh. 

The BJP president has discomfited 
Singh by thundering from countless 
public platforms that the party will not 
hesitate to jettison the UP government if 
the temple isn’t built soon. More 



TALKING n OVER 

Several 
governments 
have got the 
Babri Masjid 
Action 

Committee and 
Vishwa Hindu 
Parishadtothe 
negotiating 
table, but to little 
effect 
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recently, the RSS organ, Panchjanya, 
accused Singh's chief secretary, 
Nripendn Mishra, of being a CIA agent. 
Singh smaiied at the allegation. But 
finally, Mishra had to go. 

Advani and Singh wouldn’t like Joshi 
to be re-elected. But Joshi has no dearth 
of backers While the RSS detests 
controversies, it has so tar backed Joshi 
in all his battles. When he fought with 
Govind Acharya, the latter was 
banished to Madras. And now, the UP 
chief minister has been forced to change 
his chief secretary. 


will become. And then, everything will 
be up for grabs. The scenes of July could 
be repeated in all their saffron madness. 

The Muslims 

T he leadership finds itself helpless as 
it lacks the numbers that the VHP can 
boast of and its high degree of organisa¬ 
tion. The BMAC, for instance, is heavi¬ 
ly dependent on the support of the "secu¬ 
lar, democratic parties". The left parties 
arc planning a rally on 2 November in 



THESADHUSAMAI 

The sants who met Narasimha Rao admit that he is 
the only non-BJP Prime Minister capable of finding 
a solution to the Ayodhya crisis 


But Joshi's adversaries are not giving 
up. They say that two terms were given 
to Alai Behari Vajpayee and Advani 
because of their exceptional 
performances. And that Joshi doesn't 
qualify on that count. "So why not end 
the two-temi convention itself^" 
queried a BJP leader. 

Joshi or no Joshi, the party has to 
wrestle with the Ayodhya issue and 
unite Its ranks. The longer a solution 
takes, the more powerful the hotheads 


Delhi and on 5 November in Lucknow 
to drum up support on this issue, and the 
Muslim leadership is very keen that it 
succeeds. 

But the problem doesn't end there. 
Says a high-profile Muslim leader: "The 
simple fact is that we have the intellec¬ 
tual power but lack the mass base of the 
Hindu organisations. After all, we don't 
have the backing of a mass party like the 
BJP." 

The contrast is all the more striking 


because of the sharp differences within 
the Muslim community. Syed Shahabud- 
din's Babri Masjid Coordination Com¬ 
mittee (BMCC) and Zafaryab Jilani's 
BMAC are fighting towards the same 
end but never unitedly. All attempts to 
forge unity have fallen through. And, 
this time, Syed Shahabuddin decided to 
boycott the talks declaring that they 
would serve little purpose. 

But the BMAC, which represented 
the Muslims during the last talks as well, 
sees it differently. "This is our only 
opportunity to argue out our case on the 
basis of hard facts," says ^ senior 
Muslim leader. "This is the only forum 
that allows for some kind of reasoning in 
the face of the obduracy of the VHP." 

Adds a BMAC member: "Forget us. 
Not even the government could do anyth¬ 
ing to slop the VHP from defying the 
court orders and continuing with the con¬ 
struction of the platfonn last time. The 
talks, at least, expose their claims." 

And yet, the Muslim leaders may play 
only a marginal role in detcmiining the 
shape of events in the Ayodhya crisis. 
They have a definite view, of course. 
Says Jilani, resolutely: "Any formula 
that does not contemplate the removal of 
idols from the mosque is not acceptable 
to us." But that is not likely to pass 
muster. As a senior ofljicial of the 
PMO’s Ayodhya cell told Sunday: 
"The common view we have got is that 
the idols should not be removed. At any 
rate, not until the court cases are settled." 

A clearer picture will emerge when 
both the VHP and the BMAC submit 
their respective evidences to the govern¬ 
ment on 23 October. The Muslims see 
no reason to distrust Prime Minister Rao 
just yet. They were reasonably comfort¬ 
ed when Rao met them on 3 October and 
quoted from an old Andhra saying: 
"When the fight is beyond solution, you 
have to go to the panchayat." 

This was a pointer that the judiciary 
could be the final arbiter. But the trouble 
is that the VHP choscs to recognise the 
law only when it is convenient. It has 
broken it several times before, and has 
declared that nothing can — and will be 
allowed to — come in the way of faith. 
Naturally, no one has asked the two part¬ 
ies what their respective bottomlines 
are. And if asked, they probably would¬ 
n’t even tell. 

But, with time rapidly running out, 
Rao will have to engineer some kind of 
compromise—andfasf! • 

Rmpoii^byNInnmiMitni, AdM 
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The JPC hearings turn out to be surprisingly lively as major 

revelations emerge 


rokers sniggered in Bom¬ 
bay and Delhi. Bankers 
were hugely amused And 
even until three weeks ago, 
most people had serious 
doubts about the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee's (JPC) capacity to unearth 
anything in the Rs 4,5(KJ-crore securities 
scam How could a set of loud and 
uncouth parliamentarians, more at case 
yelling in the well of the House, be quali- 
lled to investigate something as big as 
this scandal? 

And then the bureaucracy was quick 
to sci/.c upon the helplessness of the 
members of the JPC. Useless and usual¬ 
ly unsolicited information flowed out 
from the firtance ministr>' in bulky mani 
la envelopes. A finance ministry official 
dismis.sed the queries of the JPC as "rub¬ 
bish" Only a panicky C^^ngrcss(l) was 
determined to block the truth if it concer¬ 
ned a member of its government. But, 
for the most part, JPC's members them¬ 
selves concluded that they would be 
lucky if dicy could produce a report 
which had no notes of dissent. 



Mlrdha: the most important 
contribution of his committee to 
public life In this country Is the 
strentf hening of parliamentary 
Institutions 

Still, that was three weeks ago. Sud¬ 
denly, everything has changed. Gone is 
the air of hesitation, the teniativeness of 
enquiry. Bureaucrats are being grilled 
relentlessly and the JPC is telling bank 
officials that if they don't know their 


facts, they had belter go, do their home¬ 
work and come back tomorrow. The 
Congress(I) is as keen to bring culprits 
to book (even if it is the petroleum mini¬ 
ster in their own government) as the 
Opposition, and camaraderie rather than 
discord is the ruling spirit. 

Members of the JPC agree that there 
is a new assertiveness and confidence in 
the questioning. They go so far as to sug- 
ge.st that half the battle has been won. 

W hat has so dramatically changed 
the mood in the parliamentary 
committee? Members feel there are a 
number of reasons why more can be 
expected from this JPC than all the past 
ones. "There was a certain odour attach¬ 
ed to the JPC on Bofors," a Congress(I) 
member admitted, the admission itself 
testifying to the new mood. "It was hhed 
chaal {herding). No one could say anyth¬ 
ing against the govenimcnt even w'hcn 
the government was palpably in the 
wrong. The result'^ We all got together 
to defend w hat was sometimes indclensi- 
ble. This is no longer so." 






















THE COUNTDOWN 


12 AUGUST: The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on the securities sc^ 
has its first meeting. The Secretariat 
is expanded to include one person 
each from among chartered accoun¬ 
tants, lawyers and bankers. 

13 AUGUST: The JPC receives brief¬ 
ings from all official agencies investi¬ 
gating the scam—iheCBI, the Direc¬ 
torate of Revenue Intelligence, the 
Enforcement Directorate and the 
income tax department. All the agen¬ 
cies* are asked to submit status 
reports to the JPC. They do .so with ill 
grace. JPC is unsure of itself still — 
members are cautioned and are asked 
to declare if they'or any members of 
their family have any shares in the 
companies connected with the scam. 

17 AUGUST: Planning Commission 
member C. Rangarajan, Bank of 
Baroda*s chairman and managing 
director (CMD), A.C. Shah, Punjab 
and National Bank's CMD, Rashid 
Jilani, RBI’s executive director, 
Vimala Visvanaihan, officials of 
RBI and the banking division of the 
finance ministry, apd O.P. Chawla, 
director. National Institute of Bank 
Management, Pune, are asked to 
brief the JPC. The meeting lasts for 
five hours. Members are told about 
the modalities of securities purchase, 
sale and transfer; the role of the 
public debt office (PDO) and the 
securities general ledger (SGL); 
ready-forward and double- 
rcady-forward deals through which 
money was diverted to the stock mar¬ 
ket. The JPC wants to know about 
the portfolio management schemes 
(PMS), 

18 AUGUST: The JPC strikes pay 
dirt! RBI officials admit that normal 
banking practices were violated by 
commercial banks in recent times. 
The RBI acknowledges: "The practi¬ 
ce; of crediting to an individual's 
account a crossed cheque issued by 
one bank to another, was contrary to 


What the JPC found and when 

procedure." The JPC wants informa- i 

tion on banking secrecy, especially ' 

with respect to the writing-off of < 

bank loans which are not disclosed to 
the public. ' 

It asks questions about the RBI’s ( 

monitoring role—did the RBI itself ( 

follow the procedures necessary in ^ 

administering the implementation of t 

guidelines? i 

_ I 

3 SEPTBHBER: The JPC invites I j 
memoranda from the public on infor- | 

mation relating to the securities > 

scam. It promises, all information 
will be confidential. I 

Miniver of state for finance, s 

Rameshwar Thakur, attempts to doc- t 



aRANGARAMN 


tor some of the replies sent by the fi¬ 
ance ministry to memhors (especial: 
ly Congress^ members) suggesting 
a particular line of questioning. 
Angrily. CongtesiKI) members take 
up this matter wiiii the JPC chair¬ 
man. Additional secretary in the qiini- 
stry of finance, P.Q. l.el^ admits that 
the questions and "official" replies 
were sent only to Congressd) mem¬ 
bers at the instance of Thakur. 

4 SmMBill: The JPC files a case 
of breach of privilege against the 


minister of state for finance, Ramesh¬ 
war Thakur, for attempting to influ¬ 
ence some members of the JPC. 

19 SEPTEMBER: It is found that none 
of the banks which have been defrau¬ 
ded have lodged any criminal cases. 
Why is this, the JPC asks. It is told 
that the banks assumed the fBl was 
registering cases on behalf of the 
banks. The JPC takes up with the fin¬ 
ance ministry, the question of banks 
lodging criminal cases against those 
who had defrauded them. 

The finance minister, who is in 
London, makes light of the scam, 
says it is being blown out of propor¬ 
tion. The JPC chairman. Ram Niwas 



RAMESHWAR THAKUR 

Miidha, is questioned about his reac¬ 
tion to die statement Mirdha replies: 
"Nothing can, will and shall himper 
our [the JPC's] flinctioning." 

Meanwhile, George Fernandes 
releases to the press copies of docu¬ 
ments he has submi tted to the ctuiir- 
man, which he claims contain the 
"ramification of the overseas opera¬ 
tions of Bhupen DaRil and T.B. 
Ruia" He alleges that a chartered 
accountant, who was auditor for 
most of the companies involved in 
the scam, w^ part of this operation. 


wmmvM-si o**,rnw 








IN-DEPTH 


30 SEPTEMBER: The JPC is now fir¬ 
mly in the saddle. With panache, it 
decides to call chiefs of public sector 
undertakings (PSLFs) — Air India, 
Indian Airlines, Vayudoot, Power 
Finance. Corporation (PFCX Indian 
Railway. Finance Corporation 
(IRFC) and the acting chief of the 
National Housing Bank (NHB). 

It also summons in November, 
Bombay bear cartel leader, Bhupen 
Dalai, Calcutta-based broker Ajay 
Kayan and the Securities and 
Exchanges Board of India (SEBI) 
chief, G.V. Ramakrishna. 

But there is still a lot left to do. The 
Bank of America and Citibank chal¬ 
lenge the findings of the Janakira- 
man rcpt^rl, whichallegeplhat the two 
foreign banks had a major role in 
mounting the scam. So far, all the 
JPC has succeeded in doing is to con- 



GEORGE FERNANDES 


firm the findings of the Janakiraman 
Committee — the two foreign banks 
ciaiin they had nothing to do with 
any of the charges made against them 
—that they neither made profits nor 
losses in the Rs 3,500 crore securities 
scandal. Did the foreign banks viola¬ 
te RBI guidelines which banned 
ready-forward transactions in PSU 
bonds? No, said Citibank vehe¬ 
mently. It merely interpreted the cen¬ 
tral bank’s guidelines in a different 
fashion. 

And what was Citibank’s interpre¬ 


tation? The /PC is yet to investigate, 
this. 

1$ OCTOBER: The JPC discovers that 
the minister for petroleum, B. Shan- 
karanand, (who has already publicly 
denied responsibility for dubious 
deployment of surplus oil industry 
funds) had permitted diversion of 
funds by the Oil Industiy Develop¬ 
ment Board (OlOB) to Cant>ank 
Financial Services (Canfma) and 
Syndicate Bank. 

Both institutions belong to the 
minister’s home state. 

The JPC members point out that 
B. Shankaranand’s son was on the 
board of Canfma till the end of July 
this year. The JPC is told that while 
originally, the secretary of the OIDB 
was authorised to deploy the funds 
under investment procedures, a 
change of rules in April 1991 made 
the chairman responsible for all 
investment decisions. 

The JPC discovers that the Power 
Finance Coporation (PFC) raised 
money by selling bonds to Citibank 
and deposited the money accruing 
from this ‘.sale’ the very same day 
with Citibank at a lass. It is told that 
PFC sold bonds, on which it paid out 
l7 per cent interest, but lent the 
n^oney the same day to Citibank to 
invest in portfolio management sche¬ 
mes (PMS) at 14.5 per cent interest. 

The CBI tells JPC that the main 
accused, M. Prasad, is on long leave. 
The CBI also inforttis JPC that in its 
books, Harsbad Mehta is accused of 
paying bribes to Prasad’s son. The 
FIR charges Mehta with illegal grati- 
ficat^n of PFC officials. 

Qu^tions are asked about the pat¬ 
ten) qf investment by the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Finance Corporation (IRFC). 
After intensive questioning, it is told 
that the IRFC has suffered a bad debt 
by putting money in dubious PMS 
to the tune of Rs 515 crore, 

16 OCTOBER; The JPC is showing its 
teeth. It pulls up Andhra Bank and Us 
merchant banldng arm for making 
contradictory repotts about .tbe OM- . 
fit’s claim on the money'leht to Fair- 
growth Financial. 


"It is the new attitude of the ruling par¬ 
ty," said another. A recent event that has 
really boosted the morale of the parlia¬ 
mentary committee has been the recom¬ 
mendations of the Railway Conventions 
Committee (RCC). which indicted the 
railway minister, C.K. Jaffer Sharief, in 
the bogies deal. Jaffer Sharief was per¬ 
mitted to go to court, but that’s ahttul all 
the government did in trying to protect 
wrongdoing. "We now have the feeling 
that the government has slightly more 
respect for parliamentary committees 
than it has shown in the past. This h.as 
infused new life into our work," an 
Opposition member on the JPC said. 

There is an aspect 
which the JPC has not 
Investigated. 

Deals worth about Re 
3,000 crore went bad. 
But what about the 
money which the 
banks lent brokers and 
which was returned 
after being used by the 
brokers to make profits? 


The spin-off is clear: The executive is 
lerrified of deposing betore the JPC, fea¬ 
ring It will be grilled. Not only has the 
primacy of the Legislature been establi¬ 
shed, but also there is a bipartisan spirit 
of enquiry which reveals a maturing of 
India's parliamentary democracy. Con¬ 
gressmen are not being obstmetive. 
There is no feeling that the Opposition 
alone has to pursue the truth and that the 
ruling party was blocking it, as was the 
case when Rajiv Oandhi was in power. 
Affected by this spirit of autonomy, it is 
becoming more difficult for the execu¬ 
tive to take refuge behind political godfa¬ 
thers. "The most important contribution 
of this JPC to public life in this country, 
is the strengthening of parliamentary 
institutions, ' a member of the JPC said. 

Fine. But what exactly has the JPC 
done so far? 

"If you expect to hear every day in the 
briefings that so and so ininistei was 
involved in the scam, you're going to be 
disappointed," a senior member of the 
JPC told Sunday testily. "The JPC is not 
going to be an academy to train .scoop 
artists." But while in August, the mcm- 
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lh% JPC In SMSlon: often, tho mombors aro bettor Infomiod than the wKnoaaos they grill 


bers couldn’t tell a ready-forward deal 
from a doubic-ready-forward one, this is 
no longer the case. It was a daunting task 
to peruse the vast masses of paper which 
were sent to them in August. Now, every 
word is read and digested. Often, the 
members arc better informed than the 
witnesses they grill. The results are there 
for all to sec: 

• A nine-member team Inuii Andhra 
Bank-Aiidhia Bank Financial Services 
Limited (ABFSL) is told to go back 
home because they haven't done their 
homework properly Did the bank, in 
lending the controversial Fairgrowih 
Financial Services Limited (FF^SL.) 
money, lose Rs 215 crore or Rs 205 
crore? The manager of the bank cites 
one figure, his team^ another. The team 
is sent back to return tomorrow'. The 
committee ticks it off. 

• An Opposition member wants to ques¬ 
tion a witness but runs out of time. He 
passes on his question to a Congress(l) 
member. The Congress member is uns¬ 
paring in his questioning. The result is, 
the petroleum minister is made to take 
constructive responsibility for the errors 
of judgement shown by the Oil Industry 
Development Board. (This may cause 
him to lose his job.) 


• The committee comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Power Finance Corp^uation 
(PFC) did wrong in selling bonds (on 
which it was paying 17 percent interest) 
and park the resultant funds with Citi¬ 
bank's portfolio management scheme at 
14.5 per cent interest. Harshad Mch^^is 
discovered to have brokered the deal and 
used the PFC funds in the stock market. 
The complex transaction is pinned down 
by intensive questioning. 


The JPC Is working 
on tho promise that rot 
has sot into tho 
system, and must bo 
quickly treated. It has 
one advantage now: 
tho JPC, for tho first 
time perhaps, has 
understood tho broad 
parameters of the scam 


• In the course of questioning, it comes 
out that ABFSL had bought two Maruti 
10(X)s at an approximate cost of Rs 4 
lakh each. One of these was leased out to 
a company called Goldstar Alloy & 
Steel, for a monthly rent of Rs 1,500. 
Goldstar or one of its nominees was giv¬ 
en the option, at the end of three years, to 
return the ctir or buy it at onc-tcnih of its 
cost. This was a great deal. The compa¬ 
ny got a Maruti 1(X)0, which it was 
using, on easy terms for less than one- 
fourth of the price of a new one. Who 
owns Goldstar? P.V. Prabhakara Rao, 
the youngest son of tlic Prime Minister. 

And this, as a member proudly said, is 
just the tip of the iceberg. 

What, according to the JPC then, is 
the iceberg? 

In its own perception, the JPC has two 
tasks before it. Firstly, it has to get to the 
bottom of the scam by discovering how 
it was perpetrated. Secondly, it has to 
define and adduce responsibility for the 
failures that caused it in the first place. It 
is, therefore, investigating: 

*c 

• Culpability for criminal action: This is 
being investigated simultaneously by 
the Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI) in the ten FIRs filed by it, the 
Enforcement Directorate, which is try¬ 
ing to ascertain the criminality of fore- 
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ign exchange transactions and the inco¬ 
me tax authorities. 

• Supervisory responsibility: The scam 
was a result of a complex systems failu¬ 
re. In other words, there were rules 
which were violated. There were people 
who should have known of these viola¬ 
tions, but either knowingly or 
unknowingly, they did not act. Therefo¬ 
re, they caused a loss of public money by 
neglecting their responsibility. An inst¬ 
ance is the role played by S. Venkilara- 
manan, governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India (RBI), who should have known 
that banks were violating the guidelines 
of the RBI in using securities to play the 
market 

• Direct constructive responsibility: 
The formulation made informally by the 
JPC is: "I am a minister in charge and 
something totally wrong is going on m 
my ministry. 1 have rea.son to know 
about it and feel concerned about it, 
even if 1 am not connected with the 
wrongdoing in any way. 1 am directly 
responsible for all that goes on in my 
ministry." The JPC feels that an accurate 
example is the role of the finance mini¬ 
ster, Manmohan Singh. "Dr Singh has 
been giving clean chits to the RBI gover¬ 
nor. If it IS proved that the RBI governor 
was irresponsible, Dr Manmohan Singh 
will have to lake a stand on his earlier sta¬ 
tements. Will he do that?" a JPC mem¬ 
ber asked vehemently. 

• Moral lesponsibility: The formulation 
made informally by the members of the 
JPC is: "I am the minister in charge, so 
the buck stops with me. If there is some¬ 
thing totally wrong going on in my mini¬ 
stry, I have to know about it. This is a 
direct responsibility, even if I have noth¬ 
ing to do with the wrongdoing." Says a 
JPC" member: "Take the example of the 
attorney-general, G. Ramaswamy. The 
Standard Chartered Bank gave him a 
loan of Rs 15 lakh, on the basis of his 
wealth and status. I wasn’t offered a 
loan, nor the landowners in Bihar or 
Tamil Nadu, who are as wealthy, if not 
more, than Ramaswamy." 

If all this sounds moralistic or sancti¬ 
monious, the JPC is not the least bit 
defensive about it. It is working on the 
premise that rot has set into the system, 
and must be quickly treated. It has one 
advantage now: the JPC. for the first 
time perhaps, has understood the broad 
parameters of the scam. 


It knows that the objective of the 
scam was to chase hot money. Brokers 
had most access to this money because 
banks and public sector units were under 
pressure to make profits. As a result, eve¬ 
ryone got together to play the market 
and public funds were placed in a 
jeopardy. 

But there is an aspect to this, which 


has not been investigated. Deals worth 
about Rs .3,000 crore went bad. But what 
about the money which the tenks lent 
brokers and which was returned after 
being use^l by the brokers to make pro¬ 
fits worth several crores? "Temporary 
embezzlement is not legal either," said a 
committee member. "If we go into that 
part of the scam, several worms will 


“Dr Singh has been giving 
ciean chits to the RBI 
governor. H It is proved 
that the RBI governor was 
irresponsible, he will have 
to take a stand on his 
earlier statements. Will he 
do that?" a JPC member 
asks vehemently 




According to a CongrtssU) 
member, no one could say 
anything against the 
govenmieiit even when the 
govemment was patpaUy 
In the wrong. In the JPC 
biveirt^iqt the Bolbrs 


SANTOSHDATTA 



A rscent event that has rsaNy boosted the 
morale of the patRantentaiy comm i tt e e has 
been the rsoommendations el the Railway 
ConvenBona Commlllee (RCCI, which 
Indicted the r aWway a dn l rt e r p C.K. Jaffsr 
ShaiM, hi the boglss deal 


come crawling out of the woodwork." 

The other part of the scam which is 
yet to be probed thoroughly is the fore¬ 
ign exchange racket. With the launching 
of the India Development Bonds (IDB) 
and liberalisation of gold laws, and prior 
to partial convertibility, the Havala 
trade was a major route for laundering 
money. How did this take place? To 
what extent were foreign banks involv¬ 
ed in this? Was there a Havala brokers- 
foreign banks-lndian banks connection? 
The JPC has tentatively taken up this 
line of questioning. 

More is expected in the coming days 
as Harshad Mehta, Citibank staffers, V. 
Krishnamurlhy and top Bombay 
brokers are questioned by the JPC. The 
committee is going to ask some tough 
questions. And this time around, it is 
going to ask them loudly. • 
MMIPhmM9/N0wDMI 
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Doordarshan gears up to face the challenge 
from foreign channels 


f Mandi House wasn't so short on 
wit, its maiHlaiins could well say 
that reports of the iinniinciit death 
of Doordarshan (DD) have been 
greatly exaggerated. And certain¬ 
ly, such reports have done the rounds 
with unfailing regulanty through the bet¬ 
ter part of this year Alarms were fiisi 
sounded with the arrival of table And 
the advent of CNN, Star FV, A I'V' and 
the latest. Zee Television, only made the 
prophecies ol dcM)m even more sirident 
It was all over for Doordarshan, bar 
the weekly Hindi film telecast o\er the 
weekend (and the odd Chinuhuar), they 
said. The satellite w.irs would claim DD 
as their first victim. 

Of course, at Doordarshan, they see 
things differently ^'es, they admit at 
Mandi House the increased competition 
has made things dilficull But no, this is 
not the end of the ro<ui foi Dcioruarshan 
And the neiwiirk is try ing to adapt to the 
changed situation m order to survive in 
the changed scenario 

Last week, we icceived positive con- 
fimiation ol this when Doordarshan lift¬ 
ed the cross-media curbs earlier in opera¬ 
tion, thereby allowing newspapers and 
other publishing groups to ct^mpete for 
time on the proposed Metio Cliannel of 
Dcx)rdarshan as well as on the FM chan¬ 
nel of All India Radio (AIR) to broad¬ 
cast news programmes. 

• In the earlier scheme, the gover nment 
had prohibited them from applying for 
time-slots for news-related programme 
in the areas where they already ofHiratcd. 
These restrictions had followed the 
recommendations of the Vardhan Com¬ 
mittee, which had suggested the imple¬ 
mentation of this measure to check 
monopoly in the area of news, and to 
avoid spread of misinformation. 

In fact, a government notification issu¬ 
ed on 28 September made it clear (in 
Clause-7F) that "applicants interested in 
news/news-related programmes must 


not be owning any newspaper/maga/i- 
nes m circulation in the area covered by 
the channel for which the application is 
made". 

Cross-media restrictions arc not pecu¬ 
liar to India, being prevalent in most of 
the countries ol Europe and in the USA, 
where newspaper groups are not allow¬ 
ed to run broadcasting stations in a city 
where they bring out a newspaper. 
However, unlike India, media houses 
are allowed to own and run private 
TV/radio stations in other cities. 

But why did the government do an 
about-turn by removing the cross-media 
curbs? Explains a senior Doordarshan 
official- "After consultations with seve¬ 
ral media houses and a cross-.seclion of 
people, we decided to remove the cross¬ 
media curbs. We felt that newspf^j 
houses were better suited to hanHtc’a 
news-oriented programme indepeh- 
dcnlly. Moreover, in India, the circula¬ 
tion of new spapers is limited. Therefore, 

Going slow 

Whoever remembers the 
Prasar Bharati Bill ? 

D oes any one remember the Prasar 
Bharati Bill? The highly- 
publicised Bill, which was meant to 
free Doordarshan of government con¬ 
trol and make it an autonomous cor¬ 
poration, has now been put in cold 
storage, at least for the time being. 

Apparently, some amendments to 
the Bill had been proposed by the 
information and broadcasting mini¬ 
stry. But the Narasimha Rao regime 
is of the opinion that there is no need 
to aish to a decision without consult- 


the chances of disinformation by the 
media is limited." 

T he removal of cross-media curbs has, 
not surpnsingly, been welcomed by 
all the publishing houses in the country. 
ArcH)n Puric, the editor of India Today 
(Living Media India Limited), was 
among those to express approval. "I 
think this is a welcome and necessary 
move," he says. "I believe that the inclu¬ 
sion of these restrictions was based on a 
misunderstanding. The MciroCfiannel is 
not owned by anybody. It only hires out 





ing the m^or Opposition parties. 
And this pretext has come in handy 
for the government to postpone the 
introduction of the Bill in Parliament. 

But insiders say that the real rea¬ 
son for the delay lies elsewhere as 
most of the amendments suggested 
are minor and wouldn’t change the 
character of the Bill. An example; 
Section 23 of the Bill, which deals 
with the powers of the central govern¬ 
ment once the Prasar Bluirati Corpo¬ 
ration is set up, has been merely ela¬ 
borated. And a slight modification 
has been proposed in Section 25, 
which details the action to be taken 














sloiied time, and that too, is limited to a 
certain number of hours per week per 
producer. Therefore, to think that media 
groups will come to monopolise infor¬ 
mation is completely absurd." 

According to Purie, these provisons 
exist in countries like America where 
the situation is entirely different. In the 
US, he explains, there are a large num¬ 
ber of cities which have only one main 
newspaper. Therefore, if the same com¬ 
pany owns TV/radio stations as well, it 
can lead to monopoly situations. But the 
company is tree to set up broadcasting 


stations elsewhere. 

These conditions do not exist in India 
and, therefore, such cross-media curbs 
are really not necessary. And from that 
point of view, says Purie, the removal of 
these curbs is not a big concession as is 
being made out, for these provisions 
were misconceived in the first place. 

Agrees Raghav Bahl, executive direc¬ 
tor, Business India TV (a part of the Busi¬ 
ness IndiaGroup): "Cross-media restric¬ 
tions have no meaning. And if you can 
do without them for 10 long years, what 
is the rationale behind it now? There can 


be no monopoly as there will be about 
four or five competitors simultaneously 
making different programmes. Does 
that constitute monopoly?" 

Karan Thapar of Eyewitness (Hin¬ 
dustan Times Group) takes a .slightly 
more charitable view. "The government 
has done the most intelligent thing," he 
says. "This gives the chance for media 
personnel to show their talent and 
improve the programme contents." 

Though the cross-media restrictions 
have been removed, doubts are being rai¬ 
sed about the financial viability of the 




At Mandi House, 
officials admit that 
the increased 
competition has 
made things 
difficuit. But no, 
this is not the end 
of the road for 
Doordarshan. 

And the network is 
trying to adapt to 
the changed 
situation 


against the Prasar Bharati board for 
non-compliance with directions issu¬ 
ed under Section 23. 

Similar amendments have been 
suggested in Section ll(l)» which 
has taken away the right of the offi¬ 
cers of the Indian Information Servi¬ 
ce (IIS) and Central Secretarial Servi¬ 
ce (CSS) to decide whether they 
want to continue with the central 
government or join the autonomous 
Prasar Bharati Corporation. 

But the goverment has convenient¬ 
ly used the issue to delay the Prasar 
Bharati Bill. However, government 
spokesmen deny such suggestions. 


Expl^ns a senior official in the l&B 
ministry»’The delay in implementing 
the Prasar Bharati Bill is purely tech¬ 
nical. To attribute motives will be 
misrepresenting facts. The entire 
broadcasting scenario has changed. 
The ’‘Act needs * substantial 
amendments." 

Such protestations of innocence 
notwithstanding, the fact remains 
that it has been more than three years 
since the Prasar Bharati idea was 
mooted. And if Doordarshan is to sur¬ 
vive the onslaught of foreign TV, the 
government better get things going. 


MeiroChanncl. .Some argue that it is a 
non-starter, as the producers will be 
required to fund their productions from 
the advertising revenue generated by 
them indivklually. and also pay telecast¬ 
ing fee to Doordarshan, thus making it a 
very expensive proposition. 

The fonner l&B secretary, S.S. Gill, 
made just this point in an article in Pio¬ 
neer, the Delhi newspaper. According to 
him. the producers were finding it diffi¬ 
cult to get advertisement for just one pri¬ 
me-time national network programme 
of 30-minutes duration. "So, how can 
we assume that enough advertisments 
will be forthcoming.to fill 20 to 30 
minute slots, day in and day out? It may 
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Karan Thaparof 
Eyewitness is 
optimistic. 
"Doordarshan has 
done the most 
intelligent thing by 
lifting the 
cross-media 
curbs," he says, 
adding, "and this 
will give media 
personnel a 
chance to show 
their talent" 



ho possible lo secure adec|uate advertise¬ 
ment support lor a couple ot highly 
entertaining pnine-time soap operas 
But who will ad\ertisc during the 
six/seven luiursof slack viewing time ’" 

T he media houses are optimistic, 
though And all o\ ihem are wailing 
eagerly to gel their slice ot the Metro i 
Channel cake Aroon I’une, for one, ins¬ 
ists (hat the venture is linancially viable 
"I know there is an audience hungiT tnr 
dilTerent progiamnimg than what is avai¬ 
lable and there are advertisers who 
w'ould like to reach such an audience. 
But the amount ot idverlismg time avail¬ 
able for every slot of programming and 
the broadcasting tec should be structur¬ 
ed in such a w ay as to allow market for¬ 
ces free play If they start putting loo 
many rules and condilums then you will \ 
gel a mini Doordarshan which will 
defeat the w hole purpose " 

According to Raghav Bahl. however, 
it would take at least two to thiee months 
for those media houses who do not ha\e 
expciience in this tield to break even 
But for those with experience, it is com 
mercially viable right from day one In 
the beginning, explains Bahl, the*media 
houses will have to make sustained and 
prolonged efforts to cultivate the audien¬ 
ce, by giving them the programmes they 
want. Advertisements will follow 
automatically. 

The removal of cross-media curbs 
comes soon after the constitution of a 
Broadcasting Panel of India to allocate 
lime slots to independent producers on 
the Metro Channel of Doordarshan and 


the FM network of All India Radio. The 
council set up under the stewardship of 
renowned electronic expert P.S. Dco- 
dhar is to have five non-official mem¬ 
bers Mrmal Pande, TV personality and 
editor of Saptaluk Hindustan, Nikhil 
Chakravartty, editor, Mainstream, stage 
peisonalily Habib Tanvir, noted littera¬ 
teur Kapila Valsayan and retired IAS 
officer Anil Bordia. The official mem¬ 
bers of the body will be the direciors- 
gencral of Doordarshan and AIR and the 
cngineers-in-chief of the two 
organisations. 



Aroon Purie, editor of India 
Today, feels that the lifting of 
the cross-media curbs is a 
necessary and welcome move. 
"I believe that the restrictions 
were based on a 
misunderstanding," he says 


I The committee, though selected by 
1 the ministry, is supposed lo act indepen- 
I dcnlly and choose programmes for the 
I second channel by hoatmg tender bids. 

' 7'he pricing will also be determined by 
the committee. Private programmes arc 
I expected to be beamed from early next 
: year if everything goes well. 

Certainly, Doordarshan officials arc 
oplimisiic about meeting the challenge 
thiown by overseas competition 
Fxplains a senior official "Star TV has a 
very limited reach, mainly catering to 
the English-s|>caking, metropolitan 
audience. Zee TV's potential has yet lo 
be realised, so far it has been a glorified 
version of Chittabaar and some Hindi 
movies. But then we arc not taking 
chances." 

As per the recommendations of the 
Mahalik Committee report, Doordar¬ 
shan has begun increasing its entertain¬ 
ment programmes, improving both cont¬ 
ent and production values. It is also try¬ 
ing lo strengthen its news coverage. 

Despite these positive steps, 
however, much remains lo be done. And 
in spite of the daunting nature of the 
task, Raghav Bahl, for one, is optimistic. 
"Doodarshan has the potential lo face 
any competition," he says. "It has excell¬ 
ent hardware, all it needs is goexi suppor¬ 
tive software. But then," he cautions, 
"having good inlenlior^s is not enough. 
Implementing them will prove lo be the 
litmus test." 

And how Doordarshan shapes up on 
that score will determine its fate for all 
lime. • 
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lifliat makes Bangarappa tick? 

W hen taken away tor the cut-and-thrust of politics, the Chief Minister of Karnataka, Sarekoppa Bangarap- 
pa, is a man of multitudinous Interests. And every aspect of these varied Interests suggests passions 
tinged with fervour. Like his strictly self-imposed, and followed, physical fitness routine. Like his ability to 
quote from the finest poets. Like his ability to play the Dollu, arric^ the heaviest of drums and play it with 
dextrous abandon. Men much younger than Bangrappa, who is in his late fifties, fall by the wayside even as 
the Chief Minister continues playing the Do//u with vigour. To see what makes Bangarappa tick, Vasantha Kal- 
bagai meets him for a chat on his motivations and and his memories. 



Sarekoppa is my family name. I come from 
a small village caljed Kubatoor in Soraba 
taluck. My childhood comes back to me 
each time I visit the place. The huge Kuba¬ 
toor tank around which we children would 
graze cattle, ride buffalos, climb fruit trees, 
hang upside down, jump from the tall 
areca trees right into the bottom of deep 
wells, swim across the Varada River. My 
father Katlappa, was a poor illiterate /aimer 


less than 12 places from morning till night, 
only not to disappoint them Koli-Kajjya is a 
typical rustic chicken delicacy of our village 
specially made to mark the homecoming of 
the loved ones. 

ON HIS PASSIONS 

I tap my feet and play the tradtional drum 
Dollu at Bangsona, in the annual village festi¬ 
val. I play Kolata wtih sticks, act in the 
Bayalata, the mythological night-long 
musical plays and I sing. I used to sing Hin- 



but I am what I am today only because of 
his encouragement. My mother Kallamma 
(both named after the Stone God Shiva) 
even at 80 works inlhe fields today. 

ONHISniiNINaKNNT 

The turning point in my life was in 1948-49 
during Kagodu Satyagraha in Sagar Taluk, 
motivated by J P. Narayan, Lohia and Shan- 
taveera Gopala Gowda. This was when the 
landlord versus tenants movement had just 
begun Ours was a tenant family. My life 
evolved then, and I was elected for the first 
in 1967 from Soraba. People have been 
electing me continuously ever since for the 
last 25 years. I respected my voters. I trust 
them. I would rather lie to some of the 
leaders but not to the poor man, and they 
love me for this. They greet me sponta¬ 
neously. Like the time when on tour m my 
constitiipncy,tj0|^ to eat Koli-Kajjaya at not 


dustani and Kamatic classical music till 
recently. Now my vocal chords are strained 
talking only about politics. I was tutored by 
Shivraj Gavai and Sheshadri Gavai. I even 
rendered a jugalbandi with Shri A/^llikarjun 
Mansoor at legislator’s home. I am a close 
associate of Bhimsen Joshi. In fact I once 
even took a special aircraft only for his con¬ 
certs. I have patronised a blind sschool for 
music in (5adag named after the famed Pan- 
chakshari (aavai, founded by Puttaraja 
(5avai, himself blind. Once while I was invit¬ 
ed to preside over a night-long concert, I 
sat among the audience to avoid the snor¬ 
ing of the MLAs on the dais. 

ONNIALTNAmNISSt 
I take great care about my waistline. 1 love 
good biceps too. I was a gymnast in colle¬ 
ge. A good wrestler indeed. In a competi¬ 
tion I once knocked out everybody except 
a chap from Nanjagud whose name I don't 


I remember I skip 300 times even today. I 
have played badminton for the past seven 
years. AAomings are mine I exercise, play 
come what may. I try to squeeze in some 
time in the evenings too. Even when I travel, 
I always canya sports kit with me. 

ON BIlNa A Mm A BOONWOllJllf 

I went mad over a haunting tunc of my 
favounte playback singer A4anna Dey, who 
has sung a song in Basant Bahar, based on 
our Kannada novel Hamsageeta by Tarasu I 
don't know Hindi too well. I searched for 
the songbook int the gullies of Balapet and 
Chickpet. I did not succeed But since I 
could not forget the music, I composed my 
own poetry fitting exactly to Manna Dey's. I 
even bagged a first prize for that. 

In English literature, the poets I love most 
are Thomas Gray, Milton and Shakespeare 
you must read Bradley's criticism on Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays. This tirr^e when I went 
abroad, I made it a point to go to Stratford 
on Avon, the bnthlace of Shakespeare. 

In Kannada, I rever D.V. Gundappa and 
Kuvempi. John Fitzgerald’s ‘Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam' has been beautifully tranlsa- 
ted to Kannada by DVG called ‘Omrana 
Osage, People * know Onar only as 
a passionate lover of wine, women and 
1 music. AAany do not know the philosophy 
of life that he tries to give through them. Vou 
have to read 'Omrana Osage’ I do have a 
copy of It. I will quote my favourite verse 
from memory: 

KoU kooguvovele kaHangadla munde 
bobbe idu varakcl tcgl kadavamarcte 
kodu hendava tereda 
ballkabaralikklttaiavalia. 

TM UIIIJUL TIMSUTION WOM 

When the cock crovvs, in front of the todd/shop. 

They yeM, 'open the door". 

Give me some toddy. 

Once you open, we go so far, unknown. 

inUT IT MMl,? MIMS N 

At last, having bom gifted aTa man, 
standing before a shop dMaying values of Mic, 
Call Providence, to give a chance to make use of 

Once left, it is a point of no return! It is death. 
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Peoples’ wish fulfiller 

neplyins to VasantlMi IfeBrijsPi questions, the Karnataka Chief Minister creates the impression that he is 
INmereiy an executor of the wishes of the peopie of the state: especiaily the poor, the down-trodden and 
the homeless. He, however, emer^s in the end as an astute statesman, rK>t wiliins to use localfy-made mate¬ 
rial for the ASHRAVA scheme and findins Japanese and Kerala experimentations with burials hardly suited 
to his state; but eager to throw open power generation to private sector and foreign companies. Now on 
to the interview proper: 


cdyoaSelMahol dM l cl a g llwse i cl nn iT 

Vbu are aware that I represent the Sorab constituency, which 
is situated in the deep interior. The people of the constituency 
have reposed so much confidence, faith and affection in me 
that I have been representing this constituency continuously for 
the past 25 years. In my political career I have also been mini¬ 
ster for a few years arKi also the president of the KPCC(I). I have 
undertaken extensive tours of alt the districts, taluks and assem¬ 
bly constituencies during these 25 years. I h^ seen for myself 
the standard and equality of life of the people of Kamatato in 
various places. Being the son of a farmer myself, I fflve first¬ 
hand knowledge about the living conditions of the farmers, 
agncultural labourers, the unemployed youth, the women and 
the children. I have, as a MIA tried to solve as many problems 
of these people in miy constituency as possible. Considerable 
amount of hard work is necessary on the part of everybody to 


improve living conditions of all the people everywhere in all 
walks of life. 

When I became the Chief Minister, I considered this as an 
opportunity to do exactly what the people expect me to do to 
improve their life. In a way it is my way of showing gratitude to 
the people of the state who have showered their Idvc and 
affectKxi on me in abubdant measures. 

It is my philosophy aixJ commitment towards poorer sec¬ 
tions of the society and also a realisation on my part that this 
was the best opportunity for me to gear up the entire govern¬ 
ment machinery for work towards the betterment of the rural 
areas and the poorer people that pronpted me to visualise 
and evolve dif^ent schernes oreinted towards different sec¬ 
tions of the people. 

U m M§ MM At ■ii< a i4 Me lo pe <i «■■§« for yMiib 
«w bm kMTd Ihfll fM pMm Ml that «Mrv nHaft MU 
Mm wri ubai a M ia Hi M— i i cm b<pAM w. It ; 

AitlMwMaaw bf WlWAt MiM aM lM ^T 
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VISWA is the result of my political, social and economic thin¬ 
king for the past 25 years. \)Wicn you go to vill^es you always 
. find many people whiling their time away; sitting and chatting 
under trees or in community buildings. I used to wonder how 
these people could be ma^ to work I also used to wonder 
hcAv the amount of goods and services could be generated by 
providing them with employment opportunities. Coupled 
with this, I drew inspiration from Atohatma Gandhi whose 
vision and dream was a self-suffcient and self-realiant rural 
India. I also drew inspiration from Sn M. Visweswaraiah who 
said 'industrialise or perish* and had even drawn up a plan for 
rural industrialisation. I felt that it was the government's respon¬ 
sibility to provide these people with some basic infrastructural 
facilities and also assistance in training, raw material supply 
and marketing so that their inherent skills could be used for pro¬ 
duction of goods and services This need for an organised 
effort IS the basis of VISWA, which I would like to be an entirely 
government affair. The construction of worksheds in each villa¬ 
ge is an integral part of the scheme 

Now are MSWA prodadi r«ctt««d loealif Mid Mtioii- 
aUft Hww (he b e a a ilte beta peicoladaf doam to fh« 
■oia B d al e aiaaafactarenloo? 

VISWA products have a market both within the country and 
abroad. All of them are creations of the art and skill of our 
people and therefore beautiful. They also serve useful 
puposQ. I consider that no other products can effectively com¬ 
pete with them. I am sure that whatever we produce under 
VISWA will be sold. I have issued strict and clear orders that 
the quality and the finishing of these products must be excell¬ 
ent Old there can be no compromise in this regard. There is, 
therefore, no reason why they will not attract the attention of 
even foreign buyers. 


MderpffMM^etf^How tar 1^ 

As soon as I assumed office as Chief Minister, the first state¬ 
wide survey that I adered was to assess the number of poor 
people who do not even own a house site. The survey which 
took over 6 months to complete, revealed that nearly 10 lakh 
people whose annual income was less than Rs 8,400 did not 
have even a site of their own, rwt to speak of a bouse. 

ASHRAVA was conceived basically to give at least a site to 
each of these people Simultaneously, we also felt that all 
these people must be given a reasonable house, with a mini¬ 
mum accomodation of a living room, a bedroom, a kitchen 
and a toilet. That is why we decided upon the minimum uni¬ 
form site of 30’ X 40' ^ these people and standardised the 
1.82 square-foot house. 

We are indeed very satisfied that more than six lakh house 
sites have alre^ been distnbuted throughout the state. This 
must be a national record. People are profoundly happy that 
they have a house site of their own—a dream for decades for 
them. Once the 5 lakh houses that we have undertaken are com¬ 
pleted, 50% of the poor people would have been given the 
provorbial roof over the head. This is only a beginning of the 
ulitmate goal of eradic^ng homelessness. 



Under ASHUVA we have deliberately urxirtaten construc¬ 
tion of houses using pre-fabricated materials of very good 
qtMlity. The idea is thk these are manufactured on a large scale 
using the latest machinery and equipment and also availing of 
the economies of scale. Our experience in the past of using 
local material has not been very happy. 


Nm bo«at, N scMM NM cbMm of fbe poor, iMlMd of 


bM^NMO tantofM fool ttdrcMdnn^* 


by povoitfT 

The AKSHAVA scheme is basically an incentive programme. 
It is with a view to making the parents of rural children under¬ 
stand that the children are not a burden if they go to school 
that It has been started. The government, on the contrary, 
would like to supplement the famil/s income by giving Re 1 
per day of attendance of the child in school. I also believe in 
the basic attitude of most parents that they would like at least 
their children to better off than themselves. AKSHAVA has 
already reasonably increased attendance in the schools and I 
am sure it will be a roaring success once it is fully implemen¬ 
ted. Only time can tell whether AKSHAVA has helped in reduc¬ 
ing the inciderxe of child labour in the state. But the objective 
is precisely that. Depending upon our expfericnces we will 
also examine whether more incentives are necessary to ensure 
the coverage of girls in the rural areas under the programme. 

Yoa bwt b upliM iH J iHo ri Noii gf old Hl « d « <—• 
dIm bdoMlM to mmIv 41 §mh fiiii thmart IIm 
AIADHMIA l Atiaa. Oan bthu a la calar Mdaly, iibf 
NMfaaotlMafcoflbapla cti afwow b lpafolbaf aihio 
ribf cwaaaaritias as vnIV 

ARADHANA is a scheme bom out of a considerable amount 
of social thought. I believe that every citizen of the coontry, 
in’espcctive of religion, caste, creed or economic status, 
should have a place of worship near home. For ages many fam¬ 
ous temples, mosques and churches in different parts of the 
state have been providing this facility only to a limited number 
of people. 

AAany sections of the society, particularly scheduled castes, 
scheduled tnbes, backward classes and minorities have not 
got the facility so far. This is an indication of neglect of these 
sections of the society by others as well as the governm¬ 
ent. 

ARADHANA is an indicator of my government's philosophy 
that such opportunities and facilities must be given to all the 
people of the state. We have sirce provided for additional 
fund for constructions of mosques, churches and other places 
of worship also, wheriever there is a demand. My government 
is therefore <^ite secular. I am indeed very happy that this sche¬ 
me has received accolades from these sections of the society. 
Another objective of the scheme is also to cultivate socialisa¬ 
tion anrong these people, which is needed for betterment of 
the social febric. 

fbdf NieatectibfoMoUbepflMMyb—NbcM. ; 



I am afraid that the basic objecive of the SHUSHRUSHA sche¬ 
me has not been properly understood. Quite a lot of poor 
people in the rural who are affected by cancer or diseases of 













the heart or kidney do not even know that they suffer from 
them By the time they realise what is wrons with them, it is too 
late. My idea of introducing SHUSHRUSHA was to conduct 
medical camps in all the villages of the state just to check-up 
whether the people had got any major ailment We have pre¬ 
scribed a medical check card for each person. These will help 
in diagnosing the existence or insistence of such major dis¬ 
eases Once it IS diagnosed, the people are obviously referred 
to specialised institutions 

Based on our experience in the past one year of the opera¬ 
tion of the scheme, we have already started thinking in terms of 
providing free treatment for heart and kidney diseases to the 
poorer sections of the society 

The government is simultaneously taking action to upgrade the 
district hospitals one by one and at the same time to make the 
primary health centres self-sufficient 



Th« aovcromcnt hat invited private sector and fere- 
ifn companies to fenerate eiectrkitr thronsh thennal, 
diesei or hydel power. Bnt experts beiieve that Karnata¬ 
ka does not have any project approved by the Planninf 
Commission. How do you perceiw such a situation with 
funds coming from NRi’s? 

Power generation has so far been, even in advanced 
countries, restricted to the public sector. Public utilities have 
so far been the responsibility of the government It is recently 
that even in a country like the USA, power generation has been 
opened up for private sector participation. The Indian Electrici¬ 
ty Act has been amended only recently to provide for private 
sector power generation in a big way The Government of 
India has also offered 100% ownership of power generation 
units to foreign companies. It is only in the light of the central 
government’s change of policy that we in Karnataka have taken 
steps to identify power projects in different parts of the state 
and offered them to foreign as well as Indian companies They 
are free to take them up either on their own or in the joint sec¬ 


tor with KPCL. A few projects have already got clearance and 
others have been placed for clearance. The central govern¬ 
ment has set up a single-window agency for granting such clea¬ 
rances, in order to avoid delays and confusion. 

The response to our invitation to foreign companies has 
been quite encouraging, we expect that all these power pro¬ 
jects, which are viable, and in any c^sc necessary for the state, 
will be taken up for implementation within one year. 

Karnataka is already on the world map bcacuse of its electro¬ 
nics and computer industries, it will also be so for its power 
sector very shortly. 

The govtiumMl has piuM to set up pewtr funcrat- 
ing stutieM, muMufacturiiig units and indnstries aR over 
thestate.Viniatnieasuresareyontaiiingtostrikeaneco- 
iogkal balance and to protect the envfronment? 

We are constantly and continuously alive to the need for the 
protection of the environment in the state even in the midst of 
rapid industrialisation In fact, Karnataka's potential for industri¬ 
al development is basically due to its salubrious climate. We 
would not become a party to that climate being affected in 
any way by any of the measures to increase power generation 
or to accelarate industrialisation It will be our endeavour to 
see that all these projects and industries strictly adhere to envi¬ 
ronmental regulations and pollution control measures. 

Rcccut Imid rcfoiim amcndmciitt iheuM bring about 
rciicf to agricuMorai iabouron. Which of these do you 
think vrauM be of reai help to them? 

The amendment to the Land Reforms Act are only one step 
in the direction of amelioration of the living conditions of the til¬ 
lers and landless labourers. The agricultural labourers consti¬ 
tute the largest segment of the state’s population It is rather 
unfortunate that we have not done much for them so far. With 
this in mind, we have introduced the RAJIV GANDHI SHRAAAA 
KAL'y'ANA NIDHI which will undertake various welfare measu¬ 
res for the agricultural labourers and their families We expect 
to issue an ordinance constituting this fund as a sttutory measu¬ 
re and with an autonomous governing council under my chair¬ 
manship This fund will get an annual contribution of Rs 25 core 
from the state government during the current year and will 
receive similar annual contributions from the state exchequer. 
We have also planned to raise more money for the fund by con- ! 
tributions from the farmers themselvers by way of a nominal 
cess on agricultural produce This fund will be used to underta¬ 
ke welfare measures like scholarships for the children of agricul¬ 
tural labourers, medical aid, housing and social security by 
way of insurance This again is a unique scheme and I am confi¬ 
dent that this will to a great extent benefit the so far unorganis¬ 
ed agricultural labourers 

Thera ara thoutanris at yaang talents in anr villages 
wha need ta be spatted, trained and praparad far 
sparts activities. Is there a system thrangh which this 
can be dane et the taluk and district level? Other than 
the yiKALAVyA AWARD, what ather incentives ara pravi- 
ded ta chiMran and students taday ta take up sparts 
seriausly? 

A comprehensive scheme for promoting sports and games 
in rural areas to spot out thousands of young talents has been 
formulated. This scheme comprises conducting coaching 
camps in different sports and games. One hundred and 
seventy-five coaches at the rate of one coach per taluka with a 
consolidated pay of Rs 15,000 are being appointed An alloca¬ 
tion of Rs 31,5 lakhs has beenmade for this purpose For con¬ 
struction of rural stadia, Rs 156 lakh has been earmarked. An, j 
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allocation of Rs 100 lakh has been made during this year for the 
Karnataka Sports Council An integrated multipurpose indoor 
stadium of international standard is being set up in Bangalore 
for international tournaments in basketball, badminton, volley¬ 
ball and table tennis Rs 1 crore has been alloted for each 
segment 

Hm fttvcrmncHt has set apart Rs 1 crorc to acquire 
laud for burial srounds. Are you not thinWns in terms of 
hmouatiue re*<ycNnf of burial ftwunds on the lines of 
schemes tried out in Japan and even in Kerala, especial¬ 
ly for urban areas? 

RUDRABHOOMI is a scheme which is meant to provide a 
decent burial place for the rural people wherever such place is 
not available because of encroachements or other misuse of 
land reserved for such purposes. I do not visualise any dearth 
of funds or land for this purpose It is necessary that the govern¬ 


ment should initiate programmes to suit the local needs based 
on local customs and the schemes of Japan or Kerala may not 
be applicable in these areas 

There her been an asiurance by the Rovemment that 
there will be 30% job allocatien for women in fovem- 
ment and public tectort. But without amendement of 
the Constitution, there cannot be any dberimination on 
the basis of caste, creed, colour or sex. Do you propose 
to do somethiuR in thb resard? 

It IS my belief that a minimum of 30% representation of wom¬ 
en in government service will accelarate the process of giving 
equal rights and social justice to the women in the state This is 
what we have proposed to do by ensuring a minimum recruit¬ 
ment of 30% women in all government departments and under¬ 
takings. For this purpose we have not only issued orders but 
are amending the Cadre and Recruitment Rules of all depart¬ 
ments I consider this as something similar to the reservations 
made for the physically handicapped, ex-setvicemen and the 
like and do not forsee any Constitutional problem in this regard 

Whh the Operation Biackboard and Tetai Literacy 
Campaisn, you have saM Karnataka wiii achieve 100% 
literacy by March 1003. Dakshina Kannada Dbtrkt cross¬ 
ed the tarfct in 1001. Are you confident that the state tar- 
set wHI be achieved? 

Apart from Dakshina Kannada, we have undertaken total lite¬ 
racy campaign in six districts We have proposed to take this 
campaign up in all the 20 districts this year and in the next That 
IS how we intend to achieve total literacy in the state by March 
1995. Funds are no constraint for this programme What is requi¬ 
red IS the active participation of all the people of the state We 
hope to achieve this by making available all the infrastructural 
needs as welj af Jbe governmental machinery 

Havins vislM different countries, do you have any 
mqlor pians for Karnataka Tourbm other than a mini- 
dam for los? 

My visit to USA, UK and Italy has been with the sole objec¬ 
tive of attracting foreign investment in power generation and 
other industries in, Karnataka But I have been able to observe 
the manner in wbteh tourist centres are developed in some 
countries We have already prepared a master plan for tourism 
development in the state and posed it to OECF, Japan for assi- 
tance. We have also declared the Karnataka state tourism poli¬ 
cy which has identified the places of tourist importance which 
we would like to develop This policy envisages the grant of 
incentives and concessions to private sector participants in tou¬ 
rism development. The constitution of Jog Development 
Authority is only one aspect of the matter We hope that the pri¬ 
vate sector giants wiji find it useful to invest in these centres in 
Karnataka as well 

How do you ousurt that al the schemas vbuUscd by 
you win coatiaua to be iuqslemented even much after 
you have completed your term as the Chief Minister? 

All the schemes that I have visualised and introduced in the 
state are basically meant for the state’s development in the 
comprehensive manner and fa raising the living standards of 
the people As the Chief Minister of the state I will continue to 
introduce and implement schemes to cover the areas as well. 
It IS not only a duty that is cast on me but it is the people's will 
that such schemes must be introduced, The schemes have so 
far been received by the people extremely well, evtih beyond 
my own expectations. Obviously, they are purposeful and 
meaningful I am confident that the schemes will be continued 
till the objectives are achieved. 
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The srcat tradition 


ByNILAKSHAOUPTA 


T o the casual visitor, Karnataka is the land of san¬ 
dal \A^ood carvinss, spravv'ling gardens and 
towering palaces and temples. It is the rich his¬ 
tory of the state embodied in its sculptural and 
architectural splendour — which stand as silent 
relics to periods as ancient as those of the Ganga 
Kings of AD 983 or as touching as the rums of 
Hampi — that the outsider sees in |h? mind's eye 
when he thinks about this thriving 192j204-km state 
with a population of over 38 million. 

As one looks back, up floats the images of 
palaces and structures set up by the great Sultans 
starting with Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur whose suc¬ 
cessors built the 6ol Gumbai which has a dome 
comparable to Rome’s St. Peter's and ending with 
those of Hyder All and his legendary son Tipu Sul¬ 
tan. Hyder All’s magnificent Lai Bash and Tipu's 
Daria DaHlat summer palace stand by the rums of 
the old fort. The exquiste Cardan by tha Saa is so 
well maintained that it is difficult to believe that it 
was built as far back as 1784. Other landmarks such 
as the famous Somnathpur Tampla, with the cele¬ 
brated Ramayana and Mahabharata sequences chi¬ 
selled around its mam base or the magnificent cave 
temples of Badami and Aihole carved m the 6th 
century, add weight to the images of past m our 
mind. 

Nearer our times is the magnificent Myiorc 
Palace regally lit up fof Diwali and the dark, brood¬ 
ing Gaur m the shades of the green forest or a sud¬ 
denly appearing wild elephant that glitter as perma¬ 
nent treasures in the memory of all who have witnes¬ 
sed them. 

But amidst all this, one tends to forget the socio¬ 
economic reality of the magnificent state of Karnata¬ 
ka — a reality as wonderous but perhaps of more 
relevance in the contemporary world. Karnataka's 
unique position in the galaxy of the states of our 
bounteous country becomes clear when we consi¬ 
der the character of its qapital Bangalore. This city 
of gardens, according to a World Bank report, is 
among the fastest growing cities in the world. And 


this represents the character of the state of Karnata¬ 
ka m a nutshell. It is a state that has a present as 
impressive as its past something one would like to 
say about all the states of the nation but cannot. 
Successive governments have maintained the tradi¬ 
tion of economic progress and development and 
the related tradition of unbroken sociological uplift- 
ment begun by the Sultan’s and sustained by the 
Wodeyar Kings, who were among the first Indian 
rulers to bring a free flow of electricity to then sta¬ 
tes among other things. 

The present government led by the astute Mr S. 
Bangarappa has, in its two-year tenure, made every 
effort to take Karnataka further ahead in the field of 
economic progress and all-round development. 
It's unyeilding and uncompromising efforts have 
already borne fruit in several areas and thus added 
glory to the great tradition of Karnataka. With this 
government and its leader holding the rudder firm¬ 
ly and with dedication, the future of the state looks 
as impressive as both its past and present: someth¬ 
ing that is not true in more than one respect in the 
case of most of the states of India. 

The most striking thing about these programmes 
IS the delicate balance that has been achieved bet¬ 
ween socialistic and pragmatic principles. Most 
programmes have the grassroot level poor farmer, 
the opressed scheduled tribes and scheduled 
castes in mind. The unorganised workers, the physi¬ 
cally handicapped people and the socially handi¬ 
capped rural women and children are very much 
the planners’ central axis of concern. But this has 
not detered the government from throwing open 
strategic fields, such as the one of power gentera- 
tion, open to foreign companies. Here the pheno¬ 
menal importance of power for social upliftement 
and industrial growth and the equally phenomelal 
level of resource mobilisation required for its adeq- 
ate generation have been the prime consideration. 

A brief portrayal of the programmes undertaken 
by Mr Bangarappa’s ministry will bring home the 
heart of the matter to you 
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Homes for the homeless 


E ven a bird ever on its winss rushes back to its nests once 
It leaves the sky In the nest are its young ones The nest 
protects the bird and the fledglings from ram, heat and 
cold you cannot expect the propagation of a species with¬ 
out nests 

A house IS in many ways even more important to man 
The house is the core of his existence, it gives meaning to 
his life and makes it possible 
In today's world the shortage of houses is an acute one 
The population incrases geometrically and housing facilities 
only arithmetically. Realising the gravity of the problem, the 
Karnataka government has devised radical plans to cope 
with the situation and has taken measures on a war footing 
The plan is called Ashraya, a synonym for shelter 
Ashraya envisages a distribution of sites all over the state 
i on a vast scale and includes construction of houses Work is 
going on at a fast pace. Ashraya has kindled a ray of hope in 
the hearts of millions, especially the socialy weak and back¬ 
ward. The conception of creating a roof over the heads of 
’the roofless has been like the dawn of a good life breaking 
for the less fortunate sections of the society 
To start with, the government prepared a detailed estima¬ 
te of the number of houseless famlies all over the state and 
all related statistics were listed The figures showed that 
there were 7.25 lakh families in the njral areas alone whose 
annual income was less than Rs 8,400, who posessed no 
house or site. The figures further showed that there were 
2.14 lakh families wihout a site or dwelling in the urban 
areas, in the same income bracket. 

The government set to work on the details of the plan It 
was decided that 1,000 sites would be distributed and 
1,000 houses built in every legislative constituency Likewi¬ 
se, in rural areas a plan to distribute 1,75,000 sites and the 
consturction of the same number of houses was sanctioned 
. by the government 

i Added to this was the step that in the total area of the 
state (except Bangalore city) a plan to construct at each cen¬ 
tre 30.000 houses and distribute the same number of sites 
was sanctioned It was also decided to construct 30,000 
‘ houses (LIG-II type) to rehabilitate the Bangalore slum 
dwellers. 

In addition to this, a plan to construct 25,000 houses and 
10,000 houses in rural and urban areas respectively for sche¬ 
duled caste people in remembrance of the birth centenary 
of Dr Ambedkar was taken up in 1991 -92 
In the rural areas sites measuring 30 X 40 feet have been 
distributed Of the development expenditure of the site, Rs 
750 IS borne by the government 
The houses built by Ashraya cost .Rs 15,000 Rs 10,000 is 
treated as loan and Rs 5,000 is financial subsidy by the 
government. The responsibility of construction is given to 
the Karnataka Housing Board which executes the work 

To keep undeserving persons out of the scheme, a work¬ 
ing committeeat taluk level is set up to recommend the 
candidates 

To speed up operations in every taluk, the deputy com¬ 


missioner of the district as the convening authority The 
ownership papers are delivered by the Tahasildar who is 
the sanctioning authority Priority is given to very poor fami¬ 
lies whose income falls below Rs 8,400 a year 
To make the scheme more effective, priority is given to 
beneficiaries of Ashraya while selecting beneficiaries fqr 
other schemes under Bhagya Jyothi, smokeless chula and vil¬ 
lage sanitation While selecting beneficiaries of this scheme 
18 per cent of the sites is reserved for scheduled castes and 
10 per cent for nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes 
There is an attempt to bring these people in touch with 
modern technology and attempts are made to introduce 
local material in the construction, to try new methods of 
sewage disposal, internal electrical gadgets and smokeless 
chulas to aquaint the people with modern trend 
The Ashraya scheme is on stream since 1991-92 Accord¬ 
ing to the plan, if 1,75,000 sites are distributed annualy, the 
housing shortage problem would be eliminated entirely by 
the end of the century 

From October 22 to 28, 1991 and from January 19 to 26, 
1992, two massive site distribution weeks were observed 
and at the end of 1991-92, 4,00,544 sites were distributed, 
crossing the target figure 

In the urban areas, 17,345 sites were distributed during 
1991-92 and during the current year 4,852 sites were distri¬ 
buted by the end of July, 1992 In all, the government has 
distributed over 6,00,000 sites Title deeds were handed 
over to 1,000 beneficieries in eacfi of the 175 taluks on the 
occasion of Gandhi Jayanti on October 2 last 
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V iswa, an unique scheme set to revitalise rural economy 
on a massive scale has as its backbone the philosophies 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Sri M Visweswaraiah, the lesenda- 
ry dewan of the erstwhile Mysore state It was inaugurated 
on October 2,1991 by the Prime Minister AAahatma Gan¬ 
dhi had rightly said "the poor of the world cannot be help¬ 
ed by mass production, only production by the masses" 
Programmed to develop the truth of at the heart of Gandhi- 
ji's thought, the scheme under which more tfian 85,000 cott¬ 
age and rural industries have already been started, plans to 
banish the spectre of unemployment that haunts rural areas 
by reviving the village handicrafts and providing productive 


and local authorities. The total production of Rs 900 76 
lakhs already achieved has set a very promising trend. 

For units that were not able to get loans under other sche¬ 
mes, the Karnataka State Finance Corporation has provided 
Rs 588 14 lakh Total sales now touch Rs 749 41 lakh The 
Items include match boxes, notebooks, fcotwear, deterg¬ 
ent cakes, steel furniture, coir mats and handicraft items like 
sandal wood and bidriwarc All these are marketed under 
the brand name Viswa. 

Under an agreement between MSIL and Starco Pvt Ltd, a 
Singapore based company, Viswa products are sold in 
Singapore as well as in its neighbouring countries Starco 


Viswa forses ahead 


empolyment for the rural and from October 2 the urban 
poor as well A package of assistance has been evolved to 
provide the necessary skills, product designs and develop¬ 
ment ideas, supply of taw material, quality control and mar¬ 
keting assitance Common work sheds and common facility 
counters are being arranged and marketing support is provi¬ 
ded on a long term basis 

The coverage has gone up from 322 villages at the start to 
1,084 villages by the end of July, 1992 There are now 
26,547 beneficiaries all over Karnataka /\ total of 9,234 
beneficiaries have been trained so far This year it is propos¬ 
ed to tram 84,835 beneficiaries 

Over 17,313 beneficiaries have been covered under pro¬ 
duction schedules Out of these 3,686 have been produc¬ 
ing goods under the control of District industrial Centres 









has set up a showroom for Viswa products in Singapore 
and this was inaugurated by the Chief Minister, Mr S Banga- 
rappa on July 20,1992 

Talks held during July August this year in London, New 
York and San Francisco indicate that companies with NRI 
shareholding are likely to enter into firm arrangements wth 
Viswa in the near ftjture for sale of items in USA and Great 
Britain 

From Gandhi Jayanti on October 2 last, the sceme was 
extended to cover the urban poor as well As the popular 
Chief Minister, Mr S Bangarappa has said in his message on 
the occasion "The impact of Viswa has been something 
unprecedented in revitalising the rural economy and genera¬ 
ting productive employment From today it wiH awaken the 
urban poor too “ 

Health programmes 

NiTHRA yOJANIt Under this scheme of eyecare for the 
masses, free eye camps will be conducted and free spec¬ 
tacles distributed to people with defective vision 

FOR THI HANDICAPKDi The government provides arti¬ 
ficial limbs and accessories are given free to people with an 
annual income below Rs 8,000 In the case of people with 
an annual income between Rs 8,000 and 12,000, the state 
bears 75% of the cost 

Transport allowances of Rs 60 per person or 4% of the 
persons salary is provided and there is a 7% ticket discount 
for the handicapped in KSRTC buses Travel for the blind in 
these buses is, of course, free Handicapped people with 
an monthly income not exceeding Rs 2,500 get reimburse¬ 
ment of 50% of the fuel expenditure onself-driven vehicles 
or 15 litres of petrol free 

Two per cent of the sites allocated by the corporations, 
BDA, municipalities or housing boards are reserved for the 
handicapp)ed Residential accomodation is provided to 
deaf and dumb students in Gulbarga, Bellary, Belgaum and 
Mysore. Financial assitance upto Rs 25,000 is provided to 
handicapped entrepreneurs and both the state and the cen¬ 
tral government offered students scholarships totalling Rs 
63,34,009 to 14,374 students last year 
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New schemes for 1999-93 


S everal new schemes were announced by the Chief Mini¬ 
ster, Mr S.Bangarappa in his budget speech of 1992-93 
AAany of these have already been launched All these sche¬ 
mes show the concern of the government for the average 
farmer and a dedication to turn the economy around by 
concentrating on development at the grassroots level 
■HOOOUNA yOMNIi This scheme is progammed to take 
up soil sample collection in one hobil of each taluk in a 
phased manner This scheme tries to characterise the fertili¬ 
ty status of the soil and to assess the nutrient requirements 
of crops thus preventing indiscriminate fertiliser use by the 
farmers 

During 1992-93, a collection target of 5,80,000 soil sam¬ 
ples from farmers' fields has been set and the time frame 
set IS four to five years Results of the sample analysis are to 
be communicated to farmers through a pass book called 
Nutrient Status Book 

Rs 120 lakh is earmarked for strengthening the existing 
laboratories for implementing the scheme Three soil test¬ 
ing mobile vans are to be purchsed for analysing samples 
from fields in the districts of Dharwar, Mysore and Gulbarga 
and a micronutrient laboratory is to be set up in Bijapur 
District 

HANITHINIt Agriculture consumes the largest portion of 
available water, yet uses water very inefficiently There is 
very little effective utilisation and as a result there is percola¬ 
tion, ain-of and evaporation The scope for efficent utilisa¬ 
tion of water under the lift-imgation system and through 
modernisation through drip or sprinkler systems. 

Since the initial cost of establishing these systems is high, 
the Karnataka government has introduced a scheme called 
Hani-Thene through which Rs 100 lakh has been provided 
for the supply of sprinkler sets at susidised rate limited to Rs 
10,000 per faimer and an amount of Rs 27 50 lakh has been 
earmarked under drip/bi-wall irrigation for providing subsi¬ 
dy to farmeis growing cotton and sugarcane and the subsi¬ 
dy IS limited to Rs 15,000 per hectare 

KRUSHI PRASHASTHIt The phenomenal increase in agri¬ 
cultural production in Karnataka in the last three decades 
has been made possible by the untiring efforts of the far¬ 
mers In order to accord recognition to such farmers, the 
government is to award Krishi Prashasthis at state, district 
and taluk level For this purpose Rs 100 lakh has been earmar¬ 
ked There will be separate sets of prizes for agriculture, 
horiculture, animal husbandry and fisheries, 

HIM KALAIfANAt For the restoration, repairs and desilt- 
ing of the 36,605 irrigation tanks in the state and the use of 
exavators to speed up the work, the Chief Minister has for¬ 
mulated the Kere Kalyana scheme 
The scheme is to be integrated into the social forestery 
programme and trees are to be planted around the tank 
area in order to ensure soil binding. Pisciculture is to be start¬ 
ed in tlie tanks to bring about optimum utilisation of availa¬ 
ble resources. An initial allocation of Rs 5 crore has been 
made for this scheme. 


M 


ANIU yOlANEt This IS a programme to popularise 
gobar gas plants in three different sizes in all forest areas .; 
and habitations adjoining forests to discourage people 
from destroying forests for gathering firewood An outlay of ■ 
Rs 8 crore was proposed for 1992-93 against the previous ; 
financial year’s Rs 4 65 crore 

T he Karnataka government has taken numerous steps to !, 
make the life of the people of the state, especially the j; 
poor and the downtrodden, more comfortable, more secu- jj 
re and healthier ; 

Here the highlights of some of these schemes are present- ' 
ed in a nutsehell ' 

RURAL UniFTMINTt Free electricity is given for the pump- 
sets of farmers who clear the dues of the electricity board 
The government has sanctioned Rs 2 crore for the setting up 
of a sericulture college at Kolar and Rs 110 crore has been 
sanctioned for the provision of good drinking water Rs 2 
crore has also been sanctioned for the digging of 2,000 j 
borewells in SC and SC areas i 

Scholarships for SC and SC students as been increased ' 
and Rs 1 crore has been sanctioned for this purpose Rs 1 ' 
crore as been sanctioned for setting up a fine arts university 
in Mysore and a similar amount for the welfare of the Ram 
Cenamma Memorial at Kittur 

LMAL RROnCTIONt To curb atrocities on SCs and STs, a 
seperate cell called CRE has been set up It is vested with 
the responsibility of the enforcement of the Proteciton gf 
Civil Rights Act, 1955 and the SC/ST (Prevention of Atroci¬ 
ties) Act of 1989. 

Twenty special courts have been set up under the provi¬ 
sions of the second Act and two are functioning in Belgum , 
and Mysore to try communal and atrocity cases. The govern- ■ 
ment as plans to set up four more special courts exclusively .j 
dealing with atrocity cases. i 

SC^T WfILFARb The Karnataka Scheduled Castes & Sche¬ 
duled Tribes Development Corporation Limited was establi- ' 
shed in 1975 wtih the mam objective of helping unemploy¬ 
ed SC/ST youths to take up gainful occupations. In the finan¬ 
cial year 1992-93 the corporation is taking up eight new 
schemes- 

♦ Landowning scheme. 

♦ Minor irrigation schemes 
involving (a) Imgation 
wells (b) Lift irigation 
(c) Supply of irrigation pump- 
sets (d) Supply of pipeliries. 

♦ Horticulture development. 

♦ Self-employment fxogramme. 

♦ Skill development programme. 

♦ Entrepreneurship devetopm- 
ent programme. 

♦ Devdasi rehabilitation programme. 

♦ Unemployed scavenger 
rehabilitation programme. 










Asriculturet moving towards tarset 


K arnataka has achieved sisnificant prosress in asricultural 
production in the last tftree decades. Foodgrains pro¬ 
duction which stood at around 33.31 lakh tonnes in 
1956-57 increased to about 73.38 lakh tonnes by 1986-87. 
Productivity also went up substantially during this period, 
but rapid population growth did not allow any significant 
change in the per capita.net availability of foodgrains. 
Though the annual growth rate in agriculture in the 1960s 
and the 1970s was appreciable, it appeared to be stagnant 
in the 1980s. This could be attributed to the erratic mon¬ 
soon and and the repeated droughts that hit Karnataka. 

The production of foodgrains varied between 58 lakh ton¬ 
nes and 73 lakh tonnes during the 1980s. The following 
table indicates the level of foodgrains production. 




1956-57 


33.31 

1975-76 

.1 . , , j 

i 

70.44 

1980-81 


62.02 

1985-86 


57.90 

1989-90 


70.58 

1990-91 


63.75 

1991-92 


79.66 


The food requirement of the state by the year 2000 is esti¬ 
mated at 150 lakh tonnes and the agricultural programmes 
of tfne 1990s are geared to achieve this target. The produc¬ 
tion progammes in the 8th plan will contribute in good mea¬ 
sure to increase agricultural production. Good progess in 
this direction was achieved in the first two years of this 
decade, that is 1991 and 1992, and the programmes now 
show a significant move towards meeting the target 
The production targets envisaged for some of the import¬ 
ant crops and the estimated production during 1991-92 are¬ 


na takhtonntt) 



TargotlRoviaodl 

Achbmnant 

Canals 

77.48 

71.58 

PMsst 

7.57 

8.08 

Total FMdoraina 

85.05 

79.66 

Total ORseada 

19.29 

19.38 

Sugaresna 

200.00 

197.90 

Cotton'*' 

9.00 

8.64 

Totoeeo 

0.56 

0.38 



Hm Ihmslt The major thrust proyammes like NWDP (Natio¬ 
nal Watershed Development Project) for rainfed areas, the 
Danida-assisted Karnataka Watershed Development Pro¬ 
gramme, Oilseeds and Pulses Production Progammes, 
Integrated Programme for Rice Development, Special 
Foodgrains Production Programme for ragi, jowar, maize 
and tiijra were implemented along with special program¬ 
mes for economically weaker sections like the scheduled 
castes and tribes. 


Achievements *91-99 

T he year 1991 may be described as fairly good year as far 
as agricultural production is concerned. 

HIshBilitt in brief 

♦ Due to favourable seasonal conditions, 79.66 lakh tonnes 
of foodgrains —^71.58 lakh tonnes of cereals, 8.08 lakh ton¬ 
nes of pulses and 19.38 lakh tonnes of oilseeds—were pro¬ 
duced: an all-time record in the state. 

♦ The achievement under the high-yeilding varieties pro¬ 
gramme was around 31.07 lakh hectares against the target 
of 38 lakh hectares. 

♦ The coverage under pulses was 18.39 lakh hectares again¬ 
st target of 17.04 lakh hectares with a'record coverage of 
5.23 lakh hectares under Hy 3C and PT 221 Tur. 

♦ Coverage under oilseeeds was 30.59 lakh hectares again¬ 
st the target of 23.97 lakh hectares. In sunflower, the achieve¬ 
ment was 12 25 lakh hectares against a target of 5.98 lakh, 
hectares. 

♦ In cotton, against a target of 6.50 lakh hectares, 5.39 hec¬ 
tares was covered. 

♦ Sugarcane crops were targeted to cover an area of 1.85 
lakh hectares. An area of 2.24 lakh hectares was covered. 

♦ Fertilisers offtake was 9 90 lakh tonnes against a target of 
9 lakh tonnes. The per hectare consumption went up to 75 
kg from 65 kg. The number of sale points in the state rose to 
11,379. 

♦ Under the plant protection programme measures like 
seed treatment, field rat control, control of soil pests and 
polyphagous insects and chemical weed control were tak¬ 
en up in 62 lakh hectares against a target of 65 lakh hectares. 
♦ Redgram pod borer control measures were taken up in 
14,223 hectares under centrally sponsored schemes against 
a target of 16,140 hectares. Plant protection chemicals 
vADTth Rs 12 lakh were provided at 50 per cent subsidy as a 
part of this drive. 

♦ 4.83 lakh soil samples were analysed against a target of 
5 84 lakh and 1,870 water samples were also analysed. 

♦ 4,417 fertiliser samples and 2,040 insecticide samples 
were drawn from different sales points for quality control 
tests and analysis. 

♦ Seed testing laboratories at Bangalore and Dharwar ana¬ 
lysed 33,478 seed samples for quality checks and 
certification. 
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KARtiAT/UCil^d? 




Oilseeds: drivins the 
advantase home 


T raditionally one of the five larsest oilseeds producins sta¬ 
tes of the nation, Karnataka has driven home its natural 
advantage by gradually increasing the production and pro¬ 
ductivity of these vital crops 

In 1987-88 Karnataka ranked as the largest producer of 
sunflower seeds, with a bumper crop covering an area of 
11 55 lakh hectares and weighing 4 09 lakh tonnes The curr¬ 
ent oilseeds output in the state has reached a level of 19 38 
lakh tonnes and there is still scope for rasing production 
further With favourable conditions like the right climate and 
suitable soil type and seasons and early varieties facilitating 
catch, intercrop and double cropping, the state is nnoving 
into top gear by expanding crop area through diversion of 
non-remunerative crops to oilseeds The target for 1992-93 
is, therefore, fairly higher at 20.35 lakh tonnes, The star oilse¬ 
ed crops of Karnataka, of course, are groundnut, sunflower, 
safflower, sesamum, castor, soyabean and niger. 


Production 


Crops 

Kharif 

Rabi 

Summer 

Total 

Area 

Prod 

Area 

Prod 

Area 

Prod 

Area 

Prod 

Groundnut 

10.00 

8.48 

- 

- 

2.13 

4.50 

12.13 

12.98 

Sesamum . 

' i,85 

0.88’ 

-■ 

- 

0.04 

0.05 

1.89 

0.93 

Sunflower 

2.65 

I'ss 

2.47 

•1.40 

0.46 

0.65 

5.58 

3.90 

Castor 

0.33 

0.30 

.. • 

« 

0.33 

0.30 

Niger 

0.60 

0.21 

- .. 

- 

0.60 

0.21 

Rape & mustard 

' 'm 

0.02 

.. 


0.08 

0.02 

Soyabean 

0.25 

'024 

0.03 

0.03 

0.06 

0.06 

0.34 

IF 

Safflower 

-- 

2.27 

1.S5 

-- 

- 

2.27 

1.5S 

Unseed 


- 

0S8 

0.13 

- 

- 

0.38 

0.t3 

Total oilsaa4 

1179 

11.91 

5.15 

3.11 


120 

2190 

FF 


Ans in ttkfi hectares. Protkjctlon m lakh tonnes 


To cut down foreign exchange dram through the import 
of edible oils, both the central and the Karnataka govern¬ 
ment have put special emphasis on irKreasing oilseeds pro¬ 
duction. The earlier NODP (1984-85) and OPTP (1987-88) 
have been merged to form the oilseeds production pro¬ 
gramme (1992-93). The new programme is fully operative 
in all the districts of the state except Kodagu The central 
government and the state government bear the costs of this 
drive in 75:25 ratio except in the scheme for production of 
foundation seeds component which is a 100 per cent cen¬ 
trally financed one. The oilseeds programme continues in 
1992-93 with an outlay of Rs 743 04 lakh 


The o^cthrcs of the programmes arc: 

♦ Stepping up the area, production and productivity of 
oilseeds 

♦ Increasing the area of oilseeds under irrigated conditions. 

♦ To extend the are under double-cropping, multiple 
cropping and intercropping 

♦ Production of adequate foundation and certified seeds 

♦ Increasing the availability of certified seeds through seed 
minikits 

♦ Supply of certified seeds under distribution of certified 
seed components. 

♦ Popularising the cultivation of soyabean crop 

♦ Transfer of technolog>' for maximising the production of 
oilseeds through large-scale demonstrations 

Flowers, foliase 
& vesetables 

H orticulture is one of Karnataka's areas of speciality It 
has 12 70 lakh hectares of horiculture crops with a 
total production of about 80 lakh tonnes a year 
worth Rs 2,100 crore. The growth rate is around five per 
cent a year. 

Ther? are around 400 farms and nurseries run by the 
Department of Horticulture producing about 75 planting 
material every year. 

Despite good production, the marketing front has remain¬ 
ed rather weak To strengthen this front, the department has 
organised the HOPCOMS and this is functioning in six dis¬ 
tricts. It buys produce directly from growers and sells it 
through its 250 outlets spread over Bangalore, Mysore, 
Mangalore, Kolar, Tumkur and Mandya The setting up of 
163 more retail outlets and other facilities are are proposed 
under the NCDC-III project The expenditure will be about 
Rs 348.90 lakh. It is further proposed to extend HOPCOM 
activities to the 13 remaining districts at a cost of Rs 1,280 
lakh under NCDC-IV 

To avoid market gluts and spoilage, the deparment plans 
to recondition existing cold storages and set up six new 
ones. The plan will require Rs 300 fekh A cold storage chain 
in the near future is also under consideration 
As a part of the integrated development of horiculture, it 
IS proposed to take up processing of horticultural produce 
on a large scale. The programme includes rejuvenation of 
the existing processing units as well as to encourage setting 
up of new ones throughout the state. 
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The lure of the jungle 


nfNiuuisHAOum 


K arnataka is a real paradise for people who love forests, 
wildlife and fishing. The Wodeyar Kings, took typically 
royal interest in hunting and fishing. As a natural resulf the 
forests, lakes and rivers of the state have always been 
among the richest and the most-well preserved in the 
nation. 

The Maharajas set up the huntirig lodges amidst the 
dense the jungles of Karapij. The teeming wild life and the 
gentle waters of the Kabint river provided an ideal retreat 
for the royalty in the beginning of the 20th century. Later the 
British viceroys could rrot resist the lure of these cither and 
spent long holidays in them. 

hkjw known as the Kabini River Lodge, these lodges have 


been developed by the Karnataka government with a speci¬ 
al eye towards maintaining perfect harmony with the sur- 
rouridings. Everything thus blends with the scenery all 
around: be it the rooms, the cottages and the thatched-roof 
dining hall a the courteous staff clad m natural shades 
uniforms 

It IS 200 km from Bangalore and a mere 80 km Itom Myso¬ 
re on the eastern fringes of the Nagarhole Wildlife Sanctuary 
on the holy river Cauvery. Once you are there, time seems 
to fly. There are early morning rides in the little circuit 
■ basloet boats called Coracle in the still waters of the Kabini. 
Abroad your Coracle you come aaoss tame elephants hav¬ 
ing ttieir morning batti and hear the calls of thousands of 







birds breakins the nnomins stillness. The ^de with you will 
help you identify them : the heron, the ibis, the comorant, 
the stork, the kinsfisher the sun bird and the easle. 

After a morning's outing, you are in the right mood for a 
steaming hot meal at the Go! Ghar, the open-to-the winds 
thatched roof dining hall. Long post-prandial walks with the 
naturalist guide in ^ afternoon will open up many more 
beautiful seaets that lurk enchantingly in ^ surroundings. 

The evenings brins mote excitement when you go on a 
jeep ride ride into the dense foests of the Nagarhole Wildli¬ 
fe Sanctuary. The excitment starts when you come face to 
face with h^ds of wild elephants moving atotig majestical¬ 
ly a the once much-hunted wild boar dasWng into the 
undergrowth and disappearing. Then you have rhesus mon¬ 
keys chattering at you from tree tops, herds of spotted deer 
d^ing across your path, or perhaps a shy sambar ora bur¬ 
ly brooding Gaur (the Indian bison) or two. Then, if it is your 
day, you can perhaps see the sleek leopard (Jim Corbett 
and John Hunter's most dangerous game) or the magnific¬ 
ent tiger in all its wild fury. 

In frie night there are camp fires around which the Kuniba- 
ti tribes entertain you with energetic bouts of dancing. For 
the nights rest there are fourteen double rooms, one cotta¬ 
ge and five tents at the lodge. 

Serene erildemess 

“piere is a quiet and calm haven far’from the madding 
I crowdt the Biligiri Rangaswamy Temple (BRT) Wildilife 
Santuaiy^tt nestles in the Biligiri Rangana Hills 85 km south¬ 
east of %sore. The hills take their name from the ancient 
RanmrwhlBwanfry Temple that sits at the edge of a granite 
preopice, dropping a sheer 1,000 feet into the unbroken 


dense forest below. This temple is dedicated to Rangaswa- 
rny, an incarnation of Lord Vishtiu, the patron of the local 
tribe of Soligas who live in isolate settlements. 

The sanctuary spreads over an area of 540 sq km of hilly 
tract, much of it unaccessible by road. Covered with some 
of the finest tropical evergreen forests in the country, it has 
more than 150 species of trees and shrubs. But, the pride of 
the sanctuary is a single large Champak tree believed to be 
more than 2,000 years old. This giagantic tree with Puranic 
associations, is known to as the Doddasampige tree and is 
worshipped by the Soligas as the abode of Shiva and other 
deities represented here by 101 stone Lingas. 

The dense forests throb with a bewild^ng variety of ani- 



m 







mal life. HmJs of wild dephants and bisons mot/e about in 
latge numbers. But watch outi They are not accustomed to 
tourists and could be a^essive. Sloth bears, de^ wild 
do 9 packs, four-homed antelopes, sambars and wild boars 
are only a few of the large number of animals that dwell here. 

If you are lucky, you may see the panther or the tiger in all 
his golden gkxy here. The grew expanse holds unlimited 
surprises for the eager and cautiously inquisitive. top of 
all this, more than 60 species of birds make thlis a bird 
watch^ paradise as well. 

For those who like living close to nature with the bare 
neces^ries of life thrown in, there are forest rest houses 
scattered around the sanctuary. At Kyathadevaragudi, 6.R. 
Hills, Seematti and Badaguli there are picturesque tribal set- 
tlenrtents 5,000 feet above the sea level. The sanctuary offers 
the spartan accomodation of ten tents. 

Hoekins the Mahseer 

One hundred km from Bangalore down the Kankapura 
Highway and off the village Bhimeswari is the Cauvery Fish¬ 
ing Camp. Set right on the banks of the river, the camp is an 
ideal spot for river lovers and a paradise on earth for anglers. 

Here you can fish for the great Indian Mahseer — the 
prize catch of the nation. The fishing camp at Bhimeswari 
has been designed around the Mahseer: the river stretch of 
12 km abound in sudden deep pools where there is plenty 
of food for AAahaseer and outcrops of rocks which is securi¬ 
ty against a river running low in summer. The green tents that 
sen/e as accomodation, blend beautifully with the green of 
the undistLffbed counti^icle. While fishing midstream you 
will be again on the now familiar basket boat Coracle 

There are two species of Mahaseer in the Karnataka rivers 
— the Tor Khudree (Sykes) or Deccan AMhsar and the Tor 
Mussullah (Sykes)or the high or hump^backed Mahaseer. Of 
the two. Tor Mussullah is tfie one easier to identify because 
of its characteristic back. An interesting feature of the Tor 
Mussullah of Cauvery is that although a majority of the fish 


ape golden, you rrtay find one that is silver-bronze or black. 

Apart from the Mahaseer you can have excellent sport 
with three other varieties of fish — the Carnatic Carp, the 
Kuruhj (pink carp) and Igirlu (catfish). 

Atony of the fish cau^ at the camp have weighed over 
60 lbs and a Tor AAusallah can vyeigh upfo 95 lbs. The baits 
are small fish, both dead and live and lures and spinners. 
All these are best for fishing in the rapids and fast water. 
The best season is from December to March when the tem¬ 
perature varies from a minimum of 12 degrees centigrade to 
a rnaximum of 35 d^rees. you cannot, however, cook and 



eat the fish: This is an equal paradise both for the anglers 
and the fish. All fish caught here are put back into the river 
after being weighed and photographed, it gives both you 
and the fish some sport, perhaps less entertaining sport for 
your catch than you! 

TACKUit For the enthusiastic angler, here is a list of 
tackle to take: — 


4Mmnfiyywnt(ftfcf ip) —too. 7*to9'heavyspinnins. Recommen¬ 
ded. ShakespeBreB^X^ 1101 BWS1100 range. 4 REa: 

ABU 7000 multiplyer. LINE- Maxima brown/sreen 85, 30, 40 lb breaking strain, 
600 yd each LIHWSS- Black white Rappala's T to 9' sinking lures. ABU Klllefs T to 
9“ slnkir^g lures. 6 of each. Spinners 5* to 6' heavy silver.- 6 of each. On all lures all 
hooks should be replaced by reintorced trebles HOOKS. Trebles: sizes 3-4) and 
2-0' 50 of each. Singles: Mustad 4-0, 54) and 6-0 forged bronze and chrome 
beak hooks. 25 of each. 

^ imw KMUmW {wmim M Mit ROD: 8' to 10' long medium spinning 
ABU ^35. REEL- ABU 6500 nuttiplver. fixed sp(x>l reel e.g Garcia Mitchell or 
ABU Cardinal senes (306). UNE: Maxima browivgreen 15-20 lb breaking strain, 
200 yds each. LURES: 4” to 6* medium Rappala blue white/black white smkins 
lures ABU Killer 5* sinking lures, ABU Silver Toby spinner, 6 of each. HO(3KS. Tre¬ 
bles. Sizes 2-0,1-0- 50 of each. Singles: Mustad 4-0, 3-0 forged bronze chrome 
beak hooks, 50 of each. 

t tmWiiWi WiilllM. IMIir, mmmm ROO-A^edtum Stren^ ledger 
rod, 10'to IV of any reputable make, any ABU« REa. Smaller fixed spool red 
from either C^ia Mitchell or ABU Cardinal 44-77. LINE. Maxima brown^green, 10 
lbs breaking strain, 200 yds. LURES. Silver Toby and Copper Toby, 25 each meps. 
Copper or silver size 4 or 5, lOofeach HOOKS- Sizes 10to4(mustad> lOOnos. 
6 lim UOT iWni, CJUMU1K CIIV A ROD. 9* to ir light 

coarse fishing rod. REEL: ABU Odinal 44 fixed spool reef LINE. Maxima 
brown^grecn 6 IIds. Breaking strain 200 yds. LURES: Small meps HOOKS- AAustad 
sized 4 to 8,400 nos* 

t KT mim$ CMttMIK CMtfl ROD: Li^ Trout.LlNE- Leeder 5-6lb break¬ 
ing stitafri. FLY: Size 5-6 hook, black or dark cotour. An alt peacock fly—arty 
amotn. 5WVEL'4()-30-20-l 0 breaking stiainr 50 of each. 













BUSINESS DIARY 


■ Battle of the 
bulge 

A rc you looking for an 
expensive Diwali gift 
for your executives? One 
business daily suggests an 
indoor exercise machine. 

But that could be a 
politically incorrect gesture. 

Poppycock, did you say? 
Well, if you are less bothered 
about stoutism, then Atlas 
Aerobik might do as well. It 
has all the features that other 
brands do. Plus it is new in 
the market. 

It has an electronic timer 
with audio alarm, a 
speedometer, specially 
designed flywheels and a 
multi-position handle. The 
launch in Delhi is to be 
followed by a nationwide ad 
campaign. Price: Umppph! 
Rs3,00(). 

■ Season’s 
greetings 

T alking of gifts. New 
Delhi’s quiet, tree-lined 
roads have been invaded by 
all manner of men, anxious 
to find this MP or that 
bureaucrat’s house. Wait. 

He isn’t a poor hungry man 
from the boondocks. 

Look beyond him to a 
tempo full of gift-wrapped 
boxes or a Maruti car 
containing a huge hi-fi, and 
you begin to see light. It is 
Diwali time, the high season 
of gift-giving. Forget the 
recession for the moment. A 
mantri and babu still count 
as "safe investments". 

But there is a small 
problem. Previously, 
industrialists and fixers 
graded ministers according 
to their positions in the 
Cabinet and their proximity 
to the Prime Minister. Now, 
they can’t be sure. With a 
reshuffle coming up, all their 
rankings have been upset. 

Upshot: even also-rans 
might be favoured by lavish 
corporate affection. | 


HEARD AT THE PARLIAMENT 
ANNEXE 

Now that my iiBiM has BpimMd 1^ 
tho aowspapofOy ao roaportahlo 
gMwNI marry aia 

ONE BROKER TO ANOTHER 
BEFORE THE JPC HEARINGS 


a Inside 
Information 

T his is something that the 
finance minister might 
check himself. 

Some top brokers in 
Bombay and Delhi were 
tipped off about the income 
tax raid that took place on 16 
October. According to a top 
market player, key members 
of Bombay’s so-called ‘bear 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Tlw meant PSU dlalnvaatmant ganarataa unaxpaetad 
mvanua 

• The public sector unit (PSU) shares 
were finally disinvested, last week. While 
the government had planned to generate 
Rs 3,500 crore, it has already gathered Rs 
2,091 crore in the first round of auctions. 
The shares were over-subscribed by 31 
percent. Unexpectedly, the decontrol of 
steel has not increased the worth of the Steel Authority of 
India (SAIL). It evoked the worst response in the bids. 
This is probably becau.se buyers expect import tariffs to be 
substantially reduced. This would obviously disadvantage 
SAIL, whose domestic prices arc far higher than those pre¬ 
vailing internationally. 

Otherwise, the disinvestment was fairly predictable. 
The Unit Trust of India towered over the others in the si/c 
of its bids: its transactions were worth a staggering Rs 
1,100 crore. Some private parlies, for their part, were put 
off by the minimum offer price of Rs 2.5 crore. 

There was also some confusion on the day of the auction 
(14 October) about the mode of payment. The bidders 
were told that they had to deposit a percentage of the 
amount they were bidding for, with the State Bank of India 
(SBI). But SBI denied having received any such intima¬ 
tion. This caused a mad scramble among the buyers. 

The issue got sorted out only on the morning of the auc¬ 
tion. Ross Murarka, N.L. Shroff and Co., Times Guaranty 
were the principal private buyers. The average price reali¬ 
sation this year is expected to be mote than that of last 
year’s disinvestment. But the prices are still below those 
prevailing in the stock exchanges. 


cartel’ were given two dales 
last week, on which a raid 
could be expected. One of 
them proved correct. 

Who gave the advance 
intelligence? It is not known 
yet. But what has surprised 
brokers even more is that a 
raid took place at all. 

"The income tax 




i Harahad NMita: mfslnga 
him and cry 

authorities did not move in 
with a hope of finding 
I anything substantive," said a 
I broker. "Harshad Mehta had 
f made serious allegations to 
I protect himself, and the 
I authorities couldn’t be seen 

i not taking any action." 
Expect the war between 
the bulls and bears to 
intensify in the coming 
weeks. 


■ Back in 
India 

C altex is returning to the 
country after a gap of 
more than 15 years. The 
Dallas-based manufacturer 
of lubricants, greases and 
related products has entered 
into a joint venture 
agreement with IBP Limited. 

Caltex itself is a joint 
venture between Texaco and 
Chevron, the oil giants. It 
refines and sells a wide array 
of petroleum products in 
Asia, Africa and Australia. 
















THE MALLYA 
STRATEGY 

Part Two of our profile of India’s youngest mega-tycoon 


s there a method to Vijay Mallya's 
apparent randomness? In the 
minds.of his detractors, he is liv¬ 
ing out the final chapters of a 
morality play. Having inherited 
an empire in whose creation he played 
no part, he is now confronting the con¬ 
sequences of having tried to expand loo 
quickly. Hence, the spate of unfavoura¬ 
ble stories in the media and the frequent 
use of such terms as ‘cash crunch' and 
‘liquidity crisis'. 

The media caricature of Mallya as an 
audacious adventurer is not entirely 
unfair: yes, he is audacious but equally, 
he is far more cautious than the fiamboy- 
anceofhis lifestyle would lead outsiders 
to imagine. 

The audaciousness doesn’t always 
work. In 1983, when he i(M>k over his 
father’s empire, he was stuck with the 
rap for two failed ventures — the Pi/za 
King restaurants and the doomed cola 
Thril — both of which had actually been 
conceived during Viital Mallya’s tenure. 

But while the public focused on the 
manner in which Parle’s Ramesh C’hau- 
han clobbered Mallya’s soft-drink divi¬ 
sion out of the market. Vijay had set his 
mind on a much bigger prize—the colas 
and pizzas were strictly small-time by 
his reckoning. 

By the early 1980s, the market for 
Indian Made Foreign Liquor (IMFL) — 
i.c. gin, whisky, beer, rum etc. — was 
dominated by two large groups. On the 
one hand, there were Viital’s com¬ 
panies (Herbertsons, McDowells etc.) 
and on the other, there was the Calcutta- 
based multi-product, professionally- 
managed Shaw Wallace. 

Shaw Wallace was a classic Calcutta 
boxwallah company with managers 
who drank pink gins at the club and avoi¬ 
ded any innovation to enter their strate¬ 
gics. In the raj-era, it had been owned by 
British interests who controlled it 
through a holding company called RG 
Shaw. This company, in turn, was own¬ 
ed by Sime Dar^, a rubber and planta¬ 


tion conglomerate with extensive inter¬ 
ests in the Far East. By the 1970s, Sime 
Darby rid itself of its Brit owners and 
was taken over by Malaysians. Predicta¬ 
bly, as the new owners had no emotional 
links with the raj and no affection for Cal¬ 
cutta, they regarded control of Shaw 
Wallace as being of little consequence. 
The company’s assets were in rupees, 
the rupee in turn, was non-convertible 
and there seemed no way of getting ^ 
hard-currency return on their RG Shaw 
.shares. 

It is to Vijay Mallya’s credit that he 
recognised this before any other Indian 
industrialist realised that Shaw Wallace 
was up for grabs. Moreover, in 1983, 
when he first conceived of the idea, he 
was a Singapore resident and could have 
bought over RG Shaw without attract-, 
ing the provisions of FERA. 

So what did Mallya do? At this stage, 
everybody at UB gc^s off-the-record 
and insists that Vijay was content to 
leave things as they were. In the light of 
the troubles the abortive Shaw Wallace 
takeover landed him in, this reticence is 
understandable. 


LJespite 

on-the-record denials, 
the feet remains that 
Vijay had set his heart 
on winning Shaw 
Wallace, which would 
have given UB, total 
control of the IMFL 
market 


But in fact, as nearly everybody 
knows—despite the on-the-record deni¬ 
als — Mallya set his heart on winning 
Shaw Wallace. His father had been 
known as a takeover king. Now, if Vijay 
followed in his footsteps, then he could, 
at a stroke, have given United Breweries 
(UB) total control of the IMFL market. 

' In 1983 and 1984, Mallya made half- 
a-dozen trips to Kuala Lumpur to per¬ 
suade the Malaysians to .sell RG Shaw to 
him. Simultaneously, he arranged for 
financing from Grindlays Bank in Lon¬ 
don. Then, just as the deal was about to 
go through, Grindlays had a change of 
heart. The bank had just been taken over 
by ANZ, all loans were on hold, and Mal¬ 
lya was told that the financing would not 
be forthcoming. By then anyway, Mal¬ 
lya had become an Indian resident and 
could hardly proceed on his own. 
But there were other ways. A series of 
FERA divestments had taken place—in 
nearly each case, the Indian business¬ 
man taking over the company had acqui¬ 
red a non-resident Indian (NRI) partner. 
Mallya’s new strategy was lo go 50-50 
with Manu Chhabria (who had just tak¬ 
en over Dunlop with R.P. Goenka) but 
to claim, for FERA purposes, that he had 
nothing to do with the takeover. 

This subterfuge, all but blew his 
fledgling career as a tycoon in his own 
right. 

Predictably, nobody at Shaw Wallace 
was keen on being taken over. And yet. 
after the Mallya-Chhabria combine had 
bought RG Shaw, there was no real way 
of denying them control. So, Pandu 
Acharya, who then headed the compa¬ 
ny, decided to make Mallya’s secret 
involvement in the takeover the key to 
his defense strategy. 

Originally, Mallya’s intention had 
been to offer Acharya a "^Iden welco¬ 
me" and to make him head of a combin¬ 
ed Shaw Wallace- 

McDowells-Herbertsons conglomerate. 
Either the offer was never formally 
made or Achaiya turned it down, 








Instead, he launched a vicious attack on 
Mallya and Chhabria, raised the spectre 
of />emzam/owncrship and tipped off the 
Enforcement Directorate. 

Unfortunately for Mallya, this coinci¬ 
ded with V.P. Singh’s raid-raj. And 
even more tragically for him, the Raja 
decided to make an example out of 
Vijay. He was raided, interrogated and 
aiTCsted. In interview after interview, 
V.P, Singh would heap scorn on "Mull- 
aayaa" (he never did learn to pronounce 
his name) and dismiss him as a "small 
chap". 

F br the UB group, the situation was 
unprecedented. For years, Vitlal 
Mallya had struggled to keep his own 
name and those of his companies out of 
the papers. Because of his low-profile, 
he had steered clear of national level 
politics. 

A 

^According to Mallya, 
the acquisitions—here 
and abroad—are part 
of a strategy to 
transform the UB 
group from an Indian 
liquor and food-based 
operation into an 
international 
conglomerate 


Now, Vijay featured in the papers 
every day. The group had no experienc¬ 
ed public relations department which 
knew how to cope with the bad publi¬ 
city. And the Mallyas had no lop level 
political contacts. 

Finally, Mallya withdrew from the 
deal. The Chhabrias fought the battle on 
their own and eventually won control in 
1987. But there is still bad blood bet¬ 
ween Manu and Vijay, who are now 
competitors in the marketplace. Last 
month, a front company in Hong Kong 
filed suit alleging that it was party to the 
Shaw Wallace takeover and asking that 
it be given half the shares of RG Shaw. 
Vijay denied that he was behind this 
company (identified by Business 
Standard as Roche Nominees) which 
was understandable because to have 
admitted ownership would have amount¬ 
ed to accepting that the charges of 
FERA violations levelled in 1985 were, 
in fact, justified. But Manu Chhabria 
went for the jugular. He told The Econo- 





mic Times that Vijay Mallya was behind 
the suit, asked him to account for the 
source of his funds and promised to 
defend the suit. 

Obviously, the hangover of that trau¬ 
matic battle for Shaw Wallace still 
lingers. 

W hen Mallya tried to take over 
Shaw Wallace, he was still follow¬ 
ing his father’s lead and expanding 
within the liquor business. 

By 1987 however, perhaps as a con¬ 
sequence of the lessons he learned dur¬ 
ing the Shaw Wallace episode, he had 
changed direction and tried to do three 
very different things.' 

• He recognised that in the prevailing 
economic climate, you had to make 
friends with politicians. Since then, he 
has had close links with nearly every 
politico of note in Karnataka and has 
spent a lot pf time in Delhi, cultivating 
figures as diverse as Satish Sharma. 
Chandra Swami and Sharad Pawar. It is 


a matter of some dispute as to whether 
he has actually benefited from these con¬ 
tacts but certainly, his government- 
related troubles seem to have ended. 

• While UB has maintained its high- 
profile in the cash-generating liquor 
business. Mallya has consciously attem¬ 
pted to move into engineering and has 
bid for mega-projects (though his foray 
into petrochemicals seems to have been 
adversely affected by movements in the 
global market). It is such takeovers at 
Best and Crompton and Mangalore Che¬ 
micals and Fertilisers (MCF) that have 
landed UB with a load of debt and fuell¬ 
ed speculations about a cash-crunch. 

• In 1988, Mallya became a non¬ 
resident Indian again and shifted base to 
London. He also acquired the Berger- 
Jenson and Nicholson group of paint 
companies, sold off subsidiaries in 
‘white’ countries (Australia. New Zea¬ 
land etc.) and kept the Third World subsi¬ 
diaries, many of them in Africa. 

This was followed by the creation of 
UB International, which will take techni¬ 


cal and managerial collaborations from 
the parent company but is independently 
owned by Mallya overseas. 

A ll three developments have been 
controversial. The political contacts 
have yet to deliver more than the odd 
stud farm, and both the expansion and 
the overseas acquisitions have been criti¬ 
cised because of the debt they add to Mal¬ 
lya’s group. 

His response is that the acquisitions 
—here and abroad—are part of a strate¬ 
gy to transform the UB group from an 
Indian liquor and food-based operation 
into an international conglomerate 
which will use Indian expcni.se to servi¬ 
ce the needs of the Third World. 

The way he tells it. the strategy has 
been predicated on two assumptions, 
both of which appear to have been 
justified. 

One. he calculated that India would 
liberalise and that as pan of this process. 

. we would internationalise our economy. 
Two, he reckoned that the West 
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^Hallya 

reckons that 
when Indian 
companies talk 
about expanding 
overseas, they 
usually mean the 
odd 

representative 
office in the West 
or in Singapore. 
The key to his 
strategy, 
however, is 
Africa 


would lose interest in Africa and other 
‘troublesome’ Third World counincs, 
preferring to invest in the Far East and 
now, of course, eastern Europe. 


From his perspective, this meant that 
he had to go into lines of busine.ss that 
may seem less attractive now, but will 
yield results in the post-liberalisation 
phase—one instance ^ing MCF's ferti¬ 
lisers, a sector that will benefit from the 
absence of government control. 

It also meant that his companies had 
to be those with international potential. 
He offers the example of the Gulf countr¬ 
ies which earned huge revenues.follow¬ 
ing the 1973 oil price hike and spent the 
money on one-off infrastructural invest¬ 
ments — hospitals, airports. By the end 
of the 1970s. those projects were com¬ 
plete and a perceived slump began. But 
in the 1990s, the Gulf stales wHJ need to 
modernise, revamp and improve those 
facilities. At that stage, he reckons that 
Best and Crompton will be in a position 
to benefit from those orders. 

T he key to his strategy however is Afri¬ 
ca. Mallya reckons that when Indian 
companies talk about expanding over¬ 
seas, they usually mean the odd represen- 
lali ve office in the West or in Singapore. 

His plans for UB International, on the 
other hand, require it to own industry m 
the manner of a true multinational. He 
has identified Africa as the best place to 
launch such an expansion and develop¬ 
ment programme l^cause few countries 
in that continent have advanced domes¬ 
tic industries of their own and most arc 
content to let lazy raj-style companies 
run the show. 

As the new owner of Berger-Jenson 
and Nicholson, Mallya finds himself at 
the head of one of those old raj-style 
companies and he has already been 


amused by the parallels with Indian 
industry in the 1950s and early 1960s, 
when expatriate managers lived in great 
style in ctx)! air-conditioned villas and 
were waited on by swarms of white- 
gloved native servants. 

He tells the story of going to an Afri¬ 
can country (for reasons of tact, he is 
reluctant to identify it) and being receiv¬ 
ed by the British managing director on 
the tarmac of the airport. "I was whisked 
away in a Mercedes-Benz and given the 
kind of welcome that we in India used to 
give the heads of foreign companies 
when they came out to visit their over¬ 
seas operations," he recalls. 

The irony of a young Indian being giv¬ 
en this kind of treatment by a haw-haw 
pink-faced sahib was not lost on Mallya 
but he was more interested in actually 
viewing the company*s.operations. 

To his surprise, he discovered that all 
that had been scheduled was a brief visit 
to the plant. Hardly had he begun to find 
his way around the factory, when he was 
whisk^ away by his managing director. 

"Time for lunch," he was told. 

‘Lunch’ consisted of gin and more gin 
served by a platoon of grinning African 
bearers in a huge mansion that had been 
air-conditioned (by dozens of whirring 
machines) to a temperature that enabled 
the sahibs to dress for dinner. 

After ‘lunch’, Mallya asked what was 
next on the agenda. "Nothing at all, old 
boy. We arc done." was the reply. 

He said nothing and left the country 
quietly but no sooner had he arrived 
back in London than he had the accounts 
for that particular subsidiary sent for. j 

What he found startled him. The com- 
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pany spent more on the expatriate mana¬ 
ger — his house, his Mercedes Benzes, 
his Land Rover, his servants, his 
entertainment bills, the token ‘salary’ he 
was paid in local currency and the real 
salary that was banked for him abroad 

— than the entire amount that it had 
remitted to the head office. 

To his horror, the same was true of 
many other subsidiaries in other African 
countries. 

He went inloahuddle with hissenior 

— largely British — managers at head 


ing collaborations. 

And because beer is so important in 
Africa ("goveinments have been known 
to fall over beer," claims Mallya), UB 
plans to construct breweries throughout 
the continent. "On any given day," says 
Vijay, "you will find ten UB people on 
planes to Africa." 

Of course, there arc problems with 
attempting to expand into Africa. 

• There’s the danger of political 
instability. 




office. Surely, this policy made no sense 
Well, they said, it was the way things 
always had been in Africa. 

M allya is certain that things won’t 
stay that way. The expat, manager 
in question has been sent back to Lon¬ 
don, his cars .sold, his mansion put on the 
market and the servants, pensioned off. 
In the process, senior managers at head 
office have left over what they perceive 
as Mallya’s attempts to alter the charac¬ 
ter of the company. 

That suits Vijay just fine. All the 
departing expats, have been replaced by 
Indian managers shipped out by UB. In 
essence, he has token the vehicle of an 
existing multinational and filled it with 
Indian technology and expertise. 

Moreover, he reckons that the possibi¬ 
lities for growth in Africa are enormous. 
Best and Crompton will bid for engineer¬ 
ing projects. There is talk of MCF offer¬ 


Thera seems little 
doubt that UB can 
handle Its domestic 
debt but equallyi it 
seems as clear that 
this will Involve 
some divestment of 
existing aeeete. In 
Indie, where any 
kind ef strategic 
dieinveetment Is 
seen as a reverse, 
this will be 
perceived as a 
failure 


• The governments are notoriously 
corrupt. 

• Almo.st all the currencies are soft. 

• There are law and order problems in 
many countries. 

But Mallya says he is not worried. 
The advantages outweigh the risks. Indi¬ 
ans have managed to run successful busi¬ 
nesses in most of Africa despite all these 
problems, so why shouldn't an Indian 
corporation try and succeed where Indi¬ 
an entrepreneurs have flourished? Besi¬ 
des, as he says, his group has a presence 
in 16counlnes. If his holdings are nation¬ 
alised in one, there is an equal chance 
that another will experience a boom. 
"Like all multinationals," he explains, 
"we have learnt to spread the risk." 

T here in a nutshell lies, the contrast bet¬ 
ween the way some of the Indian busi¬ 
ness papers perceive Mallya and the way 


Vijay secs himself. His critics reckon 
that he has accumulated debt to finance 
haphazard expansion and see his interna¬ 
tional foray as being an ill-advised excur¬ 
sion to a particularly unattractive comer 
of the world. 

Mallya reckons that he has followed a 
three-point programme. 

• He has rationalised his father’s liquor 
interests and kept up the cash generation. 

• He has changed the image of UB4*rom 
a booze group to a diversified 
conglomerate. 

• He has created the world’s first Indian 
multinational. 

The conflict between the two charac¬ 
terisations lies in whether the price he 
has had to pay for his three-point pro¬ 
gramme — in terms of debt — has been 
worth it. And whether the expansion has 
been into the right areas. 

As yet, there are no clear answers to 
these questions. There seems little doubt 
that UB can handle its domestic debt but 
equally, it seems as clear that this will 
involve some divestment of existing 
assets. In India, where any kind of strate¬ 
gic disinvestment is seen as a reverse, 
even if it is balanced by acquisition, this 
will be perceived as a failure — as 
unfair as such a view may be. 

The question of foreign debt is harder 
to an.swcr. The figure that Mallya offers 
for his purchase of Berger-Jenson and 
Nicholson is challenged by 
critics who say that he actually paid 
more and that he will have difficulty ser¬ 
vicing hard-currency debts with earn¬ 
ings from soft-currency areas. 

But in the long run, the success or fai¬ 
lure of Vijay Mallya's ambitions will 
not be determined by any short-term 
liquidity arrangement. Mallya has stak¬ 
ed his reputation and future on the basis 
of decisions about the environment. The 
expensive domestic acqui.sitions (Best* 
and Crompton and MCF) are predicated 
on the assumption that the internationali¬ 
sation and liberalisation will benefit the 
companies. And the overseas empire 
rests on a degree of faith in Africa that 
few other multinationals (other than 
those with mining interests) have been 
prepared to make. 

If Mallya’s audacity h^^ not overco¬ 
me his caution and if his assumptions 
about what are essentially political reali¬ 
ties are valid, then he will have proved to 
have been a worthy inheritor of an empi¬ 
re he almost didn’t get. • 
VkBmighvi/Bmgtihrm 
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MARKETING 

Beating the 
recession 

Retailers launch innovative promotional 
schemes in New Delhi 


Q: How do you boost sales during the 
festive season in the middle of a 
recession? 

A: You try and be innovative with 
your marketing. 


T hat, at least, is the conclusion that 
some Delhi-based companies have 
come to this season. Jewellers, toy 
manufacturers and ice-cream makers 
are all being more innovative in their 
approach. And it isn’t just the con¬ 
sumers who are benefiting; the spin-off 
effects are being felt in such unlikely 
quarters as the Delhi Police. 

Some of the schemes: 

mJEWEUillY BONANZA 

Mehrasons, among Delhi’s leading 
jewellers, are beating the perceived high 
price of gold by promoting an unusual 
instalment scheme-cum-loitery. 

This is how it works; The jewellers 
have selected 500 people who can afford 
to set aside Rs 5,000 a month for 25 
months. At the end of the 25-month per- 


A Tinker Toys trophy: 
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iod, they can buy jewellery equal to the 
value of their total investment. (Rs 
5,000 multiplied by 25. which is Rs 
1,25,000.) 

What’s in it for them? A lottery. Each 
month, Mehrasons conducts a lucky dip 
and if your name gets picked, then you 
get Rs 1,25,000 worth of jewellery, 
regardless of how much you 
have contnbuted. In theo¬ 
ry, it is therefore possible 
to gel jewellery worth Rs 
1,25,000 after paying 
only Rs 5,(XX), should 
you win the first lucky 
dip. 

You can back out half¬ 
way through, but Mehra¬ 
sons will not return your 
money. Instead, you will 
be entitled to buy jewelle¬ 
ry up to the value of the 
amount you have invest¬ 
ed to date. 

What does Mehrasons 
get out of it? Well, it sedu¬ 
ces 500 people into buy¬ 
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ing jewellery worth over a lakh per 
person. (If it all works out, that could 
amount to Rs 5 crore worth of sales.) 
And even the amount the company 
spends on the lucky dip prizes is taken 
care of by the fact that it pays no interest 
on the money it collects—with 500 con¬ 
tributions of Rs 5,000 each, it gets Rs 
25,00,000 cash per month, interest free. 

TOYS FOR THE GOOD BOYS 

Tinker Toys has discovered that 
straightforward advertising does not 
necessarily help sell toys. 

Now, Tinker Toys is trying to pro¬ 
mote the brand rather than individual 
products. Unusually, they are doing this 
by linking their brand image with 
worthy causes. They have planned a 
good citizen’s drive in Bangalore and 
will organise inter-school competition 
in Bangalore and Bombay. Most surpris¬ 
ing of all, they are even writing to par¬ 
ents asking if their kids have been good 
throughout the year. If the parents think 
they have, then Tinker Toys will give 
the children discounts on their products. 

So far at least, the gimmick seems to 
be working. 

LATH AND ICE-CREAM 

If your image of the average Delhi 
policeman is of a Haryanvi hcxHlIum, 
who IS more dangerous than the crimi¬ 
nals he IS supposed to he protecting you 
from, then the makers of Dollops ice¬ 
cream are in big trouble. 

The company has tied up with Delhi’s 
much-maligned police force to promote 
its ice-creams. One idea has been to stop 
cars at 28 different locations all over the 
capital. If drivers had their licences, 
their registration papers and their tax 
tokens on them, then they were given a 
good citizen’s slicker and a free coupon 
for Dollops ice-cream. 

The ice-cream market 
in Delhi is all but saturat¬ 
ed and competition is cut¬ 
throat. It would have 
been difficult for Dollops 
to find a market niche, 
using conventional 
advertising techniques. 
But now, because of the 
link with the police, the 
brand has received much 
free editorial publicity 
and its presence in the 
market is now taken for 
granted. • 
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INTERVIEW 


"Ihisis 

aveiy 

specific 

visit 

from 

Deihito 

Paris" 


Francis Dore, president 
of the Indo-French 
chamber of commerce 
and industry, on the 
fallout of Narasimha 
Rao's recent visit 
to France 







Francis Pore's Indian connection 
doesn 7 bepin and end with his channing 
Indian wife, Rashini An old India hand 
(his father worked as a doctor in pre- 
Independence Punjab), he was posted at 
the French embassy in New Delhi, from 
1965 to 1974. A few years later, he was 
back in India (from 19HS to 1990), head¬ 
ing the committee to organise the Festi¬ 
val of France in India. Back in Paris, he 
is the president of the Chambre de Qmi- 
merce etd'lndienne {Indo-French cham¬ 
ber of conunerce and industry ). He conti- 
nues to visit India regularly and has 
been an honorary professor at Delhi's 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, since 
1974. 

Despite a hectic schedule during 
Narasimha Rao's whirlwind visit to Par¬ 
is and an annual meeting of the joint 
business council, held at the same time, 


Dore took time off to speak to Sunimy in 
his well-appointed home in Paris' 
fashionable 15th Arrondi.sement. Some 
excerpts: 

Sunday: What is the French reaction 
to the Indian Prime Minister's visit? 
Francis Dore: It is a little early to 
answer this but 1 would say that by and 
large, the reaction has been extremely 
favourable. The French have seen that 
this is not a visit you made en route to 
somewhere else but that this is a very spe¬ 
cific visit from Delhi to Paris. Since 
France is only a medium power, it is 
extremely encouraging to us that your 
Prime Minister decided to come to 
France and not to any other nation at this 
time, when the new policy of India 
needs again to be re-emphasised: 

Q: I guess what the Indians want is fir-< 


stiy, French investment in our coun¬ 
try and secondly, the transfer of tech¬ 
nology. How do you rate our chances 
of obtaining either? 

A: It is sad, in a way, that the decisions 
India has taken since June or July last 
year to liberalise have come at this time 
of international recession. It’s really 
unlucky for India because the internatio¬ 
nal financial climate is not very prone to 
flux or movement right now. But having 
said this, let me add that the French are 
now beginning to be convinced that 
India is opening up and that the series of 
measures that your gonemment has 
announced are indeed irreversible. The 
French — and the French take lime too 
(laughs) — are now beginning to 
believe that India might be a worthwhile 
country to go into, either for investment 
or for transfer of technology. Of course. 






the French have been slow and India is 
not exactly on the top of their list. 

Q: What are the impediments? 

A: It’s only since the last few months 
that the Indians have begun insistently 
marketing the image of India. This has 
to be done consistently, not only 
through the official channels but by the 
parties active in economic life: the 
industrialists. A consistent current of 
industrialists coming to France and sup¬ 
ported by the Government of India’s 
policies will be extremely encouraging. 
In the past, the major impediment has 
been the lack of marketing and the 
French are to some extent, caught up in 
this past image. The impression left on 
the minds of our industrialists over the 
last 40 years, is that of heavy bureaucra¬ 
tic control, which had its reasons when 
Independence came but is still there. 
Now the French arc pinching them¬ 
selves and wondering if it is really true 
that these controls have been lifted. 

The Indians arc in a way, paradoxical 
victims of their own policy. Measures 
are announced and said to be coming 
after two months or three months or six 
months. So, what do investors do? I’hey 
say, "Fine, we'll wait." 1 wonder if it will 
not be better to say,"Now we have this 
package." To announce measures stc;. 
by step, means that your potential inves¬ 
tors are also going to wait until the rupee 
is fully convertible or the exit policy is 
properly defined. 

Q: Which specific areas of Indian 
industry have you identified as hav¬ 
ing potential for French investors? 

A: The areas where the French are 
among the best; telecommunications, 
food prcK'essing, energy at large. We 
have some of the best equipment compa¬ 
nies in the world. 

A minute ago. You asked me about 
impediments. Let me give you an exam¬ 
ple. Take electricity tariffs. This is very 
important because it is an economic and 
social problem. You have to price electri¬ 
city at a certain level, based on income 
and profits, and there are constraints on 
how freely you can price energy in India 
because this is a social problem. At the’ 
same time, industrialists are not benefac¬ 
tors. Maybe, this is where international 
aid agencies could help out during a tran¬ 
sitional period, so that the price of electri¬ 
city is slowly adjusted to true prices. The 
French have b^n hesitating becau.se 
many reforms are still being considered 
but haven’t been consolidated due to the 
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social perspectives. 

Q: The Indians are apprehensive that 
a united Europe would be a fortressed 
Europe and in the bargain, we could 
get left out in the cold. 

A: There may be tendencies (to become 
a fortress] but a country like France 
should counter these b^ause if you 
become a fortress, then it’s not worth 
building. The general unity of Europe 
should promote more liberalisation 
throughout the world. If you look at the 
negotiations that are going on, it will 


more to the outside world because of the 
new policies it has adopted. It*s not a 
question of ‘which time’ but ’high lime’, 

Q: You seem to be fairly optimistic 
about things working out for Indo- 
French bilateral relations. 

A: I try to be a realist, but yes, I do like a 
bit of optimism because optimism is con- 
structive. If you’re going to be pessi¬ 
mistic then all you will say is that this is 
not going to work and that is not going to 
work. You have to see things in their 
long-term perspective. If India succeeds 



become cleai that Europe is not in 
favour of a fortress. A united Europe on 
the contrary, could bring about a major 
rapport between the so-called North and 
the so-called South. 

Q: Is (his an opportune time for the 
Indian Prime Minister to have visited 
Paris? 

A: What is an opportune time? Certain¬ 
ly, there is a decline of the socialist 
governments. Then the Maastricht Trea¬ 
ty was ratified by only a small margin by 
the French. Tomorrow, something else 
will happen. India has to project itself 


with its reforms, it will be one of the 
major forces in the world to contend 
with in the next ten to 15 years. And 
don’t forget that we want to play an inter¬ 
national role even though we are only a 
medium power. Politically and economi¬ 
cally, our entrepreneurs have to look out¬ 
side to become the biggest investor in 
the world, as we once were in the 19th 
century. India with its potential, its raw 
materials and its human resources, has 
to be taken into account. Our own survi¬ 
val depends on our international out¬ 
look. You don’t exist by yourself. • 
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Time machine 


The past, the present and the future in four new books 


The mouse that roared 

A translation ofMasti 
Iyengar’s story of a weak king 

In a striking depar- 
ture from the tradi¬ 
tion of adulatory 
literature about our 
monarchs, Chika- 
veera Rajendra 
emerges as an 
exceptional novel. 
The writer, Masti 
Venkatesa 
Iyengar, chcx^scs 
to describe the two stales of Bidar and 
Kodagu at a stage when they were on 
their way to perdition, owing to the cor¬ 
ruption and debauchery of its rulers. 

Though most Kannada wnters of the 
genre give a highly romanticised picture 
of the past, Masti has given us the life 
and times of Chikavecra, who is a failure 
as a king, u husband and as a man in gene¬ 
ral. But the portrayal ()f this failure isexa- 
mined from various perspectives — the 
circumstances that go into the making of 
kingly abenations; of the cultural decad¬ 
ence and the spiritual degradation. 

Although Masti's characters are clear¬ 
ly measured against a moral scale, the 
reader’s expectation of the eventual and 
inevitable triumph of good over evil is 
somewhat belied— what appears at first 
sight as a traditional conflict between I 
the two docs not conclude on the traditio- | 
nal note. Masti seems to imply that there 
is no guarantee that good will triumph 
unless it is reinforced by a will for posi¬ 
tive action. 

Masti’s protagonist belongs in the 
company of lago, Richard 111 and Mac¬ 
beth. But this central void and darkness 
is offset by characters who are almost 
luminous in their virtuosity, and the 
queen, Gowramma, is one of them. 
Though initially Chikaveera strikes us 
as evil incarnate, Masti succeeds in 
bringing the reader to sympathise with 
him even as he gets the punishment he so 
richly deserves. And this is because 
Chikaveera is made to appear to be so 
human. 


Chikaveera comes across as a human 
being, with the usual human failings, 
rather than the elevated but despised 
ruler, beyond the ken of the everyday 
experiences of the common man. The 
complexities of the relation.ships bet¬ 
ween the characters of the novel brihg 
out the author’s command over his craft. 

It is only fitting that in the year of the 
author’s birth centenary celebrations, 
Ramachandra Sharma and Padma 
Ramachandra Sharma should bring out 
the translation of one of Masti’s best 
novels — a work that is testimony to his 
superb skills and a celebration of the 
variety, richness and unpredictability of 
the human condition. 

PumImaDutta 

Chikaveora Rajendra by Masti Venkatesa Iyengar 
Published by Penguin Price Rs/S 


in the news 

S. Nihal Singh’s view of the 
Indian press 

Some time back, a 
journalist was 
trying to locate the 
house of the 
descendant of a 
late national leader 
in an obscure part 
of Calcutta. A 
Delhi newspaper 
had published just 
the names of the 
person and the area which he was 
supposed to be living in. With so little 
information at hand, the job seemed next 
to impossible. However, as the 
journalist reached the area and started 
asking people at random, a grocer was 
able to recognise the person, whose 
house was much further off. The man, 
obviously illiterate, grinned and asked, 
"Paper me aya tha, na? (It appeared in 
the newspapers, didn’t it?)" The scribe 
was surprised to hear this from the 
grocer, considering the fact that the 
story had not been carried by a city daily. 

But that shows the reach of the Indian 
press today. News that appears in the 
papers spreads — almost magically ^— 


much beyond the periphery of readers, 
sometimes becoming part of popular 
lore. 

S. Nihal Singh’s book. Your Slip is 
Showing: Indian Press Today, deals 
with the fascinating world of the print 
media. A veteran media profesi^jonal 
himself, the author puts together his 
experiences as well as observations and 
thoughts in the collection of articles 



S. Nihal Singh: tha drama of tha 
nawaraom 


from his ‘Media Watch’ column. 

The pieces arc essentially responses 
to responses — commentaries on the 
Indian press’ way of looking at 
contemporary events. But they also 
enable the reader to peep at the 
goings-on in the media world itself. And 
one discovers that there is a great deal of 
drama in this domain too — no less 
exciting than that in the political realm, 
to which the media world is closely 
related. More so, when the print media 
in this country is at a point of transition. 

As Nihal Singh points out: "The 
Indian pre.ss is going places, but like 
much else in the lumbustious practice of 
the Indian version of democracy, it 
comes in many colours and hues." 
MUm^Dutia 

YourSUp ta Showing: Indian Press Todaybi S Nihal 
Singh UBS Publlahers* Dlttrtbutors Ltd. Prica Rt125 
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An Impossible dream 


Henry Scholberg *s futuristic 
satire 


r I Here is ^ ‘what if 

— a 

17 .yy futuristic political 

3 ^ potboiler — which 

^ ^ probably 

ANtas ;• ‘ never make it to 

^ ' iK; any best-seller list. 

If;:; Not even those in 

<1 k| the five south 

4 Asian countries, 

the erstwhile 

Hindustan, where much of the action 
takes place. 

Because Henry Scholberg’s The 
Return Of The Raj holds the potential of 
whipping up a controversy. The events 
are set in the mid-Nineties India, or 
whatever’s left of it alter two secessions 
— those of Khalislan and Kashmir. The 
plot kicks off from a regional security 
conference in New Delhi, in which the 
military top brass of the five countries 
arc taking part. The man presiding over 
the security conference. General Pedro 
Dias of India, has an alarming 
proposition for his guests: a 
synchronised coup that will eventually 
lead to a return to colonial rule. 

Not everyone is willing to comply: 
the main dissenter, ironically, is the 
Pakistani Colonel Siddiqui, who dies a 
mysterious death that night. The rest 
succumb to Raj nostalgia, but will the 
British Prime Minister, an aged Dame 
Margaret doing her third term in office, 
accept? Or, can the Americans resist the 
temptation of securing a piece of the 
action for themselves? Scholberg, 72, a 
librarian in the United States who spent 
much of his formative years in India, 
confes.ses The Return... is an emotional 
reaction to the misrule of corrupt 
politicians and bureaucrats, who have 
plundered the country more than any 
colonial administration ever imagined 
doing. 

But his book lacks the punch so 
essential to satire. The narrative is weak, 
the dialogues unimaginative and the plot 
full of unplugged holes. And then there 
are all those proofing errors... 


TTw Rafum Of 77)9 ^ 11 /by H«n(y Scholberg. Publbh^dby 
North Star Publicatlortt. Prtca: Ra200. 



Khuahwant Singh: h* has a soliitloii 


North by north-west 

Khushwant Singh’s 
dissertation on Punjab 


u 

^11 




MUWNWNT MWH j Khushwaiit Singh 

is irreverent. 

J Khushwant Singh 

is sex-obsessed. 

' Khushwant Singh 

is also a Sikh. 

jV facet that he 

presents to us this 

for the moment his 
preoccupation with sex and Scotch. Afy 
Bleeding Punjab is a serious book 
dealing with subjects equally close to 
Khushwant’s heart: his Gloved Punjab 
and the Sikhs. 

A study of the problems in Punjab 
leads inevitably to a discussion on the 

movement for an independent 

Khalistan. Khushwant follows the 
history of the movement and the havoc it 
has wreaked—directly and indirectly 
— from the first terrorist attacks to the 
horrific Delhi riots that took a heavy toll 
of Sikh lives after the assassination of 
Indira Gandhi. 

Singh is on the side of the Sikh 


people, and his anger over Operation 
Bluesiar, the desecration of the Golden 
Temple, is almost palpable. But 
Khalistan is a non-starter all the same, 
he feels, because its followers have no 
clear idea of what the proposed nation’s 
border demarcations would be, or even 
what kind of policies should be 
followed. The Akdis are to be blamed 
for this, according to Khushwant, 
though he clearly does not consider the 
Government of India any angel either. 

Unlike most books of the kind, which 
swing between a bald chronology of 
events and inconclusive passion, this 
comes up with some original ideas. 

Often, says Khushwant, young 
militants and sympathisers are locked 
up in the same jails as hard-core 
terrorists. There, they arc subject to 
indoctrination, and before the security 
forces, know it, a tougher brand of 
terrorist is allowed to hit the streets. 
Khushwant’s solution is simple. Why 
not disperse these prisoners throughout 
India? After all, it isn’t just a Punjab 
problem, but a national one. 

Khushwant Singh has never endeared 
himself to the Khalistani militants. This 
book will be further cause for incurring 
their displeasure. 

RMnQupim 


i5by Khushwant Singh PuMshadfciy 
iistnbutors Ltd Pnes Rs 75 
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ODLUM 


Gangsters go 
about killing at 
will in Bombay 




ombay’s gangsters keep 
getting bolder. The citizens 
of the bustling metropolis 
have got used to roadside 
shoot-outs but even they 


are amazed by the breathtaking nonchal¬ 


ance with which hoodlums walk in and 


out of public places, killing at will. 

On 12 September, four hexxis armed 
with AK-47 rifles and 9 mm Chinese 


revolvers stormed into a general ward at 
the city’s J.J Hospital. Four armed poli¬ 
cemen were on duly to protect Shailcsh 
Haldankar. a leading underworld hit - 
man from the Arun Gawli gang. The 
Bombay police had long apprehended 
that the rival Da wood Ibrahim mob 


would attempt to get at Haldankar; 
hence the armed guards. 

In the event, Ibrahim’s people show¬ 
ed a contemptuous disregard for the 
efforts of the city police. The four gang¬ 
sters were undeterred by the guards, cal¬ 
mly located Haldankar’s bed and then 
pumped eight bullets into his chest. 

By the time the police got their act 
together it was too late. The hoods killed 
two policemen and injured another two. 
Four bystanders were also injured in the 
shoot-out. 

Though two of the hoodlums had 
been struck by police bullets, all four 
managed to work their way through the 
hospital’s corridors, climbed into a wait¬ 
ing Contessa and sped away. 

The Bombay police were left staring 
gap-mouthed; their much-trumpeted 
‘protection’ of Haldankar now revealed 
to be a pathetic joke. 

N ot that anyone was shedding any 
tears for Haldankar. The 
27-year-old hit man had been in custody 
because the police believed that he was 
involved in a shcK)i-out in July. Haldan- 
kar had shot Da wood Ibrahim’s brother- 
in-law in his restaurant in Nagpada and 
it was widely expected that DawoOd 
would extract a terrible revenge. 

But there was more to it than that. For 
some months now, Bombay has been 
rveked by clashes between the Gawli 
and Ibrahim gangs. Traditionally, 
Dawood’s has enjoyed undisputed sway 
of Bombay since he emerged triumph¬ 
ant at the end of a bloody gang war with 


the rival Alamgir-Alamzeb faction. 
However, Gawli’s more aggressive 
approach h^s threatened Dawood’s hold 
on the city and Ibrahim is said to be con¬ 
cerned that his influence is being 
circumscribed. 

During Julio Ribeiro’s tenure as poli¬ 
ce commissioner of Bombay when the 
gang wars first spilled out into the 
streets, the police had taken the line that 
so long as the gangsters only killed each 
other, nobody rtjally minded; after all, 
the less goondas there ware the better it 
was for everybody else. 

But now, the Bombay police have 
recognised that the old Ribciro-inspired 
approach was turning the city into a kill¬ 
ing field and have tried to re-impose the 
rule of law. Thus it was that .soon after 
the J.J. Hospital shoot-out, a massive 





OAWOOD ttRANlM: strikes back In 
true mafia style 

manhunt was launched all over the city 

and in neighbouring Thane district 
Three days into the search, the police 
arrested three persons all of whom were 
distant relatives of Dawood and, accord¬ 
ing to the police, they admitted that they 
had been involved in the murder of 
Haldankar. 

B ut it was the other information that 
emerged during the interrogation 
that mystified the policemen. According 
to the arrested men, the car used to esca- I 
pe from J.J. Hospital was the official car 
of the president ofxhe Bhiwandi munici¬ 
pal council, Jayawant Suryarao. 

The baffled police authorities des¬ 
patched a team to Bhiwandi and seized 
the car. Suryarao was harder to find but 
after a tip-off he was also arrested. Says 
a police officer, ’’What surprised us w^ 
the boldness of the criminals. They did 
not even bother to remove the plate from ; 
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To heil with them! 

Sudhakarrao Naik strikes at the crimiml-politician 
nexus in'Maharashtra 


T here is panic in Mantralaya, the 
seat of power in Maharashtra. 
The recent spurt in underworld activi¬ 
ties in Bombay and Thane has promp- 
t/d chief minister Sudhakarrao Naik 
ito. launch a clean-up operation and 
cian^‘politicians, especially those 
close to the Union minister of defen¬ 
ce, Sharad Pawar, are scurrying for 
cover. Already, a Congressfl) MLA, 
known to be a Pawar groupie, has 
been charged under the Terrorist and 
Disruptive' ActivitiesfPrevention) Act 


Bhai Thakur, a landing agent of 
Dawood's and the uncrowned king 
of the Vasai-Virar area, a Bombay 
suburb. The police have brought mur¬ 
der charges against him and have reo¬ 
pened an old murder case, implicat¬ 
ing his brother, Hitendra Thakur, a 
Congress(I) MLA from-Vasai. 

The two brothers who started as 
small-time criminals, picking 
people’s pockets and selling cinema 
tickets in the blackmarket, had set 
their aims much higher. It is said that 


local or^isadon ftghdng to. save 
the green belt, alleges that W per edit 
of the construction activities nre ille¬ 
gal ai^ the Thakw brotbers stem to 
have made a tidy sum from all of 
them. At present, Bhai Thakut’s 
underworld empire is believed to be 
worth anywhere between 125 to 
RsSOOcrore. 

Banking on his brother’s mom^ 
and muscle-power, Hitendra Thakur 
began dabbling in politics in 1988. 
First, he became the president of the 
Vasai Taluka Youth Congress(J) and 
dien managed to wangle an Assemb¬ 
ly ticket. So powerful was he that the 
Shiv Sena candidate was forced to 
withdraw in his favour. And, thanks 
to his clout, Thakur won by a wide 
margin of50,000 votes. 

But all good times don'^t last fore- 



(TAOA), and a number of others, 
including a couple of ministers, are 
believed to be under surveillance. 

The crackdown began soon after 
investigations began into die shoot 
/out at Bombay’s J.J. Hosg^l 'in 
which members of the DawoM Ibra- 
hint gang had wrecked vengeance 
on an opponent, and chairman of the 
neighbouring Bhiwandi municipal 
council, Jayawant Suiyarao, was 
anteted on the charges of abetting 
;. the crime. 

As die pdice probed further, it 
: becime increasingly evident that a 
/ luifflber at : ptditicians, including 
.mibisftes, wtee closely linked with 
Bombagr’^ noiteious netherworld, 
.indthe.c^fihlttister decided tosani- 
^ Ms and the political set-up. 

^Besides' spreading the thagnet for 
die pawpodjRmftim gang, the police 
moudt^.a parallel offensive against 


IMINUIBAFM, BNM IWUnm. 
IMUSAMIB THffE: the troublod trio 


Bhai Thakur had engineered a num¬ 
ber of shoot-outs to eliminate his 
opponents and emerged as the supre¬ 
me underworld don of the mea. 

Since then, the brothers have 
never looked back. They realised ear¬ 
ly enough that real money lay in land, 
and began controlling all land deals 
in Vasai-Virar. Oriipnally, the area 
was earmarked as a green belt in the 
backyard of Bombay. But building 
activities began in the late Seventies, 
leading to a sharp rise in pqnilation. 
In 1988, the government changed its 
development plan rmd released 8,500 
hectares of land for urbanisation. 

Father Francis Debritta of the 
Harit Vasai SanrakriMn Samiti. a 


ver. Trouble began soon for the Tha- 
kurs with the posting of Ulhas Joshi 
as the area’s superintendent of police 
in December 1991. Within weeks of 
his arrival, Joshi did the unthinkable: 
he rmded Thakur’s office, arrested a 
number of the latters’s flunkeys and 
slapped a case under TADA against 
die two brothers. Bvidently, Joshi 
had acted under instructions and was 
given a free hand. 

So, the Thakurs who were i n a spot 
of bother, began activiring their poli¬ 
tical contacts. They immediately got 
in touch with the guardian minister 
iot Thane, Madan Bafna, and the 
mhiister of stile for home, Bajptt 
Thhei for help!imd advice. 

The tpinismts wtee only too eager 
to help. The Thalaire* case was tal^ 
out of Josht’a hind and ^ven to the 
Criminal Inve^gaticm uepattiiiteit 
(OD) whidi was consHiered (diible.'. 
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CRIME 


But iniid$ibr Naik 

proved to be the stuntf)!^ 
overruled Tbij^-a ()eci$ton and thrust 
the Thakiurs back into / loshrs 
dutches. 

SimiUtf is the case bfthe Ulhasna- 
gar MtA^Suresh dtasParou Kalanit 
who isdsotfaepreddentof the mdnt*- 
dpal council In the last Assembly 
and immicipal elections, he was res¬ 
ponsible for the Congress(I)*s victo¬ 
ry in this known BJP stronghold. 

Kalani too has been charged with 
the murder of his political ai^ under¬ 
world opp^nts. However, his file 
had been ipthcring dust for some 
time, but now, ^y are being fdq)e- 
ned, supposedly following instruc¬ 
tions firom the chief minister. 

According to political observers, 
the police are working to a deHnite 
game plan chalked out by Naik him¬ 
self. An influx of criminal elements 
into the state politics had taken place 
on the eve of the 1990 Assembly elec¬ 
tions, when the former chief mini¬ 
ster, Sharad Pawar, faced with the for¬ 
midable task of beating a BJP-Shiv 
Sena alliance, had looked fca* people 
who could carry the Congrcss(I) to 
victory through means foul and fair. 

Though dubious, the strategy wor¬ 
ked. While the Congre$s(I) was rout¬ 
ed in most \jpptr Indian states, Pawar 
managed to form a minority govern¬ 
ment in Maharashtra. When Naik 
took over in August last year, the 
situation was still quite delicate. He 
needed the support of all his MLAs 
to continue in power, hence, those 
with underworld links continued to 
go scot-free. 

However, defection from the Jana¬ 
ta Dal and the Shiv Sena split in 
December 1991 changed the politi¬ 
cal complexion of the Naik govern¬ 
ment. Thus, having gained an abso¬ 
lute majority in the House, the, chief 
minister began to take on the under- 
wcn-ld dons m^uerading as 
politicians. 

The move was endowed with 
double benefits. One, Naik could 
emerge as Mr. Clean and two^ he 
could get rid of Pawar*s followers 
without ^ving thm a chance to 
squeal. 

So it seems tfasit the dons ttte down 
and Naik is up in Maharashtnu at 
leasi for the time beings 



BETTER LATE THAN NEVER: policemen on guard after the shoot-out 


the car which identified it as the official 
car of the president of the municipal 
council.” 

Early speculation that Suryarao may 
have been a dupe was dispensed with 
when more details about his involve¬ 
ment with the underworld came to light. 
Till a few years ago he was development 
officer of the municipal council with 
the responsibility for getting building 
plans approved. He made a fortune 
accepting bribes and when he was 
caught, resigned from the government 
service. 

It is symptomatic of the state of our 
politics that this apparent reverse did not 
deter him in the slightest. Last year he 
■stood for election for the same council 
(on a Congress ticket), was elected and 
ended up as president.' 

A ccording to the Bombay police. Sur¬ 
yarao had cracked during interroga¬ 
tion and revealed the extent of his links 
with Dawood’s people. He told his inter¬ 
rogators that two of the gangsters injur¬ 
ed in the hospital shoot-out had been trea¬ 
ted by doctors in Bhiwandi and Bombay 
and provided information that led to 11 | 
other arrests (including those of three j 
doctors). I 

The police say that they can now 
piece together the series of events that 
followed the killing and that they have 
identified the hide-outs used by the 
murderers. 

Apparently, the Contessa sped from 
J.J. Hospital to Nagpada right after the 
murder. It was there that the wounds of 
the two injured men — Subhash Thakur 
and Sunil Sawant — were dres.sed. 
Then, the killers went on — in the same 
Contessa — to Oshiwara, a suburb of 
north-west Bombay. A doctor X-rayed 


Thakur and Sawant and said that surgery 
would be required. Unmindful of the 
fact that they were the subjects of one of 
the biggest manhunts ever launched in 
Bombay, the hoodlums continued driv¬ 
ing till they reached Surat in Gujarat. 

Sawant and Thakur were admitted to 
a private clinic for surgery and the bul¬ 
lets embedded within their bodies were 
removed. Next, they were shifted to Sur¬ 
at General Hospital for further treat¬ 
ment. Apparently, the hospital authorit¬ 
ies were told that they were construction 
workers who had been ihjured in an 
accident. 

On 19 September, the police recover¬ 
ed Suryarao’s Contessa and the gang¬ 
sters recognised that their net was clos¬ 
ing in. They promptly di.scharged them¬ 
selves from the Sural hospital and disap¬ 
peared. 

T he entire episode has worrying impli- I 
cations to the city of Bombay. The I 
police say that they are concerned for a 
variety of reasons. 

• The Gawli gang will not lake Haldan- 
kar’s murder lying down. Retribution is 
certain to follow and there are fears that 
the .streets of Bombay will reverberate 
with the sounds of a full-scale gang war. 

• Given that the gangsters seem to be fol¬ 
lowing Michael Corleonc’s famous dic¬ 
tum from the The Godfalherll —“If his¬ 
tory has taught us anything, it is that we 
can kill anybody” — any new gang war 
will be a bloody affair which will spill 
into public places and shake up life in 
the city. Bombay has already seen shoot- 
outs at traffic lights, in cinema halls, in 
court-rooms, in jails and in hospitals.* 
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S omething’s cooking 

The government goes about demolishing dhabas 

W as something cooking in the I Within four days of Patil's dii 
ubiquitous dhabas (eating- live, close to l(X) dhahas were 


WW ubiquitous dhahas (eating- 
houses) dotting the highways? 
The authorities had smelled some¬ 
thing Tishy and decided to crack¬ 
down late last month by ordering 
their demolition in Thane district 
to curb growing lawlessness. 

Three national highways — 
Bombay-Ahmedabad, Bombay- 
Agra and Bombay-Bangalore — 
pass through this district and 
about 250 dhahas along these 
roads had been doing roaring busi¬ 
ness But all that changed on 10 
September. 

Thai day, Madhukar Patil, the 
collector of Thane district, ordered 
their closure on the plea that they 
had become dens of illegal activit¬ 
ies and served as hide-outs for terro¬ 
rists on the run. 


Within four days of Patil's direc¬ 
tive, close to l(X) dhabas were raz* 
ed to the ground, leaving scores 
of people unemployed. 

The owners ran from pillar to 
post for succour in vain. First, 
they met state home minister 
Baban Pachpute, who assured 
them that the demolitions would 
be stopped. But the promise 
wasn’t kept. Next, they approach¬ 
ed chief minister Sudhakarrao 
Naik,- who reponedly told them 
that he was not aware of any such 
order and that the collector may 
have been a.skcd to act by the 
Union government directly. 

Finally, they decided to move 
court for relief. But already much 
of the damage has been done, and 
the highways may not be the same 
again. 


What could be next? 

• So far, the gang wars have been seen 
as a Bombay phenomenon. While this 
was distressing, it was still relatively 
easy for the police force to apprehend cri¬ 
minals who operated within the city 
limits. But now, the hoodlums arc using 
neighbouring towns (such as Bhiwandi) 
and even such neighbouring slates as 
Gujarat as bases. This makes it increa¬ 
singly difficult for the Bombay police to 
keep labs on them. 

• Most worrying of all, is the politician- 
criminal nexus. Suryarao’s is not as iso¬ 
lated incident. Police officials say that 
gangsters have strong links with several 
elected officials at the civic level. Not 
only does this afford them a degree of 
protection but it also makes the job of 
the police much harder. Which beat cop 
would have dared slop a car which carri¬ 
ed the official seal of the president of the 
municipal council? 

All in all, police officials apprehend 
that Bombay could be in for a long, bloo¬ 
dy, winter. • 

HanvIrNmymr/Bombay 
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No big 
deal 

The people who 
attended Sotheby *s 
first-ever auction in 
the country were not 
interested in bidding 

I t was supposed to be the show of 
the year — the first-ever Sothe¬ 
by’s auction in India. What it turn¬ 
ed out to be was a damp squib. 
While, after a countdown lasting 
months, the two-day event in Delhi did 
draw the requisite chiffon- 
and-pearl-string glitterati, along with 
the foreign diplomats and the ydppies 
and the Gujjus, most of those who gathe¬ 
red at the Taj Palace Hotel came to gawk 
at, not buy, the assembled treasures. 

And yet, each of them had coughed up 
R$ SOO to buy the catalogue specially 
brought out for the auction by Rupa 
Publications. 

• Sotheby’s may have notched up Rs 
5.6S crore lin sales but the figure is way 
below the Rs 9 crore they had estimated. 
As it happened, the auction in New 
Delhi collected only half the amount 
Sotheby’s had collected at a similar 
event in Taipei in Taiwan. 

Of the S22 pieces of Indian, European 
and Oriental works of art, the two most 
important—an 11 th-centuiy bronze sta¬ 
tue of a Dancing Shiva and a Chola per¬ 
iod bronze of a Sukhasana Shiva — 
remained unsold. The Dancing Shiva 
had been estimated at a price of Rs 75 
lakh, but the bidding for it stopped at Rs 
40 lakh, and the Chola bronze (estimat¬ 
ed price Rs 60 lakh) failed to excite a bid 
for more than Rs 27 lakh. They both 
belonged to the un-exportable section of 
art pieces. In all, only 324 pieces were 
sold. 

E ven in the section touted as the most 
important — the Indian antiques — 
asmanyasSl of the 68 items sold below 
the benchmark set. The Indian painting 
^didn’tdo too well either, with only Amri- 


ta Sher-GilFs collection, ‘The Village 
Group*, selling for Rs 11 lakh, inciden¬ 
tally, the highest price in the section. 
M.F. Hussein came a close second, with 


in llu' •'fction Imifid t!u; most 
iniportiint - Ihc Indian untifjm’s most 
oftlu items sold helou tlie hcnehmark 



his Figures In Landscape fetching Rs 
8.8 lakh. 

It was the European paintings which 
did best. John William God ward* s Bath 
Of Venus was bought by an anonymous 
bidder for Rs 28 lakh (the painting had 
an estimated price of Rs IS lakh), his 
Lily Pond sold for Rs 23.10 lakh and the 
classical Lady By A Marble Wall Near 
The Sea for Rs 22 lakh. 

It was the first time in the history of 
Sotheby*s that seven Godwards were 
put up at a single auction. 

Julian Thompson, Asian division 
chairman of Sotheby *s, though under¬ 
standably a disappointed man, insisted 
all the same that the auction had been a 
good one for starters. "The results were 
good," he stated, "and we are satisfied". 

After which he swiftly diverted the 
talk to the ’[how- 

fascinating-it-was-to-be-in-India-to-see 
-the-differcnt-sections-of-people-biddin 
g-for-different-things” kind of expected 
pleasantries. 

He had some making up to do. During 
the bidding—a low-key ^air in itself 
— he had committed a jaux pas or two 
which could hardly have gone unnoti¬ 
ced. The most glaring of them was when 
Thompson gave the wrong figures for 
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the sales on the flrst day and had to apolo¬ 
gise for the lapse at the end of the auc¬ 
tion. There was also a lot of confusion 
about the prices in Indian currency with 
many of Sotheby’s people not immedia¬ 
tely being able to translate them into dol¬ 
lars and pounds. 

It was the audience that gave Thomp¬ 
son the toughest time. Though thm 
were strong rumours that industrialists 
such as L.M. Thapar, Vijay Mallya and 
some from the DCM group had sent in 
their representatives to do the bidding, 
most of the exchanges were conunission- 
ed or conducted, as in the European ena¬ 
mels and watches section, over the 
phone and Thompson had to woilc hard 
at eliciting any response from the audien¬ 
ce actually present. 

T he rumours also pointed to represen¬ 
tatives of B.K. Modi, Sotheby’s col¬ 
laborator in India, being possible bid¬ 
ders at the auction. His wife, Bina Modi, 
made a bid fora silver and gilt dessert ser¬ 
vice, and a 1918 piece by Goldsmith and 
Silversmith Co. for Rs 3.6 lakh but lost 
out to an anonymous bidder who 
bou^ the piece for Rs 5 J2 lakh. -KK.- 
Modi did not himself attempt to cut 
much of a figure at the auction except as 
a kind of gentleman usher, but some lad¬ 


ies sitting with him caused comment by 
i^jpearing to interest themselves in the 
cigarette cases and watches under the 
hmmer, sending the prices of those 



items soaring, but always stopping short 
at the last moment to leave the hall 
minutes after the items went to the last 
bidder. 

Sotheby’s has made repeated attem¬ 
pts to establish its entry into the Indian 
market, including a successful hugely- 
attended charity auction in aid of tte 
Bombay Art Society as part of the ISOth 
anniversary celebrations of The Times 
of India Group, but the present auction 
was the acid test. And it was conducted 
in an almost empty hall. 

Julian Thompson, however, remain¬ 
ed optimistic about the future of Sothe¬ 
by’s in India. "We will now have to see 
what sections did well and what didn’t," 
he said. "There was no clear-cut rule 
about the bidding, as underselling fol¬ 
lowed different patterns in the various 
sections." Accor^ng to him, the Indian 
sculptures were probably priced too 
high by Sotheby’s which may have 
explained why they didn’t fetch as 
much, but, he adds, "Our estimates were 
lower fw the cigarette cases and clocks 
and watches, which sold over the estima¬ 
ted prices." 

"We will now," he says, "have to find 
out what these levels are." Sotheby’s 
also has other plans, which include an 
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office in Delhi which has alneady open¬ 
ed and one in Bombay to provide art- 
related services like fnre verbal values 
on any items, written valuations for insu¬ 
rance or pr(q;)eny divisions, tegulv lec¬ 
tures and seminars on bodi specialised 
and general topics by experts and the 


publicadbn of botdes on art and illustrat¬ 
ed catalogues for all ifadr tries 
worldwide. 

Blit if one were to go by the respoi|se 
to its first auction in dus conntry, it 
would be difficult to predict what Sothe- 
■ l^’s fate in India will be. It is going to 


hold its next auction aliter a yw, and it 
would be-well advised to wait and see 
what happens then before planning, as it 
is d^ng, to turn the event into a bi -1 
annual a]^r.* 
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Spin 

DOCTOR 

It’s not for 
nothing that 
the English cricket esta¬ 
blishment comes in for 

Waqar YMMta: H depend* 
en ividab aM* ke’e pleyiiig 



repeated accusations of 
playing the game by its 
own double standards. 
Recently, they’ve been at 
it again. 

Last summer, when 
Pakistanis Waqar Younis 
and Wasim Akram were 
bowling so well, the 
English wickets were fall¬ 
ing even faster than the 
pound. But the Brits took 
it to be their patriotic duty 
to blame, not the holes in 
their batsmen’s tech¬ 
nique, but the ball. The 
bowlers, they .said, had 
doctored it. 

Now, one of the 
English counties. Surrey, 
is ready to pay what can 
be called a a tidy sum— 
250,000 pounds—to the 
same Waqar Younis for 
his .services for the next 
three years. 

Perhaps the British 
cricketing establish¬ 
ment’s motto should be; if 
you can’t beat the cheats, 
hire them. 











Aipiad AN Khan and BMeisen JesM: a gift ef mueic 


He WAS 

THE RAGA 
THAT NIGHT 

It was love 
that kept 
Amjad Ali Khan awake 
all night long on his 47th 
birthday. 


IPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


: Lama seems 

to be in demand with 
press barons the world 
over. 

No, we are not talking 
about his surprise—to 
say the lea.st—decision 
to be the guest editor of a 
European edition of 
Vogue. The Dalai Lama 
had put his literary skills 
to the test long before 
that, way back in 1976. 
when he wrote his auto¬ 
biography The Lan4(iiid 
My-People and followed 
it up with a couple of spiri¬ 
tual tracts. 


Now, possibly with an 


eye towards honing his 


journalistic skills, the god 


king has accepted The 


Times of India's invita 
tion to have him as a guest 


contributor (though not as 


a regular columnist). 


Aptly enough, the date 


of the publication of his 


nrst piece coincided with 


Gandhiji’s birth anniver 


And it was someth 


ing of a tribute to one 


Mahatma from another. 



His love for music, that 
is. With some help from 
wife Subhalakshmi. As 
Amjad puts it, it was the 
"must precious and inspir¬ 
ing gift" he had ever 
received. 

No, not the part about 
staying up all night, but 
the fact that his wife had 
gut Bhimsen Joshi to 


Pretty 

BABIES 

What would 
a nice girl be 
doing in the red light areas 
of Bombay? 

Priya Dutt, the .second 
daughter of Sunil and Nar- 
gis Dutt, was going one 
better on DrGilada: she 
was studying the pheno¬ 
menon of child 
prostitution. 

The enterprising lady is 
on the verge of directing 
her maiden Hindi feature 
film, Hasina, based on 
that theme, under her 
father’s production ban¬ 
ner. And no doubt, her ear- 































CorMpjied by SHOMA SAhIA 



shower a musical gift of 
ragas on the birthday boy. 
What unfolded as a five- 
hour-long impromptu 
midnight concert on the 
lawns of his house, ended 
up as a friendly reunion. 
Bhimsen Joshi having 
been a close associate of 
Amjad’s father, Ustad 
Hafeez Ali Khan. 



Priya Dull: alM MM VMl 

nest research will help her 
to lend that rare touch of 
authenticity to a Bolly¬ 
wood product. 


Ice-cream, 

LOLLIPOP 
OR RUM? 

Bonded 
labour, sati, 
the English language, the 
caste system and now a 
certain brand of toffee. 

These are high on the 
list of evils Swami 
Agnivesh wants banished 
from the face of the 
earth. 

A Gujarat company has 
been selling sweets to 
kids in the capital which 
have nothing to do with 
the taste of strawberry, 
orange or licorice. What 
they do carry are such for¬ 
bidden flavours as vodka, 
whisky and rum. And 
what is worse, they flaunt 
those flavours in their 
names, n.aking them irre¬ 
sistible to curious young 
tots. 

Not the kind of thing, at | 


He’S got 

IT WRITE 

Another 
year. Ano¬ 
ther Booker Prize. And 
another subcontinental 
winner. Sharing the 
20,0(X)-pound award with 
British novelist Barry 
Unsworth is Michael 
Ondaatje, of mixed 
In'dian-Sinhalese-Dutch 
origin, for his book The 
English Patient. 

Selecting the Booker 
winner has always led to 
m^or rows amongst the 
judges. Last year, one of 
them even resigned. This 
year, the bloody battle to 



SwMil A^lvMh: Jumping Mtb* iMM'wagM 


all, that the swami is pre¬ 
pared to tolerate. 
Agnivesh has, as is his 


ing of such insidious 
confections. 

And he can bank on the 


wont, demanded an imme- active support of .some 
diate ban on the market- pretty scandalised parents. 


decide the winner 
reportedly lasted about 
two hours. And the deci¬ 
sion to award it jointly pro¬ 
ves it must have been a 
pretty heated contest. 
MiciMnI OMUurtJu: nharliM 
thuBooknrPrlM 



The last time the prize 
was shared was in 1974, 
when it was awarded to 
Nadine Gordimer and 
Stanley'Middleton. 

Both Michael Ondaatje 
and Barry Un.sworth— 
quite obviously overcome 
—made very short accept¬ 
ance speeches. 

The central character in 
Ondaatje’s The English 
Patient is a Sikh bomb dis¬ 
posal expert. "He's not a 
token character", says 
Ondaatje, "he is there to 
.show what a large role 
South Asians played in the 
war—a role that was 
very much underplayed." 

Surely, Ondaatje's 
work will clear the 
cobwebs. • 

















The pub culture in 
Bangalore has 
ushered in new social 
habits—some fun, 
some not so funny 


S undowners at sunset and 
nightcaps at midnight. The 
decade that saw pubs sprou¬ 
ting ail over Bangalore aJso 
watched the people of this 
hitherto sleepy little city begin to stay 
awake into the small hours. 

Now, a subtle social change has come 
over the city where cinema hails and cof¬ 
fee shops once dominated the social 
scene, announcing the birth of a whole 
new pastime called ‘pubbing*. Earlier, 
‘going out^ meant sitting in dark movie 
halls or sharing endless ‘bi-two’ cof¬ 
fees. Now, with the invasion of the 
Video, cinema theatres are not so attrac¬ 
tive and bi-two coffee has become a con¬ 
cept of the past. 

Pubs welcome clientele with arms 
full of sales-gimmicks: a soft drink 
would cost you Rs 4 and a mug of beer 
Rs 5. The former did nothing for your 
spirits, the latter bucked them up no end. 
The difference was just a buck and the 
choice was yours. 

. The acceptance that pubs have found 
in this comer of the country is remarka¬ 
ble. The better ones among them have 
family sections, which are markedly abs¬ 
ent in bars, and more often that not, even 
ladies book tables there, preferring the 
new venue for their afternoon kilty part¬ 
ies over their homes. They’re just as safe 
at the pubs, anyway, because at the 
slightest whiff of trouble, there arc boun¬ 
cers to ensure the eviction of undesirable 
elements and the quick return to 
normalcy. 

Pubs have to think ahead in order to 
survive and their targetted clientele are 
therefore the youth. So it comes as no sur¬ 
prise that 70 per cent of the clientele of 
pubs is below 25 years of age and, more 
often than not, they are still in their teens. 

Fears are that an entire generation of 
Bangaloreans is growing up in an 
alcotol-induced haze. And with the con¬ 
cept of pubs spreading to other cities like 
Mysore, Hy(toabad and even New. 
Delhi, what has Ip^pened in Bangalore 
is well worth a stutlSfc 
The continuationW a trend that start¬ 



ed in Bangalore about a decade ago has 
seen the establishment of some hundred 
pubs in the city today. Simultaneously, a 
liberal government policy has also seen 
the number of bars increase to over 
2,000 and the number of wine shops 
hovers around 3,000. This, in a city of 
just four million people, which makesdt 
easily one of the ‘wettest’ cities in the 
country. 

Ahmed and his gang of friends, who 
are in their 12th standard, regularly hang 
out at pubs. They haven’t grown a dec¬ 
ent moustache between them but they 
swagger around at pubs all the same, 
brandishing mugs of beer and cigarettes 
in each hand. "It’s okay to drink 
beer,,vcuir, what’s the big deal?" asks 
.Ahmed laconically. 

Y oungsters ftom conservative fami¬ 
lies, too, where even a whiff of alco¬ 
hol would incur parental wrath, are tak¬ 
ing to ‘pubbing*. Sometimes, they are 
accompanied by girls who look like they 
would at any other time turn up their 
nose-rings at the very mention of 
drinking. 
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For youngsters, many of whom who 
are barely out of college and still far 
from financially independent, drinking 
has become a habit. Like Mohan, a 
20-year-old, who started visiting pubs 
three years ago. "They are nice places to 
hang out at," he says. "In the beginning, 
I used to drink only beer. Later. I got bor¬ 
ed with it and switched to haM liquor." 

Cecilia is another young person for 
whom drinking has bMome the route to 
"relaxation". "1 go out with my friends 
everyday, and it is invariably to a pub," 
she says. Cecilia knows that the habit is 
burning a big hole in her purse but has 
"begun to enjoy drinking everyday". 

At least, Mohan and Cecilia have tou¬ 
ched their 20th birthdays. There are 
many absorbers of the pub culture who 
are not even old enough to vote, let alone 
be served a drink. And yet, many pubs 
encourage these youngsters to form the 
habit. "Schoolchildren who are still in 
their uniforms are served at the pubs," 
complains the deputy commissioner of 
police. Kempaiah, who has raided a num¬ 
ber of pubs. 






R 


Xubshavebrou^ 
drinkiiigoutinta&e open 
in Bangalore. 
also encourage an 
tinnecessaiy habit 
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On their part, pub-owners who suffer¬ 
ed from the raids have all put up boards 
which state that under- ISs are not allow- 
^ to be served. This measure is, 
however, difficult to implement. Ranjit 
Narang, owner of the popular Black 
Cadillac, says: "My clientele consists 70 
per cent of 18-to-2S-year-old8, 20 per 
cent 2S-to-30-year-olds, and the remain¬ 
ing ten per cent are curious oldies." He 
also says that anyone who looks under 
18 is not permitted into his pub unless 
accompanied by elders. But in India, 
where identity cards or driving licences 
are not common, it becomes difficult to 
distinguish between a 16-year-old and 
an 18-year-old. 

There have already been cases where 
‘under-18s’ were caught by the police at 
the pubs, and their parents sent for. 

Drinking has also created a problem 
at some colleges in the city, including 
the prestigious St Joseph’s Arts and Sci¬ 
ences College. Father O’Costa, princi¬ 
pal of the college, is naturally incensed. 
'There are ten pubs around our college 
and it is becoming a serious problem. In 
the afternoons, students go to the pubs 
for a drink. Liquor is available within 
easy reach and it is corrupting the stu¬ 
dents," he complains. 

Father D’Costa says the problems 
being faced now are just the tip of the ice¬ 
berg. For instance, an organisation call¬ 
ed Centre for Research, Education, Ser¬ 
vice and Training (CREST), which 
works as a counselling centre has recor¬ 
ds that reveal the magnitude of the pro¬ 
blems ahead. 

Over the last three years, CREST 
received 360 cases for counselling, of 
which 406 related to alcohol. Of this, 30 
per cent were still in their early 20$. 

Dr Marie Mascarenhas, who heads 
CREST, is of the opinion that those 
under 21 should not be allowed into 
pubs. Father D’Costa goes a step further 
and says that pubs should not be allowed 
to open before 7 pm so that students can¬ 
not go drinking. 

For now, pubs and bars are having a 
busy time progressing from sales gim¬ 
micks to hard-sell. ‘Happy hours’, dur¬ 
ing which time youngsters can avail of 
alcohol at cheaper rates, are becoming 
popular and recently, many of the pubs j 
have introduced pub lunches with which 
a mug of beer comes free. 

And, as Dr Mascarenhas says; "M 
this rate. Bangalore will soon acquire 

another sobriquet: Alcoholic City" • 
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MAID TO WORK 

A school in New Delhi trains young women as domestic help 


T he only women who get paid for 
doing housework are domestic 
maids — the lady of the house has 
to seek wages elsewhere. But since 
housework still has to be done, she is 
these days prepared to shop anywhere 
for someone to keep the domestic show 
ontheroad. 

Including at a school for maids. 
Which is what the Religious of Mary 
Immaculate, a Christian organisation, 
runs at a house next to the South Exten¬ 
sion maiicet in New Delhi and at its 
branch in Punjabi Bagh. 

Started IS years ago, the organisation 
has really come into demand in the past 
few years, its popularity in direct rela¬ 
tion to the growing paucity of reliable 
domestic help. The nuns run a training 
programme for IS days during which 
young village women are familiarised 
with the kind of domestic chores they 
will be expected to do in the urban 
homes in which they are subsequently 
employed. 

And every Monday and Friday, pros¬ 
pective employers come and fill in a 
form listing their individual require¬ 
ments. Some of the maids are 'trained' 
in child care, others in general housekee¬ 
ping, cooking, cleaning and shopping. 

But all this does not come cheap. The 
lowest salary is as much as Rs SSO a 
month. And this is for an untrained girl. 
The trained ones go for as much as Rs 
800 to Rs 1,000—for starters. 

"These people are frightfully expen¬ 
sive," says an employer in one of New 
Delhi’s posher localities, who has 
nevertheless been availing of the organi¬ 
sation’s services for the past nine years. 
"The lowest I have paid is Rs 700, and 
that also for a girl who did not know 
what a gas stove looked like." 

"And they do have their nakhras, 
says a woman executive from ITC. 
"Because they’ve newly arrived from 
villages, having a lot of money goes to 
their heads and they start putting on airs. 
Some of them even dictate the brand of 
shampoo or soap you give them to use." 
And she relates the experience of a 
friend whose maid, in a travesty of the 
spirit of equali^, insisted on using the 
same bathroom as her misuess. She was 
from, returned to where she came 


There have been other complaints as 
well. Such as the explosions of temper 
and the threats of complaining to the 
Sisters at the slightest provocation. And 
while the Sisters are protective of their 
charges, their training of them leaves 
much to be desired. "They barely know 
how to cook the basics, and yet claim to 
be cooks, and charge that price," says a 
housewife. 


the skills imparted. 

Says Uma Aggarwal, a student coun¬ 
sellor and social worker teaching at 
Springdale school, "We want these girls 
to be totally independent. And to move 
up in life." Apart from vocational trai¬ 
ning, educational classes are also held in 
collaboration with a government organi¬ 
sation, Shramic Vidhya Peeth. Uma 
Aggarwal has also started a functional 


TIm maids 
rscsiva 
vocational 
oducatlonas 
wolI.Employora 
complain that 
tlwyputonalrst 
bdttho girts aro 
taught how to 
movoupln Ilfs 


But the Sisters also have a point. "We 
have only IS days to train them, since 
the demand for reliable servants is so 
great. In that time we have to familiarise 
them with a city life and with cooking on 
something more advanced than a kerose¬ 
ne stove. It is not easy,"says Sister Saroj. 

Since the girls speak a little English, 
can answer the telephone or serve at par¬ 
ties, they are snapped up by the embass¬ 
ies whose officers are unlikely to find 
their prices restrictive. Or their list of 
demands unfair. The Sisters insist that 
the girls get a month’s holiday every 
year and that they be given a couple of 
hours off every Sunday to enable them 
to attend church. 

In addition, the organisation also 
requires that the girls return to the Home 
once eveiy week on either a Thursday or 
a Saturday afternoon. For this is when 
it holds the vocational training clas¬ 
ses. Typing (in Hindi), first aid, ^ 
repair of electric home appliances, tailor¬ 
ing and embroidery are among some of I 



literacy programme to educate these 
women in basic Hindi and Maths. And 
the Rotary Club funds classes for the 
school drop-outs. 

Whatever be the charges against them 
— and no one who makes them is will¬ 
ing to be named lest he disqualify for 
their services—the girls remain in great 
demand. They have, after all, a very 
strong point in their favour: they are 
absolutely honest. Employers all agree 
that they are confident of leaving their 
homes and valuables in the chaige of 
these girls and of knowing they will 
come to no hann. With the increase in 
the rate of crimes committed by house¬ 
hold employees, this is no small comfort. 

Natui^ly, with the existipg demand, 
Sister Saroj tells you that people have to 
wait for months before die Sisters can 
come up with a maid and an agreement 
suitable to both parties. 

And the queues at the Religious of 
Mary Immaculate remain long. • 
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♦ he Chimpoo- 
Naghma love 
affair appears 
to have run 
into trouble. 
While the 
Kapoors (Randhir and 
Rishi) were quite happy hav¬ 
ing their kid brother sow his 
wild oats with a sntall-time 
actress, they were less than 
amused with the rumours 
that had it that Naghma was 
all set to be the next Kapoor 
bahu —after she’d made her 
debut as a Kapoor heroine in 
Chimpoo's maiden directori¬ 
al venture. 

Cross-examination reveal¬ 
ed that Chimpoo was, in fact, 
serious about Naghma. And 
that, yes, the couple had 
been talking about marriage, 
if on a tentative basis. 

Ever since then, the let’s- 
get-rid-of-Naghma cam¬ 
paign has begun in earnest, 
though it is not exactly clear 
what Randhir and Rishi are 
objecting to. After all, both 
of them married actresses. 

And if it’s Naghma’s chee¬ 
secake shots they find objec¬ 
tionable, surely Neetu’s ear- 


♦ alking of mar 
riage plans, 
yet another 
Kapoor 
appears to be 
thinking of 

settling down. 

Yes, Karisma KapoOr’s 
affair with Ajay Devgan 
.seems likely to end in matri 
mony, with papa Randhir 
heartily approving of the 
match. But will mama Babi- 
ta allow darling Lolo to 
make the same mistake that 
she did — that of manying 
in haste and repenting at 
leisure? 




ith the flop of 
Radha Ka 
^mSangam, 

seems to be' 
all over for 
the brothers 
Govinda and' Kirti Kumar. 
Not only have they lost their 
credibility in an industry that 
judges you by ydur latest hit, 
or flop, for that matter, but 
have dso fallen quite deeply 
into debt, having borrowed 
heavily from the market. 


Of course, Govinda still 
has a number of releases lin¬ 
ed up, but there’s no saying 
how they will fare at the box- 
office. And even if they do 
fairly good business, it 
seems unlikely that produ¬ 
cers will be queueing up out¬ 
side his door with suitcases 
full of cash, in a hurry. 

And certainly, it will be a 
long time before anyone 
volunteers to hire Kirti’s ser¬ 
vices as director. 


imi and Shan- 
tanu Sheotey 
have become 
proud parents 
of a baby boy. 
And sharing 
the joys of (renewed) parent¬ 
hood with them are Yogeeta 
and Mithun* Chakraborty, 
who have had their second 
son, and are currently cele¬ 
brating his arrival. • 
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Star Plus’ ‘mood’ documontary on Calcutta had tho mandatory IntarvlowMivltliHNrInal Son, 
shots of Ray«ihSOt and Ima^os of a shy Bongall hrido 


Oh, Calcutta! 

For once, the focus of the news shifted from the capital 


■■jUlIPPIIi^ Q Whal IS /exciting, 
/mtiiiating and 

/upcrb*’ 

A’ Zee TV. ol course. 
I It's been three 
weeks since Javed Jat- 
lr<^y • bad puns. As he 
pranced about trailing a microphone at 
the launch party of thi s newest star chan¬ 
nel (which still hasn't come up with a 
logo), the invitees, the usual gaggle of 
Bombay film celebs and their hangers- 
on, showed no interest in playing twenty 
questions. All Zee TV showed us for the 
next two hours was a graceless flurry of 
arms and legs to the accompaniment of 
the top 20 MTV tunes. 

Since then, we’ve had films, film-* 
based specials, films, re-runs of old 
Doordarshan serials and more films. 
The channel still looks like a slicker ver¬ 
sion of Chitrahciar. 

Variety came in the form of an upmar¬ 
ket quiz show called Snakes And 
Ladders. The hosts (a long-legged, short- 
skirted female with heavily gelled hair, 
and a male in a trendy jacket and heavily 
gelled hair) held the select audience — 
and us—enthralled. Framing them was a 
gigantic board dotted with colourful rep- 


I tiles and ladders, and under that was a 
trough of water 

A jolly good time was had by all, w ith 
questions, answers and wisecracks fly¬ 
ing about. But the best was reserved for 
the end- the winner got to climb a ladder, 
and slide down a chute into the water, 
resulting in an almighty splash. 

As she climbed out, dripping wet, 
(fully-clothed, of course), the ho.si went 
into ecstasies. "Love ya guys," he trilled, 
"give them a big hand!" He was clearly 
overcome. 

For once, the focus of the news bulle¬ 



tins shifted, however briefly, to Calcut¬ 
ta. That was because the Prime Minister 
had made a Hying visit there, to lay the 
foundation stone for a new films and tele¬ 
vision institute, and to be on hand for the 
o|>ening of a spanking new bridge The 
information and broadcasting ministers, 
Ajit Panja and Girija Vyas, looked on 
silently as the PM with much waving of 
hands declared that the institute would 
be named after the one and only Satyajit 
Ray 

But ]t was Star Plus which pulled out 
all the stops on nostalgia for Job Char- 
nock's old city with a ‘mood docu’ done 
with unusual feeling. There were the 
mandatory interview-with-Mrinal .Sen, 
old clips of Ray-on-set, and shots of a 
shy Bengali bride. There were also 
whole stretches of the city shot with a 
perceptive eye and surprising concern, 
which brought alive a Calcutta which 
has been a subject of passionate prose 
from its lovers. 

And, in another documentary on the 
making of City of Joy, there was the 
more usual response from a westerner 
on his Calcutta experience. Said Patnek 
Sway/e, "Til be trying to sort it out for 
the rest of my life." • 
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IMAfiES OF DISASTER: the train blown up by suspected Bodo extremists 

Back with a bang 

Bodo militants unleash terror along the north bank of the Brahmaputra 


|; ^ Having successfully 

i.k kied a 4,0(X)-sirong 
uiulcrground force of 
ihc United Liberation 
I ront of Assam 
(ULFA), combating a 
seemingly rag-tag out- 
ASSAM III of about 200 milit- 
ants should have been 
an easy task for the Assam police and Ihc 
army. But after ignoring the activities of 
the Bodo Security Force (BSF) for the 
most part in 1990-91, the state govern¬ 
ment is now faced with a full-fledged 
i nsurgency on the north bank of the Brah¬ 
maputra and parts of lower Assam. 

The BSF demonstrated its striking 
capabilities by killing at least 33 people 
in less than 10 days from 4 October. The 
biggest ca.sualties occurred* in two 
powerful bomb blasts in a passenger 
train on 13 October in which more than 
20 people were killed. The blasts occur- 
ed between the Patildah and Sarbhog sta¬ 
tions on the north-eastern frontier rail¬ 
way, in the Alipurduar-Rangapara 


THE REBELS 


The Bodo Security Force 
(BSF) demonstrated Its 
striking capabilities by 
killing at least 33 people In 
less than 10 days from 4 
October 

The authorities are worried 
over the reported acquisition 
of sophisticated weapons by 
the BSF and Its links with the 
National Socialist Council of 
Nagaland (NSCN) 

The state gevernment has 
appreached the Centre for a 
ban on the BSF and more 
paramilitary forces to 
combat the insurgents 


Passenger. 

Earlier, on 4 October, five Railway 
Protection Force (RPF) personnel were 
gunned down by the Bodo militants in 
two septate incidents in Kokrajhar dis¬ 
trict. A few days later, six people, includ¬ 
ing two women, were killed in the neigh¬ 
bouring Barpela and Bongaigaon dis¬ 
tricts. The militants also managed to 
snatch eight nfles and 190 rounds of 
ammunition from a camp of the Assam 
Forest Protection Force in Kokrajhar. 

At a press conference in Guwahaii on 
11 October, the Assam chief minister, 
Hiteswar Saikia, said that he had per¬ 
suaded the Centre to outlaw the BSF. 
Two days later, when Saikia was touring 
the Kokrajhar district, the train blasts 
took place. 

The BSF has been worrying the state 
government since March this year, 
when it killed six people in a Nepali- 
dominated hamlet, Mora-dDhansiri. It 
was followed by a massacre of eight at 
Golandihabi. near the Udalguri town¬ 
ship. The Golandihabi carnage, which 
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took place just 800 metres away from a 
battalion headquarter of the army, was 
in retaliation to the arrest of a BSF mem¬ 
ber on 1 July. 

The BSF had reasons to hold a grudge 
against the army. Since 24 June, the 
army had launched ‘Operation Aijun* 
against the Bodo militants in Darrang 
and Sonitpur districts. And 

the troops had special permission to per- 
sue the militants even inside neighbour¬ 
ing Bhutan, where the BSF is known to 
have established at least three camps. 
The army operations had pul the organi¬ 
sation in disarray. But slackening the 
action in the past two months has given 
it a much-needed respite and scope to 
launch a renewed offensive. 

The authorities are worried over the 
reported acquisition of sophisticated 
weapons by the BSF. Observers believe 
that the National Socialist Council of 
Nagaland (NSCN), by far the most pot¬ 
ent insurgent group in the north-east, 
may have loaned some weapons to the 
BSF. The Bodo-Naga nexus dates back 
to 1988, when 50 Bodo militants were 
taken to the Kachin hills for training by 
the NSCN. 

Subsequently, NSCN instructors 
have reportedly travelled to the BSF j 
hideouts III Bhutan to impart arms train¬ 
ing to the B(xlo militants. Recently, the 
BSF chainnan, Ranjan Daimary, has 
succeeded in enrolling the BSF as a mem¬ 
ber of the Indo-Burma Revolutionary 
Front (IBRF), which also comprises the 
NSCN, the ULFA and the United Natio¬ 
nalist Liberation Front (UNLF) of 
Manipur. 

Daimary is described by the police 
officials as ruthless and shrewd. A post¬ 
graduate in political science from Shil¬ 
long’s North-Eastern Hill University 
(NEHU), he has modelled his organisa¬ 
tion on the lines of the Vietnamese guer¬ 
rillas. 

In order to finance its activities, the 
outfit has looted huge sums of money 
from different local banks over the past 
two years. It has also kidnapped lea esta¬ 
te managers and claimed huge ransom 
amounts. 

With the recent spurt in violence, the 
state government is likely to press for an 
early ban on the BSF and ask for more 
paramilitary forces. At present, there arc 
54 companies of central forces stationed 
in A.ssam. The stale government wants 
at least 66 more companies to tackle the 
growing insurgency in the North Cachar 
Hills and the plains of lower Assam. • 
NHInA. QddMm/QuwMlmti 


Hmar rebels step up activities along the 
Asmmi^Mimipur border 


I n the ncent past, the araiy in 
Assam been constantiy on tihe 
move. Close on the heels Of Opm* 
tionBajreng came Operatitm lUiino 
against the United Liberation Front 
of Assam (ULFA). Presently, the 
jawans are training their guns on the 
Hmar rebels in an 'eiabmte ctmi- 
paign duistened Operation 
Bloodhound. 

This operation covers a wide area 
comprising the land betwwn the 
Assam-Manipur border and the 
North Cachar Hills. Once dubbed by 
Indira Gandhi as the only oasis of 
‘ pe^ in the troubled north-east, diis 
region has recently turned into a hot 
spot of trouble. 

The National Socialist Council of 
Nagaland (NSCN) and its ally, the 
Hmar People's Convention (HPC), 
have carv^ out a corridor through 
the region to sneak into neighbouring 
Bangladesh, where at least six train¬ 
ing centres for the north-eastern mili¬ 
tants have been set up. The forest 
cover along the foothills of the Barail 
range also provide excellent hideouts 
for the rebds. 

Columns of a crack roountmn divi¬ 
sion, trained in jungle warfare, were 
called out in the area, following the 
abduction four tea garden officials 
by Hmar and Naga guerillas in eariy 
September. Two of the hostages 
were later released in lieu of a hefty 
ransom on die eve of the Pujas, The 
police also received a tip-off that the 
ultras had planned to loot banks in Sil- 
chartowtt. 

The HPC activist$.4iave indulged 
in at least a dozen robberies hi bi^ 
and government offices. During the 
course of a raid in August, the HI|C 
IdUed five. BSF jpurans and a su^. 
inspector. Inqi^or genenti of 
Assam pplioe (op^atiom) EM. 
Rammohm. said: 'Xfntoss iiltQv aie 
flushed outof ihe^Batail range, (here 
will jbe no peace In the ifiatrictft.* 
Aldioui^ many 4rfdte.tea(iBisof 
the five-year^ HPC, indWmng hs 


geneihl secretary Thanglienchhtmg, 
have been captiued, the outfit conti¬ 
nues to be very active. Only 70 of its 
cadres had surrendered following an 
amnesty offer in August 1991. Ano¬ 
ther recent amnesty offer by the 
Mizoram inspecUH' general of police, 
Kulbir Singh, has b^ turned down 




AN01MER NEAMCHE: H^r rebels 

by the rebels. 

The HPC, which has been fighting 
for a "Hmar autonomous state" in 
north Mizoram, has now shifted the 
bulk of its forces to the neighbouring 
Churachandpur area in Manipur and 
the foothills of the Barail. These 
areas serve as launching-pads for 
their forays into north Mizoram. 

The revival of insurgency in Mizo¬ 
ram has proved to be unsettling for 
the Congress(I) government in the 
state. Chief mini.ster Lalthanhawla 
has invited the HPC for a dialogue, of 
course, widi a rider that its cadres 
should eschew violence. But HPC 
president Hmingchhunnung rejected 
the offer. In a statement, he mocked 
Lalthanhawla for posing as a "prince 
of peace", while unleashing "atroci¬ 
ties" on the HPC cadres through the 
Mizoram police. 

To complicate matters further, the 
HPC has lately raked up the issue of 
"Lushai hegemony" over other Mizo 
clans, including Hmars. The light at 
the the tunnel is still a distant 
mhage foriheMizos. • 
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Dangerous game 

Former rebel leader Bijoy Hran^khawl 
threatens to return to the Jungles 


Tripura’s former rebel 
chief Bijoy Kumar 
Mrangkhawl is back 
to his old ways of 
sound and fury, 
though It IS too early 
to sav what it signi¬ 
fies "Unless New 
Delhi honours the pro¬ 
visions ol the tripartite agreement 
with us and eflecis a consiiiuiional 
amendment to reserve three more 
(Assembly) seats for the iribals, we may 
have to burn and bury the accord," 
Hrangkhawl told SiM)a>. It was not an 
empty threat — a mass rally organised 
by his Tripura National Volunteers 
(TNV) in late September was intended 
by thousands of iribals 

"Hrangkhawl is gaining m popularity 
among the state's iribals. who are total¬ 
ly frustrated with the corruption and met- 
fcctiveness of the Tripura lipajaii Juba 



TRIPURA 


SKILFUL MOVE 


P 



Tripura National Volunteers 
(TNV) leader Bijoy 
Hrangkhawl has been 
recently talking about 
burying the 1988 accord if 
three more Assembly seats 
are not reserved for the tribals 


He has also demanded Other 
Backward Caste (OBC) status 
and facilities identical to 
those enjoyed by the 
Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes for 
Tripura’s Muslims 


Samiiy (TUJS)." said an intelligence 
officer on condition of anonymity. 

HrangkhawTs arithmetic for creating 
a power base is beginning to sound bet¬ 
ter than his stiatcgy of guerilla action 
during the TNV\ underground phase. 
In addition to his slam-bang approach to 
win support of the iribals, Hrangk- 
haw'l has begun to cultivate Tripura’s 13 
per cent Muslim population, who leel 
shaky as a result of a growing anii- 
infiliraiion ihclonc by regional and 
nationaUjpposiiion panies 

Hrangkhawl has recenily demanded 
Othei Back waul Caste (OBC) siatus*and 
lacililies identical to those enjoyed by 
the Scheduled (\isies and Scheduled Tri¬ 
bes tor riipina s Muslims In addition 
to TNV’s demaml loi lesersalion of 20 
seats foi inbals— 17 arc alieady icserv- 
ed tor them - he has demanded h\e 
seats loi ihe Muslims 

The r\V chiel does not rule out a 
return,to the jungles When questioned 
about the tormalion ol the National labe- 
ration broiu ol Tripuia (NLFl ) by the 
TW's foiiner \ice-president, Dlianan- 
)oy Reang, he said, "Dhananjoy has for¬ 
med NLb'l and leluined lo the jungles in 
sheei Irustraiion. Iixiiloitation and 
po\eit\ still haunt the iribals in Tnpuia 


Slippery trade 

Police bust a petrol adulteration racket in Bangalore 


Oil has always meant 
big business in 
Bangalore, not only 
because il is an expen¬ 
sive commodity, but 
also bec.iuse it can be 
ea*»jly adulterated 
KARNATAKA And this means mak- 
■■■■■■■■■■" mg big money, and 
making it quick and easy, hor a long 
lime, the lucrative oil trade has been 
under the control of underworld dims, 
who often indulged m bloody clashes 
among themselves 

The city police had long been susjvcl- 
ing that something was wiong w ith the 
petrol used by vehicles, when emission 
tc.sis revealed that the carbon monoxide 
content of exhaust fumes far exceeded 
the permitted levels. The suspicion was 
conlimied when re|x>rts of large-scale 
adulteration reached the police in late 
September. 


Acting on a tip-off that pel;v)I tankers 
coming into the city were being tamper¬ 
ed w lib and oil bunk owners were indulg¬ 


ing in adulteration ol petrol, the police 
I aided a bunk in the lannciy aiea They 
lound that a hydiocarbon soKent was 
being mixed w iih petrol " I he petrol and 
solvent were m equal pioporlion. " said 
the deputy commissioner ol police, 
Kempaiah, who was part ol the iaiding 
team "While petrol costs Rs 18.20 per 
lure, the s^dvent costs |ust Rs 8 a litre 


THE GAMPS UP: emcn with flic < iilpiii\ 
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SOUND AND FURY: Bijox Hnnii^khawl 

and tempers run high." 

Bill Hrangkhuwrs courting the 
Muslims lias more lo do with electoral 
arithmetic than with insurgency He is 
trying lo build a power base among the 
stale's 2.^ percent irihals and 13 percent 


Muslims. He is seeking to exploit the 
growing cleavage between Tripura’s 
majority Bengali Hindu population and 
the minority Bengali Muslims. 

Hrangkhawl has already enlisted the 
support of the powerful Tribal Students 
Federation, the student front of the 
FLiJS. He has set up a coordination com¬ 
mittee ol the TNV and Muslim leaders. 
The rebel leader is also seeking some 
power base among the lower Hindu 
castes in Tripura's Bengali population. 
A decision to give such people TNV 
membership was recently taken by the 
organisation's executive committee. 

As polls to Tripura's 60-member 
Assembly approach, Hrangkhawl, who 
had leli his imprint on the last elections 
by unleashing terror, is preparing lo Ilex 
his muscles again. "If the Congre.s.s(I) is 
trying to exploit the divisions amongst 
the trihals by playing up the TNV again¬ 
st the TUJS, Hrangkhawl is trying to 
exploit the cleavage amongst the stale’s 
majority Bengali populace by wooing 
Muslims and lower castes," said a senior 
intelligence official. 

The question is: what price will 
Tripura pay lor this dangerous electo¬ 
ral game 9 • 

Jayanta Bhattacharya/Agartala 


The profit margin is over one hundred 
percent," he said. 

The police had sent samples collected 
from all the 124 bunks m the city to the 
forensic depanment. All ol the five sam- 


FUEL ALARM 



The police raided a petrol 
bunk In late September and 
found that a hydrocarbon 
solvent was being mixed with 
petrol 

The discovery alarmed the 
oil companies, who held a 
meeting after the raid to 
discuss measures to prevent 
adulteration 

An association of the petrol 
bunk owners protested the 
police action and threatened 
to go on strike 


pies tested so far have been found to be 
adulterated. What is alarming is that 
such large-scale adulteration is not 
restricted to Bangalore. The lankercarry- 
ing the solvent was en route from 
Madras to Bombay The pc^Iicc suspect 
that such adulteration must be taking 
place in other cities too. 

The police team’s success in unearth¬ 
ing the racket has alarmed the oil compa¬ 
nies A meeting of the oil companies 
held after the raid discussed how to prev¬ 
ent adulteration not just in Bangalore, 
but all over the country. A committee, 
headed by the commissioner of police, 
P. Chandulal, has been formed lo plug 
the loopholes and keep regular checks 
on the bunks. 

But the stringent action by the police 
has irked some ol the petrol bunk 
owners in the city. One of their associa¬ 
tions even threatened to go on strike. 
Chandulal, however, said: "No one has 
taken their threat seriously. If they go 
ahead with their plans, the consumers 
will pounce upon them." And so far, 
public reaction to the police action has 
been favourable. • 

Qaurl Lankmah/Bangakna 


H BANQARAPPA'S OFFENSIVE 

Karnataka chief minister Bangarap- 
pa's desperation is showing. On the 
brink of being sacked, the CM seems 
to have made it a point to clip the 
wings of his rivals before leaving. 
Sometime back, Bangarappa took 
away the education portfolio from the 
chief dissident, Veerappa Moily. 

Now, he has divested Azeez Sait, ano¬ 
ther rebel minister, of the transport 
portfolio. 

Of course, the chief minister had 
enough reasons to sack Sait. The tran¬ 
sport minister is said to have warned 
regional transport ofTiciais that dis¬ 
ciplinary action would be taken again¬ 
st those mobilising private vehicles to 
bring in crowds to celebrate two years 
of the Bangarappa ministry. 

■ TIGERS ON THE PROWL 

The bloody civil 
war in Sri Lanka 
continues unaba¬ 
ted. Recently, the 
island nation’s 
north-central area 
witnessed one of 
the worst spurts of 
violence, when 
LTTE militants 
massacred more 
than 173 civilians 
and ii^ured many 
more in a pre¬ 
dawn attack on 
four villages. 

For some time 
now, the Tamil 

Tigers had been targeting Muslims, 
who, they felt were siding with the 
government troops. Predictably, the 
majority of those killed or ii\jur^ 
were Muslims. 


■ TESTtNOTIME 

For quite sometime now, Zimbabwe 
has been playing in international 
cricket, but when the country played 
its first Test match against India on 18 
October, it created a sporting history 
of sorts. And one more country was 
included among the Test-playing 
nations. 

The fact that during the match 
renowned umpire Dickie Bird will be 
the first "internationally-sponsored 
umpire", Ls yet another lankmark in 
the history of world cricket. 
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Holy smokes! 


Three politicians are linked to (haras smugglers 


For charas smugglers 
in Madhya Pradesh, 
name-dropping seems 
lo be the thing to do 
And when they men¬ 
tion. their links 
MADHYA with political leaders 
Congressmen 
Ra)endra Tiwari, the 
general secretary of the Pradesh 
Congress Committee (PCC), and Sub¬ 
hash Dhuppad, a member of the All 
India Congress Committee (AlCC) as 
well as Janata Dal Ml-A Tamn Prasad 


Chatierjec, then trouble looms ahead. 
The first two are close to the Union mini¬ 
ster of water resources, V.C. Shukla. 

Three smugglers had been arrested by 
the police and charas worth Rs two crore 
sei/cd. In the presence of the superinten¬ 
dent of police (SP), the three told a.sscm- 
bled newspersons of their friendship 
with the poliucians Naturally, such an 
unsavouiy iisscKiation did not sit \oo 
well with the three named, and they pro¬ 
mptly refuted the smugglers’ statements. 

Chief minister Sunderlal Patwa order¬ 
ed that the smugglers’ statements be veri- 




HO CmMEHtS: V.C Shukla 

Tied. At the same time, Shukla, who hap¬ 
pened lo be visiting ftaipur, summoned 
the SP for discussions. The SP was duly 
apologetic for allowing Congressmen to 


Of sons and fattiers 


Afaulana Azad's heirs squabble over his legacy 

A S is common with the Govern- I Hussain Khan, son of 
menlofindia. it look a little time sisters daughter, to r 


A s is common with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, it look a little time 
— 34 years to be precise—to decide 
that Maulana Abut Kalam Azad 
actually deserved the Bharat Ratna. 
The Maulana died in February 1958, 
and the award was given to him post¬ 
humously on 23 January, 1992. 

Apart from the usual criticism in a 
section of the press, which saw little 
justification for such a delayed 
honour, the award kicked off other 
controversies as well. Foremost 
among them was the large number of 
people who wanted to receive the 
Bharat Ratna by claiming to be Mau¬ 
lana Azad* s relatives. Given the situa¬ 
tion, the Centre launched a hunt to 
trace the Maulana’s closest kins. 
This led the officials to Calcutta, 
where Nooruddin Ahmed, the only 
son of Azad’s brother, lived. Being 
the closest surviving relative of Mau¬ 
lana Azad, the government duly invit¬ 
ed him to come to Delhi to receive 
the Bharat Ratna on behalf of the late 
Maulana* 

But Nooruddin, who lived with 
bis first cousin, Abdus Salim, in 
Bright Street, Calcutta, sent a reply 
he would not be able to 
malop to the ceremony due to ill 
Ihealth instead, authorised Baqar 


Hussain Khan, son of Maulana’s 
si.ster s daughter, to receive it. 
However, this request was turned 
down by the government. Hence, the 
Bharat Ratna award, consisting of a 
medal and a sanad (President’s certi¬ 
ficate) was despatched by registered 
post to Nooruddin in June, this year. 

It was at this juncture that a more 
unseemly controversy cropped up. A 
Delhi-based school teacher, Firoz 


Bakht, claimed that he was Noorud¬ 
din’s son and after the latter’s death 
in September, he came out with a 
startling allegation. Firoz accused 
the cousins with whom Nooruddin 
was living in Calcutta — the referen¬ 
ce was to Abdus Salim and his family 
— of trying to smuggle out Maulana 
Azad's manuscripts and papers 
which were in Nooruddin’s 
possession. 

With Nooruddin dead, it was left 
to Abdus Salim to defend himself. 
Tiroz Bakht is a cheat. He is not Noo¬ 
ruddin’s .son, simply because Noo¬ 
ruddin was a bachelor," Salim told 
Sunday. He even had documentary 



UNSEEMLY CONTROVERSY: Salim displays the Bharat Ratna: 
(inset) the invitation sent to Nooruddin by the Government of India 
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get involved in the mess. 

However, political observers believe 
that the meeting was all a part of an elabo¬ 
rate cover-up that will culminate in the 
SP being transferred. The smugglers 
had. after all. claimed that they had been 
used by the politicos to gather crowds 


for assorted rallies and meetings, as well 
as to greet VIPs (like Shukla) when they 
visited Raipur. 

Chatterjee, despite being a Janata Dal 
MLA, is believed to be pro-BJP. He chal¬ 
lenged the superintendent to prosecute 
him. if indeed, what the smugglers had 
stated was true. If verification was not 
carried out, and soon, he threatened to 
go on an indefinite hunger strike. The 
SP. in a written reply, said that Chatter- 
jee's name was not mentioned. 

But it is Shukla who is facing the 
criticism. His meeting with the 

SP and his refusal to comment on what 
was said, has given credence to the fact 
that he is out to protect state Congressm¬ 
en linked to unscrupulous elements. 

Certainly an image that the party 
would love to dispen.se with. • 

M.V.ia$0r/IMpur 


proof to substantiate his statement. 
Nooruddin had apparently written an 
article in the Bombay paper. Cur¬ 
rent, on 13 August, 1988. Jn it he had 
stated emphatically, "He (Firoz 
Bakht) has been frantically publicis¬ 
ing him.self as my son by circulating 
false stories of my so-called secret 
marriage with his late mother, Nazuk 
Jahan...I emphatically deny and 
denounce this allegation...This i$ 
concocted with the motive of black¬ 
mailing me...Thc idea is, perhaps, to 
take advantage of my close relation¬ 
ship to a celebrity." 

According to Salim and his 
daughter Nahid, Firoz had come to 



meet Nooruddin in 1988 and introdvi- 
ced himself as the editor of an Unfu 
magazine. "Apparently, he wanted to 
write a book on Mauiana Habibol 
Rehman Ludhianvi and wanted 
information from Nooruddin," Salim 
said. "But actually he knew that 
around that time — 30 years rfter 
Maulana’s death — 30 pages of llw 
Maulana’s book, India Wins 
Freedom, was to be published. So he 
came basically for the royalty diare," 
he added. "Having failed, he went 
back to Delhi and started playing 
dirty," quipped Nahid. 

Shim’s family is also angry with 
Firoz for spreading stories of how the 
government actually insulted the 
memory of Mauiana Azad by send¬ 
ing the Bharat Ratha award to him by 
post. "This is not true," said Salim, 
arguing that the authorities did their 
best to ensure Nooniddin's presence 
in Delhi. "They even agreed to fly 
him down to the capital in a specif 
plane," Salim informed. 

But Salim and his family were 
ignorant about die secret 
manuscripts that Nooruddin was sup¬ 
posed to be possessing. "Noorudt^ 
never had anything of the kind. All 
the papers of the Mauiana were auc¬ 
tion^ off after his death in 1958,’* 
SaKm claimed. 

Whatever be the truth, perhaps the 
government would do better by 
investigating the claims and counter¬ 
claims of both the parties. • 


■ LEAVMfilllAIIIIFF 

Pargat Singh, who 
led the Indian 
hockey squad to a 
disaster in the Bar¬ 
celona Olympics, 
seems to have 
made up his mind 
for good. He 
announced his reti¬ 
rement a few days 
back, and 
said that he would not come back to 
competitive hockey under any circum¬ 
stances. Pargat's sole regret was that 
his dream of leading India to a victory 
in an international tournament remai¬ 
ned unnilfllled. 

■ WHERE EAULES DARE 

This week ten tourists at the Shivalik 
Hills lived through 46 nightmarish 
hours when they were trapped in a 
cable car in mid-air. The short ride 
was suddenly terminated in mid-air 
when some cable wires snapped, hurt¬ 
ling the car down a precipice and fling¬ 
ing its driver to his death. The trapp¬ 
ed tourists spent nearly two days insi¬ 
de the car until they were air-lifted by 
a Joint army-airforce rescue mission. 


■ UmiTS, CAMERA, ACTIORI 




Rao laying the foundation stone 


When Prime Minister P. V. Narnsim- 
ha Rao laid the foundation stone of a 
Aim and television institute in Calcut¬ 
ta recently, he had answered the 
prayers of many people of the metro¬ 
polis. To be nam^ after the renewed 
filmmaker, Satyajit Ray, the institute, 
expected to be ftiliy operational by 
19%-97, will be modelled on the lines 
of the FTll, Pune, it is likely to be aftl- 
liated to Calcutta University by the 
year 1993-94 and will offer ten post¬ 
graduate courses to 114 students. 
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God or fra ud? 

A self-styled "faith-healer" takes Calcutta hy storm 



lie came, he saw and 
he was forced lo leave 
V the country disgusted 

t Last week, the major 

dailies of Calcutta car 
nc'd full-page ads 
announcing the am 
WEST BENGAL val of one Morris 
Cerullo. a self-styled 
"faith-healer", riie huge advertisements 
went on to declare that Cerullo would be 
conducting a "miracle ciusade" in the 
metropolis on Thursday. If) October, to 
cure the sick and the needy. There was 
only one qiialilication for the partici¬ 
pants. faith in Ci(xi’s powers. 

Predictably enough, the crowds start¬ 
ed trickling into Park Circus Maidan, the 
venue of the mass meeting, from the 
afternoon of I !S October. And by the eve¬ 
ning, there was a virtual deluge of 
people. There were the hopefuls, the 
sceptics and the curious. All waiting 
with baled breath for the prayers to 
begin that would cure the blind, the deaf, 
he mule and the crippled. 

L But soon after Cerullo, nattily dressed 
• a pm sinpe suit, had said the lirst 



AT THE PRAYERS: {above} Morris 
Cerullo: and, the crowds 
participating in the session 

prayer and delivered a sermon, all hell 
broke loose. The first prayer was meant 
tt> heal the deaf. And sure enough, as the 
prasci ended, the "cured" people procee¬ 
ded lo ihc dais lo participate in a conver¬ 
sation lo pio\e that they had indeed been 
hcalcil 

I hc c>mcs had held back until then. 
And as this ritual prayer ended, they 
rushed towards the platform to verify 


the truth for themselves. Later, they clai¬ 
med that the whole thing was a hoax and 
demanded that Morris go back 
immediately. 

As the situation took an ugly turn, the 
police intervened, whisked Ceruflo 
away and lathi-charged the mob. Those 
wailing for the subsequent prayers 
were disappointed at not having got the 
chance lo test their luck. But there were 
also those among the deaf who w'eren'i 
cured. Their hopes were shattered, and 
they bitterly cpmplamed to journalists 
that It was "all nonsense". • 

riie faithfuls, however, have a differ¬ 
ent explanation, 'fhes claim that the 
basic premise of such cures was that the 
person should have^aith in God. A lady, 
impaired m her lelt car, said that she 
could now hear with both cars But 
Hasan, a rickshaw-puller, said he had 
spent the entire evening wailing for the 
prayers to cure him. Yes, he did say his 
prayers faithlully, but no. nothing chang¬ 
ed after that. 

In keeping with the general scepti¬ 
cism. the police, loo. are inclined to 
believe that Cerullo had pulled a fast one 
on the people Bui, they are "still iinesii- 
gatmg" the matter 

Apart from the sceptics and the faith¬ 
ful, there w'as a third group which had tur- 
nc’d up out of shcei curioshy And they 
are divided m their opinions While A. 
Chakraborly, an employee a reputed 
ad agency, claims iliat she had seen a 
child lake off her hearing aid after the 
prayers, P Bagchi. a university student, 
however, says he did not witness anyth¬ 
ing of the sort 

'However, what is disturbing is the 
lacl that a prayei mcclmg should be dis¬ 
rupted. The organisers. Last India 
School of Ministry on Lvangelism, feci 
that this has been a slur on the city's secu¬ 
lar credentials. Says G Rufus, the btain 
behind Ccrullo's ad campaign in Calcut¬ 
ta dailies and who had also attended the 
meeting. "If the Talionalisls' had the 
intention of really finding out whether 
the entire show was a hoax, they could 
have wailed until the prayer session was 
over." 

Meanwhile, the police arrested two 
members of the organising body on char¬ 
ges of cheating. This after Morris Cerul¬ 
lo left India for his next stop: China. The 
cops have also sent messages to various 
parts of the country lo ensure that the 
‘miracle man’ is not allowed to enter the 
country in the future. • 

Pumima Dutta/Caleutta 
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Courting attention 

V.P. Singh and Mulayam Singh Yadav are arrested 
following afarmers'agitation in Ramkola 


The spotlight first fell 
on Ramkola. in Deo- 
na district of eastern 
Uttar Pradesh, on 10 
September. On that 
day, four farmers, agi- 
UTTAR tating agafnst the non- 

PRADESH payment of sugarcane 

’arrears, fell to police 
bullets. Exactly a month later, what had 
the national media scrambling to get to 
this remote location was the arrest of for¬ 
mer Prime Minister Vishwanath Prdtap 
Singh, who was protesting in favour of 
the farmers* demands. 

Former UP chief minister Mulayam 
Singh Yadav had already been taken 
into custody the day before. This group 
of VIP agitators was led by the Bharati¬ 
ya Kisan Union (BKU) supremo, 
Mahendra Singh Tikail, who first drew 
attention to the issue. 

However, it isn’t only Yadav and 



ADVOCATING A CAUSE: V,P. Sin^h 

Singh who are jumping into the fanners’ 
bandwagon. The Congress is not lagg¬ 
ing far behind. It held a massive rally on 
25 September and announced ex-gratia 
payments of Rs one lakh each to the 
dependents of those killed in police 
firing, and proposed to launch a state¬ 
wide agitation to highlight the ’’callous 
attitude ’ of the BJP government towar¬ 
ds the farming community. Senior 
leaders of the Janata Dal,io<^ have held 
public meetings in Ramkola, while 
those belonging to other political parlies 


also seem to be making a beeline for this 
otherwise quiet town.. 

Interestingly, the problem of sugarca¬ 
ne dues is not new. Successive govern¬ 
ments have failed to deal effectively 
with the issue. The gross outstanding 
amount on the part of private C(X)pera- 
tivcs and cenain public sector mills total 
up to about Rs 203 crore. 

Like many other sugar mills in the 
state, the Gangeshwar Punjab Chini 
Mill (popularly known as Ramkola 
Sugar Mill) had been defaulting in clear¬ 
ing the dues o! farmers. This provoked 
an all-party dhanui outside the mill on 5 
August. Resulting m a promi.se from the 
milf-owners that all unpaid amounts for 
sugarcane purchased until the month of 
I January. 1002. would be cleared by 20 
[ August, ihis year. 

I Later, when the police arrested and 
I attempted to take the leaders of the far- 
I mers to the district headquarters at Dco- 
ria. It provoked mob lury. Which the poi- 
lice retaliated with lathi charge, tear gas 
and ultimately, firing - killing 

four larmcrs 

rhe matter would have died its natu¬ 
ral death had the Congress not staged 
the rail) on 25 September. Led by 
Narayan Dutt Tiwari. the rally was 
addressed by two central ministers. 
Rajesh Pilot and Balram Singh Yadav, 
us well as important state ministers, 
including the CLP leader Pmmod Tiwa¬ 
ri. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav followed .suit 
by resorting to a jail hharo programme 
which continued until 9 October when 
he was arrested and thrown into Varana¬ 
si Central Jail. The former Prime Mini¬ 
ster then arrived on the .scene and staged 
a protest march which eventually culmi-* 
nated in his arrest. He was kept in custo¬ 
dy at the Fatcgarh jail. However, both 
the leaders, as well as Tikail, were releas¬ 
ed on 14 October. 

While the furore over the recent far- 
mcrs’agilation is on the wane, it is obvi¬ 
ous that the Ramkola incident will conti¬ 
nue to figure in the political agenda of 
most Opposition parties in Uttar 
Pradesh as a counter lorce to the BJP's 
Ram Mandir issue. • 

Smrmt Pradhmn/Lucknow 


■ FURTHIQWITHBUU 

If BUuPatnaikis 
your boss, be rest 
assured that he will 
stand by you in any 
crisis. Take the 
example of Damo- 
dar Rout, a mini¬ 
ster in the Orissa 
Cabinet, who was 
accused of molest- 

RiiiiPatnaik Ing tribal leader 

BIIU KainaiK BasantI Bara. Rout 

later admitted that he did "touch" 
her. But the real surprise came when 
Patnaik, instead of firing his minister, 
defended him saying that "Rout has 
behaved like a man. He flirted with a 
girl and did not fiddle with boys. So 
what if he touched her?" 

■ MOVING STATISTICS 

Frightening statistics indeed! In a 
seminar held in New Delhi recently, 
the National Commission for Women 
has revealed disturbing facts relating 
to child rape. The findings reveal a 
direct link between such criminal ten¬ 
dencies and the violence and sex depic¬ 
ted in Hindi films. The seminar, the 
first to be held by the commission 
since its formation, also discussed the 
implications of sexual assault on the 
physical and mental health of a child. 

■ CUP OF WOE 



Tea garden workers _ 

Subash Ghisingh, the hero of the hills, 
better take note of this. A study by Dr 
Sharit Kumar Bhowmik, a sociologist 
at Delhi University, has revealed the 
startling fact that tea garden labou¬ 
rers are the lowest paid workers in the 
organi.sed sector. And, that only the 
plantation industry has the "dubious 
distinction" of legally permitting 
child labour. Tea gardens in Assam 
and West Bengal employ the largest 
number of children. 


Compiled by the Sunday Newsdesk 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 

V. QANGAOHAR 



Despite the 
generally-favourable 
media reaction to 
the choice of the 
team, the selection 
process had its own 
distinct flavour, 
particularly with the 
new chairman G.R. 
Vishwanath, 
holidaying in 
Guyana at the time 
of his selection 


Nothing above 
Board 

The media should highlight the murky politics of 
Indian cricket*s governing body 


The Azharuddin-led 
Indian cricket team 
has landed in Harare, 
Zimbabwe, on its way 
to South Africa. Des¬ 
pite the generally 
favourable media 
reaction to the choice of the team, the 
selection process had its own distinct fla¬ 
vour. particularly with the new chair¬ 
man <3.R. Vishwanath, holidaying in 
Guyana at the time of his selection. 

Unfortunately, media coverage and 
reactions to the Pune happenings were 
rather muted. This is perhaps because 
the Board of Cricket Control in India 
(BCCI) president. Madhavrao Scindia is 
a media favourite. Before the meeting, 
every newspaper had confidently predic¬ 
ted that S. Venkataraghavan from Tamil 
Nadu would be the new chairman of the 


selectors. Was there a dogfight among 
the southern states wheh decided the 
issue in favour of Vishwanath? Why 
was Sunil Gavaskar hovering around in 
Pune, opening the innings with Scindia 
in an exhibition match? Did this have 
anything to do with the resurrection of 
Vishwanath? How did less- 
than-articulate Ajit Wadekar get the nod 
as the cricket manager to South Africa'^ 
It was certain that several deals had been 
struck and I looked around in vain for 
the details in any of the newspapers. 

But there were no answers. Did Vish¬ 
wanath know that he would be the next 
chainnan? If so, why did he push off to 
distant Guyana? When the Irani Trophy 
match began in Delhi, the chairman was 
still in Guyana. Three of the five selec¬ 
tors had no Test experience. The new 
entrant from West Zone, Aunshuman 


Gaekwad, as everyone knew, owed his 
infrequent appearances m the Indian 
team, more to his family name than any 
real talent. So now we have one prince 
as the BCCI president, another (Dungar- 
pur Maharaja) pulling strings from 
behind and a third (Gaekwad) as the 
dominating member of the selection 
committee. Vi shy, of course, is a nice 
guy who can be handled more easily 
than the haughty, independent Venkat. 

As in national politics, our cricket is 
also full of intrigues. One wishes that the 
media spent some time and energy in 
investigating the murky affairs of the 
Board and its players. But what goes by 
the name of cricket reporting is a lot of 
hot air, interspersed with puff pieces on 
certain favourites from each zone. If 
national selectors and Board members 
always think in terms of regional issues, 
the media are no better. F.ven in the 
1960s, leading cricket correspondent 
K.N. Prabhu of The Times of India kept 
on plugging for Venkataraghavan over 
that master spinner, Erappali Prasanna. 
Today, for southern newspapers, no 
national team can be complete without 
Srikkanth and W.V. Raman. The 
northern clique would not be satisfied 
without proportionate representation of 
its Mishras. Sharmas and Singhs. The 
Telegraph from Calcutta often beat its 
breast for the inclusion of Arun Lai and 
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tavleen Singh’s dislike for the 
Gandhis Is no secret and It 
comes through clearly In her 
write-up on Sonia Gandhi’s 
book on her late husband. 
According to Tavleen, Sonia’s 
- statement, "In 1989, once 
again the right and left parties 
...formed an electoral platform 
with one aim: removal of 
Rajiv", reflected her 
"arrogance" 



then Saurav Ganguly, who, in a rare 
appearance in a one-day international in 
Australia, was as mobile as a figure in 
Madame Tussaud’s. The West Zone scri¬ 
bes are the worst. For years, Sunil 
Gavaskar had more chamchas in the 
media than Harshad Mehta’s friends in 
various hanks. 

No wonder, Board officials and some 
of the players have been able to get away 
with murder. The selection committee 
politics are the murkiest but there had 
never been a call from the media that the 
selection process should be completely 
divorced from Board politics. Players 
are no saints, but some of the Board offi¬ 
cials are worse. Men like Dungarpur 
who had destroyed Indian cricket with 
their personal antagonism towards 
certain players and foolhardy notions of 
the Team of the 1990s* were often pro¬ 
jected as saviours of the same. How 
many papers reported the fact that 
Dungarpur accompanied the cricket 
team for masala matches to Dubai and 
Muscat where some of the players play¬ 
ed cricket in fancy dress? 

Colonial hangover 

Again on the issue of sports, I was 
told that some of the Indian reporters 
who covered the India vs Britain Davis 
Cup tie in Delhi were ultra respectful 
and full of awe for the British Journalists I 


who were in the press box. John Parsons 
of The Daily Telegraph was besieged 
for autographs and ‘advice*. Some of the 
Indians ran around fetching soft drinks 
and mineral water for their gora collea¬ 
gues. Once they return to their native 
soil, the Brits arc sure to say rude things 
about everything Indian, including the 
servile scribes. 

But then, we are always fa scinated by 
the fair skin and the West. Our leading 
journalists, writing as ‘stringers' for 
foreign publications, often denounce 
everything Indian for a few dollars. Our 
major newspapers are thrilled to carry 
articles by pen-pushers from the West. 
When Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 
visited France recently, The Times of 
India London correspondent who 
covered the visit, filled columns and 
columns with what Le Monde and Le 
Figaro had to say about India and its 
Prime Minister. Excerpts from inter¬ 
views with Rao were carried in great 
detail. Of course, Indian correspondents 
had asked the same questions many 
times. Rao made one statement ("I don’t 
think Hindu extremism exists in India") 
which would have been challenged by 
any Indian reporter. The Times, had to 
fill up space thus because its editor (who 
regards his job as the second-most 
important in the country) has a soft cor¬ 
ner for France. More to the point, the 


French papers had quoted him and 
wasn’t that a great honour? 


Picking on Sonia 


Senior columnist A.J. Nanporia 
makes a valid point when he touches 
upon critical comments from writers 
who have nothing but dislike for the 
Gandhi-Nehru family. Tavleen Singh’s 
dislike for the Gandhis is no secret and it 
comes through clearly in her write-up on 
Sdhia Gandhi’s book on her late hus¬ 
band. When Soma Gandhi makes a 
matter-of-fact statement "In 1989, once 
again the right and left wing parlies join¬ 
ed forces...together they formed an elec¬ 
toral platform with one aim: Removal of 
Rajiv", it is a fact that no one can deny. 
But according to Tavleen Singh, it reflec¬ 
ted Sonia’s ‘Arrogance*. Writes Nanpo¬ 
ria: "Sonia has simply staled what happe¬ 
ned in 1989 and nowhere suggests that it 
isn't the business of the Opposition to 
oppose. Various forces did gang up to 
destroy Rajiv and remove Indira Gan¬ 
dhi. Why should so many hackles be rai¬ 
sed by whatever the Nehru-Gandhi fami¬ 
ly does or says? And why blame them 
for arrogance and presumption when the 
entire country and the political system 
placed them where they have been for 
many decades?" This naturally raises 
the question, who is really arrogant? 

Another great defender of press free¬ 
dom, Vinod Mehta of The Pioneer 
wrote that he did not mind the book but 
his dislike for Sonia Gandhi remained 
the same. Poor, poor Sonia. To be dislik¬ 
ed by the likes of Vinod Mehta must be 
really heart-breaking. 


That smarts! 


Madhav Gadkari, who recently retir¬ 
ed as the editor of the Marathi paper 
Lolsatta has these comments on modem 
jv>< alism: "Journalists should be paid 
well hut what about their education? The 
Times of India published that Shivaji 
was a 10th-century leader; one Marathi 
paper wrote about the bugging of tele¬ 
phones, that there were bedbugs in the 
room. In Gomantak, Vijaya Mehta was 
referred to as Vijay Mehta and Pearl 
Buck as a man. Where general know¬ 
ledge is concered, journalists rank the 
lowest" (The Independent) 

How true. And shouldn’t journalists 
learn the meaning of the word, 
arrogant? • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 



The seeing eye 

■ At last a Union govern¬ 
ment project that looks both 
Nvorthwhile and viable. 
Namely, the launching of u 
countrywide satellite image 
survey to study socio¬ 
economic conditions and to 
devise a suitable action plan 
for the eradication of 
poverty. The project work 
has been entrusted to the 
department of space. 
Government of India. 

The main object of the pro¬ 
ject IS to develop appropriate 
software programmes to ass¬ 
ist in planning decisions. 

The other objects include the 
promotion of animal hus¬ 
bandry, daii-y development, 
fisheries and poultry', 
industrial growth, environ¬ 
mental security and improve¬ 
ment of transportation and 
communication 

The government also has 
plannmg-goals for the time 
during which the satellite sur¬ 
vey IS on in a district. It aims 
to provide for basic needs of 
the people, as in food, water, 
fuel and icKldei 

Chandrapur distncl m 


Maharashtra has been the 
lucky first to be selected for 
the survey. The International 
Finance for Agriculture 
Development (IFAD), a 
United Nations agency hous¬ 
ed m Rome, has already 
accepted the selection of 
Chandrapur, tor which it 
will provide both technical 
help and financial assistance 
to the tune of Rs 100 crore. 

And joining hands with 


the government project will 
be voluntary agencies of dif¬ 
ferent states who are already 
helping out in targetting 
groups who qualify most for 
benefits under the project. 

Highfliers 

■ For those of you aeros- 
poris enthusiasts everywhe¬ 
re who can’t immediately 
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Saddam Hussein 
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reach for the skies, a publica¬ 
tion brought out by Federa¬ 
tion Aeronautique Internatio¬ 
nale (FAI), the Paris-based 
world acrosporls organisa¬ 
tion, .should hold you till 
then. The 

htemational is being publi¬ 
shed from Delhi by AtuI 
Dev, who is also the editor- 
in-chief. and is probably the 
first such venture by an 
Indian. 

The magazine covers a 
fair proportion of FAI news, 
world or other champion¬ 
ship reports, equipment 
news, world records of the 
previous quarter, personal 
anecdotes, personality profi¬ 
les and even human interest 
.stv>nes. A/r5porrv 
International also invites 
small snippets and newsy 
items from pilots who wish 
to write about their personal 
experiences. Picture contri¬ 
butions are also encouraged. 

Going by the first few 
issues of Air Sports, the 
publication should provide 
high-fliers with some excit¬ 
ing reading. 



AHMEDABAD: How many 
limes have you lost your umbrel¬ 
la in a bus'^ If you arc like the 
rest of us, the answer to ihal 
should be ‘pkniy*. And it isn’t 
only umbrellas that wc lose: wal¬ 
lets, sweaters, books and bags 
arc some other items that master 
Ihe trick of vanishing. Anyone 
looking for consolation will 
find it in a recent report which 
stales that the Bhuj division of 
the Slate Transport Corporation 
(STC) of Ahmcdabad, Gujarat, 
has earned the dubious distinc¬ 
tion of having the largest num¬ 
ber of forgetful pas.scngers in 
the state. Researchers have done 
a thorough job of if. They have discovered that, for the last 
eight consecutive years, the cases of passengers leaving 
their stuff in STC buses has been highest in this division. 
This year loo, Bhuj has maintained its record. Of the total 
6,7(X) such ca.scs in the state, 1,700 took place on Bhuj 
buses. The articles together amounted to the equivalent of 



Rs 12.5 lakh. 
Ahmedabad) 


The Times Of India (H.P. Shah. 


RAIPUR: We’ve grown u.sed to the incidence of women 
being abused and exploited by their husbands. Now, it 
looks like we’re going to see a reversal of roles. These 
days, husbands complain ot being as much harassed as 
their spouses. Or so it would seem fh)m an organisation by 
the name of Pali Pidit Sangh, which is made up of male vic- 
tims who have banded together against a sex they clear con¬ 
sider to have got very uppity. The organisation demands 
that Doordarshan stop telecasting programmes which 
incite women against their husbands, and urges the scrapp¬ 
ing of Section 468(A) of the IPC which bans the giving of 
dowry in marriages.— The Telegraph (D.J. Patro, 
Bhubaneswar) 

BOMBAY: Only the other day it was reported that the Indi¬ 
an Postal Service took six long months to deliver a letter 
from one village of Puri. Bhubaneswar, to another. But 
that’s all old hat and nothing unusual. What excites atten¬ 
tion is the news that the country’s first mechanised mail 
sorting offipe, soon to be installed at Santa Cruz airport, 
hopCvS to mike a beginning to the end of all that. — The 
Telegraph 
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KUSUMBHANDARI 


BEGINNING 25 OCTOBER 1992 


ARIES 


(21 March‘20 April) 

C ooperation is the key lo 
the week. Everyone will 
be agreeing with you; even 
opponents might acquiesce 
with you to a certain extent. 
Artists will be having a 
tough time. The health of 
your spouse might be cause 
for concern Atieru! 
immediately to your most 
pressing problems 

TAURUS 


(21 Apfil-20 Ma\) 

H eated arguments with 
near and dear ones are a 
distinct possibility. 
Differences with a close 
relative won't be resolved to 
your satisfaction. 
Professionals, especially 
artistes will get enough 
scope to prove their worth. 
Single Taurans will be lucky 
in romance. 

GEMINI 


(21 MaY-2() June) 

T hose who make a living 
out of their creativity can 
expect their careers to really 
blossom. The stars arc very 
favourable. Have 
confidence in your abilities. 
Unexpected financial gains 
are possible as also a rise in 
your earnings. The health of 
someone close to you will 
cause anxiety. 

CANCER 


LEO 


(2! July-20 August) 

A lthough you may have to 
deal with unpredictable 
people you can still salvage 
something worthwhile out 
of it. Appointments can get 
delayed. Control your 
temper, particularly during 
long drawn-out 
negotiations. Seek 
professional advice before 
committing yourself to any 
long-term agreement. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

E verything will be going 
the right way. Nothing 
should hold you back. Go 
ahead with your plans. Sell 
your ideas to others — they 
are likely to endorse them 
with due appreciation. The 
health of an elderly person 
might prove to be the 
stumbling block. Seek 
medical advice. 



VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

A bright week for 

business activities. Pay 
your bills and bring your 
finances up-to-date. You do 
not need to strain your 
resources in any way. In fact, 
there will be a golden 
opFK)rtunity to increase your 
savings. Discipline unnily 
kids. Pay a duty-call to a 
relative or a friend. 


CAPRICORN 


(2/ December-20 January) 

A n uphill climb awaits 
you. Your mind is likely 
to wander due to boredom. 
Guard against an^ lapse of 
concentration at work. 
Mistakes can prove to be 
costly in the future. 
Colleagues are inclined to 
gossip though 
work-atmosphere will be 
congenial. Romance will be 
.satisfactory. 

AOUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

M ake a break from 
routine. Use 

unconventional ploys. All 
quiet on the work-front — 
lime for you to get out and 
about and drum support for 
your ideas. Visit contacts 
who had once provided you 
with some inside 
information. Your mental 
framework is not conducive 
to romance. 

PISCES 


(2J June-20 Julx) 

^^^^our highly charged 
■ mood might cause you 
to fall out with people who 
cross you. Arguments will 
be unavoidable, especially 
with loved ones. At work, 
this inflow of energy can be 
put to excellent it$e. 

Journalists and artists can 
look forward to an excellent 
week. 

(2 / August-20 September) 

■t is best for you to confide 
■ in someone who cares for 
you, while you execute your 
plans. This person is likely to 
be around whenever you 
need help. Thoughts and 
worries shared with others 
will relieve you somewhat. 
Chances of making extra 
money seem slim—do not 
overspend. 

(2t October-20 November) 

■ nfluential people will like 
■your handling of matters. 
Anticipate a lively scene at 
work; you’ll be in the throes 
of expectation. But 
something you were hoping . 
to clinch is likely to hang 
fire. Do not get ^gy because 
of that. Keep expenses down 
to a minimum. 

(2/ February-20 March) 
^ProubJe could be brewing. 

1 An odd week when you 
might quickly gather a lot of 
experience. Tense domestic 
scene. Getting along with 
your in-laws might be a 
problem. Older relatives will 
try to deflate your ego. But 
never mind—you’ll have 
opportunities to improve 
career prospects. 
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HAMDOM NOTES 


PMlhasto 

■ Narasimha Rao is tiot 
the only exception to 
the Cones’ new one- 
man-Ktne-^t principle; In 
Bihat*, Dr Jagannath Mlstmi 
continued as both PCC chief 
and leader of the Oiqposition 
for quite some time before 
pressure was brought 6n him 
to reliitquish one of the two 
posts. 

Not surprisingly, 'Mishra 



JaCannalh Mlalmu one to 
nolMioagh 

opted for the leadership of 
the Congress Legislative Par¬ 
ty, which gave him Cabinet 
rank and such other facilities 
as the services of 35 security 
guards. But that left a vacan¬ 
cy for the post of PCC chief, 
and Tariq Anwar is among 
those who have staked a 
claim to it. But will Jagan¬ 
nath Mishra support his bid? 


Milkofliun»fi 

Mndiiess 

■ The spirit of enteipri- 
se is not entirely dead 
in the Madhyh Pradesh 
’ government It Kves in the 
person of public works 
department (PWD) minister 
Himmat Singh KoAati. 

Apparently, Kothari, wdib 
lives in dte minister’s cdony 
in B'ho(^, has open^ a 
dairy at his official residen¬ 
ce, selling milk at inflated 
prices (Rs tS a kilo) to 4tich 
fellow nunisters as Brij 
Aggarwal, PtemRni- 


HEARD AT DUM DUM AIRPORT 

Consld«rliig tiM propwMity of 
Indian Alrllnoopllototogoon 
•triko, porliapn, tho alrlino 
should pormanontly switeh to 
autopilot. 

ONE STRANDED PASSENGER TO ANOTHER 


kash Pandey and Balihar 
Singh. Kothari's personal 
stafl has been put to work 
with the cattle, while official 
files pile up at the ministerial 
residence. 

But the person most upset 
at this action of the minister, 
is the chief secretary of the 
state, who had given strict 
instructions that nobody 


who lives in govrenmnit 
colonies can be eiq^ilo^ed 
part-time in any other acovi- 
ty- ’ 


Pawar ploys 

■ The Narasimha Rao- 
Sharad Pawar reconci¬ 
liation continues apace (see 


M E N U - C A R D 


Eating Far-Eastern in Delhi 

a Ibotlhotan Monaalofy: Incredibly dirty, 
incredibly cheap, and compldely liuthentlc. the one place 
where you get noodles which doni taste like c/i/Kth 
bhsture. 


a Tokyo: Probably Delhi’s nicest restaurant. The 
Japanese food is not as good as ft used to be. but It Is sttN 
quite acceptable. Service Is mystifylni^ good for an ITOC 
restaurant, the ambience Is pleasant, and there are few 
safari-suited vulgarians around. 


■ Tho SHkOrahld: Food standards have been known 
to vaty. The lunch buffet caters mainly to package tours, 
but at dinner time, the Thai cuisine can be excelieht. it helps 
though if owner Lalit Suri is at the nexttable. 


■ Poarlot The most underrded of tin Hyatt’s food and 
beverage outlets, Pearls has a pleasant location 
ovedooking the garden and the food is understated. Sadly, 
the same Is not true of the clientele. 


■ Tho Houoo of Ming: Nobocfy really goes there for 
the food, because It has become a power-luncher's delight 
and is still the place to be seen at in New ttolhh Thefood can 
be good, but the service can be offhand if they dbhl know 
you. 


■ TnifMHK Serves good Slngapors-sl^e Chinese food, 
but this is not much in demand In Oeihlwhsrt everything 
has to be deep-fried and served.kf a thlEk,,red sauce. 


M Xou: Recenfly opened in Conmugllt Place. Serves 
both Japanese and Chinese food. &|iefieiv»d crowded, 
andthefoodmakesupfortheokdier,., . 


Notoidyiubifie 
Prime Ministor come to rety 
more and more on Pawid 
'^S-a-vis Ayodhya. he has. 
aiWicorojSdown on his de^-. 
ce'mintsier's side in Kis tiis^' 
sle. with Midiarashtre chi^ 
minister, Suctttaksirao NmlL 
First, Rao refiised to give 
Naik penmssion to go ahead 
with his platis for Cabinet 
expansion. And dien, dm 
CM was; told diat he should 
not igmoint a PCC chief or 



NarMtailM mw: nqr 

even constitute a coirunittee. 
Further, adding insult to inju: 
ry, the Prime Ministercancel- 
led his visit to Naik’s viltoge, 
where he was supposM to 
attend a function. 

Rao’s strategy i$ simple: 
be knows that ^un Siii^ is 
likely to make life difficult 



Marad Pawan gatUiig Me 
baekanNaili 

for him at the Narora-type 
meeting the Congress is dug 
to have in Bhopal. And if he 
doesn't want to take Oh aU 
his enemies at the same time, 
what better way to go about 
it than to befriend Pawar? • 
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SocoiMl opinion 

S [ Now that he has relin- 
I quished the office of 
idem of India, R. Venka- 
taraman can finally come 
clean with his own views. 

Venkataraman's advice to 
ministers who called on him 
just after the PV government 
was sworn in, was incredibly 
that India had been ready to 
make the rupee fully convert¬ 
ible more than one year ago. 
Then, in repeated addres.ses 
to the nation, RV parroted 
the government's official 
line to tell us all that the New 
Economic Policy was going 
to do great things for the 
country. Then, in an address 
to FICCl, Venkataraman 
suggested that the only thing 


VOtto'fMt 

standing between India and 
total economic ruin were the 
government's economic 
reforms. 

But these days, RV sings a 
different tune. Now, he ins¬ 
ists that the New Economic 
Policy will never amount to 
much. And embarrassed 
Congressmen are desperate¬ 
ly thinking up ways of ensur¬ 
ing that he keeps his views to 
himself. 


Starry fl^s 

■ Now that he has been 
sidelined in BJP poli¬ 
tics, Shatrughan Sinha has 
decided to restrict himself to 
the film world. Hehce, the 
open letter he wrote criticis¬ 
ing the ‘ban’ on six magazi¬ 


HEARDATTHEAICC 

HEADQUARTERS 

Merm Bhwatpanalum. 

A CONGRESS MP SUGGESTING A NEW 
SLOGAN SINCE MERA BHARATMAHANmS 
NO LONGER RELEVANT 


nes declared by the Cine Arti¬ 
stes Association (CAA). The 
association retaliated by issu¬ 
ing a show cause notice to 
him, asking him to explain 
his actions. 

But Sinha insists that he 
will do nothing of the sort. 
The CAA, says the star, is 
playing it all wrong. "It is 
like people insisting that 
nothing should be published 
on the subject of Bofors," he 
explained, using a somewhat 
mystifying arialogy, 

"instead of finding out why it 
happened.” 

Meanwhile, Sinha's erst¬ 
while rival (who eventually 
beat him to it) for the New 
Delhi constituency, Rajesh 



Shatrughaii Sinha: Bofors' 
Isthokoy 

Khanna, finds himself in far 
more serious trouble, with 
the authorities insisting that 
he vacate the government 
bungalow he had occupied 
by force earlier this month. 
Khanna, of course, main- 


The Prime Minister and his men: 
changing equations 

■ Sharad Pswar: From being an aspirant to the PM’s 
post, Pawar has now become Rao’s valued adviser. Is 
monitoring the Ayodhya talks and is reportedly taken 
seriously ^ the Prime Minister. He was the only minister 
to have gone abroad in the week when the reshuffle was 
expected (12-18 October). 


■ Arion Slnghi Is reported to have patched up with 
Uttar Pradesh leader Narain Dutt Tiwari, in his bid to 
capture the state. NOT, who was sulking because of Arjun 
Singh's forays into UP, is now reconciled to them. At the 
same time, NOT is holding protracted meetings with the 
PM. 

So, what does this mean? Well, intrigue, certainly. 


■ MamnoliM Singh: Continues to have the PM’s 
ear, but Is politically somewhat shaken after the 
scam-Thakur-JPC controversy. Is trying to cloak his 
vulnerability.by adopting a mien of lofty Indifference to 
politics and politicians. 


■ A.R. Antulnyi Is useful for the PM because he’s a 
Muslim and yet has good relations with the BJP. Just the 
kind of man Rao likes. Might take C.K. Jaffer Sharlef's place 
in the PM's phone book. 


' tains that this is all a big mis¬ 
take, and that he was never 
keen on being allotted a 
bungalow anyway. 

"1 have turned down four 
films recemly," he declared, 
"and accepted only one. If I 
had really been keen on liv¬ 
ing in a bungalow, I would 
have taken on al 1 of them, the¬ 
reby raising the price of a 
bungalow." 

Tofireornot , 
to fire 

M is Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao really 
annoyed with S. Bangarap- 
pa? Or is he ready to forgive 
the Karnataka chief minister 
his trespasses and let him 
stay on in power? 

Opinions differ on this 
one. But those who subscri¬ 
be to the latter view cite the 
case of Rajesh Pilot to but¬ 
tress their case. According to 
them. Pilot would never 
have consented to attend 
Bangarappa's bash in 
Bangalore, unless the Prime 
Minister had given him the 
go-ahead. And the fact that 



ilANtli Pilot: dM Rm glvR 
hlmpomilosloii? 

the communications mini¬ 
ster will be returning to 
Delhi in Bangarappa's plane 
is further proof that the visit 
has official sanction. 

So, what does this mean 
for Bangarappa? Will he be 
allowed to stay on as chief 
minister? Or is the wily Rao 
merely lulling him into a 
false sense of complacency 
before delivering that fatal 
blow? 

Watch this space. * 
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LETTERS 



Speed is of the 
essence _ 

T he cover story on the 
scam clearly indicates 
that the securities scam is not 
the handiwork ol Harshad 
Mehta alone iScamsfers unit 
scapegoats, 1.^— IMSep- 
lembei) It is obvious that the 
olficials and ministers at the 
Centre are also involved in 
the scandal and the resigna¬ 
tion ot P Chidambaram 
Irom the Cabinet and K. 
Madhavan from the CBI 
strengthen that suspicion. 
While we are eagerly await¬ 
ing the outcome of the probe 
of the Joint Parliamentary. 
Committee, it is doubtful 


whether the real culprits will 
be found. 

The lengthy and intricate 
process of investigation pro¬ 
vides them with all the time 
to eliminate evidence, buy or 
coerce witnesses and find 
scapegoats. It is essential 
that the government nab the 
guilty promptly, which will 
serve as a warning that such 
incidents should not recur. 
Sandeep Mathotra, Manati 
(HImachai Pradeah) 

■ When our Prime Minister 
reiterated that his govern¬ 
ment would do anything in 
its power to aid investiga¬ 
tions into the securities 
scam. It was surprising tiiat 
K Madhavan had to 
resign 

It is clear that politi¬ 
cal pressure was brought to 
bear on him in order that 
certain facts of the scam be 
underplayed. 

What a pity that those 
actually culpable should 
escape detection! 

B.N. Bose, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ Our attention has bcerj 
drawn by the reference to the 
Lie Mutual Fund in the 
cover story. 


The article creates the 
impression that D.N. Ghosh, 
the then chairman of Larsen 
and Toubro, was keen to dis- 
invest the Reliance shares 
wonh Rs lOOcrorcs, and that 
this amount was raised by 
the Bank of Karad Ltd., issu¬ 
ing a Bank Receipt to LIC 
Mutual Fund. In this connec¬ 
tion, we would like to iiifonn 
you that the LIC Mutual 
Fund had no transaction for 
purchase of securities in an 
amount of Rs lJ^Ofcrore, 
involving a BaqLjReceipt 
with the Bank dTKarad Ltd 
— ostensibly to finance pur¬ 
chase of Reliance shares or 
otherwise. Thei‘6fore, the 
question of LKT Mutual 
Funds not gettidfe securities, 
or our auditors discovering 
the fact and our informing 
the RBI, did not^ise. 

A. Dash, Manifget '(PR and 
Publicity), UOAMmbay 
(Maharashtra) 


News that Isn’t 

I t stnkes me from reading 
the s r]\p Uterally lite- 
• .. r, :' September) 

ilk j '.nda 'Sak- 
hyar Orissa, Sundara Oris¬ 
sa ' is a hoax. It would have 


HarthiNl Mehta: Just tha tip of tho Icoborg 




BIJu Patnalk: nawly 
lltorato? 


us believe that 50 persons 
have been made sakhyara, 
without revealing that these 
50 arc composed of 37 mini¬ 
sters, including the state 
CM, and 13 district magi.sta- 
tes. In actual fact, not even 
one per cent of the general 
population has attained lite¬ 
racy. It is high time the Oris¬ 
sa government stopped bluff¬ 
ing the people. 

AbirPadhy, Bhubaneswar 
(Orissa) 


Politician, heai 
thysoif! 


E MS Namboodilipad’s 
latest assessment of the 
government's attitude on 
matters of national interest, 
"'Ran is merely buying time " 
(6—12 September) is a plau¬ 
sible one. But his views hold 
true not only of Narasimha 
Rao's government, but of 
men like himself. 

The leaders of all parties 
resort to deception when 
covering up corruption, infil¬ 
tration, scam scandals, com¬ 
missions and the like, and 
the truth is, what these men 
are doing is shying away 
from having to take deci¬ 
sions. The solutions to pro¬ 
blems escape thembecaus 
of their astounding lack of 
political ^ill and the confic 
cnce to meet the challenges 
facing the nation head-on. 
SumitMahta, HIsaar 
(Haryana) 
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T.N. Chaturv«<ll: malicious 
intontlons? 


Deeds, not 
words _ 

O ne feels compelled to 
remind the BJP leader¬ 
ship of a quote by Florence 
Nightingale- "Begin not with 
a programme, but with a 
(good) deed" (Ready for bat¬ 
tle, 6—12 September). 

The party has destroyed 
the secular image ol the 
country. It has failed to win 
any credibility with its Fikla 
Yatra. It has geared up for a 
battle which docs not exist. 
And the attempts by T N. 
Chaturvedi to implicate 
Rajiv Gandhi in the Bofors 
scam gives rise to questions 
regarding the former Audi¬ 
tor General’s sense of fair 
play, and his nexus with the 
BJP. It looks like malicious 
intentions were at work. 
Michael Noronha, My acre 
(Karnataka) 


Two-faced 

E ver since the two-nation 
theory was accepted, the 
Kashmir question has 
become the stumbling block 
on the way to improving 
Indo-Pak lies (Talking 
terms, 6—12 September). 

India’s stand on Kashmir 
has been neither unanimous 
nor clear. Sometimes, the 
Kashmir issue is declared 
’India’s internal affair’ and 
at others, the matter becomes 


a ’bilateral issue’. Surely, 
the terms arc contradictory? 

The people of Kashmir— 
on both sides of the Line of 
Actual Control — should be 
given the oppurtunity to deci¬ 
de their status, even if it 
means resorting to a referen¬ 
dum. That appears to be the 
only cure for the existing 
malady. 

K Ramachandra Rao, Mysore 
(Karnataka) 

Don’t 

disappoint us, 
piease 

T he story on Amitabh 
Bachctian is an interest¬ 
ing update on the actor- 
lumed-poliiician (TV 
Mogul, 6—12 September). 
However, his fans will be dis¬ 
appointed if he stops acting 
for Hindi pinema. We expect 
to see miK5h more of him as 
an actor than as anchor- 
person for Ajitabh’s Asia 
TV, and hope he will not let 
us down. 

R. Slvakumaran, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 



Azhaniddln: m dismal 
parformaiica 


Where’s the 
leader? _ 

T hat was a comprehensive 
piece you carried on 
Azharuddin’s role as a cap- 
lain (A question of faith, 30 
August — 5 September). 
Azhar is successful neither 
as a player nor as a captain 
and his performance as the 
latter has been dismal. His 
captaincy lacks team spirit, 
and his strategies prove 
unsuccessful. Were he to be 


AmHaMi: his fans ars worriad 



relieved of his captaincy— 
it would help both the coun¬ 
try and the game. 

/?. Slvakumaran, Madras 
(TamllNadu) 

Too hot to hold 


T he remarks Laloo Prasad 
Yadav made during the 
interview he gave Sunday 
were both pungent and pro¬ 
vocative ( "My blood is too 
thick. Nobody can drink it", 
23—^29 August). 


It is a lie that other politi- 



Laloo; lias, pfo voca tiva Has 

cal parties had forced the 
Congress(l) to send a Hari- 
jan to the vice-president’s 
office. 

Qoutham Reddy, Mysore 
(Karnataka) 

Aplocoof 

sdvlco 


I t was heart-rending to read 
about the plight of the 
young widows in Vrindaban 
(Unholy mess, 23 — 29 
August). The crimes against 
them are unpardonable and 
the culprits should be 
brought speedily to book. 

Sambu Shiva Rao, Mysore 
(Karnataka) 


The offices of the Ananda 
Bazar Group of Publica¬ 
tions will remain closed for 
the Pujas between 3 and 6 
October. Therefore, there 
will be no issue of Svnda y 
dated 11 —17 October 
1992. 
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Ladies and Genllemen. 

I extend to you all a very cordial welcome to the Thirty-eighth 
Annual General Meeting of the Company 

2. The profit for the year 1991 -92 is Rs 4 94 crores after providing 
interest of Rs 2 84 crores and depreciation of Rs 1,8t crores. as 
against a profit of Rs 14 7 crores during the year 1990-91 This 
reduction in profitability, in spite of our turnover increasing from Rs. 93 
crores in 1990-91 to Rs 116 crores in 1991 -92, was mainly because of 
the sharp increase in power tariff by about 40 percent, from 95 paise per 
unit to 135 paise per unit with effect from October 1990. resulting in our 
monthly power bill increasing from about Rs 2 crores to nearly Rs. 3 
crores The power tariff has once again been hiked from 135 paise per 
unit to 185 paise per unit, with effect from August 1992 resulting in a 
further increase of our monthly power bill by Rs 1 crore This virtually 
amounts to doubling of the power rate in less than two years and 
constitutes a very heavy burden on power-intensive industries to whom 
supply of power has also been extremely tardy The power cut m the 
State has been 60 percent from April to August 1992 and has been 
reduced to only 40 percent from 1st September 1992 though the 
bnganamakki reservoir is full. This implies that the average availability 
of power during the current year will be less than the previous two years 
Power-intensive industries cannot survive in the State if power rates 
are increased indiscriminately and. at the same time, power supply is 
curtailed, without taking into account the effect on the viability of such 
industries and without even appointing a Tariff Committee which would 
have given an opportunity to the concerned industries to express their 
views Some important power-intensive industries in the State have 
already announced their intention to close down in view of this extremely 
unhelpful attitude of the Karnataka Electricity Board (KEB) and the 
State Government, which goes counter to the declared policy of 
encouraging and attracting more industries to Karnataka 

3 Under such circumstances, and when even foreign investment is 
being actively sought after for accelerating power generation in the 
State, It IS only appropnate that at least the important power-intensive 
industries m Karnataka are given an opportunity to select and develop 
some of the hydro-electric sources of power for their own long-term 
use. especially when about 3,000 MW of hydro-electric potential is yet 
to be tapped in the State. The Government and the KEB should also 
take a policy decision to ensure that power supply to such industries is 
not reduced beyond a certain limit below which even normal working 
becomes extremely difficult The capital investment in such industries 
in the State is sizeable and should be safeguarded against inadequate 
and arbitrary power supply and pricing 


4. Therb should be a national policy to protect the viability of such 
industries throughout the country Otherwise it will be impossible for 
power-iptbnsive industries to export any of their products and compete 
in the intfeWational market on an even footing The Government should 
also be^^^jfant against dumping of such products in the Indian market, 
taking advantage of removal of controls on imports. Such industries are 
being forced to become high cost and rendered uncompetitive in the 
international market for no fault of theirs SMIORE is one Company 
which CQuI^even think of exporting it$ ferroalloys provided power is 
made available to it at the international price which is around 50 paise 
per unitEven at the current power rate of the National Thermal Power 
Corporation which is much below the State tariff rates, the Indian 
ferroalloy industry would be able to hold its own in the international 
market and earn valuable foreign exchange for the country The new 
economic policy can succeed only to the extent to which the internal 
policies of the Central and State Governments are fully supportive of its 
objective to step up production and exports for more employment and 
better balance of trade 

5 Our manganese ore production has been stepped up from about 
2 lakh tonnes in 1990-91 to 2,5 lakh tonnes m 1991 -92. Ferromanganese 
grade ore supplied to our ferroalloys plant at Vyasanakere, near 
Hospet. was of the order of 94.000 tonnes, while 65,000 tonnes of B 
and C grade ores were exported and 120.000 tonnes of A and C grade j 
ores were sold locally. Our Company has been able to develop and J 
sustain Its ferroalloys industry with three electric furnaces producing . 
manganese alloys and ferrosilicon, mainly because of our captive f 
mines at Deogin, near Sandur. A massive effort is being made to further 
step up manganese ore production to over 4 lakh tonnes by 1993-94, 
which would mean increasing the employment at the Mines from the 
present strength of 1.700 to nearly 2.500 and also deployment of more 
machine power to remove greater volumes of overburden. It is significant 
to note that productivity of our mines labour has increased tviro and a 
half times in the last five years. Apart from the Company's massive tree 
planting programme, the National Environmental Engineenng Research 
Institute (NEERl), Nagpur, has made an Environmental impact 
Assessment (EIA) and Environmental Management Plan (EMP) for our 
mines. The Company’s track record of systematic and scientific mining, 
fully in keeping with environmental protection, has been consistently 
good. 

6. In keeping with Its concern for environment. SMIORE has. on Its' 
own initiative, made a pioneering effort using Swedish technology to 
install a pollution control system at its Vyasaqpkere ferroalloys plant. 

The first phase of this scheme, to take care of smoke emanating from 
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one of Its furnaces, has already been successfully commissioned at a 
cost of Rs 2.25 crores. SMIORE is the only Company in Karnataka to 
install a reverse air bag-house filter system to clean the smoke from the 
furnace to internationally acceptable standards. Work on the second 
phase, for on^ other furnace, is also in progress and is expected to be 
commissioned by March 1993 at a cost of another Rs. 2.25 crores. The 
third and final phase for the third furnace will be completed and 
commissioned by December 1993 at a further cost of Rs. 4.5 crores. 
Thus, by the end of 1993, SMIORE would have installed a complete 
pollution control system for its ferroalloys plant at a total cost of Rs 9 
to 10 crores. This is a sizeable amount considering that the total capital 
cost of installing the three furnaces itself was only Rs. 13 crores. We 
have requested the KEB to give additional power to rur) the pollution 
control system. This is the least the State Government and the KEB can 
do to encourage industries to install expensive pollution control 
equipment. But even this has not yet been considered by the KEB, 
though the Karnataka Pollution Control Board has asij^ed the KEB to 
make this additional power available to the Company,' 

7 A very important aspect of the Company’s activities is its Research 
and Development effort which has resulted in the production of high 
purity (low aluminium) ferrosilicon for supply to SAIL^ along with 
standard grade ferrosilicon, ferromanganese and silf^ohianganese. 
The Company has recently decided to set up a pilot plant at a cost of 
about Rs 3 crores to beneficiate its low grade manganese ores, which 
will further ensure stability of supplies of PM grade ore \o the ferroalloys 
plant Regional Research Laboratory, Bhubaneshwar and M.N. Dastur 
& Co are closely associated with SMIORE in this effort, which is 
expected to result in a commercial scale plant at a capital cost of about 
Rs. 100 crores. Beneficiation of low grade ores is the need of the hour 
and IS of national significance SMIORE is determined to do its best in 
this regard. 

8. To further diverisfy the activities of the Company in a non-power- 
intensive way, SMIORE will be intensifying its efforts in the field of 
electronics which is technologically sophisticated and environmentally 
friendly. We have achieved nearly total indegenisation in the manufacture * 
of electronic dosing pumps and dot matrix printers Work on a wholly 
export oriented unit for the manufacture of resistor network tn 
collaboration with Rawmat of Singapore has already commenced at 
Sandur, at a capital cost of Rs. 8 crores, and production is expected to 
start in the 1st quarter of 1993. A unit for manufacture of copper clad 
laminates at a capital cost of Rs. 60 crores is also being set up at Sandur 
with American collaboration of the West Coast Enterprises, California. 
This will also be a wholly export oriented unit and will go into production 
in 1994. SMIORE will be contributing 25 percent of the equity in each 
of these units. Thus, in the next few years, an electronics complex of 
about Rs. 100 crores will come up at Sandur, making a significant 
contribution to modernisation and human resources development in 
the area. The success of the policy of liberalisation will depend critically 
on the capacity of our industries to break new ground ano step up 
exports significantly. Moreover, the progress of the electronics industry 
in India will largely depend on the manufacture of crucial components 
both for exports and the requirements of a developing domestic market. 
Resistor network and copper clad laminates are both basic components 
for any electronics industry. 


9 . SMIORE's welfare measures continue to be a source of great 
satisfaction to each one of its 2,800 employees. To effectively protect 
the real income of its employees, the Company gives every employee 
a card for subsidised ration which entitles him to a package of essential 
food commodities at prices obtaining in 1973. This in effect means that 
essentia) commodities costing about Rs. 600/- tn the open market are 
supplied to an employee at a little over Rs. 100/-, with adequate 
attention being paid to quality. Thus, every employee gets foodgrams 
subsidy of about Rs. 6,000/- per annum, apart from cloth subsidy of 
Rs. 1,000/- per annum, house building loans at nominal interest, and 
educational and health care. In addition to provident fund and gratuity, 
the Company has recently introduced a pension scheme which entitles 
an employee to half his last drawn salary as pension, the surviving 
spouse being entitled to three-fourths of this pension also for life. 

10. The Company's training institute at Yeshwantnagar has several 
programmes to upgrade skills for more productive employment. It is 
proposed to further diversify the training programmes to include skills 
for computer and software development, besides other skills such as 
welding, fitting, carpentry, plumbing, wiring, auto repair, smithy, radio 
repair, etc Particular attention will be given to the training of skilled 
manpower required for the electronics projects being set up in Sandur, 
so tqat boys and girls from our technical and other educational 
institutions and the surrounding rural areas have a better chance of 
acquiring the necessary training for gainful employment. This is fully in 
keeping with the Company's policy of total human resource development 
by paying adequate attention to health, education and training for 
employability. 

11. The polytechnic at Yeshwantnagar has a strength of about 350 
students m the three disciplines of Computer Science and Engineering, 
Electronics and Telecommunications and Mechanical Engineering, 
and enjoys an excellent reputation for maintaining a high standard 
without taking any donation. The Company’s Community Centre, 
Adarsha’, is being used for a variety of soaal and cultural purposes, 
while the Sandur Kushaia Kata Kendra located in its vicinity is doing its 
best to develop traditional skills such as mirrorwork and embroidery, 
tailoring, stone and wood carving, lacquerware, doll making, cane and 
bamboo work, Kinhal painting and khadi. The ‘Arogya’ CJommunity 
Health Centre at Sandur with two mobile medical units is designed to 
pay particular attention to eye care, naturopathy and yoga. It is our 
constant endeavour not only to maximise profitable production and 
productivity, but the welfare and well-being of our employees and the 
social relevance of our industry to the community and the area in which 
It IS located. 

12. I wish to express my appreciation of the good work put in by all 
the employees of the Company. I am grateful to ail my colleagues on 
the Board, the financial institutions and the banks for their valuable 
guidance and support. 

Thank you. YR.QHORPADE ^ 

Yeshwantnagar, 

24 September 1992 


NOTE: This does not purport to be a record of the proceedings 
of the Annual General Meeting. 
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IMEDIAWATCH 


S.NIHAL SINGH 


Against all odds 

Small-town journalists manage to get around 


T he recent murder of the Ajrner jour¬ 
nalist, Madan Singh, editor of the 
l(Kal newspaper. U'/iaron Ki Bark- 
ha, al ter his marathon expose of a murky 
prostitution racket highlights two distur¬ 
bing (acts One is the risks journaltsis 
lace in pursuing their vocation in many 
parts of the woi Id. The other, a more rec¬ 
ent trend in India, is the growing menace 
of the hoodlum, with or without the con¬ 
nivance of local politicians, ready to sil¬ 
ence brave journalists with the gun. 

That the journalist’s vocation entails 
risks in certain situations is accepted by 
all. In a civil war, as in Yugoslavia, or in 
the turmoil in Punjab, many journalists 

The Old battle 
against Indira 
Gandhi’s 
Emergency was 
fought and won 
in New Delhi and 
other 

metropolitan 
cities. The new 
battles are now 
raging 
elsewhere 


have fallen as they sought to tell their 
readers the truth. The only guideline for 
journalists can be that they should not 
take foolish risks while continuing to 
perform their tasks. Their employers 
have the duly to ensure that their staff 
are given adequate insurance cover com¬ 
mensurate with the risks involved. 

But the second kind of risk journal¬ 
ists face in the country is more insidious 
because it seeks to strike at the vcr>' 
heart of democracy. It is no secret that 
conditions in several parts of the country 
encourage a nexus between crooked or 
corrupt politicians and the local authori¬ 
ties. When a journalist stands up to tell 
Ms readers about a shady deal or a 


racket, he becomes a marked man. And i 
if he can be murdered with impunity, the 
perpetrators ol the crime and their often 
powerful backers achieve their purpose: 
to silence the fourth estate, which^ 
remains the bulwark against wrongdo-^" 
mg in many areas. ' 

There arc, of course, journalists and 
journalists. The Press Council of Fndia 
has had occasion recently to hold 
Hindi daily of Ajmer, Nyaya, rcsponjfej 
ble for publishing an item against a supi^^ 
rintendent of police motivated by malictf 
against the complainant. Nor is it unu¬ 
sual to find journalists at the local and 
district levels aligning themselves wuh ~ 



political or other bosses for their own 
profit. 

But the point the Ajmer murder raises 
remains valid. What protection and sup¬ 
port can a brave journalist expect in per¬ 
forming his duly? Part of the answer has 
been provided by the reaction of 
Ajmer's population. The citizens of 
Ajmer organised a handh to force the 
authorities to hand over the case to the 
criminal investigation department, lead¬ 
ing to raids and arrests. 

The ultimate weapon the press has is 
the people’s support, a far more effec¬ 
tive method of guarding its freedom 
than resolutions passed by journalists* 
organisations. At Ajmer, it was indeed 


the popular nature of the protests over 
the murder that forced the authorities' 
hands. 

But newspapers need to*do more to 
support lone journalists fighting against 
great odds. It is often forgotten that a 
-national newspaper offers greater protec¬ 
tion to its staff by the very nature of its 
profile; such protection is not available 
to local newspapers with relatively 
small circulations. 

^ Yet, the fighters for press freedom are 
not those who declaim the virtues of the 
freedom of the press at great gatherings, 
useful as such exercises are as reminders 
of principles. They are the small-town 
journalists who spurn the temptations of 
political patronage and personal moneta¬ 
ry gain to do their jobs honestly. 

It is, therefore, the duly of the national 
press to highlight the sacrifices of little- 
known men and women fighting at the 
real Ironticrs of press freedom. Indeed, 
the cause of a free press would be better 
served if the rash of awards for every con¬ 
ceivable aspect of journalistic endea¬ 
vour were to be directed at honouring 
the brave journalists of district towns 
and villages. 

The circumstances of the Ajmer jour¬ 
nalist's murder are less important than 
the floodlight it throws on the rotten 
state of administration and the new poli¬ 
tical culture that has grown in increasing 
parts of the country. The fourth estate 
has a growing responsibility in pinpoint¬ 
ing the evils because it is often the only 
pillar of democracy to be found in these 
parts. 

Let Madan Singh's murder be a start¬ 
ing point in initiating a roll-call of 
honour for men and women in the profes¬ 
sion who have died at the barricades. 
These barricades have moved from New j 
Delhi and the other metropolitan centres 
to small towns and villages. 

The old battle against Indira Gandhi’s 
Emergency was fought and won in the 
capital and other niftropolitan centres. 
The new battles are now raging elsewhe¬ 
re. Let us salute those who are fighting 
them. • 
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SWAPAN DASGUPTA 


Oui the people 


The goal of universal man is best left to practitioners of mysticism. 
For the rest, the nation-state is adequate 


If the newspapers 
are to be believed 
— and there is no 
reason not to 
accept their ver¬ 
sion — the entire 
free world has brea¬ 
thed a collective 
sigh of relief over 
the results of the 
referendum in France. True, there was 
momentary panic that a churlish elector¬ 
ate would disregard seemingly sensible 


when he heard of the French surrender in 
1940. Now, there are enough misguided 
Gauls to be jubilant.ovcr an act of volun¬ 
tary capitulation. 

Fortunately, there were large num¬ 
bers of spoilsports — some 48.9 per cent 
of those who voted, to be precise — to 
prevent the celebrations from becoming 
totally one-sided. Even as nervous 
Eurocrats in Brussels opened another 
bottle of Perrier water (it is infra dig to 
sip anything else in rarefied company) 
to celebrate their escape from uncm- 


weirdos lamenting the loss of archaic 
currency forms and outmOded weights 
and measures. There is little doubt that 
the citizens of the European Community 
are genuinely appreciative of the aboli¬ 
tion of customs duty and free availabili¬ 
ty of Belgian chocolates and French 
wines in their own country. 

Take the case of Britain. Till the mid- 
Seventies, shopping in the supermarkets 
was a drudgery. Now, every local Tesco 
boasts an impressive vegetable section 



Drunken 
Frenchmen were 
frolicking 
down the Champs 
Elysees 
celebrating the 
loss of national 
sovereignty. 

But now, it 
is best to let 
matters rest at that 
without furtively 
trying to make 
Germans, Britons, 
Irish and Danes 
discard their 
nationality 



advice from the leaders of all the main¬ 
stream political parties and put a span¬ 
ner in the Maastricht works, just as the 
gutsy Danes had done earlier this 
summer. 

The fears proved unfounded and, as 
the agency pictures revealed, tliere were 
adequate numbers of drunken Frenchm¬ 
en (and women) frolicking down the 
Champs Elysees celebrating the historic 
occasion of the loss of national sove¬ 
reignty. Hitler, as another famous photo¬ 
graph constantly reminds us, did a jig 
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ployment, there was a grudging realisa¬ 
tion that the insane surge to a federal 
Europe has been blunted. The previous 
week's public bickerings between the 
Germans and Britons over the Exchange 
Rale Mechanism (ERM) and, the reality 
of a France at war with itself, have made 
the votaries of Europe sit up and take 
note of the profound public misgivings 
over the creation of a new European 
identity. 

This is not to suggest that the heart of 
advanced capitalism is full of die-hard 


containing much more than potatoes, 
onions, turnips, carrots and sprouts, a 
large delicatessen counter and wide- 
ranging selection of wines. Con¬ 
sequently, food habits in the island have 
taken a turn for the better, and this would 
not have happened unless Edward Fleath 
had bulldozed the country into the Com¬ 
mon Market. The free movement of 
goods and people tliat the early Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community ensured, 
remains one of the most outstanding 
achievements of the post-War era. 
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H ad the Europtimists — a curious 
term that has been added to our poli¬ 
tical vocabulary—been content to enlar¬ 
ge the area of free trade and thereby give 
a leg up to the manufacturing and ser¬ 
vices sector of the member stales, it is 
unlikely that France would have been an 
emotionally divided nation today. Nei¬ 
ther would we have had the unseemly 
spectacle of Baroness Thatcher rallying 
her faithful Tory MPs to do battle again¬ 
st her former protege, John Major. 

Unfortunately, no bureaucracy is real¬ 
ly happy letting people get on with ihcir 
lives with the minimum of fuss and inter¬ 
ference, and the mandarins in Brussels 
proved no exception. In their desperate 
anxiety to carve out a brave new unitary 
world of a single political authority and 
a single currency, they rode roughshod 
over local .sensibilities. 

The belief that after Maastricht — an 
agreement appropriately described as a 


"treaty loo far" by Thatcher — the 
French farmer could no longer market 
his runny, mouldy cheese and that the 
British publican would be forbidden 
from serving his warm ale in a standard 
pint glass may be caricatures of the real 
thing. But these are real fears which 
have resulted in the loud clamour over a 
loss of identity. 

For the Eurocrat in Brussels, it mat¬ 
ters little that abortion laws in fiercely 
Catholic Ireland will be governed by the 
same principles operating in Anglican 


Britain, and that the Queen’s portrait on 
the five pound note will be replaced by 
an impersonal insignia in the proposed 
ten Euromark note guaranteed by the 
head of the Euro-Bundesbank. To the 
people of Ireland and Britain, however* 
these will be tantamount to abandoning 
tradition, heritage and history. It will 
replace being with rootlcssness, the 
patriot with the deracinated. 

Indeed, it is the fundamental assump¬ 
tion of the votaries of federal Europe — 
that both the nation-state and nation¬ 
hood are at a discount — which seem to 
be flawed. Francis Fukuyama's analogy 
of a dog content to spend his days idly in 
the sun because he is wcll-fcd may be 
appropriate for canines. 

Unfortunately, humans are not four- 
legged creatures with tails and aspire to 
more than a full belly and a free market. 
They need excitement and causes, and 
the nation-state and symbols of nation¬ 


hood still remain at the core of their pre- 
cKcupations. Regis Debray has rightly 
stressed the superior virtues of republica¬ 
nism over democracy, but these republi¬ 
can ideals are as easily accommodated 
within the framework of non- 
antagonistic nationalism. The goal of 
universal man, however laudable, is best 
left to practitioners of abstruse mystic¬ 
ism and transcendental meditation. 

W hich brings us to the heart of the 
integrationisl drive: Germany’s 


reckless desire to force the hand of the 
rest of Europe. Bonn’s compulsions arc 
in a sense understandable. Having suffe¬ 
red two humiliating defeats in the course 
of this century and having paid a v.cry 
heavy price for imperial misadventures, 
it is only natural for the political class in 
Germany to be apprehensive of a nation¬ 
alist revival. Hence Hans-Diclrich Gcn- 
scher’s famous invocation that Ger¬ 
many must "embed our national interest 
in the European interest". 

However, as (he recent hiccups over 
ERM and European Monetary Union 
demonstrate, this is getting nowhere. 
The more the Germans insist on the rigid 
enforcement of the Bundesbank’s string¬ 
ent norms of healthy finance, the more it 
offends nationalist sentiments in the rest 
of Europe and prompts irresponsible 
commentators to raise the bogey of a 
Fourth Reich in which the goal of Grea¬ 
ter Germany is replaced by the slogan of 
federal Europe. 

This, in turn, forces a defensive Bonn 
to further bureaucratise the European 
goal as a feeble substitute for politics. 
The result is widespread resentment 
against the corporatisi goals of Bru.s.sels, 
an emotional estrangement between 
people and the political class and a 
growth of the Le Pen variety of 
nationalism. 

The problem can only be resolved if 
the unreal fears of a politicised, united 
Germany arc set aside. If France needs 
its identity, Britain its Westminster form 
of government, Ireland its Catholicisih 
and Denmark its little preserve, there is 
no earthly reason why Germany should 
be denied a chance to come to terms with 
its turbulent history, within the frame¬ 
work of a nation-stale. 

Reparations are an unfortunate facet 
of defeat and capitulation. For 47 years, 
the German people have paid the price 
by sublimating their politics for the sake 
of a nebulous entity called Europe. The 
endeavour has paid impressive divi¬ 
dends and revolutionised the whole con¬ 
tinent. Unfortunately, the pace of the 
revolution exceeds the natural evolution 
of mankind, and is proving 
counter-productive. 

The European Common Market is an • 
enduring achievement. It is best to let 
matters rest at that without furtively try¬ 
ing to make Germans, Italians, Britons, 
Irish and Danes do what they are clearly 
unprepared for — discard their 
nationality. • 
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HRSTPERSON 


IN MY 
DEFENCE 


Chief election commissioner 
T.N. Seshan is back in the 
thick of controversy. Here, for 
the first time, he breaks his 
silence and gives his side of 
the story 

AB 4, PamUim Road, New Delhi, is well-secured af^ain- 
St all kinds of terrorist attac ks. But its principal occupant, 
the chief election commissioner (CEC), T.N. Seshan, has 
found a concerted media blitz against him last week to be 
more penetrating. 

On Wednesday, 23 September, two New Delhi dailies 
asked the ftovernment to sack him. This was a fall-out of 
events on Monday. 21 September, when Seshan allegedly 
manhandled a woman employee. Sheila Devi, and snatch¬ 
ed her identity cord. Election Commission staffers went on 
a snap strike, and the story goes that the CEC ordered the 
police to take action against them. 

But did he And was there really a scuffle with a female 
staffer ' Seshan persistently refused to give his version of 
events. And, this made matters only worse. Past incidents 
were dredged up to make him out as an ogre. 

Wasn 7 he terrorising the employees by making impo.ssi- 
hle demands of punctuality and discipline? Hadn't he 
e.xceeded his autfufrity by charge-sheeting two senior IAS 
officers for refusing to attend election duties? And, worst 
of all, hadn 7 Seshan ordered his former National Security 
Guard (NSG) escorts to fire upon a car which wasn 7 giv¬ 
ing his vehicle quick passage ? 

. On Wednesday, Seshan finally broke his silence to Sun- 
DA K But he put a condition. He said he would not comment 
either on the NSG incident or on why he ordered cancella¬ 
tion of the first round ofpolls in Punjab. These matters are 
^ub judicc/' he said. Seshan agreed, however, to give his 
side ofla.u week's happenings. Here it is: 


I have the highest level of security. I have been 
advised to vary my office timings. Sometimes I go to 
office at 8.30/9.00 am, and on other occa.sions at 
9.15 am. 9.30 am. 9.45 am, and so on. Once in a 
while, 1 ask my pi^licemen to alter my route. 

On that day (21 September), 1 went to the office around 
9.45 am. There is high security in the Election Commis¬ 


sion office because I am under great threat, as is my 
deputy. D.S. Bagga. He has done most of the major enquir¬ 
ies in Punjab, Bihar, etc. 

So we had to do two or three things to enforce this secu¬ 
rity. Everybody has to wear his identity card around his 
neck. Visitors to the office arc routinely screened. I also 
pleaded to the government to move out two other offices 
(branches of personnel and finance ministries) which were 
in the same building. They were good enough to agree. 

When I reached office on Monday (September 21), I 
found loud conversation going on in the reception. The 
reception officer (RO) is borrowed from the home mini¬ 
stry. I went in. The scene I saw was this: the RO was sitting 
at his table. There was a lady and two children. There were 
three other gentlemen who were sitting in the reception. 
No one had any indentity cards or anything to show that 
they were employees of the Election Commission. 

I went into the RO’s room and said; '*Kya ho raha haiT 
He told me: "Hamare gaon wale aye hain. " So I said: 
"Gaon walon se baat kame ka yeh time nahin hai. " It was 
nearly 10 pm. 

The lady got up. I didn’t know her name, I didn’t know 
what post she held. I said: "Jo kaam hai, kaamperjaeye ." 
She replied: "Mein bacche ko bhej rahi boon, " and went 
away. And then, I told the three gentlemen: "If you want to 
meet someone, please take a pass, otherwise go away, 
because this is a high-security area." 

Contrary to what has been reported, I didn’t ask for p(di- 
cc help. Neither did my deputy, D.S. Bagga, or my .secreta¬ 
ry, administration, A.K. Srivastava. There is a police jeep 
stationed 24 hours outside the Election Commission. It is 
they who might have sent a wireless message to the police. 
Some cops did arrive, I was told, but I don’t know about it. 

I went to my room< ' 

When I came>C>CMrJbne of the three gentlemen I met in the 
reception pulled ontlbis card and said: "I am an employee 
ofthecommis.sion." > 

“Why aren’t you wearing it then?" I asked. He replied: 
"Bhool ho gaya. ” took away his card and gave it to my 
administrative secretary and said, "Please take action." 

I never manhandled a woman and took away her identi¬ 
ty card forcibly. This can be checked out from Srivastava. I 
had taken away two cards. One belonged to Mr Bhargava 
of the home ministt^ (the reception officer who has been 
replaced) and the oM^ was that of a male employee of the 
commission, Mr B.Cv Verma. If I had taken away a woman 
employee’s indentity card by force, as some newspapers 
said, I should have the card somewhere. Please ask any 
lady member if sHe'has lost her card. 

«'i rf) . 

C oincidentally, something else happened the same day. 

But first, I will give the background. I have been insist¬ 
ing that employees should report to duty by 9 am. I have 
made it clear to ail that overtime (OT) will be reduced sys¬ 
tematically. Because, in my view, there isn’t enough work 
in the commission when there is no election going on. 

We have done much work without overtime: 

• The government has issued economy instructions which 
have not been followed by anybody. But I told the Prime 
Minister one year ago that I would. Last year, for example. 
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“I don't have too 
much work. I have 
complained about 
this to the President 
and the Prime 
Minister. I come 
home by 1.30 pm 
because i have 
nothing to do. I have 
caught myself doing 
Tlw Times of India 
crossword, and told 
myself, this is not 
discipline" 


out of my sanctioned budget of Rs 2.78 crore. I surrender¬ 
ed Rs 20 lakh voluntarily by sheet exercise of economy. 

This year, the government cut down the budget to Rs 1.7 
crore and asked me to make do with4lWj(bnoney. I said I 
would oblige. I even put away severali<tmportanl assign¬ 
ments because money wasn’t available. 

• I have now been chief election commissioner tor 20 

months. When Mr Peri Shastri died, he bad left 49 cases 
for me that year. Today, the number.^^pendmg cases is 
?llch. r(r(! 

• When I took over, the number of eleojlipn accounts rases 
which hadn’t been finalised was 40,000. Last year’s elec¬ 
tions added another 25,0(X). Today, we have finished with 
all but 17,000 cases. 

• Decisions taken at the chief eicctoralroffipers’ conferen¬ 
ces from 1980 onwards had not been acted upon. Today, 
action has been taken on each one of them. 

• When I took over, there were 245 pending cases of politi¬ 
cal parties, which wanted to be registered. Today, all the 
cases have been disposed. 

• For the first lime in the history of the Election Commis¬ 
sion, I have catalogued every single decision taken by it. 
And because I don’t have money to print them, I have stor¬ 
ed all the information in a floppy. 

• Every election-related judgement in the Supreme Court 
and the high courts has been cross-indexed. I don’t have 


money to print them, so I have again pul them in a floppy. 

• All 15 manuals of the Election Commission have been 
revised. 1 have also prepared a new hand book for those 
who picpare polling lists. 

• I have reduced travel to a minimum. With tenacity, I 
have cut the OTA (overtime allowance). This is a sore 
point with the staff. 

O vertime allowance has come to be treated as some 
kind of a right. Work is not done during office hours, 
but only in the evenings. I stopped this. And when I insist¬ 
ed that employees should come to office on lime, the staff 
association came to me. saying: "Please don’t insist on the 
9 am deadline." I said ifthe employees had a valid explana¬ 
tion, they could sign the attendance register until 9.30 am, 
after which I would close it 

I had equipped the staff with a recreation rtxim. I told 
them not to keep it open after 8.55 pm. "Keep it open in the 
afternoon between 12.55 and 2.05. Don’t open it till 5..^5 
pm. If you don't do (his on your own," I said, "I will take 
action." I had to take these steps because gambling used to 
go on in my office. All that was stopped. 

By and large, my staff and their associations have been 
extremely cooperative. I don’t want to convey the impres¬ 
sion that I have any scnoiis disagreements with the staff. 
There is a joint consultative machinery which meets at the 
end of three months. Every possible thing which can be 
conceded is done. If we can’t, we say, sorry. 

Punctuality applies to everyone. 1 told my administra¬ 
tive secretary that discipline must start from the top and 
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FIRST PERSON 


nol from the bottom. You can punish the peon for being 
late, but first, make sure, I told him, that the deputy elec¬ 
tion commissioners (I AS officers, next to the CEC. of joint- 
sccrciary rank) and secretaries (IAS men of deputy- 
secretary level) report for duty on time. In fact, 1 made it a 
point to call them up at 9.05 am or 9.10 am to make sure 
that the senior staffers were in office. 

So the system was in place. We do a punctuality check at 
random. On 21 September, wc did it again and half- 
a-dozen persons hadn't come in by 9.10/9.20 am. Their 
cases were referred to me. I was told that they were habi¬ 
tual late-comcrs. So I said: "Cut half-a-day’s casual leave 
as per rules. " 

This was supposed to have been the second provocation 
of the day. 

I came and sat in the office. I don’t have too much work. I 
have complained about this to the President and the 
Prime Minister. I come home by 1.30 pm because I have 
nothing to do. I have caught myself doing The Times of 



“Now I hoar tlie bureaucracy saying that I 
have no business taking action igainst its 
members. Well, the bureaucracy has no 
business to tell me what my business is" 


India crossword, and told myself, this is not discipline. If I 
do it, my deputy will do it, too. Anyway, these two things 
provoked the staff and the demonstrations began. 

The employees went down and said that I had called the 
police. I had not called the police. Somebody mischievous¬ 
ly spread the rumour that 1 had snatched away the identity 
card from a woman employee. I don't go anywhere near 
women employees, I don’t even look at them. And if I Ux)k 
it away, please ask her who returned the card to her. 

I had only two internal cards with me. One belonged to 
the reception officer, who has been 


replaced. The other belonged to the employee who was sit¬ 
ting in the reception wasting time. I first directed that 
action be taken against him. However, half-an-hour later I 
rang up my secretary, administration, and said, "Don’t 
take action." I said we would call him and give him a 
warning. 

At around 10.40 am, the deputy election commissioner, 
Mr Bagga, came and said that all the employees had gather¬ 
ed on the lawn outside. I said, please go and explain to 
them that I had done nothing, that no action has been taken. 
Yet, I insist on punctuality. And, if some people are not 
punctual and the rules allow me to cut half-a-day’s casual 
leave, then so be it. 

The employees got back to work around 2.15 pm. In f)et- 
ween, I had the gates closed and I had no intention of leav¬ 
ing the offfice so long as there was any question of 
mischief. 

That afternoon, I was supposed to go to St. Stephen’s 
College to address a meeting. I had my private secretary to 
call up and say I couldn’t come. I could have gone out by 
force. I don’t think they would have stopped my car. They 
would have jeered at me, but that is about all. But 1 said, 
no. My staff is agitated. 

B y then, the slogans were getting more and more vocife¬ 
rous. First it was, \Seshan hai, hai\ Then it became, 
'Seshan murdahad'. Thereafter, it was, Taanashahi 
nahin chalegi\ Finally, they shouted, *Seshan, Seshan, 
waapas jao\ And since they realised I wasn’t going to do 
anything, they came right under my window, shouting. 
But 1 was not going to take offence. I have been through 
many, many such situations in 36 years of government .ser¬ 
vice. I have no anger whatsoever against them. 

It was then thai£.K. Mendiratta, the seniormost among 
my five secretari« came in to ask if he could intervene. I 
said do what you like^ but 1 am not asking you to do anyth¬ 
ing because it is not your job. He went down. Then he 
came back and toldnle that the employees were complain¬ 
ing that I had call^ tiie police. I said, I didn’t. 

Mendiratta ther^^d: "Sir. you are very strict." I replied 
that 1 was only it^fementing laws. At around 1.30 pm. 
Mendiratta came ii{if dgain and said that the employees 
would like to me^ me. “ I said okay, provided 
the number was sicHU: two or three people at the most. 
Finally, four agitating .employees came to see me. 

Wc had an extraordinarily pleasant discussion. They 
told me: "We know why you have tightened security, etc. 
We have no problem. Our anger was that the police was 
brought in." 

I denied having any hand in this. And I must put this on 
record. I didn’t call any deputy commissioner of police 
(DCP). I had no conversation with any IXTP. Till today, I 
Tiaven’t spoken to any police officer. That is the truth and 
you will have to take my word for it. If you can produce a 
DCP to whom I have spoken, I will eat my non-existent hat. 

1 believe some police officers did meet Bagga. who was 
standing in the lawn on that day. And he told them that the 
situation would be dealt with without police involvement. 

I still don’t know who called the police. There is a wire¬ 
less jeep standing outside the gate. The cops on 3uty there 
might have put out a message when they saw a crowd outsi¬ 
de the Election Commission office. 
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Then one of the delegation members asked me to pacify 
the employees. I refused, saying, any other day. any other 
place, I could have done so. I insisted that they ask theircol* 
leagues to get back to work. 

Am I tough on discipline? 

Vcs. 

Am I ashamed of it? 

No. 

Will the discipline continue? 

Yes. 

Have I punished people? 

No. 

T he other thing that was reported in the newspapers was 
that I had taken action against two IAS officers who did 
not report for election duty. But I ask: why only two? I 
have taken action against several others. Please don't think 
I have taken action only against Dharmarajan or Biswas. 
In Punjab, the morale of the entire election stafT was depen¬ 
dent upon the observers. One of them, Laxmi Narayanan 


All India Institute of Medical Sciences. So, could he be spa¬ 
red?! said this was a little too tenuous. 

Then I was told that Dharmarajan was going to Thailand 
for presenting a paper on urban development. Three days 
were available in between. His secretary was away on 
leave and his additional secretary was in charge. He could 
have told his additional secretary to send Mr X in his place. 
I am not saying I want only Dharmarajan. But no, no 
replacement was offered. 

In Biswas’ case, I got a letter from the joint secretary of 
the ministry where the former was working saying that 
"wc have decided not to send him”. I replied, ”It is not for 
you to decide.” The Constitution clearly .says that on 
demand of the CEC, "the services of all officers of the cen¬ 
tral and slate government shall be made available”. I told 
them to please read that clause. 

Now I hear the bureaucracy .saying that I have no busi¬ 
ness taking action against its members. Well, the 
bureaucracy has no business to tell me what my business 
is. I told them to refer the cases to a court of law. If the court 
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of the information and broadca.sting ministry, did not go 
on the appointed date. So I chargesheetddliim. 

He gave me an excuse that his fathei'^living in Madras 
was involved in an accident six months a^o. 1 said: "Please 
tell me the connection?” I have taken action against IAS 
officers who have not done their duly as ob.s^ers, return¬ 
ing officers or CEOs in a large number of cases, not one or 
two. 

Take the case of Biswas. I didn’t choose him. The esta¬ 
blishment officer to the Goverment of India said, "You 
want 25 joint secretaries? Well, here are their names.” As it 
so often happens, a lady member of the service comes up 
and says that she has a sick child. Could she be .sent to a 
place near Delhi? Why not? 

But someone wrote to say that he had to go China for a 
discussion on the silk route. 1 told him that this was surely 
less important than attending to election duties. Another 
fellow said that his mother-in-law had been admitted to the 


strikes down my decision, I will accept it with dignity. But 
then, if senior IAS officers arc unwilling to do election 
duties, the others too can refuse. 

I n that case, how will you conduct an election in a country 
where there are six lakh polling booths, and each booth 
needs six people besides policemen? I need 3.5 million offi¬ 
cials for an election If one polling officer says I don’t want 
to go to Punjab, and another says election work is very 
hazardous in Bihar, that is the end. 

Should I have spoken to the Cabinet secretary about all 
this? No. He was totally aware that I had called for an expla¬ 
nation from those who refused to go out on polling duly. 
And I have the constitwiional authority to do so. Parlia¬ 
ment has passed a law which says that officers appointed 
for election work are subject to the superintendence, con¬ 
trol, guidance and di.sciplinary authority of the 
commission. • 
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TIME 

TO DEPORT 

The signing of the extradition treaty between 
India and Britain puts terrorists in a spot 


I ndia and Britain set the tone for 
their relationship for the rest of the 
Nineties by signing an extradition 
treaty and a confiscation agree¬ 
ment on 22 September. After 
almost eight years of negotiations, the 
Union home minister of India, S.B. Cha- 
van, and his British counterpart, Ken¬ 
neth Clarke, signed on the dotted line at 
the British Home Office. 

For India, it brought the all-important 
assurance that Britain was firmly back¬ 
ing India in fighting international terro¬ 
rism. It was a gesture of "Bntain’s sup¬ 
port in our endeavour to combat terro¬ 
rism," said Chavan, adding that it was a 
"declaration of our political will to coo¬ 
perate in this." And, there was also the 
promise from British Prime Minister 
John Major himself that he would pur¬ 
sue India’s case against terrorism with 
the rest of the European Community. 

However, this treaty marks a high 
point in Indo-British relations which 
soured in the early and mid-Eighties. 
India had then felt that Britain was provi¬ 
ding the terrorists with a platform. For 
example, Jagjit Singh Chauhan had 
given a call for the formation of 
Khalistan from the studios of the BBC, 
funds for terrorist activities used to be 
raised openly in gurdwaras in Britain 
and, in 1984, the Indian assistant high 
commissioner in Birmingham. 
Ravindra Mhatre, was assassinated by 
Jammu and Kashmir Liberation Front 
(JKLF) activists. 

But from 1988, the mood started 
changing. Margaret Thatcher, during 
her third term in office, obliged the Indi¬ 
an community in Britain by taking a 
finn stand against terrorism Her succes¬ 
sor, John Major, strengthened the com¬ 
mitment by pledging to seek European 
cooperation in this matter. 

Britain deported Amaiuillah Khan, 
leader of the JKLF, after the Mhatre kil¬ 
ling. Last year, it de|?ortcd Krishnaku- 
mar Kiltu, deputy head of the l.iberation 


Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTI'E), after the 
assassination of Rajiv Gandhi. It has 
also issued deportation orders against 
Karamjit Singh Chahal. a Khalistan acti¬ 
vist for being involved in international 
terrorism. 

The prospect of the extradition treaty 
being pulled off brightened last winter 
when Briti.sh foreign secretary Douglas 
Hurd and former home secretary Ken¬ 
neth Baker visited India. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales also visited India and 
there were rumours about India placing 
a multi-million-pound order for British 
Hawk trainer jets. The goodwill was 
enormous. 

India is^ the first country with which 
Britain has signed a separate extradition 
treaty. It already has such arrangemeniU»j| 
with India within the framework of therj 
General Commonwealth Scheme, but 
the separate treaty, observers feel, 
emphasises Britain’s commitment to 
back India’s fight against terrorism an4j 



liMllMlioim minister S.B. Chavan end Britli 
the signing of the extradition treaty 

drug trafficking. 

The treaty has already been attacked 
by several British MPs who are see¬ 
ing it as a sop to New Delhi. The major 
opposing voices come from those who 
have a large number of Punjabi or Kash¬ 
miri constituents. Max Madden, Labour 
MP for Bradford West, said India would 
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Labour MP Keith 
Vaz, the first 
Asian member of 
Parliament in the 
House of 
Commons said 
that he would be 
visiting the home 
minister and 
"expressing the 
concerns of his 
people" 
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use the treaty as proof that Britain sup¬ 
ported New Delhi’s anti-terrorist 
strategy. 

Labour MP Keith Vaz, the first Asian 
member of Parliament in the House of 
Commons told vSunday that he would 
be visiting the home minister and 
"expressing the concerns of his people" 
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Vaz also complained that he had not 
been infonned about signing of the trea¬ 
ty till last week. 

About a hundred MPs arc said to be 
staiinchly opposed to the treaty and 
lihWd is bound to be considerable storm 
whert it is presented to both the Houses 
of Parliament for ratification. However, 
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the confiscation agreement requires no 
ratification and comes into immediate 
effect . 

Several human rights organisations 
are also concerned (hat the treaty might 
be misused. They fear that the deportees 
will be subjected to torture back in India. 
In fact, British lawyers are presently 
fighting the deci.sion by the home office 
to depon Karamjit Singh Chahal on simi¬ 
lar grounds. Even Amnesty Internation¬ 
al is backing Chahal. 

However, India’s critics will now he 
silenced, as Chavan has invited Amnes¬ 
ty to send a team to Delhi. The invitation 
to Amnesty on the eve of signing the trea¬ 
ty, along with the decision to form a 
human rights commission in India, has 
been welcomed by both the British 
government and human rights 
organisations. 

On its part, the British Home Office is 
taking great pains to see that the public 
don’t gel the wrong message about the 
extradition treaty. In its statement,^ the 
home office stressed that "the inncKcnt 
has nothing to fear". It emphasises that 
before extradition magistrates would 
have to be satisfied that the Government 
of India had produced ample evidence to 
support its case. 

O bservers feel that lack of political 
will and an inadequate administra- 
tjyc infrastructure were the causes for 
the delay. Things started moving when 
Britons found that India’s problems 
with terrorism were affecting them too. 

The British government passed the 
Charities and Extradition Bills-' to 
remove the impediments. Finally, after 
seeking assurance from India that it 
would set its human rights record 
straight, Britain went ahead with the 
signing. 

"There is genuine gcxHiwill for India 
in Britain." said a senior diplomat. "Also 
Britain has realised that it needs India. 
Economically, it makes scn.se to have 
India on your sidc^' he added. 

With unemployment figures as high as 
2.S million in Britain, the liberali.scJ 
Indian economy holds out great iniercsi. 
India and Britain also share a commo¬ 
nality of feelings on the European Com¬ 
munity. At the Aid India Consortium in 
Paris this summer, Britain hacked Indi¬ 
a's case. British Gas, British Steel and 
GPT want to lie up with India. 

Under the circumstances, a healthy 
political understanding makes perfect 
economic sense. • 

ShnImnI Bmmi/London 
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No holds baifed 


Congressmen R.K. Dhawan and H.K.L Bhagat are involved in a 
bitter fight for supremacy in Delhi 


n the kingdom of the blind,' 
the saying goes, ‘the one- 
eyed is King.' In the case of 
Delhi, this might well have 
been so, especially with 
H.K.L. Bhagat holding on to the top slot 
of leading light of the capital city’s local 
politics. Until recently, that is. 

For, over the past few months, and at 
more and more frequent intervals, a one - 
man challenge has come in the form of 
innumerable rallies spread all over the 
city, at which Rajendra Kumar Dhawan 
stands out prominently. Dhawan has 
indeed come a long way from his days as 
a clerk in the railway mmi.stry. Even his 
detractors—there are still those who dis¬ 
miss him as a secretarial assistant — 
appear tp have been checkmated by the 
second coming of this safari suit-clad 
new buccaneer of the Congress ‘family’. 

What is the significance of these ral¬ 
lies? And what exactly is Dhawan's 
game? Are the rallies aimed at raising 
Congress consciousness, as claimed by 
Dhawan? (See following intemew). Or 
is there something more significant, 
such as the rallies being a part of a cam¬ 
paign to b(X)st Dhawan's chances for the 
chief ministership of Delhi? 

Former chief metropolitan council¬ 
lor, Jagpravesh Chandra, would have 
one believe that everything is perfectly 
okay with the Congress set-up and that 
the busine.ss of raising consciousness for 
the party is nonsense. That Rajesh Khan- 
na's recent victory over the BJPeandida- 
tc, Shatrughan Sinha, in the recent by- 
election for the New Delhi Lok Sabha 
constituency, was proof of this gotxl 
image. Chandra, however, claims that 
the victory was not so much a win for 
Khanna as for Bhagat. Bhagat himself is 
more modest and gives credit partly to 
Khanna, panly to Dhawan and mainly to 
the 40,000 Congress workers he deput¬ 
ed to strategic locations during the 
elections. 

But, interestingly enough, it is precise¬ 
ly this election which is being cited as an 
example of what ails the Congress(I) in 
Delhi. There arc those who believe it 
was a victory in spite of the current 


leadership. Says chairman of the Delhi 
Metropolitan Council, Pursholtam 
GocI, "There has been a leadership in 
I3elhi which has invariably blackmailed 
and bullied the national leadership into 
giving way to its wishes under threat — 
in this case, the threat being that only 
Bhagat could wrest this .seat. If Dhawan 
had not got involved, Khanna would 
have lost for sure." 

G ocI further reasons that with the 
breakdown of coordination and com. 
munication between national leaders 
and the true Ux'al leadership, the for¬ 
mer's decision to field Khanna may not 
have been "honoured". This, he alleges, 
is what Bhagat and all the power points 
around him wanted, so that they could 
prove their claim that Bhagat alone 
could win. With Dhawan’s entry, and 
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his easy style of functioning, the lines of 
communication to local Jeaders opened 
up and the election victory assured. 

"Dhawan is emerging as a vibrant ral¬ 
lying point for Delhiiies and Congressm¬ 
en in Delhi," says Goel. He adds, "The 
rallies signify that the Congress can no 
longer be confined to a few power points 
of Delhi. With Dhawan, we see a viable 
point, a point of confidence, around 
which all forces can emerge." 

Ironic words in reference to a man 
who has been described as a "power 
broker" and "back-room power centre" 
when he was the personal assistant to 
Indira Gandhi and then, political adviser 
to her son, Rajiv, when he became Prime 
Minister. Now, Dhawan is a member of 
the Rajya Sabha, an elected member of 
the Congress Working Committee 
(CWC) and consequently, is working as 






a political activist. 

But is Dhawan really out for the chief 
ministership of Delhi? Many believe 
that the people will welcome Dhawan as 
a future chief minister. Says Ooel, "The 
people are fed<up with the lies of some 
of the current leaders. They want a trans- 
parent, clean, clear and straight 
approach. Dhawan is not known for 
double-crossing. Even followers of Bha- 
gat, acknowledge this fact in private.” 

Several second-rank leaders Sunday 
spoke to talked of a "mafia" control over 
local party affairs, culminating in a 
"mockery” of an exercise at party reorga¬ 
nisation. They gave the example of one 
Mohd Ilyas, who has been chosen as the 
president of the East Delhi district, as 
being a man who is "uneducated and 
unknown” and never having been either 
a member of the party organisation or 
any Delhi administration panel in the 
past. A second charge is that out of the 
24 persons who had fought the Corpora¬ 
tion and Metropolitan Council elec¬ 
tions, only seven had been adjusted on 
the Delhi Pradesh Congress Committee 
(DPCC). 

Interestingly, while Bhagat himself 
doesn’t subscribe to Jagpravesh 
Chandra’s rosy picture of the party in [ 


Delhi, he is not particularly fazed by the 
charges made against either his new 
DPCC or ability to attract crowds or 
votes. In the matter of Ilyas, for instance, 
he suggests there is some downright dis¬ 
information being spread because Ilyas 
has been DPCC vice-president for quite 
some time. And while Dhawan claims 
that he has been urging Bhagat to presi¬ 
de over the rallies the former is holding 
in Delhi, Bhagat categorically denies 
being invited. 

I ronically, it is Bhagat’s own statement 
that best illustrate.s the current pro¬ 
blem of the Delhi Congress — a pro¬ 
blem of lack of communication, where 
suspicion of each other has become so 
great that nobody is willing to believe 
what the other group says. A senior local 
Congressman says, "Dhawan will make 
the difference." A difference between an 
establishment that has become jaded — 
certainly as far as attracting crowds is 
concerned — and the crowds attracted 
by a newcomer like Dhawan. Whereas 
Dhawan’s meetings are attended by an 
average of 25,000 people, the DPCC can 
only summon between 200-300. 

A prime example that is ^iven of the 
decline of the Bhagat-dominated party 
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set-up is the rally organised by the 
DPCC at the Indira Gandhi Stadium on 
the birth anniversary of the Late Rtyiv 
Gandhi. While Prime Minister Narasim- 
ha Rao was pitying floral tribute to Rajiv 
Gandhi’s memory, the crowds siarbMl 
to leave en masse. By the time Rao was 
ready to speak, only ten per cent remai¬ 
ned. Says Goel, "There hasn’t been a 
greater insult to any Prime Minister in 
my living memory. This shows that the 
local leadership has no hold over its 
people." 

Yet, Bhagat cites this very rally as an 
example of the organisational ability of 
the DPCC. There is no doubt he is unhai>- 
py about Dhawan’s meetings — but he 
insists that it is due to his belief that they 
will affect the party's image, and not 
from jealousy. Says Bhagat, "I don’t 
give public reactions to internal matters 
of the Congress. I don’t talk to the pre.ss 
about it. I would only say that it is for 
those who are organising the rallies to 
indulge in introspection and see what 
they are doing, whether it is in the Con¬ 
gress’ interest or not." 

However, Dhawan’s rallies are not 
being taken lightly by those on the outsi¬ 
de. Kishori Lai, former Janata Da) Lok 
Sabhaxandidate, sees them as being a 
clear put-down of Bhagat. Bharatiya, 
Janata Party (BJP) MP Madanlal Khura- 
na goes to the extent of suggesting that 
his party would rework its entire strate¬ 
gy in the forth^ming Delhi elections to 
counter the Dhawan factor. But he says, 
"We feel no threat. The threat may be to 
Bhagat—an internal Congress matter 
— becau.se the BJP does grass roots 
level politics and not coffee house poli¬ 
tics." At the same time, he also acknow¬ 
ledges that should Dhawan lead the Con¬ 
gress into battle, the BJP would haveio 
"get our workers in a fighting nnood." 

But will Dhawan lead the party into 
battle? Says Bhagat, "I am president of 
the DPCC and I have no reason to 
believe I will not lead the party." As for 
Dhawan, he says he has no interest in the 
chief ministership of Delhi — but he 
makes no promi^ that he won’t make a 
serious bid to assume the kind of role he 
did during Rajesh Khanna’s election 
campaign. If he chooses to do so, it 
would automatically create for Dhawan 
the kind of image diat he appears to be 
aiming for. 

But the question is: does he have the 
political savvy to tackle the wily H.K.L. 
Bhagat? • 







POLITICS 


"IVe never 
aspired for 
ai^i^ 
in my life" 

Former back-room boy R.K. 
Dhawan is now a full-time 
politician 

Former secretary to the iMte Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi R.K. Dhawan is now revelling in his new avatar as 
a politician. He has been holding rallies in Delhi, spread¬ 
ing the message oj the Congress party — although many 
are inclined to believe that he is more intent on selling him¬ 
self as a candidate for chief minister of Delhi, once it 
attains statehood. 

Dhawan, however, refuses to be cowed down and in this 
interview, talks about Delhi and national politics, his new 
role and the BJP. 

Following are excerpts: 

Sunday: Why are you holding so many rallies in New 
Delhi? Are they to raise consciousness for the Congress 
party or R.K. Dhawan? 

R.K. Dhawan: R.K. Dhawan has never bothered about 
his consciousness. I worked with Mrs Gandhi for almost 
30 years, so I don't really have to work to make people con¬ 
scious of me. My own atm is to raise the con.sciousness of 
the Congress—to spread its policies and programmes. 

You know, what has happened is that the Congress wor¬ 
kers here are not doing real Congress work. The general 
feeling has been that the Congressmen approach the 
people only during the elections. When I was in the charge 
of Rajesh Khanna's election campaign, people used to say 
this. 1 want to build up the tempo. So it’s only the Congress 
image — which is already very strong elsewhere in the 
country—that 1 want to project. The roots of the Congress 
must be spread to every nook and comer of this city, 

Q: What are the reasons for the Congress image being 
down in Delhi? 

A: Delhi has long been managed by one particular group 
and for reasons best known to it, this group has chosen to 
neglect almost all the senior persons who have been at the 
helm of affairs of the Congress. Only one person’s image 
has been projected in Delhi. And that has annoyed most of 
the Congress itnDrkers. In politics, you know, one has to car¬ 





ry everybody. 

Q: Do you have the seal of approval of the formal Con¬ 
gress organisation about these rallies? 

A: When we won Raje.sh Khanna's election, we all — 
V.C. Shukla, Nawal Kishorc Sharma, Jagdish Tyiler and 
other senior leaders — went to congratulate the Prime 
Minister. At that time, he had .said we must keep the tempo 
up, especially keeping in mind the ensuing elections. 

Q: But this would be approval from the central organi¬ 
sation. What about the local organisation? 

A: I’m certainly not going against the sanction of the Delhi 
Pradesh Congress Committee (DPCC). We always ask the 
DPCC. 1 do not know why the DPCC is creating this divi¬ 
sion. I offered H.K.L. Bhagat (former Cabinet minister 
and current DPCC chieO the opportunity to preside over 
all the meetings. 

Q: He hasn’t attended? 

A: No. He himself has made up his mind that he only 
wants to go with his own people. I do no| believe in that phi¬ 
losophy. I have sent messages to him saying: us organi¬ 
se these programmes only on a party basis. I have no perso¬ 
nal interest in Delhi. 1 want to make it very clear. And I 
have made it clear from the platforms of the Talkatora Stad¬ 
ium and subsequent meetings also. But somehow or the 







"When I worked 
for Mrs Gandhi, 
the stamp of 
government 
servantwas 



always there. So, 
earlier, 1 
couldn’t play an 
active role in 
politics. Now, 
there is no bar" 


other it doesn’t get through to Bhagat. And he seems to be 
unhappy about it. 


Q: Yoa don’t want to be the chief minister of Deihi? 

A: There’s no question of my being chief minister. The 
CM’s are decided upon by the high command. For anybo¬ 
dy to work only towards becoming the CM is ridiculous. I 
have never aspired for anything in my life. And anyway, 
how can a person decide about the CM when the elections 
are not even there. Let the elections be held. Let the Con¬ 


gress win. 'Then let the party and the high command decide. 


Q: Well, people do have ambitions... 

A: And that means those who cannot become CM should 
not work? The aim of everybody should be that they 
should work for the Congress and see to it that the party 
wins. I can assure you that it’s not easy—winning the elec¬ 
tion in Delhi is not easy. All those Congress people who 
ate keeping the chief ministership in their pockets, are mis¬ 
taken. 'They’ll have to work very hard. 


Q: Why? Because the BJP has a positive vote or is there 
an anti vote situation building up for the Congress? 

A: No, no. It’s not an anti vote for the Congress. People 
haven’t been clearly told about the Congress’ policies, 
especially of the new programmes and policies adopted by 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao. He has given the country a 


newline—be it the economy or industrial development 
So, people just have to be made aware of it. 

Q: And that hasn't been done by the DPCC? 

A: No. 

Q: Jagpravesh Chandra (a senior Delhi Congrcn 
leaderlsaidtherewerenopr^lemsaaiongCongressm* 
en In DeihL He abo said that R^lesh Khanna's victory 
was not Khanna's victory, but one for H.K.L. Bhagat 
How do you respond to tlds, especially after what you 
said earlier? 

A: If Jagpravesh Chandra wants to close his eyes to what 
the whole country knows, what the whole of Delhi knows, 
I can’t help it. Why is he saying it’s Bhagat’s victory? I’m 
not saying it was my victory, but a Congress victory. A vic¬ 
tory for P. V. Narasimha Rao, his programmes and policies. 

Q: Do you feel there is no division within the Congress 
in Deihi? 

A: There are distinct groups, but there is no division as 
such. 

Q: Will your rallies serve to unite these groups or is 
there a possibility of them Anther drifting apart? 

A: My only aim is to unite these groups. I have been asking 
everybody to participate. I rang up Sajjan Kumar (MP 
from the Outer Deihi constituency) to tell him that persons 
in his area had asked me to come there for a rally and ask¬ 
ing whether I should go or not. I even asked him to preside 
over the functipn. 

Q: Do you have the DPCC's support or tu« you organis¬ 
ing the rallies on your own initiative? 

A: I just don’t know why it has gone into the head of 
H.K.L. Bhagat. or for that matter, those close to him, that it 
is my programme. Why don’t they realise that if we all 
unite and work together, it will be a Congress victory. 

Nobody's stopping Bhagat from becoming chief mini¬ 
ster. If the high command decides on him, let him be there. 
He is a seasoned politician and was a Cabinet minister for a 
number of years. I know him from the days when he was in 
the Corporation. 

Q: If you were asked to be CM of Delhi, would you 
accept? 

A: ‘ir is a very big word. 

Q: Madanlal Khurana (BJP MP from South Deihi), 
claims that you have been making wild promises at 
your rallies which the Congress has no intention of 
fulfilling. 

A: Let him name a single promise. 

Q: So, what has been the plank at your rallies? 

A: My main plank is to explain to the people how freedom 
was won and what the Congress’ role in the smiggle was 
all about. I have four themes: Firstly, on how freedom was 
won and how our people have conveniently forgotteq; 
secondly, the role of the Congress in winning that free¬ 
dom; thirdly, the situation the country was in when P.V. 
Narasimha Rao took over and saved the country from near 
bankruptcy; and fourthly, the secular credentials of the 
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'Tm not saying Rajesh Khanna’s 
victoiy was my victoiy, but a Congress 
victoiy. It was a victoiy for P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, his programmes and 
policies” 

Congress party. 

Q: Are you saying that Khurana*s charges are false? 

A: I challenge Madanlal Khurana. There arc recordings of 
party meetings I've addressed. I don't believe in making 
false promises. 

Q: Khurana has also claimed that the Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Party (BJP) has a better record of service and he 
gives as an example, the BJP’s record in Uttar Pradesh 
today. 

A: Do you expect him to say anything to the contrary? 
That is always the BJP’s slogan. But let him go by facts 
and figures. 

Q: And what are those facts and figures? 

A: Khurana can say anything, but he is not at the helm of 
affairs in UP. Why doesn’t he ask his BJP chief minister 
there (Kalyan Singh) to come out with a statement compar¬ 
ing the previous Congress governments with its own — 
the number of murders, rapes, dacoities. atrocities on Hari- 
jans and weaker sections and all that? 

Q: Khurana abo says that with your entry into the 


Delhi scene, the BJP would have to change its strategy 
because, to quote him, "R.K. IMtawan*s men are San- 
jay (Gandhi) culture men". How do you react? 

A: Let him come out with his strategy — what it ww 
earlier and how he plans to change it. and then I will 
comment. 

You see. this is just it — the BJP fights its elections on 
the strategy of winning, while the Congress fights on ideo¬ 
logy —programmes and policies. 

Q: He is very clear that the BJP strategy will change 
according to who is at the helm of affairs—Dhawan or 
Bhagat. 

A: During Rajesh Khanna's election campaign, I was defi¬ 
nitely able to stop the methods earlier adopted by the BJP 
for rigging and bogus voting. If this is what Khurana is 
referring to. then yes. the BJP will have to change its 
strategy. 

Q: He Is a little more explicit He claims that one of the 
tactics you had used was intimidation* That you "orga¬ 
nised busloads of people brandishing swords..." 

A: Do you mean to say that Delhi people are deaf, dumb 
and blind? Delhi is a place where you can't hide these 
things. Busloads of people brandishing swords! Has any¬ 
body seen this? Madanlal Khurana might have, because he 
was in charge of Shatrughan Sinha’s election campaign on 
behalf of the BJP and so he has to save face after the defeat. 
That’s why he is levelling such wild charges. 


Q: Who is the Congress fighting In Delhi- 
Dal or the BJP? 

A: Mainly the BJP. 


-the Janata 


Q: What aspects of the BJP would you take on? 

A: The party's performance—rather, non-performance in 
the different stales where they rule — Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and especially Uttar Pradesh. 

Q: So much for your ‘activity’ in Delhi. You have also 
been travelling to UP lately. What has been the respon¬ 
se you have received there? 

A: Very good. 

Q: Media feedback from UP is that if the Congress 
doesn’t get its act together quickly, the party could be 
headed for another defeat there. Do you agree? 

A: I don’t subscribe to that view. The performance of the 
BJP government and its failure to govern the state will be 
beneficial to the Congress. 

Q: There are those who say you have created good 
work teams; that you have helped a lot of people. But 
others charge you with controlling people, making and 
breaking chief ministers. In whatever role, you have 
essentially been a person in the background. Suddenly, 
R.K* Dhawan has become an active politician. How do 
you feel about your new avatar? 

A: I always did political work for Mrs Gandhi but the 
stamp of government servant was always there. earlier. 
I couldn’t play an active role in politics. Now there is no bar. 
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Myth called 


u P^TiT* M 


The author of the Mandal Report never 
practised what he preached 


A S the Mandal Rath rolled 
out of Murho village, about 
250 km from the city of 
Patna in Bihar on 25 
August, Bindeshwari Pra¬ 
sad Mandal became the Janata DaPs 
new idol of worship. Not content with 
pressing for the implementation of the 
Mandal Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions, V.P. Singh and Co. were out to 
glorify the author of a controversial 
report that advocated job reservations 
for backward classes. 

The Mandal report, as it has now 
come to be known, had created a state of 
frenzy in August 1990. When former 
Prime Minister V.P. Singh decided to 
implement the caste-based quota formu¬ 
la, largescale violence erupted through¬ 
out the country including a spate of horri¬ 
fying self-immolations. 

* But the Janata Dal leaders see no rea¬ 
son to repent. Mandal remains their ins¬ 
piration. To them, he is the messiah of 
the backwards whose report will even¬ 
tually deliver the downtrodden from the 
shackles of poverty. 

So they chose Murho, Mandal’s 
native village in Bihar’s Mudhepura dis¬ 
trict, to launch the rath on its course 
through the country. For the Dal, which 
is deeply committed to caste-based poli¬ 
tics, it was a fitting way to pay homage 
to its ideological mentor. 

But it is Murho that gives away the 
myth that is Mandal. If charity begins at 
home, it certainly did not begin at 
Murho in case of Bindeshwari Parasad 
Mandal (1918 — 1982), who was also 
the chief minister of the state for a fleet¬ 
ing stint of 47 days. The village remains 
decrepit and its backward classes as 
backward as they always were — des¬ 
pite Mandal. 

Indeed, a lot remains unsaid about the 
man who is being peddled as the hero of 
the backwards. Mandal’s life was hardly 


a revolutionary role model. If anything, 
he belonged to the very system that V.P. 
Singh and his cohorts claimed they were 
trying to overthrow with the help of the 
report. 

P ointing at the huge Mandal mansion 
in Murho, a poor Harijan peasant 
said, "Mandal sahab was a big 
zemindar,'' and looked at a cluster of 
huts in the Harijan toli to stress the con¬ 
trast. "But he did not do anything for us." 

In the entire Murho panchayat area, 
which has a population of about 5,000, 
almost all the pukka houses are those 
belonging to the Mandal family and 
their relatives. Of the 400-odd acres of 
cultivable land in the village, a fourth 
belongs to the Mandal clan. The remain- 








ing land is unequally shared by the poor 
Harijans, Muslims and Brahmins. 

Modem irrigation facilities are 
lacking. Though one could spot three or 
four tractors in the fields, the farmers 
scoffed, "They belong to the Mandal 
family. Why should they allow it on our 


Honing stone 

BindeshWi^ri Prcisdd MahdaTs chequered 
political career ^ , 


B tndeshwan lifUAdal wa$ idways 
interested in a ca^ in politics. 
His first plun^ was wheti he was 
elected a tnetnber of the Bjiagalpur 
district board. He then went on to 
become a member of the Bihar 
Assembly in 1952. and again in 
1966, on the Congress iiOtet. 

He switched sides many a time.: 
fie (eft thd Congtef^ to Jiotn thd 
Samyidiitt SodiaHst(SSF^ Jted 
by Rani Mancter Ejected to 
t^iunenl ^adelrfttt Sj^bamMr, he 
later bectifhe the hnuA miiii^ in 
the Front jomnmenf «, 
move which down badfy wlA' 


Mandal switched allegiances 
quite frequently. First he 
joined the Congress, then 
formed his own party, hopped 
on to the Janata Party 
bandwagon in the late 
Seventies and then sought 
reentry into the Congress 
again. But that wish remained 
unrealised 
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The vHlacm of Muriio (left}; 
tho portrait of B.P. Mandal 
at Ms Mfflwiffltfe polos apart 



lands? Never." With no light in their 
homes and not enough food to cat, they 
live at the mercy of the Mandal family. 

However, the villagers were not con- 
plaining. "It has always been like this, 
this exploitation and deprivation is noth¬ 
ing new to us, it has been like this even 


formed the 5oshit Dal, going on to 
bKome a leadn* . of Sosbit. 
EM-Congress coalition in Bihar. 
soon after.. His day finally caitie. . 
when lie becam the chi^ mtoister of 
dw stiun he^ng a - five-member. ^ 
Soshit Did. hiinistiy in 
t968i despite corisfitdtiot^. 
objection raisM by the Uoited FiOQt 
aiid ^sSidmt Congr^men. 
HO^etiKless, Ms sucem. proved 
sfKS^ived as Ms ndnjstry . was 
^rra^t 'down witMn 47 days under a 
no-bonifidettcemat^... 


Ne)ft,liai^pedthj^a^Fefty.<M 
W8, ^ JaM^' gove^ 

.ap^med Mb) as tbe«ipiujnan.of.die^ 
'Mapdal^l^iCllnAMh^^ v'^^^ 
.8hbniid;^''^<lds'>''Rm0h'.-bn- i'i-iy 
.Deptt^. 198Q, hi^ tbs^ied:^: ; 

inidi^ In Ale. 

the syas never jlWlpib ')le' 

spM tIte Iasi hi» .' 
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when Mandal sahab was alive. In fact, it 
was worse then." They explained that as 
several people have now left the village 
in search of jobs in Bhagalpur and Pun¬ 
jab, there was some money at home. 

Mandal had himself left the village 
and settled in Patna with his childrcn. 
"No one cared for this village," says 
Shailendra Narain Mandal, a cousin of 
Bindeshwari’s. 

"Mandal bbai was the biggest zamin- 
dar of this village," he says. He owned 
over 2,000 acres of land in all (this inclu- 
dedpne-fourth of the cultivable land in 
Murho) and other property. During his 
lifetime he maintained a fleet of six cars; 
two Jeeps, two Hindustans, an Ambas¬ 
sador and a Fiat. "He was not one to tra¬ 
vel on foot, he always took the car wher¬ 
ever he went," says Shailendra. 

Further, he had a retinue of eight or 
nine servants for household chores 
and ten men to supervise agricultural 
work. All in all, quite an aristocracy. 

D espite his influence and riches, Bin- 
deshwari Mandal is known to have 
done next to nothing for this village. 
Murho is a tale of neglect. Only three 
years back the Dumri bridge was opened 
(a project ordered during Mandal*s 
time) connecting the village to Saharsa, 
an important marketplace. 

There is virtually nothing by way of 
social infrastructure. A hospital was ope¬ 
ned in 1990-91, but it is woefully misma- 
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! naged. There is a dilapidated school 
building and villagers complain that 
classes are not held regularly. Add to 
this the sheer plight of the villagers. In 
Harijan tali and the Muslim areas, for 
instance, cows and bullocks fight for 
space with the poor farmers. About 15 
people are packed into a small hutment. 

Apparently the rich zamindar whose 
report propagated reservation for the 
backwards did not part with an inch of 
his land and hardly did he share his 
riches with the poor. Mandal never real¬ 
ly practised what he later preached. 

Bindeshwari Mandal, it seems, did 
not believe in caste equality. Hari- 
jans were not even allowed to enter his 
house. "He was our malik. How could 
we enter his house?" question the Hari- 
jans of his village. 

Agrees Mahendar Shah, "He was a 
‘backward* himself but he distanced 
himself from us backwards. He had 
money, wc didn't. We were servants 
after all." Many of the Harijans in the vil¬ 
lage used to be shooed away, were they 
to be found near the house. 

On the other hand, Shiv Shankar Jha, 
a poor Brahmin lad living near the Hari¬ 
jan toli says, "My father used to go to his 
house and sit with his family. At limes 
he even^ad food." 

That legacy of discrimination still 
endures. • 
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Heights of optimism 


Israel and Syria make efforts to solve bilateral problems 


From the sudden pro- 
gress in the direct 
talks between Israel 
and Syria — the two 
*1; IM^Hold enemies are now 
working on a "joint 
paper" that would 
spell out the frame¬ 
work for an eventual peace treaty bet¬ 
ween Damascus and Jcrusalcnri — it is 
clear that the newly-elected Israeli 
Prime Ministei, Yitzhak Rabin, is living 
up to his promise of trading territory for 
peace more courageously than many 
had expected him to do. For, this signifi¬ 
cant, though admittedly limited, advan¬ 
ce in the bilateral talks between the two 
countries would not have been possible 
but for Rabin's bold commitment to 
return to Syria at least a part of the Golan 
Heights captured during the-six-day war 
in 1967. 

And yet, though things are looking up 
—in the United States which has sponso¬ 
red the West Asian peace process, there 
is much jubilation—it would be clearly 
premature to jump to the conclusion that 
a peace treaty between Israel and Syria, 
on the lines of the Camp David Accord 
between Egypt and Israel in 1978, is 
round the comer. Far from it. Rabin's 
concession, which has predictably arous¬ 
ed much opposition from the Likud par¬ 
ty that was defeated at the polls after 15 
years in power, falls much short of the 
insistent Syrian demand that Israel must 
vacate the entire Golan Heights, just as it 
had done in the case of Sinai. 

On the other hand, it is noteworthy 
that President Hafiz AI Assad of Syria 
has not rejected the Israeli offer out of 
hand. He personally has remained silent 
but has taken steps to convey to all con¬ 
cerned that his reaction to the Israeli 
offer is positive. 

More importantly, the leader of a dele¬ 
gation of the Druze residents of the 
Golan Heights, which met Assad just 
after Rabin's public declaration of the 
Israeli intent, told the Israeli media that 
Assad had spoken of his desire to esta¬ 
blish with Israel the "peace of the brave" 
and had hoped that Insha Allah, this 


would come about. 

Never mind the rhetoric which, in 
West Asia, can be even more overblown 
than in South Asia. The key to the situa¬ 
tion is that Assad is a hard-headed 
realist. In 1974, without taking part in 
Henry Kissinger’s famous "shuttle 
diplomacy", he had acquiesced in the 
fixation of the present borders at Golan 
Heights. Under this arrangement, the 
Golan town of Quneitra was returned to 
Syria and the Israelis were allowed to 
stay put on the heights they regard vital 
for their security. 

At one time, a principal rejectionist of 
the US-sponsored peace process, Assad , 
had no hesitation in supporting the I 


rate", according to both American and 
Arab sources here. 

And, the Syrian President knows that 
neither the World Bank and the IMF nor 
the US and the European Community 
would shell out a cent unless Damascus 
shows flexibility on the issue of peace 
with Israel. He also reali.ses that only 
after such a development can he hope to 
retain Syria’s influence in Lebanon 
though more benignly than at present. 

Furthermore, Assad also has to take 
into account the possibility that he and 
his country might be "left behind" 
should the Palestinians, who are negotia¬ 
ting with the Israelis separately, do a 



Hafb AI Assad: glv» pMM a chanM 


American-led anti-Iraq coalition in the 
Gulf War. And, since then, he has sent 
many conciliatory signals to both Ameri¬ 
ca and Israel. Not least of these was the 
blanket permission he gave to Syrian 
Jews to migrate, to Israel or any other 
country, if they chose. 

More than a year after the end of the 
Gulf War, Assad's compulsions to make 
up with the West (for which read the US 
and Israel) has increased rather than 
decreased. A major reason for this is that 
Syria’s need for foreign aid and invest¬ 
ment is "acute to the point of being despe¬ 


dcal with Rabin first. 

Rabin will have his difficulties with 
his own people, quite apart from the 
Likud haid-liners. The Israeli settlers in 
the area have already' denounced his 
Golan Heights plan as "madness". But 
he has a strong suit in his hand. The youn¬ 
ger generation of Israelis would welco¬ 
me a la.sting peace with Syria in lieu of a 
partial return to it of what is after all Syri¬ 
an territory. It is possible, just possible, 
though not yet probable, that Assad may 
choose to have half a loaf rather than for¬ 
go the whole of it. • 






















COVER STORY 



THE 

SELLING OF 
HARSHAD 

MEHTA 



A public relations 
campaign projects the 
Big Bull as a victim of 
injustice 


n the days following his arrest, 
nearly four months ago. Harshad 
Mehta learnt that nothing recedes 
like success. Last week, in the jubi¬ 
lation that greeted his release on 
bail after 111 days in Jail, he might well 
have discovered that nothing succeeds 
like excess. 

Visitors to his massive sea-facing 
apartment in the centrally air-condition¬ 
ed, if somewhat jinxed, block of Hals 
called Madhuli in Bombay’s Worli, 
were surprised to encounter celebrations 
that were reminiscent of a vulgar Gujara¬ 
ti wedding. Streams of guests hugged 
the man of the hour, and congratulated 
him on his (relative) gtKKl fortune. The 
man himself pumped the llcsh, waved 
his arms and ordered tea and snacks for 
everyone. 

The festive mood spread to the mini 
golf course in his garden, where children 
played merrily while their parents chalt- 
I ed animatedly. 

Outside, the festivities took on differ¬ 
ent forms. On the evening of the day that 
he was relea.sed, ‘well-wishers’ put up a 
helium ball(X)n along Bombay’s sea¬ 
facing Marine Drive, In the manner of 
an old-style adulatory blimp, it read: 
"Welcome back, Big Bull!" 

The sentiments were endorsed by the 
thousands of people who surrounded 
Mehta almost from the moment that the 
handcuffs were off. The day he was pro¬ 
duced in court, his fans turned up 
because they realised that bail was immi¬ 
nent. No sooner had the judge ordered 
his release than the slogans began. Poli¬ 
ce officials were jostled as admirers 
crowded around Mehta, and reached for 
his hand. There were garlands galore 
and bouquets by the hundred. 

When Harshad journeyed to a Jain 
temple to thank Mahavir for his bail, the 
crowds followed him there. Once again, 
there were cheers, hugs and slogans. 

For a man who had been dubbed the 
con man of the centaury a mere three 
months ago. the change in fortunes was 
truly astonishing. 

What was going on? 
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M ehta's family took the line that he 
had become a hero to the masses, 
and that the joyous thronging crowds 
had appeared of their own accord. 

At least, some people bought this 
view. Says Darryl D’Montc, resident 
editor of The Times of India’s Bombay 
edition, "It was a spontaneous display of 
public adulation for the man. Partly, it is 
the way our society works. There arc so 
many constraints and here was a man 
who kicked down the hurdles and march¬ 
ed ahead. Naturally, this made him a 
hero." 

Others were more cynical. They took 
the example of the helium balloon. 


too willing to accept this characterisa¬ 
tion of the multiinillionaire stock¬ 
broker. And, despite the obvious pro¬ 
blem of appearances, there was little 
doubt that to much of Bombay, Harshad 
was a local hero; an angry fat man, or 
even. Amitabh Bachchan on steroids. 

I f there is one thing that Horshad Mehta 
understands, it is the importance of 
self-promotion. During his battles with 
the Bombay Stock Exchange many 
months ago. he drew attention to him¬ 
self by paying for a series of advertise¬ 
ments headlined: "Is Harshad Mehta a 
liar?" Later, he created a cult of perso¬ 


were flung into Jail, and the well-oiled 
Growmore PR machine ground to an 
unaccustomed halt. Now, Harshad's 
media-savvy brother, Ashwin, concedes 
that this was a mistake, but he has an 
explanation. "We had too many pro¬ 
blems on our hands," he says, "and, for 
50 days, we were just unable to do anyth¬ 
ing as all of us were in jail." 

Mehta’s image look a battering for 
the next three months. As the stock mar¬ 
ket collapsed, thousands of gullible 
investors, who had believed the hype- 
niled non.sen.se in the business magazi¬ 
nes, held him responsible for their los¬ 
ses. And the Indian press, true to tradi¬ 


THE HERO RETURNS 

Police officials were 
jostled as admirers 
crowded around 
Mehta and reached for 
his hand. The change 
in Harshad’s fortunes 
were truly astonishing 



which Mehta's camp whispered had 
actually been put up by actress Dimple 
Kapadia. Clearly, the balloon had been 
prepared days in advance, considering 
that it went up within hours of his 
release. Few people were willing to buy 
the Mehta line that Kapadia had been 
passing by the courts when she heard of 
Mehta's release, that she promptly drop¬ 
ped everything else and dashed out to 
paint slogans on a balloon. As at least 
one CBI official noted snidely: 'Trust a 
blimp to think of pulling up a blimp." 

Certainly, despite Mehta's air of injur¬ 
ed innocence and his denials that any of 
the responses had been orchestrated (see 
interview), there seemed little doubt that 
a massive public relations campaign had 
been launched. Its aim was to portray 
Harshad as the poor boy who had made 
good, but had been persecuted by the 
system. 

Surprisingly, many people were only 


nality around himself with the assistan¬ 
ce of credulous business magazines, 
who were only loo willing to pul his 
imported cars and his oversized 
designer suits on their covers. 

But to everyone's surprise, this fiair 
for publicity deserted him in those tense 
days after news of the .scam broke. A 
man who would once pull passing stran¬ 
gers off the streets and offer them exclu¬ 
sive interviews, suddenly slopped tak¬ 
ing calls from reporters he had known 
for years. To those who persisted, he 
explained that he had been advised that 
his problems were the consequence of 
too much publicity. "Friends and well- 
wishers have been advising me to keep a 
low profile," he would say. "I would 
love to explain everything to you, but wc 
have decided to keep quiet for some 
time." 

That silence cost him his image. 
Within days, all four Mehta brothers 


tion, bought every unsubstantiated alle¬ 
gation levelled against Harshad by the 
Central Bureau of Investigation (CBI). 

And yet, it was the bureau's continu¬ 
ing investigation into the scam that offer¬ 
ed Harshad a way out. It soon became 
apparent that Bhupen Dalai's dealings 
dwarfed Harshad's. As the Fairgrowth 
story unfolded, ministers and top 
bureaucrats were identified as partici¬ 
pants. With each day came a new revela¬ 
tion; but few of these disclosures seem¬ 
ed to involve Harshad. 

N obody could fail to notice that while 
Bhupen Dalai and V. Krishna- 
murthy found it relatively easy to secure 
bail, the CBI insisted on locking Har¬ 
shad up. From that realisation, came the 
first stirrings of sympathy for Harshad 
Mehta. Explains Pritish Nandy, editor- 
in-chief of the Observer Group of news¬ 
papers, champions of Harshad in a diffe- i 
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Harshad Mehta on his role in thej 





SfJWAV^ Wliejrt 64 ym think Um 
moMy tf|8t diMiqp^and during 
• ttm idMi tH< 3>^ crw)> is new? 
Hniriiiiid I call speak pnty 

fpr myself ^ my lialHIity figures 
baye been bxrqigemted. All the 
^;^vei(4^nf igeneies Steady. 
11^; adb^tjral aelntres/Muictir 
jftiili|iga. Miave Very laige receivables 
i lM verioos I have alre^ 

fi^ited loint {filamentary 

'Committee that no bank is going to> 
lose money as far as I am concerned. 

s'l,,:'"" ' ' ■ ■ ' 

4l|ttlte money maritetin ttwconn* 

:|a at a atandstilL Does thm 
imfceyrwftel guilty? 
i^t The alleged scam started with me 
imet by now, we have several banks 
'OtMl almost all the brokers indicted, 
Inw, we riready have Dr Manmo> 
hah Singh's statement dated 24th 
August, carried in The Indepen- 
idrnr, which quotes him as saying that 
Ihdiahas an overregulated but u^er^.. 
governed system. , 

; ■ Over the years, a growing impb^ 
tion of iMnk deptwts came, lOMbc' 
invested in low yielding govenitment' 
securities. He has.statra duit India's 
financial system will emerge suon*' 
ger and healthier in the wake of the 
securities scam which is an accumula¬ 
ted by-product of the weakening of 
the internal control mechanisms in 
hanks. Elsewhere, he has stated that 
banks got involved in utKOpvention- 
al means of improving their 
profitability. 

Ir may suffice to say that I have not' 
invented any new system and dicrefo- 
le, I should not be blamed. 

it is a systeuM failure, what la 
liblirrotithiit? 

-M'1|he above answer takes cqre of.' 
ji^question. 

Wasris your relation wiiliJ 
Chairman of ilie SDUfe 
iia(SBI).M.N.Ooi|Nh^ 
back docs It gia? ' 


When dM.yott atari 
the SBI? Was there a^dSBavK' 


earlier Hke the hut ane? 


A: 1 have been dealing with the SBi 


for the past flve years without any 
instance of default, lhave AO idhi^tn- 
ship with M.N, Qe^porub 

Q: Howdoyoufiwi.idNiili(yqiitt 
pensiOB (t^tjK ;0BiidNiSr 'i9lgek 
Exchanger ': , ' 

A: I have 

have notviohiied any leiiijBBbiBinf 
the by-laws govenring :m' .stock 
exchanges. 



V>Th^’ f '11 >7'y.f-1"^ 


ibuim if / iilitf lij I . .'iX’cTLr '' 
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J ’' ‘Sil’ * j' ^ i. 




m j lim 


Avjpi^clltrtv^'d^ biwntigation 


MthQifttes in 

' ^i^iiiw ^i i jl jy lirim|ii[iifii » 

tfanreis. nothing 
^ b be . decoded, 
nlwajrjk Ofiered my 
lobtbKbbttbn to die bvcsti^ve 
Moie Hty arrest, ^ng 
Mys .in'rdMnd find after, my 

Q:'What was year main oocupa* 



IMW 9 DEFENCE 



m 


■I 


iMi 



coiKenKd.AwlIiu?e 

.irfiemlM 


UMlnJtftr 

Ai The time thatls^t alone helped 
me b’do a lot^ltdrospoction. I was 
ibkioebuniaea lot.of personal ques- 
tkba.ifiBi hadbeoddiere Hi my mind 
bb -wb aot iMp to ^ve a thought to 
^«WB^.(batRibipreaice!iipukm. 

% .ikipmarea loi<tf time b pliilo.sQ> 
jllii^ii;i!t.b Hfh. Anch of ootuse,.! 

.baoki hoiv-fictieA 
ffaidf^lnyh I wac not able to devote 
titwbor'.:.';. ' ■' : 

'■‘■■if ' 

IMHt; five months you 
‘"Ibw'sahibed.iidw yimr laa^ 




j:p- ^ 




my fKiifish jnotii^ 4 .c^ifcAiir«K«)s 

r»fa tfaetii.I 

our friends, 
ces hove'bood 
fact, WEe told tiiCT 

or be close to i^'Ottj^ca^^^ni^- 

ingiJgeBcjesend|«i^:;-^?:^^^|| 

Q: Were you 
.were in jail? ■^: 

A: Of course, I was 

•under a tremendous 

■sure and my biggest 

embarrassment. ! 3 ut at •bfr.'jwS??:! 

time, 1 also learned to Rg^ ; • 

and to overcome the tough^bMit.. > • 


Q: How do yon view the pwfe 
reaction to your reicape?' 

A: The jubilation suiprisb^ .iqe,- . 
Some people are now .sayi^ .'tluiit I 
these scenes ware'orch^aiBd.- 
Well, I am not a polttician to ^ erby 
about the masses. And I have enou^ 
problems of my own to tackle. I do 
not have the time nor the energy to 
oiganise these things. 

Initially, the entire, focus of the 
media and the investigating agencres'. 
was on me and I was made the vtUibi 
of the piree. But gradually, as more' 
and mote information bune out jod. 
tire seam add the eximt;Of ' 

bbabe aware that 1 Was not ilre sdb-^ 
pacsbo bblVedin the scam and that 
there was notiting unusual about the - 
practices adopted by me. 

Q: Rowdoyonyiere yob-ftitub? 

A: I have emne across-:a bxnber of' 
adversities, in tire past,bnti bch time' 
the crisis- had been veiy‘severe, but 
one tiung is clear, Fmtn epeh crisis I 
have emetgn) a better iWA monger 
r pqrsM, ntibally; 1 bave.^lcj^ao 
belbve that the same. thbjg'.WiH not 
be this time too,-dod*wil- 

h'ng. TbdimthatS) per-'i^oflyaur 
life is luck and the rest Is your efforts 
and other factors. 


rent era, "While the CBI was against 
even granting bail to Harshad, it hadn’t 
even bothered to arrest other people like 
T.B. Ruia and K.S. Margabanthu. That 
is when the public felt that Harshad was 
being hounded." 

In the days immediately following his 
arrest. Harshad’s supporters had follow¬ 
ed a path of arguing that he had done 
nothing wrong. This was so obviously 
untrue that despite the crop of posters 
that said things like, *'Harshad Mehta, 
hum tumhare saath hain. (Harshad 
Mehta, we are with you)," the public 
remained convinced that he was a major- 
league crook. 

It was only after Ashwin was released 
from jail, that the Mehtas evolved a stra¬ 
tegy that had a better chance of success. 

The media-savvy Ashwin recognised 
that nobody would believe the Mehtas if 
they said that they were innocent. So, he 
came up with an alternative approach. 
Now, Harshad was to be portrayed, not 
as an innocent man, but as one who was 
less guilty. 

Though the Mehtas continued with 
the ritual proclamations of innocence, 
the emphasis was on projecting the dis- 
pjgiriiy between the manner in which Har¬ 
shad had been treated and the kid-gloves 
treatment offered to such fat cats as Bhu- 
pen Dalai and K. Margabanthu. 

This strategy first emerged when Ash¬ 
win oversaw the drafting of a letter, pur¬ 
portedly from Harshad, to Ram Niwas 
Mirdha, chairman of the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee, investigating the scam. 
It was in this letter (signed by Harshad’s 
wife, Jyolhi, because the man himself 
was in jail) that the Mehtas first portray¬ 
ed themselves as scapegoats. 

The Mehtas will not say who drafted 
this letter for them—the English demon¬ 
strates a sophistication that neither of 
them possesses — but its masterstroke 
was a chart which contrasted Harshad’s 
position with those of others involved in 
the scam. {The chart is reproduced on 
these pages,) 

At around the same time, Ashwin also 
prepared a dossier containing photocop¬ 
ies of letters sent by Harshad to the finan¬ 
ce minister, the CBI and the governor of 
the Re.scrve Bank. In each letter, Har¬ 
shad said much the same sort of thing— 
he was only too willing to ccx)pcraie 
with the authorities if only they would 
ask him. 

The dossier was completed with the 
inclusion of the letter to Mirdha. and 
read together, the correspondence made 
out a convincing case for the view that 
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DISCRIMINATION AGAINST HARSHAD MEHTA 



HIten BhpiMn 

Dalai Dalai G 


pFFERpF PAYMENT 


NoofFffts Filed 


Bualnatt Volume Rank 


BankeUqudated 


>l)ifaslet>yCBi 


>i^elDay» of arrest 


AaaMe Frozen l»yCBl 
; (MoofEolftles) 


Bntltiee notified 
bythecustodien 


Abhby 

Nerrottam 

T.8. 

Ruia 

No 

No 



IT Raid 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yoa 

IT Demand (Crores) 

Nono 

IWIIO 

Nom 

Nobo 

1 Noi» 

Nono 

9,B84 

Attachment by 

Income Tax 

111 . , 1 1 1 . 

No 

No 

No 

No 

- No' 

No 

Yoa 

WlieloFaotlly 
AH Compantoa 

FERA 

fnvestigatione 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yoa 

Company Law Board 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yoo 


Nolee: 

1. In case of HBM group, the bank accounts of two public limited companies viz. Mazda industries and Mazda Packaging have been 
frozen by CBI whereas In case of Bhupen Dalai none of his public limited company, including ClFCO's bank accounts are frozen. 

2. In case of H$M group his outstanding liability has been exaggerated and calculated on gross basis whereas in other cases the dues 
have been antv^ at after deducting the assets seized, in case of HSM group if assets are allowed to be so deducted, his outstanding 
llabHIty picture will come down substantially Out of the total amount currently he is being projected as number one whereas actually 
his position on proper corriputation will come down to may be last or second last. 

d. H$M had money market assets of about Rs 250 crors lytng at NHB which has perhaps been seized by CBI. This feet hea been 
dellberetely suppressed by attthe Investigating agenclee. Likewise, he has similar cases with many other banks and 
Institutions where his assets are lying for recovery. 


Haishiul wav being discnminaiccl again¬ 
st. And. ol eiHiise. in vintage Mehta 
fashion, eopiesol'this dossier were mail¬ 
ed to every iicwspaper and maga/ine in 
thccouniry. 

T he dossier woikeil because it piovid- 
ed a doeuinentaiy basis tor demon¬ 
strating what many people hail already 
concluded — that H.u^ll.ld■s role in the 
scam had Ix-cii magnified bey ond all pro¬ 
portion by the authorities (One instan 
ce; Sunday’s cover story, .Scom.v/en 
tin(/ iciipegoat^. had (ilr<-ikl\ appeared 



The chart above was 
mailed by the Mehtas to 
every newspaper and 
magazine of consequence 


when wc received Ash win's dossier. 
Despite this, we had reached many of 
the same conclusions ) 

Bui it waslheleilcrioMirdhathat real¬ 
ly made the dilTerencc. Its contents were 
picked up by both of India's loading new- 
sagencies and made the rrt)nt page of 
nearly every newspaper. Suddenly, the 
notion of Mehta as a scapegoat was find¬ 
ing a receptive audience in the press. 

Since then, even the CBI has found it 
dilfieult to convince Ihc^mcdia that it 
makes sense to lock Harshad up while 
all the other scamsters roam the streets. 
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And, when judges began criticising the 
bureau for making Harshad’s continu¬ 
ing incarceration a prestige issue, it was 
clear that Ashwin had won the battle for 
the hearts and minds of the public. 

After that, the Mehtas have played to 
the gallery. Despite their pious protesta¬ 
tions. it is clear that the hoopla surround¬ 
ing Harshad’s release had an orchestrat¬ 
ed core. But equally, it must be admitted 
that all that the brothers did was set the 
ball rolling; since then, others have Join¬ 
ed in ol their own free will. 

Even so, they have risked goipg over¬ 
board. One scheme was for Harshad to 
leave the court on the back of an eleph¬ 
ant after being released on bail. Fortuna¬ 
tely for the Mehtas, they realised in time 
that his image as a man of the people 
would suffer if he chose such a regal 
means of transport. 

Apart from this near-public relations 
disaster, they have played their cards 
well. It was a nice touch to lake Harshad 
to a temple immediately after his 
release. And his principal preoccupation 
these days appears to consist of giving 
interviews to journalists and TV crews. 

An added bonus has come in the form 
of the self-proclaimed fighter against 
corruption, Ram Jethmalani, who has 
accepted their brief (and fees). Jethmala¬ 
ni is not only a skilful criminal lawyer, 
but he also runs a thriving dial-a-quote 
service. He has already hit the papers, 
dcclanng that he sees his client as a vic¬ 
tim ol injustice, will fight the system, 
hopes that truth will prevail, etc., etc. 

S o. to paraphrase his own question, 
asked many months ago in a differ¬ 
ent context. "Is Harshad Mehta a liar?" 

The honest answer is that we must 
wait for the courts to deliver their verdict 
before coming to any conclusion. 
Nevertheless, it is worth remembering 
that, merely because Harshad has spent 
more days in jail than Bhupen Dalai, it 
docs not necessarily follow that he is 
innc'ccnt. All it proves is that Dalai has 
got off lightly. 

The Mehta PR machine had promised 
draniJitic revelations after Harshad’s 
release. So far, nothing of any substance 
has emerged, but his early interviews 
indicate two possible lines of defence. 
The first is that brokers were merely min¬ 
ions who served the banks. The scam, he 
seems to suggest, really involves the ban¬ 
king system; the brokers were just the 
men in the middle. When pressed, he tar¬ 
gets Citibank for much of the attack. 

The second line of defence is that he is 


the victim of a conspiracy of bears. 
According to Harshad, he is a bpil (in 
stock market terminology, this means 
that he pushed prices up) who the bears 
(who push prices down) sought to 
destroy because they wanted prices to 
fall. 

It is somehow characteristic of Har- 
shad's media savvy that he has had the 
sense to offer one explanation to 
Newstrack, and another to Eyewitness 
so that both video magazines can claim 
an exclusive. 

Do the explanations make sense? 


Well, yes and no. Clearly, the scam 
could not have taken place if the banks 
had not participated in the corruption of 
Che securities market. But equally, Har¬ 
shad was nobody*s minion. He siphoned 
large sums of money out of the securities 
market and put them into stocks for his 
own benefit. 

Similarly, it is easy to sec why he 
likes the bulls vs bears story. That way, 
he becomes a hero to the investors as the 
man who sent the values of their portfo¬ 
lios soaring. The evil bears who bankrup¬ 
ted them are the real villains. But again. 



The Mehta PR campaign 
got under way once 
Harshad’s media-savvy 
brother, Ashwin, was 
released from jail 


this is only part of the story. Yes, he was 
opposed by a powerful bear syndicate. 
But no, nobody in that syndicate forced 
him to siphon money out of the securit¬ 
ies market. 

The Mehtas seem to think that the ear¬ 
ly success of their PR drive will endure. 
That hope may be premature. But few 
can deny that they have managed an ama¬ 
zing turnaround. In four months, Har¬ 
shad Mehta has gone from being a hero 
to a villain to a hero all over again. • 
JlMivIr Mmyeir/Bombmy 
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THE GREAT 
REVIVAL 

After the scam: the stock market makes 
a steady recovely 


D alai Slrect has nearly for¬ 
gotten the scani. Brokers 
make their way to the Bom¬ 
bay Sux'k Exchange (BSB) 
as confidently as they did 
before Harshad Mehta was jailed. 1'hey 
make deals at the kerbs, and they arc 
quite active within the ring. During most 
of July and Augu.si, the BSF sensitive 
index (Sensex) hovered around 2,8(X). 
On 18 September, it rose dramatically to 
3,383 f)oints It has stayed around that 
level ever since. 

Is the worst over? Can small and 
middle-level investors return? Yes, say 
most market players in Bombay, Delhi 
and Calcutta. They offer different advi¬ 
ce, of course. Some are keen on the pri¬ 
mary market or new shares. Others 
stress that the secondary market of old 
shares is safer. But they all agree that the 
boom will sustain. 

And that, it is the result of three fac¬ 
tors. One, the permission granted to fore¬ 
ign institutions to invest here. Two, the 
strong expectation that the rupee will 
become fully convertible soon. And 
three, the recommendation of the Raja 
Chelliah Committee that corporate tax 
rates be reduced. 

"The genuine investors are coming 
back into the market," says M.R. 
Mayya, executive director of the BSE. "I 
don’t think the hesitancy related to the 
scam ii^ any longer there." Agrees D.A. 
Gadgil, vice-president of J.M. Fina 
Investments: "The market has reached 
its current stability after a long time, 
and, it i$ not a unhealthy place to be in." 

So, what breathed life into the stock 
exchanges once again? 

It is most probably the government’s 
invitation to foreign institutions to inv¬ 
est here. This was unprecedented, and a 
way to show that the scandal wouldn’t 
be allowed to erase all the work of libe¬ 
ralisation. Two billion dollars are expec¬ 
ted to come this way (nearly 3 per cent 


of the total market capitalisation of $70 
billion), a quarter of it in six months 
lime. Some consider such estimates 
exaggerated. 

But not Hema Kumar. He is the chief 
repre.sentative of a London-based broke¬ 
rage house called HG Asia Securities 
Limited, and is setting up an office in 
Bombay. "I see about $2 billion coming 
in," he .says. "We are taking a long-term 
interest in the country. I think a lot of 
blue chips could still be undervalued." 

This sentiment is hardly hidden from 
the many brokers who have started hoar¬ 
ding the golden senps. They are waiting 
for the buying pressure to build when 
the foreigners come. But they won't pur¬ 
chase anything: they will strip a compa¬ 
ny to its last secret and loss. 

"And once they come," says S. Subra- 
maniam, vice-president of DSP Financi¬ 
als, "they will push for international 



IIII.R. MAYYA 


Says M.R. Mayya, executive 
director of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange: "The genuine investors 
are coming back into the market. I 
don’t think the hesitancy related 
to the scam is there any longer" 



practices of settlement, share transfers 
and other procedural matters. If they feci 
that the market is overheated, they will 
sell and leave. And, if the prices are loo 
depressed, they will come in and buy." 

The foreign insiiiulions. therefore, 
represent the biggest hedge against 
stock-fixing. 

ven otherwise, there is little chance 
of Harshad Mehta or Bhupen Dalai 
re-enacting the big heist. Indian finanei- 
al organi.salions are presumably more 
careful, now. The scamslers are less like¬ 
ly to be accepted in the brokering com¬ 
munity again. But more important than 
all that, there is willingness to speak on 
record about the scandal. There are 
fewer requests to switch off the tape. 

Mayya comes straight to the point: 
"The first boom was founded on fraud." 
Feels Gadgil: "Going purely by funda¬ 
mentals, the Sensex would have reached 
about 5,000 by Diwali. But by pushing 
up prices beyond its time, they overheat¬ 
ed the market and it fell." Confesses 
Mehta: "Previously, a lot of people were 
misguided by the big bull^He rigged the 
value of Apollo Tyres and Mazda with 
sheer money power. Now, the price 
levels are realistic." 
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Brisk trading on tho floor: Dalai Street has forgotten the scam 


S(i, what should one buy in this 
situation? 

Old blue chips: These are out of the 
reach of most "Indians have a fascina¬ 
tion for them, which is why they conti¬ 
nue to remain blue," says Vivek 
Mundhra, a securities broker in Calcut¬ 
ta. Examples: TISCO is worth between 
Rs 200-2.S() but IS selling at Rs 390-4(30. 
ITC's right price is Rs 300 but is quoted 
at Rs6M). 

The problem comes in determining 
the tnie value of a blue-chip, or any exist¬ 
ing share Previously, price earning ratio 
(divide the present market price of a 
share by the company’s post-tax ear¬ 
nings) was a test. But against an Ameri¬ 
can average of 18 and a European mean 
of 15, India had a ratio of 35. This was 
unhealthy. But soon, brokers argued that 
parallels couldn’t be drawn with the 
West. They said there was more room 
for growth here, while a saturation point 
had been reached abroad. So a higher PE 
ratio was not automatically bad. 

Assume that the PE ratio is mis¬ 
leading. Then what does one go by? 
Brokers advise a technical (statistical 
study of prices and volumes of shares 
over a period of time) and fundamental 


analysis ol the scrip. These employ com¬ 
plex mathematical models that are impe¬ 
netrable to a lay investor. 

Conclusion: avoid the secondary 
market. 

New Issues: Far better Fresh scrips 
worth Rs 4,(XX) erore are to hit the mar¬ 
ket in the next three months. {See detail¬ 
ed list in the iollowing paf*es.)Vov instan¬ 
ce. Indian Petrochemicals Limited 
(IPCL), one of the best-run petrochemi¬ 
cal companies, is going public for the 
first time. The trouble is getting a share 
allotment. 

If an allotment does come through, 
some care still has to be taken. Does the 
company have a good management? 
Besides equity, what are its other sour¬ 
ces of funds'^ (Don’t invest in a Rs 11 
crorc project when Rs 10 crorc is sought 
to be raised from the public.) Is the sec¬ 
tor promising'^ 

And yet, it is far safer to pick up new 
shares. A Rs 10 share won’t dip below 
par. If the face-value becomes Rs 20 in 
six months, that is a neat 100 per cent 
appreciation. On the other hand, if you 
pick up an old share at Rs 300, it must 
touch Rs 600 for 100 per cent apprecia¬ 
tion. Blit this is bound to take more time, 


and possibly, may never happen. It is 
also likely that the price will drop below 
Rs 300, in which case you make a loss. 
So, the primary market is less risky. 

B ut the wise old men in the stock 
exchanges would still advise a mix¬ 
ed portfolio. They argue that the secon¬ 
dary market will remain buoyant. On 
top of the new issues, the government 
intends to disinvest Rs 8,000 crore of 
public sector equities. If the secondary 
market is alive, shareholders will sell to 
buy the new scrips. But, if it is weak, the 
amount that is realisable will be low, 
leaving lesser sums to be redeployed in 
the primary market. And, as the primary 
market really finances the industrialisa¬ 
tion of the country, no government can 
neglect it. So, the secondary market will 
gain t(X). Of course, the financial institu¬ 
tions have kept themselves away this 
time: so the exchanges are driven more 
by market forces than any tfme before. 

But S.A. Dave, chairman of Unit 
Trust of India (UTI), the biggest market 
player, has said his organisation will 
buy when the BSE Sensex goes below 
3,(X)0 points. This is as go(xl as saying 
that UTI will shore up a sagging market. 
It is flush with funds now: grossing Rs 
4,(XK) crore from its recent Mastergain 
scheme And Dave can be expected to 
keep his word. 

But that will only be in a crunch. The 
mons(K)ns have been good. Barring the 
automobile units, the private sector is 
expected to register a 2() per cent growth 
over last year. Exports are looking up. 
And the rupee could become convertible 
soon. These are all bullish factors. 

But at the same time, there arc some 
uncertainties. The foreign institutions 
are taking a while registering with the 
Reserve Bank of India and the Securities 
Exchange Board of India (SEBI): more 
bureaucracy will pique them. Deals arc 
not transparent: unless brokers allow 
SEBI free access without getting hot and 
cross, these institutions are Just not 
going to trust the market. Plus, there is a 
big no-no against take-over bids. 

The weight of evidence suggests that 
the western institutions will come in, 
and then begin to Hex their muscles. The 
evidence also suggests that not ail the 
muscle-flexing will be destructive. The 
real investor will find himself protected 
by unpaid gendarmes. • 

Smtl9hPatUmmBbhmmHlD0ylM 
Dutt/Bombmy, NmbmnHii 
Duti/CaleuttmmidK0tM Nmrottam 
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TAKING 

STOCK 


Where to invest in the market, 
and how not to get conned 


T here are gCHxl stocks, and the¬ 
re arc the avoidable ones. 
Sunday’s correspondents in 
Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta 
have spoken to a cross-section 
of market analysts, merchant bankers, 
financial consultants and brokers to pre¬ 
pare a short-list of investiblc scrips. 

The roster is by no means exhaustive. 
Some of the more obvious scrips have 
been left out. Small mvesiors cannot buy 
them. Emphasis has been placed on 
those sectors which have benefited 
directly from the government’s recent 
liberalisation policies. Wc have put 
down the current pnees which prevailed 
at the time of going to print. 

Investors can check the usual para¬ 
meters like earning per share (or EPS) 
and price earning ratio (PE ratio). The 
list is sector-wise, and rea.sons arc given 
why investors should look them up care¬ 
fully. Of course, they should also take 
professional advice if large investments 
are being contemplated 


CEMENT 


It is advisable to make long-term 
investments in this core sector While it 
has a track record of going into a slump 
of and on, things are rather good just 
now. Blue chips like Associated Cement 
Company and Gujarat Ambu)a fall in 
this category. 


6a|arat AmbMla has a very modem plant 
in the country. Production is slated to 
touch 1 million tonnes this year The 
stock is thought to be underpriced. 




Current price: Rs 305 

Madras Camant has plants in Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu and it hasn’t 
yet incurred any loss. On the other hand. 
It hasn’t declared bonus, either. 

Turnover: Rs 184.73 crore 
EPS: Rs 389.4 
PE: 15.6 

Current price: Rs 9,500 

Mysore Camant 

Turnover Rs 232.55 crore 
EPS: Rs7 
PE: 20.6 

Current price: Rs 145 



STEEL 


Price decontrol has come as a shot in 
the arm. But if tariffs are brought down 
to international levels, domestic indus¬ 
try will suffercommensurately. For the 
moment, however, biggies such as Tata 
Steel and Steel Authority of India Ltd 
arc nding a high-demand crest. Beyond 
the pockets of small investors. But smal¬ 
ler companies are wonh looking. 




Ipitata Spon^ is a joint sector company 
in Oris.sa which has overcome its gesta¬ 
tion problems. 


Turnover: Rs 43.21 crore 
EPS: RslO.5 
PE: 12.6 

Current price: Rs 135 


Turnover (last year): Rs 184.66 crore. 
EPS: Rs 17.7 
PE: 17.2 


JIndsI Strips went into a major expan¬ 
sion in the mid-Eighties. Now, it has set 
up a six-lakh tonne integrated iron and 



STEEL 

Price decontrol has come as a shot 
in the arm. Giants such as Tata 
Steel and Steel Authority of India 
are riding a high demand crest 


Steel plant in Raigarh, Uttar Pradesh. It 
is also diversifying into sponge and pig 
iron. 


Turnover: Rs 339.39,crore 
EPS: Rs 15.5 
PE: 29.5 

Current price: Rs 460 

Muksnd Ltd is setting up a Rs 
2,(XX)-crore steel plant m four years 
time. Exports for 1991-92 are projected 
at Rs 70 crore. This is a jump from Rs 
42.7 crore last year. 


Turnover: Rs 556.79 crore 
EPS: Rs 8 
PE: 28.7 

Current price: Rs 240 





Colton and synthetic have bright pros¬ 
pects because of a large export potential 
after the devaluation of the rupee. Yam 
and fabric manufacturers will profit 
from the high demand from garment 
exporters. 

But textiles face quota problems, both 
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I EPS: Rs 4.8 
PE: 68.1 

Current price: Rs 327.50 

Indian Dynstufft is a company of the 
Mafatlal group, and a giant manufactu¬ 
rer of dyes and dyestuffs. Profits came 
down in 1991 -92 (Rs 7.4 crore on a equi¬ 
ty capital of R.s 11.31 crore). Exports 
accounted for 15 per cent of the turnover 
last year, and this is rising. 

Turnover: Rs 264,47 crore 
EPS: Rs78.6 
PE: 12.9 

Current price: Rs 1,000 

Mafatlal Dyes, another company of the 
group, is worth looking at. Arlate is bas¬ 
ed in Bombay and makes dyes and inter¬ 
mediates largely for the export market. 
Exports accounted for 13 per cent of last 
year’s turnover. 


Devaluation has helped the 
industry. The Middle-East and 
Europe are expected to make up the 
decline in trade with the erstwhile 
Soviet Union 


The government has identified this 
as a key sector. Domestic demand is 
massive and shows no signs of 
declining in the near future 


in ihc United Slates and in the buropcan 
Comniurm>. And, the itovenimcnl is not 
nuiking any move to resolve this matter 
rhe sector has also not benefited fnmi 
liberalisation And yet, companies in 
this sector are doing lalher well. 

Scil0S 

Shrae Raj Syntax has .shown high sales 
and profits. 

Turnover: Rs 40.67 crorc 
EPS: Rs 8 1 
PE: 6.8 

Current price: Rs 55 

Mafatlal Finn has notched up exports 
worth Rs 40 Cl ore in 1991. 

On an equity of Rs 14.48 crorc, it 
earned Rs 6.78 crore at the net level. Per¬ 
formance is expected to improve this 
year. 

Turnover: Rs 283.9 crore 

EPS:Rs46.4 

PE: 19.2 

Current price: Rs 890 

ADDI Industries makes hosiery and 
acrylic yam. Its exports account for over 
80 per cent of the turnover. The compa¬ 


ny earned a profit ol Rs 2 “^9 crore on a 
equity ol Rs 2 44 crore in 199U92. The 
equity vmII go up after its forthcoming 
rights issue But it is expected to collect 
a high premium 


EPS: Rs 6 1 
PE: 16.4 

Current price: Rs97.5 



CHEMICALS 


(l)yestiiffs and peaticides 
included) 


Growth potential is phenomenal. 
Many firms in this sector have major 
expansion plans. Great capacity for 
exports. 




Diijarat Alkalis is based in Baroda and 
one of India’s largest makers of caustic 
soda. The scrip is highly-priced, but not 
without reason. 


Turnover Rs 153.62 crore 


Turnover (last year): Rs 30.62 crore 
EPS: Rs 7.5 
PE: 19.1 

Current price: Rs 145 

HiCO Products makes chemicals for the 
leather and textile industries. In 
1991-92, the company earned Rs 1.81 
crore on an equity of Rs 3.30 crore. 

Turnover: Rs 51.32 crore 
EPS: Rs 5.5 
PE: 16.4 

Current price: Rs 90 



Domestic demand is enormous and 
since foreign investment is expected in a 
big way, this is one area where deiicens- 
ing will be carried out in fair measure. 
Any company diversifying into power is 
worth a good look. 


Scriitt 


Bombay Suburban Eluctric Supply 
(BSES) has the least distribution losses. 
BSES is constructing a 56o mw thermal 
power plant near Bombay, which is 
cxpandible upto KKX) mw. 

Turnover (last year); Rs 577.1 crore 
EPS: Rs 32.71 
PE: 4.4 

Current price: Rs 140 j 
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Tsta Power is buying technology from 
Ardelite Holding, a Dutch company, for 
one of its new projects in Trombay. But 
because of devaluation, the cost has 
more tVian doubled. Tata Power is cur¬ 
rently negotiating new loans. 

Turnover: Rs 565.59 crore 
EPS: Rs 129 
PE: 1.58 

Current price: Rs 1,700 


Mimedabad Electrical 

Turnover (last year): Rs 335.17 crore 
EPS: Rs 129 
PE: 13.8 

Current price: Rs 690 


AUTO 

ANaUARIES 


The industiy has done we‘l in the 
export front even as the domestic auto¬ 
mobile market suffers. Marked by rapid 
strides in quality. 

Bharat Bears makes synchromesh gear 
boxes in collaboration with ZF of Ger¬ 
many. The company reported a 54 per 
cent improvement in its net profits last 
year. 

Turnover: Rs 59.42 crore 
EPS: Rs 5.4 
PE: 20.1 

Current price: Rs I lO 

Sebrea Llffllted makes car air- 
conditioners in collaboration with Nip¬ 
pon Denso of Japan. It is the only auto 
AC manufacturer in the country and .sup¬ 
plies original equipment to Maruti 
Udyog Limited. The company's cash 
earnings are gcKKi, even if capacity utili¬ 
sation is low. 

Turnover: Rs 54.76 crore 
EPS: RsO.9 
PE. 37.9 

Current price: Rs 37.5 

Mviljtl SlHrani makes .shcK;k absorbers 
and is a part of the Munjal group of com¬ 
panies. Has good growth prospects in 
the near future. 

Turnover Rs 32.31 crore 
EPS: Rs 6.80 
PE: 15 

Current price: Rs 102.50 




TELECOM 

The government has identified this sec¬ 
tor as one of the most important to attract 
foreign investment. The Eighth Plan has 
earmarked Rs 40,000 crort for telecom. 
Many foreign finns have shown keen¬ 
ness to enter this area. Domestic demand 
is massive and .shows no sign of declin¬ 
ing in the near future. 


- ■■■ ■ 

Videsh Sanchar NIgam Ltd (turnover: 

Rs 640 crore) and Mahanagar Telepho¬ 
ne Nigam Ltd are the two public sector 
units up for disinvestment. They should 
be listed by the year-end. 

Bharatl Talacom manufactures push¬ 
button telephones and the market for 
this is growing. It has a collaboration 
with Siemens AG of Gemiany. 

Turnover: Rs 13 18 crore. 

El>S: Rs 2 

PE: .35.9 

Current price: Rs 68.75 

Siamons, the electronics giant, has 
major expansion plans in India. It is slat¬ 
ed to invest Rs KX) crore in West 
Bengal. The scrip is highly-pnced hut a 
good, long-term investment. 

Turnover: Rs442 29 crore 
EPS: Rs7.9 
PE: 64.3 

Current price: Rs510 


AUTOMOBILES 


The sector is caught in a recession. 

Both Hindustan Motors and Pmmlor 
AntonobllSS Llmltod are in trouble. 
TELCO and Ba|a| AutO also face pro¬ 
blems, but are worth investing in for 

There are good stocks in the 
market and there are the 
avoidable ones. Investors should 
look at the earning per share and 
the price earning ratio, before 
buying 






Tourist arrivals have increased 
after devaluation, and hotels claim 
that their business clientele is 
increasing, anyway. Worth 
investing in 


long-term benefits. Mablndm B 
Mahindra is the company to watch 
because it has some foreign tie-ups. 

FINANCE 
COMPANIES 

Many of them were established dur¬ 
ing the boom period, and .some of them 
were affected by the scam. They arc still 
shaken by it. But some of the firms arc 
worth a second Ux)k. 

Sciiffs ■ - 

Housing Dovnlopnwnt FInanen Corpora¬ 
tion (HDFC) is a joint-sector giant and a 
good long-term investment. 

Turnover: Rs 372.26 crore 
EPS: Rs 101.8 
PE: 17.4 

Current price: Rs 1775 (face value: Rs 
100 ) 

Kotak Mahindra Finance Dmltad is a 

successful finance company in the priva¬ 
te sector. It is professionally managed 
and declared a 30 per cent dividend last 
year. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


Domestic demand is enormous. Any While this sector is in a temporary 
company diversifying into power is recession, recovery is likely in the 


worth a good look, since foreign 
investment is expected in a big way 


Turnover. Rs 46.78 crorc 

EPS:Rs35 

PE: 20 

Current price: Rs 700 (face value; Rs 
100 ) 


H CABLE 

COMPANIES 


This sector has got a boost following 
the government’s decision to open up 
telecom. 


not-so>distant future. Investors 
could make long*terms gains 


EPS: Rs 8.87 
PE: 27.9 

Current price: Rs 230 






FInolax Cablet has declared a 1:1 bonus 
and a dividend of 35 per cent this year. 

Turnover: Rs 169.43 crore 
EPS: Rs 39.5 
PE: 28.2 

Current price: Rs 1,115 

VidyaTelalink was one of the first com¬ 
panies in this sector and is currently putt¬ 
ing through a major expansion plan. 
This includes a tie-up with Ericsson 
Cables of Sweden. 

Turnover Rs 77.40 croie 


T umover: Rs 179.49 crore 
EPS: Rs 5.6 
PE: 19.3 

Current price: Rs 108.75 

Shipping Carparatian af India is the 

country's largest shipping company. It 
has a diversified fleet, and is to listed 
in the stock exchanges as part of the 
government's disinvestment plans. 



SHIPPING 


Devaluation has helped the industry 
in acquiring new ships. Freight tariff 
rates are also being revised for the bene¬ 
fit of operators. The decline in trade with 
the former Soviet Union has come as a 
.setback. But the Middle East and Euro¬ 
pean sectors are expected to compensate. 


Great Eastern Shipping has an excellent 
management. And, despite the large 
rights issue at par, the company's stock 
still retains sufficient value. 

Turnover: Rs 368.39 crore 
EPS: Rs 10.9^ 

PE: 8.4 

Current price: Rs 92.5 

Efsar Shipping Llnltad is in its third 
phase of expansion. 


HOTELS 


The devaluation of the rupee has push¬ 
ed up the tourist inflow. Moreover, libe¬ 
ralisation is bringing more business tra¬ 
vellers to India. Even otherwise, many 
hotels claim that their business clieniclc 
has increased. 

East India Motels , better known as the 
Oberoi chain, looks set to do well with 
increased tourist amvals this year. The 
group cams 65 per cent of its total reve¬ 
nue in foreign currency. 

Turnover: Rs 132.38 crore 
EPS: Rs7.80 
PE: 31.9 

Current price: Rs 250 

Indian Hotels is one of the most presti¬ 
gious hotel chains in the country with 
the trusted Tala name behind it. TheTal 
Group has recently acquired new hotels 
in the south and has a very profitable 
graph ahead. 

Turnover: Rs 159.11 
EPS: Rs7 6 
PE: 55 

Current price: Rs 420 

Natal Laala'S recent venture in Goa has 
already attracted many clients. LaoiO 
Konplnski in Bombay is doing well. 
They dropped their old collaborators, 
the European Penta group, midway, opt¬ 
ing for the German Keinpinski conglo¬ 
merate. Present earnings are poor, but 
the stock may be the dark horse. 

Turnover Rs 33. l crore 
EPS: Rs-0.6 
PE: Not applicable 
Current price: Rs 40 
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_ MANI SHANKAR AIYAR _ 

FUR CAP OVER 

PAKISTAN 

Fooling all of the Pakis all of the time 



I think 1 could 
claim sbme of the 
credit for mtnxluc- 
ing V.P. Singh to 
Pakistan. When, 
back in Januai'y 
1986, V.P. Singh 
as finance minister 
was doubling as 
commerce mini¬ 
ster. he was required to visit Pakistan to 
negotiate a new trade agreement. He had 
come across some papers I had written 
on the subject while serving as India’s 
first consul-general in Karachi 
(1978-82). He kindly enquired whether 
1 could accompany him to Islamabad 
and Karachi. I, of course, was both 
delighted and honoured but had to con¬ 
fess that I couldn’t go unless he secured 
* the Prime Minister’s approval to my jum¬ 
ping ship Accordingly, in a file relating 
to the use of an lAF aircraft to lake him 
to Pakistan and back, VP slipped m a 
totally out-of-context line asking whe¬ 
ther I could be included in the parly. 
Rajiv signed the file thinking it was 
about an aircraft for his commerce mini¬ 
ster. To this day, 1 do noi know whether 
the PM ever learned that I’d played 
hookey. Now, alas. I shall never know 
But the point of note for this talc is that 
this typically VP-vian sleight of hand 
(which, with assiduous practice, even¬ 
tually kKik VP to the very top and then, 
equally inevitably, led to his slithenng 
down the very pole he had greased) gave 
me the opportunity of holding VP\ 
hand as we stepped on to ho.siile foreign 
soil — and of being the first of the 
cheerleaders when we returned home 
triumphant. 

THE OPENINQ bars of the negotiation 
held, however, no intimation of the suc¬ 
cess that, in the end, was to come our 
way. Batting for the Pakistanis was com¬ 
merce secretary Eijaz Naik, a man who i 
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from under-secretary (India Trade) in 
1947 had risen, four dour decades later, 
all the way to the very peak of the Paki¬ 
stan commerce ministry for doing noth¬ 
ing more distinguished than preventing, 
for 40 long years, any possible improve¬ 
ment in our bilfiteral trade relations and, 
when some improvement occasionally 
slipped past his watchful eye, quickly 
putting the ckx'k back further behind 
even than the point where some change 
had begun. Equally dourly, our side was 
captained by a commerce secretiiry 
whose mummy, in early infancy, had 
apparently taught him to say "No" but 
never, never to lisp "Yes". Between the 
two of them, they look the score to a no¬ 
run, all-maiden overs draw — when VP 
stepped into the breach. He kxked him¬ 
self in a riH)m with his Pakistani counter¬ 
part, Mahbub-uI-Haq. I was the only 
third party present. In a matter of 
minutes, the ponderous non-speak of the 
two secretaries was shredded and agree¬ 
ment reached on not only a giant stride 
forward but also on the next series of 
leaps ahead to be taken. 

True, within a month of this break¬ 
through, the hapless Mahbub-ul-Haq 
lost his head for having had the temerity 
to C(H)perale in something positive in 
Indo-Pak relations. But VP kept his fur 
cap on — because, at the critical 
moment of decision, he had trustworthy 
advice available at his elbow. 

IN CONTRAST, VP’s second visit to 
Pakistan in mid-Scplember this year end¬ 
ed in a spectacular rebuff, with both the 
President and the Prime Minister of Paki¬ 
stan cancelling the appointments they 
had granted VP (at his behest, let it be 
noted) and poor VP returning home for¬ 
lorn, fur cap in hand. Just goes to show 
what happens when mere ex-heads of 
government step out on their own with¬ 
out proper advisers in tow! 

Yet, let me comfort VP, for what com¬ 


fort these tidings will bring, that, quite 
coincidentally, I found myself in 
Karachi, Islamabad and Lahore within 
days of VP’s own unceremonious 
departure. And everywhere I went, the 
Pakis were singing the praises of this 
messiah newly found. What a brilliant 
orator! What wit, what style, what 
panache! What sincerity of purpose, 
quoth they, what penetration of percep¬ 
tion, what depth of commitment! It was 
eerily like being transported in a time 
warp back to India circa November- 
December 1989. We’d heard the same 
.sort of guff then, until, within 11 
months, we were brutally shaken out of 
our reverie. When — within 11 months 
or never—will realisation dawn on the 
Pakis?They, of courses have the advanta¬ 
ge over us that they doiV’t have to put up 
with VP for more than a week at a time, 
and that too spaced out over five-year 
intervals. And VP, like arsenic taken in 
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V.P. Singh, Ilk* 
arsanlc taken In 
•mall do***, can 
•v*nb* an elixir. It 
Ispnlywhen 
VMsmepreade 
like slow death 
through the 
system that the 
liatlent discovers 
that what his 
doctor Is 
administoringis 
nottroatmentat 
all hut outhanasla 



small doses, can even be an elixir. It is 
only when VP-ism spreads like slow 
death through the system that the patient 
discovers, alas too often too late, that 
what his doctor—in a fur cap—is admi¬ 
nistering is not treatment at all but eutha¬ 
nasia. So, perhaps, after all, VRwill con¬ 
tinue indefinitely to be the darling of the 
Pakis. 

What is of more interest to us, mere 
scribes in the corridors of history, is 
what led to this capture of the Pakis’ 
heart by he who, till but the other day, 
had stolen so many an Indian heart? First 
off, it was VP signing the curious docu¬ 
ment that emerged from the SAARC 
Opposition Leaders’ Meeting. The line 
which caused President Ghulam Ishaq 
Khan so much distress was, apparently, 
the one which decreed that South Asian 
heads of states should stick to ceremoni¬ 
al duties and desist from running the 
show. VP may, before signing, have 


read the line, pondered over its implica¬ 
tions and then, in one bold and daring 
stroke, pulled out his Parker pen and, 
with.a flourish, dashed off an immortal 
"Vishwanath". On the other hand, he 
may not have read the line, nor pondered 
over its implications, but merely, in one 
bold and daring stroke (anything for a 
spot of populism), pulled out his Parker 
pen and, with a flourish, dashed off an 
immortal "Vishwanath"! 

ASSUMINQ FOR a moment, however, 
that, all on his lonely own, he pondered, 
did he for a moment recall that it was 
none other than Zulflkar Ali Bhutto as 
head of state (and history’s only civilian 
chief martial law administrator) who 
had not merely run the Government of 
Pakistan but drafted the entire Constitu¬ 
tion for his country before slipping from 
head of state to head of government? Or 
that a non-executive head of state, as in j 


India, Bangladesh or Nepal, would 
necessarily have a quite different consti¬ 
tutional function to an executive head of 
stale such as the President of Sri Lanka, 
the King of Bhutan or Gayoom of the 
Maldives? Or that a SAARC. forum, 
however informal or non-binding, is har¬ 
dly the right place for foreigners (even 
foreigners like V.P. Singh who have for¬ 
feited any hope of ever again occupying 
a position, of governmental responsibi¬ 
lity) becoming party to a thinly- 
disguised internal quarrel in the host 
country between that country’s present 
President and one of its former Prime 
Ministers? Or that the first principle of 
international relations is non-^ 
interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries — so that it is not even 


R was none ether 
than ZuMker All 
Bhutto as head of 
state who had not 
merely run the 
Qovemmentof 
PaMstanhut 
drafted the entire 
Constitution for 
hlscountiyhefore 
•lIppInB ftom head 
of state to head of 
government 


for out^f-work politicians to tell the 
denizens of another country what should 
or should not be the constitutional role 
of a head of state? Or that the first prin¬ 
ciple of SAARC is that even bilateral dis¬ 
putes are not aired in SAARC forums, 
let alone unilateral disputes internal to;' 
but one of seven sovereign states? And 
so, without someone to whisper sweet 
sense into his ear. VP floundered—and 
we as Indians had to swallow the insult 
of a front-bench leader of our' loyal 
Opposition being unceremoniously 
shown the door by the not- 
quite-ceremonial head of state of our dis¬ 
tant neighbour, Pakistan. 

YET, THIS is not all that endeared V.P. 
Singh to the Pakis at large, few, if any, of 
whom understand the arcane subtleties 
of the constitutional nuances at issue. 
What they found enchanting, it seems, 
was VP’s bold, forthright and unambigu- 
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ous proclamalions on the Babri Masjid. 
If Mulayajn Singh Yaclav had been the 
siren lo the Indian Muslims, VP was 
apparently •the siren to the Pakistani 
Muslims. They cheered him all the way. 
Forgetting, of course — for VP is, it 
nothing else, the alchemist of amnesia 
— that it was V.P. Singh, and none 
other, who had brought the BJPA^HP 
into the fold of governance by begging 
their support lo become Prime Minister. 
Forgetting Uk) that it was at the BJP’s 
behest that Prime-Minister V.P. Singh 
hand picked Jagmohan lo be the Gover¬ 
nor lo unleash war on the people ol Kash¬ 
mir, spccilically the Muslims of the Val¬ 
ley. Forgetting also ihal it was precisely 
during the VP era that were committed 
all those brutalities on hapless innocents 
which the Pakis love to allege constitute 
our human rights record m Kashmir. 
And forgetting, finally, that it was V.P. 
Singh and none other who deceived the 
Babri Masjid Action Committee into 
believing, until he was caught in the nick 
of lime, that the ordinance he had draft¬ 
ed at the BJP'sdictation was his indepen¬ 
dently conceived contrihution to secular¬ 
ism and communal harmony! 

VP then went on lo win more 
Brownie points Irom his Pakistani admi¬ 
rers by pandering to the worst prejudices 
ol Pakistani Muslims, fundamentalist or 
liberal, about the lole of caste in Hindu 
society. How they loved his abuse of 
caste oppression! How they adored his 
championship of the oppressed! Forget¬ 
ting, of course, that if 53 per cent of our 
Hindu populace is so ground under the 
heel how is it that VP got only 53 seats 
in the last election, down by close on 
100 since his pre-Mandal incarnation*^ 
Or that of the 53 who originally rode 
into the Lok Sabha on the Maniial wave¬ 
let, 20 have already ditched the messiah 
and of the remaining 33, one can at best 
say — as I lost no opportunity in Paki- 
.stan of saying’ — that they arc not so 
much with VP as. as yet, not not with 
him? Or how is it that it is only in the 
state ruled by these self-styled champ¬ 
ions of the Dalits, the benighted state of 
Bihar, that a revolt of the Adivasis again¬ 
st Yadav rule has enjpied like a volcano! 
Or how is it that Mandalism, VP-stylc, 
has ended in his intermediate-caste pall¬ 
bearer, Sharad Yadav, parting company 
from his scheduled caste pallbearer, 
Ram Vilas Paswan? Or tl»ai, decades 
ago, the oppressed of Aryavaraia in the 
Dravidian south worked out, under Con¬ 
gress governments (let be stressed), 
far more drastic systems Of reservations 


in educational msiitulions and govern¬ 
ment service for the s<Kially and educa¬ 
tionally backward classes than the maxi¬ 
mum of 2(K) additional jobs a year w ith 
Mandal a la V P. Singh will give, not the 
backward backwards but orviy the for¬ 
ward backwards and that too only the 
most prosperous and well-endowed of 
the forward backwards at that? 



Casting his eyes around his 
Cabinet, RgJIv picked en VP 
to become his minister of 
defence at this gravest of 
grave moments of crisis. 
However, instead of getting 
en with tasks of national 
Interest, VP decided that 
this was the golden 
opportunity to feather the 
nest of his selMnterest 


IT WAS not for a V.P. vSingh currying 
favour with foreigners ignorant of the 
siibileiics of the Indian reality, lo go in 
for any such sophistication. A responsi¬ 
ble Indian statesman would surely have 
insisted on asking Pakistani Muslims to 
reflect on the terrible fact that those they 
glorify as the "Mujahideen" of Kashmir 
have, without any regard for common 


humanity or human rights, driven every 
single Hindu out of the Valley. When I 
stressed and stressed this again and 
again, my Pakistani friends were at least 
.shamed into reflection. But could one 
expect this of V.P. Singh? Of course not. 
For while Indian though he may be, no 
one could accuse him of being a sta¬ 
tesman. But V.P. Singh revels in 
applause — be the hands Indian or 
Pakistani. What he ever refrains from, 
for fear that the applause might die 
down, is the truth that might serve a high¬ 
er interest than self-interest. 

And thus, while VP made great play 
of the fact that Rajiv Gandhi removed 
him from finance lo defence in January 
1987, what he failed to add — for that 
would have been to serve a higher inter¬ 
est than his self-interest — was that the 
move was effected in the very month 
that an irresponsible minister of slate for 
defence, in cohorts with an even more 
irresponsible chief of army staff, had so 
bungled things that India found itself on 
the brink of a wholly unwanted war with 
Pakistan. It was only the personal rap¬ 
port built up between Rajiv Gandhi and 
Zia-ul-Haq that resulted in defusing and 
de-escalalion of tension. Rajiv discover¬ 
ed that trusting even a boyhood friend in 
a post that was above the man’s capacity 
could lead to disaster unless junior mini¬ 
sters were kept on leash by senior collea¬ 
gues. Casting his eyes around his Cabi¬ 
net, Rajiv picked on VP to become his 
minister of defence at this grave.st of 
grave moments of crisis. However, 
instead of getting on with tasks of nation¬ 
al interest, VP decided that this was the 
golden opportunity to feather the nest of 
his self-interest. He reached into the gar¬ 
bage can of scandals, got himself thrown 
out of government, and rose devious 
step by devious step, to the very pinna¬ 
cle— until only the accumulated sins of 
his opportunism brought him to dis¬ 
grace within the shortest period ever giv¬ 
en lo an Indian Prime Minister to bring 
himself lo di.sgrace. We know our man. 
The Pakis don’t. And probably never 
will. So they can afford to remain wrapp¬ 
ed in the miasma of slaying foi^led all of 
the lime. 

Unless, of course, one solution to the 
problem of Kashmir were to be accep¬ 
ted. Which is that we might consider 
granting Kashmir lo Pakistan — provid¬ 
ed they agree to take V.P. Singh as part 
of the package! • 


(The views expressed m thm cotumn are those of its author 
and do not purport to constitute an official statement of the 
Congress party ’s position) 
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From suspected CIA 
agents and swindlers to 
a worldwide religious 
organisation, the 
International Society 
For Krishna 
Consciousness has 
come a long way 




F l^rgive us, but when one is of 
the profane kind, it is difficult 
not to laugh when a busful of 
grown men in flowered shirts 
roars "Hare Krishna!" before 
being trundled off to a Religious Expe¬ 
rience. Pilgrims and day-trippers to the 
International Society for Krishna Con¬ 
sciousness (ISKCON) headquarters in 
Mayapur, in the Nadia district of West 
Bengal, manage all that without a blush. 

The natives called it Miyapw, on 
account of its large Muslim population, 
but this (and not Prachin Mayapur, 
across the Jalangi river, in Nabadwip) is 
where the Vaishnavite saint, Chaitanya, 
was bom, say the ISKCON people, and 
this is where his god, Krishna is best 
worshipped. 

lire drive there is bone-jarring, but 
charged with atmosphere if you like sign¬ 
posts with evocative names along the 
way—Kapileshwar, Aniindapur, Krish- 
nanagar — lotuses in bloom, verdant 
Bengal countryside, nodding plumes of 
hash reeds and a rotten highway. 

Four hours later, and you have arrived 
at the 200-acre seat of the Hare Krishna 
movement, all pink sandstone, gilt- 
painted neo-classical turrets and a vast 
stretch of cultivated or about- 
to-be-landscaped area. 

T he mood of the Krishna Conscious is 
upbeat. They have recently celebrat¬ 
ed 25 yean of the movement begun by 
their guru. PraUiupada. They boast 400 
gigantic centres around the world. And 
.their philosophy, they say, has evolved 
into something diat has touched the very 
grassroots of international thought. 

Bhakti Cham Swamy, a guru of ISK- 
CON’s governing body commission, is 
immersed in plans for building "the larg¬ 
est temple in the world," expected to be 
compl^ by die end of the centuiy. And 
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he is confident that its size will be justifi¬ 
ed by the number of believers that will 
throng to the centre by then. "They will 
come from all over the world," he says. 
"Our movement is gaining size eveiy 
day. Do you know that even in Russia, 
we have some 700,000 members?" 

"Most of our movement is outside the 
centres," elaborates Pancharatna Das, 
directoi; of fund development, "so it is 
difficult to put an exact number on ISK- 
CON followers. People in Europe and 
America are increasingly worshipping 
in Krishna temples built inside their 
homes. At least one per cent of Ameri¬ 
cans have gone on record to say that they 
are Krishna-conscious." "Of course," 
interjects Cham Swamy, "we lost some 
people back in the early Eighties, but 
that was a reaction to the loss of our gum 
Prabhupada. People missed his 
magnetism." 

I n Mayapur itself, there are some 250 
residents, 100 of them floating whites 
whose stay is punctuated by short depar¬ 
tures and visa renewals. The centre 
feeds about a 1,000 people everyday, in 
addition to distributing prasadam twice 
a week to the villagers outside the tem¬ 
ple complex. Around 700 local people, 
mostly paddy and jute cultivators, are 
engaged by the centre in constmetion 
work or kitchen duties. 

The ashram’s inmates, grow, cook 
and serve their own food, cleaning their 
own rooms and belongings themselves. 
Their day begins with the 4 am arti, 
when a stage display takes place of the 
costumes Krishna, his consort Radha 
and assorted gopis will wear that day. 
Food offerings — featuring everything 
from potato curries to pizzas are offered 
up to the deity before they are consider¬ 
ed fit for consumption by the pious. 

Prayer sessions follow 
on each other for the rest 
of the day, culminating in 
some tmly inspired sing¬ 
ing and the trademark 
ecstatic dancing of the 
cult, after which the god 
is shut away for the night. 

Even the most cynical 
viewer would never ques¬ 
tion the devotion with 
which the Hare Krishna 
people go about their 
childlike duties. 

The mies are simple 
enough: no meat, no alco¬ 
hol, no tobacco, no gam¬ 
bling, no illicit sex. The 



The temple complex is vast, but nothing compared to the construction plan^ 
for the^ture 
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Children of ISKCON, 
schooled at the Vedic- 
style gurukul a little away 
from the temple and resi¬ 
dential builchngs, should 
find them easy enough to 
keep. They are fed in 
rows on the floor, off 
banana leaves, on which 
is served the plentiful, 
nutritious and strictly 
vegetarian food cooked 
over wood or gobar gas 
in the guntkul's kitchen. 
Above them, in the primi¬ 
tive huts of the gurukul, 
cobw;ebs hang, black 
with grime, die air is fetid 


Mayapur has a sizeable floating 
white population of members who 
return again and again, along with 
their families, to the Krishna experierKe 

with the smell of the near by cow stalls, 
and thick with flies and mosquitoes. 

The nearest hospital is 22 kilometres 
away. 

The children here (healthy, their par¬ 
ents claim) are taught Sanskrit, Bengali, 
English, Vedic hymns anda "sort of Indi¬ 
an history-cum-geography". According 
to Pancharatna, this is enough to qualify 
them for entry to colleges anywhere in -^ 
the world and professions thereaito'. 
Mayapur is currently "engaged in talk! 
with various universities to establish q' 
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SIEMENS 


How to place a doctor inside the 
human brain. 


Magnetom, the Siemens’ 

Magnetic Resonance Imaging 
(MRI) System is taking doctors 
directly to the problem. Magnetic 
Resonance Imaging, which uses 
magnetic fields, is the latest in 
diagnostic technology. 

The MRI System provides sharp 
cross-sectional images of internal 
tissues anywhere in the body for 
treatment without surgery. By 
synthesizing the skills of the 
doctor with modern technology, it 
increases accuracy and safety in 
diagnosis. The details of 
exceptional quality from MRI 
Systems remain unmatched by 
other systems. It is no 
coincidence that the most 
innovative MRI Systems are from 



Siemens. What else would you 
expect from a leader in Medical 
Engineering technology? 

Innovation from Siemens is also 
evident in switchgear, motors, 
power generation and distribution, 
factory automation, 
telecommunications, railway 
signalling and information 
systems. In every field, the people 
at Siemens have shown their 
commitment to quality. And 
ensured rigorous standards 
through indigenous R&D and 
modern manufacturing units. 

Siemens India has been a leader 
in electrical and electronics 
engineering for over 120 years, 
ensuring that technology opens 
new doors for its customers. Even 
those of the human body. 


Siemens Ltd. P.O. Box 6597 
Bombay 400 018 


Siemens. 

Where international technology 
meets human needs. 
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system of reciprocal recognition." 

A cross the lake \9 the marble *Pushpa 
Samadhi* of Prabhupada, still in 
construction, a magnificent affair of mix¬ 
ed architecture. One day, string foun¬ 
tains will play here, people will swim in 
the tank across the wor¬ 
shipping area, and the 
walls and high dome of 
the samadhi will tell, in 
mosaic illustration, the 
life of Prabhupada. With 
a little bit of luck, the com¬ 
plex will open in time for 
the guru’s first centenary 
celebrations in 1996. 


Meanwhile, around 
the Krishna temple, busi¬ 
ness is brisk at the souve¬ 
nir shops selling books, 
audio and video tapes, 
rosaries, images, kurtas 
— also pastry and hair 
driers. It is ISKCON’s 
countless publications 
(pushed by devotees who 
accost you at airports and 
shopping areas anywhere 
in the world) that are its 
main source 6f funds, 
says Dhananjay Das, 
director of life member¬ 
ship. The books and 
magazines abound with 
quotations from the 
Vedas ^ and by Prabhu¬ 


pada, simplistic fables and philoso¬ 
phy and some pretty unfortunate calen¬ 
dar art, but nearly every Hare Krishna 
follower will tell you, as Dhananjay 
does, that it was a piece of ISKCON lite¬ 
rature that transformed his life and com¬ 
pelled him to be drawn to Krishna. 











The children of Krishna are schooled in a 
Vedic principles 

The rest of the income is from dona¬ 
tions. ISKCON has commanded some 
fairly high-profile followers in every 
field internationally, and their affection 
for the dark god is often translated into 
funds. 

Adridharan Das, ISKCON president 
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in Calcutta, tells you that Doordarshan 
will soon telecast a 13-pait serial on ISK- 
CON, adding that the society is distinct 
from other modem religious cults 
because it does not preach anything new 
but asks, instead, that people reach back 
in time to the pure teachings of the Gita,' 


unadulterated by the interpretations plac¬ 
ed on it by translators other than Prabhu- 
pada. Far too many false prophets of our 
times have ‘packaged’ Hinduism for 
jxport. Especially to rich America. 
"Americans are a gullible people and 
have been exploited," he fe^ls. 



Business is brisk at the 
souvenir shops outside 
the temple, which 
display everything fron^ 
rosaries to ^ir~driers , 
but the society’s real 
funds come from the 
sale of numerous 
ISKCON publications 
and from donations 
from mefnbirs in India 
andabrood 


But ISKCON gives them (and others) 
the real, superior stuff and resolute¬ 

ly declares, "We are determined not to 
just another poor Indian export" 

And yet, we feel compelled to remind 
him, ISIKC^ON has had its detractors, 
both here and abroad, and reports have 
appeared from tinte to time in die press 
suggesting that the society provides 
sanction for actions frowned on ^ legal- 
minded citizens of the worlU. Free sex is 
one of them, and there was an occasion 
at an ISKCON centre in Virginia 
when some senior devotees were charg¬ 
ed with child molestation and murdw. 
"There have been some of our acharyas 
who fell from spiritual life," he admits, 
"but as soon as an acharya falls, he is 
removed. There’s no cover-up in 
ISKCON." 

"Unlike," he adds, "in the Christian 
church, which is burdened by 
corruptions". 

T he society has faced as much religi¬ 
ous intolerance as it is supposed to 
dish out. When Beatle George Harrison 
gave his manor near London over to ISK¬ 
CON, the residents of the village. Letch- 
more Heath,protested against the sect 
that was "always singing and chanting 
and sending out priests in strange dres¬ 
ses". "They started parading around 
widi drums, but we soon put an end to 
that," reported one of the natives with 
satisfaction. 

Not for long. The matter is still in 
court, but the manor, the largest temple 
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in the UK, remains with Krishna. 

When the offices of the New Vrinda- 
ban Community of Krishna Conscious¬ 
ness, in West Virginia,were raided in 
1987 on charges of violating trademarks 
in its fund-raising sales of sports caps 
and bumper stickers, the reaction of the 
community was a telling one: "Under 
similar circumstances, would the FBI 
have kicked in the doors and ransacked a 
church?" 

In the erstwhile Soviet Union, Krish¬ 
na devotees were forbidden from spread¬ 
ing what struck the authorities as capilal- 
I isi American propaganda, and not a few 
of the followers found themselves 
thrown into psychiatric hospitals. 
Glasnosi put an end to that as well, and 
Hare Krishna processions marked the 
first colourful intemational presence in 
Russian streets. 

In India, they have also enjoyed the 
reputation of being an excellent CIA 
cover. And back home in Mayapur, in 
1977, some 3(X) villagers, local 
Muslims employed by ISKCON to 
build the complex there, turned violent 
and attacked the inmates on charges of 
stealing cattle and land. "We shot at 
them," says Adndharan simply. "What 
did people expect us to do? We had wom¬ 
en and children to protect and only a few 
men. Some of them have been Green 
Berets and fought in Korea. Do you 
think they wouldn’t fight back?" The 
shots were "only little pellets," he a.ssu- 
res you, fired from a .22. 

"Now, they respect us," he grins. 

T oday, Mayapur has on any given day, 
a crowd of pilgrims consisting of 
locals as well as foreigners. Among 
them are both actors and heads of state. 
And followers of many religions. Accor- 
ing to Bhakti Cham 
Swamy, Krishna allows 
you to worship at other 
shrines besides his. There 
arc among his devotees, 

Muslims and Christians 
along with the flagrantly 
Hindu. 

The ISKCON in Maya¬ 
pur and Calcutta says it 
has had no problem with. 
the authorities. This has 
no echo in the state gover- 
ment's reaction. While 
West Bengal’s minister 
for cultural affairs, Bud- 
dhadev Bhattacharya, 
refuses to comment on 
their presence in the 



Bhakti Charu Swamy and Pancharatna Das tell you that no visitor is denied 
food at Mayapur. The paying visitor can look forw^ord to good 
accommodation as well 



state, the editor of the CPI(M) mouthpie¬ 
ce, Ganashakti. Anil Biswas says, "We 
have always opposed the organisation".' 
He believes that "they (the ISKCON)' 
had initially tried to grab the land and 
holdings of the poor," but, since Maya¬ 
pur is "a CPI( M) stronghold, and 

- 1 * we have total control," 

there has been no recent 
id of 3 confrontation. Biswas 

admits "they have a right 
3yapur, to practi.se their religion". 

may not Knshnu people 

'em may not always be the 

/OU SrS convincing of tal- 

M they're certainly 

QOUut the most frequent. A visit 

^63bl6 Mayapur by any other 
I ♦K already convert- 

16 Of 1116 cd can prove to be an 

iOBS exhausting exercise, the 

spiritual hard-sell is so 

ggigm great. You arc button¬ 

holed by long-winded I 
i devotees, dragged out at I 


dawn to the day’s first (tarsluw of the 
gixi and frog-marched to this or that 
guru or .shrine. At the end of it all, 
however, while you may not believe, 
you are left in no doubt that a sizeable 
percentage of the world d(K*s. 

And the fact is, despite the jeering 
they may receive from people round the 
world who consider them merely Tooth 
Fairies on another plane, they are an 
m.stanily recognisable international 
pre.sence. 

Night has fallen by the time you 
return to Calcutta. The bus scats have no 
headrests, so you stay spiritual till the 
end. Also, oddly touched. Faith is a won¬ 
derful thing, even to those who don't 
have it. The Krishna people, like the 
flower people of California who wenJ 
born at the .same time, have represented, 
to many, a kind of uncgotistic hope 

Lasting or temporary'^ Culture or 
cult? Krishna consciousness or 
self-abnegation? 

For the rest of us, same difference. • 

PriUiMMrm/BUiyBpur CafeuM* 
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O N HIS WAY OU T 

Narasimha Rtio decides to remove the Andhra Pradesh chief minister, 
but the crisis within the state Congress(I) persists 

C hief ministers arc cxivmla- ' /: f'-iK 

bic — and N. Janardhafj ' 

Reddy (NJR) was no dillc- 

icni Ai the lime Si nd.w . 

went to press, he had ail but 


C hief ministers are expenda¬ 
ble — and N. Janardhan 
Reddy (NJR) was no diffc- 
icni At the lime Si nd.w 
went to press, he had all but 
pul in his papers, which he promised to 
do after an Appropriation Hill was 
passed by the stale Assembly on 2S Sep¬ 
tember. NJR's ^oing had ^ol lough m 
the face of increasing tonupiioii chai- 
ges and was Imally asked to step down 
by ihe Congress! I) high command fol¬ 
lowing a High (’ouri stricture issued 
against him on IS Septembei. 

The final decision was taken by Prime 
Minister Narasimha Raoon 21 Septem¬ 
ber, and NJR agreed to comply afiei 
.some initial hesiuiiion. riius two duel 
ministers have been changed in the stale 
since the Coiigress(I) came lo power in 
November 19X0 The first to go was 
Chenna Reddy, and now NJR has been 
shown the door. 

The dissulent campaign against NJR 
hild risen lo a dealening cicscl ndo Char¬ 
ges of corruption were nie and the pro¬ 
verbial Iasi straw' on the camel’s back 
was his controversial decision to sanc¬ 
tion as many as 12 capitaiion-lee-based 
medical and dental colleges 

He got one medical and a dental colle¬ 
ge sanctioned in the name ot the Janapri- 
ya Educational Society, of which his bro¬ 
ther IS the sccrciar), and his wife, the 
treasurer. ‘Janapriya’ is the name of the 
building in which NJR resides in Hydera¬ 
bad, But the siKieiy is registered in 
Ncllore. 

The decision created a statewide Iuro- 
rc and was challenged in both the High 
Court and the Supreme Court. I lis oppo¬ 
nents trained their guns on him as stu¬ 
dents look lo the streets m piotest But 
the Prime Minister and Congressd) pre¬ 
sident P. V. Narasimha Rao maintained a 
Sphynx-like silence, giving the impres¬ 
sion that he was with NJR 
Rao*s nephew, V. Rajeshwara Rao, a 
Rajya Sabha MP, whose application for 
a medical college was shot down by 
NJR, eitiergcd as one of the CM’s bitter¬ 



est critics. But even this personal equa¬ 
tion killed to swing Rao on lo the rebel 
side. His predicament was real: there 
was no one he could replace NJR with. 
Besides, the CM had the support of as 
many as 120 out of the 180 members of 
the Congress Legislature Party — a fad 
that weighed heavily against his , 
removal. I 


But just when NJR kx)ked .securely 
en.sconscd, (he PM was quietly planning 
his moves based on reports from official 
and non-official quarters, which suggest¬ 
ed that further delays could mean the 
loss of valuable goodwill. 

Finally, it was an Andhra Pradesh 
High Court judgment against the sanctio¬ 
ning of the capitation-fee colleges that 
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finally sealed NJR’s fate. The veidict 
enabled Rao to make up his mind. 

Initially, NJR tried to put up a brave 
face, by saying that he would not resign 
and appealed to the Supreme Court on 
24 September against the High Court 
order. This hastened the PM’s decision. 
He had already received feedbacks from 
the four observers, Jitendra Prasad, 
Motilal Vora, Bhuvanesh Chaturvedi 
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patched his confidant, G.K.-Moopanar, 
an cx-AlCC general secretary and close 
friend of NJR, to Hyderabad to persuade 
the CM to resign. 

What was the rationale behind dropp¬ 
ing NJR? "He offered to step down him¬ 
self," said an AICC source with a smirk. 
But that was hardly the whole truth. The 
source stressed that the High Court judg¬ 
ment was the deciding factor. Earlier, 
too, similar verdicts had forced the 
exit of ihrce CM.s. Ariuri Singh. S. 
NilangckarPaiil and A R Aniulav 
So, who comes next? Congress insi¬ 
ders point to Vijay Bhaskara Reddy as 
the most likel> candidate. 

RAO^S STRATEGY _ 

T he drama in Andhra Pradesh has 
again shown the PM as a master stra¬ 
tegist. "Unlike Rajiv Gandhi, who was 



and Pratibha Singh Patil, who had camp¬ 
ed in Hyderabad for over a week during 
Rao's Indonesian trip, to assess the 
mo(xl of the party and the people. 

When the PM suggested that NJR 
should step down, he reacted sharply by 
getting his followers to collect 120 signa¬ 
tures in his favour and faxing them to 
Delhi. But Rao, remained firm. He dcs- 


impulsive, Rao prefers to work silently 
beyond the glare of publicity. Did you 
know that he has already held some 60 
sittings with sadhus and politicians\on 
Ayodhya since the kar seva was pul off 
in July? When he strike.s, he does so deci¬ 
sively," said a Congressman. 

The suddenness of the PM’s action 
has left NJR’s follower^ aghast. A close 
associate of the outgoing chief minister 
told Sunday that the possibility of the 
High Court issuing a stricture had been 
discussed by NJR with Rao in Delhi. In 
fact, it is said that NJR had pointed out to 
the PM the deprecating observations 


made by the Karnataka High Coun regar¬ 
ding the state’s chief minister, S. Banga- 
rappa (seefollowing story), and it is now 
being claimed that Rao had agreed to 
ignore court strictures against NJR loo. 

And Rao struck when he was least 
expected to do so. Political observers 
believe that it was his way to avenging 
the defeat of his candidate, Jagannath 
Rao, in the Hmayatnagar by-eicction. It 
is widely rumoured that NJR had ensur¬ 
ed his defeat, as he did not want a direct 
Rao nominee around. 

Evidently, the PM had kept the cards 
close to his chest, so close that not even 
his elde.si son, Ranga Rao, a minister in 
the NJR Cabinet, had any inkling of his 
father's plans. 

Rao had given strict instructions to 
G.K. Moopanar, whom he had sent to 
Hyderabad, that the latter was to call 
him only from the residence of his 
youngest son, Prabhakara Rao, at Jubi¬ 
lee Hills. As for V. RajesWar Rao, he 
has been somewhat in the doghouse ever 
since he teamed up with the dissidents 
and initially pressured the PM to remove 
NJR. "This just goes on to prove one 
more point," said a party leader, "that the 
PM didn’t even trust the members of his 
own family when it came to deciding on 
how to deal with Andhra Pradesh." 

The Prime Minister did not indicate 
what his next steps would be before he 
left for France. Not surprisingly, a lot of 
confusion prevailed in the stale capital, 
both in the Congrcss(l) and the Opposi¬ 
tion camps. "Perhaps, this confusion is 
deliberate. Obfuscate the issue, keep 
them confused and you have kept them 
in meek submission," opined a TDP 
functionary. "This is Narasimha Rao’s 
way to taking revenge on the Reddy 
mafia which had made his life miserable 
with dissidcnce when he was the chief 
minister for a brief tenure," said another 
Desam leader. 

Whoever takes over from NJR in the 
coming days will have a lot on his hands. 
True, the Andhra Pradesh regime may 
not be as corrupt as the one in neighbour¬ 
ing Karnataka is believed to be, hut its 
stables are not altogether clean. Besides, 
the Naxalite problem remains unre¬ 
solved; the banning of the People’s War 
Group by NJR hasn’t robbed the Mao¬ 
ists of their striking power. 

Meanwhile, the TDP is girding up its 
loins as the main Opposition party in the 
stale. NTR is said to be gearing up to 
take on the new chief minister as there 
are clear indications that his party’s 
stocks arc rising in the stale. 
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HOWTHE CONGRESS CAME 
TO POWER 


T he Congress(l)*s biggest problem in 
Andhra Pradesh is that it will conti¬ 
nue to face dissidence for a long time to 
come, and Rao may have to stretch all 
hisTesources to cope with the phenome¬ 
non. If he fails to set his southern satrap 
in order, the possibilities of NTR*s 
return may become all loo real. 

The TDP was voted out in November 
1989 because NTR’s high-handed and 
autocratic ways had alienated the 
influential middle class. NTR had intro¬ 
duced a number of populist schemes like 
rice at Rs 2/kg, concrete houses for the 
poor, pensions for widows and-the aged 
and made the public distribution system, 
perhaps the best in the country. But the 
middle class, the party’s real bulwark, 
deserted the I'DP at the crucial hour. 

The cca.scless interference by his rela- 
tives in matters of the state, the sidelin¬ 
ing of senior leader P. Upendra, and the 
increasing clout of his two sons, distanc¬ 
ed the people and ended NTR’s seven 
year rule. 

The Congress!I), which was also in a 
shambles and riven with internal squab¬ 
bles, won a landslide victory on the basifi 
of the negative vote against NTR. Chen- 
na Reddy, who returned to state politics 
after 12 years, led the party through the 
elections to become the CM for the 
second time. 


CHENNA REDDY’S TENURE 


D uring his term, he came to be called 
"Chanda Reddy" because of his pro¬ 
pensity to raise funds for himself and the 
party. In his earlier stint as CM, in 
197%78, he had earned notoriety for cor¬ 
ruption. The story was no different 
when he returned to power in 1989. It 
was a coincidence that on both occa¬ 
sions when he became the CM, non- 
Congress governments were at the Cen- 
! tre. But being a shrewd politician, he 
maintained friendly relations with the 
V.P. Singh government and secured a I 
Rs 700-crore World Bank loan for the j 
development of the Godavari delta in 
addition to massive financial and materi¬ 
al help during the 1990 cyclone. 

The party dissidents weren't, 
however, amused and they prevailed 
upon former Congress president Rajiv 
Gandhi to order his removal. NJR had 
been a CM-in-waiting for several years, j 
But this time he had powerful supporters I 


such as R.K. Dhawan, M.L. Fotedar, 
and A ICC general secretary G.K. Moo- 
panar, whom he had cultivated when he 
was a member of the Rajya Sabha. 

NJR'S TENURE 

I f anything, NJR was known for his 
excellent public relations. It was 
smooth-sailing for him for a few 
months, until allegations of comiption 
caught up with him. 

The people of Andhra Pradesh, 
known for their wry sense of humour, 
started calling him "Dhanarjana Reddy" 
(amasser of wealth). NJR had given a lic¬ 
ence to his own son foi quarrying and 



IlieTdiigu Otsam Pariy 
was vaiad out in Novaihbar 
1969 bacausa N.T. Rama 
Rao’a hlglidMiidad and 
autocratic ways had 
alianatad tha Influanlial 
middia class. Ha had 
introducad a numhar of 
populist schamas. But tha 
middia class, tha parly’s 
raal hulwarh, dasaited tha 
TDP at tha cnidal hour 


exporting granite, but was forced to with¬ 
draw it following an outcry in the Assem¬ 
bly and the press. 

Former Congre$s(I) president Rajiv 
Gandhi had favoured bis removal after 
the Loka Sabha elections in 1991, but 
his assassination saved NJR. 

In the subsequent days, when a tussle 
began within the Corigress over select¬ 
ing the next Prime Minister, NJR first 
backed Sharad Pawar and thep changed 
his mind when the Kerala Con^ss(l) 
heavyweight, K.Kaiunakaran, threw in 
his lot with Rao. 

From then on, NJR had been singing 
Rao*s praises. He persuaded him to cont¬ 
est from Nandyal, where he had helped 
the PM secure a hefty majority. He fol¬ 
lowed up this exercise by ensuring the 
party’s success in another Lok Sabha 
constituency, Cuddapah, and in four 
Assembly seats, including two TDP 
strongholds. 

Not surprisingly, NJR's stock soared 
despite die allegations of corruption, 
and the dissidents had to eat humble pie 
and lie low. He thought he had earned a 
permanent reprieve. 

He had more reasons to believe that 
he was on a good wicket. He had made 
elaborate and fool-proof arrangements 
for the AICC’s Tirupati .session. Ably 
supported by the liquor baron and MP 
from Ongole, M. Subbarama Reddy, 
NJR almost perfonned a miracle by com¬ 
pleting the arrangements within a record 
two to three weeks. 

Rao was impressed and showered 
praises on him, and NJR imagined that 
he had been granted an uninterrupted 
term in office. 

This confidence, made him a uifle 
reckless. He bungled by raising the price 
of rice from Rs 2/kg to Rs 3.50/kg and 
reduced the quota per family as wejl. 
The TDP scheme benefited about a 
crore of poor families and NJR’s measu¬ 
res made the Congress unpopular. 

Reports from the counu^side said the 
TDP was gaining ground. The charges 
of corruption and the capitation-fee col¬ 
lege controversy threatened to alienate 
the urban electorate too. To make things 
worse, the dissidents were embarrassing 
the high command, and the Congres- 
$(I)’s image was being repeatedly 
battered. 

A change had thus becdtne inevitable. 
The High Court stricture provided the 
pretext, and NJR, who had come in 
hurry, is having to leave in a huff. • 

Hkrnaimrm/Mmw O mMandnM* 
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S. Bangarappa: unalakaMa 

Cat o’nine lives 


S ome compare him with a 
buoyant cork, other with 
flotsam. But what ever he 
is, Serokoppa Bangarappa 
is unsinkable. The chief 
minister of Karnataka has managed to 
stay afloatlthrlough<two turbulent years, 
during which it often seemed that he 
would go down and down. 

Bangarappa has been lucky on two 
counts. First, the chief ministership 
came to him on a platter when it was 
least expected. Second, the Congress(I) 
high command has retained him despite 
his innumerable scams. 

But how long can Bangarappa sit pret¬ 
ty? For him, the developments in neigh¬ 
touring Andhra Pradesh are loaded with 
significance. In the third week of last 
1 month, the Andhra chief minister. Janar- 
dhan Reddy, was asked to step down by 
the Prime Minister and Congress(I) pre¬ 
sident Narasimha Rao to placate a grow¬ 
ing band of dissidents in the state (see 
preceding story). 

It means two things for Bangarappa. 
One: he has got a reprieve, as Rao will 
not like to drop another chief minister of 
a Congress(I)-ruled state in a hurry. 
Two: he can hardly take the PM for gran- 


Karnataka chief 
ministers. Bangarappa 
survives another 
• crucial phase 


ted, for the axe could still fall if things 
get out of hand. 

At one point it seemed that Bangarap¬ 
pa was in line to be dropped first. While 
the opposition to Reddy was confined to 
MPs and ministers, the dissent against 
Bangarappa involved a large body of par¬ 
ty MLAs. Furthermore, the campaign 
against him began soon after he came to 
power in 1990, and continues unabated 
till kxlay. 

The allegations against the Karnataka 
CM encompass a variety of deals rang¬ 
ing from land to con^puters. But he has 
survived two High Court strictutes that 
were certainly harsher than the one issu¬ 
ed against R^dy in Hyderabad. 

Reddy is Ifixed ^because the court 
had ruled that his action in opening 
capitation-fee-based medical colleges, 
in which his wifoand brother were asso¬ 
ciated, smacked of "obvious bias” and 
that the chief minister "should not have 


been personally responsible for the 
decision". 

But compared to what the Karnataka 
High Court said about a land deal in 
which the Bangarappa government gave 
away 414 acres of land to a Delhi-based 
developer, Reddy's folly app^ to be a 
minor indiscretion. In its 83-page ver¬ 
dict, the two-judge bench had observed: 
the government action is "high¬ 
handed", "arbitrary", "blatantly flouts 
the law”, "amounts to contempt of 
court", "most shocking and unfortuna¬ 
te", "it is astoni.shing such a thing has 
happened", "the government has set a 
very bad example" and "we strongly 
deprecate the action of the government 
in passing such an order". 

Yet, Bangarappa has been allowed to 
'continue, and Rao's magnanimity has 
set the rumour mills rolling. The specula¬ 
tion is that the Karnataka CM had pick¬ 
ed up a Rs 2S-lakh tab incurred during 
the marriage ceremony of one of Rao's 
sons and that the stale government is 
playing generous host to them and Rao's 
nephew, V. Rajeshwar Rao. 

H owever, the development in Andhra 
Pradesh have made the dissidents 











optimistic. The message they read in 
Rao's action is that the he may soon inter¬ 
vene in Bangalore. A prominent dissi¬ 
dent leader told Sunday: "Our hopes are 
high. Rao will soon take action against 
Bangarappa." 

Naturally, all eyes are now on Delhi. 
The dissidents are fervently scanning 
the scene for signals of change, while 
Bangarappa is desperately seeking 
reassurance. 

And the fence-sitters are wavering, 
not knowing which way the balance will 
eventually tilt. It is being said that there 
is considerable uncase in the Bangarap¬ 
pa camp. Said one of his loyal sup¬ 
porters: "Bangafappa has himself said 
that he will act according to the high 
command’s dictates. No chief minister, 
not even Bangarappa, can afford to go 
against Delhi’s wishes, and everyone 
will fall in line the moment Delhi indica¬ 
tes a new leadership." 

But on the suriace, the CM remains 
unfazed. He and the members of his cote¬ 
rie are busy preparing celebrations to 
mark the second anniversary ot his iiilc 
on 17 October An impressive lunction 


Bangarappa has been lucky 
on two counts. First, the 
chief ministership came to 
him on a platter w^en it was 
least exp^ed. Second, the 
Congressdl high command 
retained him as the CM 
despite his innumerable 
scams 


has been planned at the Palace Grounds 
in Bangalore on the occasion. 

The programme assumes added signi¬ 
ficance, as Bangarappa is sure to turn it 
into a show of strength. S. Ramesh, one 
of the CM’s close allies, says: "This will 
be an ideal opportunity to show how 
popular he is. We expect 10 lakh people 
to come for this occasion." 

But the anti-Bangarappa lobby 
argues that the chief minister has given 
Narasimha Rao enough reasons to act fir¬ 
mly. Last fortnight, he sanctioned the 
opening of nine capilation-fec-based 
engineenng colleges. This step not only | 


ran counter to a Supreme Court ruling 
against such colleges but violated all 
governing rules as well. For instance, 
only two of the institutions, had been 
approved by an expert committee and 
the Academic Council. 

Besides, their promoters are said to be 
people of dubious connections. The 
sponsors of two of them are the arrack 
contractors, Adikeshvalu and Thimme 
Gowda. The Qiher awards have gone in 
favour of Bangarappa’s followers. And 
to make matters worse, the High Court 
has issued a stay order against the 
government decision. 

Even some of his supporters wonder 
whether this was the right move to make 
at this juncture. One of his minister^ ^old 
Sunday: "He has erred. This might even 
end his tenure." 

However, from all indications it 
appears that his boat is not going to be 
rocked just yet. Rao is leaving for Fran¬ 
ce, and if he has any change in mind it is 
going to be effected only after he returns. 

Till then Bangarappa remains. And 
he can also have his anniversary bash. • 

Qauri LankeMh/Bmgalore 
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Out with the oM 

The Janata Dal discards Mandal in favour of newer issues 


T he Janata Dal had been looking, 
and looking hard, for ways to get 
out of its current rut. The solution, 
by Dal standards, was quite drastic. Its 
leaders opted to "de-Mandalise" the par¬ 
ty. Meaning, that the findings of the 
Mandal Commission would no longer 
be the party's bread and butter. 

Twenty-one Dal leaders gathered for 
three days at the Orissa Bhavan in New 
Delhi to try and figure out just where 
they had gone wrong. After all, the party 
had gone into a free fall after those 
heady days of 1989 when it had formed 
the government at the Centre. 

The Dal had been sitting pretty then, 
with 140 Lok Sabha seals and V.P. 
Singh being heralded as the messiah of 
the downtrodden. But three years and 
successive splits later, the party's streng¬ 
th had been whittled down to 39 seals. 
And the Mandal card had failed to 
deliver. 

No doubt, the party was in the throes 
of a crisis. It had become a parly with a 
one-point mission — the implementa¬ 
tion of the Mandal Commission Report, 
promising reservations for the backward 
castes. It was pursued with relentless 
/cal, yet, save for Bihar, it found few 
lakers. 

The three-day conclave decided that 
Mandal alone was not enough and there 
was an urgent need to broadbase the par¬ 
ty. "It was a question of evaluating and | 
analysing our performance in the last 
two years. Alter all, we have to think of 
the other issues confronting the people," 
said Snkani Jena, the chief whip of the 
party in the Lok Sabha. 

The other issues being the new econo¬ 
mic policy, the lacklustre performance 
of the Narasimha Rao government, 
unemployment, corruption and, of cour¬ 
se. social justice. The logic is clear. In 
1989, V.P. Singh had come to power by 
taking a firm stand on the Bofors scandal 
and corruption. Now, three years later, 
the lime is again ripe to take up corrup¬ 
tion as the party's main issue. "The bank 
scam is an ideal issue for us to take up 
this time," said a party official, adding 
that the various allegations of corruption 
against several ministers could be used 
to his party's tactical advantage. 

Added Mufti Mohammad Sayeed, 


"We may have lost many things but we 
still have a certain credibility a.s.far as a 
clean image goes. There is not a single 
corruption charge against anybody in 
the party." 

Moreover, the renewed emphasis on 
the new economic policy and corruption 
will perhaps help in wooing back the 
sizeable middle class which had been 
completely alienated over the years. 
With Mandal, the Janata Dal had succee¬ 
ded in attracting the backwards and 


sis on Mandal to the exclusion of other 
issues. 

The other group, comprising the likes 
of Ram Vilas Paswan, Sharad Yadav 
and Laloo Yadav. had based their entire 
political existence on the Mandal card. 

According to party officials, (here are 
other moves afoot to accommodate the 
"socialist section". One of the decisions 
the conclave took was to hold organisa¬ 
tional elections as soon as possible. 
There has been considerable discontent 


There has been 
considerable 
discontent 
against party 
president S.R. 
Bommal.Hels 
widely seen as 
Ineffective and 
disorganised 


Scheduled Castes. "We have to expand 
our vote base. It is absolutely pivotal to 
the future of the party," said a senior 
leader. 

A direct offshwn of the new decision 
has been Sharad Yadav's Mandal Yatra, 
flagged off from Madhepura in Bihar in 
August and scheduled to end in Delhi on 
7 November with a massive rally at the 
Boat Club. "It is not as if we have been 
focussing solely on Mandal. We hardly 
mentioned it in the last Lok Sabha ses¬ 
sion. But different issues come up in 
each region and we will address them as 
and when they come up in the second 
phase of the yatra ," says Yadav. 

Interestingly, the need to revitalise 
the party stemmed as much from a need 
to broaden the vote base as from the 
need to accommodate the "socialist sec¬ 
tion" of the party. Leaders like Rabi 
Ray, Ramakrishna Hegde, Madhu Dan- 
davate and Biju Patnaik had frequently 
stated that there had been undue empha¬ 



amongst the rank and file of the party 
against party president, S.R. Bbmmai, 
who is widely seen as ineffective and dis¬ 
organised. Since October 1991, elec¬ 
tions have been postponed thrice and the 
new elections to be held by 25 March of 
next year will probably see the last of 
Bommai as president of the party. "In all 
probability, somebody like Rabi Ray or 
Madhu Dandavate, both of whom have a 
certain stature in the party and are rela¬ 
tively non-controversial, will become 
president," said a party official. 

However, social justice and Mandal, 
won’t exactly be thrown out the win¬ 
dow. "Our approach to social justice is 
unchanged," clarified Jena hastily. 

Says a party"worker, "If this strategy 
fails, then our grass roots workers will 
not believe us and neither will the 
people. WeJiavc to succeed." 

For the Janata Dal’s sake, it belter. Or 
else. • 
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VANISHING 

TRICK 


Narasimha Rao dumps 
Chandra Swami. But is 
the godman forging a 
new alliance ? 



T hese are bad days for Chandra 
Swami. At one level little has 
changed in the conffnercially* 
minded godman’s life. His 
bad-taste bungalow is still 
overrun by Congressmen and he keeps 
breaking off conversation to declare that 
Narasimha Rao is on the line. Ask him 
what he is up to and he will pause, brow 
furrowed with tension, before revealing 
that he is in the process of selecting the 
next chief minister of Andhra Pradesh. 

But at another level, much has 
changed. The Congressmen who hang 
around tend to be non-entities and insi¬ 
ders say that each time the Swami claims 
that Narasimha Rao is on the line, he is 
actually receiving calls from his own per¬ 
sonal assistant (PA). 

The truth is that the Swami’s benefac¬ 
tors have turned their backs on him. The 
Sultan of Brunei, who functioned as the 
godman's sugar daddy, is now so hostile 
that he speciflcally requested the exter¬ 
nal affairs minis^ to ensure that the 
Swami came nowhere near him during 
his recent state visit to India. And even 
Narasimha Rao has distanced himself 
from Chandra Swami. 

Gone are the days when the godman 
would have the last appointment at Race 
Course Road and securitymen would 
mumble into walkio^alkies that Cfiandra 
Swami’scar was to be allowed unrestric¬ 
ted access within the PM’s hou.se 
complex. 

Chandra Swami has not met the 
Prime Minister for more than a month 
and Sunday understands that no meet¬ 
ings are on Narasimha Rao’s agenda. 


O f course, that’s not how Chandra 
Swami tells it. Businessmen on 
four continents believe that he is Nara¬ 
simha Rao’s representative in the com¬ 
mercial world. Each time the Prime 
Minister plans a trip abroad, the Swami 
precedes him and assures industrialists 
that he has gone on ahead *to make the 
arrangements*. 

Congress units throughout the coun¬ 
try still appear to believe that he is Nara¬ 
simha Rao’s guru. At many towns, the 
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reception he has been accorded on air¬ 
port tarmacs can only be compared to 
those offered to national-level Congress 
leaders. Local newspapers refer to him 
as the Prime Minister’s guru and in 
many cities, posters proclaiming his spi- 
rituad links with Narasimha Rao have 
miraculously appeared on the walls. In 
Indore, the district Congress committee 
actually organised the godman’s func¬ 
tions. And even now, Andhra Pradesh 
MLAs pay obeisance to the Swami belie¬ 
ving that he will choose the next chief 
minister. 

But within the corridors of power in 
New Delhi, the Swami’s claims of influ¬ 
ence now evoke only derisive laughter. 

Narasimha Rao has always claimed 
that Chandra Swami never asked him 
for any favours. In a strictly technical 


S o, what went wrong? Why has Nara¬ 
simha Rao stopped listening to one 
rfhis oldest friends? 

There arc two answers—one straight¬ 
forward and the other, cynical. 

The straightforward view is that Rao 
was genuinely unaware of the extent to 
which Chandra Swami was misusing his 
name. It was only when the Swami’s 
opponents brought this to his notice that 
he began to realise what was going on. 
According to this view, Rao was perturb¬ 
ed by the posters that proclaimed that 
Chandra Swami was his guru and was 
horrified that senior Congressmen went 
to Lucknow airport to receive him. 

Moreover, Rao has also received com¬ 
plaints from people who dislike the 
Swami. For instance, Chandra Sw^mi 
had wanted him to speak to Lok Sabha 



Sensing that 
Narasimha Rao is 
about to drop him, 
Chandra Swami is 
busy making 
friends with the 
PM’s great rival: 
Arjun Singh 


sense, this was correct. But the Swami 
managed to get his work done by 
approaching others who obliged him 
because they believe that he was close to 
the Prime Minister. 

But this style of operation yielded 
only limited results. When the Swami tri¬ 
ed to swing anything of consequence, he 
met with little success. He failed to get 
his pal, Vidya Charan Shukla, appointed 
as commerce minister. He recommend¬ 
ed the appointments of some bank chair¬ 
men but was turned down. He brought 
his friend Tiny Rowland to New Delhi 
but Rao would not meet him. 

His only real success was in securing 
an extension for R.K. Singhvi, the direc¬ 
tor of enforcement. This was managed 
by A.N. Verma, Rao’s powerful princi¬ 
pal secretary, who is unlikely to have 
bent the rules without a nod from the 
Prime Minister. 

But after that, even Verma has begun 
cold-shouldering the Swami. 


Speaker ShivraJ Patil during the Janata 
Dal split but the Prime Minister refused 
’to do so after Congressmen told him this- 
would not be proper. A.N. Verma is also 
reported to have told Rao that it was 
becoming difficult to cope with the 
steady stream of demands that emanated 
from the Swami’s camp. 

The cynical view is that Rao always 
knew what was going on. According to 
this view, when Narasimha Rao was sud¬ 
denly propelled into the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s chair, he found that he could cope 
with the instruments of governance but 
was totally at a loss when it came to the 
more unsavoury parts of the job. 

But now that Rao has found his feet 
and established his hold over all aspects 
of his job, he no longer needs Chandra 
Swami. Just as Rajiv Gandhi dispensed 
with the two Aruns once he found his 
confidence, Rao has also told Chandra 
Swami to keep his distance. Of course, 
because he is a better politician than 


Rajiv Gandhi, there will not be the 
messy squabbles that surrounded the 
ouster of the two Aruns. Instead, the dis¬ 
tancing will be a gradual, dimly- 
perccptible process. 

N evertheless, the distancing exercise 
has been perceptible enough for the 
Swami to lose many of his influential 
friends in New Delhi. Among those who 
were regulars at the Swami’s ‘ashram’ 
in the Safdarjung development area 
were Balram Singh Yadav, Jagdish 
Tytler, V.C. Shukla, K.C. Lenka, Jagan- 
nath Mishra, Lokpati Tripathi and Jagan- 
nath Pahadia. Few of these people have 
bothered to keep up with the Swami now 
that his powers are on the wane. 

Most notable has been Chandra Swa¬ 
mi’s falling out with Satish Sharma. The 
two men first became close during the 
Chandra Shekhar era when an axis con¬ 
sisting of the Swami, Sharma and Subra- 
maniam Swamy functioned as the link 
between the government and Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. This axis was able to marginalise 
such Shekhar loyalists as Kamal Morar- 
ka and Yashwant Sinha and it also poli¬ 
shed off some of Rajiv’s aides, includ¬ 
ing R.K. Dhawan. 

After Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination, 
the axis threw its weight behind Nara¬ 
simha Rao and helped make him Prime 
Minister. By then Subramaniam Swamy 
and Chandra Swami were perceived as 
one while Shanna was seen as their 
close ally. This was not to the liking of 
such long-time Gandhi loyalists and 
Sharma buddies as Lai it Suri. Appa¬ 
rently, Suri liked Swamy but loathed 
Chandra Swami. 

Over the last month, it seems that the 
Lalit Suri position has been vindicated. 
Sharma is fed up of Chandra Swami and 
the godman’s acolytes are openly abu¬ 
sive of the Captain. Only Subramaniam 
Swamy manages to be friends with both 
factions. ! 

But the Swami is nothing if not resour¬ 
ceful. Sensing that Rao is about to drop 
him, he is busy making friends with the 
Prime Minister’s great rival: Aijun 
Singh. The most interesting develop¬ 
ment in this saga is that while the Swa¬ 
mi’s erstwhile friends are abandoning 
his ‘ashram* like rats from the proverbi¬ 
al sinking ship, a new face has become a 
regular. He is Ajit Jogi, MP, widely 
regarded as Arjun Singh’s right-hand 
man. 

Could this be the beginning of a new 
alliance? • 

R. 3Hnivmmt/M0w DMi 
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LAW 


SnCKTD 
YOUR BRIEF 

A law ministry suggestion whips up resentment 
among judges against the government 


T he on-going battle between the 
executive and the judiciary 
Ux)k another interesting turn 
Iasi fonnight when a conferen- 
ccol \HVlighCounChief Justi¬ 
ces (CJs) in the capital rejected a code of 
conduct for judges proposed by the law 
ministry. Evidently, at the two-day 
annual conference (September 18-1^)), 
presided over by Supreme Court Chiel 
Justice M.H. Kania, the U-poiiu propo¬ 
sal raised a hornet’s nest 

Law minister Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy 
clarified that the decision to put judges 
under the rule had been the consequence 
of controversies like the ' Ramaswarni 
case and some other cases." InncKent as 
Reddy's explanations might seem, the 
code came almost immediately after the 
Supreme (\)urt ruling that a decision tak¬ 
en by a majority m Parliament can be 
subiected to a review by the country’s 
highest court of law . Amidst judicial cir¬ 
cles, the proposed conduct code was 
seen as "yet another attempt by the exe¬ 
cutive to control them." 

As the conference came to a close, the 
judges present appear to have arrived at 
a consensus that, though the judiciary 
was not above the law, it would be a seve¬ 
re blow to Its independence if it allowed 
Itself to be subjected to government con¬ 
trol. But hard as they try, judges can’t 
stave off the government’s recent efforts 
to impose a list of dos and donts. So the 
conference suggested their own code of 
conduct — to be drafted by a committee 
of judges supervised by the Chief Justi¬ 
ce of India 

The judges code had been coming — 
a similar proposal had been maile at the 
conference ot CJs two years back. But in 
the characterstic snail-paced working 
tradition of the Indian judicial system, 
nothing has come out ol it yet. The pres¬ 
ent proposal for a new code comes at a 
time when public confidence in the judi¬ 
ciary has hit an all-time low. Impeach¬ 


ment pnKcedings against Justice V. 
Ramaswarni and the controversy sor- 
rounding the Bofors judgements have 
further eroded public confidence in the 
judicial system. 

Most High Court judges felt that 
when It came to matters of sclf- 
discipline and moral rectitude, outsiders 
had less of a claim to offer suggestions. 
"Discipline (in the judiciary) should 
come from within. It is unfortunate that 
the propsed code came from outside the 
judiciary ," says Justice Jaspal Singh of 
the Delhi High Court. But even then, 
lew deny that the step was unnecessary. 

One senior Supreme Court judge, 
who wished anonimity for obvious rea- 

Eveiy judge, 
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sons, felt that the rot in the system was 
merely the reflection of a general decli¬ 
ne in values. "Our reputation has been 
sullied because of the misdeeds of some 
judges," he felt. 
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B ut most judges doubt if the code of 
conduct wiil help. Similar exercises 
in (\lher countries have proved self- 
defeating. In the United States, where 
Judges have to conform to two lists of 


he law ministn' 
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A conference of High Court 
judges, presided by the Chief 
Justice of India, M. H. Kania 
itop) decided to draft tts 
own conduct code by setting 
up a special committee. 
Meanwhile, law minister 
Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy said 
he would have no trouble 
accepting their draft 


dos and donts (one drafted by the Ameri¬ 
can Bar AssiK'iation and the other pre¬ 
scribed in the handbook of judicial beha¬ 
viour prescribed by the American Judi¬ 
cature ScKiety) c<yruplion seems to be 
embeded deep in ine judicial system. In 
1986 for instance, after almost 50 years, 
a federal judge was impeached for filing 
fal.se lax returns. Since then, a string of 
impeachments and forced resignations 
have rocked ihe American judiciary. 

The provision for impcaching a 
judge, according to the Indian Conslilu- 
ion IS, however, is lar more rigid and 
cumbersome Justice Ramaswami's is a 
case in point. "Judges who want to flout 
the norms will (do so), irrespective of 
the code," says Justice Singh. "But they 
will be singled out Everybody will 
know that the person who has flouted 
the norms has deviated from established 
conditions," adds K.N. Singh, chairman 
of the Law Commission of India. 

Law minister Reddy says the govern¬ 
ment had waited far too long hoping for 
some initiative from judicial quarters. 
But now that the government has finally 
come up with a proposal, most judges 
admit they hate to see the government 
act as an enforcing agency. And while 
the law ministry and the judges may not 
exactly agree on what is the right way to 
behave, it appears to be the just the begi- 
ning of a long and protracted debate. • 
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UPDATE 


RAM OVER 
BABAR 


h Narasimha Rao preparing to do a deal with 
militant Hindus? 


A n exercise has begun in the 
Prime Minister’s Office 
(PM6) to hand over Ayo- 
dhya to the Hindus. At 
least, this is the impression 
gathered by senior journalists and politi¬ 
cal leaders who have met Prime Mini¬ 
ster Narasimha Rao and key officials in 
his secretarial over the last few weeks. 

Editors of several national newspa¬ 
pers were called for a meeting with Rao 
that spread over three days (23, 24 and 
25 September). Most of them came out 
of the conference confused and distur¬ 
bed. They wondered if the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s idea of a solution to the Ayodhya 
tangle was to hand over the disputed 
structure to the Hindus. 

But there was something else that was 
equally disquieting. At a meeting with 
Rashtriya Swyamsevak Sangh (RwSS) 
leaders recently, Narasimha Rao is 
believed to have said: "Mandir hanega 
aur bhavya mandir hanega (the temple 
will be built and it will be a grand one)." 
And as an afterthought, the PM had 
added: *'Lekin niasjid hatana theek 






nahin hai (but it may not be proper to 
move the mosque)." 

There was little force in that state¬ 
ment, and this was not missed by the 
RSS delegation. They had gone to tell 
the Prime Minister that time was runn¬ 
ing out, and found him less willing to 
join issue with them. 

The climbdown was stark. 

And now, Sunday has found that the 
newly-established Ayodhya cell has 
also collected enough evidence to 
bol.ster the Hindu case. The body has 
first set out to create a climate of opinion 
to butress the Hindu claim on the 
structure. 

For instance, members of the cell are 
strongly critical of the attempts by a 
team of Jawaharlal Nehru University 
(JNU) professors to prove historically 
that Ram was not bom in Ayodhya. "Pro¬ 
gressive historians (like Romila Thapar, 
S. Gopal and others) are more keen to 
present their modem, secular credenti¬ 
als," said an official in disgust. "They 
want to sound superior and informed, 
but we find their writings opinionated 


Narasimha Rao 
has laid down the 
parameters for 
resolving the 
Ayodhya 
problem. Over 
thelastfew 
weeks, the PM 
has met both 
Hindu and 
Muslim leaders 



and argumentative." 

The official continued: "We would be 
rejecting history if we were to say that 
for the last 4(Xj years (since Mir Baqi, a 
Shia from Iran, b^ilt a mosque at the dis¬ 
puted site), Hindus and Muslims have 
been living happily and sharing the 
.same building for piija and namaaz- 
There has obviously been a temple here. 
Whether it belonged to Ram or someone 
else, we don't know because there isn’t 
enough data. But the fact is there have 
been bitter conflicts over this place, and 
we cannot bmsh this aside, as the JNU 
professors have done." 

S o, members of the Ayodhya cell arc 
convinced — at least they give the 
impression that they are — that there 
was a temple where a mosque stands 
today. The second step is to establish 
whether the temple belongs to the Hin¬ 
dus or the Muslims. "The Muslim case is 
one of self-created weaknesses," said a 
member of the Ayodhya cell. "First, 
there is no documentatiqp of their claim; 
second, the mutwalli (mosque priest) 
has left the place at the mercy of the 
keertanwallas and has never b^n keen 
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The^yodhya cell has been formed with 
the sole aim of collecting enough 
evidence to bolster the Hindu case. 
The body has first set out to create 
public opinion in favour of the Hindu 
claim over the Babri Masjid/Ram 
Janmabhoomi structure 


to reclaim it; third* it is the Hindus who 
are now in possession.” 

And that’s not all. The Muslims are 
unable to prove that the disputed 2.77 
acre plot was originally a graveyard 
where they buried their dead. Naresh 
Chandra and other officials camp)cd in 
Ayodhya for two days to find out the last 
time a dead bixiy was buried there. They 
were unable to locale even one Muslim 
family in Ayodhya which had buried 
anyone there in the last 50 years. 

The case of the Muslims has been 
further weakened because none of its 
members have petitioned the courts clai¬ 
ming inconvenience on the ground that 
their graveyard has been taken away 
from them. And, most important of all, 
the UP government has offered alterna¬ 
tive land to the Muslims to be used as a 
graveyard. 

Could all of this be done without a 
nod from New Delhi? Observers think 
not. Said one of them; ”What is impoit- 
ant is not the spiritual or religious ele¬ 
ment in the argument, but that the PMO 
has bought it and is using it to support 
the proposition that the land is not as 
sacrkl for the Muslims as it is for the 


Hindus.” 

Of course, Narasimha Rao has been 
careful not to hurt Muslim sentiments. 
In a recent meeting with Muslim 
leaders, he is reported to have said: "I 
understand that your prestige must not 
be compromised. I will do nothing to 
•harm it. But whatever the solution, I 
assure you there will be no confronta¬ 
tion.” This means that while laying 
down the parameters for resolving the 
problem, the PM has simultaneously 
indicated that everything else is open. 

to be fair to Rao, he has little choice 
in the matter. If he thinks he can have his 
way with the Muslims, he also realises 
that the forces of Hindutva are not in a 
mood to budge an inch from its position. 
Moreover, while the Prime Minister has 
taken it« upon himself to solve the pro¬ 
blem, a part of the Aytxihya dispute is 
also lodged with the courts. And Rao, 
for one, is not willing to pre-judge their 
verdicts. 

C onsider the various court cases. The 
Lucknow and Allahabad bench of 
the Uttar Pradesh High Court have, 
before them, several suits filed by the 


Hindus and the Muslims. And the Supre¬ 
me Court will hear, on 13 October, the 
case relating to the status of the disputed 
land. The overriding impression is that 
the court cases have yielded 
nothing except frustration andhavebeen 
a setback to negotiations. 

Worse, the legal suits have only harde¬ 
ned positions on both sides. So, no more 
legality. "The PM believes that the 
courts must be used as an instrument to 
resolve matters, not create fresh issues," 
a political source said. 

Admirable sentiments. So how does, 
the government propose to use the judici¬ 
ary in the Ayodhya issue? 

• If the High Court should favour the 
Hindus in its judgement, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster can relax. He has a face-saving devi¬ 
ce ready in the court judgement. There 
will be appeals, surely. But those can be 
heard at leisure. 

• If the High Coun docs not give a’ver¬ 
dict in the BJP-VHP’s favour, he has a 
problem. But never at a loss for a con¬ 
tingency plan, the PM has another sche¬ 
me up his sleeve. He has asked the VHP- 


)—ioocmwim; 
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Beady for acMoilt 

The Centre beefs up security in Ayodhya on the eye of 

Vijayadashami ; 

have nothing of the July fuss. It has : 
asked the Uttar Pradesh govemitwiM. 
to take the following st^: 

• The construction of a ptatform by 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) in 
July has left huge hola in the 
maidan near the temple. This can be 
a potential death trap. The state 
government has been ordered to 
level the ground near the structure. 
Fencing is to be put up for mderly pas* 
sage of the crowds. 



IN A MILITANT MOOD: kar sevaks in Ayodhya 


BJP tor two sets ol temple plans. them the assurance that the Babri Masjid 

"Make one plan as if the mosque is will not be touched. Now, eveiyone is 
there; make another as if the mosque is happy: the Muslims, because their presti- 
not there," he has told VHP leaders. By ge is intact, the Hindus, because they are 
this, Rao has secured two objectives. Fir- in possession of the temple and the land 
stly, the VHP will have to abide by the around it; and Rao, because he has done 
court judgement and construct the tern- what no Prime Ministcrcould have done, 
pie without damaging the mosque if the 

court so rules. And, secondly, the organi- course, a miscalculation could cre- 

sation cannot renege on its' word \^ate a problem of serious propor* 
because the PM will have a copy of the tions. If the Hindus lose the disputed 
plan. land ca.se, it could demoralise them and 

make them lose faith in the judiciary. 

• And now, the master stroke. Aniicipat- This could give rise to more militancy, 
ing an adverse court judgement for the In that case, the Prime Minister will 
Muslims, Rao has secured their infor- have no option but to seek the advice of 

mal consent to hand over the disputed the judiciary under Article 14.^ of the 
2.77 acre of land so long as he gives Constitution in order to bring all the 


H OW will the govettunent deal 
with the crowds that are going to 
come to Ayodhya on Vijayadashami 
(6 October) for the immersion of the 
Rant padukas (wooden sandals)? 

The Centre obviously does not 
want a repetition of the July inci¬ 
dents. where Ram hhakats in large 
numbers had gathered at the disputed 
premises, direatenlng to bring down 
die mosque. For a while, the Centre 
ev^n thought of clearing the area by 
force. This time. New Delhi will 


f Bathed 

beeBfMtupfmMdl^.wtBI){KWidsI^ ' 
ne. The IhovtopM 
buy <PAC) has been eemowd ftohi 
dwaiMMdwiUiiotbedepli^daii]^:;;. 
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Border Secivity Pbree (BSF) 

Centnd Res^ Mice Force 
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t9$l. The BJV ^ ffiiore aa^ahout 
tiK fact that diey’d bMo betton opby 
the PAC, than by Ae feet ihat ^ . 
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t Even th^ para*itriUta^ 
being shifted arouiid time to ‘ 
lime* So interne is the pfopogim^ 
4apes of Sadhvi Ritambh^'^ ^trio* 
tic speeches and slogans prockiming 
that the Ram temple witl be built— 
that even the hard-hearted'runs.the 
risk of being brain-washed. 

No >Vonder, the cops guarding the 
shone are replaced by a new team as 
often as possible. talk to them 
intensively tdter diey^ve come back 
so that they can get it out of theifsys- 
tem,*^ a home ministry source said. 


cases relating to Ayodhya under one 
court. The BJP has already indicated 
that it would not be averse to such an 
arrangement. 

There is the last and the most mischie¬ 
vous scenario. 

On the original suit filed for the title 
of the disputed structure, there is a time 
limit (as there is in all .such cases) of 12 
years for settlement. The VHP can, with 
the consent of the PM, demand that the 
case be settled out of court. 

Once the matter is out of bounds of 
the court, who can prevent the VHP 
from using muscle? At one level, the 
Muslim leaders are terrified of such a 
scenario: they will lose all credibility if 
this happens. But on another level, this 
would resolve all the problems because 
the Muslim leadership will be spared the 
humiliation of handing over the mosque 
to the Hindus. 

The only consideration preventing 
this from happening is that the PM 
won't come out of it smelling of roses. 
Negotiations are going on. But the PM 
knows what he wants. And ?o far, he has 
got what he ha<"desircd. • 
AmpiyMB/M0wD9mi 
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■ From planes 
tovanaspati 

S ay this for Harsh 
Vardhan, the former 
Vayudoot chief certainly 
gets around. 

He is best known for his 
^role as consultant to Sahara 
.Airways, a fast-growing 
private airline, but away 
f^rom the private eye, he has 
also been flourishing as 
chairman of Swamima Oil 
Industries Limited. 

This is a 

vanaspati-manufacturing 
unit in Gha/iabad, of which 
Vardhan's younger brother, 
Yash Vardhan is the 
managing director. Other 
directors include Ajit 
Haksar, Lalit Bhasin and 


Harsh Vardhan: finger In 
anotharpla 

Sadanand Sheity (formerly 
of the Vijaya Bank). 

Swamima has just 
completed a successful 
public issue of Rs 276 lakh 
and projects a turnover of Rs 
25.8 crore with a net profit of 
Rs 1.5 crore, by 1993-94. 

Vardhan says that he will 
not be involved in the 
day-to-day management of 
the company which he will 
leave to his younger brother. 
But as he has always said, "If 
you ever want to work for the 
government, you must have 
the financial independence 
to ensure that nobody can 
ever push you around." 

■ Back to 
squaraone 

A sk a politician and he 
will tell you that Biju I 


HEARD AT THE AlCX 
HEADQUARTERS 

Q: Wknt win 

now tbit !!• liM bMH MfciNl to iplt 
tho Andbra PiMloih oMof 
mbristortMnT 

BangtonpiNi M i pitron. 



Palnaik is not only mad. bul 
that there is no method to his 
madness. 

It happened like this. At 
the last meeting of the 
National Development 
Council (NDC), a 
committee was formed to 
explore the austerity 
measures that could be taken 
by both central and state 
governments. 

Patnaik, was asked to head 
the panel. Among the other 
members were the chief 
ministers of Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, Haryana, 

Arunachal Pradesh and the 
Planning Commission. 

Last fortnight, the 
committee submitted its 


report. The most significant 
recommendation was that 
there should be a freeze on 
dearness allowance and 
productivity-linked bonus. 

This makes sound 
economics. With less money 
to spend, demand — and 
consequently, inflationary 
pressures — will be reduced. 
Nongovernment 
economists have been 
demanding this for some 
time. And key pfficials of the 
finance ministry are also of 
the same mind. 

So, the Patnaik panel's 
suggestion caused some 
elation in financial circles. 
Bui It was not for long. Trade 
unions oppi^sed the freeze 


SPECULATION OF THE WEEK 


How will our two men in America fare? 


Siddhartha Shankar Ray: The next 
ambassador to Washington may not have 
much to discuss with Carla Hills.of Special 
301 fame. Ray has no economic training 
as his predecessor, Abid Hussein, did. Bul 
he is suave and quite a competent lawyer 
(don't we know about the Emergency?). 

He will .stand out at ambassadorial 
gatherings. Anyway, the West Bengal 
Congress pany is happy. 

BImal Jalan: Will not be a liability as the 
new executive director at the World Bank. 
The World Bank is a rambling 
bureaucracy and Jalan is not unused to 
this. The World Bank also has a strong 
research unit and his academic 
background will help him get in there. 

Plus, he strikes a go^ balance between 
the market forces and other kinds of needs. I 



and the government came 
under great pressure, not to 
accept it. 

And then Kalyan Singh, 
whose support was crucial, 
took fright and dissociated 
himself from the freeze. The 
government did not wish to 
stick its neck out any more. 

On 24 September, it 
announced its decision to 
release dearness allowance 
and bonus. One day later, in 
Bhubaneswar, Patnaik 
resigned from the panel. 

The Mandal faction of the 

iI Janata Dal, which hates him, 
will say he is certifiable. 
Economists though, will 
vouch for his sanity. But 
either way, it doesn't help. 

There is a Rs 1,550-crorc 
hole in the Union Budget. 

I ■ Abarof 
I nickel? 

! * A re Indian chocolates 
/\safc? 

A month ago, the 
executive director of 
Environmental Research 
Laboratory (ERL), 

Lucknow, Dr M.C. Saxena^ 

I provoked a controversy. 

He said that a random 
examination of branded 
Indian chocolates revealed 
excessive nickel content. 

I This, he said, would retard 
I growth in children and was 

I aiso likely to induce cancer. 
Chocolate manufacturers 
were livid. They contended 
that the nickel content was 
higher in Indian chocolates 
I than in foreign ones because 
I it was used as a hardener. 

i But, they claimed, the 
pre.sence was not as high as 
determined by the ERL. 

But Pr Saxena was not 
I one to take all this .sitting 
I down. 

f Last week, he said that 
I ERL was examining other 
I contaminants in Indian 
chocolates. Clearly, Saxena 
*is on a warpath. And more 
startling disclosures from 
ERL will tell on chocolate 
sales. • 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Oh, happy day! 

DD would have us believe that all is well in Punjab 


Life IS belter m Pun¬ 
jab these days, now 
that there is a Con 
gress guverniiieni in 
control At least, that 
is what DiKudarshan 
is back to telling us. 

After a hundred days ot Beam Singh 
taking over, a progress re|X)rt would 
have us believe that the state is compris¬ 
ed solely of farmers beaming as they 
plough their lush fields, and women sing ■ 
ing joyous folk songs as they churn brim¬ 
ming matkas of milk. 


The recent municipal elections m the 
stale were excuse enough lor another 
such programme, bursting with good 
cheer. It had shots of people casting their 
votes—and the mandatory one of an old 
woman exercising her franchise on 
piggy-back, and addressing the official 
microphone saying what a happy occa¬ 
sion it was. 

As usual, there was only a passing 
mention of the incessant bkxxi-letting 
which has been a constant feature in the 
peoples' lives, with .slock shots of a few 
terrorists lying in pools of their own 
blood, followed by lho.se of grieving 
widows. The voice-over assured us, as it I 
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had in the first programme, that such 
awlul things had been curbed. There 
was no reason for any citi/en to doubt 
that Punjab had once again become the 
‘land of the ffuhlha and the hhangra' 
This statcmenl was backed up by foota¬ 
ge oi people frenetically breaking into 
the giddfia and the hliangra. 

The point is being belaboured m a 
new prirnc-time serial, as well. Risfua 
(Sunday 9 am) has a Sikh boy growing 
up with a Hindu sibling in such perfect 
amicability that we know that they will 
soon be shown as becoming sworn ene¬ 


mies, and that they will go through many 
episodes before realising their folly. 
That's becau.se we are party to a little 
secret- they are not really brothers. 

Years before, a brave Sikh soldier lost 
his leg fighting for his country, and his 
wife to cruel fate. He thereupon deliver¬ 
ed his infant son to the care of a gentle 
dix'tor, played by Benjamin Gilani, and 
hi^ wife, Bccna. 

'7s hctc ko aap Sikh hi banana, ji" 
(Please laise this boy of yours as a Sikh), 
pleaded the soldier with tear-filled eyes. 
The couple agreed, clasping him to their 
bosom. 

Then, they were bles.sed with a son of 


their own. 

Viewers lung familiar with this twist 
to a tale, know what that means: big 
trouble for the happy family. During it, 
we get some long speeches on the^tradi- 
tion of friendship between the two com¬ 
munities and Its sad vitiation by misguid¬ 
ed minds (the misguided minds are from 
across the border). 

Meanwhile, Doordarshan celebrated 
its 33rd birthday with a couple of special 
capsules detailing its achievements. In 
the first, it suddenly acquired a voice of 
its own and addressed us thus: 1 was 
bom in 1959...I grew...I made contact 
with villages...! discovered the magic of 
low-power transmitters so I was able to 
link the whole country together...! went 
colour...! started showing soaps, and 
ads...And now, here 1 am, your faithful 
servant. We have exciting days ahead, 
but before we go into all that, tell me, is 
entertainment our only goal? 

The last line sounded suspicious. Was 
it, perhaps, strengthening the case for 
I more educational programmes like 
Knshidarshanl Our worst fears were 
confirmed when Ginja Vyas, deputy 
minister !&B, while welcoming Door¬ 
darshan to adulthood (?) warned against 
the dubious blandishments of the fore¬ 
ign networks. Then she qualified the net¬ 
work’s earlier question: Should 
entertainment be our only goal? 

All those who wish to shout a resound 
ing yes to that, unite, for this is your 
chance. 

Sandwiched between Ms Vyas's mes¬ 
sage. there was this from Ajit Panja, 
minister l&B, on the prickly issue of 
freedom for the network: I have always 
advocated freedom with responsibility. 
Violence is not vulgar, sex is not vulgar, 
but when it militates against your con¬ 
science, then it is vulgar. 

Wonder what happened to that surpri¬ 
se inclusion, in the first programme, of 
an advertisement featuring Dimple 
Kapadia. (It had the actress splashing 
about in a pool, gorgeous tresses afloat, 
pushing a beauty soap.) ft was pretty 
ha.siily withdrawn. 

Perhaps it militated against 
consciences. • 




They telecast— 
and then hastily 
withdrew—the 
ad featuring 
Dimple Kapadia 
pushing a heauty 
.soap. Perhaps 
the sight of the 
actress, 
splashing about 
InapooT.went 
against 
Doordarshan 
morality 
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DURHAM 

■nnii So those 

■HBli rumblings 
about Indians being bann¬ 
ed from the British county 
cricket circuit were noth¬ 
ing more than a hiccup in 
a teacup. 

It seems that Sachin 
Tendulkar's stunted stint 
in Yorkshire did not act as 
too much of a deterrent— 
for either Mohammad 
Azharuddin or his pros¬ 
pective employers, the 
cricket club of Durham. 

Though not one of the 
glamour counties, it had 
the accomplished 
Australian batsman Dean 
Jones on its rolls. The 
Vacancy created by his 
departure for home is 







Azhaniddln: wlHew, or won’t Im7 


expected to be filled by 
the Indian captain. 

Azhar, who has turned 
press-shy of late—possi¬ 
bly something to do with 
media speculation about 
whether he’ll continue as 
the captain of the Indian 
cricket team—was to be 


found in England busily 
discussing the pros and 
cons of the contract. 

And he had better get 
the details right. That is, if 
he doesn’t want his 
honeymoon to be cut 
short like that of our 
favourite tyke-away. 


HE NIGHTINGALE AS INSTITUTION 


She’s much 
more than a 
singer. She’s something 
of a national institution. 
So it was entirely in keep¬ 
ing with Lata Mangesh- 
kar’s status that the 
government of Maha¬ 
rashtra should treat her 
birthday as something of 
a state event. 

It chose the evening of 
28 September—coincid¬ 
ing with Lata’s birthday 
—to throw a ceremonial 
bash to celebrate her SO 
years of topnotch play¬ 
back singing. And keep¬ 
ing with the trend of nam¬ 
ing bridges, roads and 
whatever after famous 
persons, they even insti¬ 
tuted a Lata Mangeshkar 


Singing Award of Rs 1 
lakh. 

For Lata, who may 
have had her fill of reco¬ 


gnition and accolades, 
this will come as 
the frosting on her birth¬ 
day cake. 


Lata MangMhkan bIrlMay bM 



Where 

GOES... 


EvenMan- 
mohan 
Singh couldn’t miss the 
irony of the situation. No 
sooner did the finance 
minister land in London, 
the British economy fac¬ 
ed its biggest crisis since 
the elections. Tfie pound 
was devalued, and its 
value fell to its lowest 
ever rate against the 
Deutschmark. 



Manmolian Stoigh: 
aoeommaats 

Wherever the finance 
minister went—whether 
addressing economists at 
Chatham House or lunch¬ 
ing with prominent Bri¬ 
tish parliamentarians at 
India House—the minis¬ 
ter was repeatedly asked 
to give John Major a few 
tips on devaluation and 
running the economy. 

But the mild-mannered 
bureaucrat-tumed-politici- 
an wasn’t taking any chan¬ 
ces. "Their problem is dif¬ 
ferent from ours,’’ he said. 
Indian diplomats were 
apparently very happy 
that the minister didn’t 
commit himself. No tell¬ 
ing what London’s 
tabloids wotrid scream if 
Singh did take the cue and 
give a few tips. 
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Saira Bano, Pmiigraii Ntartam and Skaniilla Tageiw: two Into ttwM wont go 


Begums 

ALL 

|■||■|||||||[■ At a lun- 
HHHH cheon host¬ 
ed by the Prime Minister 
in honour of the Sultan of 
Brunei, at least two 
begums vied hard with 
each other to grab the 
attention of Her Royal 
Highness, the Penigran 


Mariam—a self- 
confessed Hindi movie 
buff. 

But while the Sultan’s 
wife was openly delight¬ 
ed to meet Sharmila Tago¬ 
re, she scarcely spared a 
glance for the other one- 
time-siren-tumed-demure 
-begum of Dilip Kumar, 
a.k.a. SairaBano. Saira 
did her best to make her 
presence felt before Her 


Royal Highness, but the 
movie fan failed to reco¬ 
gnise the former slender 
beauty’s new look. 

Meanwhile, La Tagore 
made the most of the 
moment by being her chat¬ 
ty, vivacious self. Inciden¬ 
tally, the presence of a 
third actress begum— 
Nafisa Ali Sodhi—did¬ 
n’t go exactly unnoticed 
either. 


Ganesh in the mountains 


In the week 
’ after Ganesh 
Chaturthi, it was good to 
be reminded that the ele¬ 
phant god’s hold extend¬ 
ed across the seas and 
over the mountains. 

According to mountai¬ 
neer Chris Bonnington, in 
India to deliver the Radha- 
nath Sikdar Memorial lec¬ 
ture, he owes his life to 
Ganesh. 

The way Bonnington 
tells it, he was within 
inches of falling to his 
death while climbing the 
Himalayas but just manag¬ 
ed to stay alive. He attri¬ 
butes this near miracle to 
a talisman that he always 
carried with him while on 


CM* Bomiiigtoii: luclqr tanMMM 

his climbs. And yes, it a spiritual experience, 
was a Ganesh talisman. inextricably intertwined 
For Bonnington, moun- with the talisman that sav- 
taineering has since been ed his life. 



C'^mpiled by SHOMA SAHA 


No, HE’S 

NOT 

PLAYING A 
GOONDA 

mHIIIIIII InKamata- 
HMM ka, old chief 
ministers don’t just fade 
away. They fade out slow¬ 
ly in Eastman colour. 

First, Ramakrishna 
Hegde, the bearded tapper 
who was unceremonious¬ 
ly booted out of Bangalo¬ 
re’s Vidhan Soudha, reap¬ 
peared outside the steps of 



Qmidu Rao: goodyiieody 

that very building pretend¬ 
ing to be chief minister 
again. It was all for the 
benefit of a forthcoming 
Kannada movie. 

Now, Hegde’s prede¬ 
cessor, the redoubtable 
wrestler-tumed-Sanjay 
crony, R. Gundu Rao, is 
following him on to the 
sound stages. Rao’s own 
debut follows the predicta¬ 
ble pattern. Yes, he plays 
a chief minister as well. 

But at least, Rao has 
some experience of lilm- 
dom. When he was chief 
minister, he had been offe¬ 
red a role by M.G. 
Ramachandran. 

So who knows? He 
might even make a career * 
out of the movies! For a 
champion pahelwan, any¬ 
thing is possible. • 
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ho says that 
close fnend- 
ships are 
impossible in 
I the film 

indushy? 

Such young stars as Pooja 
Bhatt, Kai^ Sadanah, 
Rahul Roy, Manisha Koi- 
rala, Raveena Tandon and 
Deepak Tijori have decided 
to prove otherwise, by form¬ 
ing a close-knit group that 


he’s not the 
first heroine 
to get maiiied 
after one hit. 
Dimple 
Kap^a and 
Bhagyashree, to mention 
only two, did just that; only 
to return to films after vary¬ 
ing intervals. 

But Divya Bharti’s case is 
slightly different. For one 
thing, she and Sajid Nadiad- 
walla had decided to keep 
their marriage a secret, 
before the naughty movie 
magazines did the dirty on 
them and told all. And for 
another, Divya has no inten¬ 
tions of quitting films, to set 
up home as Mrs Sana Nadiad- 
walla (her new name). This 
bargain-basement version of 
Sridevi intends to have it all 
(now where have we heard 
that one before?): a full- 
fledged career and a happy 
home. 



And it is this calculation 
that those Inspired leaks 
have destroyed. There aren’t 


eats together, dances 
together yes, goes for 
midnight drives together. 

In ^s gang of six. Ravee¬ 
na Tandon and Deepak Tijo¬ 
ri are the odd ones out. Both 
Pooja and Kamal, and Rahul 
and Manisha are said to be 
much in love with each 
other, but Raveena and Dee¬ 
pak are just close pals. 

But, as Ajay Devgan is 
likely to say. give it time. 


many producers who would 
risk taking on a recently- 
married woman as a heroine 



—after all, there’s no saying 
when she nu^ decide to quit, 
or even worse, have ab%. 
In vriiich case, Bharti’s car¬ 
eer may be over even be^ 
it has taken off. 

Unless, of course, dear 
husband decides to cast her 
in every home production. 


he mutual 
admiration 
society that 
Suitjay Dutt 
and Salman 
Khm had for¬ 
med only a couple of months 
ago now appears to be 
defunct And all because of a 
woman called Sangeeta 
Bijlani. 

I The story goes thus. 
About a month ago, soon 
after Bijli had walk^ out on 
her long-time boyfriend, 
Sangeett and Salman came 
face to face at a Bombay dis¬ 
co. (2uite oblivious of the cir¬ 
cumstances in which they 
split Khan asked Sangeeta 
to dance with him. She 
refused. He persisted. And 
the situation looked set to 
turn ugly. 

At that point Kumar 
(Bunty) Oaurav, who was sit¬ 
ting at an adjacent table with 
Sunju, deci^ to intervene. 
He walked up to Salman wid 
asked him to leave Sangeeta 
alone. Salman ignored him. 

Sunju. until then watching 
this drsutia quietly, decided it 
was time he intervened. He 
walked (well, tottered is 
more accurate, if one goes by 
eye-witnesses) up to Khan 
and asked him to lay off. Sal¬ 
man, deciding that discre¬ 
tion was the better part of 
valour where a slightly high 
Sunju was concern^ beat a 
hasty retreat. 

But ever since, things 
have not been the same bet¬ 
ween the two. Sunju never 
invites Salman home to exerr. 
else at his private gym. And 
Salman has slopp^ referr¬ 
ing to Sunju as his idol, as he 
was worn to earlier. • 




















Extracts from Ruskin Bond s 
latest book tell the history of the 
small town that he loves. And 
Ganesh Saili captures 
Mussoorie on camera 






tand still for ten 
minutes and 
they’ll build a 
hotel on top of 
you/' said one 
old-timer, gesturing toward the concrete 
jungle that had sprung up along Mussoo- 
ric's Mall, the traditional promenade. 
This hill station on northern India is now 
one long, ugly bazaar, but if you leave 
the Mall and walk along some of the old 
lanes and by-ways, you will come across 
many of the old houses, most of them 
still bearing the names they were bom 
with, back in the mid-19th century. 

Mussoorie, like other hill resorts in 
India, came into existence in the 1820s 
or thereabouts, when the families of Bri¬ 
tish colonials began making for the hills 
in order to escape the scorching heat of 
the plains. Small settlements grew into 
large "stations" and were soon vying 
wiSi each other for the title of "queen of 
the hills". Mussoorie’s name derives 
from the Mansur shrub (cororiana 
nepalensis), common in the Himalayan 
foothills; but many of the house names 
derive from the native places of those 
who first built and lived in them. Today, 
the old houses and estates arc owned by 
well-to-do Indians, many of whom fol¬ 
low the lifestyle of their former colonial 
rulers. In most cases, the old names have 
been retained. 

Take, for instance, the Mullingar. 
This is not one of the better-preserved 
buildings, having been under litigation 
for some years, but it was a fine mansion 


once, and has the distinction of being 
Mussoorie’$ oldest building. It was the 
home of an Irishman, Captain Young, 
who commanded the first Gurkhabattal- 
ion when in its infancy. As you have pro¬ 
bably guessed, he came from Mullingar 
in old Ireland and it was to Ireland that 
he finally returned when he gave up his 
sword and saddle. There is a story that 
on moonlit nights, a ghostly rider can be 
seen on the Mullingar flat, and that this 
is Captain Young revisiting old haunts. 


MW occHplii tko 
iggi|liigPanong|)n, indli 






There must have been a number of 
Irishmen settling arid building in Mus¬ 
soorie in those pioneering days, for there 
are houses with names such as Tippera¬ 
ry, Killamey, Shamrock Cottage, and 
Tara Hall. "The harp that once in Tara’s 
halls” must have sounded in Simla too, 
for there is also a Tara Hall in the old 
summer capital of India. 

A s everywhere, the Scots were great 
pioneers in Mussoorietoo.and were 
quick to identify Himalayan hills and 
meadows with their own glens and 
braes. There are over a dozen house 
names preflxed with "glen” and close to 
where I li ve there is a Scottsbura, a Wolf- 












sbum and a Redbum. A bum is a small [ by, Waverly, The Monasteiy as also IlMboohtollwiWirftoftllodNMiw 

stream, but there are none in the vicinity, Abbotsford, named after Scott’s own ofratiMtilkirpotl»«SSafWMd 

so the name must have been given for home. ltOiyWMr,RMtoBoiMl»Ml4tiM 

purely sentimental rea.sons. Dickens’ lovers must have felt fhtstra* pMognpMng cf Munowto 

The English, of course, went in for ted because they could hardly name pif>OWllH>l<>Wfpwlodby 

castles — there’s Connaught Castle, their houses Nicholas Nickleby or CtallMllSlH.TIli)rar»MMiMrapM 

Grey Castle. Hampton Court and the Martin Chuzzlewit; but one of them did aJOfiMtillVtelorBaMffM^sMoiilt 

Castle Hill, home for a time to the young come up with Bleak House, and Ueak it Mhior 

Sikh prince, Oalip Singh, before he went is, even to this day. I have never had the ..... 

to England to become a protege of Que- money to buy or build my own bouse, 

en Victoria. but I am ever the optimist, and if some- John Lang, a popular novelist and news- 

Sir Waiter Scott must have been a day 1 do have one, I shall call it Great paper proprietor, who spent the last 

very popular writer with the British in Expecunions. yearsofhis life in Mussoorie. His divert- 

exile, for there are nuuiy houses in MussooriedidhaveaDickensconnec- ingaccountofatypicalMu$soorie”Sea- 
Mussboriethat echo his novels and rom- don in the 1850s, when Charles Dickens son”, called "The Himalaya Club”, 

ances — Kenilworth, Ivanhoe, Wood- was publishing his magaane/fotiseAoiidf appeared in Household Words in the 

stock (now a well-known school), Roke- Words. His correspon^t in India was issue Of 21 March 1837. Recently I was 
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able to obtain a copy from the British 
Museum and it appears here for the first 
time since its original publications. 

] haven't been able to locate the house 
in which Lang lived, but from a descrip¬ 
tion of his it may have been White Park 
Forest, now practically a ruin. The name 
is another puzzle, because of park and 
forest there is no trace. But on looking 
up an old guide,! discovered that it had 
b^n named after its joint owners, Mr 
White, Mr Park and Mr Forest. 

I t is well over 50 years since a parson 
lived in The Parsonage, and its owner 
today is Victor Banerjee the actor. who 
received an Academy Award nomination 
, for his role in David Lean's A Passage 
To India, Victor doesn't mind his 
friends calling him the Vicar but he does 
value his privacy. 

Another name that puzzled me for a 
time was that of the old Charlcville 
Hotel, now an academy for young civil 
servants. Was it French in its origins? 
Most of the locals always referred to it as 
the "Charley-Billy” Hotel, which I 
thought was an obvious mispronuncia¬ 
tion; but the laugh was really on me. 
According to the records, the original 
owner had two sons Charley and Billy, 
and he had named the hotel after them. 

Local residents have got fed-up offer¬ 
ing me lifts on the road to our hilltop 
bank and post-office. As they drive up 
the steep road to Landour in third (or is it 
fcHirth?) gear, they see me plodding 
along on foot and out of the goc^ess of 
their heart stop and open the door for 
me. Although I hate to disappoint them, 

I close the door, thank them profusely, 
and insist that I am enjoying my walk. 
They don't believe me, naturally; but 
with a shrug, the driver gets into gear 
again and drives off, although someti¬ 
mes they have difficulty getting started, 
the hill being very steep. As I don’t wish 
to incite them by reaching the Bank first, 

I sit on the parapet wall and make encou¬ 
raging sounds until they finally take off. 
Then 1 renew my leisurely walk up the 
hill, taking note of the fact that wild gera¬ 
niums and periwinkles have begun to 
flower and that the whistling thrushes 
are nesting under the culvert over which | 
those very cars pass every day. 


pvMilMf^s for Ilia dafaQf In 
tlmloliiiyflUlwinninfiliit Tim 
anllmliilM R MOfB than a«y oHm 



Most people, car drivers anyway, 
think I’m a little eccentric. So be it. I am 
probably eccentric. But having come to 
the Himalayan foothills over 25 years 
ago in order to enjoy walking among 
them, I am not about to stop now, just 
because everyone else has stopped wal¬ 



king. The hills are durable in their attrac¬ 
tions, and my legs have proved durable 
too, so why should we not continue toge¬ 
ther as before? 

The friends who walked beside me, 
like Ganesh who once took photo¬ 
graphs, now have their new shiny cars or 
spacious vans, and seldom emerge from 
them unless it be to seek refreshment at 
some wayside teashop or cafe. When I 
invite them to walk a few metres with 
me, they complain of breathlessness or 
of twinges in their hinges and rents in 
their ligaments. 

Now I’m no fitness freak. I don’t jog 
either. If 1 did, 1 would almost certainly 
miss the latest wildflower to appear on 
the hillside, and I would not be able to 
stop a while and talk to other people on 
the road...villagers with their milk and 
vegetables, all-weather postmen, 
cheeky schoolchildren, inquisitive tou- 
rists...or to exchange greetings with 
cats, dogs, stray cows^^and runaway 
mules. Runaway mules are friendly crea¬ 
tures except towards their owners. I chat 
to the owners too, when they come charg¬ 
ing up the road. I try to put their in-built 
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humour so as to save the mules from a 
beating: but mule owners arc generally 
short-tempered and would have me 
mind my own business. 

M ost of the people 1 had mentioned 
arc walkers from necessity. Those 
who walk for pleasure grow fewer by 
the day. I don’t mean long-distance trek- 
kers or high-altitude climbers, who are 
almost professional in their approach to 
roads and mountains. I mean people 
such as myself who arc no great athletes 
but who enjoy sauntering through the 
woods on a frosty morning, or leaving 
the main road and slithering downhill 
into a bed of ferns, or following a moun¬ 
tain stream to reach the small stream in 
the rocks where it begins...But no...eve¬ 
ryone must have a destination in mind, 
for this is the age of destinations, be it 
the Taj Mahal, the casino at Cannes, or 
the polar icc-cap. I glanced into a bestsel¬ 
ling book of records the other day and 
my eye alighted on an entry which stated 
that somebody’s grandmother had knitt¬ 
ed a scarf that was over 20 miles long. 
Where was it goings I wondered, and 


who would be wearing it? The book did¬ 
n’t say. It was just another destination, 
another "first” to be recorded. 

Personally I prefer people who come 
second. I feel safer with them. 

It takes a car less than five minutes up 
the hill to the Bank. It takes me roughly 
25 minutes. But there is never a dull 
moment. Apart from having interesting 
animal and human encounters, there are 
the changes that occur almost daily on 
the hill slopes: the ferns turning from gre¬ 
en to gold, the Virginia creepers becom¬ 
ing a dark crimson, horsechestnuts fall¬ 
ing to the grounds. And here’s a red¬ 
start, come down early from higher alti¬ 
tudes to escape the snows. He whistles 
cheerfully in a medlar tree. Wild duck 
flying south — there they go, high over 
the valley, heading for the lakes and 
marshlands. 

If there’s no one on the road, and 1 feel 
like a little diversion, 1 can always sing. 1 
don’t sing well, but there's no one to 
hear me except for a startled wood¬ 
pecker, so 1 can go into my Nelson Eddy 
routine, belting out the songs my child¬ 
hood gramophone tau^t me Tramp, 
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Tramp, Tramp", "Stouthearted Men", 
"Song Of The Open Rood"! No one writes 
marching songs now, so I have to rely on 
the old ones. 

A bove me the blue sky, around me the 
green forest, below me the dusty 
plains. 

Presently I am at Char Dukan (Four 
Shops) and the bank and post office. 

Letters posted, I enter the bank, to be 
greeted effusively by Mr Vishal Ohri, 
the manager—not because I have come 
to make a large deposit but because he is 
that rarity among bank managers, a natu¬ 
re lover! When he learns that 1 have just 
seen the first redstart of the winter, he 
grows excited and insists that I take him 
down to it. As it is nearing the tea-break, 
he sets off with me down the road and, to 
our mutual satisfaction and delight, the 
redstart is still in the medlar tree, putt¬ 
ing on a special performance seemingly 
for our benefit. 

The Manager returns to his office, 
happy to be working at this remote hill¬ 
top branch. Both staff and customers 
will find him the most understanding 
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Most of Mussoorie’s people are walkers from necessity, 
nottrekkers or climbers, but those wlw enjoy 
sauntering through the woods on frosty days 


and syinpathclic of managers, tbr has he 
not just seen the first white-capped red¬ 
start to fly into Landour, Mussoorie, for 
the winter? As good a 'firsi " as any in 
those lKX)ks of records. 

As long as there are nature-loving 
bank managers, I muse on my way 
home, there’s still hope for this little old 
world. And for bank de|xysitors too’ 

Some residents of Landour past and 
present have been known to be slightly 
touched. There is a theory that anyone 
who lives above 7,000 feel starts hav - 
ing delusions, illusions and hallucina¬ 
tions. People who, in the cities, are the 
models of respectability are known to 
fling more than stones and insults at 
each other when they come to live up 
here. Even those who have grown up 
and gone away still retain their cattiness. 
As one whiz kid in the advertising world 
who had grown up in Mussoorie wrote 
to one of us: "So, has the earthquake left 
your walls all cracked up... Seriously, 
how were the tremors in good old Muss? 
Half the buildings, which are collapsing 
anyway, should have — especially the 
crumbling ones like Mansaram and ail 
those in the same line! Fm being horrid, 


but disasters do bring out a perverse 
glee, don’t they...e.specially when one is 
only a spectator from a faraway place". 

A typical Mussoorie leud can be best 
exemplified by an elderly bachelor and 
an ancient spinster living in Barlowgang 
who should really have married each 
other years ago. They keep up a verbal 
feud speaking of each other in derogato¬ 
ry terms. One refers to the others’ "pink, 
green and blue dyed hair", while he 
refers to her as "a walking newspaper". 
She insists that he is "death warmed up!" 
and at times "a stuffed shirt" or a "poach¬ 
ed egg on toast". He hears it all, only to 
say: "The best way to cure her arthritis is 
with a big hammer!" 

At the other end of town, the owner of 
the Savoy, Nandu Jauhar, gets used to 
complaints from his customers because 
of the widely dispersed wings of the 
historic edifice. Says he: "When a custo¬ 
mer orders hot coffee, the bill is always 
made out for a cold coffee". 

M eantime, the tradition of murders 
continues. A double suicide in one 
hotel; a body tumbling into the room of a 
honeymooning couple; and another 


being exhumed from the floor of a third. 

Among the many well-known fami¬ 
lies who are a part of the history of Mus¬ 
soorie and wh(^ still reside here are: the 
Rajmata of Jind; Princess Siia of 
Kapuithala; the Ganl/ers; the Badh- 
wars; the Baretlos; the Skinners; the Kee- 
lans; the Alters; Lala Banwarilal; Ram 
Chander and Bros.; Pooran Chand and 
Sons; and P.C. Hari’s family. Most of 
the shopkeepers of Landour bii/aar are 
descended from the merchants who first 
came here with the British soldiers and 
settlers over 160 years ago. 

Mussoorie has always remained a 
poor cousin to Simla, which had its Vice¬ 
roy. Nainiial had its Governor from the 
United Provinces. Mussoorie remained 
unofficial — for affairs of the heart. It 
has always been a gossipy place, as the 
extracts from the Miscellany and the 
"John Lang" article will show. Maybe it 
is too close to the plains and not close 
enough to the real mourttains; but it has 
never been a dull or boring place. • 


Ruskin Bond and Oaneah SaiN. Publiahed by Lustre Press 
Prioa‘Rs295. 
















SHOULD 4 DAYS IN A HOTEL 
DEPRIVE YOU OF YOUR 
GRACIOUS STANDARDS OF 
HOSPITALITY? 

It's not your town, but you're the host So, where do you 
entertain'^ In a restaurant, with a wild anniversary 
celebration at the next tableOr the bar sandwiched 
between a happy bunch of German seafarers • 

Or, (god forbid 0 in your room where you might have 
left the toothbrush on the dresser' 

When you're in Bombay next, stay with someone 
who knows you Check into Holiday Inn's Club Select 
and you'll find an exclusive Lounge with bay windows 
high above the open sea Complimentary 24 hour 
tea/coftee service, a sundowner on the house 

As a Club Select guest, your privileges are many 
Large rooms for ease of working A Club Select 
lounge and bar for entertaining, 15 second check-ins 
ano departures, personalised stationery, 
a monogrammed bathrobe Nothing extraordinary 
reolly Just two entire floors dedicated to the 
little luxuries you take for granted 

Bombay 

Stay with someone you know. 

For toTormolror^ ond reservation, pleose contact 
Holiday Inn, Bolroi Sohont Morg. Juhu Beach. Bombay 400 049 
Tel 6204444/6202398 Tlx 011-78411 HOLI IN/011-78404 HINt^ IN 
Fox (0091-22)6204462 

-- Eo4<m Intcrnotionol Holtl/ ltd. , " .. 

NEWDEIM HoMavlnn.OownePteo lel 332010. Ilx 03HI186HNOIN Tel 30I0W0 Tlx 031 <15526 OAR IN 
BANGAlORETel 260451.267931 Tlx 845-8668/23.54 MACH IN •CAICUTTA Tel 479269,4/1052 Tlx 021-2566MPCUIN»AHMtOA8AD Tel 448602 
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The poficeman 
as rapist 

A woman is gan^-raped at a 
Calcutta police station and Bengal 
seethes as Jyoti Basil shrugs 


I t was a sight all Calcutta waited to 
sec. On the afternoon of 24 Sep¬ 
tember. six handcuffed policemen 
were paraded up the steps of the 
Scaldah Court in the heart of the 
city, while an angry crowd of 2.(XK) 
people that had gathered outside, cried 
for their bltMxi. The [Kople stoned them, 
spat on them and hurled the foulest insul¬ 
ts as the six constables, accused of gang- 
raping a woman, were escorted to the 
dock in the courtroom. 

The news of the crime had broken the 
previous day when life in the etty was 
paralysed by a 12-hour handh called by 
the ruling Left Front in protest against 
the hike in petroleum prices Dewrdar- 
shan’s news bulletin that evening began 
by reporting the "molestation” of a 
woman inside a police station That, in a 
way, was unusual. Nomially, on such 
days, the news of the handh features as 


the lead. C'alcuttans, therefore, sensed 
something grave. 

And, on the following morning, when 
the dailies revealed the true extent of the 
crime, they were stupefied. 

It happened in the wee hours of 23 
Septernhi^'r. A 28-year-old pavement- 
dweller, Nehar Bano, was woken up by 
an inebriated police constable at around 
2 am and ordered to follow him to the 
nearby Phoolbagan police station (PS). 

Nehar Bano, who had been deserted 
by her husband and earned a living work¬ 
ing as a maid, refused to oblige. She 
demanded a valid reason for being hau¬ 
led up and agreed to report to the thana 
herself— if indeed there was cause for it 
— at daybreak. 

The policeman went back, only to 
return in a van. This time, Nehar Bano 
was less fortunate: she was dragged into 
the vehicle, which reportedly look a cir- 



(Above) Nehar Bano: innocent victim 
and (right) protesters against the 
crime: they've had enough 


cuitous route to the PS, where she was 
,brutally gang-raped and molested inside 
the barrack.s by six constables At 5 am, 
she was dumped on the pavement where 
she lived. 

The policemen had imagined that the 
day-long handh that began at 6 am 
would help hush up the enme. But the 


CASE DIARY ■ / > \ (> YCdis i>lpolice (iir(>( ilics on women 


West Benffal chief tninister Jyoti 
Basu has claimed that the Phoolbagan 
incident was ''one in 10 years". But he 
isn 'tquite right. Much to Basu 's embar^ 
rassment, Chhaya Ghosh, the Left 
Front minister for relief and rehabitita- 
tioa has alleged that such cases keep 
happening in the rural areas quite 
frequently. Even if we are to treat 
C^wsh\s obsermtian as something of 
ifmoveirstdlgment, berets a Itst of rapes 
involving ^ ppUce that have t^n 
j^ee last two ^rs — and not 
ten. ' 


SINGUR1990 


Hm be a 

nu^poUticallBbw. 


Twenty-one-year-old Kakoli Santra, a 
destitute, bad $ought:{$hetter at Singur 
police station (PS) in Hooghly district.' 
There she was raped for two 
consecutive days. 

Five policemen including, the 
officer-in-charge (OC) of the PS were 
suspended. The incident also saw a 
handh called in the area by the 
Congress(i), the Forward Bloc and the 
CPI(M). 


TARAKESHWAR1990 


A ZS-year-old worhat), Who was 
sleeping on the verandah of a house 
near the Tarakeshwar estate police 
outpost, was raped by a constable. He 
was suspended and held In custody. 


But the woman mysteriously 
'disappeared*. 


C0NTAI1991 


A teenaged girl was raped by five 
men, including an assistant 
sub-inspector of police, in a hotel at 
Contai In Midnapore distnet. 


HOWRAH 1992 


A married woman vyas raped at dte 
Howrah station by a sub-inspector (SI) . 
and a ticket collector. The St threatened ' 
the victim with dire consequences if she 
reported the matter. As a result, no FIR 
was todged and, agtun, the victim 
'disappeared''. 
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officer-m-chargc ((X) of (he PS, 
Niladri wScngupla. learnt of the incident 
from Nchar herself, who sat weeping 
and bleeding near the gale of the thatui 

SengLipta did what an officer was 
expected to do under the circumstances: 
he called his immediate superiors, who, 
in turn, called Lalba/ar, the city police 
headquarters 

The new commissioner of police, 
Tushar Talukdar, acted without hesita¬ 
tion. i fe ordered the arrest of the consta¬ 
bles. suspended the duly officer and tran¬ 
sferred the OC. 

The severest stneture was, however, 
issued by the chief judicial magistrate of 
the Sealdah Court before whom the con¬ 
stables were presented Significantly, 
no lawyer appeared on their behalf to 
move bail petitions and the judge reman¬ 
ded them to pt^lice cusuxly. 

The judge observed that when police¬ 
men, who arc supposed to be the guardi¬ 
ans of the law, become involved in 
srime, the offence must be treated as 
unpardonable. Otherwise, he feared, 
people would lose their faith in the law 
itself. He lamented the fact that 45 years 
after Independence, policemen were; per¬ 
petrating crimes that they wouldn’t have 
dared commit earlier. 


W hile the police chief uxik stem 
measures and'the leaders of all 
political parlies demanded exemplary 
puni.shmcni for those found guilty, chief 
minister Jyoti Basu tried to play down 
the incident by saying that it was just 
"one in the past ten years" and cautioned 
that "one should not draw general con¬ 
clusions (regarding the criminal propen¬ 
sities of his police force and the safety of 
women in West Bengal) from it". 

The fact, however, is that the Phoolba- 
gan incident was one in a scries of such 
crimes in recent times. There had been 
similar cases of rape by policemen at 
Singur and Tarakeshwar m 1990, at Con- 
tai in 1991, and even at the busy Howrah 
station only very recently (see box). Besi¬ 
des. the gruesome incident at Banlala, 
two years back, in which three female 
health officials had become the victims 
of brutal mob violence and sexual 
molestation, is still fresh in the public’s 
memory. Perhaps Basu has forgotten 
these incidents. 

Basu added funher insult to injury 
when he told the press th^t "the woman 
lived in a jhopri (shanty). There are so 
many of them living there and the police 
force cannot be present everywhere". | 


Basu’s cavalier remarks affronted 
popular sensibilities in a state where 
women are beginning to feel increasing¬ 
ly insecure. Protest rallies were organis¬ 
ed by political parties, women’s organi¬ 
sations and voluntary groups. The 
Union minister of stale for human resour¬ 
ce development, Mamaia Banerjce, flew 
down to Calcutta from Delhi to meet the 
victim and held a demonstration deman¬ 
ding Ba.su’s re' ignaiion. Sporadic viol¬ 
ence was also reported. 

The upshot of all this is that the police 
force has again come to be hated and des¬ 
pised. From the Fifties to the laic Seven¬ 
ties, the police, in West Bengal’s leftist 
psyche, were regarded as the enemies of 
the people. When the Marxists came to 
power 15 years ago, they tried to end 
that animus. Policemen were granted 
the right to form unions in the hope that 
they would refonn while the Front car¬ 
ried on a campaign to show them in a 
good light. 

The gang-rape at Phoolbagan has 
brought all that effort—tho.se of Basu in 
particular— to naught. Once again, poli¬ 
cemen, even traffic constables, are 
being jeered at, abused and spat upon. • 

Sah 0 iy Bmfti00/Calcutt0 
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Fkomhereto 

nowhe re 

The deportation of Bangladeshi refugees strains 
Indo-Bangla relations 



HIE HOMELESS PEOPLE: deportees hi dn}* umsuredat the border 


--T On 11 September, 132 

illegal Bangladeshi 
immigrants, includ- 
ing 22 women and 23 
• children, were uproot- 

homes in 

- Delhi and loaded onto 

BANGLADESH a Calcutla-vound 
jrain. Jhc next day, 
they were pushed into Bangladesh lerri- 
ior>' Irom Haridaspur, 90 km from Cal¬ 
cutta Before being deported, their heads 
weic partially shaved off and their 
meagre belongings confiscated. Apart 
from the condemnation the act faced 
trom civil libeilarians. the episode spark¬ 
ed off a controversy between the two 
governments. 

In a strongly-worded statement, the 
Bangladesh government denounced the 
"unilateral and inhuman" manner in 
which the operation was carried out. The 
Bangladesh home secretary took action 
against tho.se officials who had accepted 
the deportees at the Beniapole border 
post. The neighbouring country also 
made it clear that it would not accept any 
more immigrants from India. Instruc¬ 
tions were issued to all border posts, 
across the fence, not to hastily accept all 
those who arc brought as "illegal 
sculeis" 

In fact, on 15 September, when the 
next batch of deportees came in, only 11 
out of the 86 Bangladeshis sent by Delhi 
were accepted and the rest sent back to 
India. Three days later, an effort by the 
Bombay police to deport 75 refugees 
was also thwarted. 

"We will certainly take this matter up 
with our Bangladeshi counterpart. The 
illegal settlers have to go back." said Bal¬ 
kar Singh, inspector-general of the BSF 
in south Bengal. Meanwhile, the West 
Bengal government — the state has 
been home to the largest number of ille¬ 
gal settlers — is preparing a comprehen¬ 
sive document on the issue, foi^thc Natio¬ 
nal Development Council meeting, next 
month. 

Operation Pushback, as the deporta¬ 
tion of Bangladeshi refugees has come 
to be called, was prompted by a state¬ 
ment by Union home minister S.B. Cha- 
van in Parliament on 30 July on the 
increasing number of refugees in 
Delhi and other cities. The Delhi admi¬ 
nistration swooped down on "illegal set¬ 
tlers" in Seelampur. Seemapuri, Jama 
Masjid and E>efence Colony, loaded 
them onto trucks and into a Calcutta- 
bound train. 

According to official estimates, Delhi 
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Merging dissidence 

The patchwork government of Chimanbhai Patel is in 
danger of disintegration 


has about 2 lakh Bangaldcshi refugees, 
Bombay 1.5 lakh and in Calcutta, the 
number has swelled to nearly 6 lakh. 
Poverty in their homeland had forced 
them to cross the border illegally in 
search of sustenance. But employment 
opportunities are not abundant on this 
side of the border either. Police reports 
indicate that a growing number amongst 
them have been engaging in criminal 
activities. Allegedly, they are also being 
used by certain political parties as an 
"unauthorised vote bank". 

The deportees, on (heir part, had some¬ 
thing to say. Ismail Khan, a frail man of 
40, rhetorically asked what was plagu¬ 
ing the minds of all those huddling toge¬ 
ther at the Handaspur border' 
"What will happen to me? What will hap¬ 
pen to my family?" Mortaja Hossain 
was forced to leave without informing 
his old father at Defence Colony. "If I 
was to be sent back, why wasn’t it done 
earlier? After spending 15 years in 
Delhi, what will I do in Bangladesh?" he 
asked. Farida Bibi (25) and her husband 


OPERATION PUSHBACK 


More than 100 Bangladeshi 
Illegal Immigrants were 
picked up from New Delhi and 
deported through the West 
Bengal border on 11 
September 

Before being deported, they 
were partially tonsured and 
dispossessed of all their 
belongings, which provoked 
sharp reactions from 
different quarters 

The Bangladesh government 
has condemned the move and 
is trying to thwart further 
efforts by India to push back 
refugees 


had been assured by a political leader in 
Delhi that they were Indian citizens. 

The illusion was shattered. Farida and 
her fellow refugees have no place in 
India, The Bangladesh government does 
not want them back either. They will per¬ 
haps be driven back and for¬ 
th across the border like shuttlecocks. • 
TapmChaknbOity/CBleutUimkl 


In Gujarat, post- 
merger blues have 
already .set in. Barely 
three months after the 
nuich-hypcd Janata 
Dal(G) and Congres- 
s(I) merger, inevitable 
cracks have appeared 
and Chimanbhai 
Patel's patchwork government has lost 
much of Its earlier sheen. 

It all began when the former number 
two man in the Patel ministry iind the pre¬ 
sent finance minister. Chhabildas Mehta 
of the erstwhile JD(G), was lelcgatcd to 
the third position Recently, 

Mehta came up with the devastating sta¬ 
tement that the merger was "incom- 
pleie" and that JD(G) leaders at the dis- 
tiicl and laluka levels were unhappy. 

Mehta went a step lurthcr to state that 
the former JD(G) members were : 
uncertain of their political future since 
the lormalilics of the merger hadn't 
been completed yet His statement came I 
as a real stunner to the Chimanbhai Patel 
cMinp after he pleaded with the state 
Congress(I) leadership "to complete the 
merger process" at the earliest, in view 
ol the coming pimciuiyat and municipal 
elections 

Political observers view Mehta’s 
move as an attempt to emerge as a rally¬ 
ing Hgure lor the dissidents. The real dis¬ 
sidents. such as former external affairs 
minister Madhavsinh Solanki and ihina- 
bhai Darji — the parly strongman from 
south Gujarat — have turned a blind eye 
to the reulpolitik of the state. 

This IS not the first lime that the ebuli- 
ent finance minister has embarrassed 
the chubby-faced chief minister. Fiarlicr, 
Mehta had openly supported the anli- 
Nannada Dam activists. He has al.so 
joined forces with those 

opposing the Pipavav power project. 
To Mehta’s comments, the reaction 
from the chief minister’s camp was pre¬ 
dictable enough — the merger was 
"total and complete" and that the finance 
minister should not have made this a 
public issue. 

The blame for the growing sense of 
alienation in the ranks of the post¬ 
merger JD(G) rests squarely 



SPENDING SLEEPLESS NIGHTS: 

Chiinanhhai Patel 


on the chief minister's authoritarian 
style of functioning. He has lately been 
accused of taking major decisions with¬ 
out consulting seniorCabinet colleagues 
and party leaders. In fact, the emergence 
of a kitchenCabinet — comprising Patel 
himself, his wife Urmilaben Patel, urban 
development minister Narhari Amin 
and the adviser to the chief minister, 
H.K. Khan — has provided the dissi¬ 
dents, who are growing by the hour, 
with more fuel for the fire. 

Prabogh Raval, the state Congress(I) 
president who is not exactly known for 
his love for Chimanbhai Patel, told 
Sunday: "The Congrcss(l) has not gain¬ 
ed much from the merger. We agreed to 
it to check the growing influence of the 
BJPin the state." 

Despite the problems faced by Patel, 
the stony silence of Madhavsinh Solanki 
and Jinabhai Darji has allowed him a 
breathing space. He has started cam¬ 
paigning for the forthcoming panchayat 
and municipal polls, as well as the by- 
elections in five Assembly constituen¬ 
cies. But, Chimanbhai Patel is no crowd- 
puller, and the dissidence in his patch- 
work government is causing him to 
spend sleepless nights. Now, the rolly- 
polly chief minister of Gujarat seems to 
be heading towards hard times. • 
Nmg99hRao/Mmmd9bml 
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OUT TO PROVE HIS SUPREMACY: Dawood Ibrahim 


Backlash 


Dawood Ibrahim strikes in 
Bombay to avenge 
the murder of his 
brother-indaw 

For cighl years, Dubai 
proved to be a sale 
haven for the Bombay 
don, DawcKxl Ibra* 
him. But last month, 
the Bombay police 
successfully initiated 
MAHARASHTRA moves to have Ibra- 
him extradited from 
the Gull sheikhdom. And, as if to give a 
fitting reply to this, Dawood's 

hitmen staged one ol the most daring 
shootouts m the history of gang wariare 
in Bombay 

Dawood's brother-in-law, Ibrahim 
Parker, was recently murdered by gang¬ 
sters of A run Gawli. At 3.45 am on a Sun¬ 
day morning, 12 mcmiK'rs of the 
Dawood mafia armed with automatic 
weapons, including AK-47s, broke into 
the government run J.J Hospital. They 
shot dead Shailesh Haldankar. a suspect 
in the Parker murder case. Haldankar 
had been arrested on 2 September and 


was being treated for injuries sustained 
during the arrest. 

Though the police had been tipped off 
that Daw'ood had despatched some of 
his best hitmen to avenge the murder of 
Parker, the strike caught the police com¬ 
pletely off guard. The don’s message 
was loud and clear — he was out to pro¬ 
ve his supremacy in the Bombay under¬ 
world Though Dawood has been in 
Dubai for the past eight years and Gawli 


behind bars for the last two, n valry 
between the two hasn't stopped. Bet¬ 
ween July 1989 and August 1992, there 
were 35 clashes between the two gangs, 
claiming almost 50 lives on both sides. 

Dawood IS suspected of being involv¬ 
ed in scores of murder and extortion 
cases in the past 20 years. He has seven 
cases pending against him in Bombay, 
including one under the Terrorist and 
Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act. 


Rifles winded its way up a difficult hill- 
path to Imphal from Tamenglong 
township on 6 September, the unwary 
jawans became sitting ducks for the 
rebels. Before the jawam could retalia¬ 
te, the insurgents escaped into the dense 
forests after showering them with 


Monsoon manoeuvre 

Security forces find themselves in a tight spot in 
the wake of renewed guerilla attacks 



The monsoon of 1992 
is a season which the 
security forces m the 
north-east will always 
like to forget as a bad 
dream Death lurked 
for them at many a 
mountain-bend as the 
tribal guerillas set up 
ambushes one after another. At least 45 
security personnel were killed during 
the past four months. Most of die ambu¬ 
shes were laid by the National S(x:iahst 
Council of Nagaland (NSCN), the bann¬ 
ed 12-ycar-old insurgent outfit 
The latent NSCN outrage was report¬ 
ed from the Naga-inhabited Tamai area 
of Zeliang in Tamenglong district of 
west Manipur. As a three-vehicle con¬ 
voy of the 30 battalion of the Assam 



NORTH-EAST 


FACING THE REBELS 


North-eastern guerilla 
outfits, particularly the 
National Socialist Council of 
Nagaland, have recently 
launched several attacks on 
the security forces 

The Union home minister, 
S.B. Chavan, held a meeting 
in Shillong on 10 September 
with the concerned state 
authorities to draw up 
schemes to tackle the 
situation 


MOUNTING OFFENSIVE: NSCN militants 
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GANG WAR 


Dawood’s brothar-in-law, 
Ibrahim Parker, was recently 
murdered by gangsters ef 
ArunGawll 

In retallatlen, Daweed’s 
hitmen raided the JJ. 
Hekpltal and shet dead 
ShallesbHaldankar.a 
suspect in the Parker murder 
case 

The state pelice have 
initiated meveste have 
Dawned extradited frnm 
Dubai, where he has been 
iivingfnr eight years 


"Wc have found substaniial evidence 
against Ibrahim for the first time and 
have made a case for his extradition 
from Dubai with the Government of 
India. Whether or not he will be sent 
back depends on the two governments,” 
says the joint commissioner of Bombay 
police, R.D. Tyagi 

But the police claims were greeted 
with scepticism because of the don's 
well-known connections with some pt^li* 


bullets. 

One feature of the guerilla offensive 
this monsoon is the spread of the ultras 
to a wide arc of inbal areas from Naga¬ 
land to Assam via Manipur. The NSCN 
and its ally, the Hmar People's Conven¬ 
tion (HPC), have set up joint bases in 
Cachar and north Cachar districts of 
Assam. Four officials were abducted 
from Cachar tea gardens by the NSCN 
and the HPC. The Naga rebels made two 
spectacular ambushes in Manipur and 
one in north Cachar in August. 

The guerilla problem is compounded 
by the assurance of sanctuary in the 
Kachin area of Myanmar, where the 
rebels can slip back after each hit- 
and-run foray, under the protection of 
the Christian Kachins. 

With the rebels clearly one up on the 
security forces. New Delhi has now deci¬ 
ded to take a close look at the scenario. 
Union home minister S.B. Chavan flew 
to Shillong on iO September and was 
closeted with the chief ministers.Govcr- 
nors, chief .secretaries and director gene¬ 
rals of police of the north- eastern states 

SUMOAV4-i6&clob*f IWJ" 


tical and police bosses. Moreover, since 
there is no extradition treaty between 
India and the UAE, it is unlikely that 
Dawood will be deported from Dubai, 
unless the Union government decides to 
exert pressure on the UAE government. 

The cold-blooded manner in which 
the JJ. Hospital killing was carried out 
has shocked the city people. Haldankar 
was being guarded by four armed police¬ 
men and the hospital ward was full of 
patients. But the assailants walked in. 
pumped eight bullets into Haldankar 
and shot dead two police constables. Six 
persons, including two policemen, sus¬ 
tained injuries. The cops claim that 
two of the gangsters were also injured in 
the encounter. 

The police have arrested four distant 
relatives of the don, who are believed to 
have hatched the conspiracy for the 
murder. 

Going by previous records. Gawli is 
bound to strike back. As the director- 
general of Maharashtra police, S. Rama- 
murthy, comments. This is a battle bet¬ 
ween two mafias Wc cannot do anyth¬ 
ing with the current set of laws and our 
judicial process which these men 
to get bail after bail. Until we bring in a 
.law specially designed to counter this 
form of urban terrorism, the police can 
at best control the war.” • 

Dmvinm Dutt/Bombmy 


to draw up schemes for bir.nting the gue¬ 
rilla strikes. These include; 

• Establishment of a common intelleg- 
ence bank on the movement of ultras. 

• Joint police and army offensives as 
part of an integrated approach towards 
combating the insurgents. 

• Modernisation of the police, particu¬ 
larly eight battalions of the Nagaland 
Armed Police (NAP). 

• Induction of more para-military for¬ 
ces in the north-east’s tribal areas and 
their periodic training atthcarmy school 
of jungle warfare in Mizoram. 

At the meeting, Chavan and his speci¬ 
al secretary (north-east), P.P. Srivasta- 
va, were briefed on the dearth of troops. 
With the posting of specially trained 
army units in the troubled areas of 
northern India. a vacuum has 
been created in the north-cast. 

While the security forces apprehend 
that the monsoon strikes may be follow¬ 
ed by an uneasy winter, peace in the 
north-cast continues to remain elusive. • 


■ METAMORPHOSIS 

"We look forward 
to India becoming 
a tiger," said IMF 
chief Michel Cam¬ 
dessus at a press 
conference in 
Delhi. What he*s 
really refering to is 
India's growing 
economy which 
will make it 
one of the "Asian Tigers" alongside 
the likes of South Korea and Taiwan. 
The IMF’s favourable attitude to 
Manmohan Singh’s liberalisation 
programme makes the sanction of the 
medium-term loan India is seeking, 
highly probable. 


M TO CUBA WITH LOVE 

Cubans seem to have more of our sym¬ 
pathy than those without food in 
India. The six-month-iong d rive to col¬ 
lect medicines and foodgrains for 
Cuba has raked in 10,000 tonnes of 
wheat and 6,000 tonnes of rice. The 
goodies will leave Indian shores from 
the Haldia port, soon. CPl(M) leader 
Harkishen Singh Surjit praised the 
fact that parlies put their political dif¬ 
ferences behind them to work 
together on the issue. 


MBUSmESS MINISTER 



Kamal Nath 


Union environment minister Kamal 
Nath is going through a rough patch. 
A report by Business International, a 
subsidiary of the Economist group, 
said that the minister was a "business¬ 
man more interested in business than 
the environment". A Delhi-based for¬ 
um of non-governmental organisa¬ 
tions is also planning to initiate a 
move to boycott Nath because of his 
lack of a stand on environment. 
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Back to roots 


Starvation cleat hs are reported in a remote village in 
Korapnt district 



Under nourished 
men, women and 
children somehow sur¬ 
viving on adici oHca- 
ves and poisonous 
roots IS nothing unu- 

». . ■ sijdl in Orissa Alter 

people of Kala- 
hand I continue to die 
even today and the wide media publicity 
that the regain has received has not been 
able to shake the governmeni out of il<s 
inactivity It’s unlikely, therelore, that 
the recent deaths ol eight peisons, includ¬ 
ing three children, in the lar-nung Koia- 
put district will make Orissa chief mini¬ 
ster Biju FaiiiJik and his colleiigues sit 
up and take notice 

All the deaths were reported m. 
Daldala village in the Naxalilc-mvested 
Koraput distiiet between 23 ami 31 
August. But It took cjiiite a while for the 
news to spiead because ol the inaccessi¬ 
bility of the village. Daldala is 40 kms 
from the distiici town, hut the road is so 
bad that \ei\ lew \ehicles pl\ along it 


The last stretch of about 5 kms has to be 
made on foot. 

Daldala, with a tribal-majority popu¬ 
lation, IS among the most under¬ 
developed areas of the state. The villa¬ 
gers are mostly unemployed and land¬ 
less. During the peak crop .season, they 
do manage to find work in the neighbou¬ 
ring fields, but for th(i rest of the year. 


THE TRAGEDY 


Eight people belonging to 
three families in a remote 
village In Koraput district are 
reported to have died from 
starvation 

The state government 
contests this claim, arguing 
that the villagers died attar 
consuming phisonous roots 
and leaves 


Winds of change 


The Centre rehabilitates the ousted Karnataka 
chief secretary 


K arnataka's fdrmcr chief secreta¬ 
ry Shankaranarayanan now sytn* 
bolises a ray of hope for the stitte’s 
beleagureil bureaucracy. He had 
been one of the first IAS officers to 
be victimised by Bangarappa's 
whimsical ways and since then had 
been fighting his case in the Supreme 
Couttv But last fortnight, the Centre 
appointed Shankaranarayanan a 
- member to the appellate authority for 
industrial and financial reconstruc¬ 
tion—-a body that will be constituted 
soon by the l^ion finance ministry. 

"The rehaNlitalion of Shankarana¬ 
rayanan is a big put down for Banga- 
rappa," crowed an IAS officer. "The 
Centre’s action has reassured us that 
all hope is not lost." The feeling was 


understandable, for, under Bai^arap- 
pa, the bureaucracy has be^ crip- 
pl^ with honest tmicers shuitted to 
dog houses and those under a cloud, 
given prominence. 

Shankaranarayanan niigln have 
been one of the fusttof^theake, but 
definitely not the lastl Ma^' Ci^. 
administrator of the Raichur n'/fo 
pariskad was subtended h}! the chief 
minhter under fbmsy dMl[!gn$• 

IPSofBcerstoohavenotbeens^- 
red. S.N.S. Murthy. the Senior most 
police officer in the state, was reewt- 
ly ovo’looked in favour ofttisjuirior 
Ramalingant the post of tfiret^ 
general and inspector i^nerat of 
ce. Otherhonest atK) up|^IF$ offi-. 
ceis like J. Ananddn. r£yt;9^'m 



A BEREAVED FATHER; Kamhadi Saunta 

ihc people are left lo fend for them¬ 
selves. It was incviiablc, therefore that 
such a tragedy would happen. 

"I was not able lo give both my sons 
food l(Tr days together and so they died,” 
moaned Katnbadi Saunta, adding, "I 
have not earned a single paise for the 
past two months" Asi Kosal, loo, claim¬ 
ed that her husband, her sisicr-in-law 
and her two children died Irom starva¬ 
tion. They were all siirs ivmg on 
a gruel made Irom the kernel of mango. 

But Slate government officials vche- 


P. Kodanddramaiah have also been 
ignored by Bangarappa. 

In conirast to these people, offi¬ 
cers who are not known for theijf 
integrity have flourished during 

KtHABULIT/IIED: Shankaranarayanan 
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NKHTMAraSH EXISTENCE: 

ihe villagers of Daldala 


mcntly denied thai the deaths were due 
to starvation. According to Dr K.C. 
Panda, the chief district medical officer, 
all the deaths were due to food poison¬ 
ing and had nothing to do with hunger. 
Dr R.K. Tripathy of the nearby Dasman- 
tapur and the Korapul district sub¬ 
collector, Anirudha Raut, echoed simi¬ 
lar sentiments when they clarified that 
the villagers died only because they had 
consumed poisonous roots and leaves. 

SublrK. Chstt0ii0*/Bhubanatwar 


Bangarappa's chief ministersliip. 
Prominent among them is J. Alexan¬ 
der, who is today perhaps the nwst 
powerful chief 'secrbtaiy (n the 
ct^tiy. He is the finance, and exetee 
commissioner besides being dwcoinH 
miash>ner of the Bangalore 
. niem Authority. He aba baa 
' odMir dqumhents tfireedy uikiar:i^ ■ 
tt^itpol. 

Ailced«ioffiGer;''OiveQfii}8sitnfr* ' 
titn, why should anyone bodM to 
woik hand and stay clean if it is not. 

' Kwaided?'*. Anoiner added: '"Itls'sp V 
badinKamatakatoday thailamasha- 
•med to say I am an officer fiom diis 
state," 

No wonder Stundcannareyanan^a 
. app^ntmem by the Centre has ciniie . 
; ywfitnia^. haws fo the < 11 ^ 9 , > 
'bureaucracy.-"The apixnnitindib-iS'jiirf 
' tight slap on Bangarappa’d 
. said an officer. "By its actlnn, ihit'/i 
. Centre has shown ^ ali iK^ ah^ % 
; notlost. ^«canin>v mally 
' tsntdtojusiKssi^fiteCffitip yy- 

..‘iiti Iiwftthw 


Fight for 
rights 

A PUCL leader wins a 
legal battle against an 
executive magistrate 

Human rights activ¬ 
ists have recently had 
a major victory in 
their running battle 
with the authorities in 
Madhya Pradesh. An 
executive magistrate 
has been made to ten¬ 
der an unconditional 
apology to a judge for restricting the 
movement of R.K. Sail, national organis¬ 
ing secretary of the People’s Union for 
Civil Liberties (PUCL). 

The Raipur-based civil rights activist 
was arrested on I July, when 16 sup¬ 
porters of the Chhattisgarh Mukti Mor- 
cha (CMM) were shot dead by the police 
and a police sub-inspector was killed in 
mob violence in Bhilai, He was charged 
with provoking people in the Shankar 
Nagar area of the town to violate the cur¬ 
few orders imposed on Bhilai after the 
firing. 

The next day, the additional district 
magistrate (ADM), Raipur, demanded 
two sureties of Rs 50,000 each with 
solvency certificates for Saifs release 
on bail. Sail appealed against the order 
before the fourth additional disinct ses¬ 
sions judge (ADJ), Raipur, R.L. Jhan- 
war. On 15 July, Jhanwar granted the 
bail and reduced the amount to Rs 7,000. 

However, when the PUCL leader 
came out of jail, he was served with an 
order from the ADM, B.S. Kulesh, stat¬ 
ing that he should not visit the Urla 
Industrial Estate near Raipur. Urla has 
been one of the centres of the CMM’s 
agitation since the murder of its leader, 
Shankar Guha Niyogi. The order also 
said that he should repon to the police 
station if he decided to go out of Raipur 
district. 

Sail challenged this order, too, before 
the ADJ. The judge held that the ADM’s 
action amounted to a contempt of court 
and served a notice on the latter to this 
effect. The ADM tendered an uncondi¬ 
tional apology before the court, which 
was accepted. 

MaV.Khf/Raipur 


■ Wimilllfi PERFORMANCE 

Jyoti Basu'spet 
power project at 
Bakreswar has 
found a new flnan- 
cer—Japan. The 
project was expect¬ 
ed to be financ^ 
by the erstwhile 
USSR, which has 
since disintegrated. 

Following a mee¬ 
ting between finan¬ 
ce minister Manmohan Singh and his 
Japanese counterpart Tsutomu Hata, 
Indian officials in Washington ttit 
that chances of Japan financing the 
project appeared bright. 

■ SOON, NOT A DROP TO DRINK 

The World Bank has expressed a fear 
that Asia may face a water crisis dur¬ 
ing the next century. 

According to the Bank's annual 
report on environment, water shorta¬ 
ges have already begun in China and 
south India. Pollution of surface 
water, over-exploitation of ground 
water, and salination are increasing 
the need for large inter-basin water 
transfer projects. Now the nation has 
yet another problem on its hands. 

■ RUDE SHOCK 


Arun Lai and Saurav Ganguly 


Before they could even think of lifting 
the Deodhar Trophy that day, east 
zoners Arun Lai and Saurav Ganguly 
had to part with all their cash as soon 
as they woke up. A masked intruder 
broke into their room in Bangalore, 
on the day of the finals, and demand¬ 
ed all their cash at daggerpolnt. It was 
a teammate’s telephone call and final¬ 
ly his appearance at the door that scar- 
^ off the intruder. But not without a 
final threat: Aawaz nahin kame ka, 
samjbe? 


Compiled by the Sdnoav Newsdesk 
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Amputate and 
be paid 

■ There are many ways to 
wealth. Some of them good, 
many bad. But the one adopt¬ 
ed by some workers covered 
by the Employees’ Insuran¬ 
ce Scheme would put most 
swindlers to shame. 

The modus operandi is 
simple: a worker ol an 
industrial unit, covered by 
the insurance scheme, gets a 
[xmion of his finger amputat¬ 
ed in a govemmeni hospital 
and claims compensation 
ranging from Rs 25,(KK) to 
Rs 3(),00() for ‘loss of limbs’. 

Over Rs 5,(KX) employees 
have got rich this easy way. 

According to the former 
Union deputy commerce 
minister, Shanlilal Patel, the 
racket of swindling the stale 
exchequer under the 
Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme by indulging tn such 
gruesome practices was flou¬ 
rishing with the connivance 
of government officials. 


Playing n soft 

■ Rcsidentsof Delhi can 
take heart from a recent conn 
judgement that has banned 
high-volume speakers and 
the playing of film songs dur¬ 
ing the forthcoming festival 
season. 

With various Ramiila 
committees springing up all 


over a capital city gearing up 
to enter the festival season 
with, literally, u bang, the rul¬ 
ing has come not a minute 
loo late. Hearing an appeal 
filed by the Resident's Wel¬ 
fare Association of Pitampu- 
ra in West Delhi, the judge, 
C.K. Chaturvedi, noted that 
the offending speakers 
made such a racket that it 
was impossible to hear one- 


PfUZE RS 200 FOR CONFRISUTIQNS 





RbmJdhmi^ . AmiiMitiilShtth 

senior advoeits, Supreme Court .lil^etHKtffnatQr, MinmaDhoomi 


scifspeak. The Muni¬ 
cipal Council of Delhi has 
now been directed to obtain 
an assurance from the vari¬ 
ous Ramlila and Diwali 
mela organisers throughout 
the city that they will not 
play film tunes. 

It’s another matter, of cour¬ 
se, that ‘devotional’ songs 
will continue to blare all 
night long. But it is hoped 
that the ruling will ensure 
that all those who sleep at 
night will grab a few winks 
more. • 


CftHlnhuifdh\ Hun Orun. 





-KAkAHANOi: father and 

son jfigttttn]} over a womtai is 
hot cxaoiy a rare phenome* 
noil. A report from Dharan»arlr - 
in dirtrict brou^t to 

01 ^ Stidh sordid dnuna. A 
man has been sen- 
t/eaotii to s|x months 'ligoroiisj 
iiwi^tmiiient by . the sub>- 
divisabw judkiaf magistiite 
for brotally assaulting his aged- - 
father inside « pdice station. 
The reitton ftirthe man’s ire was 
the lustful -behaviour of his 
fuhBt. -A Ntind government 
eR$h>yBe, the yim$r^4iiBaiA ^ 
■.^^tmavied the lady hebiKihn^- 
his danihtir-; 
t^'oMfldnge: ihi' 

1^0^ ^ llhie jttteea'md beat him 

^ his life and dashed off; 
for^mlection liro^ 
could pieveirt. 
the poHoemeil 


imoefc out four of his teeth. 
, Murthy, Berhampore). 


Indian Express (Y,S. 


HtSSAR: In a blatant display of casteism, a Dalit won^in, 
h^ thrM Children were fmed Rs 125 by thelDihaffltiih' 
, ^ihiviiiage p^hayat for drinking water from a pitcher 
^ heldoglni m an upper caste person. The woman and her 
^t diirs^ whilecuning grassi and drank from the.- 
the ovmer.then raised a.hue andciy and tooltfre:: 
matfer to the village panchayat. The president of the Didit 
Jagriii Morcha has demanded immediate dismissal (tf the 
pmehnyat, as well as a judicial enquity into the nuttUH'.-*^' 
The^Ttmes of India (Rajesh Kamar, New Delhi). 

;tVNlR*ATt'. One Damodar Babu who was employed 
/jlpoeild teacher with agoverhment school at ChowdaqSflle.'. 

in - Andhra Pradesh, under a special educulon ; 
'idMaiiilirreceived his confirmation six months after Ms - 
. The school authorities, despite sending several let^ ' 

’^tefx io the government every month after hi.s death, askiitg ' 
''HMm.hot to ^d Babu’s salary, were shocked w^jnn die 
:>igattfilrinaiida letter arrived a few days back, along wMt,' 
wilWfAtMhsferoiderto8schcwlinSomalavillage, near 
i Telegraph (Kitte Bacher, Dispur} 
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{■ KUSUMBHANDARI 


BEGlNNiNG 27 SliPTEMBER 1992 


ARIES 


(21 March - 20 April) 

P lan out strategies and 
carve out solutions for 
your problems. You know 
best how to tackle them. Do 
not be secretive in your deals 
— be open and above-board. 
Do not do anything that 
might meet with your boss’ 
disappixwal. There will 
plenty of quiet evenings w ith 
your sweetheart. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20 May) 

H ealth can pose some 
problems. The physical 
condition of an elder will 
cause concern A 
prospective journey might 
not be too fruitful. This is not 
the lime to redeploy 
resources without giving the 
matter more thought. Try not 
to withdraw' money from 
your savings accounts. Be 
tactful. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

Y ou w ill have .some 
opportunities to score 
over your competitors. Life 
at work will be more settled. 
Colleagues will agree with 
you on most matters. 
Speculation may work your 
way. You’ll be extremely 
popular with someone you 
have admired for quite some 
time. Boldly invite the 
person out for a date. 

CANCER 


(2! June-20 July) 

A ssociates will be digging 
in their heels. Lack of 
cooperation in your 
workplace might make life 
difficult for you. Postpone 
making new plans. But 
fortunately, there’ll be jobs 
you can handle without 
anyone’s assistance. Keep 
your calm. Use the evenings j 
to unwind. 


LEO 


(21 Jul\-20 August) 

Y OU Will have to rely on 
that independent streak 
in your nature to help you 
out. People will be coming 
up with all soils ol 
propositions. Partners w ill 
try to pressurise you to 
invest in their schemes but 
try not to rum your 
resources Tifis with your 
sweetheart may be in the 
offing. 


LIBRA 


(2! Septemher-20 October) 

Y ou are likely to get off to 
an easy start this week. 
But you may face financial 
problems. Safeguard your 
resources. Consult 
professionals if you need 
some legal advice. Have 
confidence in yourself— 
lime may be playing tough. 
Don’t let it bring you down. 



VIRGO 


(2/ August-20 September) 

H andle your pay packet 
intelligently instead of 
spending it on avoidable 
luxuries. Invest in 
something which will be 
useful in the future. It would 
be best for you listen to what 
your sweetheart has to say. 
Try to see the reasoning 
behind your lover’s attitude. 


SCORPIO 


(2 / October‘20 November) 

F inances will be getting a 
boost. You are unlikely 
to travel loo far from home. 
But meetings with friends 
and relatives, who live 
nearby, will be pleasant. It is 
time to contact influential 
people and lap them for help. 
Romance won’t be 
tension-free. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 Oecember) 

Y ou might find it difficult 
to handle the tantrums 
of people close to you. Some 
recent action of yours might 
come in for criticism which 
in turn may cause a strain in a 
close relationship. 

Otherwise everything will 
be hunky dory. The week is 
alive with opportunities to 
brighten up the future. 


CAPRICORN 


(2y December-20 January) 

Y our mental stale may be 
suspect. And if you keep 
brooding over an immediate 
problem you will feel even 
worse. You can solve it 
when in a belter frame of 
mind. Extra savings should 
act as an admirable goal. It 
will be fun-filled times for 
those with little work at their 
disposal. 


AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

Y our expectations from a 
partnership are unlikely 
tp be fulfilled. You may be 
cajoled into investing in 
unprofitable ventures. But 
think twice before you 
invest. Tension-filled times, 
as there’ll be plenty of 
mental calculations to do. 
Stay cool when confronted 
with perplexing problems. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

A laid-back week with 
boredom being your 
greatest irritant. Exercise 
self-discipline by engaging 
in self-improving activities. 
You will regret spending 
money on useless, sensuous 
indulgences. A fine time to 
put finishing touches to old 
and unfinished ventures. 


































RANDOM NOTES 



* V«ndaii4 Pennnal, 
futUiet (Mef nuoister 
>i9Qithind east provin- 
of Sti Lanka and c wrenl- 
fiNifo the LTTE, 

. anited rasidence from' 
in Madhya 
.to 'Ajmer in 

Riliaithan. 

According to Perumai, the 
shift .was necessitated 
because there was no provi¬ 
sion for hisdaiighters’educa* 
tkm Ln .Chanderi, whoces, 
Afiftar had a decent school in 


HF ARI) AT THK hLI-CTION 
COMMISSION 

This outfit may not have gone to 
the dogs, but it’s cortainiy gone 
teihe Aisatians. 

AN EC OFFICIAL REFERRING TO THE CHIEF 
ELECTION COMMISSIONER'S NICKNAME. 
AL-SESHAN 



dhi, has moved out frtnn the 
second floor after he was ask¬ 
ed to vacate it because the 
RGF was to be boused in the 
vacant building. 

Jawahar Bhavan has been 
in the eye of a Congress(I) 
siofm b^ause Congressmen 
Inteipret the accelerated acti- 
Vides of the RGP iiom that 
building » an indication of 
Sonia GandDti's political 
ambttions. Hotvever nonsen¬ 
sical such a notion might be, 
Congressmen are watching 
moves in Jawahar Bhavan 
with consideraUe interest. 


CHECK-LIST 


After Reddy: how the Con^t^s chief 
ministers are farmg 


■ S. iRngstsfips; He's still holding on despite the 
preruiure cnMing of the dtsstdeMs. Hb pnAHem Is that 
mAiddf understands how Narasimhs Rao's mind works. 

im Karnataln Congrass^^b ndldura When the pir^ 
fMMiM wW auddsflif deckhlddropihs 


fh iadtalwnw MbiNaTWltifmd outto ba Ae dark 
horlb. WMn M was appo^thM MiMfisrof 
MilflMsima.evBfyonaa8SUib6dtlHt(ist^^ 
^tirentiinnforStiacidmk'to.A^ 

.has (imny poiWcIsfl, and smp ffliif’jhb had to sue tor 
peso*. ' :■ 


.■ HHrtW ir ti lH M Agtig^iaicfaiii, Hasvlrhiaiiy 
iwMrsIbadBwi^AhyititRqidiMtMotl^ dnd by the 
. oidCoi^gmstiseluiiqueofsim^ 
thraBoomss Irom As Adorn (AGI^. which 

IsMw UddiiigjIttjraiMiia, (Mt wiiifiMniiwbsstto 
• hsapAsturniitamapart • :: v V 7" 7: 



HolyFatiMr 

■ Visitors to Chandra 
Swami's palatial resi¬ 
dence in New Delhi are 
being kdd not to bring 
flowers or to distribute 
pedas. Congratulations, it 
seoDs, are moist ddflnitely 
norinorda'. 

Apparently, His Holing 
is less thah enchanted by 
reporis that hp is the proud 
father of a hi^-American 
baby. (Certainly, that’s the 
bnlv way ourkimd His Holi- 


ttantpraMh 

ness could ever get to be jell¬ 
ed Holy Father.) He denies 
paternity and regards the 
campaign to paint bim as-k 
loving father as being the 
worst kind of slander. , 
Is a paternity suit in the 
offing? Apparent^ not. The 
matter is, as they say. under 


Slitert in spirit 

■ The way to get ahead 
in Uttar Pradesh these 
days is to claim that you’re 
Kalyan Singh’s sister. 

First, there was Subhadra 
SNunui' of Meerut, whose 
daughter’s marriage was 
attended by die chief minis¬ 
ter of UP about eight months 
ago.'Ever sinOe dien, the 



MywuyT 

lady' s house has been besieg¬ 
ed by state mvermbent offi¬ 
cials and IAS officers, plead¬ 
ing for a prize posting .os A 
transfer. 

Aad 8be'8*not the only 
one. Appetently, there' aie 
women in sudh UP towns as- 
Deoria, Jhensi wad Al^^, 
wHb have becoqneHhe. llopds 
of bureaimuc .Attention 
because, they am dte dH’s 
‘sisters’. A .'. 
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RANDOM NOTES 


■ If di6Ee^£ ingrdiing 
. ibw *' jideUal Pttwa 
ipoK than Ms own 
.icpatatfi^, it. is - Sardar 
Aofre'sfi^name. 

Aboiit. a fortnight ago, 
Rakesh ChoudhSiy. a mem- 
hw state Assdtntty, 
stood u]^ in die House Md 
b^att tearing Mgre, 
0ui even before be had corn- 
pteted a ccaipleof $eatences4‘ 
cht^ minister Paiwa lyas pn 
bis feet, He was iwt wiiiing 
to listen to a, single word 
<against Angre. he declared, 
Choudhaiy could call him 
(Patwa) a ehpr,- or' even ft 
la/anga, but he should not 
say a wotd against Angre.; 

t^o doubt, the Rajmata'of 
Gwalior will be pleasrxl at 
this display of loyalty towar¬ 
ds her chi^aide. And Patwa 
«an expect a generous cOntri- 


HEARD AT THE BOMBAY STOCK 
EXCHANGE 

In a country wiMre Ram 
Jothmalanl can bo candMato for 
Prosidont, why can’t Harshad 
Mohtaboahoro? 

ONE BROKER TO ANOTHER 






B 0 0 K S H E L F 


Guides to Indimctfoking , 

B llllr» > al W rSla<h*o tfb a b cey > B i iliif»ft^ . 

tried and tested classic for coofceaimiiis tomdis 
hKl'An Punjab food. Ttiough tM twok b wrBtafor ft-' 
Western audience, a newinjtlitoimolodfMtctMldik^ E 
team a lot from it. 


budon to his coiDefs whni 
the next elections come 
around. 


■ Whrsn V.P. Singh 
rmumed ' '.firom 
Pakistan, he told the ptsss 
that be was a hero in that 
Gomtiy. Which is jpst. as 
wndtr becaw he isp’iji 
■ftaywieEemlndi^ .' 

. w^ Udamber ttuih dfttiiw 


fCMbiliidfM^WasorlflitteWft'Mnnd^ . 
teach young Taiitli Brahmin gine how hrcbok. 9ni hhkft 
beentrwfttetedteto EngHsh, atdHtl»hd%P>dduited1i^ 
v6iimMeftmfdHowedca(duily,(Kte«antemjuit|btbif.. 
ftnytWng-«fiomhowtofl«dteBOoffitonWR{Bi^ V' > 
/asam),tolt(mtQiidhtftwoodfir»«nd(|ehiiH(rN^^^ ; 
evory a^ing cook muet pfOGun aiKf bcftftum Qi^lv-’ 
vegelarlwte. 


A complin^ of recipes of Biiott^ 
Maiigalota), wto uma lot ^cociKudft^ 
foo ' 


Ti IT 

H (t '1 i ^s';, f ri iV/Ji t'7J > i E 

I E t .*VI ■' ^ * h * 


Jj.E 

177^ t X 

_lIlW . 

I J 4 'O I ^.T ^ i EtT; 1 . 





i : t -E ' 


77^ (TTf 11 fTr! 


ded^iMkbv.'ilift-'iW; 




him: ."Did you also have a 
gfattfehd vdien ybu were a 
ftiidnatfl 

.. Chgiidni Shekhar wiisflOOf, 
fibm.fcr a momoRh M 
aiudteM: "Evwn.if I'W| 
wpidd ft' he 

tail yoiit.oow, whoitWMilrll 
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■ the Tha- 

. kiir ^sode iutid the 
privilege notice that has 
been served on the minister 
i bas made a hero out of S.S. 
Ahlttwalia: but it has also 
'claimed an unexpected vic¬ 
tim— no, not Thakur or the 
Pome Minister, but the 
Ri^ya SaUiB chairman and 
vice-president K.R. 

Ntmiyanan. 

Hie former diplomat has 
before him a privilege notice 
which he doesn’t know how 
to deal with. The notice was 
first sent to the Speaker of 
Lok Sabha by the Joint 
^ttiiamentary Committee 
i (JPC). As Thakur is a mem¬ 
ber of the Rajya Sabha. it 
: was then sent to Narayanan 
for necessary action. 
Narayanan could have for- 




lUk I bwyi in m a a M iig 


Warded it to the Privileges 
Committee, but he's chosen 
hot 10 do that. A straightfor- 
. Wifird man, ill at ease in the 
political world, Narayanan 
believes that the ^vemment 
muist place the matter on the' 
ttdilfr of the House and 
jekptajft how.amintster could 
ettehi^ to browbeat a pariia- 
rnamu^.comnuttde. 

. 1^0 .goyenm^ and 
espd^ly fUiaiicd tninlsier 
Manmoim Singh, could 
have a serious problem giv¬ 
ing a jMlisftciDiy mi|dana- 
tion. Narayamm fm an^ttr 
tion for bebtg. and 
stubborn. But mom eMbbom 
than the Pijpi^lMnitet^ 
We’reto find odh 
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HEARD ATTHH FOREIGN MINISTRY 

Conaidoring that Ronald Reagan 
thought that Rhilv Gandhi was 
Mahatma Gandhi's son, no doubt 
Gaorga Bush will think that 
SIddhartha Shankar Ray Is 
Satyiglt Ray’s naphaw. 

A CIVIL SERVANT COMMENTING ON 
REPORTS THAT RAY MIGHT BE INDIA'S NEXT 
AMBASSADOR TO WASHINGTON 


.iMiiiiwiiM: 

udi»'' 



C H E:' C K - L I S T 


Who does what on the JPC 

■ Gaaiga Pamandas: The joke within the 
committee is that hardly has it reached a decision before 
George is running out of the door to phone his pals in the 
press. Is using the scam to give his fading career a new 
lease of life. 


■ laswaat Slaght Doesn't have an dxmomics 
degree but has an EngHsh accent instead. Uses this to 
devastating effect white grilling witnesses, though earthier 
members of the committee have been known to roll their 
eyeballs once he gets going. 


■ K.P. Ihmlkrialinan: Talks too much and shocked 
members recently by shouting at witnesses from Standard 
Chartered and the stock exchange, luckily for him, the JPC 
is not investigating housing societies. 


■ YMhwmrt Shdlm Has been finance minister,so he 
understands what's going on, but is reluctant to use the 
committee for personal advancement. 


■ S.S. AhtawaBa: Less interested in the scam than in 
scoring points against such rivals within his own party as 
Rameshwar Thakur. Does not like Manmohan Singh and 
makes this clear. 


■ NIraMi ChattMtuw: Much of the committee 
would Hke to know what he thinks. But few can penetrate 
that thick Bengali accent. 


■ MwH Odorm Seems put off by tN hysteria and the 
leaks to the press. Asked questions by a journalist last 
week, he directed him tuRam Ntos Mirdha and went off to 
the Taj healttr club instead. ' 


■' MUM Ihu kur Alywi Stalked out of a meeting 
accusing Mirdha of narm Aamam/after he refused to 
adjourn the committee so that members could attend a 
perllamentary function on Ra^ Sanlhi’s birth 
anniverBary. Relations have nbt Improved. 



M Wben Maim Alya 
returned to todiu idRier 
'her last trip to Lryadon, she 
flew Air India. Add, so the 
story went, was appidled to 
discover that tfie air- 
hostesses of the airline—or, 
at least, those serving in First 
Class — were grq^sly i 
overweight. 

Alva, who had fought to 
increa.se the retirement age 
of air-hostesses, complaint 
to the director of operations. 
Captain D.S. Mathur, about 
their less than streamlined 
figures. And landed herself 
, in the centre of a controver-* 
sy, with media reports lam¬ 
basting the minister for her 
sexist bias. 

Now, about a fortnight 
after the incident, Aiva has 
presented her version in a let¬ 
ter to civil aviation minister 
Mac^avreo Sctndia. Accor¬ 
ding to" Blessed Margaret, 
Captain Mathur had come up 
. to her during the flight to ask 
her if everything was in 
order. .Yes, responded Alva, 
everything was fine, but then 
.she always enjoyed flying 
Air India. 

Was there any scope for 
improvement? 

Yes, said Alva, there was 
scope for Indianising the 
airline still further. And also, - 
perhaps, the crew could be 
made to pay more attention 
to their physical fitness. 

Aiva thought nothing 
more of this conversation, 
until it surfaced in the press 
having been leaked (by Cap¬ 
tain Mathur?), and was mis- 
inteipreted by the media. Alt 
she meant to do, clfui^ the 
minister, was to give good 
advice to the airline, hot run 
down anyone. 

After all, she’s not just a 
feminist. Alva is abog^^ysi- 
cal fitness freak; she was 
minister for sports in the last 
Congress gQveruinent, 
remember. • - " 
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ANISH KAPOOR: STAR SCULPTOR 









EVERY LEADING ENGINE OIL IN INDIA 
WAS EVALUATED AGAINST THE WORLD'S 
TOUGHEST PERFORMANCE STANDARDS (API-SG). 

ONE PASSED. 





The new Castrol GTX2 formulation is a revolutionary breakthrough in lubrication technology. It meets the API- 
SG requirements of the American Petroleum Institute, the toughest specification for car engine oils in the world. 
Every other petrol engine oil in India is at best rated SF, which is a whole generation lower than SG. 

Castrol GTX2 contains a unique blend of high performance additive packages that have been tested and 
proven internationally. 

What this means to your engine and you. 

Castrol GTX2 slashes engine wear by 100% * • An extended engine life 
Castrol GTX2 reduces piston deposits by 100 %' - Your engine is cleaned while it 's lubricated 
Castrol GTX2 gives 600%' more protection from - Superior lubrication, over a longer period 

oil thickening 

Castrol GTX2 is the only oil in India to be awarded the - Certified fuel-economy 
API ‘Energy Conserving' Donut Seal of Approval 

Castrol GTX2 is recommended by Audi, Mercedes, - Backed by the makers of the world's best cars 

Volkswagen, ford, BMW etc * compared W an API-SF oH (Based on sequence III E labotatory test data) 


Castrol GTX2 is recommended for Marutis, Premier 118NE, Contessa. Ambassador Nova, etc. by Castrol. It is available 
at authorised Castrol dealers and leading auto accessory shops. Of course, you could always get any ordinary engine 
oil. But neither you nor your car are ordinary. So why settle for anything less? 

Got Castrol 6TX2 and got a cleaner, smoother, fuel efilcient engine wHh a better pick-up and extended engine life. 

In case of any queries, please write to M.E. Patil, Castrol India Ltd., White House, 91 Walkeshwar Rd., Bombay 400 006. 
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Trend-setters 


N ot everyone is tamiliai 
with hfeslylesorihe 
rich and famous The cover 
story, The fashion connee- 
tum, (18- 24 Oclohcr) offe¬ 
red a glimpse into the lives of 
those who set trends in the 
world of fashion 

1‘xpectedly, .i lot ol the 
article had to do with 
designers Irom f^omhay, 
undoubtedly the lashion 
capital of the country. And 
with the wealthy as[)iring lor 
that exclusive look, money 
IS m> factor. Not surprising 
thus, that a dress could cost 
as much as Rs S{),(KK) 

Though apparently it 
would seem that the men and 
wDmen who design these 
exclusive apparels are mint- 
ipg money, actuallv, they are 
a creative hunch who deser¬ 
ve what they are getting. 
Sayeed Tanweer, Nagpur 
(Mahraahtra) 



PashkHiftosIgim 

TminTaMllaiil 


■ It was a welcome break 
from mundane political 
covers to read the article on 
fashion designers. A lot of 
information was packaged m 
unattractive way. 

But after seeing the photo¬ 
graphs carried along with the 
story. I was left wondering 
whether the business of 
designer wear is all con job 
After all. the models did not 
have much to show except 
their pretty laces. 

Poonam Chaddha, Allahabad 
{Uttar Pradesh) 

■ The cover story, wiiiien 
in a racy style, made good 
reading. And this was not the 
first lime that Si nday made 
a break Irom the usual, drab 
political or business cover 
stones to lake its readers into 
the glil/y world ot lashion 


designers. And what a world 
it is! The competition is cul- 
thrfiat, but the returns high. 
AnIIJha, Patna {Bihar) 


Unwanted 

guests 


T he authority’s misplaced 
concern for the 1.7,5 crorc 
Bangladeshi inlilirators 
should not make us turn a 
blind eye to the grave threat 
that these refugees present 
ihfom here to funvhere, 4~ 
10 October) 

Our economic resiuirces 
are already strained, and we 
cannot afford to feed such a 
large number of guests Irom 
across the holder Besides, 
the mriltralors also pose a 


Clarification 



Kapil Mv: not to rich 


( write this letter on behalf of my husband, Kapil Dev 
(who is presently abroad) and with reference to the arti¬ 
cle, Kapil Dev Inc. (27 September— 3 October). As there 
arc a few discrepancies in the list of assets, 1 would like to 
make the following clarification: 

While Kapil does have his cricket income, plus that 
from his endorsements and his car. he has no share in the 
family business, namely, Bhiishan vSaw Mills and Brinsar 
Ltd. Ife does, however, have a one-fourth share in Hotel 
Kapil. 

The house that we live in at Sunder Nagar belongs to nei¬ 
ther Kapil nor me. It is owned by my maternal grandmo¬ 
ther, who recently passed away. Kapil was on the board of 
directors of Kscorts, but had no earnings from them and he 
has never been a consultant to Power, but was employed 
by them on a monthly salary. As for the sea-food export 
company, it never existed—it was oniy talked about! 
RomlOav, Nam Delhi 



threat to the security of the 
country. The government 
should not hesitate to deport 
these infiliraiors 
immediately. 

$. Bhandare, Pune 
(Maharashtra) 

■ Bangladeshis have 
virtually Hooded the country 
and dcpoi ling only 132 of 
them is no moie than touch¬ 
ing the tip ot the iceberg The 
names of all these inlilirators 
should be struck oil Irom the 
voids' list and their ration 
caids should he sciajiped 
C Rohm I, Tiruchirapalli (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Making an 
exception 


T he balanced presentation 
of diametrically opposite 
view points ol Mam Shankar 
Aiyar ( The No:ifh atum of 
Ayodhya, 2 — 8 August) and 
Svvapan Dasgupla ( Victory 
for Ram) in the same issue 
was appreciable. Notwith¬ 
standing my being a Muslim 
with strong spiritual oiienta- 
non hut vv illioijl picjudice 
towards either standpoints, 1 
would .say that the mailer 
ni^w calls for a more pragma¬ 
tic response fiom the 
Muslims 

The qucsti4jn is whether 
issues like education, econo¬ 
mic oppoi tun i lies, etc, are 
less important than the Babri 
Masjid for the Indian 
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tain has already struck temor 
in the hearts of the Khalista- 
nis in India and abroad (Time 
to deport, 4 —10 October). 

Similar treaties should 
also be signed between India 
on the one hand, and Sn 
Lanka, Pakistan, 

Bangladesh, USA and China 
on the other. This will go a 
long way in checking 
terrorism. 

Since the problem is of a 
global nature affecting many 
countries, a joint effort is the 
need of the hour. 

Harldas Chakraborty, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


The two faces 
ofSeshan 


T . N. Seshan’s assertion 
that according to the Con¬ 
stitution of India, "the servi¬ 
ces of all officers of the cen¬ 
tral and the state govern¬ 
ments shall be at the disposal 
of the Election Commis¬ 
sion” is at variance with the 
provisions of Article 324 (6) 
(In my defence, 4— 10 
Octo^r). 

While the President and 
the Governors are constitu¬ 


Banflattotlil Infiltrators: 
thonowhore man 

Muslims Aren't there exam¬ 
ples of mosques being aban¬ 
doned tor a number of rea¬ 
sons? More important, if the 
Hindus could show magnani¬ 
mity by living with the 
Muslims after Partition, why 
can’t the Muslims reciproca¬ 
te by respecting the senti¬ 
ments of the ma jority 
community'^ 

Azimusshan Haider, Kuwait 


A question of 
conduct 


T hat the judicKiry should 
turn the law ministry’s 
suggestion to evolve a code 
of conduct forjudges into a 
prestige issue is unfortunate 
(Stick to your brief, 4 — 10 
October). 

Since the code of conduct, 
prima facie, does not make 
the judges subordinate to the 
dictates of a political super¬ 
ior, the judiciary would have 
done well to accept the law 
ministry’s suggestions. 
Michael Noronha, Mysore 
(Karnataka) 


The need of the 
hour 


T he article on the recently- 
concluded extradition 
treaty between India and Bri¬ 


Setting the record straight 


I read widi interest S. Nihal Singh’s article on the relation* 
.4iip between film stars and the press (Mediawatek, 18 
—240ctober. 1992). 

Mr Sinsh writes:was indeed Amita^ Bachchan’s 
feeling of hurt and helplessness over being maligned that 
had persuaded Rajiv Gandhi to introduce the ilUfated Anti- 
Defamation Bill.” 

This is simply not true. 

At no stage dk) Mr Gandhi consult me'on dlls BUI nor 
was it in any way inspired by die beating 1 took ip dye press i 
diving that period. | 

At the riskof sounding repet^ve, I mti^t reiterate that 
while the late Rajiv Gai^ was one of my elosmt iriends, 
ourielatlonsbipfarelyexteiidedbey(md<tteperSonal.I ' 
was notone of Ids advisors. I wmtnotiimtc^htsA-team. 
And he did not introduce It^Madon beri|tti^ 0 ^^ 
cxpeHences. ' ‘ ,,, 

I make this clariBt^tidn bebause of (}mld|b n^ard I 
have fm k4r Singh and Ids column. To oM'a Rdscoocep-' 
tion suchas diis onetogounc(»ieeted.^U 





T. N. SmIuni: OYmrwkmpglhag 
hU limits? 

tionally bound to provide 
"such staff as may be neces¬ 
sary for discharge of func¬ 
tions of the Election Com¬ 
mission,” it is none of the 
commission’s business to 
pick and choose officers. 
This being the constitutional 
position, Seshan seems to be 
really overstepping his 
limits. 

Pramod Kumar, Moradabad 
(Uttar Pradaah) 

■ The first person account 
of T.N. Seshan made interest¬ 
ing reading. Many an accus¬ 
ing finger had been pointed 
at the chief election commis¬ 
sioner, but now it’s clear that 
he is an upright man who 
does not hesitate in taking 
action against erring officia¬ 
ls, irrespective of their senio¬ 
rity and position. 

If honesty is a crime, then 
Seshan certainly deserves to 
be fired. Indiscipline has 
indeed ruined this country. 

U. S, Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnatake) 


A religious 
experience 


U ndoubtedly, the Interna¬ 
tional Society for Krish¬ 
na Consciousness (ISK- 
CON) is one of the most dis¬ 
ciplined and well-organised 
religious institutions in the 
country and abroad (Such a 
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hn^ journey, 4 — 10 
October). 

The popularity of the orga¬ 
nisation is growing day by 
day. Indeed, ISKCON has 
made life worth living by pre¬ 
aching how Krishna con¬ 
sciousness can be assimilat¬ 
ed into the lives of common 
people. 

L Qupta, Musaooria (Uttar 
Pradaah) 


New 

perspectives 


T he analytical piece on 
Jharkhand made good 
reading {Makinf^ sense oj 
Jharkhand, 18 — 24 Octo¬ 
ber). The issue, examined 



Jharkhand demonstrators: demanding Justice 


Unkind gibes? 





T hank you for publishing 
my rejoinder. Who is a 
Hindu, to the article on the 
subject by Mani Shankar 
Aiyar. 

However, the allegation 
and the main thrust of sarcas¬ 
tic gibes both by Aiyar and 
by M. Hashim Kidwai, cx- 
MPof the Rajya Sabha (in let¬ 
ters to the editor), is based on 
the misconceived fact that I 
had agreed with certain 
observations made by L.K. 
Advani in the seminar on 
secularism organised by the 
Citizens' Forum in New 
Delhi. 

The fact of the matter is that I had spoken In the seminar 
before Advani, who was the last speaker. I was the .second 
and after me two speakers, namely Mr Mitra and 
S\^apdn Dasgupta, had spoken in the seminar. In this 
orderof speeches, if there was any question of anyone 
agredng or disagreeing, it would have been Advani agree¬ 
ing or disagreeing with my observations during my 
ipeechf ratherthan the other way around. Most of the critic- 
is(^s based on this mistaken information. 

I hope this fact as well as the views expressed by me in 
ttiy nt^iple would clear at least some misunderstanding 
a^dhg even my critics. 

t^nuni^telyv I don't need a certificate of being aCongres- 
like Mr Kidwai. I was considered one 
and Rajivji inspire of criticisms 
that is enough for me. 

■ g, ;■ 'K,' .—..—.. 


from various perspectives, 
has helped readers to clear 
many misconceptions about 
the movcinoni 
In fad. I came to know a 
lot about the history and the 
basic demands of the Jhark- 
handis. It is untorlunatc that 
businessmen should be 
exploiting the unsuspecting 
tribals for so long. 

A vishak Raman, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ There is nothing wrong in 
the comment made on the 
Jharkhand issue by the 
Union minister for home 
affairs, S B Chavan. His sta¬ 
tement was based on the 
(^)mmiiiee on Jharkhand 
Matters (COJM) report. 
vSince the COJM in its report 
had rcjceied the proposal foi 
a development council on 
the lines of the Gorklia Hill 
Council, Chavan had to talk 
in terms of giving a separate 
state to the Jharkhandis or at 
least giving the region the sta¬ 
tus of a Union Territory. 
Shankar Mahato, Purulia 
(West Bengal) 

■ It is only to be expected 
that the four chief ministers 
of Bihar, West Bengal, Oris¬ 
sa and Madhya Pradesh will 
never support the demand 
for a Jharkhand slate. These 
politicians arc only concern¬ 


ed with promoting their own 
interests and do not care for 
the development of this back¬ 
ward region. 

It is up to the dynamic 
home minister, S.B. Chavan, 
to see to it that the step¬ 
motherly attitude of the chief 
ministers of the four states is 
put to an end, even if a separa¬ 
te state cannot be granted to 
the Jharkhandis. 

Ram Chaudhury, Jamshedpur 
(Bihar) 

- p ■ — — 

A village called 
Murho 


T he article on B.P. Mandal 
indulges m character 
assassination {Myth called 
Mandal, 4— 10 October). 
It’s strange that the author 
should glorify a particular 
forward community. The 



B.P. Mandal: udJustly 
Mamad 

appalling conditions prevail¬ 
ing in B.P. Mandal’s native 
village, Murho, is no differ¬ 
ent from the situation in 
most villages of the country. 
This is probably due to the 
non-implementation of Man- 
daPs recommendations. It 
would be unfair to blame the 
man for the condition of 
Murho. 

It should also be kept in 
mind that it may not always 
be possible to pracii.se what 
one preaches. But that does 
not mean ihallhe intentions 
are not honest. 

Samir Pradhan, Meerut (Uttar 
Pradesh) 
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■ No change in the 
construction plan of the 
Ram temple will ever be 
entertain^, so there is no 
point in the Centre talking 
of these plans. 

M.M. J o^lBJP president 

■ Everybody is airing 
doubts about my staying in 
power til! the elections. 

Just to defeat their wishes, 

I will cootimie and win the 
next elections. 

VoayaBhaskara Reddy. 
Andhm Prade^ chief 
mihistef, ' 


■ How long can this fluid 
political situation 
continue? It has already 
taken an abnormal time to 
be resolved. In the name of 
inner-party discipline, 1 
have been waiting, 
waiting, waiting. 

S. Bangarappa, 

Karnataka chief minister, 
appealing to the high 
command to come down on 
the dissidents 

■ Sometimes no decision 
is itself a decision. 

V.N. GADG\UCongress(I) 
spokesman, on why the 
Bangarappa ministry has 
not been brought down 

■ We support her 
(Jayalalitha) government 
mainly for the strong 
action she has taken 
against anti-natipnal forces 
in the state. We do not 
suppmt the conuptkm in 
hergovemtnem. 

GovinD AcKarya, BJP 
general secretary 


■ The BJP s expressed 
attitude exposes the sick 
psyche of a political party 
...whose leaders had 
actually betrayed the 
nation and sided with the 
Britishers when the people 
of India were fighting 
against the British empire. 

R-K. DhaWAN, Congress 
MP, flaying the BJP for its 
tirade against Mahatma 
Gandhi 

■ I have stopped 
expressing my own views, 

V.P. former Prime 
Minister 

■ When 1 tried writing in 
my teens. I was writing for 
adults without much 
success. And then, when I 
was approaching middle 
age. I decided I’d try 
writing for young people, 
and this was more fun, and 
the stories too are more. 
successful. 


■ Of all the films 1 have 
worked in, I don't think I 
can pick out a single one 
and say I've worked in a 
brilliant film. 

Naseeruddin SHAH.film 
star 

■ If 1 feel the heroine can 
be commercially 
exploited, why shouldn’t 1 
do so? They’re actresses, 
they should be prepared for 
it. 

Yash CHOPRA.y//m director 
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SWAPANOASQUPTA 


Fear of the unknown 

In failing to honour Nirad C. Chaudhury, India has exposed its 
narrow-mindedness and mentality of servitude 



Now that Mani 
Shankar Aiyar has 
so graciously aban¬ 
doned Sunday for 
the next few weeks 
while he does bat¬ 
tle with the enem¬ 
ies of a mysterious 
commodity called 
"composite cultu¬ 
re", it may be oppi^rlune to lake a brea¬ 
ther from Ram Janmabhoomi in the full 
knowledge that the well-intentioned 
Ram-Rahim yarra will hasten the pace 
of temple construction in Ayodhya. 

And nothing is more appropriate than 
using the respite from combat to celebra¬ 
te the British government’s decision to 
honour Nirad Chandra Chaudhury with 
an honorary CBE. Actually, an honora¬ 
ry knighthood should have constituted 
the eight recognition for this maverick 
Bengali now settled in Oxford. But with 
imperial values being what they are in 
post-Maastricht Britain, it is heartening 
that the Conservative government risk¬ 
ed offending its guilt-ridden socialist cri¬ 
tics and the race relations industry (the 
counterpart of the secularist lobby at 
home) by honouring Nirad Babu at all. 

Not that the existential dilemmas of 
those in charge of drawing up the 
honours list in London will be appreciat¬ 
ed in India. Familiar as we are with view¬ 
ing the world as a polarised extension of 
the black and white minstrel show, 
Nirad Babu’s entry into the club of those 
honoured by the Queen for their services 
to the British Empire will be seen by 
many as confirmation of his status as a 
lackey of the British. 

That the Unknown Indian shunned 
social contact with Britons as long as 
they were our imperial masters, and that 
he loo contributed to the nationalist 
cause in his capacity as secretary to 
Sarat Chandra Bose will be convenient¬ 
ly overlooked. What will matter to xeno¬ 
phobic simpletons is Nirad Babu’s con¬ 
troversial dedication of the first volume 
his autobiography to the memory of 


the British Empire in India which alle¬ 
gedly nurtured all that was gcnxl and liv¬ 
ing within us. The even more narrow¬ 
minded conspiracy theorists will detect 
a link between the honorary CBE and 
Nirad Babu’s article in this year’s puja 
issue of the Bengali literary journal, 
Desh, where he audaciously justified his 
decision to emigrate to Britain. 

Y es. Nirad C. Chaudhury will conti¬ 
nue to remain unhonoured and 
unsung m India for his reckless indivi¬ 
dualism and his brazen disregard for con¬ 
ventional wisdom. At a time when it is 
politically incorrect to at.empt any dis¬ 
passionate assessment of the stalwarts 


of. the nationalist movement, Nirad 
Babu did the unthinkable by portraying 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bo.se (whom he 
knew intimately) as "the combination of 
both Frankenstein and his Monster" 

Earlier, in a British television pro¬ 
gramme on the Indian National Army 
which was intended as a curtain-raiser to 
The Jewel In The Crown, he had describ¬ 
ed Netaji as an abject political failure. 
Predictably, indignant shareholders of 
what he once described as the "Netaji 
Trading Company" attempted to scuttle 
the programme and, later, demanded a 
ban on Thy Hand! Gr&at Anarch. Fortu¬ 
nately, no one listened. 

Nor did Nirad Babu confine himself 
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to debunking nationalist hagiography. 
He added to his sins by questioning the 
supreme holy cow of the Nchruvian con¬ 
sensus—secularism. Nirad Babu is per¬ 
haps no Savarkar. but like his pre¬ 
independence contemporaries in 
Bengal, he^w himself first and fore¬ 
most as a Bengali Hindu. 

He combing his deep Bengaliness 



cbo false or too foolish to be trotted out 
by the Hindus to contest the demand of 
the Indian Muslims to have their own 
way of life.” 

I recall a seminar in Oxford in the ear¬ 
ly Eighties, where a Pakistani historian, 
asked Nirad Babu whether or not he 
regardc^ Fazlul Huq as an archetypal 
Bengali bhadrdlok. The retort was cha- 


with a tierce commitment to me trapp¬ 
ings of popular Hinduism. "When I hear 
my foreign friends," he wrote in The 
Continent of Circe, "speak of ‘an Indi¬ 
an’ or ‘Indians’, I sometimes interrupt 
them breezily: Please, please do not use 
that word. Say ‘Hindu' if you have in 
mind a human type common to the 
whole continent." 

Unlike today’s Don Quixotes who 
ride from Rameshwaram to Ayodhya to 
preach composite culture, Nirad Babu 
saw through the web of deceit. In Thy 
Hand/Great Anarch, he wrotc:"If anyth¬ 
ing was self-evident in India, that was 
the separateness of Hindu and Muslim 
societies. No historical argument was 
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racteristic: "You can consider him a 
Muslim, a warrior, a Pathan. But a 
bhadralok, never." For him, there was 
no confusion over categories. You can 
have a Ram yatra, a Rahim yatra, but a 
Ram-Rahim yatra is best left to the prac¬ 
titioners of alchemy. 

In a sense, it is this stubborn unwilling¬ 
ness to compromise for the sake of expe¬ 
diency which makes Nirad C. Chaudhu- 
ry universally suspect. To the cow-belt 
wallah, ill at ease with his unconcealed 
worship of Western civilisation, Nirad 
Babu may seem characteristically 
hhadralok —the type about which Mal¬ 
colm Muggeridge wrote: "Our parts in 
history are allotted, not chosen; and their 


betorfgcd to the Raj, which they hared, 
rather than to the Swaraj, whose coming 
to pass they sought.” 

F br, unlike those Bengalis who are 
only now coming to terms with the 
decline and degeneration of Bengal, 
Nirad Babu anticipated the fall some SO 
years ago. It horrified Bengalis that he 
even quoted irom a letter by Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore in 1934 to justify his asser¬ 
tion: "I have almost brought to its end 
the span of life in my Bengali birth. And 
the last prayer of my tired life is that if 
there be rebirth may I not be bom in 
Bengal again." 

But fellow-Bengalis and the larger 
community of Hindus are not the only 
ones riled by Nirad Babu’s inclination to 
identify the symptoms of decline with 
fearful accuracy. Now, in physical and 
intellectual exile in Britain, Nirad 
Babu’s wriling.s have provided no 
solace to the contemporary Briton. In a 
world where the compulsions of multi¬ 
racialism and Europe have transformed 
the Empire into a dubious legacy, Nirad 
Babu stands out by reminding Britons 
that there is nothing to be squeamish 
about the time Britannia mied the waves. 

This may be a characteristically Daily 
Telegraph view of the world, but the 
novelty is that it emanates from an erst¬ 
while colonial subject who is not deterr¬ 
ed by the insults heaped on him by chic 
radicals. In revisionist history, Clive is a 
bandit, a bad egg, who in today’s world 
would have been a dreaded football hoo¬ 
ligan. However, in the Boys Own imagi¬ 
nation of Nirad Chaudhury. it was both 
I the ignoble Clive and the very superior 
Curzon who moulded the greatest empi¬ 
re of modem times. 

And this, in essence, is Nirad Babu’s 
tragic lament: that the British, blinded 
by racial prejudices, were never able to 
either gauge or appreciate the extent of 
their achievement, leave alone the great¬ 
ness of their civilisation. It is bad 
enough for Britons to be reminded of 
their historic failings. What makes it 
worse is having to be told about it by a 
nonagenarian author, an erstwhile colo¬ 
nial subject, who is firmly rooted in his 
own native culture. 

That Britain could honour such an 
individual suggests there may be great¬ 
ness in that nation yet; that India has no 
place for him in its roll of honour indica¬ 
tes that wc are yet to overcome narrow¬ 
mindedness and the mentality of 
servitude. • 





NEWSWATCH 


Collision course 

The Hindu-Buddhist tussle over the Mahahodhi Temple in Gaya intensifies 

A fter Ayodhyy wliaf Perhaps the icmpic from Hindu control, if the they arrived, they were subjected to 
Bodh Gaya. EHcn as the Union yovcinincnl lailed to concede their harassment. Their vehicles were stopp- 
covernmeni is desperately sear demand ed and they were allowed to enter the 


A fter Ayodhya whal‘d Perhtips 
Bodh Gaya. I’vcn as the I'nioa 
govcrniiicni is despcraiely scar 
ching for a solution to the vexed k<un 
Janmabhoomi-Babii Maspd eonlu)vei- 
sy in Uttar Priidcsh, a tussle hciwceii 
Buddhists and Hindus ovei ihe eonliol 
of the Mahahodhi Temple m Bih.ir's 
Bodh Gaya is threatening to snowball 
inloan internallonal issue. 

The preeinels ol the temple, wIikIi 
stands near the huge pipal iree benealh 
which Gautama Buddha is believed U) 
have attained nitvana some 2,'>()0 years 
ago, IcKiked like a battle held on 11 ()elo- 
hcr. A group ol militant neo Buddhists 
and lollowers of the social reloimei, Dr 
Babasaheb Ambedkar. Ip mu Mah»i- 
rashtra had Ihiealened lo litvrate then 
"Mecca" from "Hindu oeeiipiilion" and 
the activists ol the lundamentalisi Vish- 
wa Hindu Pari.shad (VHPj stood by to 
resist any such move. 

The iccent provocation to the Buddh¬ 
ists came from the Paduka Pujan (woi- 
shipping of Ram's wor)den sandals) 
being organised by the VI IP and Bharati¬ 
ya Janata Party bang oppi>site the temple 
piemises. The Budilhists say that Shiv- 
liings and earthen pitchers have been 
installed in the temple in violation ol its 
sanctity 

To pie-empt trouble, the government 
had virtually placed Ihe temple and its 
adjoining areas under the control of the 
Central Reserve Police Force (CRPF), 
barricades were erected at vulnerable 
points and round-the-clock surveillance 
was maintained, as nerve-wracking ten¬ 
sion gripped the town 

The Buddhist devouts and their 
Ambedkarilc eoinpalriols tlid arrive, but 
not lo storm the temple, fhey had respon¬ 
ded to an appeal by chief minister Laloo 
Prasad Yadav, who had met a deleg*ition 
the Bodh Gaya Miihabodhi Vihar All 
India Action Committee (BGMVAI- 
AC) in Patna the day before and had 
pleaded for peace. 

While an immediate ciisis thus blew 
over, the problem is far frt)m being set¬ 
tled. Vcnbhadanl Arya Nagarjun Surai 
Sasai, a Japanese monk and the presi¬ 
dent of the BGMVAIAC, has threatened 
to launch a worldwide agitation to free 


the temple from Hindu control, if the 
goveiiimcnt lailed lo concede their 
demand 

Farlier. on the day ol Buddha Piirni- 
ma on 16 May. the neo-Buddhists had 
stormed the temple complex and uncovc- 
led a luimbei orslaiucllcs that were long 
kept under wraps and were believed lo 


they arrived, they were subjected to 
harassment. Their vehicles were stopp¬ 
ed and they were allowed to enter the 
temple only in batches. The pilgrims 
were also refused shelter at night. No 
monastery would accommodate them or 
provide food. 

Bhikshu Sumedha, vice president of 




The recent 
provocation to the 
Buddhists came 
from the Paduka 
Pujan being 
organised by the 
VHP bang opposite 
the temple 
premises. Ilie 
Buddhists say that 
Shiv lings and 
earthen pitchers 
have been installed 
in the temple in 
violation of its 
sanctity 


he those ol the Pandavas. Instead, when 
exposed, they were found lo be the ima¬ 
ges ol Buddha m various poses, and the 
I Hiding leinforccd the Buddhist claim 
over the temple. 

This lime around, the Buddhists from 
Maharashtra launched what they termed 
as the Dhamma Jyoli Rath Yaira from 
the sanuuHu (resting place) of Dr 
Ambedkar in Bombay, and made their 
way through Pune, Ahmcdabad, 
Aurangabad, Akola, Amraw'ati, Nag¬ 
pur, Belul. Sanchi, Bhopal, Gwalior. 
Jhansi, Agra, Mathura, Kashi, New 
Delhi and Sarnath before cpaching Patna. 

The security arrangement made by 
the Bihar government was dicriminato- 
ry, complain the Ambedkarites. When 












the Buddhist action committee said he 
had to spend the night in the open and 
said the present managing committee 
had denied hi m shelter. But Dwarko Sun- 
darani, a Jamna Lai Bajaj awardee who 
runs an ashram and is the secretary of the 
Mahahodhi Temple management com¬ 
mittee, denied the allegation. 

Sundarani fell that the neo-Buddhists 
had made a political, and not a religious, 
move, and accused them of lacking karu- 
na (compassion) and maitri (friendship) 
— qualities so essential lo the Buddhist 
value system. 

But the Ambedkarites snapped back 
saying that Buddha never advocated the 
toleration of injustice. • 

FmiimiAhmml/BodhQaym 
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REVOLVING CREDIT. 





THE MOST POWERFUL PAYMENT PLAN. 
FROM CITIBANK CARDS. 


Citibank Cards bring you the ultimate in financial flexibilUv 
Revolving Credit. The power of a personal credit line, that's 
yours the moment you become a Citibank Cardmemher. 
Every month you have the choice ol paying voiir total 
outstandings, or an amount which can be as low as 10'^ of 
the total. Or any amount in between Whichever is 
convenient to you! Every time vou make a payment, it frees 
up your credit line for further purchases 

So, buy anything from a washing machine to petrol for your 
car. From the thousands of establishments in India and 
Nepal that welcome your Citibank Card. Then en)oy the 


priN'ilogo of paying for it in easy instalments.’ 

And that's just a start Packed in your Citibank Card is free 
personal accident insurance of upto Rs. 4 lakhs. Emergency 
cash any time of the day or night Exclusive facilities and 
benefits at close to 100 hotels in India 24-hour Customer 
Service A unique Credit Shield that life-insures card 
outstandings. Lost card protection with Limited Liability. 

A powerful package of benefits pioneered in India by 
Citibank, the world's largest issuer of credit cards. 

When' leadership means keeping the customer ahead. 


The most powerful cards in the world. 



CmBAN<CfCARDS 


The Best Way To Pay 

DINERS CLUB MEMBERS ARE OFFERED CITIBANK VISA 
AND CITIBANK MASTERCARD AT SPECUL RATES. 

Account with CIlibaiik not icquiied. 

' Service cluuRNippIkable will be intmutcd from tim to tune 

IteiMMlnloiiiialion,ctOiMatBainbty2874SO,Olailti29-2(IQ2. Della 1714SS2 or Madras 86-7755 OrcaB Travel House Service Centers at 

Bum^BMIMD. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


HEART TO 

HEART 


Prime Minister Narasimlia Rcio ’s visit to Nepal 
firms up the ties between the two countries 

T hey laid out the red carpel and resources and flooding the market w 
waved black Hags lor Prune Indian goods. 

Minisier P V Narasimha Rao But neither Rao nor his Ncpalc 
as he aiTivcd in Kailiniandu on coimlerpart, Girija Prasad Koirala, to 
a ihree-dav v isii to Nepal on P) notice of this aberration and pledged 



T hey laid out the red carpel and 
waved black Hags lor Prime 
Mmisier P V Narasirnha Rao 
as he arrived in Kailimandu on 
a three-day visii to Nepal on P) 
October. At the oKicial level, Rao was 
greeted with waiinth, feted with promi¬ 
ses of improved bilateral relations and 
made to return with the beliel that Indi¬ 
a’s northern neighbour harboured only 
goodwill for the sulKonlmenl's Big 
Brother. 

On the streets, however, the mood 
wasn’t as uniformly gratitymg The 
, memories of a recent acrimonious past 
were revived, as bands ol Maoists wav¬ 
ed black flags in protest while Rao’s 
motorcade passed through the otherwise 
serene streets i)f Kathmandu The com¬ 
munists still sec India as a bully and feel 
that It has been exploiting Nepalese 


resources and flooding the market with 
Indian goods. 

But neither Rao nor his Nepalese 
coimlerpart, Girija Prasad Koirala, took 
notice of this aberration and pledged to 
scale new heights in Indo-Ncpalese rela¬ 
tions. Indeed, the perceptions of the two 
countries appeared to have undergone a 
seachange. Today, a greater understand¬ 
ing of each other’s compulsions has 
replaced the gnawing suspicion that 
underlined the relationship two and a 
half years ago. 

In 1989, India’s imperious ways had 
provoked bitter anti-Indian sentiments 
m the Himalayan kingdom. India had 
pressed for a unified trade and transit 
treaty and refused to renew them separa¬ 
tely after they expired. The result: the 
landlocked country was plunged into 
acute economic hardship, and the rage 



against India spilled over on to the 
streets. 

However, the healing touch was appli¬ 
ed by V.P. Singh’s Janata Dal govern¬ 
ment, which tried to soothe the raw ner¬ 
ves by undoing all that the previous 
Rajiv Gandhi government had done. But 
the real turning point came when the 



COMMON GROUNDS ■ \i( ii'y t>l nmliidl iiilcrc.si hetw een linlia (iiul iXc/uil 


N arasimha Rao’s first visit to 
KathiTiandu as the Prime Mit 


I^KathiTiandu as the Prime Mini¬ 
ster was not merely a goodwill mis¬ 
sion, but involved a number of com¬ 
mercial, technological and cultural 
commitments. They were: 

TMOEMIDCOMMEIICE 


The principal thrust of the talks on 
trade and commerce between the two 
eouiitric|^5ir<|i$ to boost Nepalese 
exports ID j^ta. 

A sighifi^t change fronuhe 
existing is the Vision to 
include t^ ^ of Nepalese labour 


in finished gobds. Normally, goods 
exported, to India from needed 
tohhve at kASt 55 percent imligen- 
ous content, but the vnhie of latour 
was excluded. However, the new 
policy wiil jinduce the percentage of 
Nepsl^ content toiust oyer SO 
incliuimg thp cost of labour. 

. Moin^r.festfictionswjlibelift- 
ed on the moyemein of Nepxlese 
yebidies ^jaiidltp'moirdtlr to facilita-^: 
to Nepidese exports. The standby cre> 
dit o^eredto m Nqialese govern¬ 
ment will also be increased from the 
existing Rs'SS croie to Rs 50 crore in 
Indian currency. 


WATER RESOURCES 


This round of talks picked up from 
where it was left off by G.P. Koiraia 
during his visit to India in December 
last. From alarge basket of hydel pro¬ 
jects in Nepal, it was decided that the 
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Nepali Congress, in tandem with the 
country’s powerful communist parties, 
launched a movement for democracy to 
end the rule of monarchy. 

And, India backed the movement, not 
officially though, winning over the 
Nepalese in the process. Although at the 
governmentkvel India pursued the poli¬ 


cy of not interfering in the internal 
affairs of Nepal, Indian political parties, 
the Congress and the Janata Dal alike, 
lent the movement unequivocal support. 
Chandra Shekhar’s impassioned speech 
at the Nepali Congress' conference in 
January 1990 is still remembered by 
many for its fiery, egalitarian message. 


RaoandKoirala 
pledged to scale new 
heights in 
Indo*Nepaiese 
relations. What has 
helped matters more is 
that the present 
Nepalese leadership’s 
detenm’nedbidto 
breakaway 
from the Chinese orbit 
and remain 
equidistant from both 
itsnortherqand 
southern neighbours 


S o when deiiMKracy was restored in 
Nepal (the country had come under 
popular rule lor a brief while in the early 
Sixties) and the Nepali Congress came 
to power, a newfound friendship wash¬ 
ed away the old antagonism. 

In February this year, G.P. Koirala’s 
visit to New Delhi had set the pace of 


Pancheswar and the Budhi-Gandoki 
. would be taken on by India and in a 
time-bound manner. 

Apart from coof^rating on hydel 
project!), the tWbtudbs alto tmreed to 
improve fltwd pmt'entioji .sememe-s. 
Morestgntflctotb'i agreed. 

■to look into the private 

paiticipatitm in '^ae,ai^< „, ’ ^ 


first Nepalese Prime Minister: the 
construction of a newlUdg'of the Bir 
Hospital in Kathmandu: the Wilding 
of 17 bridges in the western, part of 
theKohalpuV-Miihakah.seeik>)aofs 



the Mahendra JRajmarg to improve 
communicaticmIxtweentheweWm. 
' and the fiv-westeti) regioas of the 
countiy:imd thesettingupof a telWb'^ 
one exchange in Rangeli. 

awmioHMiaeuiiimM; 


Rao and. Koitala together inaugu- 
rated,ihe Bisheswar IVasad Koirala 
India-Nepal Foundation. The body, 
ftuided on an equal.basis (each side 
. sanctioning Rt Icrore). isgeattdto, 

> promote academic, cultural andtoeh* 
‘.imipgieal exchanges.. . ‘ 
















rapprochement, and Rao’s visit came 
soon enough. Obviously, Nepal has 
moved high up in India's regional prion- 
ties as a commonality of perceptions has 
rinally emerged. What has helped mat¬ 
ters more is that the present Nepalese 
leadership’s determined bid to break 
away from the Chinese orbit and remain 
equidistant from both its northern and 
southern neighbours. And, India wants 
to make the best of the situation, given 
its critical lies with Pakistan and the not- 
so-comforting relationships with 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. 

Besides the obvious advantage of hav¬ 
ing a friendly neighbour on the flanks, 
there was a more pressing reason for 
improving relations. While the usual 
aspects of trade and commerce dominat¬ 
ed the talks, the Indian delegation, com¬ 
prising the minister of state for external 
affairs R.L. Bhatia and foreign secretary 
).N. Dixit among others, stressed the 
need for greater cooperation between 
the two countries in countering 
terrorism. 

"We have to work very closely toge¬ 
ther to tackle the rising menace of terro¬ 
rism," said Prime Minister Rao, 
"because Indian citizens can travel free¬ 
ly into Nepal and it becomes very easy 
for terrorists to escape into this country." 

Ever since the security forces spread^ 
the dragnet in Punjab and managed to 
seal the state’s border, with Pakistan, the 
militants have farmed out into neighbou¬ 
ring areas end are striking at will. One of 


Indian political parties, the 
Congress and the Janata Dal 
alike, lent unequivocal support 
to the Nepali Congress’ 
movement for democracy 
(above) to end the rule of 
monarchy. And, Chandra 
Shekhar’s impassioned speech 
on that occasion is stOI 
remembered by many for its 
fiery, egalitarian message 



the most affected regions outside Punjao 
is the Terai, which has become a safe 
haven for the extremists, who find an 
easy and secure retreat across the bor¬ 
der. But how these terrorist crossings 
can be prevented remains unclear,as 
long as the border is open and there is 
free movement of people between the 
two states. 

H owever, for the Nepalese side, eco¬ 
nomic issues were of greatef inter¬ 
est. Given the country’s woeful econo¬ 
mic condition, it sought Indian help to 
better its position. In fact, the winds of 
liberalisation sweeping India have rais¬ 
ed hopes in Nepal also. "India’s new libe¬ 
ral policies will benefit Nepal to enhan¬ 
ce its exports to India," said Koirala, hop¬ 
ing that the Indian market will prove 
receptive. 

But again the unanswered question is: 
what will Nepal expi^rt? This Hindu 
kingdom with a population of two crore, 
has no industry worth the name and eve¬ 
rything— from toothbru.shes to limousi¬ 
nes — are imported. Arid the bulk of it 
from India. 

However, analysts say that Nepal 
believes in a long-term approach. It 
hopes to attract private Indian invest¬ 
ment in the joint sector to boost indigen¬ 
ous production and generate employ¬ 
ment opportunities. And, the Indian 
side, on its part, is ready to help out. Rao 
has promised to simplify trade regula¬ 
tions to ea.se Nepal’s adverse balance of 
payments position. 

On one point, however, the two sides 
failed to concur: Bhutanese refugees. 
The Royal Government of Bhutan has 
been evicting settled Nepalis in that 
country on the plea that they are involv¬ 
ed in subversive activities. The refugees 
have taken shelter in the border districts 
of Nepal, and their number is increasing 
daily. 

Nepal wanted India to intercede on its 
behalf and exercise its influence over 
Bhutan. But it was a sensitive area 
which India wished to avoid. The pro¬ 
blem was really for Nepal and Bhutan to 
solve bilaterally, it reasoned, thus opting 
to stay out of the picture. 

The rest amounted to homilies. What 
came up time and again was the histori¬ 
cal closeness of the two c^ntnes and 
even the familial ties the ^o peoples 
have shared for centuries. Indeed, India 
and Nepal might be part of the same 
family, but it was clear during Rao’s> 
visit who the Big Brother was. • 
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Reforms 
begin at 
home 

The Janata Dal tries a revamp by 
reserving party posts 


T he signals may be confusing 
but the message is clear. The 
Janata Dal can't make up its 
mind on the Mandal Com¬ 
mission report but it doesn't 
want to lose out on backward votes. 
Grappling with an identity ensis, the par¬ 
ty has been taking one contradictory 
stand after another on a see-saw ride to 
firming up its piibbc image. As it turned 
oui» that only meant to "de-Mandalise" 
one month and "Mandalise" the next. 

Barely a month ago, senior Dal 
leaders had decided to "dc-Mandalise” 
the party by fcxrussing on "other press¬ 
ing political issues". However, during 
the two-day national executive meeting 


I in Delhi last week, the party did a rever¬ 
se on Its earlier decision by amending its 
constitution to reserve 60 per cent of all 
party posts for the backward castes, 
minorities, Scheduled Castes and 
women. 

Confusing as that may lend to sound, 
the decision to reserve 60 per cent of par¬ 
ty posts was a first for any contemporary 
political party More important, it mark¬ 
ed the tacit acknowledgment that "social 
justice" would remain the Dal’s main 
plank. It would continue to serve as the 
party's major selling proposition for 
attracting more people to its ranks. 

But the amendment had been coming. 
In his speech at the party’s Puri conven¬ 



tion early last year. Dal supremo V.P. 
Singh had made similar suggestions. 
Immediately afterwards, a committee 
chaired by former Karnataka chief mini¬ 
ster Ramakrishna Hcgdc formally ratifi¬ 
ed the decision in a report. If the formal 
announcement took more than a year, it 
only reflects the state of affairs within 


Do the right thing 


The CPI may come in with some reforms of its own 


S everal changes are in the offing in 
the Communist Party of India 
(CPI). Changes first suggested in the 
party congress in Hyderabad in April 
1992 will be formalised at the organi- 
.sational conference in Trichur in 
January next. 

Like the Janata Dal, one of the 
major amendments to the CPI consti¬ 
tution will be to give "adequate repre¬ 
sentation in the leading party bodies 
to scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, 
women minorities." However, 
unlike thCJfanata Dal no specific tar¬ 
get has bc^ set for ensuring "adequa¬ 
te representation." 

According to a party spokesper¬ 


son, the decision was prompted by 
the belief that the party .should reflect 
"social composition". But this view 
— that more cadres from the ST/SC, 
minorities and women should be 
placed at "appropriate levels" — was 
tempered by the understanding that it 
could not be done mechanically by 
first fixing a target for representa¬ 
tion. "It should be a dialectical pro¬ 
cess," the official said, clarifying that 
there was unanimity in the party 
about it. Only the logistics had to be 
worked out. And that would be done 
in Trichur. 

Besides amending the constitution 
to provide representation, the Tri¬ 


chur conference will also consider 
other crucial proposals which had 
been pending since the Hyderabad 
congress. These include: 















File pictura of the Janata Dal: top heavy 

ihc pally i 

In fact, Ihc Hcgdc commitlec report 
was almost forgotten According lO I 
some Dai office bearers, the parly head I 
quarters did not possess even a single j 
copy of the report A lone copy was hasli - < 

ly obtained from Hegde's office in New i 


Delhi after the announcement • 

"I was asked to give my rep<irt within 
two weeks, 1 gave it within 10 days. But 
that was all forgotten in the months 
after," laments Hegde. Though not pani- 
cularly known for his pro-Mandal affini¬ 
ties, the former Karnataka chief minister 


feels that the amendment was necessary 
to provide additional opportunities for 
the deprived sections within the party 
apparatus. "You don't just give them 
equal opportunities because these sec¬ 
tions are already handicapped. You’ll 
only disable them further." 

Others Dal leaders seem to agree. 
Ram Vilas Pas wan, a staunch Man- 
dalitc, explains: "All power stems from 
political parties. Weaker sections don't 
have anything but a token share here and 
there ... one Scheduled Caste office bea¬ 
rer somewhere in the horizon." Adding, 
"The weaker sections will grow with the 
ranks. They will get their share in power 
as a matter of course." 

The high profile backward-class 
leader felt that the amendment was 
necessary to ensure that no future party 
president could violate the code. Most 
leaders in the party feel that the move to 
reserve posts was the first step toward.s a 
casicicss political set up: when all castes 
arc represented in decision-making 
bodies, there will be no upper-caste 
hegemony. 

But while a large section of the Dal , 
leadership is busy extracting mileage 
out of the fact that they were the first par¬ 
ty to make such a move, not every party 
member seems to think it would bring in 
any long term gains. Political observers 
feel that even if the party manages to par¬ 
tly salvage its image in the northern sla¬ 
tes, reserving posts would fail to cut icc 


• Changing of present ihrcc-tier 
structure \o a iwo-licr one. 

A CPI rally in Calcutta: winds 



• Restricting the tenure of party 
leaders to two lenns. 

• Increasing the intervals between 
parly congresses (now held once in 
three years) and state congresses so 
as to give more time to implement 
decisions. 

• Flection hy secret ballot to leading 
bodies 

As the CPI secs it, the constitution 
IS the disciplinary apparatus. And, 
amendments to the constitution will 
be the first step towards reconstruct¬ 
ing the party to cope with the 
changes in a post USSR scenario. 

tpdeed, it is time the communist 
parties in India did some rethinking 
about the their class compositions. 
Although the movement is six 
decades old, the communists parties, 


which fancy themselves to be the 
vanguards of the proletariat, have 
remained impreganable middle- 
class bastions. 

The workers, whose party they 
theoretically are, find no place in the 
decision-making organs. As for the 
farmers, their presence in the eche¬ 
lons of communist power is even 
more insignificant. But people of 
kulak origin (.supposedly declassed 
by years of grass-root work) man 
vital posts. 

The CPI, for its part, is rethinking 
these issues. The attempt to reserve 
post for the backward classes, which 
form the bulk of the countries work¬ 
force, is a tacit admission of the fact 
that for 60 years the communist expe¬ 
riment in India has remained a upper- 
class/upper-caste exercise. And 
now, it would like to make a consci¬ 
ous effort to change all that. • 
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in the south. "We have been having reser¬ 
vations in the south for the last six 
decades. It is unlikely to impress our sup¬ 
porters," said a leader from Karnataka. 

And ironically enough. Hegde, the 
man who had initially recommended it, 
sees another difficulty. According to 
him, blanket implementation of the 60 
per cent rule may bring its own share of 
problems. "The four categories do repre¬ 
sent 60 per cent pf our society, so one 
can accept it in terms of s(x:ial justice. 
But how will you achieve this unless 
you have more than 60 per cent member¬ 
ship from these communities," he argues. 

The malaise, disgruntled members 
feel, is deeper. What is needed is an urg¬ 
ent revamping of the parly organisation. 
Though it IS four years since the party 
was formed, many district committees 
are yet to be elected In Varanasi for 
instance, there has not been even one par¬ 
ty workers’ meeting. 

Moreover, the party needs some 
streamlining. That would mean reactiva¬ 
ting its lower ranks while trimming 
down Its top rungs. The party constitu¬ 
tion. for in.stance, specifies that the natio¬ 
nal executive should not have more than 


While a large number of Dal 
leaders are Dying to exDact 
political mileage from the 
fact that theirs was the 
first party with the reforms, 
there is scepticism over its 
long term gains. Political 
observers feel that the 
reservations would not cut 
ice in the south 


45 members; it has 180. Till recently, 
according to one o^’'’’ciai, the Uttar 
Pradesh Janata Dal unit had 20 vice- 
presidents, 50 secretaries, and about 150 
people in its executive committee. 

A number of similar structural refor¬ 
ms had been suggested by the Hegde 
committee. In its present state, some 
leaders feel the pany machinery should 
be made more efficient. "Compactness 
is essential," says Hegde. Accordingly, 
one of the suggested reforms is a three- 


tier system, consisting of a national exe¬ 
cutive which would also function as the 
political affairs committee, and a secreta¬ 
riat comprising 25 persons which would 
meet at least once a month. The national 
executive would meet once in three 
months to take st(K*k of party affairs and 
a national plenary which would meet 
once a year. 

But structural reforms have been put 
in the cold storage, at least for the time 
being. And reservations arc back on the 
agenda. "This can give thfe wrong 
impression to our workers: that the parly 
bosses are resorting to mere political 
gimmicry," says one disgruntled Dal dis¬ 
senter who wishes annonimily. 

And gimmicks is the last thing the par¬ 
ly can bank on now. Elections within the 
party arc long overdue. These have been 
scheduled for early next year. Party bos¬ 
ses would have to ensure that these elec¬ 
tions arc not postponed. Besides, the 
leadership may have to bring about 
some more structural adjustments. The 
sagging Janata Dal probably needs 
much more than face lifts and cosmetic 
therapy. • 
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Qety 80t and 

Finallyf the Indian embassy starts functioning under Ray 


Foieign policy is play¬ 
ing only a maiginal 
role in the American 
presidential election 
in which the bleak 
slate of the economy 
is understandably the 
real issue, now heavi¬ 
ly underscored by Ross Perot's famous 
re-entry into the electoral arena. So 
much so that the former secretary of 
state, James Baker, has left his bailiwick 
and become the boss of Bush’s re- 
election campaign without anyone in the 
state department or even Washington’s 
gargantuan diplomatic community feel¬ 
ing the difference. At Foggy Bottom, 
only routine work is being done. So why 
write about it? 

Only because something of more tha.i 
a little interest to us has taken place 
there. For well over two months, a full- 
fledged Bureau of South Asia has been 
in business which is quite a change. 
From the time of creation (to wit, IS 
August, 1947) until only the other day, 
in the state department’s scheme of 
things, the Indian subcontinent was but 
a part of the Bureau of Near East and 
South Asia, covering the colossal arc 
from Rabat to Dhaka and Damascus to 
Colombo. 

The bifurcation has come about as a 
result of the untiring efforts of just one 
man, Stephen Solane, then chairman of 
the foreign relations committee of the 
House of Representatives and a good 
friend of India, and despite suong oppo¬ 
sition from the state department 
bureaucracy. Ironically, the "Swth Asi¬ 
ans” in the department are quite happy 
now on having got a kingdom of their 
own while poor Solarz has lost his seat 
in the House because of the lO-yeariy 
re^marcation of the electoral districts 
which, like the delimitation of consti¬ 
tuencies back home, can be an occasion : 
for a great deal of genynuindering. As it 
hqiip^ a winning ct^idaie in the dis¬ 
trict next to Solarz’s sdiolished consti- 
tneikT^ has died. With luck, Solarz 
should be back in die House bpcause of 


this vacancy. 

It would be tempting to chide the state 
department professionals for opposing 
tooth and nail the creation of a separate 
bureau for South Asia, a region which 
accounts fora Hfthof the world’s pqxila- 
tion and quite a bit of its troubles. But 
the opponents of the proposed change 
had a reason. They knew that South Asia 
by itself had very low priority in Ameri¬ 
ca’s scheme of things and that its posi¬ 
tion had got even lower after the end of 
the Soviet military presence in 
Afghanistan. 


They argued therefore that an assist¬ 
ant secretary of state dealing with both 
the Middle ^t and South Asia had a bet¬ 
ter chance of bringing South Asian pro¬ 
blems to the attention of the secretaty of 
state and even the President than an 
assistant secretary of st^ in charge only 
of the South Asian r^ion. How will 
those in charge of South Asia alone now 
chan^ the situation remains to b^ seen. 
For ^ present, however, it is a moot 
quesdon whethw anybody is really in 
charge of South Asia. 

This, bizarre sttuatkm has arisen 


because James P. Covey, named as the 
first assistant secretary for South Asia, is 
in professional limbo. 

When I pointed out to agood friend in 
the American foreign policy establish¬ 
ment that this was not a satisfactory slide 
of affairs, he shot back: "Why tto you 
say so? I^’t you know that .we even 
have an acting secretary of state and 
sundry others who are acting in various 
capacities?" 

He then fell silent fora while, looking 
at me quizzically and adeed: "I say, tf 
your embassy in Washington can fiuic- 


tion without any ambassador, why can’t 
the South Asia bureau work under an act¬ 
ing assistant secretary?" 

This was before private word had 
reached here (officii confirmation is 
still lacking at the time of writing, but 1 
hope an official announcement will be 
made before these lines appear in print) 
that Siddhartha Shankar Ray is at last 
being sent as ambassador to the tJS. 
With his stature, vast political experien¬ 
ce and social graces, he should do rather 
well in a chdlenging assignmem at a 
ratherdifficulttime. • 
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SIEMENS 


How to ensure that you don’t Jose 
contact with electricity. 


The Siemens SICONT range of 
controlgear have double-break 
parallel bridge contacts and finger 
touch proof SIGU7® termination 
technique. Introduced for the first 
time in India, double-break parallel 
bridge contacts ensure not just 
100% contact reliability and energy 
saving but also dependability in low 
currents and voltages. In other 
words, electronic compatibility. 

The unique SIGUT® termination in 
SICONT controlgear saves as much 
as 50% of connection time and also 
provides ‘back-of-hand-safety’ to 
operators. With SICONT controlgear, 
contact failures and resulting 
accidents are totally eliminated. 



Siemens range of standard products 
also includes dependable and 
efficient motors, each incorporating 
the latest technology. Innovation is a 
rule rather than an exception in every 
field. Whether it is power generation 
and distribution, factory automation, 
medical equipment, 
telecommunications, railway 
signalling or information systems. 

A strong emphasis on R&D and 
modern manufacturing units as well 
as a constant yearning for perfection 
makes this possible. 

As the leader in electrical and 
electronics engineering for over 
120 years, Siemens India believes in 
placing the customers first. And in 
keeping them up to date with the 
latest in technology. 


Siemens Ltd. P. O. Box 6597 
Bombay-400 018. 


Siemens. 

Where international technology 
meets human needs. 
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The wily 
Brahmin 

Jagannath Mishra: the man 
for all seasons 

H e never looks you in the eye. But he is not the* 
least embarrassed by the squint that he was 
bom with. "In fact,” he jokes, 1 have turned 
this physical deformity into an advantage. 
My rivals never know which way I am 

looking.” 

Ind^, it requires quite scmte skill to stay afloat in the 
quicksand of Bihar politics, and Jagannath Mishra has 
mastered the statecraft of a Machiavelli to survive two 
decades of ups and downs. In a stale where even chief mini¬ 
sters have h^ to leave even before they could settle down, 
this portly Congress politician has always managed to 
remain uii^ the aic)i^ts. 

No wonder, there was quite a flutter in Patna and New 
■Delhi when Jagannath Mishra flew down to the capital to 
.sifynit his resignation from the post of the Bihar Pradesh 
Congress Committee (BPCC) chief on IS October. He 
was ^so the leader of the Congress Legislature Party (CLP- 
1) in the state Assembly and felt he was holding a post loo 
many. 

But the desire to give up onp was not pure magnanimity. 
At present the Congressfl) is in a shambles in Bihar and 
being its chief is no big deal. The CLPfl) post is where the 
clout lies. 

IN FACT, Jagannath Mishra has been the shrewdest of all 
Congressmen in the state. He entered Jhe big league in 
1968 by joining the Bihar Legislative Council as an Inde¬ 
pendent from Muzaffarpur. The very next year, however, 
Mishra got his second big break. 

Deep fissures had developed within the Congress with 
the Syndicate giving a tough time to Mrs Gandhi. Elec¬ 
tions were'announc^ for the President of India, and on 
this issue the split was complete. Mrs Gandhi announced 
her support fw V.V. Giri, while the Syndicate put up San- 
jeeva Reddy. 

In Bihar, L.N. Mishra, the elder brother of Jagannath 
Mishra. ensured that the state Congressmen throw in their 
lot with Mrs Gandhi, enabling Giri to win. Jagannath Mis¬ 
hra, who acted as his brother’s political manager, had per¬ 
formed astutely and caught Mrs Gandhi’srattention. Since 
then he never looked back. 

In l972.dieyoung^MishraenteredtheBiharAssemb- 
ly for the flrst time by winning from Jhanjharpur and beca¬ 
me the minister for cbopeialion and power in Kedar Ran- 
dey’s Cabinet. But misfortune struck the family in 1974 
when L.N. Mishra was killed in a mysterious bond) blast. 
Hpwever.Mishn took overthe reins ofBiharin 1975 as its 


youngest chief minisier at the age (rf 38. 

But he did not last long. The Emergency took its toli as 
the Congress was routed throughout the country and tte 
Janata Party was swept to power in 1977. Mishra used diis 
period to move closer to the GaiKDiis. With the revivtd of 
Congress’ fortunes in 1980, he was bock in die reckoidng. 
He became the diief minister of Bihar for the second time. 

Howevo- with Rajiv Gandhi’s rise in Congress politics. 
Mishra had to go before his term was out. Rtyiv saw him as 
an old guard—a powo* broker as he would call the likes of 
Mishra. Clearly, Mishra did not fit in to the young and 
upcmn'ng leader’s scheme of things and had to-quit under 
pressure ihom the high command at theend of Nov^ber 
1983. 

But for Mishra being out rtf’ power did not mean being 
powerless. The ousted chief minister, smarting from the 
humiliation meted out to him by the Cenbe, ma^ life mis¬ 
erable for his three successors—Chandra Shekhar Singh, 
Bindeshwari Dubey and Bhagwat Jha Azad. The Centre 
realised diat it was indeed difficult to keep Mishra under a 
leash. 

TNE COIMMESS high command got the message loud 
and clear. In Bihar, Mishra was the kingmaker if not the 
king. His reprated complaints against Bindeshwari Dubey 
could not ignored, so Bhagwat Jha Azad replaced 
Dubey. 


■ndeetf, K raqulFM quite some 
sMIl to afloat In the 

qaldwandof Blliarpolltica, and 
Jagannath Mlahra has niaaterod 
the statecraft of a Machlavolll to 
survivo two docados of ups and 



While Azad was settling down, Midira struck upon the 
brilliant idea of launching a Jan jagaran (mass aw^ning 
campaign) throughout the sute to alleviate the conditions 
of die poor. This movement finally culminated in the for¬ 
mation of iheBihar Jan Vikas Manchon3December, 1988. 

This move caught his opponents totally off-guard. As 
the wily Mishra went round building bridges with the 
poor, his popularity sored. Slogans such as Jagannaih ek 
aandhi hai, Bihar Id Gandhi hai (Jagannath is a storm, he 
is the GamM of Bihar) were being voiced increasingly. 

The response unnerved the state Congress leaders, who 
feared that this was the flrst step on the part of Mishra to 
branch out on his own. Finally, the high command conced- 
eddefeat. 

But this was election year. Mishra had been rbhabilitat- 
ed a trifle too late. Coitgiess lost the state in 1990.andMis- 
hra was Mamed for the party’s de^le. 

But that was two years ago. Today, Midua is back at the 
helm ofaffairs in Patna as theCLPchwf wieWing conside¬ 
rable clout. No matter happcfis at theelectioh to the 
Stale PCC chief s post, one thing is certain: Bihar will see a 
lot more rtf’Dr Mishra, as he always has afew aces up his 
sleeve.* 
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In Ladakh, the first-ever coronation of a king 
since India became independent 
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The ancient Buddhist 
kingdom of Ladakh may 
have lost its 
independence centuries 
ago, but last weekend, 
when the mountain state 
held the coronation of its 
3Bth king, now a traditional figure rather than 
a political head of state, it was like walking 
back in time as the ceremonies involved 
traditidns stretching back centuries that have 
made Ladakh such a special place. 

With Tibet out of bounds, the Ladakhi 











capital Leh is the closest ygu can 
come to Shangri-la. Eleven thousand 
five hundred feet above sea-level and 
. cut off by rugged mountains, this 
'' Himalayan valley exists in a virtual lime 
warp. 

To the outside world, Ladakh is 
y- renowned for its ancient Buddhist 
monasteries, exotic Yaks and volumin¬ 
ous Yurt tents. But, last weekend, 
Ladakh witnessed a new spectacle, a 
onoe-in-a-life-timc event, the corona¬ 
tion of its king. 

. It was at Stok Palace, the summer rest- 
denoe of the Namgyal dynasty that 
Jigme Wangchuk Namgyad ascended 
the throne which has been in his fami¬ 
ly’s possession since 1527. What follow- 
^wasaoeiii^lion as chaotic and crow- 
dedasitwas|i|lof6i»tA<MRieandcolour. 

The day n^gan with die ritual airival 
of Rimpoche, the head priest He was 
greeted hi LntlnkM style with white scar¬ 


ves and then escorted inside the 
200-year-old palace for tea and a bowl 
of noodles. Meanwhile outside, dancers 
performed for the guests, whilst the lad¬ 
ies of the royal family sat privately sipp¬ 
ing Yak butter tea. 

T hen, at an aus|Hcious hour, with the 
crowds squeezing into the palace’s 
small wooden rooms, the new king, his 
queen and his mother pushed their way 
into the throne room. At once Buddhist 
chants filled the air. The ceremonies 
were brief, the select audience excitable 
but the momoa the king was crowned' 
was still unmistakaUe. 

Made of Giinese silk and encrusted 
with ornaments of gold, blue lapiz and 
pink coral, this crown is a symbol of 
Ladakh’s unique identic. It was'an occa¬ 
sion that filled young King Jigme, only 
26, wilhemotioo; "If the people give,roe 
their Uessings and if Ih^ jKe.vritli iiiie; 


I’ll definitely do something for the 
people of Ladakh." 

Ilie coronation over, it was time for 
feasting, drinking and dancing. First, 
there was lunch for die king’s subjects, 
where the high point was the traditional 
danetng — slow imd rhythmic like a 
Buddhist trance. After nig^fall came 
the grand coronation dinner. The king 
arrived in procession and this time his 
5,000guests included all the local digni- 
loties. He gaw them rice beer by the 
bucketful; tey showered him with pres¬ 
ents often carried in chests. 

In today’s India, King Jigme may not 
count for much but in Ladakh, where 
time can often stand stiU. he symbolises 
a wdrld which for flte rest of us only 
exists in dreams and tates of romantic 
diiyaby. • 
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PROMISES 
TO KEEP 

Can the fiiumce minister really 
deliver on the elainis he made 
last Year'/ 



"There is no such thing as a free lunch. The 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) is, 
after all, a bank. Why should it lend if it is 
not sure of recovering what it lends? And 
you must recognise that the process of 
structural change without the IMF loan 
will be a far more painful process ." 

Finance minister Manmohan Singh in 
July 1991 


ndia began its experiment with this truth in the summer of 199 L After years 
of reckless populism, it turned out that the only way to play by the rules was 
to have them thrust upon us. With inflation soaring to 16 per cent, foreign 
exchange reserves sinking to Rs 2,500 crore — barely enough to pay for 
two weeks’ imports — and the counUy on the point of being declared a 
defaulter, the economy seemed to be floundering before the exercise in liberalisa¬ 
tion began over a year back. Borrowing from the IMF—and the embracing of a 
free-market economy in return—became the only way out. 

That set the economy on an irreversible coufse. A phased programme, aimed at 
shifting it from a high-cost, low-production gear to a low-cost, high-production 
one, began with much fanfare. The progress of the reforms was to be 
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monitored by the IMF, to which the 
.government was answerable for its 
every move. ”It will take us iwo-threc 
years to build a vibrant, dynamic econo¬ 
my,’* Singh had predicted, shortly after 
being appointed Tinance minister. 

How has the government fared so far? 

Eighteen months later, the pace of the 
reforms is still excruciatingly slow. 
Singh has been boasting about the resul¬ 
ts, but there is a catch in each case. 

• Singh had told the IMF that he would 
bring inflation down to six per cent by 
the end of the fiscal year 1992-93. From 
17 per cent in August 1991, it has fallen 
to nine percent. Singh now says he will 
contain it at eight per cent — which 
seems quite unlikely. 

• Money supply has grown at the rate of 
7.5 percent till September 1992, which, 
in annualised terms, is double the 10.4 
percent target committed to the IMF. 

• Foreign exchange reserves have gone 
up from a billion dollars in July 1991 to 
six billion dollars now, although most of 
it is borrowed money. 

• Foreign investment approvals amount¬ 
ed to a total of 1.4 billion dollars, a sharp 
increase over the previous years. But 
these are approved projects which will 
take three years to materialise. 


• In the first five months of the current 
financial year, exports in US dollar 
terms have risen by only 4.6 per cent. 
But that does not deter the government 
from painting a rosy picture. The figure 
for August, a handout says, shows an 
increase of 15.9 per cent over the previ¬ 
ous year. But the question remains: can 
it be sustained? 

• The fiscal deficit has been cut from 8.5 
per cent of the gross domestic product 
(GDP) to six per cent of the GDP. But 
this has been done by curtailing plan 
expenditure rather than non-plan expen¬ 
diture — a soft option that is politically 
convenient but economically damaging. 

I f Prof. Charan Wadhwa of the Centre 
for Policy Research is to be believed, 
the government is yet to be motivated by 
the considerations of economic logic 
and efficiency. He points out: "The 
reduction of the fiscal deficit by sacrific¬ 
ing plan expenditure shows that the 
government has played a political 
game." The logic is simple. A decision 
to shelve a power plant or road construc¬ 
tion project doesn’t directly hurt anybo¬ 
dy; but it does hurt some when you tell 
them to spend less or go without dear¬ 
ness allowance (DA). 

These are hard decisions. But aren’t 
hard decisions what free-market refor¬ 
ms are all about? 


Before he came 
to power 
Narasimha Rao 
had felt that the 
recipe for 
economic 
liberalisation, as 
vas to be found 
in the Congress 
party’s election 
manifesto, was 
unrealisabie 
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Inflation 

Although the rate of 
inflexion is still a single 
,j digit, just under ten per 
^nt, it is nowhere near the 
promised six 


Expenditure 

Despite the austerity drive 
undertaken by the 
government, there is no 
visible cut in wasteful 
government spending 


ExH Policy 

This crucial area, which is 
the flip side of economic 
restructuring^has been 
conveniently ignored 
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Wadhwa predicts: ”I can’t sec infla¬ 
tion being contained below 9-10 per 
cent by the end of this fiscal year." He 
goes on to add, "The finance minister 
told the IMF he would bring down infla¬ 
tion to six per cent when he knew that for 
the last 20 years, we have had a rale of 
7.5 per cent. Either he was unwise or try¬ 
ing to fool people.” 

"Now he says he will keep it to eight 
per cent for the rest of this year. This is 
unrealistic again, considering inflation 
was 12.5 per cent last year," emphasises 
Wadhwa. The economist argues that the 
government ought to be thankful to the 
gods for a good harvest, but the converti¬ 
bility of the rupee, if it comes through, 
will push up prices. 

Finance minister Manmohan Singh’s 
worst fault was to have raised expecta¬ 
tions to an unrealistic level. After gradua¬ 
ting from the bureaucracy to politics, he 
fell victim to the habit of making false 
promises — a streak that has run in the 
Congress for decades. 

Consider the story of how the parly’s 
manifesto was drawn up in 1991. P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, then a member of the 
manifesto committee, felt that the recipe 
for economic liberalisation, prepared 
hastily by a group of technocrats to give 
the party its economic plank, was 
unrealisable. He told Rajiv Gandhi as 
much. To which the party president 
replied: "Narasimha Raoji, several 



There has been a surge in 
imports as a result of a cut 
in the impdrt duty of 
various items 



The job market has shown 
no signs of expanding, 
despite the reforms. 
Unemployment remains 
staggeringly high 
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people who ought to know their busi¬ 
ness have done a loi of work in drafting 
this manifesto. I agree that it is a revolu¬ 
tionary sort of document for a mani¬ 
festo. But now there is no lime to draw 
up another. 1 suggest you leave the draft¬ 
ing to us and okay the Tinal draft when it 
comes to you." 

Is Prime Minister Rao still reluctantly 
presiding over the globalisation of the 
Indian economy? His firmness about get¬ 
ting to the bottom of the Rs 3,5(X)-crore 
securities scandal and his differences 
with Manmohan Singh on the effect of 
the scam on the liberalisation process 
would seem to fall in place with his mis¬ 
givings about opening up the economy 
in haste. 

Now, more than ever, there are signs 
that the liberalisation process is slacken¬ 
ing and that the economy might come in 
for rough weather. The bureaucracy con¬ 
tinues to maintain its jealous strangle¬ 
hold. The inflationary pressures persist. 
Exports and foreign investment — 
which were meant to help the country 
repay its foreign debts (now 70 billion 
dollars) — remain abysmally low. And 
the country is headed for another pay¬ 
ments crisis in 1994, when it will have to 
start coughing up to the IMF. Even a 15 
per cent dollar export growth rale may 
not be enough for that. 

B ut for ever) Cassandra, there is a 
patient pragmatist who puts as 
much in store by intentions as achieve¬ 
ments. The argument is that meeting the 
targets of the liberalisation programme 
will need strong political will. 

Consider the conditionalities placed 
by the IMF in exchange for the promised 
7.2 billion dollar loan we can draw on: 
culling down government deficits by 
reducing expenditure, especially subsid¬ 
ies on fertiliser and power; abolition of 
priority-sector lending by banks to agri¬ 
culture and small sector units;, removal 
of export subsidies; and the right of exit 
for sick units, among other things. Nbne 
of these would be easy — particularly 
for a democratically elected government 
with a slender parliamentary majority. 

For the record, both the IMF and the 
World Bank had clearly told the Indian 
government that it should liberalise its 
economy after achieving a political con¬ 
sensus within the country. This rider 
was a product of their experiences w ith 
Latin American countries, particularly 
Argentina, Brazil and Venezuela, where 
the reforms were opposed and failed. It 
[ was another matter that they succeeded 


in other countries, such as South Korea, 
Turkey, Mexico and even the United 
Kingdom, which launched a privatisa¬ 
tion drive after borrowing from the IMF 
in the 1970s. 

As the programme got under way in 
India, the country found itself in a bind 
from two quarters; the domestic fiscal 
deficit and the balance of payments pro¬ 
blem. The targets may not have been 
met in numbers, argue optimists, but in 
terms of movement towards them—the 
direction of reforms and the quality of 
the changes — the programme was 
succeeding. 

The IMF was impressed by the fact 
that the fertiliser subsidy had been cut by 
50 per cent, even though India had not 
accepted that conditionality at all. Also, 
partial convertibility had already been 
introduced and industrial licencing had 
been done away with in all but 18 sec¬ 
tors. No longer were industries punished 
for accumulating assets, with the dilu¬ 
tion of the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act (MRTP Act). With 
foreign exchange reserves mounting, 
international confidence in the economy 
was growing. All this was rated as an 
achievement. 

Abid Husain former commerce secre¬ 
tary, who has now returned from a two- 
year stint as India’s ambassador to the 
US, had something else to add. "I notice 
a desire in everyone to improve his or 
her lifestyle — be it a sweeper girl, stu¬ 
dent, commuter on a bus or a passenger 
on an aeroplane." 

He explained: "There is no longer a 
fear of consuming more, and a will to 
earn more. People are uneasy that more 
jobs are not becoming available to them. 
This change of psychology is a positive 
sign." This is also related to the fact that 


The economic refonns 
have not been followed 
up with administrative 
reorganlsa^n. As a 
result many 
departments have 
become superfluous 
and their staff, surplus 



it is becoming attractive to hold while 
money in the market. And people are car¬ 
eful not to squander it. If it was a less 
ostentatious Diwali this year, Husain 
said, this was one of the reasons. 

As for the securities scam, Husain 
said, "All that people think is that it has 
come at the wrong time and has made 
bankers more restrictive than before." 
He added: "For the first lime, a very 
good debate is going on in this country 
on the need for the financial system to 
undergo a change^' 


I n reality, there is a need for a more per¬ 
vasive change. Meeting the icnns of 
the IMF would imply introducing a regi¬ 
me of commitment a^d performance. 
The country would have to imbibe the 
discipline of accountability and relearn 
the value of sincerity and plain arithme¬ 
tic: the good old-fashioned practice of 
fulfilling promises and squaring 
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"I notice a desire 
in everyone to 
improve his or 
heriHestylOybett 
a sweeper gill, 
student, 
commuter on a 
bus ora 

passenger on an 
aeropiane. There 
is no fear of 
consuming more 
andawiiitoearn 
more," says 
former 

ambassador to 

theUSAbid 

Husain 


it is up to the industrialists to choose the 
places where they want to set up their 
plants. But they are wary of venturing 
into areas where there is no assured supp¬ 
ly of essential inputs like power and 
water. They would rather put their 
money in developed states such as Maha¬ 
rashtra than in Orissa. Al: <, there has 
been no increase in the government’s 
expenditure on infrastructure either in 
Bihar or West Bengal. This is certain to 
exacerbate regional imbalances and cre¬ 
ate new tensions and problems of skew¬ 
ed development. 

As for industrial protectionism, Abid 
Husain is of the view th; t the country 
shouldn't do away with it altogether. 
The government should j rotcct not the 
sick, but the sunrise indu-tries, he says, 
which reap a higher mi -n of profits, 
and have a pervasiv' 'chnological 
effect. Electronics an iftware, for 
in.stance. But, the go'. lent has no 
such plan yet. 

P^troleuin 


One area where Indi; s import bill 
can be pruned is petrole The import 
of oil and petroleum sw / up most of 
the country’s foreign ge. Forcing 
this sector to tighten it: hould have 

been Ihp first step tow. educing the 
balance of payments ga; 

Nothing was done on i. . > front. Petro¬ 
leum minister B. Shankaranand could 
hardly have been inspiring with his alleg¬ 
ed role in the misuse of the funds of the 
Oil Industry Development Board to play 


accounts. What have various economic 
ministries done to implement this 
mother of all reforms? 


IMF niMMgliig cMr^ctor MIcM CamdMSUt with Mam 
damandlac Ms pound of flash? 


Industry 


Much was made of the responsibility 
of the organised sector to make the 
effects of liberalisation, which ilhad cla¬ 
moured for so long, visible. But nothing 
much has come of it. Industrialists com¬ 
plain that the state, too, had a responsibi¬ 
lity for achieving targets in certain regu¬ 
lated areas—expenditure on infrastruc¬ 
ture like railways and roads, for instan¬ 
ce, which would jay the foundation for 
industrial development. Compared with 
the Seventh Five Year Plan, the per capi¬ 
ta investment in infrastructure has gone 
down. A Planning Commission source 
retorts that it is the task of the states. 

Perhaps. But the implications are 
serious. After liberalisation, the Centre 
has very little say in locating industries; 
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On the slock market. No effort was made 
to put to use the wisdom and valuable 
data available in the reports prepared by 
Sukhamoy Chakravarty, chairman of 
the economic advisory council, who 
came out with the framework of an alter¬ 
native energy policy. Nor did the minis¬ 
try make use of the new economic envi¬ 
ronment of openness and deregulation. 
With the railways switiching to diesel in 
the 1960s. the ministry did not respond 
with a ehangc in the fuel-use policy. 
Sure enough, it found itself in a crisis 
when world oil prices shot up from 4 to 
39-40 dollars a barrel. 

Russia is now demanding a steep 
j)rice for the oil which it used to sell 
cheap to India. Has the ministry been 
able to devise a comprehensive policy 
on the use of petroleum, coal and alterna¬ 
tive sources of energy with the aim of 
saving precious foreign exchange'^ 

Finance _ 

The feeling is rife that the reforms are 
slowing down. Not only that. Differen¬ 
ces arc surfacing within the Congress 
party on the soundness of Manmohan 
Singh’s financial management. Prime 
Minister Rao on his return from Nepal 
lamented that the scam had created diffi¬ 
culties for the refonns. For one thing, it 
has led to an element of mistrust bet¬ 
ween banks and the corporate sector. 

As far as ministerial decisions are con¬ 
cerned, the reduction of the bank lend¬ 
ing rate by one percentage point is consi¬ 
dered inadequate by industrialists. 
According to an industry spokesperson, 
the rate of inflation was never more than 
ten percentage points above the bank len¬ 
ding rate. The two rates arc related in 
direct proportion to each other. "Nowhe¬ 
re in the world ii the difference as high 
as 20 percentage points as it isuin India." 

Other decisions waiting to be taken 
are full convertibility of the rupee, a 
move that is being delayed because of 
the expected upward effect on prices 
that it is going to have. The need for full 
convertibility is now being felt more 
than ever by exporters, who complain 
they are losing out on hard-earned fore¬ 
ign exchange under partial convertibi¬ 
lity. 

T here is talk that the Prime Minister 
has drawn up plans to reorganise key 
ministries with a view to toning up admi¬ 
nistrative performance. The Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office (PMO) has been abuzz 
with consultations between Rao and his 


experienced advisers. The performance 
of .several ministries arc being evalua¬ 
ted. It is likely that a ministerial and 
bureaucratic reshuffle, when it docs take 
place, will be aimed at setting the new 
administration in order. 

Here is what can be expected: 

• A ministry of energy at the Cabinet 
level to synchronise the working of mini- 

i stries like power and coal. 

• A reorganisation of the ministry of sur¬ 
face transport, to keep it in tune with the 
demands of the petroleum and coal mini¬ 
stries. A greater role assigned to the mini¬ 
stries of agriculture, agro-processing 
and agro-exports. 

• A reorganisation of the commerce 
ministry in view of the fact that it has 
become practically redundant with the 
abolition of controls and licences; all it 
can do now is hear out grievances of 
exporters and importers and state-run 
boards. 

• A new role for the industries ministry 
and its possible merger with the commer¬ 
ce ministry. Perhaps, a new ministry of 
industry, commerce and finance. 


Steel _ 

Guess what the controller of iron and 
steel (CIS) — now redesignated deve¬ 
lopment commissioner, iron and steel 
— does to earn his salary and perks, 
including the use of an office car? And 
what his huge office staff does? Nothing. 

Not because they are on strike, but 
because steel has been decontrolled. 
When the government had complete con- 

The PMO 1$ abuzz with 
consultations between 
Rao and his 
experienced advisers. 
Theperfbimanceof 
several ministries is 
being evaluated and a 
ministerial and 
bureaucratic reshuffle 
looks to be veiy much 
onthecanis 
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trol over the industry, it was the CIS 
which told such giants as TISCO and the 
public sector units how much steel to 
produce. Now they have no work. Nei¬ 
ther, for that matter, do the vast 
bureaucracy that the industry had spawn¬ 
ed — the steel ministry, with its army of 
joint and additional secretaries. It is a 
typical case of liberalisation not being 
followed up with administrative 
changes. 

Power 


The invitation to foreign investors 
hasn’t produced the flood of new propo¬ 
sals power minister Kalpnath Rai had 
hoped for. One of the inhibiting factors 
is the inability of state electricity boards 
to recover tariff dues and pay for the 
power themselves. 

Another is political instability, Rai 
said. 

But this hasn’t dampened his enthusi¬ 
asm. He boasted: ’’The 4 )ower ministry 
has the most crucial role in the liberalisa¬ 
tion process, amd we have produced the 
best results." This contrasts with the fin¬ 
ance minister’s statement that "power is 
the most problematic area." (See 
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The power 
ministiyhasthe 

most crucial 
role says 
Kaipnath Ral, 
and claims that 
the best results 
have already 
been produced. 
This, however, 
does not find any 
refiection in 
reality 


interview.) 

Rai said that the ministry had approv¬ 
ed a 1,000 mega watt (MW) project, 
under construction by the Tatas, a 500 
MW project of R.P.Goenka, a 3(X) MW 
hydel project in Himachal Pradesh, a 
1,000 MW collaboration project of Mis¬ 
sel Energy, USA. and the Hindujas in 
Visakhapatnam, and a 2,500 MW gas- 
based project in Maharashtra. 

The government is also giving a sove¬ 
reign guarantee "for paying money to 
those foreign companies which choose 
to invest, but the price will be decided by 
the government". The total foreign 
investment proposed is of the order of 
4.4 billion dollars. But only on paper, as 
yet. 

However, the gestation period for 
power projects being long, the approved 
thermal projects will lake five years to 
materialise, and the hydel project seven. 
Rai, meanwhile, is happy with the propo¬ 
sals "which mean we have already excee¬ 
ded our target for the Eighth Plan". 

Commerce _ 

With India’s extenial debt at a whopp¬ 
ing 70 billion dollars, it will have to start 


repaying its loans from the next financi¬ 
al year. The balance of payments (BOP) 
situation does not seem farming, with 
foreign exchange reserves at about six 
billion dollars — most of it borrowed 
money. Exports are the only department 
which can reduce the BOP deficit, since 
they are the largest foreign exchange ear¬ 
ner, netting around 18 billion dollars 
annually. Other areas like direct foreign 
investment, though crucial, offer a base 
of only around SOO million dollars. And 
exports haven’t picked up as much as the 
commerce ministry had expected it to. 

The month of August showed a posi¬ 
tive trend, with a IS per cent jump in the 
dollar payment area. But commerce 
ministry officials are themselves not 
sure whether this can be sustained. 

P robably because he was never a doer 
that Rao has fought shy of tough 
decisions. He can afford to be slow and 
canny on Ayodhya or Kashmir. But 
what works in politics may not do so in 
economics. When Rao’s government 
embarked on the reforms prescribed by 
the IMF, he was committing himself to a 
new style of doing things at a reasonable 
pace. 


A spokesman for the PMO argued 
that it was unfair to rate the govern¬ 
ment’s performance on the reforms as 
poor. Compared to the average annual 
foreign investment since the beginning 
of the 1980s. which was a paltry 2(X) mil¬ 
lion dollars, the present figure of 1.35 bil¬ 
lion dollars, meaning the investment has 
multiplied a dozen times, he stated 

He also emphasised that it would be 
wrong to compare India’s performance 
with those of China and the Asian tigers, 
since India, unlike them, had to work 
within a democratic set-up and was con¬ 
strained by the politics of consensus. 

But even as it boasts of its democratic 
norms, the government has chosen to 
hurt weaker sections from which it per¬ 
ceives no serious threat. According to 
Sudipto Mundle of the National Insti¬ 
tute of Public Finance, what is disturb¬ 
ing is the way it has been making 
domestic adjustments. 

On the one hand, the government is 
trying to curb inflation by reducing the 
fiscal deficit, but is increasing administe¬ 
red prices on the other, and thus fuelling 
inflation, says Mundle. "But you cannot 
avoid administered price increases if 
your costs are going up. It is a difficult 
situation," he feels. 

Another cause for worry is the govern¬ 
ment’s decision to cut down on invest¬ 
ment expenditure and thus impair the 
long-term growth potential. Besides, it 
has cut outlays in areas like the 
employment-generation programme, 
education and health. "This imposes the 
burden of adjustment on people who 
have the lowest capacity to bear it and 
who are not at fault because the problem 
was not created by them," argues 
Mundle. 

It had been claimed that the govern¬ 
ment would bring about the reforms 
"with a human fan". But since results 
are all that matters in the end. the it is like¬ 
ly to turn the screws on this defenceless 
section of the populace. The internation¬ 
al lending agencies might be impressed 
by the direction and thrust of the reforms 
during the first year of liberalisation, but 
the man in the street is already groaning 
under its impact. 

Surely Singh, and Rao, and the whole 
Cabinet will have to find ways to make 
the reforms really work. Otherwise, the 
economics of to^y may prove disastr¬ 
ous for the politics of tomorrow. • 
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"We have 
done liar 
better, 
despite the 
scam" 

Finance minister Dr Manmohan 
Singh on the economic reforms, 
the stock market scandal and the 
state of the economy 

Interviewed by Aditl Phadnis and 
Satlsh Padmanabhan /New Delhi 


Dr Manmohan Sinf^h is still supremely confident about 
his political juture. But /v everything ^<itng right for him? 
Not quite. He had absolved the RBI Governor, R. Vekitara- 
manan, of any blame for the bank .scam, but the Joint Parli¬ 
amentary Committee (JPC) is proceeding on the assump¬ 
tion that Venkitaramanan should own constructive respon¬ 
sibility for the systems failure. White in Umdon recently, 
Singh had said that the scam was being blown out of pro¬ 
portion, but back home Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 
admitted that it was a set-back for the economic reform. 
The former President of India, R. Venkataraman, has junk¬ 
ed the government's economic policy within a month of his 
Ictilenient, and the Congress bos.ses in the states are Say¬ 
ing that if the\ lose the next elections it will be entirely 
bcciiusc of Manmohan Singh. 

But Dr Singh is unfazed. He spoke to SUNDAY after a 
long silence, and dejended himself and his policies. But 
only after e\tracting the promise that none oj his remarks 
on the JPC would be reported. Excerpts from the interview: 

SUNDAY: You have made many claims about the eco¬ 
nomy. Can you, for instance, reduce the inflation rate? 
Manmohan Singh; We have not been off the mark any¬ 
where. Despite the hike in petroleum prices, which is an 
administered price hike, inflation is stable at around nine 
per cent. This (inflation) is a temporary phase. At the end 
of this year, the inflation rate will not be more than eight 
percent; it will be lower. 


Q: But all other indications, including reports by Natio¬ 
nal Council of Applied Economic Research, seem to 
suggest the contrary. 

A: On this point, you take my word. I know as well as any¬ 
body else does. 

Q: What about the other parameters, like the four per 
cent growth rate of the GDP, that you have talked of? 

A: We annouced a target growth rale of 3.5 per cent. It 
might be four percent, it could even be more. 

Q: Would you say the same for the money supply 
which is currently much higher than your projections? 

A: Money supply is not under our control. Whereas fiscal 
deficit, which is one influence affecting money supply, is 
within our control. We have achieved the target of the fis¬ 
cal deficit, and bank credit to the commercial sector is fair¬ 
ly under control. The third sector which influences moneta¬ 
ry variables is capital inflow from abroad. Capital inflow 
has two sides. We welcome inflows but it also creates pro¬ 
blems for monetary growth. So there is a limited amount of 
influence that we can have on aggregate money supply. 
Right now fiscal deficit is under control, we can influence 
capital inflows from abroad and bank credit is under 
control. 

Q: But don't you think the bank credit rates are too 
high in India? 

A: 1 agree it is high. But we have begun the process of redu¬ 
cing bank interest rales and as rate of inflation comes 
down, we will review bank interest rates. I want to proceed 
with caution and not rekindle inflationary expectations. 

While restructuring interest rates I would like real inter¬ 
est rates to be no more than two or three per cent of the rale 
of inflation. 

Q: Whereas right now the difference between the rate 
of inflation and interest is about 20 to 22 per cent. 

A: But that is because of the distortions that prevail. For 
instance the government borrows over 50 per cent of bank 
resources at below market rates of interest and 40 per cent 
of the bank credit is given at concessional rates of interest. 

Q: What about exports? There has not been a surge as 
it was envisaged despite various incentives. 

A: Part of the reason is the disappearance of the Soviet 
Union last year. It is like an earthquake or an act of God. 1 
have no control over it. But exports are, I think, beginning 
to pick up. Exports to convertible currency areas will, I 
think, show an increase of eight, maybe 10 per cent. 

This is despite a general slow down in the world econo¬ 
my. The US, the UK and even Japan are predicting low 
growth rates. We have a dual exchange rate. Exports may 
not grow but the over all balance of payment of India is 
still very strong. This is because of the dual exchange rate 
and a very large part of our trade is conducted at market 
related rates of exchange. Look at the progress of that 
exchange rate since 1 March, when we launched that expe¬ 
riment. That rate has been pretty stable. There has been 
inflow of capital through remittances which is why there is 
no volatility in exchange rate despite the weakness of our 
export efforts. 
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"We have iMt been 
off the mark 
anywhere. Despite 
the hike in 
petroieum prices, 
which is an 
administered price 
hike, inflation is 
staUe at around 
nine per cent This 
isatemporary 
phase. At the end of 
this year, the 
inflation rate wiii 
not be more than 
eight per cent; it wiii 
beiower" 


Q: Does the recession in the world economy really mat¬ 
ter to us when our share of world trade is merely 
around 0.4 per cent ? 

A: In the medium term, it docs not. But in the short term, 
yes. For example, people are not buying shoes in Germany 
and we are exporting .shoes, in the short term it's difficult 
to shift to some other market. I agree that in the long term it 
is India’s own economy and competitiveness which 
matters. 

Q: The domestic scene is also not very buoyant. The 
recession continues to be severe in many sectors. 

A: Well, some industries like consumer durables are 
certainly facing problems. AJso, industries which depend 
upon large orders from public sector undertaking (PSU) 
are also facing problems. 

PSU investment this year has been affected by their ina¬ 
bility to raise bonds in the market. But these are short term 
problems. There is a burgeoning demand for consumer 
goods in the rural market. There are many industries which 
will do better this year, like the textile industry. 

But the more important thing is, the tenns of trade have 
moved more than 20 per cent in favour of agriculture. Des¬ 
pite the rise in fertilizer prices, the increase in agricultural 
prices has more than neutralised the increase in the cost of 
production. This new prosperity of the rural areas will 


have its effect on demands for industrial goods. 

Q: This doesn’t seem to be the trend Judging from the 
figures for index of industrial production... 

A: Wait till the end of the year. The second half of the year 
always shows better results for industrial production. In 
aggregate, the growth can’t be less than five percent. 

Q: If you are setting so much store by the demand gene¬ 
rated by the agriculture sector, you need a new agricul¬ 
ture policy — a package. 

A: Yes, in fact the whole process of reducing levels of pro¬ 
tection for industr> is aimed at improving the terms of 
trade. Agricultural exports have become profitable as 
never before, particulalry for horticulture, poultry pro¬ 
ducts and fisheries. 

We have to improve the agriculturalcredit structure. 
Great damage was done by the Janata Government’s deci¬ 
sion to write off loans and we will be seeing the cascading 
effect of this loss of Rs 10,000 crore in the next budget as 
well. What is worse, many farmers are now not paying 
back the loans, in the hope that they will be written off 
again. Agricultural research has to keep pace with the pri¬ 
vatisation of agricultural research abroad. Agricultural 
waste has to be recycled and used gainfully. All this has to 
be done. 
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Q: Do you think the administrative structure that over¬ 
sees agriculture is adequate in meeting the kind of 
demands that you are placing upon the agricultural 
sector. 

A: The administrative system is weak. Tm admitting this. 

Q: Time and again it seems the administrative systems 
are letting you down — they let you down in the bank 
scam and they threaten to scuttle other initiatives you 
take, like your emphasis on agro-exports. 

A: Well 1 think the answer is to keep trying. I believe that 
if you want to improve you have to operate the system 
under very considerable pressure. 



"Wait till the end of the year. The second half 
of the year always shows better results for 
industrial production. In aggregate, the 
growth can’t be less than five percent" 


Q:Then you do agree that all parts of government 
are not responding to you uniformly. 

A: I agree that everything is not all right and rosy in the Gar¬ 
den of Eden. Public sector management remains a pro¬ 
blem, particularly ‘ the management of the infrastructure. 
The power sector is the biggest problem area, the biggest 
wealmess is the management of the power systems. 

Someone has to get the State Electricity Boards to pay. 
Why would foreign investors come in if the Boards don’t 
pay their dues ? If power supply doesn’t grow, industrial 
revolution in India cannot take place. 

Q: Well, even you will have to admit to a slowdown of 
the economy. 


A: Where is the slowdown ? Whatever I said in my budget 
speech has been completed. We have done far better, des¬ 
pite the scam. 

Q: Are you suggesting that the scam has receded, leav¬ 
ing capital markets untouched ? 

A: I would say. yes. 

Q: But that’s not what the Prime Minister says. 

A: (Agitatedly) Where is the difference of opinion ? 

. I’m glad you brought this subject up. You journalists 
play things up needlessly. ^ 

What did the PM say ? He said the scam has affected eco¬ 
nomic reforms, but we’re going to go through with them. 
Look at me. For the last three months I have spent a lot of 
time answering questions in Parliament, preparing papers 
for the JPC ... So for anyone to say that the scam hasn’t 
affected the economy is not correct. But I still say that it 
hasn’t in any way affected our resolve to push on with 
reforms. 

1 shouldn’t be saying this, but now it’s coming out that 
this was happening in March 1991 as well. This conclusive¬ 
ly proves that it has nothing to do with economic reform or 
me. 

Q: But you’ve been saying all along that the scam and 
economic reforms are not related. Then how is it affect¬ 
ing them? 

A: Only in the consequences. The economy is interlinked, 
so everything affects, Bui it has noti#ec7et/ourdelennina- 
tion to go through with them (the reforms). 

Q: You had said that consensus was important if refor¬ 
ms were to endure. But Mr Vayalar Ravi and other 
PCC chiefs seem to have serious differences with you 
on the approach to economic problems. 

A; What people say off the cuff is not imporlanl. Consen¬ 
sus does not mean unanimity, let me tell you. The relevent 
thing is look at the resoultion passed. Mr Vayalar Ravi was 
party to it. 

We are not working in a totalitarian society where every 
member should say the same thing. 

Q: But Mr Ravi is your party chief in a state where 
your party is in * power. There cannot be a stronger 
indictment. 

A: I have no comments. 

Q: The President of India himself... 

A: Which President? 

Q: Mr R Venkatraman... 

A: He is no longer the President. You should ask what the 
President said last year when he addressed FICCI (Ven¬ 
katraman had praised the economic reforms). For the 
record, you should refer to that. Please don’t get me into 
trouble with the ex-Presideni (laughs). 

Q: We know what he said to FICCI, which is why we 
are asking you about the comments of a former finance 
minister of the Congress(I) government 
A: I don’t comment on ex-finance ministers. * 
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Winds of change 

Militants lose ground in Punjab as the administration gains in confidence 


T ill recently, the Mand area was con¬ 
sidered to be the back of beyond in 
Punjab The marshy patch, spread 
over 500 sq.km at the confluence of the 
rivers Beas and Sutlej, had been a favou¬ 
rite haunt for the militants and a lew des¬ 
perate farmers who were ready to brave 
it all. The land is covered with tall eleph¬ 
ant grass and agriculture is restricted to a 
few small pockets in the wilderness. But 
to the extremists, it had been a rolling 
rendc/vous since 198.^. 

But all that has changed now. Mand 
has been sanitised, so much so that the 
police has been holding what they call 
"vertical interaction courses" m the once 
infamous killing fields of Punjab. The 
major operations, w'hich began in 1986, 
went i^n for well over two years The 
security forces had managed to seal all 
entry and exit points — systematical!v 
eliminating the militants. 

However, the Mand ap{x*ars to be 
bouncing back to life again with Punja¬ 
bis of all age groups in tractors loaded 
with milk cans, present everywhere. For 
the vertical interaction course (really, a 
meeting of police officers and eminent 
Persians from different w'alks of life) 
twenty-two tents, with all necessary' 
facilities, a seminar hall and a lounge 
cum recreation room, were erected. 

Twelve senior police officials from 
Andhra FYadesh, Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Manipur, 
Haryana, Delhi and Rajasthan came to 
the meet, and people such as Khushwant 
Singh, CPI(M) general sccielary Harki- 
shen Singh Surject, Congressd) leader 
Santokh Singh Randhawa, Jitender 
Pannu, working editor of the CPI daily, 
Nawan Zunuvui. Lakshmikanta (1iaw- 
la, the BJP MLA Irom Amritsar and the 
editor of Akaltpatrika, Balbir Singh 
Bharpur were invited as panellists. 

Even a year ago, this would have been 
unthinkable. The clean-up of Mand 
signifies that the police, under their 
director general, K.P.S. Gill, are nding 
supreme in the changed scenario. Even 
in the adjoining areas, the situation has 
improved greatly. Over the last few 
months, as the security forces gained the 
upper hand, people in rural Punjab seem¬ 
ed to heave a sigh of relief. Although the 


Beant Singh government had not come 
to power through the best of processes, 
the people are willing to go along as long 
as he can ensure stability. But what is 
significant is that at present, there is hard¬ 
ly any army deployment in the mral 
areas 

Previously, the terrorists had made it 
a practice to demand Rs 15 to 20 lakh 


Irom each marketing committee. 
However, this year no such demand has 
been made m the major(market¬ 
places). Moreover, the Hindu ricc-mill 
ow ners who, during the past few years, 
had been leasing out their mills to avoid 
harassment by the militants, have resum¬ 
ed work themselves. 

There were other encouraging .signs 
loo. Karan Bir vSidhu, the deputy com¬ 
missioner of Amritsar, told Sunday that 
sch(K>ls in the border areas have also 
started functioning. It may be recalled 
that last year, not more than 20 per cent 
of the teachers were attending duty 
because of the terror let loose by the 
militants. 

Another positive development is that 
the rural organs of power, the sarpan- 


ches (village headmen), have become 
functional. On 12 October, out of the 
198 sarpcmches in Amritsar district, 163 
voted to elect a member to the district 
planning board. These boards were the 
result of a policy of decentralisation 
adopted by the former Punjab Governor, 
Nirmal Mukaiji. The boards distribute 
funds at the grass-roots level directly to 


avoid the red-tapism associated with the 
state administration. 

For quite some time the sarpom hvs 
had remained inactive as development 
work in the countryside had virtually 
ground to a halt because of the ongoing 
battle for supremacy between the milit¬ 
ants and the security forces in the villa¬ 
ges. But on I October, about 1,075 sar- 
punches out of a total of 1,200 respond¬ 
ed personally to attend a training camp 
for them in Amritsar. 

But in spite of all this, the state govern¬ 
ment still relies heavily on the police for¬ 
ce as the situation is far from normal, 
though the signs of change arc becom- 
ing discernible. • 

R00ta Shrnmm/rnandandChmMgm^ 



The Mand seems to he bouncing back to llffb once again. The 
clean-up of this area signifies that Punjab Police, under director 
general K.P.S. Gill, are riding supreme in the changed scenario. 
And, what is significant is that it was possible despite the 
absence of army in these areas 
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Ho me trut hs 

Union home minister S.B. Chavan slips up as problems multiply 


U nion home minister Shan- 
karrao Bhaorao Chavan 
seems to be complaining 
rather than troubleshoo¬ 
ting. Of late, he has been 
adding to his list of problems instead of 
tackling them He complains of other 
ministers stepping on his toes; of news¬ 
paper ediio.. coming under the influen¬ 
ce of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA); and of an unfriendly press bent 
upon distorting what he .says. 

Consider the following list of the 
minister's gratuitous statements and 
denials following alleged "misre- 
porting" by an irresponsible press: 

• On Jammu and Kashmir, Chavan said 
the state was ready to hold elections. 
However, the communications minister, 
Rajesh Pilot, a frequent flier to the Val¬ 
ley, declaied that it wasn’t. So now, Cha¬ 


van has come around to the yiew that it 
isn’t time to hold elections. 

• On Jharkhand, Chavan put his foot in 
his mouth by saying that statehood was 
the only solution. But then, the Prime 
Minister ruled that it was out of the 
question. 

• Speaking with correspondents in Nag¬ 
pur, Chavan said he had proof of the 
CIA’s links with certain Indian editors 
who were raising a hue and cry over 
human rights. A homeimnistry spokes¬ 
man later clarified the minister had been 
misquoted. 

Given the "apocryphal” nature of his 
reported statements, nobody is quite 
sure what Chavan says any more. Only, 
he hasn’t denied complaining about his 
colleagues. He had accused Pilot of med¬ 
dling in Punjab and Kashmir and resent¬ 


ed defence minister Sharad Paw'ar’s 
inclusion in the Bodo talks. And, Pawar 
responded by confessing that he knew 
nothing about it and backed out of the 
talks. But Pilot remains undeterred. He 
has continued meeting officials and mili¬ 
tant groups in Punjab and Kashmir with 
the doggedness of a home ministerial 
aspirant, even risking an attempt on his 
life. And he is doing all this with the 
approval of the Prime Minister. 

Said a .senior official in the home mini¬ 
stry, "We have no objections to others 
wanting to help in finding a solution to a 
problem. It is a free country, after all." 
The point they have tried to make is that 
Pilot has been acting toa much on his 
own. But they are also convinced that 
Pilot is playing to the Prime Minister’s 
tune. 

According to home ministry officials, 
thanks to Chavan’s dismal track 
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JHARKHAND 



Chavan put his foot 
in his mouth by • 
saying that 
statehood was the 
oniy soiution. 
However, the 
Prime Minister 
overruled him 


KASHMIR 


The home minister 
was made to 
backtrack when 
Rajesh Pilot 
declared that the 
state was not ready 
for elections 


record, people like Pilot have been able 
to take up backstage roles in Punjab and 
Kashmir. 'The most elTeciive home 
minister was Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, 
and the best after him was Y.B. Cha¬ 
van," they say. 

In fact, several Congressmen contend 
that Rao’s decision to appoint Chavan, 
an old college friend from Hyderabad, 
was based on the sole purpose of contain¬ 
ing his challengers, Arjiin Singh and 
Sharad Pawar. The consideration for the 
appointment was obviously not efficien¬ 
cy— as is evident from Chavan’s unins¬ 
piring performance on several fronts. 

This was largely because of Rao's 
own altitude towards the handling of 
intelligence affairs. On the one hand, the 
government has moved away from 
using the intelligence agencies for politi¬ 
cal puiposes and, on the other, it has 
swept under the carpet the National 
Front govemmenfs plans for an apex 
National Security Council and subject¬ 
ing the intelligence agencies to parlia¬ 
mentary scrutiny only. 

The argument is that the agencies 
work best when left alone, liddle with 
them and you are landed with failures 
like Ihe assassinations of leaders such as 
Indira and Rajiv Gandhi or unforeseen 
tragedies like Operation Bluestar and 
the anti-Sikh riots. 

In its handling of trouble spots, the 
home ministry has tried to follow the 
Prime Minister’s earlier consensus 
approach. It has held talks with leaders 
of all parties on creating conditions suita¬ 
ble for restoring democracy in Kashmir. 
The Janata Dal said the present situation 
was not conducive to holding elections 
while the CPI harped on more autonomy 
being granted to the troubled state. 
Moreover, the Congress and the BJP 
concurred on one point: that there was 
no need for appointing advisers to the 
Kashmir Governor, Girish Saxena. 
Instead, efforts should be made, they 
said, to restore law and order in the state 
and allow its shattered economy to 
recover. 

T his was partly in response to popular 
feelings. Said the minister of state for 
home, M.M. Jacob, "There is a distinct 
sign that a large number of people in the 
Valley are unhappy with tenorism and 
want peace." 'Fhe example of Punjab’s 
recovery from years of crippling violen¬ 
ce with the help of an elected govern¬ 
ment might have inspired them. So the 
Centre was now in the process of feeling 
the pulse of various parties regarding the 


holding of elections And, once this is 
complete, a policy on the stale will be 
decided. 

On the demand of the Bodos for a 
separate state, Jacob feels the govern¬ 
ment is nearing a solution. He said some 
"very' positive" discussions had been 
held with the Assam chief mini.ster 
Hiteswar Saikia and the Bodo leaders. 
But the Bodos were firm about their 
demand. They had even decided to slay 
away fiom the talks if the government 
did not enunciate its stand. In a press 
release, the All Bodo Students Union 
complained that it had held nine fruitless 
rounds of talks with the central and slate 
governments in the past four years, dur¬ 
ing which they had suspended their 
movement. Now, unless they gel a clear 
assurance for statehood, they saw no 
point in tiring thcm.selves out in Delhi. 

Likewise, the demand for a .separate 
Jharkhand .state has been hanging fire 
for over two decades. On this issue, 
Jacob, echoing the Prime Minister’s sta¬ 
tement, said that the government was 
against the reorganisation and creation 
of new stales. "The time is not ripe to 
open up this issue," he said. "But we are 
talking to various group.s and are deter¬ 
mined to help the people of Jharkhand 
and give them adequate powers to 
handle their needs." 


Obviously, owing to political expe¬ 
diency, a measure of autonomy — short 
of statehood — is being contemplated in 
both the cases of Bodos and Jharkhan- 
dis. And, it is exactly along the lines of 
the Darjeeling Gorkha Hill Develop¬ 
ment Council. 

These negotiations apait, the home 
ministry has also been concerned about 
the infiltration of terrorists from Paki¬ 
stan via Nepal and the Terai, the latter 
being one of the worst-affected in the rec¬ 
ent years. In fact, hopes are being pinned 
on the Nepalese Prime Minister O.P. 
Koirala’s assurance to prevent terrorists 
from using his country as a transit point. 

So, given the nature of problems the 
home ministry is confronted with, the 
Prime Minister's involvement in its wor¬ 
king is all the more imperative. Internal 
security holds the key to stability and 
has a crucial bearing on the country’s 
investment climate. Thus, the creation 
of a cell on Ayodhya in the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office is proof that some of the 
home ministry’s functions have had to 
be taken over. Especially, the PM and 
his adviser Naresh Chandra, have been 
personally trying to broker a solution to 
the Ram Janmabhoomi dispute. And 
Chavan’s role in the search for a sellle- 
meiU has been secondary at best. • 
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HEALTH 


Rich, creamy 
and deadly 


Scientists claim that chocolate 
manufacturers aren 7 exactly selling 
healthy, wholesome candy 


C hocolate manufacturers are 
still reeling from the blow, 
even though it has been 
over a year since the 
Lucknow-based Environ¬ 
mental Research Laboratory’s execu¬ 
tive director, Dr Mahesh C. Saxena, first 
declared that Indian chocolates contain 
too much nickel. On target are 11 lead¬ 
ing brands from the big four — Cadbu¬ 
ry’s, Amul, Nestle and Campco — 
which account for over 45 per cent of all 
chocolate sales in the country. 

In the wake of the controversy a 
second time round this September, there 
was widespread panic. Assurances from 
the health ministry that the chcxolates 
contained nickel within safe limits did¬ 
n’t help. The American School in New 
Delhi withdrew all Indian brands from 
its tuck shop some months back. And 


now Nepal, one of the largest buyers of 
Indian chocolates, was on the verge of 
banning them from its shops. 

Even after Cadbury’s, the largest cho¬ 
colate manufacturer, had formed a Ciirtel 
with the others to defend the industry’s 
position, manufacturers clearly saw the 
battle going beyond their control. 
Within days of the controversy, Cadbu¬ 
ry’s biggest rival had declared plans of 
switching over to soya-based candy 
from the nickel-tainted milk-based 
products. 

But the alarm may not be for the milk 
solids used in the preparation. Accord¬ 
ing to some reports, Indian chocolate 
manufacturers, unlike their foreign 
counterparts, use hydrogenated vegeta¬ 
ble oils (H VO or vanaspati) as a harden¬ 
ing agent. Cocoa butler is used in chtKo- 
lates abroad. Apparently, HVO helps 










keep the chocolate from melting in the 
summer months. Saxena claims that the 
high nickel content could be traced to 
the rampant use of HVO. But chocolate 
makers deny using vanaspati in their 
products. 

Indian manufacturers contend that 
Indian brands contain less nickel than 
those manufactured abroad. But the 


Bad mettle 


All evidence lead to the conclusion that nickel 
could be fatal 


U ndoubtedly, the crusade against 
errant chtxolate manufacturers 
^ remained slack for the lack of 
information. Even the press, accuse 
the chocolate company executives, 
W8Si largely iporant of the *hazar- 
ds* afki tiying to "sensationalise 
the A World Health Oiganisa- 

lion (WHO)puUi$hed booklet (Heal¬ 
th eaut guide #62), probably 
oneof die itibrtfkhattstive document 
on dNe hazaitis of intake, con- 
clodiiiilhat the exisling stimdards 
needslid be re-evaluated.' 


Nickel can be absorbed through 
inhalation, ingestion or through the 
skin. Drinking water normally con¬ 
tains 10 microgram of the metal per 
litre, whereas cocoa, soyabean, and 
some dried legumes contain much 
higher concentration. A smoker with 
a 40-cigarette habit probably absor¬ 
bs between two and 23 micrograms. 

Doctors say nickel accumulation 
takes place in the kidneys, the 
endocrine glands, the lungs and die 
liver. Some reports state that though 
effects of nickel od terrestrial ani¬ 


mals is limited, serious ecological 
alterations (decrease in number and 
diversity of species) have been obser¬ 
ved near nickel .sources. 

Long term exposure to metallic 
nickel, nickel oxide or other com¬ 
pounds have led to inflammation of 


The maximum 
permissible 
concentration of 
nickel for milk 
products In some 
Western countries Is 
set at 0.1 ppm. By 
contrast, many 
chocolate brands In 
the country contain 
anywhere between 
one and three ppm 
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Some hot selling chocolate braiKis: are they safo? 


maximum allowable concentration oi 
nickel could Mill be way above accepta¬ 
ble standards. All the 11 targeted brands 
icportcdly contain somewhere between 
tour and ten times the permissible quanti¬ 
ties. Worried that the bad press could hit 
festival sales of confectionaries, the cho- 


the respiratory tract in rats and gui¬ 
nea pigs. Nickel chloride has b^n 
found to suppress the activity of the 
antibodies (natural killer cells), the 
body’s defence system. It was found 
to induce cancerous lung tumours in 
rats, while some sub-sulphide com¬ 
pounds has been convincingly found 
to cause carcinoma following expo¬ 
sure through inhalation. 

Certtiin other compounds of the 
metal were found to inhibit DNA sys- 
thests leading to mutations in several 
cultured mammal cells. High risk 
groups for nickel poisoning were 
those working in nickel refineries 
and nickel plating shops. Affected 
workers exhibited symptoms like 
headache, vertigo, nausea, vomit- 
ting, insomnia, irritability and skin 
irritations. 


col ate cartel then went all out to set right 
the damage. Besides taking potshots at 
Saxena, manufacturers went on to claim 
that there was no hard evidence that 
nickel was harmful to health. 

"Did you know that (a nursing) 
mother’s milk also contains nickel? So 
should we .stop feeding our babies on 
that?" asked a Cadbury’s spokesperson 
at a press conference summoned in Bom¬ 
bay on 18 September. The Cadbury’s- 
led chocolate brigade had assembled to 
clear their name. Quoting reports from 
the American Environmental Protection 
Agency and the International Program¬ 
mes on Chemical Safety published in 
the late-Eighties, chocolate executives 
claimed that in some parts of the world, 
the daily intake of nickel on an average 
was between 100 and 800 parts per mill¬ 
ion (ppm). Cadbury's chairman and 
managing director C.Y. Pal opined that 
there was no scientific evidence of 
excess nickel intake causing harmful 
effects and that it may be even a necessi¬ 
ty for the human body. 

P al maintained that he had his choco¬ 
lates tested in reputed British labs 
that have certified that they contain one 
ppm of nickel. In comparison, many 


American brands are found to contain as 
much as eight to ten ppm. However, 
even a month after this conference, the 
candy giant had declared ingredient 
details of only seven of their brands. In 
its bid to regain market confidence, Cad¬ 
bury'$ ran ads in almost all major 
English publications: "How could we 
ever do anything to harm you," the copy 
read. The chairman went a step further 
to convince his audience from the press 
that there wi^ no minimum prescribed 
level of nickel content laid down by 
food and drug authorities of any country. 

The denials came in for flak from 
scientists across the country. "I had 
expected a multinational like Cadbury's 
to react in a more organised and respons¬ 
ible fashion. How could they make such 
a claim?" says a senior scientist attached 
to a reputed government laboratory in 
Bombay. 

Many Western countries permit a 
nickel concentration of 0.1 per cent in 
milk products, 0.3 for beverages and a 
maximum of eight ppm for other food 
products. In the erstwhile Soviet Union, 
for instance, the maximum permissible 
concentration was 0.5 ppm. Cadbury 
claims that nickel content in some of its 
more popular brands like Dairy Milk 
and Five Star range between 0.2 ppm 
and 1.3 ppm. But a reputed testing lab in 
Bombay disputes that claim, adding that 
the concentration depended on the 
amounts of cocoa and nuts used. 

Confectioners across the country may 
be in waters deeper than they realise or 
care to admit. In June, Cadbury’s, Parle, 
Morton. Parry’s, Campco and Amul 
were hauled up by the Union govern¬ 
ment for not listing the ingredients in 
chocolates and toffees weighing 20 gms 
and below. The manufacturers had argu¬ 
ed that the new regulations did not apply 
to the unorganised sector which account¬ 
ed for 40 per cent of the confectionery 
market. But the government had merely 
extended the deadline for the changes in 
the wrappers. 

Thou^ the Union health ministry 
and the directorate general of health ser¬ 
vices had dismissed Dr Saxena's claims 
when they were first made in August last 
year, the government may be more incli- j 
ned to listen to his version now. The 
ministry had called an expens' meeting 
in early November to resolve the issue. 
Meanwhile, even though the manufactu¬ 
rers are not about to come up with figu¬ 
res, chocolate sales have already registe¬ 
red adip. • 
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S Bangarappa Hnally had 
his way. The controversial 
chief minister of Karnata¬ 
ka, who has been facing a 
sustained dissident cam¬ 
paign ever since he came to power in 
19%, celebrated his two years in office 
on 17 October by organising what was 
easily one of the biggest political bashes 
in the state. And his message to the Con- 


After the bash 

A new ball game begins in Karnataka as chief minister S. 
Bangarappa celebrates his two years in office 


gress(I) high command in Delhi rang 
loud and clear: don't you dare oust me. 

Ignoring the fact that the Congress(I) 
has been in power in the state for three 
years now, Bangarappa turned the 
anniversary fete, called Sadhaneya 
Samavesha (conference of achieve¬ 
ments), into an exercise in self- 
glorification by highlighting only the 
landmarks of his two-year rule. His 


populist schemes, like Vishwa (ntftil i 
industries development progiamrtie) 
and Ashraya (housing scheme), v/eet 
prominently publicised through colour*, 
ful posters ^and banners, while huge 
cutouts proclaimed that Bangarappa 
was still die boss. 

Despite criticism from various 
quarters, the chief minister had gone 
about doing things in his characteristic 


IMACUES FIM)M PAIACC (Ttq^) Bangmppa giee^ ^ otwd w^eoidUeiice: <aboi« Ml to ri^) confemd 
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NOT TOO fMANY BIGWIGS: Of the 179 Congres$(l) MLAs only SI attended the hinction , showing Bangarappa's poor 
following among the legislators 


style. He pressed over 3,000 state buses 
and other vehicles into service to bring 
hundreds of thousands of people to the 
Palace Grounds in Bangalore and galva< 
nised the entire state machinery to make 
the celebrations a big success. So the 
dissidents, who have been trying to oust 
him for the last 18 months, and the Oppo¬ 
sition dubbed the function as a "celebra¬ 
tion of BangarappaVs misdeeds". But the 
chief minister remains unfazed. 

Not that many of the three lakh people 
who came knew what the rally was all 
about. For many of tlie villagers, it was 
just another outing for which they were 
being paid. As for the much-touted deve¬ 
lopment programmes that are supposed 
to be changing rural Karnataka, Kempai- 
ah Kollegowda, a farmer, summed up 
the ground reality when he said: "Noth¬ 
ing of Vishwa or Ashraya has been seen 
in our taluL We were told that we would 
soon be getting land, so we came." 

B ut it was clearly Bangarappa's day 
of glory. He had earlier in the week 
cautioned the Congress(I) high com¬ 
mand about a shaip backward-class 
backlash if he—a backward-class chief 
minister—was ousted, and by organis¬ 
ing the massive rally he seemqd to reiter¬ 
ate that threat. 

That Bangarappa managed to stage 


such an impressive show despite large- 
scale dissidence and tough opposition 
from a section of his own party (only .51 
of the 179 Congress MLAs and two cen¬ 
tral ministers, Sitaram Kesri and Rajesh 
Pilot, attended the function), was in 
itself an indication of his grit and organi¬ 
sing abilities. For instance, Union rail¬ 
way minislf r C.K. Jaffer Sharief, who is 
also from Karnataka and not exactly on 
the best of terms with Bangarappa, had 
flatly refused to entertain the state 
government’s request for special trains 
to bring people from distant places. 

Having been rebuffed by Sharief, 
Bangarappa turned to the Karnataka 
State Road Transport Corporation for 
help. But when state transport minister 
Azeez Sait, a leading dissident, refused 
to bail him out, Bangarappa promptly 
sacked him and look the buses anyway. 
Sait told Sunday, "By taking the buses 
to u.se them for his celebration, Banga¬ 
rappa has violated the law." 

The dissidents have decried the bash, 
which is believed to have cost the state 
exchequer Rs 20 crore, as a "criminal 
waste of public money" and a "vulgar" 
display of Bangarappa's dictatorial rule. 
One of them pointed out: "Anyone can 
manage to collect lakhs of people when 
the government machinery is misused. 


A hired crowd does not really reflect the 
popularity of a leader." 

T he bash has evoked mixed feelings 
among Bangarappa’s detractors. 
While one opinion is that the Centre will 
now tend to believe that the chief mini¬ 
ster enjoys popular support, another 
group feels that it has been finally prov¬ 
ed that the majority of Congressmen no 
longer have any faith in him. 

While most of the dissidents seem to 
feel that the bash has betrayed Bangarap¬ 
pa’s loss of following among the legisla¬ 
tors and has thus made his position inse¬ 
cure, the chief minister is himself in an 
upbeat mood believing that he has the 
people of Karnataka on his side. 

And so, now it is Bangarappa who is 
exerting pressure on the parly high com¬ 
mand to take a decisive action against 
the di.ssidents. Reports say that he has 
accused the party’s central leadership of 
taking an abnormally long time in settl¬ 
ing the issue. 

What will the high command do 
now? After having allowed Bangarappa 
to celebrate his two years in office, it 
may find it difficult to remove him from 
office in the near future. And even if it 
does, Bangarappa will not hesitate to put 
up a real fight. • 
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KARNATAKA’92 

KEEPING IIP AN UNRELENTING PACE 

Hishlishts of the new 
asricultural policy 

BY NIIAKSHA GUPTA 


T he achievements on the asricultural front in the 
financial year 1991-92 and the experience of 
the efficacy of the schemes undertaken by it, 
encourased the Karnataka sovernment under the 
able leadership of Mr S Bansarappa to try to spur 
activities in this sector further. The new asricultural 
policy for 1992-93 thus was at the same time an 
effort to consolidate the sains of the previous year 
and an attempt strike out in new directions. 

As in the past, the mam emphasis is on steps to 
increase production and productivity of important 
crops. The achievements of 1991-92 and anticipa¬ 
tion of normal seasonal conditions has made the 
sovernment tarset production 89.30 lakh tonnes of 
foodsrains comprisins 80 30 lakh tonnes cereals and 
8.35 lakh tonnes of foodsrains comprisins 80.95 
lakh tonnes of cereals and 8.35 lakh tonnes of 
pulses. The production tarset for oilseeds is 20.35 
lakh tonnes, cotton 8.70 lakh bales, susarcane 194 
lakh tonnes and tobacco 0.59 lakh tonnes. 

The table below sives season-wise details: — 


Production 


(In lakh tonnes) 



Kharif 


Rabi 


Summer 


Total 

Ccipais 

60 38 


1494 


563 


80.95 

Pulses 

614 


2 04 


017 


8 35 

Total Foodgrains 

66.52 


16.98 


5.80 


89.30 

Total Oilseeds 

1198 


311 


5:6 


2035 

Sugarcane 

- 




- 


194 00 

Cotton'^ 

-- 


- 




8.70 

Tobacco 

- 


- 




0 59 

*(ln lakh bafti*) 


1 


Thrast prosramiiic 

Thrust prosrarTirnes like the hK^h yeildins variety prosrarn- 
me, integrated drice development programme (Rs 360.63 


lakh), special food production programme (Rs 180 24 lakh), 
minikit demonstrations (Rs 127 60 lakh),intensive cotton 
development programme (Rs 45.11 lakh), sugarcane and 
tobacco development prograriime will be continued in 
1992-93 These will aim at increasing production and pro¬ 
ductivity of crops by extending the area under high- 
yeilding varieties, area ur^der irrigation by double cropping, 
better fertiliser riianagerr'ierit, adoption of dryland technolo¬ 
gies in rainfed areas and timely plant protection measures 

To improve the economic status of scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribe fanners, the Special.Compor'ient Plan (Rs 
167,93 lakh) and Tribal Sub Plan (Rs 17 50 lakh) will be con¬ 
tinued during the year 

Special emptiasis will be laid on rainfed farming technO' 
logy by continuing the centrally sponsored scheriie of Natio¬ 
nal Watershed Development tor Rainfed Agriculture (Rs 
1,420 lakh), the Danida assisted Karnataka Watershhed 
Development Project (Rs 280 lakh), the Worici Bank-assited 
Rainfed Farming Project (Rs 371 lakh) ar'id the river Valley Pro¬ 
ject (Rs 496 96 lakh) 

During the year, the state plains to supply 4 3 lakh quintals 
of of quality seeds, 9 72 lakhs tonnes of fertilisers and 4,300 
tonnes of pesticides through instiutions like the Karnataka 
State Seed Corporation, National Seed Corporation, Karnata¬ 
ka State Cooperative Marketing Federation, Karnataka Agro- 
Industries Corporation, Karnataka Oilseed Growers' Federa¬ 
tion and private agencies 

Use of bio-fertilisers, blue green ^Igae, rhizobium culture 
and azolla will be popularised among the farmers to main¬ 
tain soil ferility status and higher yields 

Integrated pest management will be implemented dur¬ 
ing this as well by establishing one integrated pest manage ¬ 
ment centre in each revenue division except the Shimoga 
division. The provision is Rs 83 lakh 

Under the Danida assisted WVTEP, 4,610 farm youth and 
4,800 farm women will be trained in iriiproved agricuture 
and allied subjects 

To popularise the use of improved agricultural imple¬ 
ments, both bullock-drawn and power-run, wil be provid¬ 
ed to farmers on subsidy basis under schemes like the Inter- 
grated Programme for Rice Development, National Pulse 
Development Programriie, Oilseed Production Programme 
and soil conservation 
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Karnataka State Financial Corporation 
has schemes to match your dreams 

KSFC can finance up to Rs. 90 lakhs for your enterprise. So, make a date with your future. 

Come, talk to KSFC today. 

A short guide to KSFC schemes 



Technicians’ Scheme: 

Assistance up to 

Rs.7 50 lakhs to technically 

qualified or experienced 

professionals. 


Composite Loan 
Scheme: 

Both equipment finance 
and working capital up to 
Rs 50,000 for arl'sans and 
rural industries. 



+ 


Hotei industry: 

Assistance up to 
Rs.90 lakhs for 
establishing hotels. 
Assistance is also available 
for modernisation of 
existing hotels 


Nursing < 

Homes/Hospitais: < 

Assistance up to | 

Rs.90 lakhs for setting up | 
full fledged nursing homes ? 
and hospitals | 




Concessions to SC/ST 
Entrepreneurs: 

Special concession of 
in the rate of interest on 
term loans up to 
Rs. 90 lakhs 


Transport industry: 

Term loan tor transport 
operators for purchase of 
not more than six vehicles 



Assistance to 
Ex-Servicemen: 

Term loan up to 
Rs11.25 lakhs and seed 
capital up to Rs 2.25 lakhs 
for gaming self 
employment. 


*1 Tourism Related 
Activities: 

Assistance up to Rs.90 
5r lakhs for tourism related 
business ventures 



□ 


Disabled 

Entrepreneurs: 

100% finance up to 
Rs.50.000 to disabled 
entrepreneurs. 




Single Window 
Scheme: 

Both term loan and working 
capital together to new, tiny 
and small scale industnal 
units - up to Rs.15 lakhs 
towards term loan and up 
to Rs.7 50 lakhs towards 
working capital 

Modernisation: 

Assistance up to 
Rs.90 lakhs for 
replacement/renovation of 
equipment tor successful 
I units which are in 
existence for five years and 
are making profits at least 
for the last two years. 

Management 
Consultancy Service: 

Free management 
consultancy services to 
assisted SSI units to 
expand, diversify, 
modernise, computerise, 
etc. 




There are other Schemes as well to choose from 

For further details contact: Asst. General Manager (E G) 

Karnataka State Financial Corporation 

No.25, M.G. Road, Shankaranarayana Building, BANGALORE 560 001. 

Phone; 584857 (16 lines), Telex: 0845-8169 KSFCIN, Fax: 91 -812-584243 I 


Electro-Medical 

a ment: , 

lan up to 

Rs.90 lakhs to qualified 
Doctors.'private nursing 
homes 


Mahila Udyam Nidhi 
Scheme: 

Assistance to women 
= entrepreneurs to set up 
■ new industrial projects in 
- SSI sector with project cost 
up to Rs. 10 lakhs j 


Construction/ 
Maintenance of Roads: 

Assistance up to Rs.90 
lakhs to registered 
contractors for acquiring 
capital goods/equipment 
required for road 
development and 
construction. 


Branches In all Districts 
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tic violinist, T Chowdfliah. 

(99) The Jog falls is rfie high¬ 
est waterfall in Asia What is 
' Its height'^ 

I Answer. 960 feet 
1 (30) l\^^ only musical foun- 

j tains in India are in a famous 
j garden Which garden is this'^ 
Answer The Brindavan 
Gardens 

! (31) Name tiie Kannada play 

which has exceeded 1 0,000 
>tage performances 
Answer- Lanchavatara 
(Hiranniah Mitra Mandali) 
(32) Name rf.e Kaniuidiga 
who has estribli-.hed a world 
, record by providing scripts 
for more than '^00 films 
Answer. Udayashankar 
. (33)Karnata)‘a ranl*s first in 
' India in tfie produc iiornsf san- 
'■ dalwcKxJ Whar r'f^-'Po'tion 
i of tlle L oi j! 'try s c 1 itC)i)' (iocs 
' Karnalakd Cf 'nlrTn^rc ’ 

Answer 80 per cent 
I (34j the StuluL Gematto-h 
j wara m Shravanoi x'lagoia is j 


the highest monolithic statue 
in tfie wrjrkJ How tall is it'"^ 
Answer: 57 feet, 

(3b; One of the three best 
natural harbouis of the world 
belongs to Karnataka It was 
dear to Rabindranath Tagore 
Which IS it^ 

Answer. Karwar. 

(J6)A Kannada film was 
screened for 100 days in Lorn 
eJun Which IS th('filiTi'^ 
Answer- Ondanondu Kala- 
daili 

(37'■ Ifie present chairman of 
the Inrerriational Mathematics 
Academy is a Kannadiga 
Who ishe^ 

Answer Dr K Ramachandra. 

(38; A major portion of the 
total area under sunflower 
cultivcition in the country is 
w'thm Karnataka Wfiat per¬ 
centage of the national avera¬ 
ge* dors this amount to^ 
Answer 60 per cent 
(3^' Name tfie lacJ frorTi Kar- 
natdka who is known as the 


' world's youngest magician 
Answer: Jr. Shankar (Ma¬ 
ster Tejaswami). 

(40) The world's deepest 
mine from whicfi ore is being 
drawn till today is in Karnata 
ka Wfiich IS iP 

Answer: Champion Reef, 
at Kolar Gold Fields. 

(41) Name the first cricketer 
who scored the first century 
and the first sixer in the histo¬ 
ry of women’s test cricket 
Answer: Shanta Ranga- 
swamy. 

(42) Kannada literature has 
achieved the rare distinction 
of bagging the highest literary 
award of the country — Jria- 
na Peetha — the highest ^\m^ 
ber of tif7ies so far How 
many times has it wor. the 
award and who are the 
recipients^ 

Answer: 5 times. K.V. Put- 
tappa, D.R. Bhendre, K Shi- 
varana Sarnath, Masti Ven- 
katesha Iyengar and V K 


Gokak. 

(43) Who first introduced the 
r^iasala dosa'^ 

Answer- K. Krishna Rao, 
the founder of Woodlands 
Hotels. 

(44) Which IS tfie district of 
Karnataka which has no rail¬ 
way line'^ 

Answer Kodagu District. 

(46) Chappals (slippers),dre 
generally associated with Kol¬ 
hapur, but the Kolhapur chap¬ 
pals are not made in Kolha* 
pur but a village in Karnataka 
Which IS it^-^ 

Answer: Madhabhavi, in 
Athani Taluk 

(46) There is traditional rela¬ 
tionship between Karnataka 
and the Pasfiupalhinath Tem¬ 
ple in Nepal What is tins 
relationship''’’ 

Answer- By traditon the 
chief priest of this temple 
comes form the Dakshina 
Kannada District The first 
chief priest was Shri Suba- 



An ejqwrt graph 
that will soon climb to 
the top of the page. 
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raya Adiga. 

(47) Winch IS the only hotel 
in India which sends dosas 
by aeroplane'-^ 

Answer. The Mavalli Tiffin 
Rooms (MTR). 

M8) Winston rfiufciiill stay¬ 
ed in Karnatka tor some time 
before he became the PniTie 
Minister of Britain Where did 
iie stay ancj why^ 


Answer: He was an army 
officer in Bangalore. 

(49) A Delhi Festival is organi¬ 
sed in Karnatka Where and 
why? 

Answer: In Melukote, Man- 
dya District. It is said that 
the utsava moorthy in 
Melukote Temple, called 
Sampatkumaramurthy, was 
originally in the palace of 
the Delhi Sultan and that 
Shri Ramanujacharya 
brought it from Delhi. The 
daughter of the Sultan, 
who was dedicated to the 
Idol, IS said to have follow¬ 
ed It to Melukote and merg¬ 
ed Into It. An annual Delhi 
Festival celebrates the arri¬ 
val of the idol in Melukote. 

(50) When the sun rises in 
Mulabagilu, known as the 
Eastern Gate of Karnataka, it is 
not seen in Karwar which is in 
tiie same state What is tfie 
inter/al between the sunrise 
in MulabagiliJ ar^d the sunrise 


in Karwar'^ 

Answer: 16 minutes. 

(51) Ibrahim II of Bijapur, 
wrote a book to acquaint 
Muslims with the music of 
the Hindus It begins with the 
praise of Ganapathi and 
Saraswathi What is this book 
called'^ 

Answer: Kitab-a-Navaras. 

(52) Four chief ministers of 
Karr^ataka lost their position 
within SIX months of visiting a 
town in Karr^ataka, which is 
this town^ 

Answer.Chamarajanagara. 
The chief ministers who 
were dislodged were Deva- 
raja Urs, Ramakrishna 
Hegde, S R. Bommai and 
Veerendra Patil 

(53) AtaShaiva temple in Kar¬ 
nataka, devotees pelt a Gana¬ 
pathi idol with a stone and 
then take ddfshdn of tiie mam 
idol Where is tins temple 
located'"^ 

Answer The Someshwara 


Temple at Kurudumale In i 
Kolar District. When a stone | 
strikes the Ganapathi idol, | 
a unique sound emanates; I 
this has led to this practice. | 

(54) Name the deity who | 

receives chappals (slippers) j 
as offerings'^ | 

Answer: Biligiri Rangaswa- I 
mi. The midisds in Boodithit- i 
tu, near the Biligiri Hills, § 
offer a pair of new leather \ 
slippers, each one and a | 
half foot long, to the deity. 

(55) Name the sculptor who 

made the statue of Shakes- !• 
peare in London, the statue 
of Ctirist in Malaysia and the i 
67 foot statue of Buddha in , 
Japan i 

Answer Ranjal Gopala 
Shenoy. v 

Compiled by V.M. 
Kalbasoif Boiiaalorc. 
Courtesyt 
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Coltese students; The nation’s future. 



With best compliments from 

"LIDKAR" 


KARNATAKA LEATHER INDUSTRIES 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 

(A Government ot Karnataka Enterprise) 

No 17/5, Oblong Block. Unity Bldg . 2nd floor. J.C. Road, B’lore-2 
Telephone 233257/238875/238893/224232 

Telex; 0845-8320 KLID IN GRAMS. "LIDKAR' 


VISIT LIDKAR LLATHER EMPORIUM 

for all your requirements in genuine Leather Products 

♦Footwear * Leather Goods and "VISHWA" products 


Showroom at 

Bangalore, Tumkur, Oavangere, Hubli, Hospet, Belgaum, Shimoga, Chikmagalur, Mandya, Hassan, 
Mangalore, Gulbarga, Raichur, Calcutta, Mysore. 

Marketing Assistance for Small Scale Units and Leather Artisans. 
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Canara Bank: Committed to 
the rural development drive 


BY KAUTILYA 


B dnkins development in Karnataka fias a very long standing 
the first commercial bank m the state was set up way back 
in 1870 In the process the banking system has been able 
to contribute significantly to economic well being of the 
people 

The Dakshina Kannada district has the unique distinction of 
being the birthplace of no less than 22 commercial banks 
Major banks like Canara bank, Syndicate Bank, Corpc,ation Bank 
and Vijaya Bank were born here The other big banks operating 
in the state State Bank of Mysore and State Bank of India in the 
public sector and Vysya Bank and Karnataka Bank in the private 
sector 

Before nationalisation there were 755 comn’ierecial bank 
brancties in Karnataka Since then the number has iisen conside¬ 
rably and sUxxJ at 4,311 in June 1992 Karrvjtaka thus is one of 
the most well-banked states in tfie country In fact, the popula¬ 
tion per branch works out to 10,393 wf^ich is one of tfie lowest 
among the major states 

The stale ranked seventh among the states both form tne angle 
of nun^iber of brarxhes and deposits of SCBs in March 1992 
In itself, the Canara bank has grown over the years into one of 
the five biggest nationalised banks in the country Servicirig the 
common people tias all along been the guiding principle of 
the bank since its inception 

Every organsiation has a an obligation to the society in which 
It operates arid to which it owes its existence The social res¬ 
ponsibilities and the level of ir^volvernent in the development 
of the society reveals rfie human face of an organisation Since 
inception, Canara bank has been in the forefront in this regard 
The illustrious founder A Subbarao Pai has shown the way 
banks could play an important role in solving social problems 
He sent out this message to the banking world at large in the 
beginning of this century when he said 

"A good bank is not only the financial heart of the com¬ 
munity, but one with an obligation of helping in every 
manner possible to improve the economic conditions 
of the common peoples." 

The pursuance of socio-economic objectives is the driving 
force'of the Canara Bank The bank has made significant contri¬ 
butions to the economic development of Karnataka Karnataka 
IS the birth place of the bank and the bank owes its growth to 
the abundant support and encouragement given by the 
people of the state ThroLjgh a network of 473 branches with 
more than 72 per cent of these in rural and semi-urban areas, 
the bank has an eminent position in the state The bank has 
sh^re of nearly 20 per cent in the total deposits and advances 
of all scheduled commercial banks in Karnataka The bank has 
also lead responsibilities in 6 districts in Karnataka and four 
regional lural banks (RRBs) are sponsored in the state by the it 


The bank has implemented several schemes in areas like edu¬ 
cation, lx)using, health and women’s self-employment The fol¬ 
lowing are major schemes in a nutshell — 

EDUCATION 

4 Cansrama Shikshana Ktndra: For conducting education¬ 
al training, health an cultural programmies for the rural people 
There arc six kendras in Karnataka 

♦ Kaushalya: For training rural artisans in crafts like sandal¬ 
wood carving, terracotta and stone carving 

♦ Rural housinf: A project near Bagalur with the association 
Multipurpose Co-Operative Society, Government of Karnataka 
and The Lions Club fro providing housing to slum dwellers 

HEALTH 

4 CanBank Vishwamaitri Rural DispauMry: To provide 

residential clinical services at the village level at 
Nadagowdagollahalli 

4 Rural hottsiuRt A project near Bagalur in association with 
the Multipurpose Co-Operative Society, Government of Karna¬ 
taka and The Lions Club for providing housing to slum dwellers. 

4 Sbankara ComuNiuity HaaHh Ccutrat For provision of 
cost-effective medicare to the marginalised sections, particular¬ 
ly tribals at Kcnchanaballi village, Mysore District. 

4 Mathura Ckayat A home for destitute children located at 
Bangalore 

4 Sevakshatra Hespitak A hospital providing various servi¬ 
ces at nominal cost 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

4 Sctf-lmploymciit Training InstHutci There are for institu¬ 
tions in Karnataka Funds for the institute are contributed by 
Canara bank, Syndicate Bank and Shri Dharmastala Munjuna- 
theshwara Educational Trust 

4 Nari Nalyana Yojanat For integrated development of Hari- 
jan colonies 

4 IMyoga ChaHanyat For accelerating self-employment 
opportunites of rural youth 

Apart from the above, there are two schemes for women 
being implemented in Karnataka Mahila Abhyudhay, a scheme 
for imparting non-formal education, training and production 
assistarxe to rural women and Mahila Udyama Kendra, which 
IS a rural women's work centre at Harohalli. 

Through these developmental programmes, the bank has 
identified itself with the rural masses and strives to live up to its 
motto Beyond Interests a Concern. | 
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Our products speak for themselves.., 
and for us. Pioneers and leaders in 
professional elec ironies in India. Meeting 
the critic al needs of Defence and other 
core sectors, for nearly four decades now. 
Through our equipment, systems and 
components. 

With an Infrastructural strength of 
9 factorievs, advanced production and 
quality assurance facilities, skilled 
workforce of 20,000 people and over 
2000 engineers inc luding 650 engineers 
in Research &! Development. 

Rharat Clec trc^nlcs miinufactures a 
brc:)ad spectrum of hi-tech products. 

















" Product range 

r \ ‘ Dciflu e ( oinmunication 

\ ecpnpment in Mf , UMP, 

\ VMI mic rc3wave bands 

\ ‘ Tc'lec ommunication 

\ networks, tiidicj, 

\ multiplexing and 

\ swiU hing c'cpjipmc^nl 

\ and anlennae 

3 ‘ ISroacIc asl and 

1 V triinsmillers and 
studio ecjuipitu^nt 

* Sate orn terriiinals foi C.ommunic ation 
and TV ric'tworking 

Radcirs lor Defence^, and McHc^orology 
C')ptical and c:)pto-elc'clronlc c'cjuipment 
Simulators iind software^ 

* Scmic onductors, ic:s, c rystals. LC^Ds and 
electron tubes - mic rowave. transmitting 
tubes. X-ray. TV &: monitor tubes 
For mote dctjils write to 

Bharat Electronics Limited 

(A Government of India Enterprise) 

Regd. Office Trade Centre' 

1 16/2, Race Course Road, Ban^alore-SBO 001. 

Phone 1812) 267322 . Telex . (845) 8650 BE IM 
rax : (812) 268410 


BH4RAmiC7K>NK:S 

QUALITY, TtCMN€U.OGrAMO INNOVATION. 





Garden city’s charmins hotels 

T he West End Hotel has always been a landmark in the Civil I the joys old-fashioned living Its Paradise Island restaurant is 
Station area of Bangalore. Among the prestigious hotels paradise for the gourmet with its exotic Thai JndonesiaaChim 
of the city, it is famous for its garden setting se and Indian specialities 


T he West End Hotel has always been a landmark in the Civil 
Station area of Bangalore. Among the prestigious hotels 
of the city, it is famous for its garden setting 
Its older bfock is among the best examples of the Bangalore 
gothic style of architecture with its multiplaned tiled roofs, 
gables, dormers, monkey tops, trellis work and intricately carv¬ 
ed facia 

Built amidst 20 acres of land, the original block of the hotel 
hails back to 1887, when a small bungalow with eight rooms 
was set up by a gentleman called Mr Bronson This was a lodg¬ 
ing house and called The Bronson’s West End In 1905 a few 
other buildings were added and so were some bungalows 
with more gardens 

It was the Victorian period then and sahibs and memsahibs 
lounging in comfortable cane chairs in the gardens were asked 
by native waiters what they would prefer for their chhotd hazri 
The hotel was bought over by the Spencers in 1912 and is 
now run by the Taj Group 

West End’s luxury accomodation ranges from the 
100-year-old rooms complete with four-poster beds and mar¬ 
ble bathrooms to suites with special verandas, attached dress¬ 
ing rooms, pantry and even a driveway to the dcK.'rstep All the 
rooms have been completely renovated and refurbisfied with 
state-of-the-art facilities in all roon^s and suits to complement 


the joys old-fashioned living Its Paradise Island restaurant is a 
paradise for the gourmet with its exotic Thai, Indonesian, Chine¬ 
se and Indian specialities 

The Taj Group has a diverse prescence in the garden city 
with choice of three unique properties to cater to all possible 
needs of tfie discerning traveler In sharp contrast to West End, 
TAJ RESIDENCY set in the heart of Bangalore, has all the pre¬ 
sent-day five-star facilities including the recently-opened Busi¬ 
ness Lounge and special Residency Rooms for businessmen 
Here a businessman can avail of special facilities like the com¬ 
plementary breakfast, valet service, library service and use the 
lounge for private discussions and meetings The speciality 
restaurants at this hotel are The Memories of China which is 
said to serve the best Chines cuisine in Bangalore, The Sou¬ 
thern Comfort which serves southern delicacies and The 
jockey Club which is an impeccable continental restaurant 

THE GATEWAY HOTEL on Residency Road is situated in the 
epicentre of the city’s commercial hub The hotel is known to 
be "a good value for money" with its efficient rooms, 14-hour 
check-out facility and a lobby lounge In it is the famed Kara- 
vali Restaurant, serving authentic regional cuisine from 
Mangalore, Karwar, Goa and Malabar cooked over firewood 
Neither Gateway nor Residency attract expenditure tax either 
on room rates or on any of llie '.eviccs offered 



KSIC Showroont ftt: MF 7. Stulee Bu»ldlng. First Floor. Bank Strfot, Karol Bagh. NEW DELHM Id 005. Phone S7I5363, MSII-. No 
Karriataka Pavilion. World Trade Centre, Cuffc) Parade. BOMBAY-400 005. Plrorie 2184952. 811. Vummidiar Shopping Complex. Annasalai. Mount 
Road. MADKAS-OOO 002, Phone 831106, Mysore Silks, C 19. Mayor Kushal Complex, Abid Road, HYDERABAO-SOO 001. 

And all over Karnataka 
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The Sharavathi Power Plant 



WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS 


FROM 

MYSORE MINERALS LIMITED 

(Government of Karnataka Undertaking) 

REGD. OFFICE No. 39, M. G. Road, Bangalore>660001 

--Producers/Exporters of:- 

Minerals 

CHROMITE BAUXITE QUARTZ STEATITE 
MANGANESE DOLOMITE CLAYS LIMESTONE 

IRON ORE MAGNESITE FELDSPAR 


And 


Ornamental Granites in various colours for internal sales and export 

Polished granite slabs, monuments^ markers etc., for export only 

Stoneware Pipes of all sizes for internal sales 

For Enquiries please contact: Asst General Manager 

(Marketing Division) 

Cable: "MYMINERAL" Telex: 0845 2432 MML IN 
Telephone: 580373,580374,580375,582450 
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The sasa of industrial development 

Set to scale hieKer peaks 


•yB.S.PATIL 


K arnataka, which has had a rich mdustrijil tradition risht 
from the pre-independence era, has built a strong base 
over the years While the period 1900 to can be term¬ 
ed as the golden era of industrial development in the state, 
with the establishment of a number of core sector industries in 
iron and steel, paper, cement, sugar, silk, drugs, leather proces¬ 
sing, agricultural implements, and electronic goods, the state 
played a ^eadlng role as an entrepreneur during this period 
The post-1950 period saw the emergence of local entrepre- 
neurstiip and further consolidation and growth of industries, 
particularly in the small and medium sector Progressive polic¬ 
es of the government, availability of scientific and technical 
manpower, big resources in the mineral and agricultural sec¬ 
tors, good industrial relation and, last but not the least, climatic 
(onditions are all factors that contributed to this significant 
-iiowtti 

The state continued to attract large industria' investments till 
’he late 1970s The major attraction during this period^as the 
availability of surplus power from the Sharavathi Hydro-Electric 

project 

Because of this sudden spurt of industrial activity and the 
augmentation of power not keeping pace with the demand, 
udustrial development in the 1980s suffered a setback and the 
growth rate declined in the context of the high growth rate 
]' hieved during the 1970s 

The industrial development base of the state as on 
d 3 1980 and developments during the decade 1980-1990 is 
presented in nutshell below — 

SSI SICTOR] By 31.3 80 there were 20,953 units employins 
2,70,000 people with an investment of Rs 19,915 lakh- On 31.9.90, 
there were 1,05,567 units employing 7,55,000, with a total Invest¬ 
ments of Rs 97,024 lakh 

MIDIUM A lAMI UHlTSi As on 31.3 83 there were 357 qnits 
accounting for an investment of Rs 1,49,584 lakh. On 31.3.92 there 
were 697 units employing 2,71,625 persons with an investment of Rs 
5,81.625 lakh. 

nNANCIAL AIDt As on 31.3.80 KSFC had sanctioned Rs 10,198 lakh 
to the industry, KSIIDC Rs 4,71,917 lakh and national FIs had, by 
31 3 83, sanctioned Rs 1,16,542 lakh. By 31.3.90 the sanctions were Rs 
1,00,511 lakh, Rs 36,20,781 lakh and Rs 4,49,068 lakh respectively. 

DMLOMliiTt By 31.3.80 there were 25 industrial areas on 7734 
developed acres and and as on may 1982 there were 48 Industrial esta¬ 
tes with 2226 sheds. The figures for 31.3.90 were-. 57 industrial areas 
covering 17699.4 acres and 94 IrKlustrial estates with 4197 sheds. 

BOWIRt The installed generation capacity on 31.3.80 was 1334 mw 
whereas on 31.3.90 It was 2803.4 mw. 

As mentioned earlier the state has always pursued a dyna- 
niic and progressive industrial policy. However, recognising 
^ ^rtain imbalances and deficiencies in the 1983 Industrial poli- 
^ / Resolution and the prevailing package of incentives, the 


government undertook a thorough review of these and announ¬ 
ced a new policy along with a comprehensive joackage of 
incentives in the 1990. 

Special attention was directed towards growth of industries 
in the identified thrust areas — electronics, telecommunica¬ 
tions, software, agro-food processing, leather and leather pro¬ 
ducts, sericulture-based industries, exfoort-onented industries, 
equipment for non-convenient sources of energy 

The state government having convinced itself that the 
growth in the power sector was not keeping pace with the 
growth in the industrial sector, has recently announce a new. 
(Dower policy which has thrown open projects to private sec¬ 
tor investment It is heartening to note that a number of reputed 
power generation agencies from developed countries have 
come forward to set up these power projects with the total 
capacity of 300 mw, involving investments of around Rs 6,000 
crore. 

Apart from streamlining and strengthening the state single- 
window agency for speedy clearance of industrial projects, 
the state has set up a high-level committee headed by the mini¬ 
ster for large and medium industries, to consider large invest¬ 
ment proposals and to extend a package of assistance and 
incentives for such projects The state has also decided to set 
up an escort services agency called Karnataka Udyoga Mitra 
which IS to lend a helping hand to the entrepreneurs. The 
impact of measures taken by the government can be seen form 
the details of projects which have been cleared during the last 
two years below: — 

19R8-89S 86 units, with a total investment of Rs 157.31 crore, with 
an employment potential of 5,295 persons and with 31,832 kva of 
sanctioned power were cleared. 

100 units, with an invesment of Rs 296.59 crore, capable 
of emoloyins 13,637 and with sanctioned power of 38,083 kva were 
cleared. 

l998-f It 75 units, with an investment of Rs 273.08 crore, to employ 
16,467 ^ with sanctioned power of 27,308 kva were cleared. 

161 units with an investment of Rs 586.90, to employ 
16,467 and with sanctioned power of 50,439 were cleared. 

Thus between 1988-89 and 1991-92, a total of 442 units, with invest¬ 
ment of Rs 1313.88 acre, to employ 44,250 persons and with sanctio¬ 
ned power of 1,47,662 were sanctioned. 

In the context of liberalised economic. Industrial and trade 
policies and the support and encouragement now available 
for private sector investors not only in the manufacturing sector 
but also in the infrastructure sectors and the many inherent 
advantages that the state enjoys, coupled with a strong industri¬ 
al base, Karnataka is now poised fa further industrial growth 
during the coming years. 
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Betelvine cultivation 


ByVASUNDHAIIA 


T he Betelvine is known as the small farmer’s life line. It is a 
perennial creeper cultivated since time immemorial in 
India and occupies a place of pride in the socio-reli’sious 
life of the people 

Great sanctity is attached not only to the leaf but also to 
the garden in which it is grown The garden is a sanctum san- 
torum which no one dares enter wearing shoes. While har¬ 
vesting, one has to wear a metal nail on the thumb for, the 
human nail, considered unclean, is taboo 
Botanical ly known as piper bitte of the piperaceae fami¬ 
ly, the betelvine is called Naga Vallari in Sanskrit ArKient 
scriptures list its 13 medicinal properties among which are 
those of an aphrodisiac The leaf is called Thambooli in San¬ 
skrit and Veelyadele in Kannada. 

According to the National Bank for Agriculture and Rural 
Development (Nabard), betelvine cultivation provides livli- 
hood to more tan 15 lakh families and, occupying about 
36,000 hectares has an annual turnover of Rs 650 crore. 

Karnataka occupies the fourth place among Indian states 
with 4,300 hectares under cultivation. The list, of^purse is 


headed by Orissa and West Bengal (10,000 hectares), fol¬ 
lowed by Tamil Nadu (5,723) and Maharashtra and Andhra 
(2,500 each). 

Since raising betel vines is a highly skilled job aild labour 
intensive, only families with a tradition behind them take it 
up. The crop requires high humidity conditions and reliable 
water sources. 

Cultivation df the vine is confined to two types, one with 
a pandal (or Baroj) and the other under field conditions by 
rasing live stakes of Agasthi (sesbehia) 

The land for'betelvine cultivation must be easily draina¬ 
ble as even a short spell of waterlogging kills the vine and 
heavy soils are unsuitable. 

Two node cuttings from mature vines are used for plan¬ 
ting. The survival rate of cutting from immature vines is very 
poor. 

Irrrigation is an essential component if betelvine cultiva¬ 
tion and in the initial stages irrigation is carried by sprinkling 
water from pots twice a day for 15 days, then once a day 
for 15 days and then on alternate days 
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A crisis of identity in 
Kannada films, theatre 


ByS.O.M1fSORKMATH 


T housh It IS rather difficult to define culture, it can be descri¬ 
bed as as a force cvolvins through generations of civilisa¬ 
tion which moulds man, his outlook and his way of life It 
influences the conceptions of a human being which again are 
influenced by other conceptions Since there is continual 
action and interaction between these varying conceptions, 
there is no such thing as absolutely pure and pristine culture 
unaffected by ony other culture 
Like in other parts of the nation, culture in Karnataka is religion- 
oriented The schools of religious and social thought initiated 
by men like Shankaracharya, Madhwacharaya, Ramanujacharya 
and Basaveswara have greatly influenced the minds of the Kan- 
nadigas But with all respect and no ill-will to any of these religi¬ 
ous leaders, I would say that scientific thinking has not taken 
roots in the minds of Kanndigas which remain mostly static, 
dogmatic and bigoted As a result, a kind of inertia has crept 
into present day life in Karnataka, benumbing the creative capa¬ 
bilities of the mind 

Impersonal colossus 

B ut the question is whether we can afford to leave culture, 
which IS delicate and a complex thins, to the care of an 
impersonal colossus like state control However, a national cul¬ 
tural policy has now been proposed by the human resources 
development ministry and a draft approach p^r is beins cir¬ 
culated and it IS of no use at this stage to discuSS the dangers of 
state control 

There is a quantum jump in the state funding of culture with 
an increase from an initial crore or two outlay for culture in the 
1950s, to an annual outlay of over Rs 1,000 crore today Therefo¬ 
re the policy perceptions, their limitations and the extent of the 
field it seeks to cover should be thoroughly examined as cultu¬ 
re concerns us all If we are to avoid bureaucratic manipula¬ 
tions, arbitrariness and intellectual arrogance vitiich, if allowed 
free-play, are bound to introduce distortions and aberrations, 
a wider and a careful discussion of the policy framfewak is 
absolutely essential Take for instance the tribal and folk culture 
now reeling under the assault of modernisation drives 

On turbulent seas 

F or one who has been writing about acrimonious debates 
and dhdrtids in Assembly and Council sessions, about land- 
srab scandals, wide-spread political corruption and a pliable 



Yakshasona: A traditonal perfbrmins art. 

bureaucracy, huge misappropriation of funds in house¬ 
building societies, noxious links between politicians and goon- 
das and about people in power and business tycoons, it is a 
welcome change to write about developments in the arts, the 
films and literature. 

But when I sat , before the typewriter and thought for a 
moment about the quality of life around, I felt like a traveler on 
trubulent seas, helplessly wondering whether Karnataka was 
marching towards a bright future or disintegrating under pressu¬ 
res of hatred and violence. This general decline m life is reflect¬ 
ed in the quality of film production and literature. 
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But yet, the impression of pessimism that one gets after sur¬ 
veying political and educational fields, is conspicuous by its 
absence in films or literary works in which Karnataka is trying to 
wrest Its identity from beneath the crust of history, 

Indian culture passed through an aberration during the Emer¬ 
gency period between 1975 and 1977 when literary and cultu¬ 
ral activities were subjected to censorship. Like newspapers 
during the period, a political film Chanddmanitha by Pattabhira- 
ma Reddy suffered in the vicious grip of the censors. 

The golden era 

I f there is any decade which can be considered the golden 
era of Kannada cinema, it is the 70s when both qualititavely 
and quantity-wise, the art of film making in Karnataka reached 
Its zenith. 

The decade is unique in another sense in that it has the cre¬ 
dit of having launched the off-beat film movement in the coun¬ 
try with a bang Based on Dr U.R Ananthamurthy's novel, the 
historically significant film Samskara by Pattabhirama Reddy, ini¬ 
tiated a chain of novelle vosue films such as Hamsaseethe, 
Vamsavruksha, Kadu, Chomana Dudi, Pallavi and Kakanote . Pro¬ 
minent among the mass-appealing commercials made during 
the decade were Sharapanjara, Bansarada Manushya, Nasara 
Haavu, Upasane and Bhootayyana Masa Ayyu 
t'Jot much creative genius could be traced in the film making j 


of ftte 80$ '9ipu^ there was a sudd&t boom in production, 
thante to the state government's liberal grant of 50 per cent 
entertainhi^ tax exemption to all Kannada films made in Karna¬ 
taka. The ihcn^ase of the government subsidy to Rs 2.5 lakh besi¬ 
des the 50 pff cent entertainment tax concessions greatly help¬ 
ed in shifting major film production activities to Karnataka. 

This served as a shot in the arm for the film industiy which 
during the. decade successfully shouldered two international 
film festivais — Filmotsav '80 and the Fourth International 
Children's Film Festival in 1985. The decade also witnessed the 
enormous inftastnxftural developments m the state to facilitate 
film production. 

i' ‘ 

The dovmtrend 

T he off-beat film movement which continued to thrive in the 
first half of the decade;‘declined to become almost static 
near it's end. Remakes from other languages became almost 
the order of the day. Besides, the industry did not hesitate to 
import stars from Bombay and Madras though it is A/talashree 
alone who struck roots in the Kannada soil and reached the sta¬ 
tus of a megastar. Her debut performance in the film Nanjundi 
Kalyana turned out to be the biggest box office hit 
Noticeable offbeat films made during the period were 
Girish Kasravalli's Akramana, Nagabharana’s Crahana, T S. Rana- I 
ga’s Savithri, P. Lankesh's EHindalo Bandavaru, Chandrashekhara 
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Craftswoman: Amons the state’s major assets. 

Kambhara’s Sanseetha, Prema Karantha's Phaniyamma, LaKshmi- 
narayana's Bettada Hoovu, Shankar Nag’s Nodi Swami Navtro- 
de Heege, Sangeetham Srinivas Rao’s Pushpaka Vimana et all 
The decade also saw a galaxy of new stars appearing on the 
Kannada film horizon — Shivraj Kumar and Raghavendra Rajku- 
mar, the two sons of megastar Dr Raj Kumar, Ravichandra, 
known for his showmanship in Premaloka and Randheera, 
Kumar Bangarappa, Vinod Raj, Shashi Kumar, Umashree, 
Ramcsh, Abhinaya and Sudha Ram. Another significant occuran- 
ce of the decade is the excitement created by the release of 
the tonnada film Jeevana Chaitra m which megastar Dr Raj 
Kumar staged a remarkable comeback after a three-year break 
in his acting career. The Raj Kumar film comes as a ray of hope 
at a time when there is a distressed atmosphere in the Kannada 
film industry which recently saw quite a few big flops such as 
Muthina Hara, Teja and Bandha Geje 
Though the state government has come forward with ano¬ 
ther liberal rise in the subsidy which has gone up to Rs 3.5 lakh, 


there is no let up in the decline in the quality of the film. There 
is at the rrxjment a crisis of identity in the Kannada film industry 
which is more due to the dearth of talent than funds 


Kannada literature 

T o sum up the significant developments in Kannada literature 
in the daade btween 1982 and 1992 in about 100 words is 
nothing but a vain attempt not dissimilar to the on® made by 
the circus buffoon who tried to imprison the elephant in a 
match box. At best, however, some broad trends in general in 
a few important branches of Kannada literature can be traced 
Unlike in the field of the Kannada novel, the short story and 
p^ry, the theatre in Karnataka at present is passing through a 
crisis of identity. Overtaken by a sort of inertia, the theatre is 
going dry with no creative playwrights coming to it's rescue A 
few reputed writers’ plays which initially created a lot of hope 
later turned out to be either unacknowldged Kannada versions 
of English plays or based on folklore 
Kannada poetry on the contrary, is fortunately free from tradi¬ 
tional inhibitions or jaded talent though the new crop of poe¬ 
try is not as creative and copious as it was in the earlier 
decades. There is an irrepressible urge for living expressed in 
the poetry of the older generation of poets while the poetry of 
the younger generation generally exhibit the poets' constant 
inventive genious and his inquisitive analytical mind Important 
‘among the older generation poets are D V G, P T Narasim- 
hachar (Pu Thi Na), Prof Bhusnurmath, V.K. 

Gokak, Siddayya Puramk, KS Narashimaswamy, GS Shiva- 
rudrappa, Chanaveera Kanavi, Goplakrishana Adiga and B C 
Ramachandra Sharma. 

yeuns«r scneratien 

T he younger generation poets include Chandrashekara Kam- 
bar, Venkateshmurthy, Ramanujam, Thirumalesh, Lakshaman 
Rao, Chandrashekara Patil and Siddalingaiah et all 
Apart from the novels of the few reputed writers like Byrap- 
pa, Chaduranga, U.R. Ananthamurthy, P Lankesh, Purnachandra 
Tejaswi, Devanur AAahadeva and Shamkar AAokashi Punekar, it is 
the record output of short stories that attract the critic's atten¬ 
tion. The writers who have already established their names as 
powerful story tellers include U R Ananthamurthy, yeswanth 
Chittal, Shantinath Desai, Bagolodi Devaraya, Shantarasa, Lan¬ 
kesh, Tejaswi with their new voice, purpose and sensibilities 
besides the spirit of rebellion 

The writers whd earned their place in literary annals are K. 
Veerabhadrappa, Kalegowda Nagavar, Baragur Ramachandrap- 
pa, T.G Raghava, Sumitheendra Nadiga, Jayantha Kaikmi, Balu- 
war Abdul Kuyyu, M S Vyasarao, G 6 Basavraj, Nagathihalli 
Chandrashekara, Vaikunta Raju and Diwakara 
The arts and literature are one and the same, though the indi¬ 
vidual perceptions differ. Literature, as regarded by Schlegel, 
IS a social product. There is not one world for art and another 
fa truth. It IS all one world, though the artists the scientists and 
the teacher have different ways of approaching it. 
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p)e&", where the antiques fetch whopp¬ 
ing sums. Many deiders of the city 
revealed thdl this is nearly always done 
with the connivance oi the certifying 
officials in Delhi, Bombay and Ca&utla. 
Though occassionally one hears of anti¬ 
ques bmng sqzed by the-ctistoms at air¬ 
ports and docks, "ti^ifs just an eye- 
wash^'saysabroker. HeatMs, "Apaxpe-' 
nenced.buyer can maloe om: Whediera, 
pat0cui[ar{rfece is gpoii^or a fdteffyom | 
ai!e,deliUs provitM Ute thie'.4%0ifOr .i 
JaMfti, a fruit bowf made out ^ i^vtt 
a^gekt. An original OQib dafrM lbekdt Id 
die period, woi^d sai¬ 

ler Rs 15,000. But a sitnilaffrdce howl 
would come for just RsS,0M." t 

B ut diete is a paiittelande of "con- 
tenippiary andques** in 'Vahmasi. 
the bwsine^. U aa. 
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[ .itt antique? Says Gupta, *0b, that's not 
iiVeiy difficult these days with nnodem 
^hnology and chemistiy." Wood 
!!.‘<sngravings are treated in a solution of: 

tea ^ a black dienucal dye. And 
depending on how old the finished pK>> 

. duct slKNiTd look, the density of the solu¬ 
tions are altered. Sometime^, even burnt 
oil is used to "age” a replica. The tech¬ 
nique for tnonze or brass objects Is diffe¬ 
rent, where the "antique* lo<^ is given 
a chemical coating of lime, French 
^.‘dhalk powder, catachur, copper sulphate 




and amrtionium cblo^. The object it 
theaexpoaed to sunlight forafew days. 

Located at the end of a wimfing galU 
is the wodeshq) of Maikandey ^swa- 
karma, a veteran in the m of conver^g 
modem stone sculptures into 
"antiques". Viswakarma claims that he 
has a lai^ clientele throu^tout India.. 
"It is nbt oiUy die curio or antique 
dedera'ntho want things made, but now, 
sotne rcoal architects and interior decoia^ 
tors are .getting fakes made for their 
clients,” he says. 


dedgnl^i(4lQdaiaj^*ii«^ 
ning, 'Tww eaii'Ma he>.^(!aUed boipu? 
Yes. pbitnajr call it'e diotiieiiipenuy of 
die We aib using the <dd 

methods and.)ddUs lomake tham.” 

Pulloaji'sbayers, of course, dad noth¬ 
ing wrong with die art of copying. TiMy 
are leadbf to wait patiently for Pailonji to 
craft an intrkaie design on the lines of 
the jewellery worn by the rich and the 
famous. 

Priioqji expresses anguish over dw 
bad name that Varanasi is getting 
because a couple of unscrupulous busi¬ 
nessmen are conning people; 

Bbt people like Pailonji are in a mino¬ 
rity in Varanasi today. It’s frauds and 
curio smug^eis vdio are getting rich by 
the day by robing die unsuspecting anti¬ 
que lovers. • 



















■ Hot wheels 

T he market is 

revving up. Mahindra & 
Mahindra (M&M) has 
started negotiations with 
America’s Chrysler 
Corporation to introduce its 
popular fdUr-wheel drive 
Cherokee model in India. 
This will bring it into direct 
competition with the Tata 
Sierra and Estate, which are 
selling well despite the 
rather high price. 

But several things have 
still to be sorted out between 
M&M and Chrysler. 
Cherokee will be marketed 
only if its cost can be kept 
under Rs 4.5 lakh. This is 
about as much as the Sierra 
or the Estate. Secondly, 
M&M insists that Chrysler 
should provide the tooling 
for the body panels, which it 
can then produce at its 
Khane press shop. 

Thirdly, the Bombay 
company feels that the 
project will become viable 
only if it can sell 1,000 
Cherokees to Sri Lanka, 
Bangladesh and Mauritius, 
and between 3,000 and 
5,000 vehicles in India. 
Presently, the jeep is 
manufactured in China and 
Indonesia for the Asian 
markets. 


■ "Search me” 

E ach time the finance 
ministry talks about 
making one of its arms 
autonomous, insiders are 
sceptical. Recently, the 
ministry passed on a note to 
the law department, to 
restructure the Securities - 
and Exchange Board of 
India (SEBI). But 
bureaucrats see the matter 
differently. A joint secretary 
was recently asked for 
details about insider trading 
laws that were supposed to 
have been finalist by SEBI. 
"Speak to G.V. 

Ramakridina of SEBI," the 
official rejiUed, cayalieiiy. 
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PROFESSOR MfilNAL PATiTN 
•^AUOHURi; IN AN INTERVIEW; 


"He knows what we want." 

So much for 
decentralisation. 

■ Briheascribe 

L ast week, Sunday noted 
that New Delhi was 
flooded with fixers 
distributing Diwali gifts to 
ministers and bureaucrats. 

k 


But an important segment 
was left out, inadvertently. 
Now we learn diat several 
Cabinet ministers have 
themselves been distributii^ 
costly presents to 
journalists. One of them 
gave away mini electronic 
data banks toa few select 
scribes. Sony. But no 
naifies, please. 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 



imlucliy can tak* a pelttleal tarn 

• There is serious thinking in the 
government to delicense the sugar 
industry. One report says that Narasimha 
Rao has asked both his office and the fond 
department to prepare a paper. It also 
suggests that die bureaucracy and 
industry are resisting the move, but that 
the Prime Minister won't give up. 

What’s up? 

The move to delicense reveals many things. Politically, 
you might see this as a way to check the defence minister. 
Sharad Pawar is rather close to sugar mill owners of 
western Maharashtra. A limit on the number of mills 
helped them to get sugarcane at less then competitive 
prices. Farmers would rather short-sell to a 
neighbourhood mill than pay extra to transport die 
sugarcane to a distant one. Also, there was no guarantee 
that they would get a higher price. And each time there was 
a bumper crop, farmers were forced to sell dieq>. 

Delicensing' would remove the limit on the number of 
mills. Farmecs can sell where diey please. Balram Jakhar 
has been fighting for just such a thing. But Pawar won’t be 
happy with this development. The other thing that would 
bug the mill owikis is that the government is not 
simultaneously planning to remove distHbution controls. 
Levy sugar now goes into the public dishibation system, 
and Rao is not keen to disturb this. His aim seems to be to 
make sugar production more competitive, but without a 
concurrent rise in prices. 


■ Shot down 

T he misuse of 

government aircraft is 
old news. And past Prime 
Ministers have done little to 
curb this. V.P. Singh, of 
course, showed the way. He 
flew as a passenger on Indian 
Airlines. But after his 
government was voted out, 
he promptly took to using 
the Bihar state department’s 
aircraft to spread the 
message of Mai^. P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, in contrast, 
is quietly doing all that he 
can. 



Recently, the Prime 
Minister’s Office (PMO) 
had received complaints that 
aircraft belonging to central 
police o^anisations (CPOs) 
and secret establishments 
such as the Aviation 
Research Centre (ARC), 
were being requisition^ for 
private use. Some of tham, it 
was reported, even ferried 
families of bureaucrats to 
weddings. The Prime 
Minister is reported to have 
been livid on receipt of such 
complaints. 

A meeting of top 
bureaucrats and police 
officials was called. And 
there, it was decided that the 
permission of the Cabinet 
secretary had to be taken to 
charter either a CPO or an 
ARC aircraft. Now, the only 
thing that needs to be done is 
to control ministerial 
excesses. Will Rao oblige? 
And will Manmohan Singh 
second him, on grounds of 
nothing else but economy? 
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T |redition has it that share¬ 

holders in India are a passive 
lot, contented to believe what 
the managements tell them 
and reluctant to rock the boat. 
This view is cuirently |— jr'H’— 7 
being challenged in Cal- : f .j i 
cutta where the minority < I 
shareholders of Assam- * ‘t | ^ 

brook Limited, a tea com- ; I I 

pany (turnover for | i I 

1991-92: Rs 36 crore), f f | | 

have launched legal I | I 

action against the firm’s I § | | 

management and made i E I 1 

serious accusations relat- 4 £ 1 1 

ing to the siphoning of # S 1 | 

What makes the « ] 

Assambrook case even v B .w | 
more unusual is that until M » S ^ 
1981, the company was a £ 
'owned by Brooke Bond, S v ' ' 
and despite its relatively Jh W' 
small size, was regarded |b ^ 
as being well-managed t 
and respectable. |n fact |F j. 
even today, despite the p 
controversy, the compa- 
ny has been able to attract Slireni 
Amitabha Ghosh, the for- tiiel 
mer deputy governor of EGMs^i 
die Reserve Bank of 
India, who has signed 
recenUy as a director. 

The focus of the shareholders’ attack 
is Surendra Rampuria, a prosperous Mar- 
wari businessman, whore otto interests 
include Calcutta’s Air-Conditioned. 
Maricet Rampuria, who makes up in 
savvy for what he lacks in education (he 
is an under-matriculate), took over as 
managing director after Brooke Bond 
divesti^ itself of the company. He made 
two of his sons, Siddhaith and Gautam. 
whole-titne dbinctorB and since, the fami¬ 
ly has run the onoipany. 

But at pren^ Assunbrook has pro¬ 
blems. Ptoflts iw 1991-92 are down to. 


Shareholders allege manipulatiombf accounts 


Rs 2.14 crore from Rs 3.77 crore, last 
year. And though income from the fek 
sales has gone up from Rs 27.42 crore 
last year to Rs 318 crore dus year, tto 
minority shareholdera claim that Ik 



Surendra Rampuria: die shardioldera claim that 
die Rampuriaa manipulate notices relating to 
EGMs, so mat shareholders get them after the EGM 
is over 


company has not declared any profits 
from its principal activity — in fact, it 
may well have made a loss in dM tea 
business. 

According to die conqiany’s own 
accounts, it earned Rs 48.7 lakh as divi¬ 
dends, Rs 62.3 lakii as interest and had 
odier income of Rs 1.04 crore. That adds 
uptoRsllScrore—more than the com- 
pmy’s declared profit of Rs-2.14 crore. 
So it could actu^ have lost ocoAy a 
ialA of rupees on its lea business, ^ih 
thepr^ts all coming from elsewhm. 

That, l>y itself, is not proof of siphon-. 


ing out of funds — the Rampuiias 
may have been unlucky or they may just 
be bad managers. But the Assambrook 
minority shareholders’ association 
makes other claims. 

»m .1 I • It alleges that among all 
, the well-run tea compa- 

■' nies, Assambrook shows 
• ^ the highest cost of produc- 
■ tion per kg of tea. Assam- 

■ " .. brook says it costs Rs 

, 4S.32 to produce one kg. . 

Compared to that, Assam 
4.*' Frontier Limited shows a 
cost of Rs 24.45, Warren 
Tea of Rs 28.58, 
S® 27.46 

; and the Assam Company 
of Rs 28.80. Moreover, 
while most other compan- 
ies show only a ten to 15 
per cent rise in costs bet- 
j, ween 1987-88 and 
. 1989-90, Assambrook 
'Jr showed a rise of nearly 

fj/r 50 per cent. Costs went 

ir ’ up from Rs 31.78 to Rs 

' ^ 45.32. 

—^^ • Naturally, with such 
mdiat high costs, there are few 
ngto protits to be made. The 

lie EGM leading tea companies all 
made operating profits of 
between Rs 10.35 to Rs 
■■■■ 14 per kg in 1989-90. 
Assambrook showed a profit of only 
Rs 6.26 per kg. 

• Moreover, the minority shareholders 
claim that even the small profit from 
financial services shown in this year’s 
balance sheet, may distqipear if proper 
accounts are tiled. 

• Further, say the minority share¬ 
holders, the Rad^urias have n^ huge 
loans from conquny funds. Th^ allege 
that the entities that have received these 
loans, have links to the management. 
Accoidiilg to diem, as of 1992, Assam- 
brodr had lowed (on an intereat-ftee 









l^s) nearly Rs 1 crote to its subsidia¬ 
ries. It had also loaned Rs 6.09 ciore to 
other companies. 

• There is also the question of the innt 
that Assambrook pays for its offices to a 
company called Sudera Services. The ' 
minority shareholders say that this is a 
Rampuria front which derives its name 
from Sureadra’s mother, Sushila Devi 
Rampuria. , 

In 1989, Assambrook paid Sudera Rs 
8.22 lakh. By 1990, the figure had gone 
up to Rs 14.88 lakh. And last year, it had 
further increased to Rs 18.35 1:^. In 
just two years, Assambrook has paid 
Sudera over 100 per cent more in rent! 

P redictably, the Assambrook mana¬ 
gement is not pleased with the role I 


• More seriously, they clhim that the 
company manipulioes notices relaUng to 
cxtraordinaiy general meetings 
so that shar^ldeis get than after the 
EGMisover. 

One vocal, disgruntled shareholder, 
lUK. Kapom, says diat die envelope in 
wich his notice was contained was post- 
parked 30 June, 19SI2. suggMting ^ it 
was posted on time at the Park Street 
post office. But the second post-mark, 
Relating to delivery, is 18 August. As 
Park Sueet and Wood Street, where 
^poor lives, are only a few kilometers 
Itom each other, the delay is mysterious, 
^^e shareholders suggest that some- 

S y in the Park Street post office is 
ig paid off to stamp the lettm and to 
I, hold on to them till the EGM is 


lead the institutions to t*in» a second 
closer hKdc at die company’s finanoeSt 
imhicted Amitabha Ohosh on to the 
board. Ghosh has dealt with the institu¬ 
tions during his time at the Roerve 
Bank and c^d reassure them. 

Of course, now diat George Fernan¬ 
des has publicly questioned Ghosh’s 
role in the bank scam, perhaps his credi¬ 
bility will be smnewhat clouded. 

C anny, prosperous and firmly in con¬ 
trol. the Rampurias have refused to 
take on the minority shareholders head- 
on. Instead, they have taken to claiming 
that the entire campaign is the creation 
of Ranjit Sethia, the non-resident Indian 
(NRI) businessman, whose empire tum¬ 
bled in the tnid-19^. when he wait to 



of the company’s Minority Share¬ 
holders’ Protection Committee. It is dis¬ 
missive of its allegations and suspicious 
of its motives. The minority share¬ 
holders claim that since they went 
public with their grievances, the Rampu¬ 
rias have resorted to a variety of 
methods to silence them. 

• They allege tnat share transfers have 
been delay^ for months. They say that 
shareholdm have been deregister^ on 
what they consider "illegal and unprece¬ 
dented" grounds. I 


ova. 

• Most eijLtraordinaiy, few of the share¬ 
holders Sunday spoke to for tiiis story, 
were willing to be idiotograidied or quot¬ 
ed by name. All said that they feared 
physical assault and their asspciation 
has accused the Rampurias of using mus¬ 
cle powa and of blockiitg their entry to 
meetings. 

• Much ortiie minority, shareholders’ 
ire is directed at the financial institutions 
which own around 12 pa cent of the 
company’s equity. They tel that the 
Ran^rias, feaiibl that the ftuore could 


Brooke Bond: until 
1981, Assambrook 
was owned by 
Brooke Bond, and 
despite its relatively 
smw size, was 
r^arded as being 
well-mana|^ and 
respectable. 
Rampurik took over 

directior after 
Brooke Bond 
divested itself of the 

compaiqr 


his celebrated brotha Rr^’s rescue. 
Since then, Sethia’s fortunes have 
recovered but the Rampurias, perii^ 
conscious of the confusion in the pubUc 
mind between Ranjit and Raj (who was 
jailed by V.P. Singh) have teyed the 
Sethiacard each time haveb^ ask¬ 
ed about the controversy. „ 

Rampuria told Sunday that Sethia 
"wants to make some money". Accord¬ 
ing to him, Sethia owns 12 per cent of 
the company’s equi^ and is trying to 
wrest control. Even if this is true, it is 
hard to see how Sethia could oust Ram- 
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*irl 

The 

Air-Conditioned^^ 
Market which 
houses the 
company’s offices: 
Assambrool^ays 
rent for its offices to 
a company called 
Sudera Services, 
allegedly a 
Rampuria front 


puna, who owns 40 percent of the shares. 

But what adds a particular poignancy 
to the dispute is that Surendra Rampuria 
is the brother ot Ranjit Sethia’s wife. 
And in the I970’s, when Sethia was 
worth many millions of pounds, the 
general perception in Calcutta’s Marwa- 
ri community was that Surendra was 
Ranjit’s protege. 

Since then, something has clearly 
gone wrong and Rampuria will not say 
what it is. (Sunday was unable to reach 
Sethia for a rebuttal of Rampuria’s 
claims.) 

But even if Sethia has fallen out with 
his brother-in-law and has some role to 
play in stirring up the minority share¬ 
holders, that still leaves the issue of the 
charges of mismanagement and misap¬ 
propriation of funds. Regardless of who 
is making the allegations, clearly they 
require some kind of defence. 

Rampuria’s version is as follows; 

• The company is doing badly because 
the domestic tea industry has been hit by 
the collapse of the Russian market. 

• Regardless of the feelings of the 
aggrieved minority shareholders, the 
fact remains that at the last general mee¬ 
ting, 82 per cent of the shareholders 
backed the Rampurias. 


• The so-called "irregularities in the bal¬ 
ance sheet" are merely to safeguard 
against a rising tax burden. 

• Both the financial institutions and the 
Securities and Exchange Boaid of India 
(SEBI) have backed the Rampurias. 

T he battle over the manner in which 
the Rampurias run Assambrook has 


r 

V./aiiny, {MDSperous 
and flrmly In control, the 
. Rampurias have refused 
to take on the minority 
sharehddm head-on. 
Instead, they have taken 
to daiminn; thiit tiie eptfare 
campaign is itie ccratihm 
of Ranjit SetAi 



taken on an urgency becau.se the compa¬ 
ny has decided to go ahead with a rights 
issue of fully-convertible debentures 
(FCDs) of Rs 250 each, which will be 
converted into five equity shares per 
debenture at a premium of Rs 40 per 
share. This issue will raise over Rs 12 
crore. 

The minority shareholders failed to 
block passage of a re.solution approving 
the issue — they allege that they were 
not informed in time but even if they had 
been, the Rampurias would probably 
have had their way with their'40 percent 
Slake and with the financial institutions’ 
12 per cent. 

So now, they are trapped in a dilem¬ 
ma. If the issue goes ahead, then the 
Rampurias will probably increase their 
equity in the company to over 50 per 
cent, making it virtually impossible for 
anybody to ever question, let alone oust 
them. 

To stop this, they need to exercise 
their rights and subscribe to the issue. 
But does it make any sense to throw 
good money after bad? Considering that 
they believe that the Rampurias are 
already mismanaging the company, 
why on earth should they commit more 
funds to the care of the Rampurias? 

The minority shareholders argue that 
the issue is unnecessary and that the com¬ 
pany does not, in fact, need to raise more 
money. They say that according to the 
Assambrook balance sheet, it has cash 
of Rs 13 crore lying in the form of loans 
to subsidiaries and others plus unrealis¬ 
ed debts. So If it needs money, why 
doesn’t it recover those funds first? 

Moreover, if by the Rampurias’ own 
admission, business is bad in the tea 
industry, and as the accounts show tbe 
company’s tea operations are making a 
loss, then why raise money for further 
investment now? 

The minority shareholders argue that 
the sole motivation behind the issue is 
for the Rampurias to raise their stake to 
over 50 per cent and gain full control. 

Even if that is true, how can the mino¬ 
rity shareholders stop them? The fact 
remains that the issue was approved by a 
majority of shareholders and by SEBI. 
Can aggrieved equity-holders scupper it 
no matter how loud they voices or how 
genuine their grievances? 

In the final analysis, the old adage 
demonstrated by the recent scam — that 
the management always counts for more 
than small vocal shareholders — may 
well prove to be true. • 

QmrtmnBmmtf00/eBlcuiUi 
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STOCK MARKET 

Hung over 

But the Bombay Stock Exchange anticipates better times ahead 


S amvat 2048, or the last year’s 
trading session, ended on 23 Oct¬ 
ober. It was a year like none 
other. On the eve of the trading session 
before Diwali last year, the Bombay 
Slock Exchange’s (BSE) Sensitive 
Index was hovering around 1,200 
points... and rising steadily. There was a 
mood of quiet triumph and confidence. 
BSE authorities and brokers anticipated 
good times ahead. Things not only lived 
up to expectations, but went way 
beyond them. 

The Sensex crossed 3,000 points, and 
then 4,000 points. A record was establi¬ 
shed.. And then, the good times ended. 
The scam had broken out. 

"It was a turbulent year," agrees the 
executive director of the BSE, M.R. 
Mayya. "The three months following 
the outbreak of the scam were terrifying, 
and I would not wish them on my worst 
enemy. But there was no question of tur¬ 
ning our backs and running away. We 
had to stand and fight. And we did." 

What was his most painful experien¬ 
ce? Mayya thinks, and says: "There 
were many things. These were the fluc¬ 
tuating prices, a rapidly and erratically 
rising Sensex, several agitations by 
brokers, closure of the markets, and the 
tainted shares business. It was an excru¬ 
ciating job to bring back the market to 
normal. It was worse than a nightmare." 

But Mayya hopes that next year will 
be more stable. In his words: "With fore¬ 
ign investors coming in, there is scope 
for improvement, faster settlements, 
greater liquidity and the automation of 
the trade." 

Bhupen Dalai concurs with Mayya. 
But since his implication in the scam 
(he’s at the centre of the fiddles by the 
Bank of Karad), Dalai has been out of 
touch for the last five months. 'There 
were certainly very encouraging signs in 
the budget and the Sensex moved up 
from last Diwali to the budget earlier 
this year," he says. "But, yes, after that, 
we at the stock markets have landed our¬ 
selves in a mess." 

"As far as personal fortunes go,** 
Dalai continues, "the last year has been 

SUNDAY 1~7NoMmbar 19M 


the worst time of my life. And I have to 
fight it out." But it must hurt to be out of 
circulation? "Yes," he admits. "But I 
can’t help it. There are so many agencies 
involved and till they sort out thing- 
s...(leaves the sentence unfinished). If 
things were up to me, I would have been 
there, working and doing business." 

Other brokers on Dalai Street are less 
cool. To them, events of the last half- 
year have resembled a bad motion pictu- 
re^ "It was a roller-coaster ride," says 
broker Kamal Kabra. "But it was the 
best roller-coaster ride with so many ups 
and downs. While some brokers made 
more money than others, all brokers 
have made more money in the last 
12 months than they have in earlier 
years." 

But like most of his tribe, Kabra 
adopts an injured air. "Everything happe¬ 
ned in the banking system, and we got a 
bad reputation for the fault of bankers," 
he complains. "Of course, we have seen 
the best and the worst factors come in 
the last year. The liberalisation was posi¬ 
tive and the scam was negative." 

Pradip Shah of the Credit Rating. 



Information Services of India Limited 
(CRISIL) is more cautious in his judge¬ 
ment, though. "Yes, it was an extraordi¬ 
nary year," he says. But his reasons arc 
different. As he says: "The strength of 
the market has established that compan¬ 
ies don’t have to depend on financial 
institutions for raising capital. Personal¬ 
ly, 1 thinjc the buoyancy in fund-raising 
will continue for some time. But I hope 
the market, will reach more realistic 
levels in the future." 

Hemendra Kothari, who quit the BSE 
presidentship in March this year, is more 
forthright. He says: "The market started 
pushing up from last Diwali but went 
entirely berserk after the budget. It jump¬ 
ed from 2,000 to 4,500 points in tl^rec 
months. And that was worrying." Perso¬ 
nally, Kothari reveals that his firm, DSP 
Financials, has suffered due to the slump 
in the money markets. "But with foreign 
investors coming in, things could only 
get better," he posits. 

The two Mehta brothers arc also opti¬ 
mistic. After almost four months of 
imprisonment, Harshad and Ashwin 
Mehta have started picking up the 
threads of business again. Ashwin is 
very positive about the coming year. 
"We are still bullish on the Indian mar¬ 
ket," he says. "The corporate performan¬ 
ce is looking up. The tax collection figu¬ 
res for the year ending September 1992 
(which are a fair indicator of the corpora¬ 
te sector’s performance) are high. Also, 
we expect lesser taxation in the coming 
budget, another factor that would boost 
the industry and business and, con¬ 
sequently, the stock markets." 

And yet, the scam has made small 
investors wary of the stock market. The 
finance ministry and the Reserve Bank 
of India will also keep a closer watch on 
the dealings of banks. Plus, there is the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on the 
scam. It promises to implicate a large 
number of bankers, brokers and, per¬ 
haps, even politicians. The BSE Sensex 
crashed 100 points a couple of days 
before Diwali. It is still to rally. This is 
less than a fair start for next year. • 
D^vhmDutt/B o mb m y 
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INTERVIEW 

"There has 
been no 

lobbying 

at my 
level" 

According to the telecommunications 
minister, Rajesh Pilot, there has been 
no foul play in the selection of 
companies to make switching 
equipment and cellular telephone 

networks 



At Delhi's Pragiiti Maidun, last week, 
all the telecom giants oj the world were 
there. Top officials came front Ameri¬ 
ca’s AT&T, (jcnnany's Siemens,^Fran¬ 
ce \s CTT-Alcalel and Sweden's Ericsson 
to attend the India Comm '92 fair. But 
that was not the only rea.wn. They were 
gathered for a fur more important deve¬ 
lopment. The department of telecommu¬ 
nication (DoT) was choosing the compa¬ 
nies to make switching equipment and 
cellular telephone networks. Atul they 
just had to he there. 

As it turned out, there were some sur¬ 
prises. AT&T, the second name for high- 
powered American telephony, did not 
get the contract to manufacture .switch¬ 
ing equipment. Alcatel was also shot 
down. In the cellular category, the news 
was mixed. The Telecom Commission 
had selected three companies to set up 
ajpout 40,000 cellular telephone lines in 
the first year. BM the minister. Rajesh 
Pilot, intervened. And, finally, eight 
companies were shortlisted to do the Job. 

But AT&T and Alcatel are not giving 


up. Firstly, the switching market is very 
big. DoT is buying switching equipment 
worth Rs 150 crore for three lakh con¬ 
nections, while the demand is pul at 25 
lakh lines. Multinationals estimate that 
there is a further hidden demand of 75 
lakh lines. Therefore, even though Erics¬ 
son, Siemens and Japan's Fujitsu have 
won the first contract, neither AT&T nor 
Alcatel are complaining loudly. 

Both companies are going ahead with 
their plans to set up manufacturing units 
in the country. Says Anil Khosla of 
Alcatel-Modi: "Our switches are being 
validated. Vfe will make the main 
switches, once DoT clears our 
technology." 

Of course, the rejection had little to 
do with technology. As B.R. Nair, mem¬ 
ber, Telecom Commission, explains: "I 
don't for a moment den^^ that AT&T 
hasn 7 the best .scientists working for 
them or that Alcatel's k&D [research 
and development] isn't one of the best. 
But they were offering us the switches 
for more than double the cost at which 


we finally got them. Why should we pay 
more for their R&D inputs ? " 

But AT&T has a different argument. 
It contends that its switches would prove 
cost-effective in the long term. Says U^e 
Minigione, its market director, opera¬ 
tion system (Asia-Pacific): "I think the 
current call completion rate of 25 to 35 
per cent [meaning, for every 100 attem¬ 
pts, only 25 to 35 calls materialise; these 
alone can he hilled] can he improved by 
at least five per cent. Such an increase 
would translate to an additional reve¬ 
nue of Rs 398 crore every year, for the 
department." 

And yet, no one openly questions 
DoT's technical expertise in evaluating 
the tenders. 

The situation with cellular telephones 
is less happy. Originally, more than 30 
companies applied to set up networks in 
India. Fourteen were shortlist'ed and the 
Telecom Commission chose three com¬ 
panies. But the project had to be .split 
into eight areas, each having a transmit¬ 
ting and several boosting stations. 
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Rajesh Pilot felt that it would be better if 
one company attended to one area, and 
it would also increase conqtetition. 

But the losers are sour. At the time of 
going to press, there were reports that a 
couple of them were in a mood to chal¬ 
lenge the decision in court. The insinua¬ 
tion was that both the Commission and 
Pilot were less than fair. But the mini¬ 
ster takes such criticism lightly. 

Last week, he undertook a whistle- 
stop tour of three districts of Uttar 
Pradesh. Satish Padmanabhan accom¬ 
panied him on an ageing Dakota. At 45, 
Rajesh Pilot shows surprising vigour. 
He also answered Sunday’s questions 
with pugnacity. Excerpts from the 
inters'iew: 

Sunday: Recently, you have been quo* 
ted as saying that you hold the Anal 
aqthority to veto any decision taken 
by the Telecom Commission. 

Rajesh Pilot: Yes, 1 do. But it is not 
hostile as some press reports have made 
it seem. You must be talking about the 
cellular telephone case? 

Q: Yes. 

A: This came up for discussion in one of 
the regular meetings that 1 hold with the 
Telecom Commission. They were appri¬ 
sing me of the situation. I pointed out 
that instead of having just three opera¬ 
tors for the eight licences that were to be 
granted, we should have eight operators. 
Then there would be more competition 
among them. This way, the department 
and the users would get a better deal. 
The members of the Commission 
agreed. There was no difference of opi¬ 
nion, whatsoever. 

In fact, my relationship with the 
bureaucracy is as it should be. The 
bureaucrats are in constant touch with 
me on every matter. We hold depart¬ 
ment meetings regularly. Sometimes, I 
even call up my officials at 12 in the 
night to clarify a point. I am very lucky 
to have a department which is totally 
professional. 

Q: But why has the floating of tenders 
by your ministry come in for such 
public scrutiny? 

A: In all these years, this is the first time 
that the telecom sector has been opened 
for private participation. Naturally, 
there is a lot of interest in the corporate 
sector. But the evaluation of the tenders 
have been done very fairly. Anyone can 
see the files. Only today [19 October], 1 
had a meeting with the editors of several 


newspapers and explained to them the 
evaluation process.- There are no back¬ 
room deals. In fact, I show all the papers 
to anyone who complains that I have 
been partisan. 

Q: I think much of the interest was 
generated because there were many 
nialtinationais in the fhiy, and they 
W all known to lobby heavily. 

At There has been no lobbying at my 
level. I cannot say if it has happened at 
some lower levels. But I am not overaw¬ 
ed by big multinationals. I am only con¬ 
cerned about who can supply equipment 
taps, keeping the Indian conditions in 
ij^nd. I think, in the case of switching 


equipment, we did it successfully. GPT 
of UK gave the lowest quotation of Rs 
S,034 per line. We kept this as the bot¬ 
tomline. Many companies which were 
quoting higher prices, were forced to 
come down to this level. With this, we 
have saved the government something 
likeRsSbOcrore. 


Q: Do you feel there is more scope for 
privatisation? 

A: I am all for liberalisation. But tele¬ 
communications is a ftnsitive .sector, so 
we have to privatise with more caution. 
Private companies can enter those areas 
where there is scope for value-addition, 
like cellular telephony or radio paging. 
But the other areas will have to remain 
under the public sector. And frankly, it 


hasn’t been doing a bad Job at all. 

Q: What about C>DoT (Centre for 
Devel(q>ment of Teiematics) and Its 
thrust on rural communication? 

A: Rural communication is still a priori¬ 
ty area. In fact this year, we have set up 
rural exchanges in 30,000 villages. In 
the last 45 years, only 42,000 villages 
were provid^ this facility. Regarding C- 
DoT, I think we didn't pay much atten¬ 
tion to it after it was set up. We are now 
in the process of redefining its objectives. 

Q: What are its new goals? 

A: We will limit C-DoT to the manufac¬ 
ture of middle-level exchanges (from 


400 to 1,400 lines). We don’t expect it to 
make large exchanges. 

Q: Finally, when will the waiting list 
be over? 

A: I have said that the waiting period 
will be reduced to two years from March 
1992. Otherwise, the department will 
pay an interest of three per cent more, on 
the prevailing bank rates, on the depdsit 
money. I took this step to speed up the 
department’s work, as no department 
likes to give away money. In the case of 
OYT, it is six months. 

Once the main exchanges we are now 
buying become operational, the waiting 
period will be reduced even further. But 
you must realise that there is a demand 
for about 25 lakh lines. We are trying 
our best to help the subscribers. • 



"I think we didn’t 
pRymuch 
attention to the 
Centre for 
Development of 
Telematics after 
it was set up. We 
are now in the 
process of 
redefining its - 
objectives" 
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THEY HAD ENOUGH: (from left to right) Madhwaraj, Sait and Atmananda 

Mutin y Inthe rante 

Karnataka chief minister S. Bangarappa is caught up in yet 
another crisis 


Politics IS all about 
survival. One person 
who can testify lo that 
is Karnataka chief 
minister S. Bangarap¬ 
pa. For quite some 
time, his head has 
KARNATAKA been on the chopping 
bl(Kk. But undeter¬ 
red, he has carried out his duties without 
a care in the world, to the extent of orga¬ 
nising a huge "achievements conven- 
tfon" with people being brought in from 
throughout the state. 

But even the wily Bangarappa would 
be hard-put to wriggle out of the present 
political mess. On 23 October, five mini¬ 
sters, after Ulonths of complaining to the 
Congressd) high cbinmand about the 
chief minister’s style of functioning, ten¬ 
dered their ref^ignations. And others are 
expected to follow suit. 


Of more significance is the fact that 
the Congress president and Prime Mini¬ 
ster, P.V. Narasimha Rao, finally broke 
his silence on the political situation in 
Karnataka. Upon receiving the resigna- 


ON SHAKY GROUNDS: Bangarappa 



tions, he rebuked the five ministers, ask¬ 
ing them to resign in the proper manner. 

This was seen as a snub to the five, 
who had been skipping Cabinet meet¬ 
ings and had joined hands with rebels int¬ 
ent on toppling the chief minister. 
Bangarappa’s supporters interpreted 
Rao’s statement as being in the chief 
minister’s favour. The more optimistic 
of the rebel group felt that the Congress 
president was out to precipitate a crisis, 
which would make removing Bangarap¬ 
pa an easy task. 

Azeez Sait, the minister who trigger¬ 
ed off the resignation spree, told 
Sunday, "We had been knocking on the 
door of the high command for so long. I 
gave him (Rao) my itsignation letter 
two months ago. If this was his line of 
thinking, he should have said so earlier. 

I would have resigned immediately." 

But Sait says his resignation was inde- 
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pendent of Rao's advice to the dissident 
ministers. He, along with Manorama 
Madhwaraj and M.S. Atamananda, had 
given in his papers to Governor Khurshe- 
ed Alam Khan. T.M. Manjunath did so 
the following day, and within 24 hours, 
K. Shivamui^y had also quit. 

The resignations were a culmination 
of months of fuming and seething at the 
way Bangarappa operates. Moreover, 
the chief minister had marginalised 
them to a great extent. Says Sait, "I 
could not stand it even for a second 
longer. What hurts me very much is that 
the high command told us to follow deco¬ 
rum, but has not given the same advice 
to this man Bangarappa." 

Not all dissidents are as decisive. Vee- 
rappa Moily, for one, has been very 
vocal, yet remains in the Cabinet. 
Although, at the time of going to press, 
on 27 October, it was claimed that he 
would resign along with some other 


CRITICAL STATE 


Five Karnataka ministers 
submit their resignations to 
Congress president P.V. 
Narasimha Rao. He tells them 
to observe party decorum, it 
Is the first time that Rao has 
commented on the present 
crisis in the state 

Dissidents and Bangarappa 
supporters alike Interpret 
Rao’s statement in different 
ways. While the latter 
believe that Rao is now 
openly backing the CM, the 
former feel that the PM Is 
trying to start a new crisis in 
order to remove Bangarappa 


ministers. The reason; he would bow to 
public pressure. 

All of this has heartened the Bangarap¬ 
pa camp. A supporter told Sunday. 
"Now all those who have been cribbing 
about the chief mipister should honoura¬ 
bly resign." 

Even though Narasimha Rao has final¬ 
ly made a statement on the goings-on in 
Karnataka, it raises more questions than 
answers. Everything that he has said, or 
will say, will be interpreted by dissi¬ 
dents and government supporters as 
they please. • 

OanrtlJmkMh/tmgtleM 


Eased out! 

Kalyan Singh shifts his controversial secretary 


In his 16 months in 
office, Uttar Pradesh 
chief minister Kalyan 
Singh has been 
embroiled in only one 
controversy — that 
involving his secreta¬ 
ry, Nripendra Mishra. 
But after a long drawn 
battle with colleagues, partymen and 
RSS mentors, Kalyan Singh finally 
found no option but to ease out his trust¬ 
ed aide. And as Mishra’s successor, the 
CM has brought in the non- 
controversial Yogendra Narain. 

Mishra was also the secretary to the 
former chief minister, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. Naturally, he was the target of 
the BJP/RSS lobby right from the day 
Kalyan Singh took over. The new CM 
had replaced all the top bureaucrats of 
the previous regime, but for some 
strange reason, he carried on with Nri¬ 
pendra Mishra. 

But Mishra’s critics kept up the pres¬ 
sure on Kalyan Singh. And such was the 
former’s clout that even minister’s had 
to pay the price for opposing him. Take 
•the case of Dinesh Jauhari, the former 
health minister in Singh's Cabinet. He 
had once criticised Mishra during the 
course of a press conference. Kalyan 
Singh interpreted this as an indirect 
attack against him and dropped Jauhari 
from his government. 

Both the RSS and the BJP camps did- 
n'ttake this very kindly. The RSS mouth¬ 
piece, Panchjanya, took up the battle on 
behalf of Jauhari but Kalyan Singh seem¬ 
ed determined to carry on with his 
secretary. 

Then Mishra clashed with another 
senior official of the slate—police chief 
Prakash Singh. The latter took strong 
exception to the leakage of the minutes 
ofa very high-level meeting presided 
over by the chief minister. The meeting 
was convened to discuss an intelligence 
report that blamed L.K. Advani’s Rath 
Yatra and Murli Manohar Joshi’s Ekta 
Yatra for fomenting trouble in the state. 

Prakash Singh was greatly embarrass¬ 
ed when the next day’s papers published 
the details q|F the meeting, where the poli¬ 
ce chief was reprimanded by the CM. 
The news was first published in a Delhi- 
based Hindi national daily, whose 



UTTAR 

PRADESH 


Lucknow correspondent was known to 
be close to Mishra. An angry Prakash 
Singh even lodged an FIR with the local 
police station under the Official Secrets 
Act. Of course, no one was named in the 
complaint. 

The chief minister was upset with Pra¬ 
kash Singh’s action. And matters came 
to a head when Panchjanya carried ano¬ 
ther sensational story accusing Nri- 



BOWING OUT: Nripendra 
Mishra 

pendra Mishra of being a CIA agent. 
Kalyan Singh was now sure that all this 
was being engineered by the police 
chief. He promptly shunted the senior 
cop to an obscure post. Nripendra Mis¬ 
hra had won once again. 

This was the greatest provocation for 
Mishra's critics. Senior RSS leaders and 
some of his senior Cabinet colleagues 
began to say that Kalyan Singh was a 
puppet in the hands of a bureaucrat. Una¬ 
ble to take it any longer, Kalyan Singh 
finally shifted his secretary. 

But for Nripendra Mi.shra, it was no 
punishment posting like Prakash Singh. 
He was made the chairman of Greater 
NOIDA, the post held by Narain earlier. 
For Kalyan Singh, however, it was the 
end of a controversial chapter. • 
UmtChmtam/lJueknow 
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Coming together? 


The Akalis try hard to capitalise on the execution of 
Sukha and Jinda 



II was just the sort of 
catalyst the Akalis in 
Punjab needed to for¬ 
ge some sort of unity 
among themselves. 
For the past couple of 
years, the Akalis have 
PUhUAB been battling each 
■■■■■■■■■■■■" other over the ques- 
, lion of a solution to the state’s problem. 
I-Bui the execution of Sukha and Jinda, 

^ assassins of former army chief A.S. Vai- 
dya, in Pune on 9 August, ended the 
hostility. At least in public. And for the 
first time perhaps, a moderate like Pra- 
kash Singh Badal shared the same plat¬ 
form with his more militant counterpart, 
Simranjcct Singh Mann. 

But the Akalis were wrong to think 
that the people would rally behind them. 


The three-day bandh called by them, 
soon after the hangings in Pune Jail, 
drew only a lukewarm response from 
the masses. The strike was a success on 
the first day, but everyone was back to 
work from the second day onwards. 
More important, there was very little vio¬ 
lence throughout the state. 

Slung by the reverse, the Akalis then 
tried to make a big affair out of the bhog 
ceremony of Sukha and Jinda. But the 
Beam Singh regime was equally deter¬ 
mined to foil any attempts to sensation¬ 
alise the issue. 

In fact, the Punjab government had 
made all the necessary arrangements to 
prevent Akali stalwarts from gathering 
at the Golden Temple in Amritsar, the 
venue of the much-publicised bhog cerc- 



BROTHERS IN ARMS: the execution of Sukh 
Singh Mann and Prakash Singh Badal 

mony. A large posse of security person¬ 
nel had virtually sealed off the temple 
and its surroundings. And senior Akali 
leaders Simranjeei Singh Mann, Pra- 


A joint army-airforce (deration rescuei& ten tpHristg, 
from a stranded cable car ‘ , out 


F or ten tourists, ihcluding four 
women and a child, a trip to 
Himachal Pradesh turned out to be 
sheer hell. After all, being stranded 
in a cable car for 43 hours, susp^ded 
by a single wire 1,500 feet above the 
ground is no one’s idea of a vacation. 
They were finally rescued by army 
commandos and the air force. 

. < The cable car which linked a priva- 
’Je hotel on the Kalka-Shimla high- 
tva}' to a hill resort just opposite, had 
almost reached its destination. It was 
then that the haulage cable snapped, 
causing the cable car to slide tok. 
As the car remained .suspended in 
mid-air, ibe attendant panicked, and 
then juniped to his death. Another 
eped^for the same nnite, 
to survived widi serious injuries. In 
the hotel's manage- 
Jttif.aniiy,l 0 d.^for- 


car was first commissioned in 19^ 
amidst much controversy. Eogiii^ 
bad pointed out ito sjtfegoaidsV 
. inad^ate. .to s|^to of al9 
hotel maoagemeiit and state 


nkmt hutriedly went about starting 
'operations. A few months later, 
d^ects Were detected, and, yet again, 
nothing was done. 

As for tite rescue operation, a heii- 
ctq}^ managed to pull out five of the 
stmilded passengers. Ij was a touch 
and gO;Sihtoon. as even the lightest 
bnish.% a. rotor, blade, would have 
entted in tragedy. 

The sebmtd and last phase of the 
Operation began on die morning of 
15 October. The lemainihg tourists 





IMEISSCUEIIISSnN: 

tm tAF helicopter drops 
,a commando t and the 
twiier ifth^operatidn, 
Me^fftpTCrpsto 
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(iluIJinda brought together Simranjeet 


kash Singh Badal and Gurcharan Singh 
Tohra among others, were detained on 
the border of Amritsar district. But in 
spite of all this, the ritual did take place. 


were rescued amidst cheers. 

As expected, there were many 
heroes to be found. Particularly note¬ 
worthy was Major I.J. Crasto, an 
army commando. He jumped on to 
the top of the dangling cable car, 
broke in and kept the passengers com¬ 
pany. Crasrb ensured that the tourists 
safely clambered on to the lowered 
rope ladders and boarded the 
helicopters. 

The Himachal Pradesh pvem- 
ment has ordered an enquiry into the 
entire incident and a stoppa^ of 
furthef cabfe car (Rations. The 
Public Works Deptmment (PWD) 
secretaiy has also been asked to exa¬ 
mine if the hotel management had 
violated the Himachal Prade$h Rot>e- 
way Act in anyway. 

The government has decided to re-^ 
examine the proposal to set up six 
ropeway in the state, 

AldtDHgh work onihlwe ofihepro- 
jetas has 

ment wants to lot^ intosulB^ measu¬ 
res before giving the go-ahe^. 

Certainly, the temrists who had to 
undergo tte e^ldea) wish ^t dte' 
gowerhimeht ^ talijen. steps 
e^ier. • ■ ' ' ’■ 

AM. laAv/HMlite'' '' 
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attended largely by Shiromani Gurdwa- 
ra Prabandhak Committee (SGPC) 
workers. 

While Beant Singh and his colleagues 
claimed that the occasion was a flop lar¬ 
gely because the people of the state were 
least interested in a fresh bout of trouble, 
the Akalis were sure that the response 
would have been overwhelming only if 
the government hadn’t used the police 
force to keep the people away from the 
Golden Temple. They even charged 
chief minister Beant Singh with interfer- 


POST-MORTEM 



T here are indications that 
several warring Akall 
factions have made up 
following the hangings of 
Sukha and JInda in Pune 


people has been lukewarm. 
The three-day bam/A was a 
flop and the AAogeeremony 
was thinly-attended 


ing in the religious affairs of the Sikhs. 
•However, some of the leaders who did 
'manage to sneak in, made provocative 
speeches. According to government 
sources, a case has been registered again¬ 
st Manjit Singh for making a seditious 
speech. 

Political observers in Punjab feel that 
though Beant Singh has done a credita¬ 
ble job so far, he may just as well fritter 
^ay the opportunity by turning Punjab 
iiTO a "police state". Today, the milit- 
aiHs-bave very little support among the 
masses, but harassment in the hands of 
the security personnel may well push 
tftbm back into the extremists’ fold. The 
kHT^r’gangs of Punjab are earnestly hop- 
ip^at such a thing happens, and the 
j&e government will have to guard 
snnst this trap. 

Wor the Akalis, it’s time that they dis¬ 
associate themselves from the militants. 
The people of the state — both Sikhs 
and Hindus — have now made it clear 
that they are least interested in Khalistan 
and would like an amicable solution to 
the Punjab problem across the table. If 
the Akalis want the masses to be with 
them, they will have to rethink their 
strategy. • 

W## to SImnnM/CImndIgBrti 


■ THE LONfi MARCH 

Both skies were prepared for the even¬ 
tuality, but the matter was resolved 
without a shot being fired. 

The much-publicised 'long 
march" of the Jammu and Kashmir 



Kashmiri militants 


Democratic Alliance (JKDA), a front 
comprising several militant groups 
based in Pakistan, from across the 
border into the troubled Valley fizzl¬ 
ed out after most of its leaders were 
arrested by the Pak authorities. On 
an earlier occasion too, the militants 
trained in Pakistan had tried to orga¬ 
nise a mass infiltration into Kashmir. 
But their efforts were foiled by the 
Pakistani army. Their Indian counter¬ 
parts simply watched the show. 


■ TIME TO PLAY 

Last-minute prepa¬ 
rations never real¬ 
ly help. This has 
been proved time 
and again when¬ 
ever India partici¬ 
pated In internatio¬ 
nal sporting events. 

Union sports 
minister Mamata 
Banerjee has pro¬ 
mised to end all 
that She recently 
i .ounced that a 
higkvpowered 
committee of sportspersons 
will be formed soon to monitor prepa¬ 
rations for the 1994 Asiad and Ae 
Atlanta Olympics in 1996. Appa¬ 
rently, the energetic minister was 
most upset by the debacle of the Indi¬ 
an squad in the Barcelona Olympics. 
The committee will consist of experts 
from 12 disciplines In which India is 
hopfng to participate in the forthcom¬ 
ing Asiad and Olympics. 
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the house Mamata built 


The CPI(M) accuses the Union minister’s brothers of 
violating municipal laws 


C ontroversy would have been 
Union minister Mamata Baner- 
jce’s second name if she had one. 
The minister’s many detractors have 
cried themselves hoarse about her 
Ph.D from a little-known American 
degree shop, the discrepancies in her 
official resume and her alleged links 
with a small-time muscleman who 
beat up senior policemen at Satyajit 
Ray\s funeral. On 19 October, her 
rivals fired another salvo, accusing 
her brothers of illegally building a 
small tin-roof shed adjacent to her 
modest residence in south Calcutta. 

And sure enough, it was Gana- 
shakti, the CPl(M) daily, which blew 
the whistle, claiming that the shed 
was constructed violating municipal 
norms. The brothers, Ajit and Samir 
Baneijee, had begun construction on 
17 October on a plot of land belong¬ 
ing to Sachindra Ghosh, who appa- 
’rently complained thrice to the local 
police. When the cops requested 
Mamata’s brothers to stop v, rk, 
they initially complied, butcontinu- 
ed the work at night, up.sefting local 
residents, Canashakti reported. 

The CPI(M) controlled Calcutta 
Mttnictpd Corporation (CMC) 
swung into action the next day and 
(feciered the construction illegal and 
suhsequMtly* issued a notice to stop 
,a0 woric» ’*tWconstrucd^^ is illegal 
it ^vas buUt on land belong¬ 
ing, m else»v no build¬ 

ing plan W sifbimtted to the CMC 


for approval,” declared Sunil Chakra- 
varty, mayor-in-council, buildings. 

But it isn’t Mamata Baneijee’s 
style to take the criticism lying 
down. And she was quick to esta¬ 
blish herself as a target of foul play 
and the CPI(M) as a party of tricks 
and sleaze. "If the CMC declares this 
construction as illegal, I will be the 
first to wield the crow-bar,” she defi¬ 
antly announced after initial waf¬ 
fling. ''No one is above the law and if 
my brothers are involved in the con¬ 
struction, let action be taken against 
them, " she pointed out. 

And Mamata Baneijee did keep 
her word. On 24 October, as photo¬ 
graphers clicked away, she ordered 
the shed to be dismantled. 

But she didn’t stop at that. Describ-. 
ing the furore as "politically motive-, 
ted”, she demanded a public enquiry 
into the assets of all state minister' 
and important party leaders.* MamaU^ 
Banerjee also alleged that man}»r 
CPI(M) party offices in West Bengal- 
werc illegally constructed. ’’Let thpl 
administration begin an enquiry.. Bn 
they want information, they can 
come to me,” she said. Blaming the 
CPM for the "storm in the tea cup”, 
the minister said: "They wanted tp 
kill me but they failed. Now, they 
want to malign ray family members. 

I will give the Left Firpnt my answer 
by organising a mammoth ndly next 
month.” • 

Mitfdy Chowimttry /C fk mtt 9 


Family 

squabbles 

Big Brother CPI(M) comes 
in for criticism from 
a ruling partner 

When the# warning 
signals first flashed in 
mid-September, very 
few took notice. The 
Revolutionary Social¬ 
ist Party’s (RSP) criti¬ 
cism of the CPI(M) 
after the slate commit¬ 
tee meeting was 
dismissed as another dreary tiff between 
the two political outfits, which along 
with the CPI, the Forward Bloc and five 
splinter parties form the ruling West 
Bengal Left Front (LF). 

Then, Tridib Choudhury, the veteran 
RSP leader, stepped up the rhetoric on 
19 October after the central committee 
meeting, and the CPI(M) counter- 
punched with vigour. Suddenly, the 
RSP and the CPI(M) were at war. 

But what was the RSP complaining 
about? The CPICM), Choudhury said, 
was edging closer to the Congress(I) on 
national matters, and cited chief mini¬ 
ster Jyoti Basu’s support for the Congres- 
s(l) candidate, Shankar Dayal Sharma, 


THE WAR WITHIN 


T ho ruling Marxist coalition 
In Wost Bongal has boon 
shakon hy tho span hostility 
hstwoon tho CPI(M) and tho 
RSP 

Tho roason: tho RSP .fools 
that tho CPI(M) Is moving 
closor to tho Congross at tho 
national lovol. Tho party also 
thinks that thoro htt boon a 
dotorloratlon of law and 
ordor In tho stats 

In tho past too Jho RSP had 
takon on tho CPHM), but Its 
leaders bad to accept the 
latter's Ilea 
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in the recent presidential elections, as an 
example. How could Basu claim that the 
CPI(M) and the Congress(I) were in 
friendly competition, asked the RSP. 
which also disapproves of the state’s eco¬ 
nomic policy. 

In retaliation, the CPI(M) declared 
that the RSP was indulging in character 
assassination. "Mud-slinging will not 
strengthen the LF alliance, but will help 
the Congress(l). If the RSP is opposed to 
the chief minister’s economic policy, 
why didn’t it object to it during LF mee¬ 
tings?" the CPRM) statement said. 

The furious exchange before the cruci¬ 
al panchayat elections has led to a politi¬ 
cal gridlock, with both parties refusing 


to compromise in a bipartite meeting. 
The usual LF meeting, scheduled for 22 
October, was postponed. 

Explaining the party's stand, the RSP 
state secretary, Nikhil Das. denied that 
any character assassination was attemp¬ 
ted. But "friendly competition" remains 
a red rag. "How can we be in friendly 
competition ? If our policies are not con¬ 
tradictory, why do we have industrial 
strikes?" he asked. Referring to the state 
irrigation minister and RSP leader Deba- 
brata Bandopadhyay’s criticism of the 
chief minister, Das argued that the lat¬ 
ter’s view was about political, and not 
administrative matters, and therefore 
acceptable. 


Intrigued by the attacks, the Marxists 
preferred silence. "There has been no dis¬ 
cussion about a bipartite meeting," said 
Biman Bose. CPI(M) central committee 
member, who recalled that Bando- 
padhyay had once called the CPI(M) 
"social fascists". 

But the CPRM) could have been warn¬ 
ed by the tone of the RSP’s state commit¬ 
tee meeting in September. At the mee¬ 
ting. special mention had been made of 
the deteriorating law and order situation 
in the state and the administration’s failu¬ 
re to check inter-party clashes. The RSP 
also demanded that more district-level 
LF meetings be held. 

Public rows between the RSP and the 


CPI(M) are fairly commonplace. In 
1Q82, the RSP ministers (along with 
their Forward Bloc colleagues) had 
threatened to resign after their ministeri¬ 
al portfolios were reduced. The Bengal 
L^p scandal in 1988 implicating the 
CM’s son caused the deepest rift bet¬ 
ween the two parties and was only resolv¬ 
ed by the resignation of PWD minister 
Jdtin Chakravarty. 

More often than not, the ideologically 
rigid RSP has refused to accept a 
CPRM) diktat. But after the initial pro¬ 
tests, its leaders have had to bow down 
to Big Brother. TJie recent storm could 
well blow over for the same reason. • 
Srtttfoy Chowdhury/C9§eiitt0 



■ ARAYOFHOPE 


Beggars cannot be 
choosers! The 
West Bengal 
government has at 
last realised this. 
Sometime back, 
the Ford Founda¬ 
tion, USA, had offe¬ 
red to restore seve¬ 
ral prints of the 
films of 



the late maestro, Saty^it Ray. But the 
government simply kept quiet 
Now, of course, the West Bengal 
government is in a deep financial cri¬ 
sis and is finding it difficult to keep its 
promise of upgrading the Satyqjit 
Ray archive at Nandan, the state film 
centre. As a way out, the authorities 
have now approached the Ford Foun¬ 
dation, whose offer still stands. 


■ PRISON MANUAL 

Contacts and money can easily trans¬ 
form a claustrophobic prison cell into 
an air-conditioned hospital room. 

How? Simple enough. Just follow 
what many wealthy prisoners of the 
high-security Tihar Jail in the capital 
have been doing for long. They bribe 
the jail staff to get themselves ''referr¬ 
ed to any hospital outside the prison". 

But what happens if the doctors 
refuse to admit the "patient"? Simple 
again. The prisoners threaten them 
with dire consequences once they 
have completed the prison term. 


■ TIGER, TIGER BURNING BRIGHT 

For long, the vari¬ 
ous wildlife insti¬ 
tutes in the country 
as well as experts 
have expressed 
doubts about the 
tiger population 
figures dished out 
by the government 
They all felt that 
a host of factors have considerab¬ 
ly reduced the number of tigers in the 
country. A proper census was thus in 
order, they claimed. 

Their demand is at last being 
honoured, with Union environment 
and forests minister Kamal Nath orde¬ 
ring a fresh census of the tiger popula¬ 
tion. 



Tigers 
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On the surface 


Guerilla outfits infiltrate overground platforms in the 
state 


ij 

1 

The gun-wielding gue- 


CHANGlNO STRATEGY 

L: 

1 
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have once again pn)v- 



ed that it is their writ 
that reigns supreme in 
,thc troubled state. On 
15 October, three clh- 
MANIPUR nic insurgent groups 
""""""" of Manipur — the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA), the 
Kanglaipak Communist Party (KCP) 
and the PREPAK — called a handh to 
oppose the merger of the princely state 
of Manipur with the Indian Union 43 
years ago. And going by the response of 
the people to the 24-hour strike, it's 
clear that the insurgents command a res¬ 
pectable following in the state 
The bandh displayed a definite shift 
of strategy on the part of the guerilla. 
According to I Bhoroi, the new Pl.A 
chief, the accent from now on will be on 
the "activities m the overground" by 


Underground rebel groups in 
Manipur have decided to pick 
on popuiar issues iike 
corruption in high piaces to 
woo the masses. They have 
also Infiltrated the ranks of 
overground organisations 
like the Manipur University 
Students’ Union 

The Union home ministry is, 
of course, not indifferent to 
the new scenario and has 
decided to induct more 
troops to tackle the situation 




^ row 





FORGING NEW TIES: r/if PM activists 

using popular issues to mobilise the 
masses. 

Bhorot, a new generation radical with 
much political savvy and trained in 
Bangladesh and Myanmar, and his col¬ 
leagues have already rc]uvcnatcd the 
political wing of the PLA, the People's 
Revol itionary Front (PRF). And activ¬ 
ists of the PRF have begun to infiltrate 
the ranks of such organisations as the 
Manipur University Students’ Union 


Far from h ome 

Bangladesh refuses to take hack illegal immigrants 


They huddled against 
each other in the pour¬ 
ing rain for that extra 
bit of warmth. The 
plastic sheet above 
them almost touched 
their heads, weighed 
BORDER down as it was with 
the water that had col¬ 
lected on it. Squatting on the mud and 
.slash, a few feet away from the Indian 
border along Bangladesh in West 
Bengal, they are all victims of a strange 
power game. India says they are illegal 
immigrants, but Bangladesh is equally 
determined not to take them back. 

The 47 refugees, stranded at the bor¬ 
der in Andolia for the last one month, 
have been surviving at the mercy of the 
Bangladesh Rifles (BDR), the Indian 
Border Security Force (BSF) and the 
neighbouringvillagers. They had travell¬ 
ed all the way from New Delhi in the 
hope of returning to their native villages 
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in Bangladesh. But the task wa.sn’t that 
simple. They were pushed back and for¬ 
th as India and Bangladesh haggled dier 
the fate of the refugees. And with no solu¬ 
tion in sight, they had been given teiW^o- 
rary shelter on the border. ’ f 

There are six other Bangladeshi fami¬ 
lies who are living off Indian villajbrs 
across the Ichamati. They loo had anSv- 
ed here with the aim of returning tothbir 
native villages in Khulna. Some had left 
Bangladesh nearly four to five ye^irs 
back, others just a few months ago ahd 
had been barely eking out a living in Bie 
capital as fruit-sellers and rag-pickers. 

But what made them try and flee 
the country, especially since they 
weren’t part of the group that was to be 
deported’’ "The uncertainty of what 
might happen to us was traumatic," says 
Altaf Hussain, father of .six children. 
"Often the police would raid our colony, 
just like they did on 29 September. That 
night, after the police left I got my fami¬ 


ly together, but my 18-month-old son 
and my neighbour’s 20-year-old 
daughter w'crc missing. We looked eve¬ 
rywhere for them, but they were lost. 
Every time the police raided our colony, 
someone or the other would be mis¬ 
sing," complained a visibly distraught 
Altaf Hussain. 

Four years back, Altaf had sold all his 

NOWHERE TO GO: Altaf Hussain and 
his family at the India -Bangladesh border 














and the Manipur National Federation. 

The Union home ministry is. of cour¬ 
se, not indifferent to the new scenario 
and has decided to go on the offensive. 
The scheme envisages induction of 
more troops in Manipur in an effort to 
break the emerging nexus between the 
guerilla and the overground fronts. 
Fifty-nine bngades of the anny, trained 
in jungle warfare, are already on the job. 

But things may not be that easy. 


belongings and had left Khulna in 
Bangladesh for India. "It was the cries of 
empty stomachs that made me go to 
Delhi. I couldn’t bear to see my children 
go hungry every other day,' Allat said. 

Twcniy-one-year-old Mohammad 
Rusulul left Bangladesh some three 
years ago for Delhi. Since then he had 
been working in a shop. After he got 
some money together he had brought his 
mother and two kids to Delhi. But now 
he wants to go back after the Indian 



Already, the insurgents have earned 
enough gckxiwill among the masses by 
their overground campaigning against 
corruption. The gunning down of Dr Sur- 
achandra Singh, Manipur’s director of 
health services, by the UNLF for alleged 
bribe-taking is seen as the beginnings of 
the anti-corruption drive by the guerilla 
groups. 

By playing on the sentimental issue of 
Manipur’s merger with India, the PLA 
has been able to revive, once again, the 
debate on the state’s sovereignty. A 
large section of the stale’s population 
still nurture the belief that Manipur’s 
merger with India was done by force as 
the last king, Sri Budhachandra Singh, 
was forcibly taken to Shillong to sign 
the merger agreement drafted by V.P. 
Mcnon on 15 October, 1949. 

As ambushing and killing of policem¬ 
en continue, recruitment by the rebels is 
on, many of whom are being sent to 
Bangladesh for training. The flags of the 
extremist outfits are also seen from time 
to time in Imphal. For the harassed state 
authorities, there seems to be no end to 
the insurgency problem. • 

Santanu Moah/lmphal 


government has launched a drive again¬ 
st illegal immigrants. 

Most of the families travelled the dist¬ 
ance between Delhi and Bongaon, at the 
border, by bus. There, they had first tak¬ 
en shelter at a neighbouring village 
yviiere a Bangladeshi middleman had 
promised to take them across for a fee of 
rRs .MX) per adult. The money had been 
,,naid, but the middleman simply vanish- 
ed with the money. A few days later, the 
BSF raided the house forcing the 
i^fugees to flee the place. When they 
returned in the morning, all their posses- 
.jions had di.sappeared. 

' The hapless families then found shel¬ 
ter at the house of Mohammad Jahurul 
jHaque Chowhury of Dwaharkanda villa¬ 
ge. Chowdhury and his uncle, Shamsher 
Rehman, have been looking after the 
refugees since they arrived some three 
weeks back. Pointing at the 15-day-old 
baby in the arms of Aliaf s wife, Chow¬ 
dhury says, "There isn’t anything else 
we could have done even though it is tur¬ 
ning out to be a costly affair to feed 
them. True, the BSF has helped us out 
•with some rice, but that isn’t.even, 
enough for one day." • 
KaakanaDaa/Bontaoa 




■ MiMSEA 

The Orissa govern¬ 
ment is getting 
more and more 
adventurous these 
days. 

The state’s gutsy 
chief minister, BUu 
Patnaik—remem¬ 
ber his days as a 
fighter pilot—has 
taken time off flrom 
mundane politics Biju Patnaik 

to sponsor a --—- 

unique expedition. 

Seven sailors will set sail in a fibre- 
glass yacht fh>m Paradip, on the Oris¬ 
sa coast, to Bali in Indonesia. The 
effort will put the clock back by 1,700 
years, as the expedition team will fol¬ 
low the same course the Kalingans 
used, to maintain maritime trade 
links with Indonesia. 

■ SAVE SOME, LOSE SOME 

Nature seems to be always one up on 
man. This has been proved once again 
when scientists recently discovered 
that the ban on cattle grazing that had 
been imposed in the famed Valley of 
Flowers in the Garhwal region of 
Uttar Pradesh has altogether altered 
the eco-system of the area. 

The ban has created conditions to 
benefit only a limited number of spec¬ 
ies which, by virtue of their more vigo¬ 
rous growth, have overrun the more 
vulnerable and rare kinds of flowers. 


SIIIKIIia.SIHKING... 



Raniganj Colliery 


Ranigaqj, the coal town of West 
Bengal, will either have to be shifted 
or a massive sand-stowing operation 
will have to be undertaken to save it 
from subsidence. Though the area has 
a coal reserve enough to last for the 
next 100 years, mining may have to be 
abandoned. ^ 

course, the authorities are trying to 
work out the ^t of saving the town¬ 
ship fWm sure disaster. 


Compilod by the Sunday New&desK 
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Writer or singer: Amit Chaudhuri finds it hard to decide 


A t 8:30 pm on a humid Sep¬ 
tember evening, writer 
Amit Chaudhuri is a long 
way from his home in 
Oxford. Tonight he has left 
his doctoral studies on the poetry of D. 
H. Lawrence far behind, forsaken his 
academic gown and changed into a crisp 
while kurta-pyjama. 

Nor does the audience at Calcutta's 
Biiia Academy of Art and Culture 
expect the winner of last year's Betty 
Trask Award to talk about the novel that 
won him his fame (/\ Strange and Subli¬ 
me Address ). 

This evening, Chaudhuri is engaged 
in pursuits that are entirely different. 
After a long introduction that sounds 
more like a directory of achievements, 
the 30-year old writer strides on to the 
stage. 

And then, without a word he gets 
down to business. 

Today, the audi¬ 
ence, acquainted 
already with Chau¬ 
dhuri the writer, 
encounters Chau¬ 
dhuri the singer. 

Almost malter- 
of-factly, he sings 
two ragas and a 
bhajan — without 
the elaborate hand 
and face gestures 
that are usually a 
classical singer’s 
trademark. His 
demure, i but little- 
boy curiosity, often 


seems to gel the better of him as his 
round eyes probe the .semi-private audi¬ 
ence for familiar faces — checking out 
reactions one presumes — and now and 
then nodding at his mother or smiling at 
his wife, sitting in the first row. 

T wo days later, at the Chaudhuri apart¬ 
ment in south Calcutta, the singer has 
vanished. In his place is a young man 
who seems suspiciously like 3()-ycar- 
old Sandeep, the protagonist of Chau¬ 
dhuri‘s first book A Strange and Subli¬ 
me Address, dressed in a pair of brown 
corduroy trousers and shirt. The photo¬ 
grapher is dislres.sed. Could Chaudhuri 
please dispense with the Western clothes 
and slip into what suits a singer-novelist 
best, a kuna? 

Chaudhun complies but he is awk¬ 
ward while posing for the photographs. 
Only then does he settle himself down in 


the tastefully donc-up sitting-room, 
strewn with family photographs. In one 
comer, beside a record-player, stands a 
slack of the singer, his mother, Bijoya 
Chaudhuri's records. 

Though he is just two months shy of 
wrapping up his latest novel, Chaudhun 
is keener to talk about his other passion. 
Indian vocal classical music. HMV has 
recently released his recording of Hin- 
duslhani classical music, allowing him 
to keep his two passions abreast of each 
other. 

■'Earlier, like others of my age, I used 
to be interested in Western music, until 
my mother got a new guru," he explains 
in slow, deliberate but unaccented 
English. "It was then that I became inter¬ 
ested in Indian classical music and start¬ 
ed listening to old records like those of 
Kishori Amonkar and Bhiswadev Chat- 
icrjcc. I started training at the age of 16 
under the tutelage of the late Pandit 
Govind Prasad Jaipurwalc of the Kun- 
warShyam gharanafi 

With the untimely death of Pandit 
Govind Prasad Jaipurwalc, Chaudhuri is 
one of the few singers from the Kunwar 
Shyam gharana to be carrying forth its 
rich legacy of rare compositions. 

D espite his efforts, his singing talents 
remain unknown to the public at 
large. And it is at least partly to correct 
this that Chaudhuri and his wife Rosinka 
are intent on eventually settling in India. 
But after ten years in Englund, will they 
be able to adjust to India? 

Rosinka: We’ll definitely come back. 
Amit: No, 1 am not going to live in 


Amit Chaudliurl with wif • Rosinka: thoy plan to sottio 
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England. I’ll go crazy if I live there for 
more than 8 months. 1 would go com¬ 
pletely mad. 

Rosinka: But he also goes completely 
mad if he stays here for more than eight 
months. 

Amit; I mean, given a choice, I would 
rather stay here than there. This is my 
place. Well, when other people go to 
Europe for a holiday, I come home. 

Rosinka; Oh, my God. You come 
back three times a year. He has to come 
back for his music. 

Amit; "Raga Purvi sung there 
(England) at twilight, has no meaning at 
all." 

So, is Rosinka interested in mu.sic 
too? "Well, thankfully, I used to listen to 
Indian classical music before I met him. 
But after 1 heard him rehearse, I soon dis¬ 
covered that classical vocal music is 
much richer," says Rosinka. 

R osinka and Amit met at Oxford. 

And as the family story goes, Amit 
had fallen seriously ill after a visit home 
and Rosinka nursed him back to health. 
And thus, had started a romance that cul¬ 
minated in the couple tying the knot last 
November. Educat^ in Cidcutta, Ajmer 
and Pune, she is now finishing her own 
PhD. at Oxford. 

The decision to come back to India 
may make sense for Amit Chaudhuri, 
the singer. But what of Amit Qiautfliuri 
the writer? What of the man who has 
been educated at London and at Oxfon)' 
and who published his first book in 
Ei^^and? 

' He is conscious of the dilenuna. 


leans forward as he ex{rfaiiis, trying to 
make sure that he is not misunderstood 
on a subject he considers sensitive: 
"Apart from the material point of view, a 
certain level of receptivity, criticism and 
professionalism is there in England. 
Mere things are more arbitrary and whim¬ 
sical, You never know who’s gmng to 
say what, when and for what reason." 

England also plays a crucial role in 
the style and content he adopted in A 
Strange and Sublime Address. Sitting in 
the land of perpetual smog and diizzi^ it 
was the longing for the familiar atmos¬ 
phere of home that produced the novella 
—the sounds of a vibrant streetlife, fami¬ 
liar names like Jabakusum hair oil. Thin 
Arrowroot biscuits and the strains of 
Kabindrasangeet sungin the b«^.. 

The dilemma that confronts Amit 
Gtaudhuri the writer and AmitChaudhu- 
ri the singer has contributed to the crea¬ 
tion of Amit CSiaudhuri the philosopher. 
He now believes that there isn’t anyth¬ 
ing that can be called "essentially Indian 
or essentially English,^ the terms are 
mere constructs of modm society and a 
colonial by-product. Having gone to 
England, Im changed die way I thought 
of India. And being an Indian in England 
has changed what I thoii^ of England 
earlier — my diikfiiood perceptions 
derived from literature, it, hn bright 
home certain' links, of where ddngs 
coine fiom.'j[1ie fitet thtt [ am writing a 
novel, andthathis my atiti^class back¬ 
ground thin creates this p^Mity." 

Like roost young roifian wtkers 
today, who havotucked ht an education 
ahtw and are ji!KKt contfbttahle cxpie^ 


sing themselves in English, rather than 
lanpiage ef their pare^, Amh 
believes that the existence of a "mother 
tongueisatnyth.ApluralisticinindeiBi- 
ches one and adds to ones range of feel¬ 
ings through this constant encounter 
with various cultures," he says. 

But wasn’t it difficult totalrethe expe-. 
lienees of 'a {Bengali household, view 
them from achild’s perspec^ve. and to 
then express them in an Elfish idim 
that would be comprehensible toan infer: 
national audiei^? Amit’s round eyes, 
glitters behind his passes as he mo^ 
closer lathe edge of the couch. "YeS, it 
was difficult. Something I realised <Wf 
ing that time was that living is as idionuH 
tic and as par^lar and as spedGc as ‘ 
any language.” 

H is second, nearly complete novel is 
again a somewhat autobiogngiliical 
work reflecting his various loves, post¬ 
graduate experiences at Oxford, the retir¬ 
ed life of his paroits in Bombay and 
memories of his late guiu/i. After this he 
hopes to come up with a compilation of 
non-fiction and travel reiat^ stories, 
and maybe even a book of poems. 

With only one book behind him, Amit 
Chaudhuri has already received aibple 
recognition — something he doesn’t 
talk about with ease — for his writing. 
Now with one cassette on the stands ai^ 
his desire to futtfaer his love for classical 
music, it is anybody’s guess as to whitdi 
Anuf Chaudhuri, the singtf or the- 
writer, will be successful in remaining in. 
dietimelight ' 
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SexAND 

THE HEX 

.'Fhe trouble 
- wV. with Salman 
Rushdie is that we see tod 
little of him. And the 
trouble with Madonna is 
that we see t(X) much of 
her. 

So when the busty .self¬ 
publicist arrived in Lon¬ 
don to promote her coffee- 
table pom book (called. 



who's IM? 

with a staggering lack of 
imagination. Sex) the Sun¬ 
day Timex had the bright 
idea of pulling Rushdie 
out of hiding and dispatch¬ 
ing him to the immediate. 
vicinity of Madonna's 
bustier for a one-on-one 
interview. 

No such luck. 

Clearly, the material 
girl had never read any of 
Rushdie’s books—per¬ 
haps because they don’t 


:tnrth and boro 

have any pictures—and 
refujied point-blank to be 
interviewed by the satanic 
versifier. 

A crisis was averted 


when the paper’s editor 
Andrew ‘Pamella’s boy¬ 
friend’ Neil agreed to step 
into the breach. And Rush¬ 
die remained in hiding. 


Hippy 

HIPPY 
I SHEIKH 


So. it isn’t 
^' 6^1 just Algeri¬ 
an rye-artist Khaled who 
has struck gold, courtesy 
MTV. Our own Rock 
Machine is about to do a 
take-off on Khaled right 
I in the heart of oil country. 

Ever since MTV beam¬ 
ed its not-sd-hot video. 

Rock ‘n' Roll Renegade, 
across Asia, the group 
seems to have attracted 
quite a following through¬ 
out the continent. Quick 
to notice that was a UK- 
baSbd firm of impresarios. 
Barrucci Leisure Enterpri- 

The 

MORAES 
I THE MERRIER 

f-y. Hewaspro- 
■ssiro bablythe 
most talented writer t)f his 
generation. Prose, poetry, 

I journalism—there was 
nothing that Dom Moraes 
couldn’t do. 

His problem was that 
he was bom a decade too 
early. Neither a mid- 


Rule, 

BRITANNIA 


mmamf NiradC. 
HHHB Chaudhuri 

—often described 
in Britain as 
‘God’s last Englishman 
—has finally been honou¬ 
red by his adopted Queen. 

The 94-year-^d author 



has been made an honora¬ 
ry Commander of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire (CBE). The 
citation says that he got 
the award because of the 
"outstanding services he 
had rendered to British 
national life as a writer 
and journalist focusing on 
Britain’s relatioaship 
with India". 

Some Indians might 
feel that his focus has 
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A WOUNDED WAREHddSE 






Rock l>l«ciy n «: bridging th^CMlfwHIi reck 


ses Limited, which prom¬ 
ptly booked the heavy 
metal group for a musical 
tour of the,Gulf countries 
— Abu Dhabi, Muscat, 
Dubai and Bahrain. 

On the Rock Machine 
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night’s child, nor a latter- 
day Doon .school- 
educated enfant terrible, 
he found that India was 
not ready for his talent 


been rather clearer when 
it comes to England than 
to the land of his birth, but 
Chaudhuri is tickled. He 
has lived in Oxford since 
1970 and told Sunday 
that "it would be absurd to 
be conceited at my age— 
I am going to be 9S in 
three weeks. But I am 
happy more for my publi¬ 
shers than for myself^ 
World recognition is good 


front efforts are on to play 
it cool, with Uday Bene- 
gal, the band's lead singer 
scoffing, "We have tour¬ 
ed plenty down the year- 
s...both within the coun¬ 
try and abroad." 


and the West did not 
know how to slot him. 

Now Moraes is ready 
with the second instal¬ 
ment of his autobiogra¬ 
phy. Called Never At 
Home it hits the stands, 
this month. As Moraes' 
later life is even more inte¬ 
resting than his youth— 
the travels through war 
zones, the population 
expeditions and the bizza- 
re encounters with Ram- 
nath Goenka—this I 
.should be the autobiogra¬ 
phy of the year. j 


and I think my publishers 
will be happy about it." 

Three years ago.Chau- 
.dhuri’s admirers finally 
succeeded in wresting an 
honorary D.Litt from 
Oxford University for the 
nonagenarian author. As 
he says modestly, "1 have 
never sought world 
honours but they have all j 
come my way. There is a 
greater pleasure in that." 


From the fry¬ 
ing piui to 

the...fire? 

No sooner had the 
Nobel Prize committee 
performed its annual 
injustice and denied V.S. 
Naipaul the literary award 
that has been nghtfuily 
his for at least a decade, 
than the beleagurcd 
author found that he hail 
another flaming problem.. 
on his hands. 

An accidental fire in a 
London warehouse has 
resulted in Naipaul losing 
a large collection of his 
manuscripts, diaric.^ note¬ 
books and letters, includ¬ 
ing the draft of one of his 
first major novels, A 
House For Mr Biswas. 
This at a time when seve¬ 
ral American universities 
were keen on buying 


Into 

AFRICA 

She probab- 

ly gives bet¬ 
ter interviews 
than she makes movies. 
After a flurry of publicity, 
during which Mira Nair 
managed to make it 
appear that she was mak¬ 
ing the definitive Buddha 
movie while some Italian 
called Bertolucci was foo¬ 
ling around in Nepal, the 
project has fallen through. 

The high-profile Ms 
Nair was informed by 
Warner Brothers, the 
American studio that was 
putting up much of the 
finance, that it was no lon¬ 
ger willing to bimkroll the 
movie. So, the film is now 
‘indefinitely postponed’ 


some of this archival mate¬ 
rial for astronomical sums. 

But, in the end, it is not 
the money that matters 
though Naipaul could 
have done with the cash 
—lie has never been a 
huge commercial suc¬ 
cess. What must hurt Nai¬ 
paul most is the realisa¬ 
tion that he has lost a part 
of him.self forever. 



—Hollywoodese for 
junked. 

Nair says she doesn’t 
know why Warner pulled 
out. But she is going 
ahead with the film ver¬ 
sion of Athol Fugard’s 
Tsotsi, a project that will 
take her ^-k to Africa 
where her most recent ven¬ 
ture, the execrable Missis¬ 
sippi Masala was also 
shot. • 
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In the paintings and 
sculptures of 
Indian-bom British 
artist, Anish Kapoor. 
Text and photographs 
by Raghubir Singh 


A nish Kapoor» thecmly 
Indian tom artist to win 
the 'Ptiemio Duemila' at 
the Venice Biennale in 
1990 and the Turner 
Prize in England in 1991, is little 
known in India, except in our art 
world. In that world he is famous; 
there critical opinion on Kapoor is 
divided. Some naively dismiss him 
saying: "He is not an Indian artist!” 
Others readily accept his pioneering 
plac'c in Indian art and do not care that 
he left India when he was 18 years of 
age, studied in England and rose to 
international fame from the base of his 
adopted country: Britain. There he is 
called a British artist. 

Anish Kapoor was tom in Bombay 
in 19S4 of a Punjabi father and an Iraqi 
mother. Kapoor lived in India until 
1973; thus his formative years were 
spent in this country. He left India 
because his parents immigrated to 
Canada and he himself enrolled in 
London’s Hornsey College of Art 
(1973-77) and then he moved to the 
■ Chelsea School of Art (1977-78). He‘ 
has exhibited widely in the West and 
in Japan. Kapoor has achieved 
worldwide artistic stature, the like of 
which no other Indian-born artist has 
to date. 

I first saw Kapoor’s sculpture of 
coloured pigment, in a group show of 
international art at the Museum of 
Modem Art in New York in the early 
1980s. A little later he showed at the 
Barbara Gladstone Gallery in New 
York—one of the most respected 
galleries there. In Britain, I saw his 
works on paper and in stone. He is a 
sculptor and a painter. In 1990 the 
Tale Gallery, in London, held a solo 
exhibition of his paintings. 

THE ARTIST AS 
INTERNATIONAIJST 

Kapoor's work is fine art, 
where there are no 
immigration rules, no 
barriers and no check 
posts, where distances are 
there to be freely travelled 



Kapoor’s woric is difTicuU to 
define. Its roots are complex. With his 
art education and residence in the 
West he has digested Western art and 
thought. With his Indian roots he has 
looked deeply into Indian art and life. 
"Banaras is my favourite city,” he told 
me. One could almost say that 
Kapoor, through his work, has given 
us a transformation of the City of Siva. 
Through his abstractions he t^es us 
on a metaphorical pilgrimage to 
sacred Kailas and he takes us further 



MOTHER ASAMOUNTAIN, 

1985 ; wood, gesso and 
pigment 

back in time to the ziggumts of his 
mother’s native Iraq. From that part of 
the world historic migration.s of 
people and a passage of ideas, have 
influenced our life and thought. The 
Jodhpur stonc-siirfacc of some of hi s 
works puts me not only in my native 
Rajasthan but also in some ancient 
archaeological site in the Middle Etisl; 
yet another side of the very same work 
transports me to the minimalism of 
American art. We return to India 
through his sexual motifs, his organic 
forms; his suggestions of shaligrams. 
They lead us to his psychology, which 
in turn suggests a faintly Tagorean 
visual sensibility. His sexual motifs 
reveal a tantric touch. And that touch 
sends our mind racing to the ancient 
India of cults and secret riles of 
passage. We wonder what goes on in 
the recesses of his sculpturesque 
forms? We wonder what g(^s on in 
the depths of his mind? We wonder 
about his complex psychology? We 
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PHOTO-FEATURE 


think: isn't his work a strange 
fulfilment ot what so many Indian 
painters and sculptors have quested 
for? Is this—difficult to pinpoint— 
complexity why he is not an Indian 
artist? If his work was a passport, it 
would befuddle the home department 
of the Government of India. Let that 
section of our art world which 
exclaims—"He is not an Indian 
artist!"—step away from the passport 
office syndrome of contemporary 
Indian art. Kapoor’s work is fine art, 
where there arc no immigration rules, 
no barriers and no check posts, where 
distances are there to be heely 
travelled, where objects sacred or 
profane are there to appropriate and 
transform. In this land of imagination, 
boundaries are being continually 
changed by those who have the 
ielf-confidence to do .so. 

R ecently, sitting in that waterhole 
for Bombay artists. Samovar, I 
put that ‘Indian artist' question to a 
couple, the husband is European and 
the wife Indian. Both are artists. Her 
answer was passionate and 
long-winded, but the gist was this: 
being an Indian artist required a 
certain context. Her husband replied 
coolly: "In Europe we don’t worry 
about artistic identity. I see an clement 
of insecurity here. A noted New Delhi 
painter told me that an Indian artist 


ADAM, 1988'1989i front view 



had to be morally responsible. He too 
talked of context." In other words, 
cause, content and usefulness ate 
elements of context. 

Nevertheless, there are those Indian 
artists who are willing to give Kapoor 
his due place in the Indian sun. For this 
group the essential elements of a work 
of art are: form, feeling and 
nothingness. They fully appreciate the 
deep Indian elements in Kapoor’s ait. 

I for one am glad that Kajxxir 
escaped India’s Victorian art schools 
where ‘native types’ are still painted 
by students. I am also glad that he 
escaped the Marxist context of Indian 
art and above all he escaped the 
bureaucratic nationalism of a number 
of our artists and critics—the Home 
Ministry syndrome. Instead, in the 
West, Kapoor acquired that critical 
attitude—that Baudelairean 
sensibility—that is so lacking in 
India’s modern visual arts. A critical 
attitude is the mo.st important thing we 
can learn from the West. In this 
respect India is fortunate that Kapoor 
is a migrant to the West. 

Kapoor’s work is not entirely in the 
Western tradition of modem art. It is 
as much of the West as it is of India. 
Any sculptor, painter, writer, film 
maker or photographer hailing from 
India, who aspires to be an artist, can 
never step, easily and directly, into the 
Western tradition of his or her 
medium. He has to amalgamate two 




dramatically opposing forces: his own 
tradition and Western tradition. He 
has to create a new artistic space. That 
is the difficult story of our modem 
arts. In the modem arts Western 
tradition harks back to the 
Enlightenment out of which emerged 
the modem world’s critical attitudes. 
We have yet to recognise that today 

UNTniiD,1987: earth, 

linseed oil and pencil on 
paper 
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artistic judgement, in reference to East 
and West should not be the same as it 
was in the nationalistic spirit of the 
early years of India’s Independence. 
Today, in figures like Kapoor, to be 
British and to be Indian is not 
mutually exclusive but 
complementary. He is their aiti.st and 
our artist. 

H e is an artist with his own 

particular and moral commitment. 
to India. This commitment shows in 
work and in deed. Kapoor has 
instituted an annual award to an Indian 
sculptor of his choice. The chosen 


sculptor will receive a stipend in 
.sterling to do what he or she wants 
with it; no questions will be asked. 
Though modest, the amount will be 
enough for the sculptor to travel to 
Europe or work for a time, without 
hindrance, at home. Kapoor has put 
a.side the 20,000 pounds he received 
for the Turner Prize as one-half of an 
endowment, the other matching half 
will be contributed by an American 
friend of his. Kapoor sees the, 
sculptor’s lot in India as a poor one. 
He would like to help correct the 
imbalance. 

Ktqxior hails horn Bombay. The 


Arabian Sea port is a great melting pot 
of people and cultures. I think a part of 
Kapoor’s generous sensibility 
originates in the liberal spirit of 
Bombay, the trading city. In this age 
of liberal attitudes, let us not be 
limited by the kola pani syndrome of a 
section of our art world or the negative 
nationalism that our politicians and 
mandarins have gift^ to many of our 
artists and critics. Let us open our 
doors to the world. That is the spirit of 
the times. In art it is the spirit of all 
times. • 
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ndtan actres¬ 
ses celebrate 
their 18lh 
birthday year 
after year. So, 
it was a little 
odd to be invited to celebrate 
Amilabh Bachchan’s 50lh 
birthday on 11 October. Had¬ 
n't the great man already 
declared that he was 50 a 
year ago‘^ 

ft turns out that Bachchan 
regards the day that he was 
bom as his first birthday. 
The rest of the world takes a 
slightly more realistic view. 
AikI so, while he went 
through the celebrations, 
insisting that he was really 
51, wife Jaya and kids Shwe- 
ta and Abhishek decided that 
this was "the most important 
premiere of his life’. 

The party was held out of 
Jllmi Bombay, at the Taj 
Mahal Hotel, mixed stars, 
industrialists, journalists and 
socialites in equal measua*, 
and was notable for Bach- 
chan's willingness to shed 
his shy, reserved image of 
old: cl^ in a trendy Versace 
suit, he boog;ied from 9.30 
pm to 6.30 leaving only 
after his gu^ had consum- 




ost film 
bashes tend to 
tM ^^consist of fat 
drinking 
h>() much 
scotch and 
discussing collections in 
CPCI territory. But the Bach¬ 
chan party was notable for 
the manner in which the stars 
let' their hair down and 
danced. 

Star of the show was Baba 
Sehgal, who perfonned live 
and got such a rapturous res¬ 
ponse that Amitabh personal¬ 
ly requested him to .sing 
Thanda Thanda Paani a 
second time. 

Also noteworthy was the 
decision by an otherwise cre¬ 
tinous deejay to suddenly 
play Jumma chumma. The 
entire Hum gang (Bachchan, 


Mukul Anand, Romesh Shar 


ma and Danny) danced in a 


circle when suddenly Reena 


Roy jumped out of the crowd 
and did the Kimi Katkar 
bumps to Amitabh’s grinds. 


ed a substantial breakfast of 
bacon and eggs. 


wo weeks 
ago, Sunday 
featured 
designers 
Abu Jani and 
Sandeep 
Khosla on the cover. We 
wrote that anybody who was 
anybody in the film industry 
bought their clothes. 

The Bachchan birthday 
bash provided confimiation 
of this claim. 'ITie designers 
sold out their entire collec¬ 
tion in the week before the 
party as actiesscs and .sociali¬ 
ties vied with each otlier to 
look their best at what was 
perceived as the party of the 
year. 

Moreover, the Bachchan 
family left it to Jani and 
Khosla to redesign the Taj's 
Rendezvous restaurant for 
the occasion, and they excell¬ 
ed themselves. Not only did 
they change the upholstery, 
they printed special napkins 
and table-cloths, and they 
transformed a rather tawdry 
restaurant into a da 2 uding 
night-spot that was right out 
of the flaming Fifties. 

















SHUBHRA GUPTA 


This week on DD 

Sundry ministers and Zeenat Aman compete for attention 



They dump unwanted 
women in mental hos¬ 
pitals after they have 
been used by their hus¬ 
bands and declared 
unfit for decent 
society. This, after a 
carefree childhoo<l has been turned into 
forced maturity by parents who consider 
their daughters someone clsc’s properly. 

Sasuraf the second of the three-part 
senes by Mccra Dewan, expands on the 
theme of women being subjugated by 
the system all down the line, a theme 
which has now become staple Doordar- 
shan fare Watching these films is much 
like reading a badly drafted hand-out of 
the department of women and children, 
both possessing the same unimaginative 
evangelistic zeal. 

Dewan’s film (Sunday, 9 pm), which 
came on without advance notice, shows 
young girls investing in useful house¬ 
hold skills for a secure future, souring 
marriages and women incarcerated in 
asylums: their life a pnson which allows 
little hope, and no light The commenta¬ 
ry sometimes hovered on the brink of 
melodrama, but it did not detract from 
the stark, deeply moving power of the 
documentary. 

Increasingly, the morning slot after 
the English news has been appropriated 
by VIPs, all busily engaged in deliver¬ 
ing messages to the nation. Last week, 
Kaipnalh Kai once again demonstrated 
how good he is at holding forth. Asked 
about the power situation in the country 
today, he invoked the spirit of Indiraji 
and Rajivji, (he also spoke of Shri Rao in 
the same breath), all of whom had done 
their utmost to solve the power crisis. He 
had also, he declared, devoted himself to 
this task night and day, and once he suc¬ 
ceeded it would be his life’s greatest 
accomplishment. The poor interviewer 
served as an admiring listener right 
through the lecture. 

On other slots, other ministers prevai¬ 
led. Minister of state for home affairs 
M.M. Jacob was a vcKal participant on 
Nalini Singh’s panel at prime time, 
which discussed the state and the police, 


terrorism, fake encounters and cop bru¬ 
talities. In Bangalore, basking in post¬ 
bash euphoria, Karnataka chief minister 
S. Bangarappa was in constant focus dur¬ 
ing a badminton tournament. The Presi¬ 
dent, S.D. Sharma, went off to Bhopal 
for a couple of days, and the return of the 
illu.strious native sent the national net¬ 
work into a flurry' of activity: the news 
bulletins were full of the President's van- 
oi!s engagements, so were the special 
programmes later in the night. The 
Prime Minister’s visit to Nepal also ensu¬ 
red similar munificence. 

In all this, we got, by way of entertain¬ 
ment, Dev Anand's Hare Rama Hare 
Krishna which introduced Zeenat 
Aman, charas and flower power all at 
once to movie audiences in the early 
Seventies. Conspicuously missing was 
Dum maro dum, the popular 


number, pictunsed on a bunch of 
long-haired types with lots of smoke bil¬ 
lowing tuound them. Perhaps, it was 
found to go again.st the slate-sponsored 
anti-drug messages which feature, 
among other things, a skeleton smoking 
a cigarette. 

On The World This Week, which now 
makes for interesting viewing only 
when it focusses on India-related sto¬ 
ries. they .showed Pradlp Kri.shcn’s film 
Electric Moon getting a rare West End 
release in London. Said script writer 
Arundhati Roy, in defence of the film 
which received bad press at our own 
international film festivals: ’ It is an accu¬ 
rate social picture— I don’t think Spike 
Lee sits in Harlem wondering whether 
people in India will understand rap, so 
maybe he should water it (the content of 
his films) down a bit.” • 
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Man, woman and 


nature 

The ancient themes restated at 
exhibitions around the country 



The Supple Rhythm by Jatin Das; "bare figures, not 
niulcs," says the artist 


ARTIST: Jalin Das 
GALLERY: Alfv\('S(laIlL-r>, 
Nl*w Delhi 

MEDIA: Oils, pencils 


Bare facts 

Jatin Das' 
preoccupation with 
the mule female form 

•f I waul to play wilh 
I clay, loiK'h il and 
itioiild il," savs SO-voai-tdti 
Jalin Das His eolleclion ol 
24 paintings and 20 
drawings, done over a pcMiod 
of seven years, on display at ' 
the AlhACS gallery, Delhi 
— appropi lately called | j 
‘Women ot clay' evoke 
the "leminine, supple and 
earthy qiialiiies ol clay ' 

I’he vibrant colours of ihe 
oils provide a refreshing con¬ 
trast to Ihe stark (literally) 
black and while ol lire 
drawings Rut they all 
I portray one thing — Jatin’s 
fascination for the human 
figure. particularly the 
female anatomy. Most of the 
pamlrngs show nude females 
posing voluptuously wilh 
their heads thrown back in 
abandon, framed against 
strong background colours. 
Although Jalin uses a lot of 
harsh reds, browns, yellows, 
and purples, he occasiotiiilly 
takes recourse Ui pastels, as 
m R real hint* Blue, where 
they have a soiMhiiig eltect 
" These arc bare figures Not 
nudes. They are devoid not 
only of clothes, but also o[ 
all placement of time," says 
Das. "They are not factual, 
but metaphoric and 
suggestive " 

But nudes they arc. The 
lines of the figures are well 
defined, and are a distinct 
improvement on his earlier 
exhibition (‘Man-Woman’) 


held seven years ago 

Some of his oils, like the 
Balamm^ Ait may please. 
And others, like Intensely 
Ttnteiher, may fail to convey 
then nn\(m d'etre. But the 
drawings (with the excep¬ 
tion of a few like Rent 
Gnue) are all uniformly 
unpalatable, fiven pretenti¬ 
ous titles like Aspinny More 
or Enetyised Woman fail to 
disguise the tact that they are 
little more than portrayals of 


nude women in obscene 
poses. 

A product of the prestigi¬ 
ous J.J. School of Art in Bom¬ 
bay, Jatin claims to adhere to 
no fixed disfiplinc of 
painting. 

lie doesn’t sec how anyo¬ 
ne can classify it. "I don’t pre¬ 
tend to understand my own 
work," he says, "sp how can 
someone claim .to be an 
authority on it btyjj/iewing it 
for just five minutes?" 


Lillie wonder, then, that 
this exhibition is meant for 
only iho.se who can lake m 
such a profuse display of the 
bare lads of life, w^h little 
or no emphasis on anything 
else. 

Priya Sehgal/New Delhi 


ARTIST: Shailn Sondhi 
GALLERY: Sjx'nccr’s An 
Gallery, Bangaloie 

MEDIUM: Ink 


Chih, pi and mo 

Shaila Sondhi and 
Chinese art 

S implicity IS what sets 
Chinese art apart from 
the rest Simple brush 
strokes evoke so clfectively 
a mood which painters of 
other lonns only strive for. 
Shaila Sondhi adheres lailh- 
fully to the simplicity of the 
form and manages to capture 
some of the charm of this par¬ 
ticular kind of Oriental art. 
Chinese art is almost un.se- 



Tree by Shaila Sondhi: 
fine brush strokes 
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Bikash Bhattacharya at an art camp in Calcutta: the 

painter at work 


en in the country and there 
are very few artists who con¬ 
cern themselves with it, 
and this, in fact, is what 
lends Shaila Sondhi’s show 
most of its importance. Son- 
dhi has put up 16 of her 
works in this medium in her 
first show at the Spencer’s 
Art Gallery in Bangalore. 

The young painter docs 
not attempt anything too 
ambitious in her works. The 
art form is a difficult one to 
master and the fact that 
native environment and phi¬ 
losophy had a part to play in 
Chinese art, places hindran¬ 
ces against its imitation in 
any other clime. That results 
sometimes m some unfortun¬ 
ate greeting-card drawings 
but in Sondhi’s debut show, 
what comes through is the 
sincenty in her effort to prev¬ 
ent the slur of derivative art. 

Like the traditional Chine¬ 
se artists, Sondhi uses chih 
(rice paper), pi (brush) and 
mo (ink made of carbon or 
soot), putting them to goixl 
effect in her four works 
describing the bamboo 
plant, showing it over differ¬ 
ent seasons. The other works 
on display were also to do 
with nature. Camellias, cle¬ 
matis, peaches, chrysanthe¬ 
mums, gulmohars and roses 
were there in profusion, as 
were some birds. 

Sondhi may have a long 
way to go as an artist, but her 
first show proves that the 
journey will be worth her 
while. 

Oauif LankBBh/Bangslore 


ARTIST: Group 

GALLERY: Sanskrit! Art Gallery, 

Calcutta 

MEDIA: Mixed 


In full view 

A live demonstration 
of painting at an art 
camp 

T here are tennis camps.. 

There are football camps. 
But those are attended by trai¬ 


nees who come to avail of 
the teachings of experts. Art 
camps, such as the one held 
at Calcutta’s Sanskriti Art 
Gallery by the Society of 
Coniernporary Artists 
(SCA) recently, are where 
established, even well- 
known personalities, of the 
likes of Bikash Bhattacharya 
and Ganesh Haloi, colled 
for the pure exercise o1 their 
art. 

Held in an outdoor atmos¬ 
phere, because nature and art 
seem to have a happy 
coexistence, the camp was 
otherwise a pictuie of con¬ 
tentment It isn’t often that 
laypersons and art buffs gel 
to talk to artists of stature, 
and certainly never while 
they are actually ai work 
There was no set theme to 
the pieces created in public 
view, as IS the case with most 
art camps, and the artists wor¬ 
ked at will. 

The painters included 
such artists as B.R. Panesor, 
Sunil Das, Amilabha Bancr- 
jee, Bimal Kundu, Manik 
Talukdar ahd Sadhan Chak- 
raborly among a host of 
others. [ 

So what happens to the 
paintings that were worked 
upon? Commercialism, loo, 
goes hand /n hand with art. 
They will, at ^ date yet to be 
fixed, be put lip for sale. 
Buahmlta Boaa/Caleutta 


ARTIST: Group 

GALLERY: Jchan^ir An (Tallcrv., 

Bombay 

MEDIA: Mixed 


A man and a 
woman 

The theme at a joint 
exhibition 

Y et another colleclive art 
exhibition — with 20 
artists participating and con- 
inbuting two canwiscs each 
al ihe Jehangir Art Gallery. 
And this lime there is a 
theme — ‘A Man .And A 
Woman', the nucleus ot all 
relationships known to 
humanity. 

Hntrusting a theme such 
as this to a wide section i)f 
artists for their interpretation 
and treatment seems to have 
paid off at one level al least, 
going by the sheer variety of 
paintings on displax There 
are large semi-abstiact figu¬ 
res of a man and a woman set 
against a clear wall by Nav- 
jot Aliaf, a red and blue oil 
sprayed with childlike aban¬ 
don by Arpila Singh, and a 
rather giim, poorly-lit oil by 
Bikash Bhattacharya of a 
woman crouching before a 
man. 

Says painter Altaf who 
has two canvases on display, 


"This (heme o\ a man and 
w'ornan is so cliched. One 
has said all these things befo¬ 
re 'I'he challenge is to forget 
all that and to look inside." 

The exhibition is at its 
best where the lulists have 
Iven able to resolve the inhe¬ 
rent limitations ot the theme 
and incorporate their indivi¬ 
dual styles into an artisac 
vision Aliaf says he has 
dealt with the reality and the 
fantasy of the theme in two 
sepal ate canvases. While the 
lirst canvas is a nco realist 
piece with liberal use of sym¬ 
bolism, the second canvas 
seems a continuation ol the 
first but with softer ci>l()uis 
and outlines. 

On another level, it is the 
universal theme and the vari¬ 
ed treatment it has received 
that IS the most pleasing 
aspect ol (he exhibition. San- 
jay Bhatlachaiya, fiom the | 



A Man And A Woman: 

as real as art can get 

younger set of aiiists in Cal¬ 
cutta, has succeeded in depic¬ 
ting his understanding of the 
man-woman theme in iw'o 
extremely descriptive can¬ 
vases. There’s nothing sym¬ 
bolic there fhey — the 
shrunken man under an 
Lirnhrella and the haughty 
woman standing next to him, 
and the old woman standing 
hy her pots as a fisbemian by 
the river looks on — are as 
real as art can get 

And m a )mnt exhibition, 
w'lth almost every genre and 
school on display, it is the 
works which employ a mini¬ 
mum ol fuss which still 
please the most. • 

Devlna Dutt/Bombay 








BOOK EXTRACT 


Ihe 

gloss«ver 

school 

Deception, half-truths and the 
concealing of evidence have 
become ingredients of public 
discourse in In 

Hi^ 175th birth anniv('fs(ir\ has led 
many to once again i)i:hlish main 
hagiographii cssaw about Sii SmuI 
Ahmed Khan. What wete hts vuw \ m 
fad? What w eie his piesei ijitimis lot 
Miislnns, foi Indians ‘ Why is he so 
honoured in Pakistan ' 

We begin an essay by ARUN 
SHOIJRIE whidi forms pan of his 
hook, Indian ControverMes, to be 
published in December 



ulia 


Jinnah: the 
politics of 
Partition 




















































fbr-violent-revolution’is-now line of 
the CPI in the early Fifties, Jinnah after 
the break-up of the country — that the 
‘liberal’ has plucked up enough courage 
to talk about these matters. And then too 
in apologetic tones — ‘But that was an 
aberration,’ ‘But that is all over and 
done with,’ ‘But the mistake has been 
acknowledged,’ ‘But why rake those 
mistakes up now?’ 

T he consequences have been pemi' 
cious. In economic policy, for instan¬ 
ce, liberalisation was delayed a decade- 
and-a-half, in part, because Indian intel¬ 
lectuals, afraid of being charged as 
being the mouthpieces of western capi¬ 
talism, of the World Bank orlMF or mul¬ 
tinationals, did not speak out about the 
consequences of the licence-quota raj, 
they did not speak out about the real con¬ 
dition, the recalcitrant — in some cases 


the incorrigible — condition of many of 
our public sector enterprises. Similarly, 
as the intellectuals have been reluctant 
to talk about leaders like Sir Syed Ahm¬ 
ed Khan, Iqbal, Jinnah — leaders,and 
ideologues the very premise of whose 
politics was the dismemberment of 
India — our people are not as alert as 
they ought to be to the dangers inherent 
in the politics of such leaders; if our intel¬ 
lectuals had documented and broadcast 
even the rhetoric alone, the bare presup¬ 
positions of the Iqbals and the Jinnahs, 
ou 9 ( people would have been able that 
much more readily to recognise the 
be»^ each time it has raised its head. 

But it isn’t just.thc people in general 
who, are harmed, the communities who 
fall prey to such leaders, religious mino¬ 
rities who fall for the Owaisies, young 
meoiond women who fall for the Charu 
Miyumdars, are harmed just as much. 


We do not speak the whole truth about 
the Akali Jathedars and thereby harm 
the Sikhs. We do not speak the whole 
truth about the progenitor of the two- 
nation theory, of the ‘Muslims should 
keep aloof theory. Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, and thereby help perpetuate the 
backwardness, and thereby the disadvan¬ 
tages, of the Muslims. 

Thus silence retards reform. If large 
numbers were writing and talking about 
the communalism of these leaders, for 
instance, the reformers within these com¬ 
munities would not be as isolated, inde¬ 
ed as beleaguered as they are today. 
Worst of all, not speaking the whole 
truth becomes a habit. Concealing one’s 
convictions, glossing over the evidence, 
deception, become almost an ingredient 
of public discourse. And this entails 
maladies that go far beyond the specific 
issues — communalism, supposedly 
progressive economic policies that may 
have first occasioned the silence. 

An Illustration 

A s an illustration of the types of 
things our ‘liberals’ do not talk 
about, I shall lake the writings and spee¬ 
ches of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. Sir Syed 
is a good illustration for several reasons: 


T 

M, he propositions Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan injected 
into public discourse were 
the precise ones which 
Jinnah picked up when he 
decided that his future lay in 
pl^ng the communal card 


• His image in the public mind today is 
almost wholly a result of this selective, 
this assiduous silence, reinforced now 
by governmental hagiographic 
propaganda. 

• The propositions he injected into 
public discourse were the precise ones 
— in sequence, and word for word — 
which Jinnah picked up once he decided 
that his future lay in playing the commu¬ 
nal card. 
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• The propositions are again and again 
picked up by leader after leader who 
reckons that the way to national import¬ 
ance is by becoming the leader of one 
community, and the way to the latter is 
the religion-in-danger shriek, as such 
leaders keep erupting — Bhindranwale 
one day, Shahabuddin the next — the 
reader will at once see the contemporary 
relevance of Sir Syed’s propositions 

• The propositions will also sei^e to 
show how deep the two-nation malaise 
had gone and consequently, how great 
were the difficulties that Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi and others had to contend with 
Recalling the propositions themselves, 
and the fact that they had been drilled 
into the people by such influential men 
as Sir Syed for a century, will also put m 
perspective the simplistic analyses - — 
that of Maulana A/ad, for instance — 
which seem to suggest that cataclysms 
like Partition would have been avoided 
had one or two rnmistcis been included 
in the UP ministry, or had Pandit Nehru 
not said something at a press conferen¬ 
ce The cancer of such propositions 
acquires a momentum of its own, and 
unless they have been scotched at their 
first appearance, stK'ielies cannot avoid 
the terrible recoil of consequences. 
Indeed, the leaders who invoke them 
become prisoners themselves. It has 
been argued — most recently by Ayesha 
Jalal in tlie Sole Spokesman — that Jin- 
nah, for instance, was not really serious 
in his demand for Pakistan, that it was 
for him just a bargaining ploy. Such an 
argument only strengthens the point: 
serious or not, once Jinnah set off on the 
communal road in 1934, even he could 
not turn back except at the cost of niling 
himself out of the political scene 
altogether. 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 

W e have been brought up to think of 
Sir Syed Ahmed as ‘a great moder¬ 
niser’, ‘a great nationalist', as ‘oncol the 
builders of modem India' Official 
hagiographies never tire of repeating his 
remark that Hindus and Muslims are as 
the two eyes of a bride 
He was indeed the first to stress the 
importance of modem education for 
Muslims. His views on many social 
questions — vaccination, codification 
of laws, laws being applicable to all, 
including Eurasians, equally — were 
indeed progressive. And in advocating 
these, he fought the traditionalists long 
and hard. 


All this IS true. But, as we shall see, it 
IS only a part—and as far as consequen¬ 
ces for the counu-y go, it is only a part — 
of the truth. 

Sir Syed’s writings and his political 
work were premised-on the following 
propositions: 

• The Muslims of India are a separate 
nation; 

• They have fallen on bad days; 

• To recover their position they should 
ally themselves with the British, and 
take to western education. 

• In order to fulfil these objectives. Sir 
Syed went to gfeat pains to affirm that: 

• British rule is the best thing that has 


will fight with the help of the Turks and 
Pathans if necessary. 

A s the altitude of the British was, in 
his view, the key to the advance¬ 
ment of Muslim interests. Sir Syed spent 
a lot of his energies in convincing the Bri¬ 
tish that Muslims were the most loyal of, 
subjects, that they had proven this by the 
services they rendered the empire dur¬ 
ing the 1857 uprising. To buttj-ess this 
image. Sir Syed indulged in embarrass¬ 
ing theological gymnastics, asserting, 
for instance, that: 

• Muslims are enjoined by the Quran 
and the Prophet to be loyal to the ruler; 



M 

Jh f JLaulana Azad’s 
(pictured with Nehru) 
simplistic analyses 
seemed tosui^est 
tiiatthe cataclysms 
ofPartition could 
have been avoided 


happened to India, that is particularly 
beneficial to the Muslims, that it should 
last forever; 

• Muslims should accordingly be assi¬ 
duously loyal to the British government 
in India; 

• Muslims must completely shun any 
and every activity that may even be sus¬ 
pected by the British to be against me 
interests of the empire, that they musun 
particular shun the Congress; 

• Every proposal which seeks to 
democratise governance spells woe for 
the Muslims and must never be allowed 
to prevail; 

• If the Congress or the British persftnn 
pushing these proposals, the Muslims 


• India under the British, though no lon¬ 
ger the Dar-ul-Islam, is not the 
Dar-uhHarb in which Muslims arc 
enjoined by Allah to fight for the victory 
of Islam; 

• Muslims are taught by the Quran that 
the people who are most likely to be 
their friends are the Christians in con¬ 
trast to the Kafirs. 

Sir Syed was not contftit with staling 
these propositions. He served the Bri¬ 
tish, rising to be a member twice of the 
viceroy’s council. He set up the Anglo- 
Oriental College as well as the Indian 
Patriotic Association for purposes 
which we shall just see. 
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Given the image we have been fed, 
the propositions sound improbable, to 
say the least. And so it is best to let Sir 
Syed speak for himself. 

Representative 

statements 

S ir Syed has been written about a 
great deal — a study lists about 15 
biographies alone — aFid his writings 
and speeches, too, survive in great 
volume. For ease of reference 1 shall 
recall passages only from one representa- 
live collection. This is Wrifin^s And 





light of the repeated assertions to this 
effect, the attempt of apologists to put a 
gloss on his meaning— ‘by "nation” Sir 
Syed only meant community’ (eg, 
265-8) — is worse than pathetic. 

Sir Syed spent much lime and energy 
in making the Muslims aware that they 
are a separate nation with a glorious past 
and a distinct future. Recalling the 
objects for which he has founded the 
Anglo-Oriental College he says: 

"The second thing which I wish to see 
established in our people is national feel¬ 
ing and sympathy; and this cannot be 
created unless the boys of our nation 
read together. At this moment, when all 
of us Mohammedans have come logc- 


al feeling among those present, and 
show them the glory of the nation. These 
outward shows have a great effect on the 
human mind. They create unity and 
draw a picture of the nation on the heart. 
These thoughts will not grow up in the 
minds of men unless they are forced on 
their attention. Hence, it is necessary for 
the good training and education of 
Mohammedans that they should be col¬ 
lected together into one place to receive 
it; but they may live together and eat 
together and learn to love one another... 
"( 200 - 1 ) 

2) He often referred to the Hindus as the 
other nation that inhabited India. But oft- 






yed Ahmed 
Khan referred to the 
Hindus (pictured 
fleeing during 
; Partition) as the 
; other nation that 
inhabited India. 

He remarked that 
die Hindus in fact 
consisted of 
separate nations 


Speeches Of Sir Sved Ahmed Khan 
(Nachiketa, 1972) edited by one of his 
biographers, Shan Mohammad. Page 
numbers appearing alter each passage 
refer to this collection. 

I) The proposition that Muslims are a 
separate nation is the bedrock of his spee¬ 
ches and writings. Scores of passages 
can be recalled (eg. 106, 159, 180-1, 
184-5,204,208,241). 

This expression and idea are used 
exactly as Jinnah was to use them later 
— i.e., to assert that as the Hindus and 
Muslims are eternally different, it is ine¬ 
vitable that if the two were left on their 
own, one would sit upon the other. In the 


Iher, the assembly il.scif has an effect on 
our hearts, and an involuntary emotion 
gives birth to the thought — ‘Our 
Nation!’ ‘Our Nation!’ — but when we 
separate, the effect vanishes. This is not 
merely my assertion; 1 trust that all here 
will acknowledge its truth. If you will 
reflect on the principles of religion, you 
will see the reason why our Prophet orde¬ 
red ail the dwellers in one neighbi^ur- 
hood to meet five times a day for prayers 
in' the mosque, and why the whole town 
h^d to meet together on Fridays in the 
city mosque, and in E^id, all the people of 
the district had to assemble. The reason 
was that the effect of the gathering 
sl|(^i^,ld influence all, and create a nation- 


en enough, he maintained that the Hin¬ 
dus in fact consisted of several, separate 
nations. India, in contrast, for instance, 
to Hngland, "is peopled with different 
nations. Consider the Hindus alone. The 
Hindus of our province, the Bengalis of 
the east, and the Mahrattas of the Dec- 
can, do not form one nation,..." (208) 

If ■ have no animosity against the Con- 
Igresswallahs," he writes to The 
Pioneer, "that I should undertake the 
work of trying to have them arrested by 
the criminal courts. Their opinions and 
ours are different. We believe that what 
they want is very hamiful for Mohamme¬ 
dans, for Rajputs, for the other nations 
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of the Hindus, and specially for the 
peace of the country..." (249) 

When he came to be widely criticised 
for driving a wedge between the two 
communities so as to secure advantages 
for one of them from the British, he on 
occasions referred to Hindus and 
Muslims as being the two eyes of a 
bride, to the Muslims having adopted 
India as their home, to their having left 
behind and forgotten the cultures from 
which they had come (159-60, 162-3). 
There is even the expression once that 
the two are one nation (160). 

But expressions such as these seem to 
be rhetorical glosses to the bedrock of 
his beliefs. And even as he put out these 
palliatives, he said that they should not 
be taken to mean that Hindus and 
Muslims should join for political action. 
Castigating Badruddin Tyabji for join¬ 
ing the Congress and assuming its presi¬ 
dentship at the Madras session, Sir 
Syed, in a typical passage writes: 

"I ask my friend honestly to say whe¬ 
ther out of two such nations whose aims 
and objects are different, but who happ¬ 
en to agree in some small points, a 
‘National’ Congress can be created? No. 
In the name of God — No. I thank my 
friend for inducing the 12 standing com¬ 
mittees to sanction the rule ‘that any sub¬ 
ject to which the Mussalman delegates 
object, unanimously or nearly unani¬ 
mously, must be excluded from all dis¬ 
cussion in the Congress.’ Bui I again 
object to the word ‘delegate’, and would 
suggest that instead of that word be sub¬ 
stituted ‘Mussulman taking part m the 
Congress.’ But if this principle which he I 
has laid down in his letter and on which 
he acted when president, be fully carried 
out, I wonder what there will be left for 
I the Congress to discuss. Those ques¬ 
tions on which Hindus and Mohamme¬ 
dans can unite, and on which they ought 
to unite, and concerning which it is my 
earnest desire that they should unite, arc 
social questions. We are both desirous 
that peace should reign in the country, 
that we two nations should live in a bro¬ 
therly manner, that we should help and 
sympathise with one another, that we 
should bring pressure to bear, each on 
his own people, to prevent the arising of 
religious quarrels, that we should 
improve our social condition, and that 
wc should try to remove that animosity 
which is everyday increasing between 
the two communities. The questions on 
which we can agree are purely social. If 
the Congress had been made for these 
objects, then I would myself have been 


iLs president, and relieved my friend 
from the troubles which he incurred. But 
the Congress is a political Congress and 
there is not one of its fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, and especially that one foi which 
it was in reality founded, to which 
Mohammedans are not opposed. " 


W e may be right or we may be 
wrong; but there is no Mohamme¬ 
dan, from the shoemaker to the Rais who 
would like that the ring of slavery 
should be pul on us by that other nation 
with whom we live. Although, in the pre¬ 
sent time, we have fallen to a very low 
position, and there is every probability 
we shall sink daily lower (especially 
when our friend Badruddin Tyabji 
thinks it an honour to be president of the 
Congress), and certainly we shall be con¬ 
tented with our destiny, yet we cannot 
consent to work for our own fall." 
(241-2) 

•So: two nations, who.se interests and 
objects are irremediably opposed. 

3) Among the two, the Muslims, Sir 
Syed felt, have fallen on terrible days. 
The Muslim empire is gone. The kings 
are gone. The great families are in ruin. 
"The oriental poet has well said," Sir 


Syed recalls, ‘There is no misfortune 
sent from Heaven, which ere it descend¬ 
ed to earth, did not seek for its resting 
place the dwelling of Mohammedans!’ 
(35) "I pertcclly admit the kindly feel¬ 
ing towards Mohammedans which per¬ 
vades the whole book," wnies Sir Syed 
about Hunter’s Indian Mussulmans, 
"and for this, I heartily thank the talented 
author. At the same lime," he adds, "1 
regret deeply that his gocnl intentions 
have been so grievously frustrated by 
the manner in which he has w'ritien, and 
that he has used his ‘power of the pen’ in 
a way calculated still more to embitter 
the minds of Englishmen against the 
already little-loved Moslems " (67). 

4) As Hindus and Muslims are two eter¬ 
nally sepiirate nations, as one cannot 
exist but by riding over the other, the 
governance of India must continue in 
the hands of the British. "In whose 
hands shall the Administration and 
Empire of India re.sl?" Sir Syed asks, and 
replies: 

"Now, suppose that “all the English 
and the whole English Army were to 
leave India, taking with them all their 
cannon and their splendid weapions and 
everything, then who would be rulers of 
India? Is it possible that under these cir- 
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cumstances, two nations — the Moham¬ 
medans and the Hindus — could sit on 
the same throne and remain equal in 
power? Most certainly not. It is necessa¬ 
ry that one of them should conquer the 
other and ihmsi it down. To hope that 
both could remain equal is to desire the 
impossible and the inconceivable At 
the same time, you must remember that 
although the number of Mohammedans 
is less than that of the Hindus, and 
although they contain far fewer people 
who have received a high English educa¬ 
tion, yet they must not be thought insigni¬ 
ficant or weak. Probably they would be 
by themselves enough to maintain their 
own position. But suppose they were 
not. Then our Mussulman brothers, the 
i Pathans, would come out as a swarm of 
I locusts from their njountain valleys, and 
make rivers of blocxl to flow from their 
frontier on the north to the extreme end 
of Bengal. This thing — who after the 
departure of the English would be con¬ 
querors— would rest on the will of God. 
But until one nation had conquered the 
other and made it obedient, peace cannot 
reign in the land. This conclusion is bas¬ 
ed on proofs so absolute that no one can 
deny it. (184-5). 

ontrary interests and mutual hostili¬ 
ty are just one set of reasons that 


require that the British continue to rule 
India. There arc others also. Should the 
British withdraw from India, Sir Syed 
says, one of the other European powers 
— the French, German, Portuguese or 
Russians — will attack India; neither 
Hindus nor Muslims will be able to 
defend the country and the rule of these 
other European nations will be much har¬ 
sher (185-6). "It is therefore necessary," 
Sir Syed says, "that for the peace of 
India and for the progress of everything 
in India, the English government should 
remain for many years — in fact, 
forever "(185-6) 

5) As the objectives of the two nations 
arc irreconciliably opposed, and as the 
Hindus outnumber the Muslims four to 
one, all proposals for dcmocratisalion of 
the legislatures, of the executive, must 
be resolutely fought and defeated. In a 
typical passage he says: 

"Lord Ripon had a very good heart 
and kind disposition and every qualifica¬ 
tion for a Governor. But, unfortunately, 
his hand was weak. His ideas were radi¬ 
cal. But, at that time the Local Board and 
Municipality Bills were brought for¬ 
ward, and the intention of them was that 
everybody should be appointed by elec¬ 
tion. Gentlemen, I am not a Conserva¬ 


tive, I am a great Liberal. But to forget 
the prosperity of one’s nation is not a 
sign of wisdom. The only person who 
was opposed to the system of election 
was myself. If 1 am not bragging loo 
much, I may, I think, say that it was on 
account of my speech that Lord Ripon 
changed his opinion and made one-third 
of the members appointed and two- 
thirds elected. Now just consider the 
result of election. In no town are Hindus 
and Mohammedans equal. Can these 
Mohammedans suppress the Hindus 
and become the masters of our ‘self- 
government’? In Calcutta an old, beard¬ 
ed Mohammedan of noble family met 
me and said that a terrible calamity had 
befallen them. In his town there were 18 
elects members, not one of whom was 
a Mohammedan; all were Hindus. Now, 
he wanted government to appoint some 
Mohammedans; and he hoped govern¬ 
ment would appoint him. This is the 
state of things in all cities. In Aligarh 
also, were there not a special rule, it 
would be impossible for any Mohamme¬ 
dan, except my friend Maulvi Mohomed 
Yusuf, to be elected; and at last he, too, 
would have to rely on being appointed 
by government. Then how can we walk 
along a road for which neither we nor the 
country is prepared?”(216). 
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ThrouRh the Chamiinar ChallenRe series, VST led the pack in making cricket a sponsored sport 


Sporting types 


T he ;i|x*\ IS cmpiy. Bill Ihc mad 
to the lop IS ckillcrcd and there 
IS hardly any room to manoeii\ - 
re That is the paradt)\ of Indi¬ 
an Spoils. The latest mamfesia- 
tion ol which came during the Baicelona 
Olympics. India look pjfn. but left with¬ 
out a trace 

Some expeiis believe that there is no 
dearth of talent Business houses feel big 
money is no pioblem But neither talent 
nor money have lxx*n m evidence for a 
long long lime And yet, it is not as if 
there is no money in sports If anything, 
there has been a sea change in the altitu¬ 
de of large corporations, both pnvate 
and public, towards sports in India 
Take the case of MRh’ Starling out 
with a small football out I it, it is today 
spending crores on sports and its propa¬ 
gation. While still retaining its tbotball 
team, the ftxrus has shifted to a develop¬ 
mental project in cricket. The MRF Pace 
Foundation has revolutionised the con¬ 
cept of cricket training by bringing in 
Dennis Lillee to nurture fast bowling in 


The Indian corporate 
sector comes forward 
to promote sports 

the country' This has always been the 
weakest section of Indian crickcl and 
one that had defied redemption since the 
Nissarera. 

The Tatas turned to football and set 
up an academy to nurture talents. The 
Tata Football Academy (TFA), in its 
first lew yeais. has not only seen its 
juniors win international tournaments 
abroad, hut has also presented — via the 
MRF Pace Foundation -- several 
players to the national side. 

A thud organisation, the Britannia 
Amriiraj Tennis scheme (BAT), is provi¬ 
ding yeoman service to tennis in the 
country. Under the guidance of Vijay 
Amrilra), the BAT scheme has already 
presented a Lcander Pacs, a Rohit Raj- 


pal and Asif Ismail to Indian tennis 
And il promises more 

I n the early days, the maharajahs spon 
sored sport. Those were the days ol 
the Nawanagars, Holkars, Patialas, Lirn- 
bdis and the like. Along with countless 
zamindars and nawabs at the local level, 
there wercothcrdcdicaledmen who refus¬ 
ed remuneration and taught youngsters 
the an and science of sport. 

After Independence, the government 
look on the responsibility of controlling 
sporting affairs But the extent of its 
seriousness can be gauged Irom the fact 
that sports was always treated as a subsi¬ 
diary item in the education department 
Ffforts like the Rajkuman Ainrit Kaur 
scheme, the selling up of the National 
Institute of Sports, the All India Council 
of Sports and now, the Sports Authority 
of India, have all got bogged down in 
bureaucratic officialese. Hven today, 
sports IS an adjunct, this time of the 
human resources ministry. 

It look the government more than lour 
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decades to realise that financial aid with 
tentacled government control, will lead 
the nation’s sporting talent nowhere. 
Now the government is opening up 
enough to admit that sporting resurgen¬ 
ce is beyond its ken. 

A nd so, on to sporting sponsorship— 
of the nuxlem variety. As* in any 
other government-controlled industry, 
would-bc sponsors are confronted with 
a woeful lack of the basics. While there 
is a sporting culture in the country, there 
is no infrastructure. While there is a 
wealth of talent, little or no expertise 
exists. The situation, in effect, is exactly 
what it was in 1947. 

So, enter the sponsor Tentatively, 
almost gingerly, at first. A grant of Rs 
5,000 for a national sporting event. Per¬ 
haps the under-writing of the expenses 
on the preparation of a ground and the 
purchase of trophies. As late as in 1988, 
the national tennis championships fetch¬ 
ed a sponsorship of Rs 25,(X)0. 

Actually, a year earlier, Indian spon¬ 
sorship had come of age. The Reliance 
group decided to finance the World Cup 


-4rickel competition, held for the first 
time in India. Crores were spent on plan¬ 
ning, preparation and execution. 

This was followed in 1989, by the 
World Series competition. Again, 
the cricketing world gathered in India 
and the lyre company came up trumps. 
Sponsorship had really entered the big 
league. 

Sports sponsorship has to be seen at 
three levels — national and internation¬ 
al .sports meets, player employment and 
training academies. From the point of 
view of the sponsors, the firs! was natu¬ 
rally the most important. 

After all, sponsorship is not mere phi¬ 
lanthropy or patronage. It is atax deduc¬ 
table expenditure and one that had /o be 
viewed strictly in terms of returns — in 
brand exposure or hard cash. 

But there is no denying that amateur 
India needs professional succour. With 
the exception of cricket and football, 
there was little money in any game. And 
youngsters played seriously just until 
.they had landed a secure job. In the ama¬ 
teur set-up, sptms organisers found it dif¬ 
ficult to make ends meet. 



Under the guidance 
ofVijayAniritraJ 
(top) the BAT 
scheme has already 
presented Indian 
tennis a Leander 
Paes; while the MRF 
Pace Foundation 
(right) has 
revolutionised the 
concept of cricket 
training by bringing 
in Dennis Lillee 



V azir Sultan Tobacco (VST) sowed 
the seeds of sponsorship way back 
in 1962. The company formed the VST 
Colls team to take part in the Moin- 
ud-I>jwla cricket tournament. Over the 
years, the company has spotted young 
talent, fielding players like the fledgl¬ 
ings Sunil Gavaskar and Kapil Dev, in 
their formative years. 

VST had started out by investing 
about Rs 7,(XX) as 'sponsorship''. Thirty 
years later, the investment has touched 
Rs 1.15 crore. Annually, VST’s .sponsor¬ 
ship embraces more than Indian sports. 
Their ‘Spirit of Freedom' series inclu¬ 
des awards in the field of performing 
arts, loo'. 

In sports, the tobacco firm has introdu¬ 
ced the Charminar Challenge (CC) 
series, which includes motor rallies, 
cricket, golf, horse racing, polo, badmin¬ 
ton and even athletics. They have ventur¬ 
ed into football, spon.soring the Asia 
Cup preliminaries this year and the Cal¬ 
cutta football league for the past two 
years, the latter for Rs 14 lakh. 

In fact, VST had taken the lead in 
sports spon.sorships. In 1980, they start¬ 
ed the concept of event sponsorship 
through the Himalayan Rally. In 1983, 
they set up a separate sales promotion 
department, for "parallel communica¬ 
tion". From there they went on to marke¬ 
ting and corporate communication and 
projected the corporate image through 
the Charminar Challenge series. VST 
led the pack in making cricket a sponsor¬ 
ed sport. 

B ut VST does not have the "big bro¬ 
ther" leverage that ITC has. The lat¬ 
ter offers much more than cigarettes. 
And, capitalising on this, ITC went into 
an easy sponsorship routine,even on TV. 

ITC started out with golf, sponsoring 
the Indian Open event from as far back 
as 1964. Prestige increased with the 
India leg beiitg included in the Asian 
golf circuit. The prize money for this 
competition — held alternatively in Cal¬ 
cutta and Delhi — is a whopping 
$I50,0(X). 

From golf, it was a short ropd to 
cricket. In 1978, ITC introduced the 
Wills Trophy limited overs cricket tour¬ 
nament as the premier competition in 
the shorter version of the game. A year 
later, the Super Wills Cup was instituted 
to mark the play-off between the Wills 
Trophy winners in India and the Wills 
Cup champions of Pakistan. 

This was to be an annual feature, but 
with a rapid deterioration in India- 
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Pakistan relations, the sponsors were 
left high and dry. Efforts arc now being 
made to get Pakistan to play in India (for 
the last two years it has refused to do so). 
Once cricketing relations arc re¬ 
established, the Super Cup competition 
may resume. ITC has a budget of almost 
Rs 4 Ukh for the two competitions — in 
prize money alone. 

H owever,by far, the biggest splash 
has been made by MRF. Due lo 
sheer advertising, it stands head and 
shoulders above all other companies. 

But in terms of sports sponsorship, 
MRF has not maintained the same 
tempo. The name is today synonymous 


The Tata 

Football Academy in 
Jamshedpur (top) Is a first of 
its kind and Peerless recenttf 
decided to finance a football 
academy in Calcutta. 

P.C. Sen (inset), chairman 
and managing-directior of 
Peerless 
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with motor sports, and the World Senes 
cricket in 1989 acted as a brief interlude. 
The only other sphere of activity was in 
football, with a regular squad doing duty 
under the MRF name. 

MRF’s only real success has been in 
the sphere of training. More than event 
spon.sorship. the MRF Pace Foundation 
has created waves. The first truly practi¬ 
cal training academy, Indian cricket 
received its first fillip in the weakest 
department of the game through the 
carefully-planned Dennis Lillee-headed 
training programme for the most talen¬ 
ted, but ill-equipped, fast bowlers of the 
country. 

T he Tata Football Academy (TFA) 
was the first training institute after 
the Amritrajs came up with the brilliant 
idea of a tennis academy. But, instead of 
a Leander Paes, who won the junior 
Wimbledon tournament, they produced 
an Amit D^s, whose progress hulled 
when he switched to a "paying" club. 


However, the Tatas are not limited to 
football. In fact, it has done yeoman ser¬ 
vice to sport by constructing a cricket 
stadium, a football stadium and, 
recently, a composite stadium for foot¬ 
ball and athletics, as well as providing 
for the staging of other outd(?or and 
indoor games. 

The Tatas have taken a constructive 
approach to sport. Apart from providing 
infrastructure, which no other company 
has on this grand scale, they have gone 
in for sports promotion in a methodical 
manner. Jamshedpur, today, is the nerve- 
centre of sports in Bihar since it houses 
the stale headquarters of almost every 
discipline. 

In the realm of employment, the Tatas 
have "netted" several lop names — from 
Bachendri Pal to Bula Choudhury from 
Balwinder Singh (shot put), Jaipal 
Singh and R.K. Sangwan (boxing) to 
GM Dibyendu Barua (chess), Sanjeev 
Singh (archery) and Mercy Kuttan 
(athletics). 


The Tatas spon.sor 22 disciplines, 
apart from having an adventure sports 
section which inducts trainees in the 
mainstream to do short-term specific 
courses as part of their orientation in the 
organisation. 

O ver the years, several other compan¬ 
ies have come forward with spon- 
.sorships. But these have almost always 
been casual and disjointed. But one orga¬ 
nisation which promises to get into 
sports in a constructive way is Peerless. 
This financing company had earlier 
made tentative forays into sptj^s spon¬ 
sorship, but the experience has not been 
happy. 

Presently, it is taking a concrete step 
by financing a football academy in the 
meccaofseKCcr—'Calcutta. 

If the talent that is in abundance here 
can be properly grcximed, this academy 
could be producing top-class players 
within four to five years ol the commen¬ 
cement of the course. Provided, ot cour¬ 
se, that the sharks from the big clubs of 
the city are prevented from recruiting 
thc.se players until they have crossed the 
Junior stage which, in football, is 19 
years. 

"Our target clientele is from the mid¬ 
dle and lower classes, particularly the lat¬ 
ter," .says chairman and managing- 
director P.C. Sen. "All this time, wc had 
been feeling our way around, with short 
coaching camps and by helping footbal¬ 
lers of clubs such as Howrah Union and 
Bhowanipore. We were spending about 
Rs 20 lakh annually on lhe.se need-based 
programmes." 

Since the company knows itsclientele, 
the games these people play or follow 
arc the natural tttrgcts of the company. 
"But, apart from football, we are interest¬ 
ed in sportsmen from other disciplines. 
We have helped archers and gymnasts 
and arc always available for deserving 
causes. But I believe that the sportsman 
IS more important than the sport, to the 
extent that his needs come first," says 
Sen. 

Peerless, having come into sptTrt in 
such a big way, hopes to achieve a great 
deal in this. They have plans for even big¬ 
ger projects, but these will take time to 
mature. The important thing is that com¬ 
panies like Peerless are now coming for¬ 
ward to help in the development of natio¬ 
nal sports. Unless a professional attitude 
like this is encouraged, sports in this 
country has no way out of the rut it is pre- 
.sentlvin. • 

Aif/H Sen/Cmicutia 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


bMtwNils’guide 

■ If you are not a resident of 
Delhi but have to visit the 
capital often, do you have 
problems finding your way 
out? Do taxi and auto drivers 
always lake you for a ride 
each lime you visit the city? 
Many will say, yes. The rea¬ 
son; all the roads in Delhi 
look alike — wide, clean and 
lined with trees. And so, you 
can never make out whether 
you are coming or going. 

But take heart lost souls’ 

By the year-end, the city poli¬ 
ce hopes to publish the Delhi 
Streetfinder. That is to say, a 
collection of more than 7(X) 
colony and area-wise maps 
put together on the com¬ 
puters. A city-based research 
institute IS preparing the 
maps, m coordination with 
the traffic police. 

The Rs 1.5 lakh project 
started three years back. The ; 
idea IS to assemble city street 
maps on the lines of Lon¬ 
don’s A to Z guide There 
will be 600 colony maps and 
more than I (K) area-wise 
maps, all to scale. 

fhese maps will delineate 


roads, lanes, railway lines, 
and landmarks like schools, 
hospitals, monuments and 
even taxi-stands. In addition, 
the colonwill al.so 
mark out ^use numbers. 

Apart frpm helping the 
tounsts inimensely, these 
maps will come in good use 
to the police. The district 
police chiefs will be able to 
tap the maps on their com¬ 
puters and will be able to 
readily pinpoint crime 
locations. 


Destination Diu 

■ India is soon going to 
have its own Miami. And 
guess how? Diu, a former 
sleepy Portuguese outpost on 
the Gujarat coast, is set to 
become a beach resort of 
international standards with 
the commissioning of a new 
airport. 

Vayudool has established 
airlinks from Dm to Bom- j 
bay, Bhavnagar, Baroda and I 
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Ahmedabad. This has made 
Dm easily accessible to fore 
ign and domestic tourists. 
And along with the commis¬ 
sioning of the airport, at a 
cost of Rs 75 lakh, Diu has 
been declared a special tour¬ 
ism area (STA) by civil avia 
lion minister Madhavrao 
Scindia. 

Diu IS the second STA of 
the country. The first was 
launched in Kerala. The 
declaration was as much a 
moment for celebrations as 
the liberation of the former 
colony 30 years back. Thft 
people of Diu thronged a 
local stadium in full strength 
to hail Scindia's 
announcement. 


MILESTONESfei? 


AWARDED: To Aparna San, noted Indian 
a^tress/ditector, the best actress award, at the 11th 
Tashkent International Film Festival. 

AWARDED: ToC. Ra)agopal, the honorary 
fellowship of the Photographic Society of America. He is 
the first Asian to get the award. 

DIED: Dpi Pram Sahgal, military secretary to Netaji 
SiUbhas Chandra Bose, in the capital. He was 75. 

DIED:TrinathNayak. minister of state for health, 
Orissa, in Cuttack. He was 50. 

DIED: Ban! Roy, noted litterateur, in Calcutta. She was 

80 . 

DIED: KPIamandalam Krlahnankutti Poduval, 

renowned kaiHakaH and chenda dmee exponent, in Kochi. 
He was 


DIED: Air Marshal Sir Gerlad Ernest Gibbs, a 

former chief of the Indian Air Force, in London. He was 96, 

APPOINTED: N. Damodaran, as the chief secretary of 
Tripura. 

APPOINTED: Raj Bagri, as the chairman of London 
Metal Exchange. He is the first Indian to occupy the post. 

TRANSFERRED: Nirpendra MIshra. secretary to the 
UP chief minister, to the post of the chairman of Greater 
Noida, Ghaziabad. 

RETIRED: NanaJI Deahmukh, veteran RSS leader, 
from die post of president of Deendayai Research 
Institute, Nagpur. 

RESIGNED: R.Kanan, executive director of Standard 
Chartered Bank’s investment division, involved in the 
securities scam, in Bombay. 
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-J BI .GINNING / NOVEMBER 19^2 


ARIES 1 

1 LEO 

1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 



KUSUM BHANDARI 


(21 April 20M(i\ I 

K eep business (JlmIs 
simple It’ll he easy 1(1 
gel your business p.ulner’s 
cooperalion C’oncenlrale on 
whal you’re doing I'lavel 
won’t be as suecesslul as 
expected Have more 
confidenee in vouisell — go 
ahead and piopose to the 
person who has been in youi 
mind, now Siiulents wall do 
well 

GEMINI 


t2l Ma\ 2iU\mr) 

T ry to i nil I oiil what goes 
on behind Ihe scenes 
You should get seeict 
inlormalion that’ll enable 
you to steal .i marc h on your 
rivals. Who you know, is 
moie important than what 
you know. Bankers are 
likely to cooperate if you 
need financial advice 
Romance will be just the 
way you want it to be. 

CANCER 


(21 JiinC'20Jul\) 

A ct fast. Close business 
deals that have been 
dragging on. If you can’t get 
things done on your own 
temris. settle lor what is 
offered. Compromise 
solutions are dcllnilely 
favoured. Someone you’ve 
been trying to impress will 
give you her/his attention. 
Guard agaijisl illnesses. 



VIRGO 


{21 Am>ust 20 Svpi ember) 

T his week is likely to have 
Its ups and dow ns. Your 
creativity will be at ils peak. 
Your artistic talents will be 
admired by people who 
matter There'll be enough 
opportunities to catch up 
with odd jobs left undone. 
Romance will be pleasant 
but not too exciting. 


SCORPIO 


(21 (h toht r-20 November) 

L ife will perk up 

considerably now. This 
is the most fortunate week 
that you've experienced in a 
long time. Business will 
move to top gear. You'll be 
able to track down people 
who were so far quite 
inaccessible. Creative work 
will prove to be enriching. 


(2! Novemher-20 December) 

A week of trying days. 

Even though there 
won’t beany great 
catastrophe, you’ll feel 
down in the dumps. People 
will try to dampen your 
enthusiasm. Don't take this 
personally. Do not abandon 
plans that you still bfilieve 
in; it's all a question of 
timing. You musn’t be in 
any great hurry. 

CAPRICORN 


i 2 / December-20 January) 

T he early part of the week 
will be fraught with 
domestic tension. 

Endeavour not to get put off 
by that. In spite of familial 
difficulties, you'll be 
popular with friends and 
acquaintances. They’ll make 
life easy for you. Take care 
of your health 


AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

C lose associates will 
oppose you just for the 
sake of opposing. It seems 
pointless to try getting new 
plans accepted. Resign 
yourself to the fact that the 
projects you were keen on, 
will probably stay under 
wraps for a while longer. 
Hold on, Miss or Mister 
Right might just come your 
way. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

A n easy going attitude will 
serve you well now. Do 
not argue with the ideas your 
boss comes up with though 
you may not agree with 
them. You’ll get the 
opportunity to have your say 
at a later datc.The accent is 
on profit. By working 
harder, you’ll be able to save 
some extra cash. 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Me tool 

The list of Congrcs- 

s(l) politicians trying 
to project themselves as the 
Great Brown Hope of Uttar 
Pradesh increases every day. 
And the latest to join such 
leaders as Narain Dun Tiwa- 
ri, Aijun Singh and Rajesh 
Pilot is Captain Salish 
Sharma. 

The good Captain has 
now taken to touring the 
state, holding public meet¬ 
ings and pressing the flesh 
whenever he gels an opportu¬ 
nity. Recently, he held a mee¬ 
ting in Sultanpur (which, tel¬ 
lingly enough, does not fall 



Caiitain Satlsh Sharma: 
rallying arouiMl 


within his constituency, 
Amethi), inviting the PCC 
chief and various mediaper- 
sons to the do. 

But for all his efforts, Shar¬ 
ma is yet to get favourable 
publicity in the UP press. 


Trouble aliead 

If the latest events are 
any indication, the 
Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy 
ministry is already tottering 
less than a month after it took 
over. 

The formation of the mini¬ 
stry has itself led to difficul¬ 
ties, with MLAs being less 
than happy at those elevated 
to ministerial rank. Only one 
among the ten prominent dis¬ 
sidents in the Janardhan 
Reddy government has been 



HEARD AT THE WELFARE 
MINISTRY 

The thing to remember about 
Sitaram Kesri is that he is risky 
when he is without whisky. 

ONE WEARY BUREAUCRAT TO ANOTHER 


made a minister, and not 
even one member of the Y.S. 
Rajashekhar Reddy faction 
has been included in the 
council of ministers. 

As a result, the very day 
the ministry was announced. 
YSR (as he is popularly 
known) and his men held a 
conclave, appropriately 
enough at Janardhan Red¬ 


dy's house, to forgive and 
forget. This, despite the fact 
that Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy 
has included 19 members of 
Janardhan Reddy's ministry 
in his 32-member council. 
The only new face among 
the ministers is Dr Geetha 
Reddy, a medical practition¬ 
er who has been made mini¬ 
ster for tourism. 


CHECK-LIST 


Music directors of Bollywood: who’s 
doing what 

■ Nadeam-Shravan: The hottest twosome in 
tinseltown. What with the cash registers going pop with 
Sadak, Sajaanand. now, Dewaane, the Nadeem-Shravan 
jodi seems to be here to stay. 


■ BappI Lahirl: The roly-poly pasha of plagiarism 
seems to be somewhat out of tune Of late, he has only 
turned out such inane numbers as Gulaigulaigo Perhaps, 
it's time he stocked up on the latest CDs. or even 
eavesdropped more often on tunes playing over 
Bachchan’s telephone As a last resort, of course, he can 
simply hook on to MTV. 


■ Laxmlkant-Pyaralal: With years of experience 
and over 3,000 numbers to their credit, they are still the 
most consistent musii directors in Bombay. And, even in 
this genre of pop and rap, their popularity shows little sign 
of waning, as the popularity of the tunes from Ram Lakhan, 
Tezaab or more recently Saudagarand Khuda Gawah show. 


■ AnamMAIIInd: Despite being hyped by Gulshan 
Kumar of T*Series fame, they never really made it. But their 
melodious compositions for such video movies as Lai 
Dupatta Mai Mai Ka and films like Oil prove that they nave 
some musical talent. 


■ Shlv*llari: If Yash Chopra's movies have one thing in 
common it is; music by Shiv-Hari. Whether it is Chandniof 
Lamhe, they come up with music which is not just 
distinctive but positively haunting. 


■ Anu Malik: Despite the hype and hoopla that he 
surrounds himself with, his musical scores are mediocre 
at best. However, he remains a favourite with B-grade 
producers who cannot afford the Laxmlkant-Pyarelals. 



vyaya Bhaakara Baddy: 

will hla mliilatry aurviva? 


I n vie w of (he incipient dis¬ 
sident activity, we can be for¬ 
given for wondering how 
long the ministry will last. 


Diversity in 
unity 

j The united front that 
the RSS-BJP combine 
likes to present to the world 
is fast collapsing. Not only is 
the BJP divided into L.K. 
Advani and Murli Manohar 
Joshi factions, but the RSvS is 
also divided in whom it sup¬ 
ports in this battle. 

On Joshi's side, is Profes¬ 
sor Rajinder Singh, while 
Advani is supported by the 
RSS chief, Balasaheb Deo- 
ras, who is allegedly unhap¬ 
py with the overall function¬ 
ing of the BJP under Murli 
Manohar. So much so, that 



L.K. Advani: liaatfia 
support of Balaaahob 


Deoras recently summoned 
Advani to Nagpur to di.scuss 
Joshi’s misgivings with him. 

But whether this develop¬ 
ment will affect Joshi's stan¬ 
ding in the party remains to 
be seen.® 
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Ashliiinevery 

port 

■ Minister of state for 
surface transport Jag- 
dish Tytlcr is a very annoyed 
man these days. And the sub¬ 
ject of his ire is none other 
than fellow minister of stale 
(for fertilisers) Chinta 
Mohan. 

Apparently, there are 37 
ships loaded with imported 
fertilisers brought in by priv¬ 
ate parties waiting at differ 
ent ports of the counti^. But 
the minister is refusing to 
give them permission to 
unload (leading to charges 
that he is in cahoots with the 
local manufacturers of 
fertiliser). 

Tytler was sufficiently 
moved by Chinta Mohan’s 



Tytl«r. I’ll tell the 

PMI 

inaction to complain to the 
Prime Minister about him. 
And, it is believed that Nara- 
simha Rao has promised to 
take action. 


Confusion 

confounded 

■ Confusion reigned 
supreme at a recent 
government function at 
Hyderabad House. Both the 
President and the Prime 
Minister were scheduled to 
attend and securiiymcn were 
at full alert — as minister of 
state for external affairs 
Eduardo Faliero found out, 
to his cost. 

The minister was suppos¬ 
ed to receive Narasimha Rao 
a,t the gate, ittK) therefore, 


HHARH ATTHEAICC 

headquai(tfrs 

Narasimha Rao’s motto is nover 
do tomorrow what you can do day 
aftor. 

A DISGUSTED MINISTER 



Eduardo Fallaro: who’s ha? 


arrived at the venue quite ear¬ 
ly on in the proceedings. 
But, much to his horror, the 
security men refused to let 


Aijun Singh: klBBrnkumlkm 

him in, on the grounds that 
they didn’t recogni.se him. 
After arguing in vain for 
some time, a thoroughly 


CHECK-LIST 


The Delhi Assembly elections: who 
matters in ticket distribution 

■ V.C. Shukla: The most important man where the 
task of ticket distribution is concerned. So much so that the 
long line of vehicles outside his house Is fast becoming a 
traffic hazard. The PM is quite fond of Shukla and regards 
him as an obiective advisor on the Delhi scene. 


■ R.K. Dhawan: Is an interested party, a fact that 
Narasimha Rao can use to his advantage because he 
doesn't really like Dhawan. But it needs to be pointed out 
that 50 per cent ot the seats In the Assembly belong to East 
and Outer Delhi where Dhawan has some hold. 


■ H.K.L. Bharat: As PCC chief, he's conclusively lost 
the Congress(l) bastion of East Delhi to B.L. Sharma 
'Prem' of the BJP So while he might have a role to play in 
ticket distribution, everyone is bound to be a bit wary of the 
advice he otters 


■ Jagdish Tytler: Hates Bhagat but is not sure how 
much Dhawan can be trusted. In the process, might end up 
being marginalised when it comes to ticket distribution. 


■ Nawal Kishore Sharma: The general secretary 
of the party in charge ot Delhi. Also, the only general 
secretary who is at all active, so will play an important role 
in processing and weeding out candidates to make sure all 
tactions are represented. 


humiliated Falieio went 
back home. And it was only 
after much apologies frcmi 
the offending seimritymen 
that the minister was per* 
suaded to come back. 

But worse was to follow. 
Various jVlPsr who had been 
invited to the function deci¬ 
ded, in their collective wis¬ 
dom, to (Kcupy the chairs 
marked for ministers. As a | 
result, Arjun Singh arrived 
to find that be had no place to 
sit. Finally, the Pre.4ident’s 
bouquet was removed from 
one of the chairs to make 
place for Singh. 


SfiariiigtlMrocI 

■ The Prime Minister is 
estranged from his eld¬ 
est son, P.V. Ranga Rao, 
who is now a minister in the 
Andhra Pradesh govern¬ 
ment. But his other two sons, 
P.V. Rajeshwara Rao and 
P.V. Prabhakara Rao, are the 1 
two apples of papa's eyes. 

But the strict father that he 
is, the PM would not like to 
indulge his sons in any way. 
Which is why his current 
friends arc those who publici¬ 
se the ‘fact’ that P.V. Nara- 



Naraalmha Rao: alrtak M 
Ml 

simha Rao is a difficult and 
bad father. The point, 
however, is that no one has 
forgotten the favours PV 
sought for his .sons when he 
was not such an important 
man. ^ 

Watch this space for more 
evidence of the tough fantter 
that Rao is. • 
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Express deliveries 
are just a 
phone call away. 
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And, with offices in more countries and more 
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You couldn't express it better. | 
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LETTERS 



ihc crisis, the nation will 
come in for a renewed bout 
of violence and blo<xished; it 
may also cause the downfall 
of the Congress, troubled as 
it already is by the power 
struggle within the party. 

One shudders to think 
what then might happen — 
the fundamentalists will rule 
the roosl while the ‘secular’ 
parties will continue to 
bicker amongst themselves 
for the senior-most position 
in the parly 

P. Hardhania, Raipur (Madhya 
Pradesh) 

■ I can state with confiden¬ 
ce that your cover story was 
the first real presentation in 
the press of the Mandir- 
Masjid issue, examining it 
from the required angle. 

The box on historical 
records was also of immense 
use — it has helped readers 
like myself to form our own 



NamliiiluiRao:li«trtod liIslMst 



May we hope? 


T hat the Prime Minister is 
trying to work out a solu¬ 
tion to the Ayodhya problem 
is a heartening piece of infor¬ 
mation (Time’s up, 25 — 31 
October). It gives us reason 
to be optimistic that the vex¬ 
ed issue will be sob ed soon 
— before the VHP decides 
to go on a countrywide stir. 


causing further communal 
tension. 

The outcome of Narasim- 
ha Rao’s efforts to settle the 
dispute is something of con¬ 
cern not only to senior Con¬ 
gressmen, but all aspirants to 
the coveted PM*s chair, irres¬ 
pective of their party affilia¬ 
tion. If Rao fails to resolve 


opinions on the basis of the 
records, claims and counter¬ 
claims. This was a welcome 
opportunity, since it is only 
very rarely that facts are 
objectively presented for 
readers to come to their own 
conclusion. 

Jayanta Martoil, Dehradun 
(Uttar Pradesh) 


I ■ Aijun Singh’s "ultima¬ 
tum" to Rao and his criticism 
of what hecc^ls Ijite PM’s pas¬ 
sive stand on,^(Ayodhya 
issue are both unjustified. 
Being the human resources 
minister, he, of all people, 
should know that the handl¬ 
ing of sensitive issues such 
as Ayodhya requires time 
and a common consensus. , 
Rao has by now explored 
all the possibilities of a solu¬ 
tion to the problem and the 
fact that the Ayexihya is.sue 
has yet not been resolved 
docs in no way signify that 
he has failed in his job as the 
leader of the country. 

Paramjit Kaur, Sabharwai 
(Haryana) 

Cops and 
robbors 

T he report about the 

woman who was brutally 
gang-raped and molested 
inside a police station by six 
constables was horrifying 
(Thepoliceman as rapist, 4 
— 10 October). The rate of 
crimes against women in the 
country is on the rise. It 
looks like our stations are 
manned not by policemen 
but sex-starved animals. 

They are no longer the 
custodians of law. Taking 
advantage of their uniforms, 
the cops have hapless wom¬ 
en at their mercy. Only by 
taking stem action against 
those involved in the hein¬ 
ous crime can the state 
government restore the 
public’s faith in the 
authorities. 

$.N. Kabra, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

Help of the 
helpless 


W ith her dedicated servi¬ 
ce to the sick and the 
dying. Mother Teresa sets an 
example to us all (For the 
naked and the dead, 18 — 24 
October). She is one who has 
taken upon herself the mam- 



Molli^r Tar^M: tli« quality 
ofllfo 

moth task of improving the 
living conditions of the poor 
of this poverty-stricken 
country and the international 
respect she commands on 
account of this is only natu¬ 
ral. In an age when riots and 
terrorisin have been taking 
their loll on human life and 
dignity. It IS lime a lesson 
was learnt from her efforts to 
preserve both 

Surely, humanity is the 
motto of all religions'^ So, 
surely, it is a quality simple 
for all of us to adhere to? 

Any deviation from it lets 
fanaticism into our lives, 
destroying all life’s qualities 
and all its aims. Just as 
Mother 1'ercsa has devoted 
her life to the poor and the 
suffering, there should be 
others willing to come for¬ 
ward and lend a helping 
hand to the hapless. For there 
lies the greatest human value. 

Sanjeev Ranlan, Forbesgunj 
(Bihar) 


Age-old wrongs 


Y our reporter has done a 
commendable job of pre¬ 
senting a tnie picture of the 
plight of the Jharkhandis, 
seen, especially, in the 
historical perspective (Mak¬ 
ing sense of Jharkhand, 18 
— 24 October). The cultural 
heritage of the people and 
the mineral resources of 
their land in the past contrast 
sharply wjth their present 
state of perpetual exploita¬ 
tion by zamindars, busines¬ 
smen and successive power- 
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wielders at the state and Cen¬ 
tral level. 

The cry for a separate land 
for the Jharkhandis was first 
heard way back in the Forti¬ 
es, but now, the tribals of 
Chhotanagpur and Santhal 
Parganas arc disillusioned 
not only with the leaders who 
had given the initial call but 
also those who arc with poli¬ 
tical parties such as the 
JMM(S), JMM(M),JPP, 
AJSU and the JP. Frequent 
differences between these 
parties have distracted the 
leaders from their original 
goal and if the situation does 
not improve, it is feared that 
the movement will further 
diminish incrcdibiliiy 
Abhigyan Hans, Ranchi (Bihar) 

■ The demand for a separa¬ 
te Jharkhand state would not 
have imscn if the concerned 
chief ministers of the four sta¬ 
tes had sympathised with the 

^ . 


■ I would like to remind 
those who arcl>cing misled 
by the ppltticianson the Jhar¬ 
khand isifiic, that Article 3 
and the Fifth Amendment 
Act (1955) of our Constitu¬ 
tion slates that the Parlia¬ 
ment may form a new state 
by separation of territory 
from any stale or by uniting 
two or more slates. 

It further slates that the 
Parliament can increase, 
decrease or alter the boundar¬ 
ies of any state, or change the 
names of states. 

rhese provisions of our 
Constitution are, I am sure, 
enough to clear any miscon¬ 
ception among the people 
rcgiirding the true intentions 
of politicians who pretend to 
resort to the Constitution 
when opposing the fornia- 
tion of a Jharkhand state. 

Jolram Mandl, Jhargram (West 
Bengal) 



Pro-Jhailcliaiid ctomonstratlonrjutt d^niMds 

tribals of the region. ' 

Incidentally, it is not the Objection! 
tribals alone who have suffe- -- 

red. Even the non-tribaU mi* has reference to a 

have been exploited in north | ^lishcd in 

Bihar, south Bengal central No, he‘s notplav- 

Onssa and central Madhya • ^ (4 _ ,0 Qcto- 

Pradesh. It is an irony that 

top leaders in national poll- Sanjav 

ICS, well aware ol the gravi- 

ty of the situation, are still may'kindly note that I was 
dithcnng over the issue at ^ ^ 

^ , absolutely no experience in 

’ wrestling. The concluding 


words, champion pahelwan 
was certainly a wrong attri¬ 
bution though I take press 
reports in a sportive spirit. 

R. Gundu Rao, (former chief 
mlnlater), Bangalore, 
(Karnataka) 


What science? 


T his has reference to the 
article on bio-technology 
(Bock to the soil, 27 Septem¬ 
ber— 3 October). People 
who arc engaged in vermicul- 
lurc should not claim to be 
scientists. They are just busi- 
ne.ssmen who want to make a 
fast buck. 

Radha D. Kale, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


No iaughing 
matter 

1 >he article//ome and 
away( 13—19 September) 
was a crude attempt at mak¬ 
ing fun of the place of relig¬ 
ion in society. 

Indeed, it was humiliating 
to women who happen to be 
Muslims. Apparently, the 
writer is a Muslim woman 
married to a Hindu. Why 
should that have been an 
occasion to caricature 
Muslims? 

The author who felt so 
humiliated when, being a 
coloured person, she was not 
served at a bar in London, 
does not appear to have expe¬ 
rienced any loss of self- 
respect during the two most 
important events in her life 
over which she had control. 
With her consent her wedd¬ 
ing was conducted accord¬ 
ing to Hindu religious rites. 
Then, when the couple built 
a house, the house-wanning 
ceremony was again a Hindu 
religious ceremony. What¬ 
ever happened to this self- 
respecting scribe, who conti¬ 
nues to call hcr^.elfa 
Muslim? Did she ensure that 
her being a Muslim was giv¬ 
en equal consideration m 


both those events? 

And the derogatory pictu¬ 
re that went with the article, 
showing some burka-clad 
women in a way that made 
them look like strange creatu¬ 
res —that completed the car¬ 
icature of Muslim women. 
Kaleem Kawa/a, Waahln0on 
DC, USA 


Fashion 

consciousness 


I ndians are growing increa¬ 
singly conscious of perso- 
'hal style, so your story. The 
ftshion connection (18—24 
October) wa» 



Th# Boy s: iMkHig thair 
moilc 

both well-timed and 
intormative.We 

wish well-known designers 
like Abu Jani, Sandeep 
Khosla, Rohit Khosla, Tarun 
Tahiliani and others would 
groom talented youths to suc¬ 
ceed them. Tliat would mean 
more professionally- 
designed garments being 
sold in foreign markets. In 
addition, it would provide 
fre.sh job opportunities for 
talented, unemployed youth. 
Designer garments would 
find a ready market within 
the countiy, loo, with young 
men and women beginning 
to get more and more aware 
of fashion. 

B.N. Bose, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 
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j ■ I’m the same V.P. Singh 

J that appeared before the 

' people from ’87 till ’90 and 
[ from’90 to’92. Have I 

I started pumping money 

( out of the country or started 
I having deak? Or did I give 

f a corrupt government? So 

I what Jias changed? 

V, P. SWGH,fohner Prime 
Minister, when asked why 
people perceive him as a 
calculating vote-bank 
politician 

■ I am confident that the 
Ram temple will be built 


there as it is not the BJP or 
VHP but the country that 
wants a temple there. 

L K. Advani. BJP leader 

■ Whatever decision I 
lake, I try to get it 
implemented, for which 
you could call me whatever 
you like. 

Kalyan Sin(;h. Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister 

■ I’ve had talks with 
Kalyan Singh. The temple 
is his first priority and for 
that he can even .sacrifice 
his government. 

AshokSinghal. VHP 
secretary-general 

■ There’s no such thing as 
an'apolitical Governor. A 
Governor has to be a 
political man because he 
has to deal with politicians. 

Chenna Reddy, Rajasthan 
Governor 

■ But why should there be 


such a confrontation? You 
(the Centre) have your 
policies and we do not 
agree with them. Wc have 
our policies and you do not 
agree with them. Let there 
be competition. 

Jyoti Basli. West Bengal 
chief minister claiming 
that he wanted political 
and economic competition 
with the Centre 

■ The reason that we don’t 
win close matches is that 
our players are only 
commercial, not 
professional. 

M. A. k. Pataudi,/(^ rmer 
Indian cricket captain 

■ I will try to be different. 
People want me to be tough 
on the field. They won’t 
have any complaints on 
this score after this (South 
Africa) tour. 

Mohammad Azharuddin, 
Indian captain 

■ When I tried writing in 


my teens, I was writing for 
adults without much 
success. And then, when I 
was approaching middle 
age, 1 decided I’d try 
writing for young people, 
and this was more fun, and 
the stories too are more 
successful. 

Ruskin Bond, 

■ I’ve grown to hate the 
word sexy. It is no fun 
being a sex symbol in a 
.sex-starved country. 


FoojABKDifilm star 
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SWAPANDASGUPTA 


WAR OF NERVES 


The real problem is the lack of will to safeguard Indian unity in Kashmir 


-- Before an irrespon- 

sihle story 
Panvhjmmi eata- 
pulled him to inst- 
am fame, il is 
unlikely that loo 
many people had 
ever heard of Nri- 
pendra Mishra, the 
Ji —HBi former secretary to 
the chief minister of Ullar Pradesh Des¬ 
pite his undoubted importance in the cor¬ 
ridors of power in Lucknow, the suave 
Indian Administrative Service (IAS) 

officer was, in the best traditions of 

Whitehall, another nameless and face- 
less functionary in Kalyan Singh’s offi¬ 
ce. His detractors may not have been 
pleased with the mniiencc he exercised 
on the chief minister, but no one serious¬ 
ly claimed that he was guilty of any 
impropriety or violation of service rules. 

This could be a reason why the reck¬ 
less charges levelled against him by 
st>me silly RSS functionary captured the 


headlines II is one thing to claim that 
Mishra was a negative influence on 
Kalyan Singh, although even that is 
questionable. It is, however, altogether a 
different matter to accuse him of being 
disloyal to the country and being in the 
pay of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA). 

India may have its share of efficient, 
inefficient, honest, corrupt and schem¬ 
ing bureaucrats. Rut loyally and simple 
patriotism constitute the bottom line, 
which explains wliy there is public furo¬ 
re each time a senior officer in the armed 
forces is charged with passing on defen¬ 
ce secrets to a foreign pt^wer. 

The reason for referring to the 
Pwu //yVmv(/-Nripendra Mishra con¬ 
troversy: accusations of being unpatrio¬ 
tic are Uh) serious to be levelled casual¬ 
ly, even if prompted by political vendet¬ 
ta. This is also the reason why it is neces¬ 
sary to pause and reflect over the rising 
disquiet at the recent appointment of 
Sheikh Ghulam Rasool as chief secreta¬ 


ry of the troubled slate of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

T he charges against Rasool arc 
serious. The chief secretary was a 
signatory to a petition by government 
servants to the United Nations protest¬ 
ing against the violation of civil liberties 
and human rights by the army and para¬ 
military forces in the Kashmir Valley. It 
is perhaps coincidental that these char¬ 
ges constitute the essence of the recent 
Pakistani National Assembly resolu¬ 
tion, which has been described by the 
external affairs ministry spokesman as a 
"blatant attempt at interfering in India’s 
internal affairs". 

The matter does not end here. Rasool 
has also been accused of being a 
ringleader of the 72-day strike by 
government employees which disrupted 
the administration of the state. Finally, 
there are allegations that the chief secre¬ 
tary was openly discourteous to his pre- 
deefessor in office and lacked .the grace 













'§ to attend his official farewell, 
f A charitable explanation for Rasool's 
I patently unbureaucratic conduct is that 
I he is a maverick. The Indian 
J bureaucracy, after all, is large enough to 
I accommodate awkward voices, even in 
its so-called steel frame. If the system, or 
§ so the argument goes, can tolerate an 
I Abhas Chatterjee, a senior IAS officer 
from Bihar who demanded leave to 
’j' attend the karseva in Ayodhya in 1990, 
I it can be equally indulgent towards 
Rasool. 

f The argument appears specious on a 
number of counts. First, Rasix)! is no 
f ordinary IAS officer languishing in 
} some lesser-known department of seri- 
culture in Srinagar, bereft of authority 
;! and access to information. The con- 
/ iroversial officer happens to be the chief 
secretary, (he dc facto head of the 
bureaucracy in Jammu and Kashmir. 

Second, the slate does not have an 
elected government which automatical- 
ly curbs the power, influence and autho¬ 
rity of the IAS officer. Kashmir is under 
^ Governor’s Rule and likely to stay that 
way in the foreseeable future. Third, 

; Jammu and Kashmir is no ordinary state 
, and, in case the home ministry in Delhi 
; IS unaware, is in the gnp of Pakistan- 
V inspired insurgency. 

In such a situation, the decision to ele¬ 


vate an officer with such colourful cre- 

t mjals as Rasool to the post of chief 
^tary is, to say the least, curious, 
hatever the official logic behind the 
move, to an outsider it is indicative of 
the squeamishness which is the hall¬ 
mark of New Delhi’s policy in the 
Valley. 

Confronted with a secessionist insur¬ 
gency financed and sustained by Paki¬ 
stan and inspired by Islamic fundamen¬ 
talism, successive governments have 
gone out of their way to pretend that the 
unpleasant reality docs not exist. And, 
South Block may * feign righteous 
indignation each time a group of meddle¬ 
some busybodies distract attention from 
terrorism and focus on alleged violation 
of human nghts of secessionists. 
However, in practice, it operates on the 
unspoken assumption that the India- 
baiters are right after all. 


T he symptoms of uncertainty are 
patently obvious. A Jagmohan is des¬ 
patched to Srinagar at the eleventh hour, 
just as the secessionists are ready with 
plans to make an unilateral declaration 
of independence on 26 January. He coun¬ 
ters the immediate threat, bolsters the 
i.:orale of the army and paramilitary 
forces and prepares to clean up the fifth 
column in the bureaucracy. 



While the refugees 
remain victims of 
neglect, the militants 
(left) rule the roost It 
is this deep despair 
that is reflected in the 
bogus insistence that 
the identity of 
Kashmir is more 
important than the 
survival of India and 
the positive alarm over 
proposals to Indianise 
the Kashmir Valley 


At this juncture, he is unceremonious¬ 
ly dismissed at the prompting of commu¬ 
nal forces. The present Governor, Girish 
Saxena, attempts to continue Jagmo- 
han’s task, but with less flamboyance. 
Unfortunately, he is given neither a cate¬ 
gorical political brief nor a free hand. 
Instead, a purely law and order approach 
to the insurgency is combined with crass 
appeasement of separatism. 

In the guise of maintaining commu¬ 
nal harmony, the Hindu refugees from 
the Valley remain victims of benign 
neglect. They are soon joined by 
Muslinf refugees whose only crime is 
that they are pro-India. The government 
turns its back on loyally and prefers, 
instead, to dole out large cash subsidies 
to the apple-growers fully mindful that 
much of the cash is instantly siphoned 
off by the militants. 

The people of Jammu and Ladakh, 
who together constitute slightly less 
than half the population of the .state, prot- 
esj against the Valley-centric bias of the 
administration. There is a vague talk of 
regional councils, but the discredited 
National Conference exercises its veto 
and the plans come to nought. 

Meanwhile, as Pakistan steps up the 
offensive, using certificates from the 
Presidents of Iran and Afghanistan to 
project the Kashmir issue as an Islamic 
jehad, the home minister. S.B. Chavan, 
and his colleague, Rajesh Pilot, wage a 
public war over jurisdiction. And to cap 
it all, vSheikh Ghulam Rasool is appoint¬ 
ed chief secretary just as there is talk of 
replacing Garry Saxena with the hero of 
Punjab, K.P.S. Gill. 

The problem, it would seem, is that 
we have lost the political will to take on 
the enemy Four decades of distorted 
secularism and a prolonged spell of 
deracinated governance have undermin¬ 
ed our sense of nationhood to such a 
dangerous extent that, large sections of 
the political elite are no longer confident 
of India remaining one. 

It is this deep despair that is reflected 
in the bogus insistence that the identity 
of Kashmir is more important than the 
survival of India, the dogmatic refusal to 
countenance the abolition of the separa¬ 
tist Article 370 and the positive alarm 
over proposals to Indianise th^ Kashmir 
Valley. If we lack the reassurance to tell 
Sheikh Ghulam Rasex)! where to gel off, 
what chance against those who are fana¬ 
tical in their desire to complete "the unfi¬ 
nished business of 1947''? • 
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RULERS 

The Prime Minister's Office acquires a new image 
under Narasimha Rao 


I t's ilio rule of silence at the Prime 
Minister's Office (PMO). Once 
an awesome establishment that 
intimidated many a slate govern¬ 
ment. this majestic west wing of 
I the wSouih Blcvck is now a benign source 
! of prune niiniMerial acumen that prefers 
; to keep a low profile. 

Bm there is no getting away from its 
i pivotal role. Having assigned himself 
the task of transforming India into a 
globally integrated free market econo¬ 
my, Pnme Minister P.V.Narasimha Rao 
needs advice on crucial matters: how to 
speed up reforms, step up exports and 
create a climate of political stability in 
order to attract foreign investment to 
help us repay our mounting debts. 

Left to a government mired in 
decades of bureaucratic sloth, that might 
seem a tall order. But not for a team of 
advisers and officials handpicked for 
their experience and efficiency. As a 
close-knit group working with the 
Prime Minister, the PMO serves as a 
secreiariat-cum-think-tank, summaris¬ 
ing files, investigating issues and help- 
j ing the PM to make up his mind on them. 

! But the PMO’s growth in volume and 
expenditure has proved to be its bane. 
From a small secretarial staff of the 
Prime Minister in the 1960s, the PMO 
today rivals a ministry in sheer size, if 
it s argued that this makes the PMO 
more efficient, then how valid is the criti¬ 
cism that things get held up at the secreta¬ 
riat? The answer is implicit in a com¬ 
plaint from a senior official attached to a 
ministry: "At least 500 ministerial files 
are waiting to be cleared by the PMO." 

The files have piled up because the 
PMO deals directly with the minisuies 
under the Prime Minister — external 
affairs, commerce, industries, science 
and technology, atomic energy, etc. And 
the PMO appears unable to cope with 


the pressure. Worse, the failure to clear 
files relating to the finance, commerce 
and industries piinistries can have an 
adverse effect on the pace of reforms. 

H ow big IS the PMO? About as big as 
it was in Rajiv Gandhi's time. "We 
have a strength of about 400 officers and 
other employees and 12 cars," said a 
spokesman for the PMO. Most of the 
officers are on deputation from other 
ministries. In addition, a temporary cell 
on Ayodhya has been set up, consisting 
of M.K. Sinha and Vintx! Dhal, who are 
joint secretaries from the home mini¬ 
stry, and S.C. Jain, an additional secreta¬ 
ry from the law ministry. They report to 
Narcsh Chandra, an adviser to the Prime 
Mini.ster. 

This is in addition to the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s personal staff, who occupy the offi¬ 
ce attached to his residence on Race 
Course Road. Among them are his pri va- 



Principal secretary A.N. 
Vermawieldsalotof 
clout And he is among 
those who advise the PM 
on important issues 



an Foreign Service (IFS) officer who 
wa.s till lately attached to the United 
Nations in New York and is remember¬ 
ed among Indian television viewers as 
one of the belter newsreaders; his addi¬ 
tional private secretary R.K. Khardch, 
•an officer on special duly, and his pool 
of stenos and typists. Besides, there is 
another official, K.V.R. Krishnamurthy 
and a former Indian Air Force officer, 
Rohit Khera, who is in charge of 
arranging the Prime Minister’s Dips. 

Though the staff strength is nearly the 
same, the cxpen.ses of the PMO have 
shot up from Rajiv Gandhi’s period for , 
the simple reason that costs and prices i 
have risen phenomenally. Exact figures j 
are hard to get. A spokesman for the ' 
PMO said: "Our budget is part of the | 
Cabinet secretariat budget, which | 
makes it difficult to obtain." This practi- | 
ce was first resorted to when Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi was in office, in order to conceal the | 
sharp growth in the size and expenses of * 
the PMO. The secictiveness continues. ; 
But the Prime Minister's expenses on tra¬ 
vel arc known: between July 1991 and 
March 1992, he spent Rs 2227,23,108 on 
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travel within the countr)' and another Rs 
S,69,40,(XX) on tnps abroad. 

As for the PMO’s expenses, an idea 
can be had from the figure dunng Rajiv 
Gandhi’s term, when the strength o( his 
sccretanat was 418. The revised figure 
tor the year 1987-88 sttxxl at Rs 1.76 
LTorc. 

I’his figure remained more or less 
unaltered dunng the terms of V.P. Singh 
and Chandra Shekhar, that is, before 
Rao took over in July 1991 Compare 
this with the expenses under the previ¬ 
ous Prime Ministers. In 1981 82, Indira 
Gandhi had a siafl of 217 and an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs 44,07,(XX); in 1978-79, Morar- 
II Desai had a staff f>I 203 and spent Rs 
30,72,000; in 1970 71, the PMO under 
Indira Gandhi spent Rs 20,55,0(X); in 
1964-65, Lai Bahadur Shastn's office 
had a strength of 235 and its expenses 
totalled Rs 4,80,300. And in 1959-60, 
Jawaharlal Nehru had a secretariat of 
124 officers and clerks, who ran up a bill 
of just Rs 6,14,624. 


At South Block, 
where the PMO is 
housed, there is an air 
of quiet confidence. 
The bureaucrats and 
the officials know 
that Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao 
trusts them 


staff Writes Madhu Limaye in his book. 
Cabinet (jovemment in India: "There 
can be no companson between the PMO 
in Britain and the PMO here. John 
Mackintosh said that Harold Wilson, 
after he assumed power in 1964, wanted 



W hat is evident from these statistics 
is how easy it is for an Indian 
Prime Minister to gel more money and 


Naresh Chandra heads 
the special cell on 
Ayodhya. He is the only 
senior person in the PMO 
who is readily accessible 


to incre^ his personal staff. But he 
could add only one employee to it! His 
office had a staff of only eight persons. 
The relatively puny personal secretariat 
of the British Prime Minister bears no 
comparison to the large staff of the PMO 
in India." 

But Rao is definitely less extravagant 
than Rajiv Gandhi. As a PMO official 
admitted, Rajiv Gandhi was more flam> 
boyant than Rao. Being almost 30 years 
Rao*s junior, Rajiv was less patient with 
dissenters and quicker about making up 
his mind—though this proved to be dis¬ 
astrous at times. Rao, on the other hand, 
is slower because he likes to be sure. The 
difference between the two is the differ¬ 
ence between age and inexperience. 

This is evident from the way corres¬ 
pondence is being handled in the PMO. 
Where Rajiv Gandhi showed enthusi¬ 
asm in dealing politely with the mail he 
received, Rao believes he can use his 
lime more productively in other ways. 
Rajiv Gandhi personally signed many of 
the replies. But Rao does not get to see a 
large portion of his mail. "fJc is too pres¬ 
sed for time, and there are only a certain 
number of letters and files you can Iwk 
at and sign in a day." an official argued. 
It is only the letters and notes from 
senior officials and politicums wniing in 
their official capacity that he secs. 'Not 
wise words from a joint secretary," the 
official said. 

Among the mail Rao ignored, w^as a 
letter from a 13-year-old girl in Kerala, 
who wrote that she had seen the Prime 
Minister pass by during a visit to her j 
Slate. She asked what use it w as 10 drive ' 
in a motorcade of 50 cars and spend so 
much on personal secunty, when it look 
only one bullet to kill a person. Another 
letter from an eight-year-old girl, in 
Chandigarh, complained that her father 
wasn't able to build a house because he 
had to give up a g(K)d part of his salary as 
income lax although corrupt people 
were getting away wuhoiii paying taxes. 

The PMO receives between 3.500 
and 5,000 letters a day, including those 
from the common people, officials and 
politicians. The figure dunng Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi's term was 2,000 letters a day, 2,.500 
a day during Indira Gandhi's second 
term, 600 a day during Morarji Desai’s 
term, and 1,800 a day during \frs Gan¬ 
dhi's first term. The letters from the 
public are received by the Prime Mini¬ 
ster's Post Office, where they aie scruti¬ 
nised for explosives, and subsequently 
passed on to the appropriate officials at. 
the PMO. All of them cannot be replied 
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FOCUS 



Narasimha Rao’s style of functioning is very different 
from the way Rajiv Gandhi operated. While Rajiv 
was pushy and made up his mind quickly, Rao is 
thoughtful and takes time to come to a decision 


to. But an attempt is made to send polite 
replies to the more intelligent among 
them. 

A s for Rao's style of dealing with his 
staff, ”he doesn't speak very much 
and is a good listener", an official quip¬ 
ped. Having held important portfolios in 
successive governments in the past, 
Narasimha Rao has developed a close 
rapport with civil servants and under¬ 
stands them very well. Instead of putting 
I up whole files, officials pass on summar- 
I ies of the contents to the Prime Minister, 
simply because he docs not have time to 
look into everything that comes to the 
PMO. And since a smiimary must throw 
a problem in perspective, this often 
amounts to tendering advice, an official 
at the PMO said. "But we are not a team 
of experts with answers to the country’s 
problems," he added. 

It was not like this in Rajiv Gandhi’s 
time. Then, a call from the PMO meant a 
last-minute change in the Doordarshan 
news bulletin, or an order to an official 
or minister to do the Prime Minister’s 
bidding. From a super-government, the 
PMO has retreated into the quiet role of 
a team of file-pushers, who have nothing 
to do with influencing any decisions 
except, possibly, the Prime Minister’s, 
when he seeks advice on a matter 
Explained a PMO official’ "The files 
come from the ministries to the appropri¬ 
ate official here, and all we do is coordin¬ 
ate with various branches of the govern¬ 
ment. Wc are merely an adjunct to the 
Cabinet secretariat." 

Kao’s office also maintains an extre¬ 
mely low media profile. The absence of 
a press adviser to the Prime Minister for 
over a year — a post his predecessors 
considered imperative — is an indica¬ 
tion of Rao's aversion to publicity. Even¬ 
tually, he appointed an official from his 
home state, Andhra Pradesh, P.V.R.K. 
Prasad, as information adviser. Both 
principal secretary A.N. Verma and 
Rao’s private secretary, Ramu Damoda- | 
ran, studiously avoid the press. 

The only official who is easily access¬ 
ible is Naresh Chandra, Rao's adviser in 
charge of the cell on Ayodhya. But, that 
IS only because of the importance of 
media reporting on the government’s 
role in finding a .solution to the temple- 
mosque dispute. As Chandra himself 
as.serts: "We arc merely a cell that is col¬ 
lecting dcKuments and getting the vari¬ 
ous parties in the dispute together for 
negotiations. The solution has to come 
from them, not us." 


A t home, Rao follows his old routine. 

He gels up early in the morning for a 
walk, and after saying his prayers, .sits 
down with his important files and goes 
through them carefully. "On impi)rtant 
matters, he prefers lo meet the officials 
involved," an official said. However, he 
docs not have morning darshans at 
home like his prcdcccs.sor. Whether 
such darshans a fiord an oppc'rt unity to 
feel the pulse ol the people is open to 
debate, an official remarked, because 
the truly needy never get to meet the 
PM. "Usually, people with a request to 
drop a corruption charge come lo meet 
I him," he said. 

I Rao has great faith in his men and 
believes that he can get better feedback 
from his bureaucrats. During a meeting 
with a group of information and broad¬ 
casting officials, Rao is said to have 
learnt about some snags in the implemen¬ 
tation of the public distribution system 
(PDS). "The idea is," as a PMO official 
informed, "that once a bureaucrat is 
allowed to speak freely and does not 
to fear being transferred, you 
will get the best out of him. And all this 


is be.st done in silence." 

But it is not as though the PMO has 
avoided the press’ gaze. On the delicens¬ 
ing of the sugar industry, it was a PMO 
official who was asked to produce a 
paper and was quoted as saying that he 
felt "delicen sing will help new and effici¬ 
ent units to replace the old and unecono¬ 
mical ones"; on the controversial ABB 
locomotive deal, a PMO official was 
quoted as saying that any cancellation of 
the deal would have disastrous effects 
on the country’s investment prospects 
from Europe; and on why the deputy 
I&B minister was accompanied by her 
private secretary on a visit to Korea in 
violation of the rules, it was the PMO 
that served as the source of information 
and interpreter of rules. 

However, questions are still asked 
about whether principal secretary A.N. 
Verma had anything to do with the 
resignation of the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBl) joint director, K. 
Madhavan, from the team investigating 
the securities scam. And in this case, sil¬ 
ence hasn’t quite helped. • 
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Future shock 

State Congress chiefs express their misgivings 
over Manmohan Singh’s new economic policies 


U nless Congrcss(I) icaejers 
arc given lessons in econo¬ 
mics. ‘Manmohanomics' 
may have no future in 
India. The slate party bos¬ 
ses, schooled in the politics of populism, 
find themselves all at sea in this era of 
economic reforms that often entail harsh 
measures. No wonder, Singh and his 
policies arc being eyed with considera¬ 
ble suspicion. And, this was evident at a 
recent meeting of the Pradesh Congress 
Committee (K'C) chiefs with party pre¬ 
sident P.V. Narasimha Rao. 

The meeting, on 23 October, was the 
first of Its kind after the PCX' chiefs were 
elected earlier this year and the leaders' 
unease over the new economic policies 
was very much in evidence. "You have a 
problem with Manmohan Singhji’s poli¬ 
cies?" Narasimha Rao is reported to 
have asked the PCC bosses and initialed 
a dialogue between them and the finance 
minister 

The state Congress presidents had 
been telling Rao that they were surely 
going to lose all future elections if he did¬ 
n't sit up and take notice of the present 
stale of affairs. "Pine, you talk ]o him 
and Tm sure he’ll be able to explain his 
policies to you," said the Prime Mini¬ 
ster, ushering in Manmohan Singh 


From the pany’s point of view, it was 
a serious matter indeed. The state 
leaders, who had assembled to discuss 
the future of the Congrcss(l) after the 
organisational polls, came forth with a 
litany of complaints. 

The two issues that were on top of the 
agenda were the overall impact of the 
economic liberalistion and the age-old 
problem of dissidcnce in the parly. One 
speaker after another agitatedly decried 
the removal of fertiliser subsidies, 
which, they apprehended, would erode 
the pany's rural vote-bank. "There is an 
impression that the C'ongress docs not 
care about the poor any more," a speaker 
said. "Wc have to urgently erase this 
impression." 

The other factor was that of dissiden- 
cc, which continues to plague the state* 
party chiefs despite the fact that many of 
them had made it through proper elec¬ 
tions. But the mandates have not chang¬ 
ed the party’s culture and only a few of 
them seemed to function without serious 
hindrances posed by disgniniled ele¬ 
ments. 

C ould all this snowball into a rebell¬ 
ion against Rao? Right now, that is 
unlikely, though all the PCC chiefs do 
seem to be wary of him. For, Rao is 



THE RURAL VOTE-BANK: but will the finance 

believed to be with everyone, but for 
no one. Therefore, it is only natural that 
the party chiefs would like to build inde¬ 
pendent bases to reduce their dependen¬ 
ce on the party president 

But the man they found really diffi¬ 
cult to come to terms with was Manmo¬ 
han Smgh, and Rao’s apparent neutrali¬ 
ty emboldened them to express their mis¬ 
givings about the new direction being 
given to the Indian economy. 

Both Manmohan Singh and Balram 



X he Prime Minister's apparent neutrality 
emboldened the Congressmen to express their 
misgivings about the new direction being given to 
the Indian economy 


the PCC meet, evervone decried 
Manmohan Singh’s policy of removing fertiliser 
subsidies A^bich, they felt, would erode the 
party’s rural vote-bank 
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minister’s policies alienate it from the Congress? 

Jakhar, the Union agriculture minister, Congressmen were raising such a hue 
were summoned by Rao to pul the econo* and cry over the new policies. "1 cxplain- 
mic policy and the issue of fertiliser sub- ed to them that there was no deviation, 
sidy in perspective. "We heard b(nh Jak* We haven’t given up on the poor, we 
har and Singh," said Vyalar Ravi, the believe there should be a safely net lor 


PCC(I) chief from Kerala. "Frankly, 1 them, but this has nothing to do with the 

didn't understand a word of what Singh fertiliser subsidy " 

said. I only know that he seemed to 

know a lot and I’m sure he’s right in wha- parlier, the new economic policy had 
tcverhe’s doing," he added. ICgcncraled a lot ol controversy dur- 

However, Singh latei lold friends irri- ing the Congress’ plenary session in 
tably that he couldn’t understand why Tirupati. It had then become clear that 


the party had to be reoriented to carry the 
reforms through. "The government can¬ 
not give the poor an impression that the 
Congress(l) has abandoned them," Priya 
Ranjan Das Munshi had said at the rheet, 
and several other leaders, especially 
those from Kerala, had endorsed his 
view. 

However, there is a section in the par¬ 
ly which lays the blame for the present 
confusion in policy directly at the door 
of the party president for having gone 
along with Manmohan Singh. "He 
(Singh) is not a party man. He doesn’t 
understand how the parly works," com¬ 
plained one parly member with socialist 
leanings in the Congress. "Wc arc not 
economists. Wc have to interpret econo¬ 
mic issues at the layman’s level. 
Unfortunately, Manmohan Singh is too 
argumentative and BaJram Jakhar was 
l(X) bombastic," sa’d another in disgust. 

As for agriculture minister Jakhar, it 
was not quite clear what he was hinting 
at In his presentation, he thumped the 
tabic and thundered that anyone who pro¬ 
moted policies which were anti-farmer | 
would have to contend with him first. 1 
Said one PCC chief, "We didri f under- | 
stand whom his ire was against; you 
can’t tell your own party it is anti- 
farmer." He further added: "He was just 
trying to confuse issues." 

However, the difference of opinion 
within the Congress does not appear to 
have taken on the proportions of a crisis. 
But the meeting has made one thing 
clear, that the Congrcss(I) has to be edu¬ 
cated, or else, economic reforms will 
lead to an electoral debacle for the 
party. • 

AdM Phm§nl9/N9W Dmihl 




JLIalram Jakhar was too bombastic. He 
thumped the table and thundered that anyone 
who promoted anti-farmer policies would have 
to contend with him first m 


XlLt Tirupati, Priya Ranjan Das Munshi felt, 
"The government cannot give the poor the 
impression that the Congre$s(I) has abandoned 
them" 






Caucus focus 


The Cliff House coterie could be chief minister Karunakaran 's undoing 



T rivandrum residents who 
thought Cliff House never had 
family problems could soon be 
changing their opinion. 
Kerala’s chief ministerial resi¬ 
dence has been witnessing plenty, of 
late. When it’s not trouble involving his 
own siblings, the thief minister, K. Karu¬ 
nakaran, gets it from those who had, till 
very recently, claimed to be his adopted 
sons. 

Calling themselves ‘reformists’, the 
wily king-maker’s one-time political 
proteges — state legislator G. 
Karthikeyan, Youth Congress president 
Ramesh Chennithala, MP, and KPCC(l) 
general secretary M.I. Shanavas — have 
raised the banner of revolt against him. 
"We were forced to revolt because sud¬ 
denly he started favouring his son (K. 
Muralcedharan, MP) over all of us," 
says Chennithala. "It would have been 
politically suicidal for us if we maintain¬ 
ed status quo." 

The reformist troika is campaigning 
for a "total clean-up" in the Karunakaran 
stables. While that may sound noble and 
well-intentioned, it could al.so be the 
ideal cover for a vicious power struggle 
going on within the govenimcnt. Since 
his ncarTatal car accident in June last 
year, and his subsequent hospitalisation 
in Washington, USA, the chief minister 
has never quite regained his grip on the 
state’s affairs. Trivandrum, allege 
Karthikeyan and Chennithala, is still 
being run by lho.se who had temporanly 
taken charge of government affairs dur¬ 
ing the chief minister’s prolonged sick 
leave: the much-hated Cliff House 
caucus. 

Reportedly, members of the caucus, 
particularly Muralcedharan and slate 
chief secretary Padma Kumar, a well- 
heeled bureaucrat and brother of Union 
minister for petroleum, S. Krishna 
Kumar, wielded more power than any 
member of the Cabinet or the party. 

Karunakaran initially tried wooing 
the reformists but, unable to make much 
headway, ordered a shake-up in the 
administration. Chief secretary Kumar 
was denied another extension. Jayaram 
Padikkal, director general of police 


(intelligence), and another important 
member of the infamous coterie,, was 
shifted out of his department. 

The new fissures come in addition to 
the long-standing rift between the chief 
minister and A.K. Antony. The confron¬ 
tation in both camps had escalated dur¬ 
ing the party’s organisational elections, 
though Karunakaran managed to gel his 
man, Vayalar Ravi, elected as the KPCC 
chief. The ruling coalition’s other big 
partner, the Muslim League, has been 
critical of its senior partner’s shortco¬ 
mings. particularly Karunakaran’s high¬ 
ly personalised style of functioning. 

Everything that had been working 
smoiUhly for the chief minister—unflin¬ 
ching suppi:)rt from Prime Minister Nara-^ 
simha Rao and the Muslim League^ 
nering the PCC p<^sts, etc. — suddenly 
appears to be veering off course. As 


things now stand, Karunakaran could be 
short of friends and sympathisers in the 
Assembly. Political circles h’ave it that, 
of the 55 elected Congress legislators, at 
least 20 are solidly behind Antony. And 
for the first lime since he look charge 16 
months back, there is open speculation 
on Karunakaran’s replacement. 

Above all, Narasimha Rao also seems \ 
to have distanced himself from Karuna- | 
karan. The chief minister is no longer ij 
consulted on major party decisions, not i 
even when it concerns the southern sia- | 
tes. His efforts at keeping K.R. Narayan | 
from the vice-presidency backfired; his | 

anti-Antony machinations at the Con- j 

gross Working Committee (CWC) elec- 3 

lions at Tirupati in May were thwarted. 
Antony’s surprise victory at Tirupati — 
he bagged the largest number of votes 
after Arjun Singh — was*a big blow to I 

Karunaicaran's designs. | 
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O ne theory doing the rounds is that 
the chief minister's recent misfortu¬ 
nes may have been manufactured in 
New Delhi. Unionhuman resource deve¬ 
lopment minister Atjun Singh's grouse 
against Karunakaran is an oft-mouthed 
gossip in the state's political circles. 


Kottayam, Trichur and Kasargod Dis¬ 
trict Congress Committees and the alleg¬ 
ed "misuse of government machinery, 
especially the police, in the conduct of 
organisational elections". Both factions 
are also fighting it out for representation 
in the Pradesh and district committees of 


from the Centre. But the Opposition 
CPI(M) was quick to decry the claim as 
an exaggerated PR stunt; no state govern¬ 
ment official was willing to back the 
claim. Apparently, the Congress' public 
image took a severe beating when the 
much-publicised unity negotiations fell 




Reformist robol 
KarthikeyM: taking It 
to the people 


The chief minister’s son 
K. Muraleedharan: 
a target for dissenters 


Some state Congressmen believe that 
the Union minister has been trying to get 
back at Karunakaran by first promoting 
Antony, and now Chennithala, 
"Through the so-called reformist troika, 
Singh is trying to buy MLAs to dethrone 
Karunakaran," says a loyalist MLA. The 
chief minister himself has been lambast¬ 
ing a "rootless north Indian politician" 
in his recent interviews with the press. 

Karunakaran may have earned him¬ 
self some temporary respite from dissi¬ 
dent attack by making truce with Anto¬ 
ny. Realising that his clout in New Delhi 
had diminished considerably, the chief 
minister arranged a rapprochement with 
the Antony group. 

Two MPs close to him, K.V Thomas 
and Vijayaraghavan, started what came 
to be informally known as the unity 
talks. The main dispute between the two 
warring groups is the genuineness of the 


the party. 

As the unity talks gathered momen¬ 
tum, the Karunakaran group was seen 
going out of its way to accord Antony 
and his men the kind of importance they 
had rarely been given in the past. For the 
moment, Karunakaran groupies have 
realised that Antony's bandwagon 
could be the lesser of the two evils. 
"Antony’s people are gentlemen and 
principled compared to the eunuchs who 
call themselves reformists," says 
Muraleedharan, who, till the other day, 
had not so many kind words for his 
father’s main detractor. 

Help may have unintentionally come 
from the recent flash floods^ that hit the 
state" Pof two weeks all rivalries were 
b(friW’’as flood relief became the issue. 
K^rtifnakaran tried extracting some mile¬ 
age by claiming that he had managed to 
gel relief to the tune of Rs 115 crore 


through over sharing the relief spoils. 

Karunakaran survived a brief scare 
recently when state excise minister 
M.R. Regbuchandra Bal, his fund rai.ser, 
was alleged to be involved in large-scale 
smuggling of spirit into the slate. A state 
Assembly committee on the matter was 
critical of the government’s failure to 
prevent spirit smuggling and the con¬ 
sequent loss of revenue. "We suspect 
that spirit smuggling is done with the 
knowledge and support of the excise 
minister," says Chennithala. "The 
annual revenue loss to the state on 
account of the illegal smuggling of spirit 
isRs 200 crore." 

However, the Karunakaran govern¬ 
ment has little to fear from the Opposi¬ 
tion. The Marxists are in no mocxl for 
‘destabilisation’. Says former chief 
minister and state secretary of the 
CPI(M) E.K. Nayanar: "Let them rot 
further. After all, the people who voted 
them to power should also realise their 
mistake." Meanwhile, Antony has tem¬ 
porarily shifted to Delhi, and is likely to 
stay there till the stink dies down. Some 
speculate that he won’t return till this 
government collapses and he is brought 
in as the chief minister. But till then, the 
Karunakaran boat may keep rocking. • 
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S NIHAL SINGH 


H ie Russian ridd le 

Hasn 't the country' changed? Or has it? 


O ksana Gonchenko is ^ 
23-year-old Moscow girl. She 
wears high-powered glasses 
which make her look older. She was 
until recenily a teacher in a primary 
school. She taught English and mathe¬ 
matics and played the guitar and sang for 
children. Then suddenly, after many 
tries for various posts, she landed herself 
a secretarial job to a deputy of the Supre¬ 
me Soviet and has a niche in the Russian 
While House. 

I met her on her second day in her new 
job, and she w as too new to her surround¬ 
ings to enable her to offer me a cup of 
lea. ‘The next time you are in Moscow," 
she said, "I will offer you a fca>i Ii is a 
deal." 

What struck me about Oksana was a 
sad wistfulness about her expression. 
She IS no prude. Her marriage ended in a 
divorce bkrause "there is no point being 
married when there is no love ".She has 
decided, wnh the finality the young pos¬ 
sess, to live with a man, rather than 
marry him and is going steady with a 
boyfriend. 

I was seeking the response of the Rus¬ 
sian soul to the cataclysmic change.s in 
recent years. My sojourn in Moscow 
many years ago had revealed the passion¬ 
ate attachment Russians have to Mother 
Russia. It is an almost obsessive relation¬ 
ship, chronicled in the Great Russian 
novels. And t^ksana, it seemed, was a 
true heir to Russians’ concern for 
Mother Russia. 

She did not disappoint me. 

'*Rus.sia IS ill", she said. "It is a dis¬ 
ease. When I sec queues and people who 
cannot afford to buy their es.seniial 
needs, I cry inside. But I try to smile 
because I am young and it is my job to 
make people happy," 

"Do you go to church?" I asked. "I try 
to go to the Russian Orthodox Church 
once a week. But your soul and God are 
inside you and among the young only 
about SO per cent go to church." 

"How did you. as Oksana, react to the 
dramatic events since 1989?" 

"The changes were not as sudden as 
you suggest. We were prepared for some 
of them. There was Khnishchcv, for j 
instance." I 


"You have been brought up from 
birth on a set of values and the primacy 
of the communist Bible. The changes 
that have occurred turned your world 
upside down," I insisted. 

Doggedly, she persisted in her having 
taken in the changes with equanimity 
"There was a period of preparation," she 
.said quietly but firmly. 

1 asked an old dissident, who suffered 
a prison term and is now a member of the 
Moscow Soviet, on how the Russian psy-. 
che had reacted to the changes. 


"The answer is very simple," he 
answered. "The Russians pretend that 
nothing has really changed." 

I tried to alter the line of questioning. I 
told a 62-year-old Russian journalist 
that he was living through an exditing 
and histone period. 

"Yes", he snorted, "when you look at 
people through a historical telescope, 
what happens to the people? We have 
only one short life to live." 

I tried to console him: "This is a transi¬ 
tion penod. Russia will be a great power 
again.” 

” Wc have been and are being ruled by 
fools. For 70 years they distorted human 
values and destroyed our traditkNis. 
How do you ^ink people who have suf¬ 
fered for 70 years can react to what has 
happened?" 


1 was getting somewhere with my 
next Russian quarry. • 

"Yes", she centred, "Russian pride 
has been hurt. But they have been told 
all the time that they were the greatest 
and the best." 

This lady, a journalist of long stan¬ 
ding, said she was neither a pessimist 
nor an optimist, but a realist. "Women 
usually are, unlike men." 

According to her, things are better 
than they were one year ago. Yes, she 
had to forego her annual vacation this 


year because the cost was too high. 

Outside McDonald's is the bitter unti¬ 
mely October cold in Moscow, an Ame¬ 
rican sang rock music as improvised 
loudspeakers amplified it. A semi-circle 
had formed around him and his ram¬ 
shackle band. The interest of his liste¬ 
ners seemed tepid, with groups peeling 
away from time to time. 

Snowflakes were falling as a serpenti¬ 
ne queue waited at McDonald’s door for 
gaining admission to the new world of 
hambuigers and milk shakes. An old 
man in a heavy coat reminisced on a near¬ 
by bench on the changing face of what 
was once the Soviet capita. 

Gosh hasn’t Russia changed? Or has 
it?# 
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"Laloo Prasad 

Yadavisa 

casteistand 

communal 

leader" 

Former Union home minister 
Subodh Kant Sahay on Bihar 
politics, Jharkhand and 
the Ayodhya issue 


INTERVIEWED BY LOUISE 
FERNANDES/NEW DELHI 


When you see Oumdra Shekhar, think Suhodh Kant 
Sahay. Or at least, that j what political pundits used to 
say. First Union minister of state for home in V.P. Singh \s 
ministry^ — courtesy Chandra Shekhar’s clout — <md 
later the top boss himself with the infonnation and broad¬ 
casting portfolio thrown in, the three-term MLA and .sub¬ 
sequent MP from Ranchi was first among equaLs. 

When Sahay .suddenly joined the Jharkhand Mukti Mor- 
cha (JMM), just before the recent Rajya Sabha polls from 
Bihar^ .speculation was rife — and pretty much unkind. A 
common refrain — how de.sperate can you get. 

And yet today, at the height of the government’s official 
negotiations to resolve the Ram Janmabhoomi/Babri Mas- 
jid tangle, the last laugh is incredibly with Sahay. Promin¬ 
ent among the negotiators, standing shoulder to shoulder 
with the government \s own nominees, he seems to be back 
in the saddle. 

Sunday talked to Sahay to find out how he emerged out 
of what .seemed the ashes of a career and what plans he 
now has for the future. 

Following are excerpts from the interview: 

SUNDAY: Why did you leave the Sam^jwadi Janata Par¬ 
ty (SJPJand Join the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha? 

% 

Subodh J^nt Sahay: Joining the JMM was not like join¬ 
ing another party. I had been Fighting for a Jharkhand state 
as a stOjCient leader in the Jay^iprakash movement of 1974, 


and after that, when I joined politics in 1977. When I wasan 
MLA and Kaipoori Thakur was chief minister of Bihar, 
there was an organisation called the Chhotanagpur Santhal 
Pragna Aiag Raj Nirman Samiti and I was its general secre¬ 
tary. Chaudhaiy Charan Singh placed the reorganisation 
of the state in the first meeting of Moraiji Desai —it had 
been in our Janata Party manifesto in 1977.1 pushed then 
as an MLA and I tried my best as a home minister. 

Q: What was t^e obstruction? 

A: Lack of commitment. The basic fight between (Bihar 
chief minister) Laloo Prasad Yadav and me stems from 
this Jharkhand issue. All this time he was trying to emotio¬ 
nally blackmail these JMM people because we had a lifino- 
rity government at the time and he needed JMM support. 
But his words today have exposed the real colour and pictu¬ 
re of Laloo. 

Q: Do you think he fooled or cheated them? 

A: He cheated them. One hundred per cent he cheated 
them. He exploited these people in the narhc of the back¬ 
wards and the downtrodden for two and a half years. At the 
time of V.P. Singh, and later Chandra Shekhar, I held near 
about 40 meetings on Jharkhand. 1 tried persuading the 
Bihar government; I forced V.P. Singh to ask Laloo to 
send his opinion. Ultimately, when Chandra Shekhar beca¬ 
me Prime Minister and I home minister, I sent my home 
secretary to Bihar—something unprecedented. But noth¬ 
ing materialised. 

Q: So it’s absolute nonsense that you Joined the JMM 
for a Rajya Sabha nomination. 

A; 1 think you also know that I am not a foolish man—that 
1, who have served as home minister should join a ten-man 
party just for a Rajya Sabha ticket. 1 have joined an issue 
— an issue which Laloo*s regime has created the logic for 
the creation of another stale. 

People talk of development. I feel Bihar should get a Rs 
5,000 crore budget whereas Laloo has Rs 1,400 crore and 
he is unable to use more than Rs 700-800 crore. There is 
only an extent to which you can stretch this so-called admi¬ 
nistrative capacity. 

Q: If this is really so, how has I^aloo been able to 
portray himself as a popular chief minister? 

A: Because he used the emotional issue of the Mandal 
Commission and there was also no political opponent at 
the time in Bihar. If you compare Bihar and UP, you will 
understand better. Mulayam Singh Yadav of UP is now in 
a different party, but as Janata Dal chief minister of the 
state, he implemented the Mandal Commission recommen¬ 
dations within the first week of iheCenlie’s announcement. 

Laloo never did but he talked a lot about it. He has not 
only cheated on Jharkhand but also been politically dishon¬ 
est on Mandal. 1 feel Laloo is a more communal and caste- 
ist CM (than Mulayam) — and it is harmful when a CM 
and a government become communal and casteist. It 
harms society more than would a communal and casteist 
party. That is why I was out to dismiss his government. 

Q: What is Chandra Shekhar’s status now? Has he 
been reduced to a political fossil or does he still have 
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"I am not a foolish 
man. I have not joined 
another party, I have 
joined the Jharkhand 
issue. I have been 
fitting for a 
Jharklund state since 
my student days*' 


some fight left in him? 

A: As a leader, I think he is a rare person. As a human 
being also, I have seen that you can blindly depend on him. 
But at the same time, you can see that today he is not sur¬ 
rounded by good comrades. 

Q: Who do you mean? 

A: I don't want to name names becau.se at some time or the 
other we were together. But I know that there are more 
managers than leaders. Chandra Shekhar is loved by the 
rank and file who are feeling left out because of these 
‘managers’. 

Q: You appear to be at the forefront on the Ayodhya 
issue. Did you volunteer yourself to be a negotiator on 
the issue or were you asked to do so? 

A: The PM asked me. He telephoned me himself. Not only 
did he give me an appointment, but it is a sign of his grace 
and courtesy that he telephoned and asked to meet me. 
This impressed me more. I am not a big man. 1 know my 
limitations. 1 met the PM three times and we talked about 
Ayodhya. On that basis, before leaving for France, he told 
me he wanted to involve me in this issue. 

Perhaps this is al.so because he had been saying he want¬ 
ed to have the continuity of the last government. I think it 
shows his intentions that he is keen on solving the issue 
and not extracting any political mileage out of it. 

I asked him, ‘What's my role? I’ll be more helpful on 
the outside'. He said, ‘No, I want that you should conduct 
these meetings and I will give you one of my ministers'. 
Then I told him, ‘If you want to involve me, then give me a 
team as weir. 

He wrote me a letter formally asking me to participate. 
It shows the gravity and the honest intentions of the PM. 


Q: What if a settlement is not reached and the Centre is 
forced to take a hard line and ultimately dismiss the UP 
government? What would be the fallout? 

A: If you go back to July, 1 think the whole country was 
with Narasimha Rao and had he decided to dismiss the UP 
government, everybody would have appreciated it. 
Because this country will never think of defying a court 
judgement and you can’t force everything with mob psy¬ 
chology. Will they go to the borders and decide the same 
way there? The talk about desh ki akhandatha —• what has 
happened to akhandatha! By this token, anybody can go 
to the border areas and decide the same way. 

Q: Do you think the BJP has reached a saturation point 
in the north and if a mid«term poll is ordered, will the 
BJP be able to flog the Ram Mandir horse or is it dead? 

A: This issue must be resolved because it has caused 
undue problems. A dispute takes place in Ayodhya but a 
riot breaks out in Kerala. 

Q: You are obviously not working fkrom scratch. You 
were home minister when this problem was very much 
there. Did you have a solution for Ayodhya when you 
were home minister in Chandra Shekhar’s Cabinet? 

A: I can't .say that we had a solution but 1 can say, at the 
time the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) and the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) were in a different position. 

In UP, we were the ruling party. At the Centre, we were 
ruling with the help of a larger party—the Congress. Parti¬ 
cipation by all was necessary for decision-making and we- 
invited participation. This is the root of today’s problem 
— the entire hue and cry is all for one rea.son; that people 
want to have a Finger in the pie. Everyone wants to be a part / 

of the solution.. • V' 
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Unwelconie visitors 

Infiltration from Bangladesh plagues Tripura 


T Hpura is besieged with infiltration 
by Bangladeshis from across the 
bonier. Not too surprising, conside¬ 
ring that the north-eastern state is sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by Bangladesh. 

Infiltration is now a major issue in 
India, keeping in mind Operation Push- 
back—where infiltrators are being sent 
back to Bangladesh. But the situation 
has always bm there in Tripura, bring¬ 
ing with it attendant problems. Many 
have managed to settle in and around the 
state, allegedly with the connivance of 
political parties who look at the migr¬ 
ants in terms of being a vote-bank. 

And here lies one problem. As several 
have been provided with ration cards 
and the like, some who have been sent 
back to the other side are immediately 
sent back on the ground that they ate 
Indian citizens. A dilenuna for the autho¬ 
rities if ever there was one. 

Given the thankless task of keeping 
these intruders out is the Bo^r Securi¬ 
ty Force (BSF). Says BSF deputy inspec¬ 
tor genei^ (DIG) K.G. Kohli, "The pro¬ 
blems are that it is an open border and 
there are many ethnic similarities. And, 
psychologically, there is a feeling that 
thm is no border." 

But help seems to be on its way. The 
Centre has sanctioned Rs 200 croie to 
erect barbed wire fencing on the border. 
Moreover, foigety-proof identity cards 
are to be issued. Says Kohli, "Legitimate 
citizens are now coming forward and tur¬ 
ning jn infiltrators." Many Bangladeshis 
cross over in order to literally earn a 
living. There is no dearth of employe 
willing to take them on as labourers, 
because they come cheap. Naturally, 
this has caus^ resentment on the part of 
the locals. 

Smuggling, too, is rampant. 
Bangladesh’s equivalent to the BSF, the 
Bangladesh Rifles (BDR), is less than 
cotqierative. As Kohli says, "They turn 
away when goods at]e being taken in and 
out" While infiltrators carry across rite, 
su^ and grains into Bangladesh, they 
bring in di^ synthetic cli^ and electri¬ 
cal goods into India. It is alleged that a 
Tripura minister is also involved in 
smuggling. 

. ^sRiaD"Tiger"Singii.aBSFifitclli- 



gence inspector with large seizures to 
his credit, "Although the smuggling in 
of electrical goods has come down some¬ 
what, now people seem to be bringing in 
brass objects." These are melted down 
in India and sold off. He adds, "The 
BDR helps infiltration. That is their 
function." 

But by and large, the people that come 
in are those out to earn a wage. Samad 
Mian told Sunday after being called 
over from Bangladesh at the Kamalasa- 
gar outpost, "I am a peasant and occasio¬ 
nal sharecropper. We are poor people 
who cross over into India because of 
high prices in Bangladesh." Kamalasa- 
gar is the Indian name for the area while 
the Bangladeshis call it Kasba. Ziakir 
Hussain echoes Mian’s sentiments, as 
he keeps a wary eye on the two BSF men 
hovering nearby. "1 am a carpenter. Pri¬ 
ces are vety high here and I know of 
many people who Urent over and stayed. 

I kiy^ noduug of smuggling." 


Ifso, he is one of the few that doesn’t / 

One solution that had been suggested 
to solve the infiltration problem in Tripu¬ 
ra, was the establishment of a no man’s 
land. However, the general feeling i$ 
that would be an impractical solution. 
People would have to be evic^d and tiie 
last thing India needs is an international 
uproar. 

Tripura chief minister Samir RanjaUl 
Barman says, "We have an international 
border. Another problem is that unlike 
Assam, which has the Brahmapuna as a 
natural barrier, we cannot claim to have 
the same." 

The task of the BSF can be equated to 
someone trying to plug a dam leaking in 
several places. As Kohli says, "It is 
physically impossible to guard ev^ 
inch of the border. Totally diminating. 
infiltration is impossible.” 

Meaning that the problem is an eter-‘ 
nal one for Tripura. • 
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THE 

VISION 

TO 

NURTURE 


Telco,Wh«r 9 35,000 people train and retroin in 
oreos that for removed from their jobs. Lost 
yeor itself, 1^r«d-ioorth$ of the workforce trained 
over 0 >|^od totalilRQ ntore thon 94,000 doys. In on 


effort to let individuols choose o field of ^ployment 
they con get the most from and give the most to. The 
vision to nurture. An insight thot will see entire 
gehirotions.oxpeNence the joy of working. An insight 
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that ho$ made 35,000 people turn into o movement. 
A movement thot will bridge the gop between dreoms 
and belief. 
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Close encounter 


T WO dead men t’avc Pakistan aw ay 
On LS Ocioher. an encounter bet¬ 
ween security forces and a group 
of Punjab militants in Phillaur village, in 
Jalandhar district, conclusively proved 
that Pakistan has been helping the extre¬ 
mists. This became clear after two 
Pakistani nationals, Intekhab Ahmed 
Zia and Habibullah, along with the 
dreaded militant, Talwinder Singh Par- 
mar, were found dead after the skinnish. 

Intelligence reports have revealed 
thatZiaand Habibullah were two import¬ 
ant figures m Pakistan’s new action plan 
of aiding and abetting terrorism in India. 
They had entered India on 21 May on 
business visas. Intelligence 
sources say that they were 
on a specific mission. 

Their objectives were 
two-fold: 

• One: to bring Punjab 
and Kashmir militants on 
a common platform. 

• Two: form a political 
party in Punjab to further 
weaken the Akalis. 

Pakistan reacted 
•viciously against what 
Islamabad called a "cold¬ 
blooded murder" of its 
two nationals on Indian 
soil. Islamabad maintain¬ 
ed that the two Pakistanis 
^rrived in India on bona- 
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Evidence of Pakistani 
interference 
surfaces in Punjab 


fide visas issued by the Indian high com¬ 
mission. Islamabad said the two men 
would not have carried their passports 
and identity cards had they been involv¬ 
ed in subversive activities. 

But this line of reasoning is being dis¬ 
missed by the Indian authorities, who 
maintain that the Pakistanis carried their 



papers to avoid complications, if questio¬ 
ned. Secondly, say intelligence sources, 
they had not expected to be intercepted 
by the security forces while in the coinpa- 
ny ol Parmar and engaged m a two-hour 
shoot-out. In fact, they had tried to esca¬ 
pe, but failed. 

Both Zia and Habibullah had over¬ 
stayed in India. They had been hiding 
for five months, although their business 
visas were for three-days only They had 
US S 25,(X)0 on them to fund their acii- 
vites and Zia has been identified as an 
LSI (Inter Services Intelligence) man. 
But there is some confusion regarding 
Habibullah, though there are some indi- 
cations to suggest that he 
lETs ^v*en a key ope- 

- raiionalman. 

[ of Babbar I'*'*-' PakiManis 

int were m close touch with 

- Parmar, Manjit Singh 

Also made ahas Lai Singh (who was 

85 while he arrested in Bombay in 

_ August), Daljil Singh Bil- 

)bar Khalsa Wadhawa Singh 

arita airport — hardcore militants all. 

e and then With the killing of the 

IntehabZia two agents, the Pakistani 

machinations may have 
gh he does foiled as of now but" 

proxy War still 
Dmmittees .. ^ 

D.H.. 4 — continues. • 
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The phoney war 


Arjun Singh v.v Narasimha Ran: there are daggers beneath the smiles 


olh shrink from confronia- 
lion Neither likes lo show 
his hostility. And each is, in 
his own way, a master of 
I intrigue. Thus, when Nara¬ 

simha Rao and Arjun Singh do battle, 
they move with stealth and swear undy¬ 
ing loyalty to each other. 

Last year, when Rao heaved himself 
into the Prime Minister’s chair on the 
shoulders of the then all-powerful cote¬ 
rie, Arjun Singh was on6 of tho.se who 
hailed his aef'ession. At that time, Sha- 
1 rad Pawar wi perceived as Rao's princi¬ 
pal rival anJ Singh recognised that he 
would be better off with the elderly Rao 
than with the relatively youthful Pawar. 

Since then, however, Singh has mov¬ 
ed to r^lacc Pawar as the Prime 
Minister-fl-waiting and over the last 
three months^ there seems little doubt 
that he has been successful in this endea¬ 
vour. Shrewdly, he has not yet sought to 
replace Rao. Instead, he has been cont¬ 


ent to keep registering his' protest over 
various aspects of govemmeiu policy, 
recognising that this would distance him 
from Rao without precipitating an open 
confrontation. 

But now, Singh's campaign seems to 
have moved into high gear. His opposi¬ 
tion to Rao is more pronounced than 
ever before, and the proxy war is being 
played out in the battlctlclds of the 
media, the party and the states. 

My son is poorer than 
yourson 

Families form one aspect of the 
attack 

Did you know that Narasimha Rao 
had any children at all? The chances are 
that you'd never heard of the Prime Mini¬ 
ster's progeny until suddenly, a few | 


weeks ago, the newspapers told you 
how rich the Rao ///.s were. 

That, at least, is the way that the 
Prime Minister’s men sec things. They 
blame the sudden flurry of bad publicity 
about Rao’s children on a deliberate 
manipulation of the media. 

And who do they think is the 
manipulator? 

Why, Arjun Singh, of course! 

This view may reck of paranoia, but 
Narasimha Rao has been told that Singh 
sent several ‘friendly' journalists to 
Andhra Pradesh to investigate the busi¬ 
ness affairs of the Prime Minister's sons- 
in-law. The local government has also 
infomicd the Prime Minister that jour¬ 
nalists have attempted to get the revenue 
record relating to the land owned by 
Rao’s family. ^ 

Rao’s men say that Arjun Singh's 
involvement is made clear by the fact 
that a Hindi paper in Indore, in the heart¬ 
land of Singh’s native Madhya Pradesh, 
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carried an cnlirc series of articles on the 
rise of the Rao sons. The senes was inten¬ 
ded to damage the Prime Minister, pull¬ 
ed no punches and carried the provoca¬ 
tive headline: "How the sons became 
millionaires alter the faihci became 
Prime Minister." 

Of course, this by itself is hardly pro¬ 
of of Singh’s involvement, but Rao has 
been told by the Inlelhgcnce Bureau 
(IB) that the Indore newspaper is sympa¬ 
thetic to Singh, and the Ili also claims 
that while Opposition leaders are unwill¬ 
ing to resort to personal attacks, Singh's 
men have no such inhibitions 

Nor, as it turns out, are Rao's men 
similarly inhibited. The Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s camp has despatched investiga¬ 
tors to Bangalore, where Abhimanyu 
Singh (son of Arjun) has become a suc¬ 
cessful businessman They are hopeful 
of planting similar stones about the rest 
of Singh's family in the media 

Meanwhile, Singh has an asset. As 
the head of the human resources mini¬ 
stry, he has access to information that 
does not ordinarily reach the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office (PMO). A recent story alle¬ 
ging that Rao’s daughter had flouted the 
rules and applied for registering her edu¬ 
cational institution with the University 
of Hyderabad is believed to have emana¬ 
ted from the human resources ministry, j 


Of course, it is entirely possible that 
the stones do not emerge from a single 
source. Every Prime Minister’s family 
has been the subject of genuine journalis¬ 
tic investigation and there is no reason to 
believe that the enquiries into Rao’s 
■ sons are motivated by anything other 
than plain curiosity. 

But such calculations do not enter 
into Rao or Singh’s heads Conspiracy is 
the sword they have lived by. And cons¬ 
piracy remains central to their world 


Any chors in Churhat? 

Raking up a lottety scandal 

If Narasimha Rao's weak spot cons¬ 
ists of the activities of his family, then 
Arjun Singh has two areas of vulnerabi¬ 
lity. The first is the marble palace he has 
built himself as a family residence. And 
the second is the notorious Churhat lotte¬ 
ry case which dogs his trail with a terrify¬ 
ing persistence. 

Here, Rao has an advantage over 
Singh. The Andhra Prade.sh government 
is run by ministers loyal to the Prime 
Minister. But the Madhya Pradesh 
government is run by the Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Parly (BJP) which hates Singh with a 


passionate vengeance. 

According to Singh’s supporters, Rao 
has been collaborating with the BJP to 
revive the Churhat lottery issue in an 
effort to embarrass Singh. Three IB offi¬ 
cers have been sent to Bhopal on a dis¬ 
creet visit to find out more about the 
case, and Rao has sent word that the Cen¬ 
tre will not interfere should the slate 
government wish to rake up the ca.se — 
which, of course, it wishes to do. j 

Singh's defence strategy has consist- i 
ed of attacking the BJP at every conceiv¬ 
able opportunity. This way, he is able to 
claim that all corruption investigations 
(i.e. Churhat) are no more than a means 
of continuing a political battle. 

But Rao’s men have a counter to this. 
They say that Singh is attacking the BJP 
solely becau.se he is terrified of what the 
Madhya Pradesh government might dig 
up during its investigations into the 
Churhat case. 

Does any of this really matter? Will 
Singh be disqualified from the prime 
ministership solely because of an alle¬ 
gedly dubious role in a local lottery scan¬ 
dal several years ago? 

Probably not. But by keeping Churhat 
simmering, Rao is letting Singh know 
that should the attacks on the former’s * 
family get out of hand, he has a way of 
hitting back. 
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Support him at your 
peril 

The subtle boycott of the Arjun 
men 

Because Narasimha Rao is much too 
shrewd to ever indicate that he is less 
than keen on Singh, Congressmen can 
only judge the Prime Minister’s attitude 
to his human resources minister by 
guessing. 

This guessing game has been helped 
along by Rao’s political secretary, 
Jitendra Prasad, who fobbed off Singh’s 
infamous ‘letter bomb’ over Ayodhya 
by organising several ‘letter grenades* 
of his own—he encouragedkeyCongres- 
smen to write letters in support of Rao’s 
Ayodhya strategy. 

Since then, Rao’s people have been 
even less subtle. Chiefs of Congress 
units and legislative party leaders have 
been directed to write letters against 
Singh. And the message has gone out 
that anybody who pledges allegiance to 
the human resources minister risks incur¬ 
ring the Prime Minister’s wrath. 

It is this initiative that has perturbed 
the Arjun camp most. Singh’s sup¬ 
porters claim that the party’s Central Par¬ 
liamentary Board has not been constitut¬ 
ed solely because Rao does not want to 
include Arjun Singh. Like Rao’s men, 
Singh’s acolytes display signs of para¬ 
noia when they claim that the Prime 
Minister is about to shift their mentor 
out of the human resources ministry. 
Moreover, they say that the minister of 
state for banking, Dalbir Singh, an 
Arjun Singh protege, will be replaced in 
the next reshuffle. 

The paranoia goes further. Singh's 
men say that the recent ly-organi^ed mee¬ 
ting of PCC chiefs was an attempt to 
embarrass Arjun Singh. The meeting 
passed a resolution praising Narasimha 
Rao’s efforts on Ayc^hya. As this is the 
one issue that Singh has constantly 
focussed on, he was particularly peeved 
when two of his associates — Virbhadra 
Singh from Himachal Pradesh and Dig- 
vijay Singh from Madhya Pradesh — 
were asked to support the resolution. He 
was even more annoyed when they agre¬ 
ed to do .so. 

The latest complaint from the Arjun 
camp is that Jagmit Singh Brar. an MP 
who is close to Arjun Singh, is not being 
appointed Youth Congress president 
solely because of his proximity to the 
PM’s rival. 


Is all this just paranoia? Singh’s men 
say it doesn’t matter if the slights are real 
or imagined. What does matter is that 
everybody in the Congress party 
believes that Rao is out to get Singh. 

And that is enough to initiate a subtle 
boycott of the human resources minister. 

But who Is on Arjun's 
side? 

Problems within Singh's own 
camp 

Till recently, the common perception 
within the Congress(I) has been that 
Aijun Singh is the candidate of 10 Jan- 
path. There is no evidence to support the 
widely-held belief that Sonia Gandhi 


prefers him to other Congress leaders, 
but equally, there can be no denying that 
Singh meets her more frequently than 
any other politician with the possible 
exception of Narasimha Rao. 

Congressmen tend to notice things 
like this. They remark on the fact that he 
was the only minister (except Narasim¬ 
ha Rao and Rajiv’s aunt, Sheila Kaul) to 
be invited to the function held to launch 
Sonia Gandhi’s Rajiv. And they check 
with functionaries at 10 Janpath to con¬ 
firm that Singh is still meeting Sonia 
once a month on an average. 

Consequently, the Rao camp is spend¬ 


ing rather a lot of time on tiying to dis¬ 
rupt the perceived Singh-Sonia link. 
Delegations have been despatched to 10 
Janpath to warn Mrs Gandhi of the d^- 
gers of being seen as Singh’s sponsor. 
So far, she has not commented on the 
issue but as one of Rao’s men puts it, the 
Prime Minister’s camp can’t lose: "Even 
if she doesn’t believe what they tell her 
about Arjun Singh, knowing Sonia she 
will bend over backwards to distance 
herself from him once she feels that she 
has been dragged into a political 
controversy." 

But Singh has problems within his 
own camp to contend with as well. Dur¬ 
ing the elections to the MPCC, Digvijay 
Singh was perceived as his man. In fact, 
Digvijay’s loyalty was already suspect 
and his alliance with Aijun Singh, for 


the purpose of that election, was largely 
a matter of political convenience. 

Now, while outsiders still regard Dig¬ 
vijay as Arjun Singh’s chief lieutenant, 
the human resources minister’s other 
aides are beginning to openly question 
his loyally. Ajil Jogi, who is probably 
Arjun Singh’s right-hand man, distrusts 
Digvijay. And Singh’s own son, Rahul, 
is also suspicious of Digvijay. One con¬ 
sequence of all this infighting is that 
there is a steady stream of information 
about the Singh camp’s strategies reach¬ 
ing the Prime Minister’s house at Race 
Course Road. 



A Hindi newspaper published from Indore recently 
carried a series of articles on the rise of Rao’s sons. The 
Prime Minister’s supporters claim that the stories were 
planted by Arjun Singh and his sympathisers 
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Keeping Singh in chock 

Rao gangs up with the others 

The Congress plans to hold a Narora- 
type camp in Bhopal. The Arjun Singh 
lobby regards this as a perfect opportuni¬ 
ty for a show of strength. Singh is at 
home in Bhopal and can ensure the pres¬ 
ence of crowds of supporters. AICC 
members and MPs are being asked to 
raise the issues of Ayodhya and the ferti¬ 
liser subsidy in the hope of embarrass¬ 
ing the Prime Minister. 

Many of Singh’s rivals within the 
Congress (i.e. anybody else of consequ¬ 
ence from Madhya Pradesh) have tried 
to persuade Rao to shift the venue of the 
camp. At least one AICC general secreta¬ 


ry has suggested Rajasthan as an alterna¬ 
tive site. So far, however, Rao is insist¬ 
ing on holding it m Madhya Pradesh to 
demonstrate that he has nothing to fear 
from Singh. 

Despite the Prime Minister’s confi¬ 
dence, there remains the very real issue 
of reviving the Congress in the north. 
Even those who are not inimical to Rao 
have begun to accept that he is either not 
interested in advancing the party's pros¬ 
pects in the Hindi heartland or that he is 
simply not up to the job. 

This is Singh’s strongest card. With 
the Congress in disarray in the south, the 
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party cannot hope to hold on to power 
unless it recaptures the north. Aijun 
Singh's answer to the problem—target¬ 
ting the BJP as the Congress’ principal 
opponent and then going hammer and 
tongs at it — may not be the right one, 
but at least he is addressing the issue. On 
the other hand, Rao seems to prefer 
benign neglect. 

Recognising that he is vulnerable on 
this score, the Prime Minister has begun 
to cultivate Congress leaders from the 
north. Such Arjun Singh rivals as 
Madhavrao Scindia have moved closer 
to him, while the likes of Rajesh Pilot 
have been promoted even though their 
ascent has worried some of Rao’s oldest 
friends, including home minister S.B. 
Chavan. 

Over the last two months, Rao has 


gone even further. He has actively advan¬ 
ced the prospects of N.D. Tiwari and has 
promised him all the support he needs to 
revive the Congress in UP. In Tiwari, 
Rao hopes to have found the ideal coun¬ 
ter to Aijun Singh. The veteran Congres¬ 
sman has stature and experience on his 
side, and UP is far more important than 
Madhya Pradesh. 

The problem with this hypothesis, of 
course, is that while Singh has an impres¬ 
sive ba.se in Madhya Pradesh, Tiwari 
couldn’t even get himself elected to Par¬ 
liament from UP. 


Temple of doom 

Sense and nonsense on Ayodhya 

According to the Rao camp, the Aijun 
Singh lobby draws succour from a pre¬ 
diction by a sadhu called Mauni Baba. 
The Baba claims that Arjun Singh will 
be Prime Minister by January, 

There is no shortage of astrologers 
willing to make polilically-convenicnt 
predictions. But what makes the Baba 
different is that he is Singh’s guru, and 
that neither Singh nor his wife makes a. 
single important move without consult¬ 
ing him. Those who underestimate the 
importance of the Baba in Singh’s life 
discover the truth at their peril. For 
instance, Balram Singh Yadav turned 
down Singh’s request to participate in a 
Ramlila function organised by the Baba. 
For that crime, Singh snubbed him 
publicly at a gathering in New Delhi. 

If the Baba’s prediction is to be borne 
out by events, then the crucial con¬ 
frontation between Rao and Singh will 
lake place this winter. 

Rao’s people say that they know what 
the battle will be over: Ayodhya. The 
Prime Minister’s Office expects another 
letter from Singh in November, probab- 
ly after the announcement of the date of 
karseva. Given that Rao will not adopt a 
macho attitude vLs-a-vis the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP), Singh is certain 
to accuse him of weakness. 

Consequently, the Prime Minister is 
spending all his time on Ayodhya. 

Rao's calculation is that the country is 
tired of the temple di.spute, and that as 
long as he is not seen to be blatantly 
favouring either side, he will get away 
by propounding the kind of compromise 
solution that he is so fond of. 

For his part, Singh reckons that this is 
a make-or-break issue for the BJP. And 
that the party will force a confrontation 
to advance its own political interests. At 
that stage, the government will have to 
show courage and fortitude. And that is 
where Rao will be found wanting. 

But finally, even if that doesn’t hap¬ 
pen, Singh will not be disheartened. 
Because he has stopped short of declar¬ 
ing open war, there can be no way that 
Rao can force him out of the Cabinet.^ 
And as long as he is in there, he will bide^ 
his time, waiting for Rao to make that 
fatal slip. 

The way he sees it, the Prime Minister 
only has to be unlucky once. • 

Sri0iiv03mt/N0W DMti 



Arjun Singh has two areas of vulnerability. The first is the 
marble palace he has built and the second is the Churhat 
lottery case. Singh’s men say that Rao has sent word that 
the Centre will not interfere should the MP government 
wish to rake up the issues 
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NOT so 

INVINCIBLE 

Cracks begin to appear in Jayalaiitha *s armour 



O n the surface, nothing has 
changed. When Tamil 
Nadu chief minister 
Jayalaiitha Jayaram 
addresses public mee¬ 
tings, people still throng to them. State 
ministers are not ashamed to fall craven- 
ly at her feet to demonstrate their loyalty 
to the Puratchi Thalaivi (revolutionary 
leader), and a cowered bureaucracy is 
still too scared to speak out against her 
government, finding it easier to collabor¬ 
ate with the illegalities foisted upon the 
state by the legislature. • 

But beneath appearances, a new fac¬ 
tor in Tamil Nadu politics threatens to 
upset the equilibrium: Dr Subramaniam 
Swamy, commerce minister in Chandra 
Shekhar’s government, and currently, a 
destabiliser at large who is believed to 
have been appointed by Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao himself. 

Swamy has been trying hard to influ¬ 
ence Tamil Nadu politics from the outsi¬ 
de for several years now. From the time 
when he became an ‘unofficial’ adviser 
on Sri Lankan affairs, Swamy has tried 
hard to get a piece of the political cake in 
his home state. 

But once Sri Lanka gradually became 
a non-issue following the signing of the 
Indo-Sri l^kan aocord and the LTTE 
ran amuck with a scries of assassina¬ 
tions, Swamy suddenly discovered his 
constituency in the problems faced by 
Tamil fishermen, who were caught in 
the crossfire. Later, Swamy claims, he 
sought to get the Kacchhativu island 
back for India, but the government 
wasn’t particularly interested. 

Till last year, Swamy was interested 
in Tamil Nadu’s party politics only as ah 
outsider. Although Rajiv Gandhi and, 
later Jayalaiitha, had promised him a 
seat from Tamil Nadu, both chose to 
back out when the time came. Gandhi, 
Swamy forgave because of a complex 
relationship the two shared. But Jayalaii¬ 
tha will have to be taught a lesson, he 
feels. 


State Congressfl) 
president V. 
Ramamurthy is 
In favour of the 
alliance with 
Jayalaiitha, 
despite being 
repeatedly 
snubb^ by the 
ADMK chief 
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So he is going ahead with his "demo- 

i lish Jayalaiitha" campaign with rare 
gusto and a little help from 'friends'. His 
will be a three phase strategy: creating 
public opinion against the chief mini¬ 
ster; demolishing her reputation by pro- 
I ducing damaging evidence and creating 
schisms in the ADMK (AIADMK: All 
India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazha- 
gam); and, finally, strengthening that 
faction of the Congress(I) which can 
align with the breakaway ADMK to 
make a bid for power. 

T he first phase is already on. Swamy 
has amplified and added to the char¬ 
ges — initially levelled by former chief 
minister M. Karunanidhi of the DMK— 
which suggest that Jayalaiitha has amas¬ 
sed huge property and wealth during her 
short chief ministerial tenure. 

; In the past four weeks, sources in the 
\ Tamil Nadu CM’s secretariat say the 
I chief minister has acted with extraordi¬ 
nary ‘efficiency’: the office has cleared 
I 172 files from the industries ministry, 
including a proposal from industrialist 
Raunaq Singh which had been pending 
for over one year now. Understandably, 
Raunaq Singh who had all but written 
off the project is too delighted to ques¬ 
tion why he got the state government’s 
clearance. The hint is that there has been 
a fair measure of kickbacks. 

In his pursuit of probity in public life, 
Swamy has given a memorandum to 
Governor Bhishma Narayan Singh, 
demanding Jayalalitha’s disqualifica¬ 
tion from the State legislature and the 
cancellation of her election on the 
ground that .she has misused her posi¬ 
tion. Jaya Publications, in which 
Jayalaiitha and her aide Sashikala are 
partners, has entered into a contract with 
the Tamil Nadu Textbooks Society, a 
government undertaking, for the print¬ 
ing and supply of textbooks worth Rs 94 
lakh. Swamy charges in his memoran¬ 
dum that the contract invites disqualifi¬ 
cation under the Representation of 
Peoples’ Act. 

In support of his contention that 
Jayalaiitha has violated the law, Swamy 
lists some more charges against his new¬ 
est punching bag: 

■ That as industries minister, Jayalali- 
tha had abused her authority. She pur¬ 
chased a chunk of prime industrial land 
from the state government-owned 
Tamil Nadu Small Industries Corpora¬ 
tion (TANSI) for Jaya Publications for a 
mere Rs 1.82 crore. 


■ That this property was purchased by 
her firm for a value far less than the 
value prescribed in the government gui¬ 
delines. The property was worth Rs 
4,27,16,160; the chief minister paid Rs 
1,82,13,150. 

■ The stale government had disinvest- 
ed its share in the Southern Petroleum 
Industries Corpo^tiop (§PJC) causing a 
loss of public money. 

I EmpeeDistilleries, a monopoly natio¬ 
nalised by the Karunanidhi government, 
was sold back to the original owner for 
Rs 10.44 crore, A committee set up by 
the government recommended a mini¬ 
mum price Rs 14.08 crore. 


I n the wake of the questions Swamy is 
asking, others too have begun to doubt 
Jayalalitha’s integrity. Tamil Nadu poli¬ 
tics has its peculiarities. It is difficult for 
Swamy, a Brahmin, to have political cre¬ 
dibility, but he is being helped by 
ADMK dissidents like R. Rajaram, the 
former food minister whom Jayalaiitha 
unceremoniously sacked, and S. Thiru- 
naviikkarasu, a one-time loyalist who is 
now out of favour. Jayalaiitha saw Thiru- 
navukkarasu as a potential threat and not 
only expelled him from the party but 
also put him in prison. 

There are others as well who would 
like to see Jayalaiitha go, but have not 
yet mustered enough courage to rebel 
against her. 

The Congress(I) could have strengthe¬ 


ned Swamy's hand, but is far too mired 
in its own problems to play any decisive 
role in state politics. Jayalaiitha and the 
Congress have surviv^ a tumultuous 
alliance. With 64 MLAs in the Assem¬ 
bly, a united Congres$(I) could have dis¬ 
lodged Jayalaiitha, both from the presi¬ 
dentship of the ADMK and from the 
chief ministership. But the fact remains 
that the party is not united, and despite 
recent slights from the imperious 
empress, the pro-Jayalalitha group 
within the Congress feels that the time 
for a toppling bid is not yet ripe. 

The Tamil Nadu Congress chief, Vaz- 
hapadi Ramamurthy, one of the most 
vocal proponents of the "she’s- 
our-best-bet" theory, has been repeated¬ 


ly humiliated in the past few months. On, 
several occasions the ADMK has chos¬ 
en to openly snub him; in functions held 
in his constituency where Jayalaiitha 
was addressing, the local MP had not 
even been invited to share the dias. But 
despite all this, Ramamurthy continues 
to favour the alliance. 

The reasons are not far to seek. The 
Congress is in a pitiable state in Tamil 
Nadu. Ramamurthy himself is on the 
defensive and has been complaining 
about party president P.V. Narasimha- 
Rao's foilure to put the house in order. 
But all this hasn’t added up to much 
beyond discontented speeches. 

MPs belonging to the G.K. Moopanar 
faction, who want to opt out of the 



S ubramaniam Swamy has submitted a 

memorandum to the Governor in which he has 
listed a series of charges against the CM 
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Congress-ADMK alliance, are cynical. 
"Never before had Congrrcssmen been 
so mercenary as they are proving to be 
today," said a close aide of Moopanar. 
"We should be ashamed to call our¬ 
selves a party. Most MLAs are nothing 
more than charity boys, wholly depen¬ 
dent on Jayalalitha for their survival." 

The disenchantment is beginning to 
show. At a recent meeting of the Con¬ 
gress Legislature Party (CLP),* even 
those who support the alliance listened 
silently to a series of speakers who railed 
against the alliance, saying that it was tel¬ 
ling on the Congress* image in Tamil 
Nadu. There was, for obvious reasons, 
no personal criticism of Jayalalitha, as 
the tie-up still stands. 

D espite the muted nature of the criti¬ 
cisms, the ADMK has received the 
warning signals. Swamy's efforts have 
succeeded to the extent that people are 
beginning ask questions. Earlier, when 
magazines like Nakkeeran and journal¬ 
ist K.P. Sunil wrote against Jayalalitha's 
excesses, the magazine*s office was 
bombed. Sunil only narrowly escaped 
going tojail. But now Jayalalitha is runn- 


I 


A he Congress(I) is the 
only party that can 
create problems for 
Jayalalitha. But 
fortunately for her, its 
organisation is still in 
a shambles 


ing scared. She sees in Swamy an agent 
of Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao. 
And Rao she does not trust one bit. 

There are various views in the Con¬ 
gress about the possible ways it could 
better its prospects in Tamil Nadu. 

• Let Swamy get on with his disruption 
and win over half of the ADMK. 


I • Get Governor Bhishma Narain Singh 
I to act on Swamy's petition and have it 
forwarded to the Election Commission. 
But there is some difference of opinion 
on this tactic. One set of Congressmen, 
led by former fertiliser minister R. Prab- 
hu, says the Governor cannot forward 
such petitions. However, Swamy cites 
the case of A.R. Antulay’s indictment to 
buttress his claim that it is only the 
Governor who can act, and is, in fact, 
under legal obligations to do so. 

Once the matter reaches the Election 
Commission, it is up to Chief Election 
Commissioner T.N. Seshan to do the dir¬ 
ty work for the Congress(I). So, Swamy, 
Congressmen figure, will perform the 
first part of the job and the election com¬ 
mission, the second. 

But even if Swamy were to succeed, 
the political dividends could, in the end, 
accrue to former chief minister M. Kani- 
nanidhi and his languishing DMK party 
in the absence of a united Congress(I). 
Will the party succeed in cementing its 
internal differences to refurbish its 
image? If it does, it will make a big diffe¬ 
rence in Tamil Nadu politics. • 
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"This is not a 
poiiticai yatra” 



Mani Shankar Aiyar 
on the Ram 
Rahim Yatra 


First there was Lai Krishna AdvanFs 
Rath Yatra. Followed by compatriot 
Murli Manohar Joshi\s Ekta Yatra. 
Then, Sharad Yadav joined the 
bandwagon with his Mandal Yatra. And 
in between, Devt Lai tried to revive his 
sagging political fortunes with a Chetna 
Yatra. Now’s the turn of Mani Shankar 
Aiyar, who’s in the middle of his Ram 
Rahim Yatra. 

Suddenly, yatras have caught the ima- 
gination of political parties and leaders. 
But Mani Shankar Aiyar claims that his 
is not a journey aimed at gaining politi¬ 
cal mileage. And there aren 7 any phor- 
en Toyotas or frenzied inshu\-waving 
crowds spreading the message of hate. 

What then is the idea behind the Ram 
Rahim Yatra? Aiyar spoke to Sunday’s 
Louise Fernandes in the middle of the 
yatra to explain the aim behind the exer¬ 
cise. Excerpts Jrum the interview: 


Q: You’re right in the middle of your 
‘Ram Rahim Yatra’. What’s the idea 
behind the yatra? 

A: The first thing to emphasise is that it 
is a private initiative. I was not asked by 
the Congress party high command nor 
did I seek its pennission to do so. Wc 
have organised it on behalf of the Socie¬ 
ty for Secularism, a small private society 
which has been in existence for two- 
and-a-half years. We did approach the 
Congress party to support the yatra. 
That support has been evident 
throughout. 1 think the yatra has been 
more effective in places where there has 
been greater support from the party. 

Being, however, a private initiative I 
think it should be distinguished from the 
other vatras which were not only sponso¬ 
red by the political party concerned, but 
were actually led by the current party pre¬ 
sident of that political party. Therefore, 
there can be no parallels really drawn bet- 
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"Advani Spread 
not only a wrong 
message but a 
poisonous message 
as well. But I 
do appreciate that 
there’s no way I’ll 
be able to reach 
even a fraction of 
the number of 
people he 
succeeded in 
reaching through 
hisjafra" 


ween the organisation and impact of 
those yatras and our yatru. 

Q: If if s a small, little effort then why 
do a yatm? What do you think you 
can achieve from this? 

A: As an individual I ask myself: what is 
the single most important problem fac¬ 
ing the country today? And I am convin¬ 
ced that whereas we can survive as a 
nation whether we are developed or 
underdeveloped, whether we are rich or 
poor, whether wc are socialist or capi¬ 
talist, we cannot survive unless we main¬ 
tain the secular ethos of the nation. 

In the last five or six years, but most 
acutely over the last three years, there 
has been a very eftcclive and serious 
challenge to this ethos of secularism. 
Therefore, it is the duty of every Indian 
who believes, as I do. that secularism is 
the bedrock of our nationhood, to do 
whatever he can at his own level and cir¬ 
cumstances, to meet the challenge of the 
communal forces. 

Q: Whatever be the rationale or I 
motive, you are doing a yatm. And | 
you think thafs the most effective 
means of reaching peopie. Are you 
acknowledging that the yatras that 
have been undertaken in the past I 


have also been effective? 

A: There is absolutely nodoubt that the 
yatra undertaken by Advaniji from Som- 
nath to Ayodhya was the single most 
important cause for the spread of com- 
munalism on the scale on which it has 
spread since 1990. 


Q: You havenH* received as much 
enthusiasm as Advani. Does this indic¬ 
ate that communalism and castcism 
excites more interest than secula¬ 
rism? That secularism is not .someth¬ 
ing that gets people excited? 

A: No, not at all. I wouldn’t compare 
Advaniji’s yaira with mine because, as 
Tve said before, his was a \atra organis¬ 
ed by a major political party for the 
leader of that party. My attempt was not 
at all to match Advani’s influence with a 
view to neutralising it. It (yatra) simply 
seems to be a useful method of spread¬ 
ing a message. 

Advani spread not only a wrong mes¬ 
sage, but a poi.sonous mes.sage as well. I 
don’t believe my message is either 
wrong or poisonous. But I do appreciate 
that there’s no way I’ll be able to reach 
even a fraction of the number of people 
Advani succeeded in reaching through 
his yatra. 


Q: Can we go into the logistics of your 
yatm? 

A: There is a logic to the route we are 
taking. We started at Rarneshwaram on 
Gandhi Jayanti (2 October) and propose 
to reach Ayodhya on 14 November. Wc 
started at Rarneshwaram which is the 
point in India from where Lord Ram had 
started after vanquishing the evil of 
Ravana and wc arc heading to the same 
Ayodhya that Lord Ram went to. We aie 
following an approximate route that 
Lord Ram must have taken - - with 
certain imaginative flourishes added — 
and wc’ rc carrying exactly the same mes¬ 
sage that Lord Ram must have carried. 

Q: Which is? 

A: One of friendship, love and affection; 
of people living together, synthesizing 
different cultural influences and basing 
the nationship of India on brotherhewd. 

Q: In journalism we have a saying: 
‘Bad news is good news’. It’s only bad 
news that excites journalists — 
floods, famines, murder. Do you feel 
the same thing on youry«fn>? 

A: To the extent that people get to know 
OUT yatra and take the trouble to come, 1 
find that the reception ranges from being 
interested to being enthusiastic. And it’s 
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quite clear that at every one of the 150 or 
so meetings I’ve addressed, there’s been 
very little dissidcnce in the audience. 

My overall reaction is one of elation 
and of considerable concern. Elation 
comes from the fact that well over nine 
out of ten members of the majority com¬ 
munity at the meetings seem to be entir- 
ly persuaded that my definition of secula¬ 
rism — which is nothing but a repeat of 
Nehinvian secularism — is the kind of 
secularism they want to prevail in the 
country. Thai’s very encouraging. What 
causes deep concern is what I see as 
excessive enthusiasm with which 1 am 
being received in mosques, dar^ahs, 
churches and other religious shrines that 
pertain to the minority. 

Q: What do you sec this as an indica¬ 
tion of? 

A: The three states we have passed 
through — Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa — barring perhaps, 
the Hyderabad/Secundcrabad sector, 
are extremely peaceful areas where 
there is virtually no history of commu¬ 
nal tension. So, one would imagine there 
would be no real apprehension in the 
minds of the minorities. 

But the very excessive warmth I have 
received and the evident sense of relief 


that I, who am self-evidently a Hindu, is 
willing to be interested in problems of 
the minorities indicates to me that under 
the surface calm there are apprehen¬ 
sions. And if there are apprehensions 
relating to identity, to secuniy, to their 
future in states which are as peaceful as 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra and Oris.sa then 
just consider the extent to which the 
bclow-the-surl‘ace tension must be pre¬ 
vailing in northern India. And this 
causes me concern. 

"We started at 
Rameshwaram which is the 
point in India from where 
Lord Ram had started after 
vanquishing the evil of 
: Ravana and we are heading 
to the same Ayodhya that 
Lord Ram went to. And, we 
are carrying exactly the same 
message that Lord Ram must 
have carried" 


Q: Have you brought this to the notice 
of the Prime Minister? 

A: Yes. He also seemed lo know that 
this was true. He didn’t require me lo tell 
him. But for me it has been an overwhel¬ 
ming reality. In Tamil Nadu, for instan¬ 
ce, there is a very deep concern over a 
recent legislation passed by the TN 
Assembly which, in their eyes, abridges 
the rights lo minority education that they 
enjoyed. 

1 get the feeling that all over the coun¬ 
try — even in deepest Tamil Nadu — 
the mi norites are wondering whether the 
fallout of the Babri Masjid issue will be 
a dilution of their identity or a require¬ 
ment to compromise their religious 
beliefs or to have to prove that they are 
as good Indians as anybody else. 

Q: Do you think Ayodhya is an issue 
which concerns people as far as 
Rameshwaram? 

A: It is a problem that has certainly 
impinged on the consciousness of 
Muslims right through. In almost all the 
areas we have so far covered the Hindus 
are only tangentially aware of its exisfen- 
ce — which also accounts for the inter¬ 
esting and significant fact that on the 
path that Lord Ram took from Ramesh¬ 
waram to Ayodhya — 5,000 kms going 
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through 60 parliamentary constituenc¬ 
ies—only two or three have fallen to the 
BJP. Which I think clearly shows that 
where Lord Ram*s personal blessings 
exist the BJP does not exist! 

F find that the Hindus don't know 
much about Ayodhya: do not regard the 
recovery of the Ram Janmabhoomi as in 
any way central to their belief or their 
identity or their needs as Hindus. They 


are very open minded about dis¬ 
covering the political chicannery that 
has been involved in converting this mar¬ 
ginal religious dispute into a central poli¬ 
tical issue. 

Q: What has been the feedback in 
Orissa? 

A: I had to leave the yatm in Behram- 
pur, but before that went ihorugh the dis¬ 
tricts of Koraput, Kalahandi and Gan- 
jam. All are very heavily tribal populat¬ 
ed areas where, if there is an inter- 
communal problem it’s really between 
Hindus and Christians. There aren’t 
very many Muslims there, so the Ayo¬ 
dhya issue is not something that looms 
large on the local people. 

But what has impressed me ver>' deep¬ 
ly is that in each of the mosques or 
^rgahs or churches or the one gurdwa- 
ra we went into, when I asked: ’’Will you 


please pray for us?" there was among the 
minorities an immediate prayer sent up 
for brotherhood and for affection bet¬ 
ween communities. The commitment of 
the minorities to having harmonious 
relationship with the majority is an over¬ 
whelming need which they believe in 
and which they pray for. Which is very 
reassuring. Thcre is no separatism in the 
minority mind. 


Q: What is your reaction to the curr¬ 
ent Ayodhya negotiations going on in 
Delhi? Do you see them reaching a 
satisfactory conclusion? 

A: After I set out from Rameshwaram 
the newspapers had reported that the 
Prime Minister had succeeded in arrang¬ 
ing direct talks between the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP) and the Babri 
Masjid Action Committe (BMAC). On 
being asked about this by the press I 
immediately reacted that whereas I hop¬ 
ed the talks would succeed. 1 didn^t 
expect them to succeed. I added that, if 
however the talks were to succeed I 
would have no hesitation in calling off 
the Ram Rahim Yatra immediately. 

It would now appear after two rounds 
of talks and the statements by the VHP 
leaders before the commencement of the 
third round of talks, that there is no hope 
whatsoever of an amicable settlement 


arising from these direct talks. The ques¬ 
tion, therefore, arises as to what we arc 
going to do beyond the talks. At this 
point it would seem to me that the only 
way in which the Ayodhya tangle can be 
resolved is by the government proceed¬ 
ing without delay with the implementa¬ 
tion of the ‘Rajiv Formula’. 

Q: And what, pray, is this formuia? 

A: On 30 November. 1990, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi wrpte a letter to then Prime Minister 
Chandra Shekhar setting out a giethodo- 
logy by which the Ayodhya problem 
could be solved. He suggested that the 
chief justice of the Supreme court be 
invited to constitute a special bench 
either under the Commission of Enquiry 
Act, 1954,or the relevant article of our 
Constitution. To this special bench 
would be referred the sole question of 
what needs to be answered to resolve 
this tangle. 

Q: Which is? 

A: Was there or was there not a Ram 
Mandir at the site of the Ram Janmab¬ 
hoomi when Mir Bakhi arrived there in 
1528 and built the Babri Masjid? The rea¬ 
son why Rajivji suggested this one ques¬ 
tion was that representatives of four of 
the main Muslim organisations involv¬ 
ed had assured him in consultations 
before hand that if the Supreme Court 
were to hold that there was indeed a Ram 
Mandir at that site then they would have 
no hesitation in withdrawing their claim 
because in terms of the Koran and the 
hadis it is haram for a Muslim to destroy 
a place of worship in peacetime in order 
to build thereon a house of worship to 
the Islamic religion. 

Q: Once you finish on 14 November, 
what is this going to mean to the poli¬ 
tics of Mani Shankar Aiyar? 

A: The only way I can justify this to my 
family, which is appalled at my being 
away for such a long time, and some poli¬ 
tical colleagues who want to know why 1 
am undertaking so much trouble when 
there is no ministership at the end of it, is 
that it is, as I see it, a statement of perso¬ 
nal conviction. A statement I am making 
not because I hope to influence any great 
number of people or because I hope to 
make any political gain for myself or my 
party but because I feel I must do what I 
can as an individual Indian citizen to 
affirm my very deep belief in secularism 
as the bedrock of our nationhood. 
Which means: without secularism there 
is no India. 



"Interestingly, on the path that Lord Ram took from 
Rameshwaram to Ayodhya—going through 60 
parliamentary constituencies—only two or three have 
f^len to the BJP. Which I think clearly shows that where 
Lord Ram’s personal blessings exist the BJP does not 

exist" 
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Where saints dare 


T he aggression is intact and so is, 
the morale. In April 1991, the 
fourth Dharam Sansad (religi¬ 
ous parliament) of the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP) had 
vowed to continue fighting for the Ram 
Mandir in Ayodhya, no matter the cost. 
Now, exactly one-and-a-half years later, 
little has changed. On 30 October, the 
fifth Dharam Sansad at the Rani Jhansi 
Stadium, in Keshav Puram on the out¬ 
skirts of Delhi, attended by a large gathe¬ 
ring of 6,000 religious leaders, was mar¬ 
ked by the same vitriolic slogans and fun¬ 
damentalist frenzy. 

They came in thousands. The venera¬ 
ble Shankaracharyas, who stepped out 
of their gleaming Marutis; sadhus with 
flowing beards, coiled hair and c/?//- 
lums: teenage recruits with long filaks 
on their foreheads; and, enthusiastic Baj- 
rang Dal workers, who purposefully 
went about organising the show. 


Sadhus threaten to resume kar seva at Ayodhya from December 




The stadium was transformed into a 
sea of saffron, glittering w ith raised tri¬ 
dents and .swords. All of a sudden, the on¬ 
going talks between the VHP and the All 
India Babri Masjid Action Committee 
(AIBM AC) to find a .solution to the Ayo¬ 
dhya problem wass rendered redundant. 
The religious parliament held centresta- 
ge and made even the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) seem quiescent by announc¬ 
ing the resumption of kar seva in Ayo¬ 
dhya from 6 December. 

Of late, the BJP has been hinting that 
it will abandon its programme of taking 
over the mosques that stand beside the 
Krishna Mandir in Mathura and the 
Ka.shi Vishwanath temple in Varanasi, 
if a solution could be arrived at in the 
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Conch shells rent the air, /risAo/s flashed and swords were 
bared as the 6,000 sadhus whipped up a fundamentalist frenzy 
by announcing ksrseva from December 


Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid di.s- 
pute in Aytxlhya. But contrary to what 
the BJP has been saying, each speech at 
the meeting was greeted with shouts of 
not only ''Ram Janmahlwomi ki jai" but 
also "Krishna Janmahlwomi ki jai" and 


"Kashi Vishwanath ki Jai". For instance, 
Suran Nath MaharaJ from Himdthal 
Pradesh, exhorted the people to prepare 
for a bigger fight. ’’After Ram Janmab- 
hoomi, get ready for Krishna Janmab- 
hoomi," he thundered from the dais. 











NEWSWATCH 


Bharat ek khoj 


The VHP's new vision of India 


N epal, Bangladesh, Pakistan and that was being sold for Rs 2.00 outsi- 

Myanmar take note. The religi- de the venue of the sansad, includes 

DOS leaders oftheVishw a Hindu Pari- not only Pakistan and Bangladesh 

imagine India to be bigger than but Myanmar and Nepal as well. A 

it. lealiy is. Their vision of 'punya legend in fine print explains the con- 

hkiimi Bhamf (the holy land of cept. "The area above the sea and 

Ipdia), detail!^ in a colourful map below the Himalayas is called Bha* 

UNWIMOIML fie $eamed strong and resolute In his purpose 



T he focus, however, was on Ayixlhya. 

The VHP game plan was clear. The 
government had been given an extra 
month to come up with a solution, but 
the construction of the temple could not 
be jeopardised. Earlier, the building acti¬ 
vities were stopped on 26 July, and the 
VHP has now threatened to resume it 
against all odds. 

VHP supremo Ashok Singhal put it 
succinctly: "It is going to be an engineer¬ 
ing feat. The idea will be not to touch the 
garba ghha (sanctum sanctorum) 
where the idols will be installed and reno¬ 
vate the temple at the same time." 

Conch shells rent the air, trishuh fla¬ 
shed and swords were bared as the 
Kendriya Marg Darshak Mandal com¬ 
municated its decision to the congrega¬ 
tion. The leaders called on all sadhus in 
the counliy to converge bn Ayodhya on 
4 December. 

And, for their part, the celebrities add¬ 
ed fuel to the fire. Uma Bharti, the con¬ 
troversial BJP MP from Khajuraho, 
look a different I]ne4)f attack. Instead of 


rai. ’It states. ; ^ 

The map also offers a set of Hindu 
names for towns and cities and the 
subcontinent's topographical featu¬ 
res. The Arabian Sea* for instance, is 
called the Sindhu Mahasagar, the 
Bay of Bengal, Ganga Sapr, ahd t|ie 
Indian Ocean is Hindu Mahasagar. 

The.rcchristened cities are: Ahme- 
dabad as Karnavati, Hyderabad as 
Bhagyanagar, Delhi as Indrap^astha, 
Lucknow as Lakshmanpur, Patna as 
Pataliputra and Allahabad, of course, 
as Prayag. Myanmar as Brahm Desh 
and Peshawar, in Pakistan, as 
Purushpur. 

Mountains have not been spared 
either: so we have Mount Everest as 
Sargammatha. 

Interestingly, the VHP supremo, 
Ashok Singhal, washed his hands off 
the map, saying he did not know who 
had printed it. "But whoever has 
done it, has done a good job," he said. 


Ayodhya, she trained her gun on those 
who were enticing Hindus to give up 
their religion. Even Mother Teresa was 
not spared. 

"At one time, the caste system was 
necessary because it made social and 
economic sense," she said. "But it is not 
so now. Harijans arc allowed to go any¬ 
where they please but people from other 
religions use this to convert Hindus. 
Look at Mother Teresa. She takes childr¬ 
en from the streets and brings them up, 
which is a good thing but then, she 
brings them up as Christians," Bharti 
added. 

"She got the Nobel Prize, but there af(f 
a lot of politics even in that. India dock 
not need people like her." However, she 
hastened to clarify, "I have nothing 
against her personally, but these people 
are threatening Hinduism." 

I f Bharti was relatively subtle in her 
attack on other religions, Sadhvi 
Rilhambara was direct and vicious. 
"The government says that 12 crorc 
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Muslims will lake to the streets if you 
take Babri Masjid from them. But are 
the other HO crorc Hindus hijras 
(eunuchs), that they will lake this lying 
down?" she asked to deafening roars of 
"Jai Shri Ram". 

In a somewhat milder tone, she also 
look off on the Prime Minister. "Agar 
woh budhuo turnhare ghar aajayc, to 
kahhi hhoof kar hfii mat puchna chat 
(haihive ki coffee. Woh javvaah dene 
mein ek mahina laga dega (if that old 
man comes to your hou.se, never ask him 
whether he wants lea oi coffee. He’ll 
take a month to answer)," she said in an 
obvious reference to Narasimha Rao’s 
procrastination on the Ayodhya issue. 

Of course, there were more than mere 
spe^eches. The two-day meet passed 10 
resolutions and rejected many more 
(including the one prohibiting Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao and all mem¬ 
bers of his government from entering 
any temple). T he ones that were accept¬ 
ed included banning of cow slaughter, 
prohibiting the entry of migrants from 
Bangladesh and also a ban on the sale of 
alcohol during religious festivals like 
Diwali. 

Therefore, the signs are ominous. The 
battle lines are clearly drawn. While the 
Prime Minister dithers, the sanis are 
ready to go wild on Ayodhya. • 
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Up the creek 


I t’s an election year in the United 
Stales. And conceivably, it could 
be one in the north-eastern state of 
Tripura as well. That is, if belea¬ 
guered chief minister Samir Ran- 
jan Barman has his way. He is hopeful 
that the Congress high command will 
give him the go-ahead to hold Assembly 
polls in his state, preferably before 
Christmas. 

However, regardless of when polls 
are held or who wins, Barman has no gua¬ 
rantee that he will return to lead the 
state. The coalition with the Tripura Upa- 
jati Juba Samity (TUJS) is looking 
shaky, and many, including Congres¬ 
smen, pin the blame on the chief minister. 

When he replaced Sudhir Ranjan 
Majumdar, Barman came riding in on 
the coat-tails of goodwill. Barman was 
seen as the only person capable of solv¬ 
ing the law and order problem that afflic¬ 
ted the state. A man, who as law mini¬ 
ster, retained a strong grip on the state 
administration, would be able to solve 
the insurgency movements in the state. 


Tripura chief minister 
Samir Ranjan Barman 
is facing some major 
difficulties 

Or so people thought. Wrongly, as it 
turned out. 

Within a few short months, Barman 
frittered everything away and, simply 
put, is unpopular. Says the minister of 
sports and youth affairs. RaUn Chakra- 
borty, who many feel will be the next 
chief minister, "Before the elections. 
Congressmen in the state have to be 
more conscious. Unfortunately, someth¬ 
ing (or somebody) is preventing us from 
doing that. Matters aren’t going too 
well. Things are in very bad shape." 

Seemingly, the law and order situa¬ 
tion has gone from bad to worse. Wom¬ 
en are not too safe on the streets even 
though Barman claims, "Offences again¬ 


st women are the lowest in India. 
Although, there have been some stray 
incidents." 

To make matters worse. Barman has 
successfully isolated the police force. 
The lower level policemen, like sub¬ 
inspectors and constables, had been agi¬ 
tating for better pay and an increase in 
promotions. When a group took out a 
padayatra to press for their demands, 
Barman took action. He called in the 
paramilitary Assam Rifles to arrest the 
agitating constables. The fallout was 
instant chaos. Traffic policemen walked 
off the job. Those entrusted with provid¬ 
ing security for the ministers did 
likewise. 

A huge meeting was held where 
deadlines were set to secure the relea.se 
of those arrested. Said an agitating con¬ 
stable, "Even former Prime Ministers 
have been arrested by state police. So 
why call in the Assam Rifles to ancst a 
few Tripura policemen?” Retorts Bar¬ 
man, "It is not a matter to be liKiked iQto 
by them. My government will not tolera- 
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te indiscipline in ihe force. Is it for the 
employees to dictate affairs to the 
government?" 

Later, the chief minister backed down 
and ordered the release of those arrested. 

T he tribals also aren’t too happy with 
how matters arc proceeding. In a 
state where at one lime they constituted 
70 per cent of the population, they find 
themselves to have dwindled to around 
20 per cent. Infiltration from 
Bangladesh has a part to play in this. 


porters. And the former number two 
man of the Tripura National Volunteers 
(TNV), Dhananjoy Reang, has formed 
the National Liberation Front of Tripura 
(NLFT). 

TNV president Bejoy Kumar Hrangk- 
hawl disscK’iates himself from the 
NLFT. The former underground leader 
is now the dapper chairman of the Tripu¬ 
ra Rehabilitation Plantation Committee 
(TRPC). He had been content with the 
|()b, but as TNV president, has decided 
to set the ball rolling again. "The accord 



AltKough Ratan Chakraborty has not made any claims 
on the top job, he is still perceived to be a future chief 
minister. His assets are that he has a strong grass 
roots base and is popular with the tribal population 


(See story elsewhere in this issue.) Says 
TUJS president, Shyama Charan Tripu¬ 
ra, "Although something is missing, it is 
not because of our lack of trying." Accor¬ 
ding to Chakraborty, "Tribal expecta¬ 
tions have not been fulfilled. The TUJS 
has done a bit, but more is needed." 

There are reports of starvation deaths 
in the hills. Barman is saying he is doing 
his best. Double-rationing has been 
introduced and buffer stocks for six 
months are in the pipeline. 

But with the alleged backing of some 
political panics, many tribals have taken 
up arms. The All Tripura Tribal Force 
(ATrF) is said to be backed by the 
CPl(M). The TUJS is allegedly behind 
the Tripura Rashtriya Rakshi Bahini 
(TRRB), supposedly set up to counter 
the ATTF, which targets TUJS sup¬ 


we signed (bringing the TNV over¬ 
ground in the process) is not being imple¬ 
mented. I told the Union home minister 
S.B. Chavan, that both the Centre and 
state governments are to blame. We are 
now moving on behalf of the tribals." He 
has asked for an additional three seats 
to be reserved for tribals in the state 
Assembly. 

Says Hrangkhawl, "There should be 
some safeguard for the tribals. The 
government told us many things but 
nothing happened." He also alleges that 
the TUJS is helping the Congress in hold¬ 
ing the tribals back. Basically, being par¬ 
ly to a sell-out. 

The TNV is seeking to make its pres¬ 
ence felt in mainstream politics. Con¬ 
sequently, there have been rumblings of 
the party joining up with either the Con¬ 


gress or the CPI(M). Barman says that 
his party will stick it out with the TUJS 
to the very end. The CPI(M) is keeping 
its cards close to its chest. If this keeps 
up, thcTNV may find themselves perfor¬ 
ming solo in tjie elections. 

T he chief minister is not loath to admit 
that there is dissension within his par¬ 
ty. though he puts it more diplomatical¬ 
ly. Barman says, "There may be some 
di.sgruntlcmcnt. But one thing I can tell 
you, when elections take plact^ the parly 
fights as one." Funnily enough, at a rec¬ 
ent rally. Barman openly accused party 
president Radhika Ranjan Gupta of 
fomenting trouble in the party. 

Ratan Chakraborty could be a source 
of problems in the future. Even though 
he has not laid any claim to the top job, 
the fact that he is married to a tribal 
makes him popular with that group, not 
to mention a formidable grass roots base 
of his own. Former chief minister 
Majumdar would also gladly love to get 
his job back. His consignment to New 
Delhi as a Rajya Sabha MP has done lit¬ 
tle to cool his ardour for his old job. 

Says Chakraborty, "1 am just a hum- ‘ 
ble Congress worker. Let the high com¬ 
mand decide who will lead the stale. 
I’hey are aware of the situation." Bar¬ 
man, loo says he will leave everything to 
the high command. He says, "Everyth¬ 
ing 1 have done, every ministerial 
change, every divestment of poilfolios, 
has K^en done at the behest of the high 
command." 

As for the CPi(M), they are hopeful of 
coming back. Ideology aside, the avera¬ 
ge man in the street feels that roads were 
safer and more was done during its time 
in power. But now, the party is a divided 
one, and there has been an exodus of par¬ 
ty workers practically every day. 
However, parly .stalwart Nripen Chakra- 
borly remains unfazed. Significantly, 
this die-hard Marxist has found God. He 
says, "I am at the end of my journey. But 
I have asked God for a two-month exten¬ 
sion so that I can topple this govern¬ 
ment. 1 will sit at the gales of heaven 
with the keys..As soon as Samir (Bar¬ 
man) and Sudhii (Majumdar) try to 
enter, I won’t let them in." Feistiness, 
after all, had always been his strong suit. 

At the rate Barman is going, the 
CPl(M), divided party and all, has as 
good a chance as any other party to top¬ 
ple the chief minister. 

If so, it will have to wail behind a 
pretty long line of Congressmen. • 
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Prakash 

A Solid Move Towards Core Sector 


Prakaih to<lay is a 180 Crorc Industrial orsanisation spreadln 3 its winss in diversified 
fields from HiTech Uectionlca to naalla. Mining, lion. Steel and Power Oeneratfon. 

With modern technology transfer, record breaking achievements and phenomenal 
growth of turnover, Prakash Industries moves on to expanding horizons. r,,- n 

Prakash-India’s largest manufacturer of High Oradc Video Tape has - *iH 

created termendous impact and goodwill In the International markets by 
exporting Its. 90 Crores worth of Video Tape in its initial attempt. ; 

Count-down has started tor commissioning of 144 Crore 
SPONOI WON Plant being put-up In collaboration 
with lURGI of Germany. The plant is expected to 
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Prakash Industries Limited 

Pacima ToweM, Rajendra Place, New Delhl-110008 
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Up the ganlen path 

Sadhan Roy Chowdhury is a landscape artist—with a difference 


T he colony is a lower middle-class 
one in D^i, the office comprises 
one-and-a-half rooms, and the man 
himself — Sadhan Roy Chowdhury — 
is loud and unimpressive, until he reads 
out his list of accomplishments to you. 
He’s made a career of landscape and 
environment designing, and his diary 
reads like a Who’s Who of the rich and 
the famous of India. 


s 


impress'** until Ik 
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(mAicape projects, an 



He’s woifced on Satish Sharma’s 
pMiM^'talked-about farmhouse (the one 
tDdlh (hose infamous Italian tiles) on the 
' (Mltskirts of Delhi, where the landscape 
, is to be changed all over again; Vijay 
I^allya’s UB house in Bangalore and his 
ipadous residence in Ooty, complete 
wiUi a lake and shikams: Parmeshwar 
Godn^’s bousa in Bombay with its speci¬ 
ally designed fe(R 4 res to keep the water 
in die stdaiRlinft pool clean; Ritu Nan- 
da’s house in O^^with the well-known 
white gazebo; ani^£!baodfa Shekhar's 
miondsi faimlMMuii^di its ornamental 
simbbesy, ^icmlSwe araterfislls, fiuit 



trees and halogen lights. 

And now Roy ^owdhury plans to 
add to his list, Rajiv Gandhi’s farm¬ 
house which IS being redone by Sonia 
according to the plans made by the late 
leader, and negotiations are underway 
for landscaping the farmhouse that the 
defence minister, Sharad Pawar, has 
reportedly purchased near [>elhi, 

"There are about 400 rich and influen- 






tial people all over the country and I 
have done landscaping for all of them," 
says Roy Chowdhury, in his far- 
from-modest manner, even as a projec¬ 
tor is put up to show slides of the work 
he has done while a commentary iirom a 
video tape drones away in the 
background. 

How much does Roy Chowdhury’s 
work reflect the taste of his clients? And 
how closely does he interact with them? 

According to the designer, most often 
people give hiip an open budget, a vague 
idea of what they want, and ^n let lUm 
gti on with it He buys all the raw m^eri- 


al needed (the exception to this is Vijay 
Mallya who gets his people to buy the 
stuff) and works pretty much on his 
own. 

"Landscaping is the creation of a mini¬ 
ature environment in different surroun¬ 
dings," explains Roy Chowdhury. This 
does not necessarily mean that the plants 
all have to be natural, or that one can’t 
have a waterfall in one’s drawing room 
The greenhouses can have real plants 
but Roy Chowdhury believes in con¬ 
structing plants with concrete and mix¬ 
ing adequate amounts of oxide to give 
them the right texture and colour. 

For the smaller houses it is again 
waterfalls and pergolas which ore very 
popular. Vanous statues — of animals, 
female figures and even of vanous gods 
are also much in demand. Roy Chowdhu¬ 
ry has people who make these for him on 
special request — he has a team of 300 
people whom he has trained himself wor¬ 
king all over the country, and has offices 
in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Bangalore. 

But, as Roy Chowdhuiy is at such 
pains to emphasise, he has already 
designed for all the nch and the famous. 
So, what next'' 

"I want the common man to be made 
aware of the advantages of having a nice 
and comfortable environment around 
him," says Roy Chowdhury. But those 
are only dreams that he has. On a more 
practical level, there are plans to take on 
work for various resorts and health clubs 
which are mushrooming everywhere. 

He also does consultancy work for 
people like Vijay Mallya. "I go there on 
a paid trip once every three months and 
just have a look around and give advice 
on what can be changed," he says. 

Also on the anvil is a book on sketch¬ 
ing for landscqiing, to be published by 
the Oxford University Press, and the 
manunoth Disneyland project in Bom¬ 
bay for which Roy Chowdhury is the 
consultant. And then there are lots of 
other business houses coniS^ng up, not to 
mention the ever-increasing fortunes of 
politicians to tap. The possibilities, as 
they say, are endless. • 
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witli the original labeto and names. 
(Khen, the ftaitt of joint ventures;, 
which havd the original 
names hidden next to a hyphen, need get¬ 
ting used to. 

Consider the audio-visual effect of 
BPL-Sanyo. Or the stanq> of Bata- 
Adldas. Or the long-winded Mahindra 
ft Mahindra Peugeot. Or the telephoni- 
cally unpronounceable Whiteline-Siltal 
Casa Spa. Such wordy marriages do not 
make for easy name-dropping. But Indi¬ 
an entrepreneurs choose to put most of 
their egp in the basket of performance 
than marketing. They argue that 
once you have watch^ their TV set, jog¬ 
ged in their sneakers, sat behind the 
wheel of their vehicle and seen your pots 
and plates come out steaming hot from 
their dishwasher, you will endorse their 
claims. 

There's everything in a brand-name. 
"It is an assurance of a quality product 
that suits needs, a sign that you are gett¬ 
ing your money's worth,” said Rajiv 
D^, president of the Indian Public 
Affairs Network (IPAN), which con- 
(hicts public relations exercises on 
behalf of companies. If Desai and many 
others like him, who welcome the fact 
;that India has finally lost its manic fear 
of a multinational takeover/are to be 
believed, brand-names are the awesome 
gods of capitalism—symbols of devo¬ 
tion to quality and excellence, a signatu¬ 
re of meticulous research. 

' It isn't for nothing that Coke sells 
itself as the real thing. Or Pepsi calls 
itself the right choice. Rothmans promi¬ 
ses a taste of life, king-size. A pair of 
Ray-Ban beckons you to see for your¬ 
self Sony need say no more than it's a 
Sony. Lw claims to be the brand that 
fits; Slazenger saysiit lets you win in 
style. The United Colors of Benetton 
. appeals to pet^le of all ages and hues— 
oven tbou^ it draws its app^ from a 
gung-ho approach to advertising (see 
Interview Mth the company president, 
UtcUmq Benetton) that some countries 
have banned as racist 

A fter decades of socialist hibema- 
tfcm, c^dtalism is exploding in Indi¬ 
a's fKe. loe dismantling of protection¬ 
ist controls at the instance of the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fiind (IMF) hasleftthe 
country open tp .what tire government 
and the 2S0 mllfi^stioi^ titiddle class 
consider the moat wakome invasion in 
Nstoiy, It has libetaied them ftom a sel¬ 
ler’s market that Idt one with no choice 
but to buy Indlao..eveo if h wjitn’t worth 
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the price. It has netted an impressive Rs 
21,200 million as foreign equity via 720 
foreign collaborations approved since 
1990-91, when the open-door policy 
came into effect. And it has made the 
middle class the new target of the titans 
of the free market, who aim to give them 
an interface with a world they never saw. 

AfterdftcadMofsocialiit 
hilMniitloiiy capitalisiii it 
•xplodfiig In India't feet. 

Thtdlmanllingof 
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wnn ui6 g0V6niiiiwii mio 
the mMdIt datt contMtr 
tht moft wticonit tnvniion 
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What does this mean for a country 
bom into a fear of cultural subversion 
and a craze for self-reliance? The most 
strident protest has come from the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh’s 
(RSS) Swadeshi Jagaran Manch, 
which plans to relaunra its campaign 
against foreign goods at the end of the 
year. The Cassandras claim that some 
1,500 foreign companies in India have 
cornered 76 per cent of the consunwr 
market. Sorne 75 per cent of the {duu- 
maoeutical industry is controlled by mul¬ 
tinational companies (MNCs), 95 per 
cent of whose t^ucts are non-essentia) 
dru^ and which annually remit abroad, 
billions of rupees as {wofits. 

Last year, the Mmh had organised 
meetings where religious leaders and 
cultural personalities wam^ against 
incursion (rf inqroits that wHl undermine 
indiflmous "valuest language and way 
.of tife'^v Pote^ were bunt in 

- :,'aiaiaiwfs-tji « niw>iriua" 
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public and pamphlets handed out. Some 
showed an image of the goddess Durga, 
astride a lion, pasted on a jnap of India, 
which is uAder attack from a western vul* 
ture, blood dripping from its beak. Some 
30,000 of its workers went from door to 
door in Delhi and elsewhere, warning 
people about the deleterious effects of 
foreign products and ideas that are 
destroying our cultural identity. They 
urged customers to buy Indian and spurn 
foreign. 

To help people understand the differ¬ 
ence between the two—which became 
a problem — the workers handed out 
printed leaflets which listed Indian and 
foreign companies producing the same 
items. Palmolive and Old Spice were 
taboo as shaving creams. Instead, you 
could use several locally-produtxd 
cream soaps. For blades, never use the 
cut-throat 7 o’clock, Willman and 
Erasmic. As for a|ter*^ve lotions like 


Old Spice, they could be substituted 
with mixture of water and locally- 
produced oils! Never use Lux and Pears 
for soap, it warned. And to wash your 
clothes, don’t use Sunlight, Wheel, Rin 
or Surf but Nirma, SS5 and Punjabi, 
among others. Never buy yourchildCad- 
bury’s Dollops for ice-cream. And 


Whirt'taHtbtftiitaliwiI, 
To moil Indiaiit, 
foitm brMdt art not iftw. 
NaiiiM Nho Calial^ lovar, 
Cadliiinf't,niiil|ii aod 
Upton hivobatfl ’ 
tjfnopymoutimtiio daltp 


never bru^ your teeth with Colgate, For- 
bans, Close-Up or Cibaca but any of 30 
local brands, including GayCMiap, Ban¬ 
dar Chhq>, Dantmukm end Or Strong. 
Some ethical cleansing this! 

It’s hard to take the RSS at its word. 
It’s decision to revive Gandhi's ’Swade¬ 
shi’ ca m paign is unconvincing- Wasn’t 
it a member of the Hindu Mahasah^ 
which assassinated Gandhi7 Considw 
this apocryphal tale from Ram Das Path; 
dey, a Manch worker, who was at pahts 
to prove tint the swndesAf drive hae won 
a young foUowii^. A colleague ot hie, 
he claimed, had slapped his son becau^' 
he wouldn’t accq^ a Cadbury’s, and 
later apologised to the kid. Such ideal¬ 
ism can hardy be conridered ty^cal pf h 
generation growing up on a diet of 
MTV, Santa Barbara and Thf Bold And 
The Beautiful. And as for the RSS’ fore» 
ign goods hit-list, what did Pandey hat^ 
to say about the Maruti many of hiscoT^ 









The two most popular words in Paris today, 
i je t’aitrie and... Digjam of course 



Digjam. Suitings and menswear. 

The largest exporters of worsted suitings 
to fashion centres of Europe. 

Digjam. The international choice. 


The VXL Hallmark 
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kiupies ownl Wo^kl be label it bdUm 
or meip? A bcand isn’t always as fore¬ 
ign as it leems; and a non-brand isn’t as 
^an as it sounds.' "Well, you have to 
speak to somebody in our head office 
about all diat," Pandey lisped, drawn 
into tioubleaome turf. 

Ordinary Indians have no patience wit- 
fa hypocrites. What’s all the ftiss about, 
aiiyway? To most of them, foreign 
tannds or the messages they give out are 
. not new. Many of these labels have beco¬ 
me part of common life. Names like Col¬ 
gate, Lever, Cadbury’s, Phillips and Lip- 
ton have been synonymous with the dai¬ 
ly bazaar. Just as the craze to go to an 
English-medium school has been syno¬ 
nymous with getting ahead in life. If 
anything, advertising and films have 



NMW mui Unibt quality can help 
only one person—the consumer 


: legitimised the "phoren" lifestyle. This 
ia evident from die uninhibited attitude 
to sex in ads and films today. Remember 
:|iindu8tan Lever’s Liril ad, that glued 
j movie-goers to their seats well ah^ of 
. dme, just to see that extra bit? As a 
; senior official in the finance ministry 
,deadpanned: "As far as the incursion of 
.. western culture into India is concerned, 
JUte damage was done long ago by Lord 
yfafocauli^, when he made English the 
language of the country." 

S ome filings can’t change. But other 
^ngs can. For instance, the fact 
that Indian customers have long been 
tidten for granted lil captive market by 
manufacuirers ofu^-quality products. 
Do brand names jpfilinaieor perpetuate 
^ the expldtation? How good is the pro- 
’ duct that comes with a knockout label? 
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QPL SariyoiEgigl^ wRK Sanyo 

idanuflnetuiing: VCnwVCPa and VTS 
maehanlam 

Vintioii induMtieu(tMh9 With jpN«^ 




ConatfucBngt W a uwr lUiOtti tfiMbhor 
Baaeh. Qoa IM mmantMon osaidfond 
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(Wweia^tatfoftiitaaf 


Does the TUid Wofld get only dtiid- 
late? lost what is the foretsfi giaat tiyfog 
to sell? And why should anyone buy Us 
qrid? 

Answered J.S. Bi^wa, vioe-fxesident 
of Bausch and Lomb, makers of Ray- 
Ban sun-glasses in India: Thespedfica- 
tioo sh^ of foreifa conquuiies are 
I very stringent and die suppliers* sam¬ 
ples have to meet them." He explained; 
"For instance, in the case o{ Ri^-Ban. 

I some samples tailed to qualify diese 
tests up to nine or 12 dmes.” He added 
that retailers have to subscribe to diese 
I qiecifications to stay in business. And 
such attenticm to qutdity can help only 
one person—the consumer. 

Welcoming foreign brands was die 
best dung to do at the moment, many 


dents at die DdU University adsedijod^ 
ano Benetton why Us United Cohn 
rsn, he ad mitt ed (lodng somsi coloar 
himself) that he had a proUem wita die 
dye. lhat the sweet medicfaud taste (rf a 
Lehar-Pqtai is not half as good as the 
American original explains why deqdto 
its name, it him’t made waves. Its pota¬ 
to wafers have fidlen flat "A loop on one 
of my local Wran^ers came off,” si^ 
onescribe. "My two-year old Manid has 
a leaky radiator diat has burned a hole hi 
my pocket" whined another, bsiders 
report a sharp drop in the wonder car’s 
quali^ control. The latest batch to Ifotve 
die Gutgacm {riant have axle problems. 
WUchdoesn’thelp. WUledieyarediea' 
per to run, die Jtpanesoriesigned 
vehicles have notoriously expemve 




Ihnili UthlOfi Plough it’s vehicles 
are cheaper to run, the spares are 
'notoriously expensive 

argue. Nodiing succeeds like competi¬ 
tion. And importing knowhow can only 
help. According to Rahul Bajiy, whose 
comfiany. Bajqj Auto, nukes bodi the 
100 cc Kawasaki-Bajaj in collaboration 
with the Japanese, as well as the popular 
scooter, Bajaj. without foreign help: "It 
is in the nation’s interest to promote the 
import of technology. The Japanese 
madiines are fairty good in toms of 
emission levels, fuel-efficiency and 
safety. But so is Bajaj." He claimed; 
"Our scooters ouqierformJqpianese scoo¬ 
ters like Kinetic Honda in hiel- 
effidemty and emission levels." 

Even if you regard diis as a lot of hot 
air, there is no denying that some Ug 
western names have come a cropper. 
The sUes of Cross pens were nodiing to 
write home about The Baia-Adidas col- 
laboradon lidced the dust When stu¬ 


ntMMot U’s scooters 
outperform Japanese ones in 
fiul-e^iency and emission levels 

spares. 

But brand-name salesmen fiercely 
defend their reputatidns. "We've never 
compromised on quality," asserted 
Amrit Kiran Singh, a senior marketing 
executive with BPL-Sanyo. "We’ve 
bwn latecomers in eadi fleid because 
we’ve made an effort to bring out a bet¬ 
ter product." From TVs, VCRs a^ 
audio systems it has gone on to make 
fridges and wasUng machines that sup- 
pos^y do a cleaner job than many 
others in the market The tact that people 
refer to them as "BPL" and not Sanyo is 
proof of their success. Singh claimed.-] 
Viraj Chopra of Poddar Intonational, 
which is getting ready to make and mar¬ 
ket Slazenger racquets and qxnts equip¬ 
ment from 1993, is certain Us firm will 
come out with a line of products as good 
as the original. Maharqja Inieniatioad» 
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A UNIQUE INDIAN MOTOR $F>ORT RECORD: 

An incredible victory was acNeved by Nikhil Teneja & 
AsifHaidery of Team MRF, who won the Overall Hrst 
Place in the McDowell Rally, Bangalore In an 
A-1-A G^y, 
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which has tied up with ItalySiltal Casa 
Spa, boasts that its Whiteline dishwa¬ 
shers and fridges will rank among the 
best in the market, thanks to its solid tech¬ 
nological support. 

I ndigenous companies like Videocon 
and Parle are determined to lock horns 
with such parvenus riding pig gy back on 
MNCs. In a dash of defiance, Videocon 
brought out special advertisements wel¬ 
coming Sony and other brands to India 
because it said it was not worried. But it 
has been less than swadeshi in its own 
approach. It had a Japanese face advertis¬ 
ing its products to bear out the claim that 
they are made with National technolo¬ 
gy. Indian jeans like Avis, 
which ate believed to be more durable 
than their western competitors, outsell 
foreign labels. And Ramesh Chauhan’s 
Thums Up and Limca have had the run 
of the market long enough to have beco¬ 
me virtually unassailable by foreign 
competition—although it took a 500 ml. 
launch by Pepsi to persuade Thums Up 
to come out with a 500 ml bottle. 

But then, you can’t shut out the advan¬ 
tages of technology. Even top-notch 
Indian industrialists haven't been able to 
avoid collaborating with foreign part¬ 
ners. You name them and they’ve done 
it. Thapar. Nanda. Birla. Tata. Indian 
Shaving Products, after doing so well in 



R.C.BHAI1GAVA 

"What is economic 
liberalisation all about if the 
quality of life doesn 't 
improve?" 


the Indian market for decades, has team¬ 
ed up with Gillette to gain that extra 
edge. Hindustan Motors has tied up with 
General Motors, MahindrawithPeugeot 
and Telco with Mercedes. And it is not 
even as though the battle is over. Said 
Escorts chairman H.P. Nanda: "All 
these foreign names are not happy for us 
to export because it bites into their mar¬ 
ket. So we have to do it with them." Not 
that the Indians object. "In exports, a 
foreign label is often neces.saty," he 
added. 


XTINOCROUPTA 



AMRITKIRAN SINGH 


The fact that people refer to 
BPL’Sanyo as "BPL" and not 
Sanyo, is proof of their 
success, claims Singh 


But how important are such labels for 
domestic consumers? Opinions differ. 
According lo Bajaj, "The Indian con¬ 
sumer is not a fool lo go by labels alone." 
But Bausch & Lomb's Bajwa said that 
the consumer has always believed in 
brandmames but over the last two 
decades, "he just couldn’t get what he 
wanted". Game the information boom, 
with Doordarshan going commercial in 
1982 (the year of the Asiad and the begi n- 
ning of the middle class consumer hwm 
with millions of TV sets being sold) and 
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<ffTBNOUIQUPT, 


jnMDfnOUPTA 



J^.BAIWA 

According to Bajwa, the 
consumer has always believed 
in brand names but "he just 
couldn ’t get what he wanted" 


Star TV beaming down the "truth” about 
the foreign fantasy. "Now people know 
what’s happening abroad," Bajwa said. 
As a result, world-class eye care has 
become available to the consumer to 
help him see better. In other words, he 
saw the entry of foreign brands as the ful¬ 
filment of a long-denied human right. 
An extension of India’s democratic prin¬ 
ciples. As R.C. Bhargava of Maruti 
Udyog Limited, now a 50 per cent 
Suzuki-owned company, said; "What is 
economic liberalisation all about if the 


RAJIV DESAI 

"We are an excellent trader 
class. Give us the brand name 
and we ’ll sell it like hot cakes " 


quality of life doesn’t improve?" 

T hat question is paramount for the 
bulk of India’s middle class. The 250 
million men, women and children 
whom multinationals and the govern¬ 
ment now look to as their rescuers from 
ruin, and whose growing consumption 
habits will serve as an engine of econo¬ 
mic recovery and growth. But how accu¬ 
rate is it to say that the middle class is as 
big as 250 million? Can offlce-goers, 
who use public transport, be clubbed 


widi executives; living on expetiae 
accountsioid small businessmen, who 
have huge sums of money stashed awqr 
in banks and shares? 

From the industrialist’s point of view, 
it dependi on the kind of commodity 
that is being bought. "Many, whom we 
consider poor, will buy colour TVs,” 
said D.H. Pai Panandikar of the Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (FICCI). But he admitted: 
"The income levels of the middle class 
in India are different from the yardsticks 
used in other countries. If rupees were 
converted to dollars and an international 
standard applied, the class would be 
very small.” But then, it is reforms in the 
financial services sector — bank loans 
given to them against their laovident 
^nds and savings—that give them the 
purchasing power to buy two-wheelers 
and cars that make life simpler and more 
comfortable, said Rajiv Desai. Oniy, 
banks have stopped giving loans alto 
the stock scam sent them into a tizzy. As 
A.K. Malhotra, a sales executive with 
Kawasaki-Bajaj, pointed out, the two¬ 
wheeler market had shrunk dramatically 
because of this. 

But Panandikar argued that despite 
this, the "degree of penetration’' of vari¬ 
ous commodities into each income level 
was considerable. But what commodit¬ 
ies did he mean? Televisions, one could 
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Luciano Benetton on 
the future of the 
Benetton label in India 


Remember the stunning pictures 
showing a black kid as a devil com¬ 
plete with horns and scowl, a white 
kid as an angel and a nun inapassio- 
nate embrace? And remember ike 
famous legend below them: United 
Colors of Benetton? Yes, the ads 
were banned in many countries. But 
despite that, Benetton became a 
I household name. Benetton's suave 
president, Luciano Benetton, was 
recently in New Delhi to assure stu¬ 
dents and prospective clients in 
India, that there are more shades to 
Benetton than black or white. His is a 
. world-class brand, synonymous with 
.style. 

■ Parts of Benetton's magic are the 
wages of kiruship and fortitude: his 
•• rags-to-rkhes .story and typically 
; Unmgfamily-ties. The eldest son ofa 
track driver in Venice, he hit 
his first idea at home: market- 
sister Giuima's creatively 
'^^■^tSfgned chthes. Soon, Me delved 
f ^ylniO casttaiwear with a seriousness 
• The Benetton groiqt was 

1lloj^,Slardng as a backyard opera- 
iMte gn^ grew into a chain of 
'^^O^'.jtxclmve stores, registering, 
s^^M^Hiffi^-^tHniaver of some VS$ 2 
Bt op^i^ntions in iOO 
that. Last 
Intonation- 
as ohecf 

, 'viiewemmm»im^oruL 






Delhi was an occasim to mix busi¬ 
ness with public reldtlons. Apart 
from explcdrung his controversial 
advertising style to students at Delhi 
University, he met with his Indian 
partners. The Dabtdas have been 
making and marketing Benetton 
casuaiwear for adults. DCM has 
been chosen to martufactu re and mar¬ 
ket Benetton’s 012 range for kids 
from two to 12. He spoke to Sunday 
through an interpreter abend brand- 
names and business aid vdtat has 
brought him tq India. Excerpts: 

Sunday: A bnuid often taids to 
mean more than tt' amne. What 
does the Benetton label d^ify? 
Ludano BMetton: The Bendton 
label signifies years of consumer 
satisfaction. It sdtKls for a stan^ml 
of quality which'cottsuntCn^ worlds 
wide, have accepted. When you go 
for a Benetton, you ate not just buy 
ing a product You are buying the 
composite sldlU and.idets thtt go 
into making it Tbt tgitnd signifies 
the highest level of tedUMk^ dot 


has gone into making the {»oduct 
the great creative minds that have 
designed the product and the best- 
quality raw material that wehavecon- 
stantly striven for. 

Q: But is the Indian consumer as 
brand-conscious as hb counter¬ 
parts elsewhere? 

A; The brand-awaieness is growing 
rapidly. As far as the local brands go, 
people have always been conscious 
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• :or Aotii taKKidt. 

Aft 

. 'mjammicMim tiefWMii eoumrite* 
; imapue. Ail it boMt to pppai. I 
: have j[dA .tavenect in Riistia and 
. <!h^ Aiid I find iIk Indian con* 

' ftO^totie^iDstapeii'Bynded.lleis 
. muieniely - ' nnd 

.. ;Oj9aHAH^OU,S. 

, What accoiHitft itor tiMlnwam* 


iNiBi of cast and qatAj^l 
^ A: IAinhoneofoicnudnfeasonsfor 
fdWeigti btands accqtted here 
ii diat the Imtian is travelling' 
ahroad.' And if he doesn't go out 
there, he has the means to know 
^KMit development in the world. 


Q: So your target dienlele would 
be the top end of the market? 

A: Initially, yes. The buyers will be 
the ones who travel abn^ or have 
conmcts in foreign countries. They 
will be Ae ones who up(toe them¬ 
selves on the latest fashion trends 
abroad. And as Ae awareness grows 
in Ais segment, it will gradually pe^ 
coJate down to Ae otha* strata of Ac 
society. 


Q: but the consumer’s perception 
of Jntematlomd labels today, b 
Aat they are overpriced,,. 

A: They may be priced higher Aao 


^iMw]dtt''tagiwdPi^am ' 
ced; You bftye to «Wfa^ them 
fovoutajl^. You me pay^.for An ’ 
latest in' miernatioAal lechndogy and 
Ae fiuett taw material, When yOu 
buya.BenemmpiDdiictheto,ltb Ae' • 
same one Aat your douMCipait buys 
‘ ia Japan or m my other EiHOpem 
country. The cost wilt did riowly 
come down as we estabfish ouradves 
' here. The raw mathrhd input is diie of 
the main reasons for Ae cost. As we 
locate more suppliers of Ae ktnd of 
quality material we want, we will get 
them at competitive prices. Aid Ae 
capital investment we have made in 
terms of laAst machiireiy would also 
be recovered ovor time. So as these 
happen, the price is bound to come 
down. 

Q: Whatbyouropbion of Aelndi* 
an fashion Industry? What do yon 
Aink of Ae edmpctlAm you Ihce 
here? 

j A: The competition is very tou^t-if 

i there is no competition there is no 
L, fort ddng business fmt//'esJ.€ompe- 
' titidnisnecessaiytoopeniqiAe.mar- 
ket. The fashion indu^,in India has 
a lot of potential to'grow. When inter¬ 
national brands come in, the existing 
tedindogy will also improve. I Aink 



Aere is enough room? for all Ae 
playeis. But as the mariem opens «q), 
compcAion is gdng to. tougher. 

{; Andtfaajconsumer.w^ MefitmosL 

Q:'Wtt the reoemioii ip tte pbro-. 
pewi market Ac ncuMNS for 1 ^ to 
•kphffc Afa partorAebmlll7■ 

A: Not redly. We are doing very 
weO A Europe. Coating Id Indm,is 
part our expansion pmigriumiie. 




understand. But household appliances 
considered passe in middle class homes' 
in America, no. A leading Bengali daily 
recently asked its readers if they owned 
washing machines, dishwashers, TVs, 
VCRs and microwave ovens. That was a 
sure way of finding out if they had suc¬ 
ceeded in life, it said. "Most of us salary- 
earners, who use public transport and 
don’t live on expense accounts would 
never dream of wasting Rs 20,000 on a 
washing machine," protested Anjan 
Sengupta, who was aghast at the newspa¬ 
per article. "Don't those who write these 
articles know this?" As for the upper 
crust of the middle class, who are in a 
hurry to buy such goods, Sengupta won¬ 
dered if they weren’t actually turning 
into "non-resident Americans". 

The government is least worried 
about such deviations from Gandhian 
abstinence. Said an official in the finan¬ 
ce ministry, who declared he had done a 
doctoral thesis on Gandhian economics 
and firmly believed in it, "Only good 
can come out of the entry of foreign mul¬ 
tinationals and the brands." He reasoned 
that the MNCs, lured by the middle class 
that isn’t, were sharpening competition 
and improving the standard of Indian- 
made goods. If their ventures failed, 
they would be forced to go into exports, 
which made better sense than closing 
shop. Anyway, India stood to gain. "We 
are an excellent trader class," argued 
Rajiv Desai. "Give us the brand name 
and we’ll sell it like hot cakes." He cited 
the example of an Indian family that had 
taken over the jinxed Dunkin Po- 
nuts chain in America and turned it 
around. Be it Slazenger or Lacoste or 
Benetton, you could count on an Indian 
to succeed. 

But there was a catch: Indians could 
do what Singapore and Hong Kong did 
with American branc|fnames better; but 
it shouldn’t attempt a technological revo¬ 
lution and try to ^at the Europeans and 
Americans at their game. Regardless of 
its reservations on patent laws and the 
Dunkel draft, India ought to concentrate 
on doing what it does best — assembl¬ 
ing and selling, and not re-inventing the 
wheel, votaries of liberalisation say. 

Who knows? Perhaps it was seeing 
too many well-run Indian motels, farms, 
McDonalds, Burger Kings and Dunkin 
Donuts outlets in a recession-hit 
America, that has drawn multinationals 
to the home of the instinctive busincssm-1 
cn they marvel at. • 
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■ Stanyfishts 

T est cricket in South 
Africa is turning out to 
be a keener test for television 
companies thirsting for the 
big catch — advertising 
revenue. The toughest 
competitors in the field are 
Star TV and the little-known 
Bombay-based company. 
Nimbus TV. 

The ball started rolling 
with Nimbus outsmarting 
Doordarshan (which was no 
big deal, anyway) to claim 
exclusive TV, video and 
cable telecast rights of the 
historic Test senes between j 
India and South Africa, 
beginning early November 
But be!ore it could begin 
making its plans for the 
series, Starl’V said that it 
would bring the Test 
matches to Indian viewers, 
live — making the 
adverliscrs an offer they 
couldn’t re I use 

The battle isn't over The 
Bombay conifiany, which 
was hoping to sell 
telecasting rights for the 
matches to either 
Doordarshan or ATN, plans 
to drag Star TV to court. 
Nimbus, curiously enough, 
is accusing it of "pirating" its 
cable rights. But Star TV 
executives scoff at the 
suggestion. It has repeated 
its intention to telecast the - 
scries, live. The rest is going . 
to be legal history. 

■ Loser, after 
all? 

I f she couldn't find buyers " 
f or her statues, how is she J 
going to find the money to f 
save her company? Anxious 
executives of Scindia Steam I 
Navigation arc asking 
themselves this question J 
about the company’s owner, | 
Sumati Morarjcc. She had | 
hoped to sel 1 two of her | 
valuable antiques at the I 
recent Sotheby’s auction for | 
a neat sum. But there were i» 
no takers for them. | 

Morarjee had come out I 


HEARD AT THE WORLD BANK 

We’ranatsur^w# like ttMtongf but 
wa Ilka tha Slngh-ara 

A WORLD BANK OFFICIAL ON 
HOW THEIR RESPECT FOR 
MANMOHAN SINGH AND 
MONTEK AHLUWALIA MAKES UP 
FOR THE SLOW PACE OF 
REFORMS 


with a plan to "revive" the 
company, to which the 
government has given its 
formal nod. But the 
company’s managing 
director, V.M. Parekh, 
believes that the only way 
this can be done is by ousting 
her from ownership ol the 
company Annoyed at the 
manner in which she has 
been handling the 
company's affairs, Parekh 
has conveyed his intention to 
resign to the SCICI. But on 
28 Ociober, SCICI had 
accepted Morarjee’s 
proposals, apparently, at the 


instance ol.the government. 

But it is not as though she 
has won her battle against 
Parekh. While accepting her 
proposals, SCICI has set 
stiff countcr-lenns and 
conditions for her revival 
scheme. Among them, is an 
earnest money depc^sit of Rs 
2 crore, before 4 November. 
In a desperate bid to raise the 
money, Morarjee tried to sell 
several pieces ol her rare 
bron/e and silver antiques at 
the auction held by 
Sotheby's. Unfortunately, 
neither of the statues could 
be sold 




PiUaiwatch: how the troubled NRI 
m oon is doing 

Filial versus Johnson: A Singapore court has ruled 
in favour of an audit of Pillai's books Under Singapore's 
stringent laws, should any irregularity be found, then Pillai 
will be answerable to the government of that city state 

Filial versus BSN: Despite his protestations that he 
had no problems with BSN, his collaborators (see Sundays 
passim), BSN has taken him to court alleging that Brittania 
has lost out because of dealings with various 
Pillai-controlled off-shore entities. BSN is going for the kill 
and It IS hard to see how long Pillai can hold out 

Filial and Coke: Although various Indian 
businessmen have phoned Atlanta to get hold of the 
lucrative Coke deal, the Coca-Cola company says it will 
stick by Pillai Apparently, Coke wants to get into India fast 
and does not want to risk the delays that changing partners 
at this stage would entail 

Filial and Brittania: The original calculation was that 
Pillai would divest his overseas holdings but would keep 
India's Brittania. However, after BSN has started alleging 
fraud over cashew exports, this assessment seems shaky 
The future of his hold over the biscuit company is uncertain 


■ Cold 
shouldered 

T wice turned down, we 
still haven’t got the hint. 
Close on the heels of the 
Prime Minister’s fruitless 
attempt to extract cryogenic 
rocket technology from 
France, came another 
fruitless ministerial visit to 



Sheila Haul: no mor# than 
a holiday 

Pans. This time, it was 
Union minister for housing 
and urban development, 
Sheila Kaiil, who was turned 
down. Kaul wanted the 
French to partly finance 
Delhi's Mass Rapid Transit 
System (MRTS). 

But the French want to be 
sure where they put their 
money. Kaul had gone,so far 
as to say that the MRTS 
would be a joint venture 
between the Indian and 
French governments. The 
Indians had requested 
France for protocol finance 
of five billion francs. But 
when it came to specifics, 
the French government 
remained mum. fhe matter, 
they said, needed to be gone 
ovei by ministers and firms. 
The French minister lor 
public works, housing and 
transport, Jean Louis 
Bianco, said no decision * 
could be taken immediately 
and they could not get back 
to the Indians before next 
year. It .seems Kaul’s trip to 
France was a waste of lime 
and money. • 
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BCCI: the Bingham report has turned the depositors' despair Into anger 


CONTROVERSY 

BLAME 
IT ON 
THE 
BANK 

Did the British 
govermnent let 
BCCTs Asian 
depositors down 

I n ihe narrow, run-down strecis ol 
Whitechapel in Kasl London, 
Asian businessmen huddle 
around a television set to hear 
about ihe Bingham repon on the 
BCCI (Bank ol Credit and Commerce 
Intemaiioiial) closure. Foi many 
them, the rool had come crashing in on 
the fatal afternoon ol 5 July, last year, 
when the Bank of Fingland closed down 
BCCI, on grounds of widcspiead Iraud 
And now, the Bingham report — with 
its harsh criticism of the Bank ot 
England’s handling of the BCCI allair 
— has transfonned their despair into 
anger. 

Musa Valli of DM Fashion, lost 
I 2(X),(KK) pounds m the crash. The bank 
crash, along with the general economic 
recession, has left his rag-trade business 
in virtual ruin. "If the Bank ol England 
knew, why didn't they inform us'^" he 
asks. "Why weren't we warned'^ Why 
don’t they treat us as people ’ It is their 
job to warn us. They failed in this." 

From other centres of Asian business 
in Bradford. Leeds, Birmingham and 
Southall, the feelings were similar. Ume- 
ed Shah, former branch manager ol 
BCCI, Leeds, still remembers how' his 
staff was given 20 minutes to clear their 
de.sk and go home. Shah himself is on 
the dole and his five-bedroom hou.se is 
up for sale. "I am .still in a state of 
.shock,” he says. 

The publication of the Bingham 
report has, established one fact for the 


Asians- they are convinced that the 
Bank of England was callous because 
BCCI was an Asian bank. A Bradford 
chemist, Hasmukh Shah, who ran a 
BCCI disircss committee in Yorkshire, 
said bitterly, that it was obvious that the 
Bank of England was not going to help. 
"C’ompare their altitude to the one they 
displayed towards victims of other col- 


1972 


• Pakistani banker, Agha Ha.san 
Abcdi. founds BCCI 


1974 


• After the oil price-hike and 
Pakistan's attempt to ingratiate itself 
with the Arab states on the basis of 
the Islamic Ciird, Abedi finds funds 
from Arab nilers 


1977 


• The scam begins in earnest..The 
bank’s enure capital is wiped ouk 
Creative accounting lakes overjj 

• n 


1978 


• The Bank of England refuses 
BCCI, a full banking licence. Bbt it 
opens branches as a 1 icensed 
deposit-taker 

‘d}( 


lapses, like the Maxwell pensioners. Bar- 
low' Clowes and Johnson Matthey." 

The Bingham report, which was 
released in Parliament on Thursday, I 
October, slams the Bank of England lor 
lailing to take appropriate action alter 
receiving a senes ol wiuTimgs over 
many years, that fraud was taking place 
at BCCI. It was also critical of BCCl’s 


1980 


• Bank of America, an early 
collaborator, withdraws from BCCI 


1980-84 


• BCCI turns up all over the Third 
World, claiming to be the world's 
fastest-growing bank and Abcdi's 
stable of flashy Pakistani bankers 
seduce Third World heads of states 
and drug runners 


1985 


• Price Waterhouse audits BCCFs 
accounts and finds gaps 


1988 


• BCCI is trapped laundej^g drug 
money in Tampa, Florida. The BCCI 
management dismisses this as the 
actions of a single branch 


A Bcci Chronology 
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auditor, Price Waterhouse, for failing to 
brief the Bank fully about the extent of 
the fraud it Jvid uncovered in early 1991. 
'The history of BCCPs supervision fin 
its later stages] was a tragedy of errors, 
misunderstandings and failures of 
communication." 

BCCI was closed down inluly 1991, 
after the Bank received a report from 
Price Waterhouse, listing frauds carried 
out by the bank, involving many mill¬ 
ions of pounds The BCCI closure left 
250 million pounds frozen in 120,000 
Bntish accounts. Mainly hit were Asian 
businessmen and customers, who have 
still not received a full compensation. 

The report also cnticised the govern¬ 
ment of Abu Dhabi, the majority share¬ 
holders of BCCI, lor failing to pass on to 
Price Waterhouse and the Bank of 
England, the information it had received 
in the spring of 1990, on the scale of the 
BCCI fraud Lord Bingham criticised 
the Bank of England for failing to moni¬ 
tor BCCEs activities from as early as 
1979, and so, having missed a series of 
valuable oppoiHinities to take grcaler 
responsibility for supervising BCCEs 
operations. 

Though there was an uproar m Parlia¬ 
ment after the publication ol the report, 
with Labour MPs accusing the Bank of j 


AGHA HASAN ABEDI 


chancellor, Norman Lamont, affirmed 
his support for Leigh-Pemberlon, whose 
term as governor expires next June. 

N orman Lamont told the Commons 
that it was not right to "pin it all" on 
the Bank of England, though he accept¬ 
ed that certain .serious mistakes have 
been made. Instead, he announced plans 
to strengthen legislation, giving the 
Bank of England greater powers to 
break down undue secrecy in the financi- 
I al sector. The Bank is creating a special 
investigations unit to pursue any indica- 


'*The history of 
BCCI’s 
supervision was 
a tragedy of 
errors, 
misunderstandin¬ 
gs and failures of 
communication'* 



ROBIN 

LEIGH'PEMBERTON 


SHEIKH ZAYED BIN 
SULTAN 


England of being a "soft touch for a 
crooked bank" and demanding the dis¬ 
missal ol the governor of the Bank of 
England, Robin Ixigh-Pemberton, the 


llh' nidkiii i^ ojd f raud and a disasli r 


1990 


• March: A Pnee Waterhouse audit 
shows that hundreds of millions of 
dollars arc missing 

• April: Sheikh Zayed of Abu Dhabi 
steps in to avoid a financial crisis. 
Abedi, in poor health, is sidelined. 
Swaleh Naqvi seems more 
important. Operations shift to Abu 
Dhabi. Zayed’s stiike goes up to 77 
percent 

• October: BCCI officials arc jailed 
on drug money laundering charges 

• November: Abedi and Naqvi are 
both sacked 


1991 


• January: Price Waterhouse learns 
of secret files in Dubai 

• March: Bank of England asks 
Price Waterhou.se to carry out 
investigations 

• 24 June: Price Waterhouse rinds 
evidence of massive fraud 


• 29 June: Price Waterhouse’s report 
IS shown to the British Pnme Minister 

• 5 July: Bank of England shuts 
down BCCI. Other countries follow 
suit 

• 22 July. Bingham Enquiry is set up 

• 8 September: Abu Dhabi arrests 20 
BCCI executives including Naqvi 

• 15 November: The UvS government 
indicts Naqvi and Abedi for fraud 


1992 


• 1 July: Sheikh Khalid bin 
Mahfou/, a BCCI associate, is 
indicted in New York for fraud 

• Summer: Abu Dhabi .says, it will 
g) vc depositors 30 to 40 per cent of 
their money back. Depositors say 
this is unacceptable 

• October: US Senate investigation 
accuses Bank of England of 
inadequate monitoring and holds it 
responsible for letting BCCI defraud 
so many innocent people 

• 1 October: Bingham report published 


lion of fraud and malpractice at banks. A 
separate legal unit is being establi.shed 
to advise the banks on their rcsponsibilit- 
ie.s and nghts under the Banking Act. 

Asian Labour MP, Keith Va/, chair¬ 
man of the BCCI campaign committee, 
has also called for the resignation of 
Robin Leigh-Pcmberton. Vaz, who has 
campaigned tirelessly for the compensa¬ 
tion of the BCCI ex-employees and 
depositors, said that Norman Lamont 
should do what he promised to do in July 
1991 — that is, compensate those affect¬ 
ed — if the Bank of England was consi¬ 
dered to be at fault. 

"As the man at the lop, the governor 
must lake the responsibility and resign. 
We have always said (he Bank did not 
act properly and this proves it. The credi¬ 
bility of the governor has been undermin¬ 
ed and he must go," said Vaz. "On 19 
July and 22 July, 1991, both the chancel¬ 
lor and the Prime Minister .said the bank 
acted properly. The chancellor went on 
to say that he would consider the ques¬ 
tion of compensation if any blame was 
attached to the Bank. Lord Bingham has 
said that it docs. We shall expect the 
same level of compensation that was giv¬ 
en to Barlow Clowes, nothing less." 

Vaz has met both the Sheikh of Abu 
Dhabi and the Briti.sh Prime Minister in 
the past year, during his campaign for 
compensation of the BCCI victipis. 
"The Sheikh’s scheme will only give 
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people ten per cent, next 
year. That i.s not enough," 
he said. "Compensation 
needs to be gi ven, and gi v- 


Undcr the present schc- 
me, creditors are likely to WIIIIIIOI 

receive only 30 to 40 WdSflOl 

pence for every pound "pinltall 

they are owed. Accord- DanUftfl 

ing to the Bingham 
report, the huge scale ot til 

fraud at BCCI was allow- dCC6p 

cd ((. continue over 
almost 20 years because . 

the bank spread its opera- IHlSMi 

tions around the world. bM 

Lord Bingham said he ln^ 

was not convinced that 
the Bank of England had «w»HIUncl 

insuftlcient evidence and tO StrOllgl 

powers to sense the huge ftrAftfAr 

fraud at BCCI and bring 
it under control. tIM 

The report lurthcr llll 

revealed that in spring 

1990, the ruling family of L . _ _ 

Abu Dhabi — which owned one-third of 
BCCI — was told by the hank's head, 
Swaleh Naqvi, that USS 2 2 billion ol 
the lamily's assets, which had been 
entrusted to the bank for safekeeping, 
had gone missing 

N aqvi and the BCCI founder, Agha 
Hasan Abcdi, had moved the 

money to try to prop up the bank itself, 
which was lacing imminent ct)llapse 
Yet for nine months, the Abu Dhabi 
royal family failed to tell the Bank ol 
England or Price Waterhouse that the 
assets had been stolen 

As long as I0S2, the report said, a 
middle-ranking bank official, Brian 
Gent, spotted that BC'Cl was pretending 
to run its global business from Luxem¬ 
bourg, when in tact, London was the 
centre. 

The official suggestion that BCCI 
should be forced to move formally to 
London, so that it could be properly 
monitored was meant to he pul into 
effect two years later, but was dropped 
Lord Bingham backed the decision to 
shut down BCCI, once the Bank had 
received the results of d major enquiry 
by Price Waterhouse in 1991. But he 
said , "Why Price Waterhouse's report 
should have come as the devastating sur¬ 
prise that it did...it would not have done 
if the Bank had been more alert in receiv¬ 
ing and understanding the messages it 
was given." 


wasnotrigMto ^ 

"pin it all" on the ' 

Bank of England, > tHuO ||K A jR I 

acc^af!^ 

Instead, he 

announced platis _ \ 

to strengthen Isglslation, ghdngthe Bank of England 
greater powen to break down undue secrecy in the 
financial sector. The Bank is creating a special 
investigations unit to pursue any indication of 
fraud and malpractice at banks 


He concluded: "Prime 
responsibility rests with 
those who devised, direct¬ 
ed and implemented the 
frauds." 

Lord Bingham's 
report has breathed new 
fire into the BCCI deposi¬ 
tors’ campaign. Even 
liquidators, Touche 
Ross, arc preparing to sue 
the Bank of England, 
though they will have to 
find a way out of rtie com¬ 
plicated legalities that a 
step like that involves. 
Suits have already been 
filed against Price 
Waterhouse. 

For the 3,(XX) deposi¬ 
tors who lost everything 
last July, it Will mean an 
on-going battle against a 
government, which they 
see as callous and 
uncaring. • 

ShrabanI Baau/London 


INCOME TAX 


The taxman as 
estate agent 


The scheme to 
com pul so ri ly purchase 
undervalued properties 
proves to he a success 


iKoine tax ollicers in India ha\c 
long been used l(^ being called all 
kinds of names by iheii Mciims: 
highwavinen, bandits, extortion¬ 
ists, sharks and thugs Heili^ the 
more printable ones. 

But recent experience suggesU that 
>our not-so-lriendly neighbourhood lax- 
man descives a new title: real estate 
raior Over the last year, the income tax 
departmeni has made crores on pro¬ 
perty. And It has done so m an entirely 
legitimate fashion by auctioning Off pro¬ 
perties that it had purchased'the 
grounds that their true valuds were being 
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The IT department had 
bought a flat in Somerset 
Place, Bombay, for Rs 1.61 
crore, which was auctioned 
for Rs 2.70 crore. Profit: Rs 
1.09 crore 


concealed from the taxman. 

Some instances: 

■ In July 1992, the department bought a 
plot of land and structure for Rs 2 25 
crore and auctioned it off. three months 
later, for Rs 4 90 crore - raking in a tidy 
Rs 2.65 crore 

■ The department bought a Hat measur¬ 
ing 3,2(K) sq. feel m Somerset Place, 
Bhulabhai Desai Road, Bombay, lor Rs 


Over the last 
year, the 
income tax 
department 
has made 
crores on 
property. And 
in an entirely 
legitimate 
fashion 



1.61 crore and hammered it out in auc¬ 
tion for Rs 2.70 crore — a profit of Rs 
1.09 crore. 

■ It bought two premises in Doctor 
House, Peddar Road, Bombay, measur¬ 
ing 824 sq. feet, for Rs 39 lakh and sold 
them off for Rs 64 lakh — a gain of Rs 
25 lakh. 


crore, mostly in the form of investments 
in valuables and real estate. And the 
only way the government can curb it, is 
by getting a handle on property deals. 

It was with this view that the Income 
Tax Act was amended in Cklober 1986. 
It was made compulsory to obtain a no- 
,objection certificate (NOC) from the 
Income Tax Appropriate Authority 



In Juh^ 1992, the 
department 
bought a plot of 
landand 
stracturefbrRa 
2.25 crore and 
auctioned it off for 
Rs 4.90 crore— 
raking in a tidy Rs 
2.65 crore 


■ In a two-day auction, held from 20 to 
22 October, the department sold 11 pro-, 
perties at a profit of Rs 5.10 crore — a 
surf)lus o( 66 per cent over the buying 
price of Rs 7.50 crore 

How did the department manage to 
make such huge sums on the.se sales? 
These properties had been acquired by 
the department under its pre-empfive 
right It) purchase undervalued properties 
(Chapter 20C of the Income Tax Act). It 
gained for two reasons. The properties 
were grossly undervalued; and the pro¬ 
perty market, particularly properties in 
rich localities, arc experiencing a boom. 
According to Ashwin Mehta of Ashwin 
and Company, the govemment- 
aiiihonsed auctioneers who arranged the 
auction, there is a growing demand from 
non-rcsident Indians. Multinational 
companies arc also looking for office 
space" in Nariman Point and flats for 
their executives in up-market localities 
like Cuffe Parade and Peddar Road. This 
is why the auctions drew many buyers. 

Thcfpurchase of properties is said to 
form ipart of the department’s drive 
again^lt black money. Some economists 
believe, it is to the order of Rs 1 ,(X),(XX) 


(A A) on every real estate deal. The A A 
is a panel consisting of two commissio¬ 
ners and a chief engineer. If, according 
to the department, the value declared in 
a property transaction was less than its 
prevailing market value, the department 
had the pre-emptive right to buy the pro¬ 
perty. At least, an NOC had to be obtain¬ 
ed on the deal. 

N.K. Nayak, the chief commissioner 
of income tax in Bombay, has what he 
believes is enough evidence of the suc¬ 
cess of the scheme. According to him, of 
the 302 properties purchased by the 
department in Bombay, upto July 1992, 
205 were sold in public auction, which is 
the usual method of disposing off pur¬ 
chased properties. Eleven more were 
sold through auction in October. 

Although the scheme is a national ope¬ 
ration, at least half the work is done in 
the country’s real estate capital, Bom¬ 
bay. Six A As were formed to manage it 
in 28 cities. From October 1986 to July 
1992, the six A As issued 16,522 NOCs, 
out of which, 8,463 were issued in 
Bombay. 

A good part of the action is also in 
court. When the scheme first came into 
operation, several parties filed writ peti¬ 
tions in High Courts, challenging the 
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AAs’ orders authorising purchase of the 
properties. iVlosl of the petitions questio¬ 
ned the constitutional validity of the 
AAs’ orders, which denied the aggriev 
ed parties the chance of a hearing. Out of 
the 820 orders passed by the AAs, all 
over the country, 402 became the sub¬ 
ject of litigation in various High Courts. 
One petition was transferred from the 
Delhi High (’ourt to the Supreme C’ourl 
to decide the issue of constitutional vali¬ 
dity. Once this is cleared, the High 
Courts will decide their cases on the 
basis ol the Supreme Conn’s judge¬ 
ment. 'I’his test case has dragged on for 
five yeais. But a verdict is expected any 
day 

What has delayed the 
case IS dilfcrences bet¬ 
ween the department and 
the attorney-general 
(AG) ovei the Income 
Tax Act. While the heat¬ 
ing was on in the Supre¬ 
me Court 111 .Inly l‘)^2, 
the AG arguing (he case 
on behall of the depart¬ 
ment, said (hat the govern¬ 
ment will consider dilut¬ 
ing some provisions of 
Chapter 2()C of the Act 
The department main¬ 
tains that It is against 
such a move 

But the department is 
not the one complaining 
about the delay. Court 
cases place it at a clear 
advantage over litigants. 

When a petition is filed in 
a High Court, the depart¬ 
ment docs not make pay¬ 
ments to the original tran¬ 
sferer of a property. And 
if the payment is made, 
the issue of possession 
rests with it. The depart¬ 
ment IS free to auction it 
off. in most cases,.the 
transferer is the loser: his 

money is blocked because he has gone to 
court. The total amount held up due to 
the 402 petitions pending in vanous 
High Courts is Rs 150 crorc. 

But matters in Bombay have taken a 
different turn. Out of the 302 orders pass¬ 
ed by the AA, 205 properties were sold 
in public auction and 89 petitions are 
pending in court. But many of the litig¬ 
ants have started withdrawing their |x;ti- 
tions and allowing the department to go 
ahead with the purchase of the property. 
According to Nayak, the withdrawal of 


writs is becoming frequent. 

Cochin is the only city in India where 
the department faced no obstacles. The 
Bangalore A A had purchased three pro¬ 
perties in the city. All three were auction¬ 
ed and no writ petition is pending. In 
Delhi, 1(X) out of 135 orders were chal¬ 
lenged in court. In seven cities—Farida- 
bad, Bhubaneswar, Cuttack, Madurai, 
Indore, Bhopal and Baroda — no pro¬ 
perties were purchased till date; and not 
a single pro|X"rty was auctioned in Gur- 
gaon, Chandigaih, Trivandrum, Surat, 
Nagpui, Kanpur, Patna, Cihaziabad and 
NOIDA 

Up to July 1992, a total of 820 pur- 



One petition was 
transferred from thp 
Delhi High Court to, the 
Supreme Court to 
decide the issue df 
constitutional validity. 
Once this is cleared, 
the High Courts ^11 
decide their case"^„ 


chase orders were passed. Apparent con¬ 
sideration of the properties (that is, the 
value shown in the agreements) was Rs 
324 crore. Of them, 423 were sold in auc¬ 
tion for an apparent consideration of Rs 
163.47 crore. The total amount received 
in auction was Rs 220 crore. The depart¬ 
ment received Rs 55 crore in excess of 
the purchase price, a profit of around 33 
per cent. 

B ut the money may not keep coming 
forever. The fate of the sclitmc rests 
precariously on the Supreme Court 
judgement in the te.st case. What if it is 
declared constitutionally invalid? 

According to legal 
experts, who have studi¬ 
ed Chapter 20C of the 
Income Tax Act, there is 
little possibility of the 
scheme being struck 
down. The Supreme 
Court would have deliver¬ 
ed a quick judgement if it 
had lei I so, these experts 
contend. They do see a 
possibility of an ordinan¬ 
ce being issued to bring 
the scheme into retrospec¬ 
tive efiect to nullify the 
shortcomings cited by the 
Supreme Court. 

But what if the scheme 
were upheld? "In that 
case, we will move the 
High Court to get the pen¬ 
ding writs disposed in 
favour of the dcpiirt- 
ment," Nayak said. But 
the department would 
have to make payments 
for purchase of the pro¬ 
perties against which peti¬ 
tions were filed. Said 
Nayak. "Bombay AA 
had asked CBDT to provi¬ 
de for Rs 65 crore for this 
purpose." 

The income tax authorities' last auc¬ 
tion in Bombay was a big draw. A total 
of 26 properties were pul under the ham¬ 
mer on 20 and 22 October. All but eight 
properties were sold. Although many of 
them had been bought by the department 
-over the last six months, some were pur¬ 
chased two to three years ago. Some of 
them arc disputed structures that didn’t 
merit a high price. But others are located 
in prime localities, and made fabulous 
buys. The taxmen are proving to be 
adept real estate agents. 

Anmnd/Bombmy 
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LIBERALISATION 

Testing the waters 


O n 14 September, this year, 
the government announc¬ 
ed guidelines for foreign 
institutional investors 
(FID to invest in Indian 
capital markets. The guidelines were 
more liberal than expected. Only, fore¬ 
ign investors arc in no hurry. They will 


lest the Indian waters before bringing in 
their megabucks. 

In the second week of October, some 
leading investment bankers and merch¬ 
ant bankers were in Bombay to hold a 
discussion with officials of the Securit¬ 
ies and Exchange Board of India 
(SEBl). and "study the atmosphere". 
Though several of them have business 
and research tie-ups with Indian merch¬ 
ant bankers, like Morgan Stanley with 
State Bank of India Caps and Meryll 
Lynch with DSP, their presence here 
was considered significant. Already, 12 
FIIs have applied for registration with 
SEBI and their applications are being 


Foreign institutional 
investors assess the 
Indian stock markets 


processed, according to a 
top SEBI source. Once 
they are approved, they 
will have to go to the 
Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI) for clearance of 
their foreign exchange 
inflow and outflow. 

This process may not 
be as lengthy as the FIIs 
expect, but they will have 
to fill up the forms, 
nevertheless. Also, they 
will have to make disclo¬ 
sures to SEBI, which is 
seen as a clumsy and com¬ 
plicated prix'edure. But 
the SEBI chairman 
claims that most of the 
FIIs have told him that 
the forms were "all 
right". Short-term capital 
gains tax on it is 65 per 
cent for foreign compan¬ 
ies and 45 per cent plus 
surcharge, for Indians. 
Though this may be consi¬ 
dered Sleep, it is "a matter 
of government policy". 

The How of invest¬ 
ments is expected to gain 
momentum in the year 
1993-94, according to sources in foreign 
banks. In that year itself, an investment 
of Rs 3,(XX)-4,(XX) crore is expected and 
later it may cross the US$ 2 billion mark, 
that 6,(XX)-7,(XX} crore. But first, 
the Fns will study the market here, as 
well aHrf other parts of the world. 

(> 

F br t^e time being, foreign brokers arc 
digging their heels into Bombay and 
trying to make sense of the capital mar¬ 
ket. Some are sceptical. Others — like 
Briani®>-own, associate director of W.I. 
Carr, a*Brilish brokerage firm and a 1(X) 
per cenf^Jtiibsidiary of Banque Indosucz 
group r— say that they are coming to 


stay. Brown, who is overseeing the 
needs of his institutional clients from 
India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka, intends to 
open up an office in the city, with a 
couple of re.scarch personnel. 

Brown, who has been making extend¬ 
ed visits to Bombay, claims to have been 
following the Indian market for the last 


two years. Though he is no stranger to 
Indian market conditions, his company 
became actively interested in the pros¬ 
pects offered by this country at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, when it became clear 
that the liberalisation process was 
irreversible. He asserted: "We have tak¬ 
en a commitment to follow the market in 
good times and bad. There is no question 
of pulling out." The firm has been feed¬ 
ing its institutional clients, all over the 
world, with data on the country for more 
than a year now. 

But Brown admits that at the moment, 
the Indian market is not "really attrac¬ 
tive". South-East Asian markets and 



BOMBAY STOCK EXCHANGE 


H«ma Kumar want so far as to danounca 
tha Bomliay Stock Exchanga Sanaax aa a 
narrow Indax and an Imparfact matliod of 
gauging tha maikat 



RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


According to a SEBI aourca, 12 Flla hava 
appllad for raglatratlon. Onca thay ara 
approvad, thay will hava to go to tha 
Raaarva Bank of India for claaranca of 
thairforaignaxchanga Inflow and outflow 
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PRAVIN SHAH: "Our strategy in India 

is to look at India as a vast and untapped market" 


even Pakistan are cheaper and better 
pastures. The Indian market is still over¬ 
priced. The growth rates of Thailand 
and Indonesia are almost similar to the 
projected Indian growth rate of six to 
eight per cent and they are already free 
of the shackles that India is still trying to 
liberate its economy from. 

Brown feels it is his job to make out a 
case for India with his foreign clients. 
"Wc have to find attractive situations in 
this market. You have to l(X)k at the blue- 
chips, but you can look beyond. Our 
advice to our clients is to follow the mar¬ 
kets and move when the time is right," 
he says Almost everyone recognises 
that India, in the long temi, is a "scream¬ 
ing buy". The main attractions arc deli¬ 
censing, lowering of tariffs and corpora¬ 
te tax, all ol which would increa.se the 
profitability of the corporate sector. 

Vinod Sethi, vice-president, Morgan 
Stanley Asset Management Incorpora¬ 
ted, .said that his company became inter¬ 
ested in India long before the liberalisa¬ 
tion process began. "Wc have been 
involved hands-on in this country over 
the last three years," he said. This was 
courtesy the Indian Magnum Fund, the 
largest privately placed off-shore fund 
I in the world. Convinced that the econo¬ 
mic changes in the country were "irrevo¬ 
cable and independent of personalities", 
his company too, plans to set up its own 
office to service his foreign clients with 
.their investment needs here. 

Internationally, Morgan Stanley is an 
institution-dnven organisation with a 
return on equity, three times the industry 
average — aggregating a figure of 28 
per cent in the last ten years. It has a data¬ 
base covering all markets in the world. 

W hile foreign investors are seeking 
emerging markets to look for 
growth possibilities — to escape the 
stagnation of developed markets — they 
also want to make sure they arc invest¬ 
ing in a significant number of countries 
to reduce the risk. "Had the Indian econo¬ 
my opened up five years ago, when fore¬ 
ign investors began to look at emerging 
markets in a big way, India would have 
received a substantial amount of funds," 
.says Brian Brown. But with the total 
amount of capital dedicated to the emerg¬ 
ing markets, worldwide, at US$ 20 bil¬ 
lion, the competition now is intense. 
Who would have thought that the Chine¬ 
se market would open up? When it did, 
earlier this year, it offered half a billion 
dollars worth of shares to overseas 
investors. 


India’s main advantage is that it has a 
large domestic market with a middle- 
income group of more than 100 million 
people, and a high net savings rate Add¬ 
ed to this, arc the right policy changes 
and far-reaching social and cultural 
changes, helped in good measure by 
exposure to .satellite television. Vinod 
Sethi compares India favourably with 
the investment scenarios in Thailand 
and Korea While other Asian countnes 
like these have higher growth rates, they 
also have small domestic markets and 
arc export-driven. After a point, their 
inflation rates (end to increase, pushing 
up wages Which in turn has an adverse 
effect on the growth rate. 

Such a situation would not ansc m the 
Indian context. This country has a large 
domestic market and a strong mercantile 
tradition. Suggested Sethi: "The imp(^rt- 
ant thing for India to do is to perform 
well for the next two years, because two 
years of Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
growth and a curbed inflation rate is all 
that is needed to turn the country 
around." 

As others work out their calculations, 
the first broker has already settled into a 
plush office. He is Hema Kumar, the 
chief representative for Hoarc Govetl 
Asia, which is among the top agency 
brokers in the world. They are a British 
firm with a fonnidablc presence in Asia. 
They have offices in Bangkok, Kuala 
Lumpur and now Bombay, among other 
cities. Kumar said that his firm had 
begun to show a growing interest in the 
country for more than a year, "in antici¬ 


pation of liberalisation" But they were 
initially worried about the manner in 
which the Sensex had zoomed for most 
of last year. 

Kumar, most of whose clients abroad 
are large institutions like pension funds 
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HEMA KUMAR: **We have reason to 
believe that this market is still underrated " 


from the US, UK and Europe, is not loo 
concerned about problems like antiquat¬ 
ed systems of transactions in India. "We 
have reason to believe that this market is 
still underrated and our thinking is that 
what seems expensive today, could be 
deemed to be cheap m the future, " he 
said. He went so far as to denounce the 
Bombay Stock Exchange (BSE) Sensex 
as a narrow index and an imperfect 
method of gauging the market. "H we 
see annual corporate growth of 20 to 25 
per cent in the next five years, it makes 
sense to come into the market now and 



pay a little more," he said. 

As a long term player in the Asian mar¬ 
kets, Kumar’s firm lays stress On funda¬ 
mental research and technical analysis.» 
This would include checking on the 
financial integrity of the company, cash 
^1ow, quantitative methods of analysis 
and the use of mathematical models. 

Pravin Shah, the chief repre.sentative 
in India of Smith New Court, South East 
A'na Limited, a British broking firm 
with head offices in Hong Kong, has a 
positive approach. "Our strategy in 
India is to look at India as a vast and 
untapped market," he said. His firm 
would also be looking to assist Indian 
companies, going global, in raising 
money abroad, as well as handling trans¬ 
actions for the clients abroad. Since at 
the moment, foreign brokers are not 
being offered membership and the free¬ 
dom to do business on their own, most of 
the foreigners here have to go via local 
brokers, while entering the secondary 
market and the companies themselves, 
while dealing in the primary market. 
Shah, too, emphasises research. 

He said: "If you remove multination¬ 
als and top 50 companies, the PEs come j 
down to 18, which is what you get 
elsewhere. At the moment, I may not get 
volumes in A group shares, but the B 
group still has a lot of good buys," says 
Shah. Foreigners naturally prefer invest¬ 
ments in the A group, which has a higher 
liquidity than the B group, since it offers 
them the opportunity of getting out of 
the market easily. 

Another international firm to have set 


I up office in India, is the 200-year-old 
I broking firm, James Capell, with offices 
I in 20 countries and .stock exchange mm- 
berships in 13. At the moment, it is a 
representative office, said N.P. Gidwa- 
ni, the head of the firm's merchant bank¬ 
ing division. Apart from Gidwani, there 
are two others in the office, preparing 
reports on the Indian markets and compa¬ 
nies for their clients abroad — which 
include, among others. Shell, Swiss 
Bank Paris and Zurich, BNP Capital 
Markets, Scottish Equitable BEA Asso¬ 
ciates and Solomons Hong Kong. 

B ut there is an area of potential dis¬ 
agreement between the foreign and 
the local brokers. While the foreign 
broker talks of research, financial 
integrity and takes certain business 
norms for granted, the local broker has 
little or no respect for discipline, is liable 
to strike work in the face of a disagree¬ 
ment and even flout SEBl guidelines 
with impunity. While the foreigners are 
all praise for SEBl and talk appreciative¬ 
ly of its role in regulating the market, 
there is no love lost between the brokers 
here and SEBl. "If you have a regulatory 
body, it keeps eveiyone on their toes and 
that is desirable," said a foreign broker. 

Shares owned by the foreigners will 
remain in the office of the custodian, 
who would be looking after them and 
getting them tran.sferred. And since 
there is a difference of a week in bet¬ 
ween pay in and pay out, it means that 
the Indian brokers will have to stake 
their money till it is lime for delivery. 
All these matters are yet to be sorted out. 

In general, the picture looks positive. 
Morgan Stanley predicts that in the med¬ 
ium and long run, no sophisticated inves¬ 
tor is going to neglect a country which is 
likely to average a GDP growth of six to 
eight per cent for a decade or two, with 
corporate earnings growth of 25 per cent 
plus, over the next five years. 

The gradual elimination of internatio¬ 
nal cynicism about the sustainability of 
change in India, should lead to a signific¬ 
ant inflow of funds by the beginning of 
1994. 

The most important pre-condition for 
the.FIIs’ investment is the need for more 
reforms in the capital market—primary 
and secondary. The process is on, say 
sources in SEBl. Once the regulations 
prepared by SEBl are approved by the 
government (SEBl expects approval 
very soon), the reforms will gather 
momentum. And with a bit of luck, the 
funds will flow in. • 
D0¥lnmDunmklAnmtd/Bonilmy 
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OPEN CONFRONTATION: Shanid Pawar with Sudhakarrao Naik 

Shock treatment 


Chief minister Sudhakarrao Naik drops 1 / ministers loyal to Sharad Pawar 


Wliichcvci way you 
look at It, there's no 
doubt that Maha¬ 
rashtra chief minister 
Sudhakarrao Naik has 
decided to lake on his 
former mentor. Union 
I MAHARASHTRA defence minister Sha- 
! rad Pawar, headlong. 

On Sunday, 1 November, Naik fired his 
first salvo by sacking 11 ministers from 
his Cabinet. Needless to say, most of 
them are loyalists of Pawar. 

From Naik’s point of view-, the liming 
of the move was perlect. The state 
legislature is due to meet in less than 
four weeks from now and the Pawar 
camp was complacent about its position 
despite recent reports linking some pro¬ 
teges of the Union minister with the 
underworld. And most of those who got 
the axe were out of Bombay when they 
were informed over telephone that they 


weie to resign. 

Naik. ol course, camoufiaged his 
move under a directive of the party high 
command which had asked all Congres- 


BAHLE LINES 


Chief minister Sudhakarrao 
Naik sacks 11 ministers, 
mostly belonging to Sharad 
Pawar’s camp 

The chief minister claims 
that he was asked to cut 
down the size of his Cabinet 
by the party high command 

But Pawar’s men are sure 
that the move Is aimed at 
weeding them out 


s(I) ministncs in the country to restrict 
the size of their Cabinet as per the recom¬ 
mendations of the K. Ilanumanthaiah 
Committee. "As per the request of the 
party high command. I have to keep my 
Cabinet to ten per cent of the combined 
strength of the two Houses. Thus, the 
ministry had to be pruned from the pres¬ 
ent strength of 44 to 37," Naik told 
reporters at a press conference in 
Bombay. 

Though Naik refu.scd to explain the 
criteria adopted for pruning the Cabinet, 
it was evident that the move was aimed 
at doing away with key Pawar sup¬ 
porters from the Maharashtra ministry. 
Naik, of course, denied any such allega¬ 
tions. "1 have consulted botji Pawar and 
S.B. Chavan before taking this deci¬ 
sion," Naik clarified. 

Political observers in Maharashtra 
say that the process of weeding out 
Pawar loyalists started long back, but 
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what provoked the chief minister to take 
such a drastic step was the show of defi¬ 
ance by Arun Mehta, the minister of 
state for labour and a prominent Pawar 
groupie. Mehta’s term expires in Janu¬ 
ary 1993 and he is desperately seeking re- 
election to state’s legislative council. 
Naik apparently asked Mehta to contest 
from Jalgaon, but the junior minister 
insisted on Pune. When the request was 
turned down, Mehta went ahead and fil¬ 
ed his nomination papers from both 
Pune, Sharad Pawar’s home turf, and Jal¬ 
gaon. 

In the beginning, Naik’s sudden and 
swift action took the Pawar camp by sur¬ 
prise. But once they got over the shock, 
they met at the residence of irrigation 
minister and Pawar's brother-in-law, 
Padamsinh Patil, — he has been dropp¬ 
ed— to discuss the future strategy. Two 
options were reportedly weighed. One 
was that all Sharad Pawar loyalists 
would resign from Naik’s government. 
Another group felt that it would be bet¬ 
ter for them to wait for the meeting of the 
Congrcss(I) Legislature Parly, where 
the Pawar group enjoys sizeable sup¬ 
port, and utilise the opportunity to hit 
out against the chief minister. 

As for Sharad Pawar, it is obvious that 
the defence minister is going to take the 
humiliation lying down. The defence 
minister was touring Pune when he was 
informed of the development in Bom¬ 
bay. Pawar promptly cancelled all his 
engagements and rushed to the city. 

But it’s unlikely that Pawar and his 
followers can unsettle Naik and his 
government. I'he Maharashtra chief 
minister has covered his flanks well. 
When Naik got the top job in 
Mantralaya, he wasn’t too sure of him¬ 
self as his was a minority government 
propped up by 11 Independent MLAs. 

But in the one-and-a-half years that 
Naik has been in power, he has secured 
his position by engineering defections 
first from the Shiv Sena and then, the 
Janata Dal. And once Naik built up his 
own group of loyal MLAs, he started 
emerging from the shadows of his men¬ 
tor, Sharad Pawar. 

But despite his protestations of inno¬ 
cence, Naik gave the game away when 
he related a story to media persons in 
Bombay. "My chacha (uncle) was a 
shikari (hunter) and I used to go out hun¬ 
ting with him. He taught me that I should 
never fire unless the target was well 
within the range. If you miss the target, 
the bullet is wasted." 

Ranvir Nmymr/Bombmy 


Hanging on 


Chief minister Bangarappa seems unsure as 
dissidence mounts 


He will easily go 
down as one of the 
country’s great politi¬ 
cal survivors. For 


r quite sometime now, 

party dissidents have 
been trying hard to 
KARNATAKA unseat the Karnataka 
chief minister, S. 
Bangarappa. There have been a number 
of resignations from the Cabinet and 
several delegations have met the Con¬ 
gress high command, but Bangarappa 
continues to rule. 

At one time — soon after Bangarap¬ 
pa’s bash on 17 October celebrating two 
years in office to be precise — it was felt 
that the dissidents had finally cornered 
the CM. Six senior ministers — Veerap- 
pa Moily, Azeez Sait, T.M. Manjunath, 
Manorama Madhwaraj, K. Shivamurihy 
and M S. Atmananda — resigned from 
the government and observers felt that it 
was just a matter of time before New 
Delhi would sack Bangarappa. But 
much to their surprise, the high com¬ 
mand kept mum and the stale Governor 
promptly accepted their resignations. 

The drama in Karnataka has been 
going on in Bangalore for the last couple 
of months and the dissidents had hoped 
to precipitate matters By putting in their 
papers. But New Delhi maintained a sto- 
ney silence and all the Congress(I) 
spokesman, V.N. Gadgil, had to say 
was, "Action would be taken at the pro¬ 
per lime." 

And Bangarappa knows for sure that 
all the high command is looking for is an 
opportunity, an excuse to remove him. 
Realising that the issue o1 granting per¬ 
mission to open nine capitation fee engi¬ 
neering colleges could spell doom for 
him, the chief minister withdrew- the pre¬ 
mission a day before the matter was sup- 
po.sed to come up before the High Court. 

The dissidents were quick to take 
advantage of Bangarappa’s weak 
moment. Said Moily: "He knew that 
there was no escape route for him in this 
case. That is why he had to beat a shame¬ 
less retreat." 

And the irrepressible Gundu Rao, 
who has been out in cold for long, has 
taken up cudgels on behalf of the dissi¬ 


dents. "Bangarappa used to boast of hav¬ 
ing the courage of Yama. Now he is beha- 
ving like a mouse," said the former chief 
minister. 

But Gundu Rao's entry has created 
some problems among the dissidents. 
Hamahalli Ramaswamy, among those 
who first made noises about Bangaiap- 
pa, told Sunday, "He is a spoke in the j 
wheel. His name is anathema to many 
Congressmen. But now he is projecting 
himself as the leader. This will harm our 
campaign since we have avoided projec¬ 
ting any one person." 


BEATING A RETREAT: chief minister 

Bangarappa 


In fact, the dissidents have all along 
tried to make the point that the CongrCvSS 
was fast losing popularity under Banga¬ 
rappa’s rule. And an opinion poll con¬ 
ducted by a leading national daily seem¬ 
ed to bear out their claim. The survey 
revealed that 62 per cent of the state’s 
electorate rated Bangarappa’s perform¬ 
ance as "very bad": 60 per cent thought 
that he was a "very bad" chief minister; 
80 XT cent voters in Karnataka felt that 
ii.c prc.sent regime was the "most cor¬ 
rupt government"; and, despite Banga¬ 
rappa projecting him.self as a champion 
of the backward classes. 81 per cent dis¬ 
agreed with him. 

All this, the dissidents point out, is 
enough reason to .sack Bangarappa. And 
they seemed to have won a round after 
the high command flew down a team of 
central observers to assess the situation. 
A lot will obviously depend on what 
they see and hear in Bangalore. • 

Qauri Lankeah/Bangaiorm 
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High drama 

A Bohra school principal is forced to resign over a 
controversial play 



Tension in 
the air 


The Bohra communi¬ 
ty is seldom out of the 
news. The group runs 
by the diktat of the 
controversial high- 
priest Syedna Moham¬ 
mad Burhanuddin 
RELIGION There have often been 
allegations regarding 
the Syedna’s high-handed style ol opera¬ 
tion. The controversy, this time, is centr¬ 
ed around Nafisa Diwanji, the principal 
of Tyebiah Girls High School. 

Diwanji had been a teacher in the 
school for 23 years and principal for the 
last nine years. She had organised a skii, 
.performed by her students on Independ¬ 
ence Day, much to the displeasure ol the 
high command which controls the educa- 



ALL-POWERFUL: Syedna Mohammad 
Burhanuddin 


tion department. The principal was forc¬ 
ed to resign. 

The play depicted, among other 
things, a devout Hindu mother wearing 
a bindi, beginning her day by perform¬ 
ing an aani before the picture of a deity. 
Some of the girls who played men’s 
roles, wore trousers and shirts. The.se 
were considered "outrageous" by the 
high command. 

The entire incident would have gone 
unnoticed had it not been for the over- 
zealous moral instructor 


Sheikh Moizbhai, who insi.sted.that the 
teacher’s action had greatly offended 
the values of the community. After that, 
he allegedly raised a hue and cry outside 
the principal’s office and abused her in 
the vilest language. 

Struck by terror, the teachers and stu¬ 
dents prefer to behave as if nothing had 
happened. "Our full sympathies arc with 
the principal. She has always been a 
very understanding lady but we don’t 
have the guts to do anything about this. 
They are too powerful", says a teacher of 
the school. 

According to some teachers, Moi/b- 
hai had an old grudge against the princi¬ 
pal. 

Though the pnncipal initially tried to 
put up arguments in her defence, she 
soon realised the futility of her efforts. 
She was too terrified to accept offers ot 
help even from reformists within the 
community. Diwanji started making dai¬ 
ly trips to the Syedna’s residence, begg¬ 
ing forgiveness from the high priest. 

According to Asghar Ah Engineer, 
the Bohra reformist, it is the power of 
the Syedna to declare .social boycott of 
an "offending" individual, that makes 
him so powerful. Once a Bohra is ostraci¬ 
sed in this manner, others of the commu¬ 
nity are debarred from having any rela¬ 
tions with him. 

"If we are living m a multi-racial 
society, we should know and respect 
others’ religions and customs. We 
strongly condemn the Syedna’s fanati¬ 
cism," says Engineer. But it’s a pity that 
the victims themselves seldom seek 
help. In the case of Diwanji, she insists 
that she has resigned of her own will 
There are not loo many people like 
Yasmeen Contractor, who, after being 
boycotted for marrying into an ostracis¬ 
ed lamily, says: "We are better off. We 
have been freed from this slavery " 

Meanwhile, teachers and students ol 
other schools arc being rallied by the 
reformists to protest against the treat¬ 
ment meted out to Diwanji.The vice- pre¬ 
sident of the Secondary School 
Teachers’ Association, U.B. Desai, has 
threatened to launch an agitation if 
Diwanji is not reinstated. • 

D0vtnm Dutt/Bombmy 


The Centre turns down a 
state government proposal 
for constructing an airfield 

The Mizoram govern¬ 
ment and the Union 
civil aviation ministry 
have locked horns 
over the construction 
of a Rs 70 crore 
modem airport at 
MIZORAM Lengpui, about 40 km 
from the slate capital, 
Aizawl. What has irked the Congress! I) 
regime of Lalthanhawla is the summary 
dismissal ot the project by the civil avia¬ 
tion ministry despite a survey of the site 
and its subsequent approval by the Natio¬ 
nal Airports Authority (NAA). 

As a sop, the ministry has offered a 
Pawan Hans helicopter service to Mizo¬ 
ram, which will link Aizawl with vari¬ 
ous towns of the state as also Silchar and 
Guwahati. New Delhi has even agreed 
to .subsidise 75 per cent of the operation¬ 
al cost to be incurred by Pawan Hans. 
But Lalthanhawla’s government has 
rejected this proposal, which was first 
mooted during the North-Eastern Coun¬ 
cil (NEC) meeting in Shillong a few 
months ago. 
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PILOrS NIGHTMARE: aiffield 
in Mizoram 


Pointing out the I utility of introduc¬ 
ing the chopper service, sources m the 
state aviation department claim, "Even 
after the subsidy, the fare per peison 
from Aizawl to Silchar will be a stagger¬ 
ing Rs 645 as against the existing Rs 393 
charged by Vayudoot." The actual fare, 
of course, works out to Rs 2,5S(), out of 
which the civil aviation ministry has pro¬ 
mised to make available Rs 1,935 as 
subsidy. 

The need for a modem airport for 
Mizoram stems from the fact tha| there 
is no scope for expansion of the existing 
aiiileld at Turial, about 28 km from 
Aizawl. This airstrip is not equipped to 
handle large aircraft other than the Dor- 
niers being operated by Vayudoot. The 
18-seater Domier can accommodate bar¬ 
ely 12 passengers when it takes wing 
from Calcutta, due to the extra fuel it has 
to carry for the return flight from Aizawl 
(there are no refuelling fticilities at 
Tunal). 

Moreover, the present Vayudoot ser¬ 
vice is unreliable, and often, passengers 
have to wait for days in Aizawl to catch a 
flight to Calcutta or Silchar. Though the 
Calcutta-Aizawl sectoi is reportedly the 
only revenue-earning zone for Vayu¬ 
doot in the east and the north-east, a sin¬ 
gle Domier has kept the services aliye. 

Landing at Turial airfield is a nightma¬ 
re for all pilots. Since power failure is a 
common affair in the area, communica¬ 
tion with the aircraft or other airports of 


the region, including Dum Dum, beco¬ 
mes impossible. Since the only power 
generating set has been rendered unservi¬ 
ceable long ago, the battery-operated 
very high frequency (VHP) system can 
contact the approaching craft only when 
it is a certain distance away from the air¬ 
field. To top it all. the telephone at the air- 
poit^^as been disconnected more than 
six months ago following a controversy 
between'the stale aviation department 
and the NAA over payment of bills. No 
wonder, airport staff grope in the dark 
when a flight is cancelled or delayed. 

But despite the Union civil aviation 
ministry's reluctance to sanction the pro¬ 
ject, the Mizoram government has gone 
ahead and acquired land for the airport at 
Lengpui. What has perhaps given the 
state bosses hope is that Union minister 
of state for home, M.M Jacob, and the 
AICC(I) general secretary in charge of 
the north-eastern slates, Sushil Kumar 
Shindc, declared their support for the 
project during their whistle-stop tour of 


LOCKING HORNS 


The Mizoram government 
has proposed the 
construction of a modern 
airfield at Lengpui, about 40 
km from Aizawl. Its argument 
is that the prasent airstrip at 
Turial is ill•equlpped and not 
capable of handling large 
aircraft 

The Union civil aviation 
ministry has turned down the 
project, and has instead, 
offered a Pawan Hans 
chopper service to the state 

Chief minister Laithanhawla 
is now trying to garner 
support in New Oeihi for the 
project 


Mizoram in the first week of October. 
"The demand is genuine and quite reaso¬ 
nable," they remarked. 

However, a lot depends on the Union 
civil aviation ministry. It remains to be 
seen whether chief minister Lalthanhaw- 
la can convince New Delhi of the need 
for a modern airfield in remote 
Mizoram. • 

ProtmntoPaul/Mmwl 


■ RUUNG BY DEFAULT 

Mulayam Singh’s 
Yadav’s SamaJ- 
wadi Party Is now a 
constituent of the 
ruiing Left Front 
government in 
West Bengal. Sur¬ 
prised? But this is 
how it happened. 

Recently, the 
West Bengal Hsher- 
ies minister, 

Kiranmoy Nanda, deserted 
the West Bengal Socialist Party, a par¬ 
tner of the ruling coalition, and joined 
Yadav’s new political outfit along 
with his followers. 

The presence ofSamuJwadi Party 
in a leftist grouping seems strange, 
but chief minister Jyoti Basu is keep¬ 
ing quiet about the whole issue. 

■ AMICABLE SOLUTION 

"Let the temple be built, the mosque 
remain and the law be accepted by 
all"—six women's organisations 
have launched a joint movement with 
this slogan to resolve the Ayodhya 
tangle. 

Their demand is that the safety of 
the disputed Ayodhya structure be 
ensured and a Ram temple be con¬ 
structed alongside. 

■ DISCONTENT IN THE TEMPLE 


Devadasis _ 

Devadasis, or temple dancers, in 
Maharashtra are disappointed with 
the government’s lethargy in imple¬ 
menting the Awade Commis-sion’s 
recommendations for their welfare. 

Recently, hundreds of Devadasis 
staged a demonstration in Sangli 
demanding a monthly pension of Rs 
500 and reservation of jobs and seats 
in educational istitutions for their 
children. They have also formed an 
organisation to press for their rights. 
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NEWS 


Mentity crisis 


An Election Commission directive rakes up the 
contentious foreign nationals issue 


xhe contentious fore¬ 
ign nationals problem 
IS once again ihrealen- 
— ing to become a bum- 
ing issue in Assam. 

And this lime, it’s the 
HHBRSS Blection Commission 
ASSAM (to that has raked up 
the matter by direct¬ 
ing the Assam government to identify 

Assembly constituencies where "there 
is a substantial presence of foreign 

nationals". 

In a letter to the Assam chief secreta¬ 
ry, deputy election commisioner M.A. 
Vishwanathan even outlined the proce¬ 
dure to be adopted while revising the sta¬ 
te’s electoral rolls This, along with the 
subsequent allegations by the Opposi¬ 
tion parties that the state government 
had failed to abide by the EC’s directive 


has brought the question of aliens in 
Assam back into the limeligl|bi<And 
there is always the possibility of the 
issue taking on a communal dimension. 
Remember the Nellie massacre? 

The EC obviously wants to evolve a 
fool-proof method. Its guidelines say 
that "identification of the foreigner- 
infested constituencies" should be fol¬ 
lowed by a house-to house enumeration 
(in the identified area) and the list sub¬ 
mitted to the respective district 
magistrates. 

The district magistrates will then gel 
the names verified through the police or 
intelligence agencies to ascertain the 
citi/eriship ol the persons Alter this, a 
draft of the electoral rolls is to he 
published 

This procedure is the bone ol conten¬ 
tion At an all-party meeting held on 22 



THE BURNING EKSHTIES: AASU^s 
campaign against foreign nationals 

September, the state government had 
agreed to follow the guidelines. But the 
Opposition maintains that the Hiteswar 
Saikia regime has violated the EC direc¬ 
tive by deliberately not circulating the 
guidelines to the district magistrates. 


Slow ileat h 

Trams may soon vanish 
from the roads of 
Calcutta 

O ne more relic of the raj will soon 
disappear from Calcutta. Failing 
to keep pace with the speed and tech¬ 
nological development of modem 
day transportation/ the Calcutta 
Tramways Company (CTC)has deci¬ 
ded to phase out the slow-moving 
trams from the streets of the metropo- 
li.s. In fact, the process has already 
; begun with the CTC authorities intro¬ 
ducing a parallel city bus service 
from this month in a bid to replace 
the 108-year-old tramways. 

Perhaps, Jyoti Basu's Left Front 
regime didn’t haVe a choice in the 
matter. The CTC, which is a state 
government undertaking, was mak¬ 
ing huge loses every month. Even the 
government subsidy of Rs 18 crorc 
annually was not enough to keep the 
trams on the tracks. This is primarily 
because the overhead costs are alar¬ 
mingly high. The tramways employ 


around 7,800 personnel and salary 
expenses alone come to Rs 220 lakh 
per month. Add to that another Rs 
125 lakh spent every now and then 
towards maintaining the trams and 
the track. Now, contrast this with the 
revenue of Rs 90 lakh generated by 
the CTC every month and the scena¬ 
rio is indeed dismal. 

There are other factors, too, that 
have made the tramways an unecono¬ 
mical propositjon. Trams today are 
very expensive, costing upwards of 
Rs 60 lakh per car. Moreover, most 


of the existing vehicles are of the vin¬ 
tage variety imported from abroad. 
Thus, the maintenance costs are pret¬ 
ty steep since spares have to be pur¬ 
chased from countries like Britain, 
Japan and Germany. 

Bui most important is the feeling 
among a section of transport plan¬ 
ners that being extremely slow- 
moving, trams are at the root of the 
traffic chaos in Calcutta. Opines 
Kalyan Bhadra, president of the Fede¬ 
ration of Road Transport Operation, 
"Half the traffic problems in the city 


The process of 
phasing out of trams 
has already Impan 
wKbtheCTC 
aiithorttias 
introducing a parallel 
city bus service 
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AT THE CENTRE OF THE STORM: 

chief minister Saikia 


wSays Asom Gana Parishad (AGP) pre¬ 
sident Parag Chaliha: "Hiteswar Saikia 
is today functioning as if he is the repre- 
isentative of the foreign nationals, not the 
chief minister of Assam His role in the 
on-going revision of rolls has been enti- 


will be solved if these trams are 
removed from the roads." 

Expectedly, the news that trams 
will soon vanish from Calcutta was 
greeted with howls of protests from a 
large section of the city's population; 
the elderly in particular who still che¬ 
rish nostalgic memories of the tram¬ 
ways. And those opposing the stale 
government's moves do have a 
strong .ca.se. Their argument is that 
since trams run on electricity, pollu¬ 
tion is minimum. And this is the rea¬ 
son why the rest of the world is plann¬ 
ing to revive tram services as an eco¬ 
logically safe mode of transportation. 

Barin Basu, managing director of 
the CTC, however, secs no logic 
behind such a debate at this juncture 
since, according to him, "the govern¬ 
ment has no plans to shut down the 
tramways". He adds, "All we are 
doing is to make the services econo¬ 
mical by expanding. There is a sur¬ 
plus staff in the organisation and we 
arc trying to find productive work for 
them by running buses." 

But Cakuttans are not assured. 
The trams are one colonial burden 
that they love to bear. ♦ 

ArtmkumBmkm/CBfeutt0 
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rely anti-Assam." 

On the other hand, the Muslim MLAs 
and ministers of the present government 
have formed a body called the Assam 
Pradesh Quami Tanzeem (APQT). 
Their fear is that under the pretext of 
detecting Bangladeshi nationals, a large 
number of Muslims may be declared 
"foreigners". In a statement, the APQT 
has resolved to safeguard the interests of 
Assam’s minorities. 

The latest controversy has given the 
Opposition and the All Assam Students 
Union (AASU), which spearheaded the 
anti-foreigners agitation in the late 
Seventies and the early Eighties, a fresh 
issue with which to embarrass the Con- 
gress(I) government in Assam. 

Hiteswar Saikia, the man at the centre 
of the storm, is however least perturbed. 


GATHERING STORM 



An£C notice asking 
the govornment to 

identify loreign nationals” in 
the state and prepare fresh 
electoral rolls has sparked 
off a controversy 

Muslim ministers and MLAs 
of the ruling party have 
criticised the EC directive 
fearing that many minorities 
may be declared 
"foreigners" 

The political battles 
nothwithstanding, it’s a fact 
that there are at least four 
million Bangladeshis In 
Assam today 


Demi sure that despite their anxiety, the 
Muslim ministers and MLAs of his 
party arc unlikely to revolt, the chief 
minister has instead gone on the offen¬ 
sive against the AA.SU. He remarked at 
a press conference recently: "Like an 
alcoholic needing liquor, the AASU 
needs some agitation or the other to sus¬ 
tain Itself." 

But it would be foolish to view the pro¬ 
blem of foreign nationals from the nar¬ 
row angle of political battles. The claims 
and counter-claims notwithstanding, 
the fact remains that there are at least 
four million Bangladeshis in Assam 
today. • 

IHthi A. Qekhal0/Quw»lmtl 


■ OVERGROUND, UNDERGROUND 

Two underground 
outfits in Manipur 
have claimed that 
they received finan¬ 
cial aid from chief 
minister R.K. 

Dorendra Singh 
and the state fiium* 
cc minister, C. 

Doungel. 

Singh has, R.K, Dorendra 

however, denied singh 

the allegation, clai- -—- 

ming that the story was 
"concocted without even the slightest 
trace of truth". \ spokesman of the 
Manipur government said that the 
state intelligence department would 
Investigate the matter and Identify the 
people behind the "maliciou.s 
campaign". 



■ DRUGGED! 

Residents of DelhPs Vasant Kunj 
area beware! In order to check the ris¬ 
ing incidence of malaria in the region, 
the .Municipal Corporation of Delhi 
(MCD) is distributing a drug called 
Primaquin, which has been proved to 
contain a toxic agent harmful for 
human beings. 

Of course, Primaquin can he admi¬ 
nistered to patients, but only after doc¬ 
tors have carried out a mandatory . 
blood test. Nothing of this sort is being 
done in Vasant Kunj, where the MCD 
authorities are distributing the drug 
at random. 



Sudarshan Dheer 


■ LOGO WAR! 

Stealing logos and 
punchlines are 
common enough in 
the advertising 
world. But when 
the world-famous 
corporate graphic 
designer, Sudar¬ 
shan Dheer, saw 
his logo for the Indi¬ 
an banks being used by the South Afri¬ 
can National Olympic Committee, he 
decided not to take it lying down. 

Dheer lodged a strong protest with 
the South African authorities, who 
were quick to admit that it was indeed 
an instance of plagiarism. They prom¬ 
ptly withdrew the logo, but insisted 
that no claim for damages would be 
entertained. 
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"THE INDIAN PEOPLE ARE WITH US”: Soe Myint (left) and Nyi Nyi Lwin 


Uncaring host 


Burmese Opposition activists in India resent the 
Centre’s attitude towards them 


Burmese emigre 
Opposition groups in 
India are worried over 
the Union govern¬ 
ment’s "veering" atti¬ 
tude towards the 
movement tor the 
restoration of 

democracy in Burma. 
Activists of the Burma Students League 
(BSL)» who were recently in Bhopal to 
lobby for support among the members 
of the Permanent People’s Tribunal on 
I Industrial and Environmental Hazards 
1 and Human Rights, made no secret of 
their displeasure with the Government 
of India. 

The BSL delegation to Bhopal com¬ 
prised its president, Nyi Nyi Lwin, and 
‘Soe Myint, who had, in 19%, hijacked a’ 
Rangoon-bound plane to Calcutta to 
focus international attention on the Bur¬ 
mese movement for democracy. They 
said that while the Indian government 
had been stressing that it stoexi by the 
democratic Opposition in the neighbour¬ 
ing country, it had of late been rubbing 
shoulders with the military junta. 

In fact, a high-level official delega¬ 
tion of the Burmese military govern¬ 
ment— the State Law and Order Resto- 

1 


ration Council (SLORC) — made a visit 
to New Delhi recently. The delegation, 
led by U Aye, the director genera! (politi¬ 
cal) in the Burmese ministry of foreign 
affairs, was the first of its kind to visit 
India since the 1988 uprising in Burma. 

Although India reiterated the demand 


COLD-SHOULDERED 


Than Than Nu, daughter of 
the former Burmese 
President U Nu, has been 
debarred from broadcasting 
her political commentaries in 
the Burmese language 
programme on All India 
Radio 

Two Burmese Opposition 
MPs are being harassed by 
the Indian police on the plea 
that they had been staying 
illegally in the country and 
carrying out underground 
activities 


for handing over power to the democrati¬ 
cally elected National League for 
Democracy (NLD) and the release of its 
leader and Nobel Peace Prize winner 
Aung San Suu Kyi, it al.so pledged coo¬ 
peration to resolve issues such as border 
disputes and drug-trafficking. The 
Opposition activists, however, feared 
that India, in order to get its own north¬ 
eastern rebels repatriated from Burma, 
might yield to the pressure from the 
SLORC to send back the 3(X)-odd Bur¬ 
mese dissidents living here. 

They cited the instance of ThanThan 
Nu, the daughter of former Burmese 
President U Nu, being debarred from 
broadcasting her political commentaries 
in the daily 9()-minute Burmese langua¬ 
ge programme on All India Radio 
These commentaries, reflecting pro- 
democracy views, had become increa¬ 
singly popular with the audience across 
the border. The SLORC had even threa¬ 
tened to close down the Indian embassy 
in Rangoon if the broadcasts were not 
stopped. The Indian authorities, at last, 
complied. 

The activists further slated that two 
NLD MPs were being "hunted" by the 
Indian police on the plea that they had 
been staying illegally in the country and 
carrying out underground activities. The 
MPs, U Hla Oo and Tint Swe, however, 
have managed to give the intelligence 
men the slip IJ Hla Oo — labour mini¬ 
ster in the Thailand-ba.sed National 
Coalition Government of the Union of 
Burma (NCGUB) — suddenly surfaced 
in New Delhi, in late August, to address 
a seminar on the movement for 
democracy in Burma. 

The NCGUB, a govcrnment-in-exile 
formed by the Opposition under the pre¬ 
miership of Sein Win, a cousin of Aung 
San Suu Kyi, has not bcearecognised by 
India — a fact resented by the BSL acti¬ 
vists. They also resented the absence of 
any opposition on India’s part to the read¬ 
mission of the SLORC to the Non- 
aligned Movement (NAM) at its recent 
summit in Jakarta. 

In spite of the Indian government’s 
lukewarm attitude towards the rebels, 
they were getting the support of the 
people, said Nyi Nyi Lwin and Soe 
Myint. They have already set,up a lia.son 
office in New Delhi and plan to extend 
their network in major cities including 
Bombay, Calcutta, Bhopal 4ind Madras. 
They have also been lobbying with the 
Indian MPs in order to get the govern¬ 
ment’s favour. • 

Nllmttfmn Duttm/Bhopm! 
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He's a winner. 

Ho. not always 


He commands. 
He rebels. 


He's unchanging. 
He's impulsive. 


Demanding. 

Daring. 

Discreet. 


A devil. 
A dilemma. 

A dream. 



F 0 r 




The way 
iO^il Dev is 
being batted around, he 
must feel more like a ball 
than a senior cricketer. 

First off, India’s team 
manager for the 
Zimbabwe-South Africa 
tour, Ajit Wadekar, play¬ 
ed a prank on him. Said 
Wadekar, "When we 
were about to check out 
from the hotel in Bombay, 
I spotted Kapil in the 
lobby, sporting the Indian 
blazer in preparation for 
his flight out. I told him 
jokingly that the team was 
to be attired in the tour 
suit." 

Promptly, Kapil was 






Kapil Dev: ball, 
not bowler 


out of his Mazer and into 
his tour suit—and the 
butt of all the humour of 
his blazer-clad teammates. 

And as if being die odd 
one out wasn’t embarrass¬ 
ing enough, Kapil was 
then singled out for some 
chasdsement, in a more 
serious vein, from 
Wadekar, who wasn’t in a 
prankish mood any more. 
Kapil had insisted on tra¬ 
velling first class where 
the business class is all 
that the Board allows. He 
was ready to pay. 

Nothing doing, said 
manager Wadekar, and 
Kapil had to accede. 

So much for team spirit! 



Art OVER MATTER 


aaryljn»y«raiMl 

AnuKoltoor: 


The face in the crowd 


Indian 
rockers have 
grasped the formula of the 
successful music video 
scene: just get a famous 
name to jive along to the 
tune you’re trying to sell 
in the first place. (Baba 
Sehgal did that with 
Pooja Bedi, remember?) 

Now. Gary Lawyer 
hopes that the model with 
the virginal jboks, Anu 
Kottoor.w^ give his 
video album Other Side 


Of Dawn all the watchabi- 
lity it needs when it is bea¬ 
med on MTV. 

Kottoor appears on the 
Night's On Fire number. 
Says Lawyer, "1 had been 
looking for a fresh face to 
make this particular video 
for a long time. Then, in 
December 1991,1 saw 
Anu at the Hyderabad air¬ 
port, along with a huge 
crowd of other models. 
But she stood out, and that 
caught my eye." 


Theerstwhi- 
le mahara¬ 
jah of Baroda, Ranjit- 
singh Gaekwad, isn’t a 
man to let anything get 
him down. Not the trounc¬ 
ing in the last Lok Sabha 
elections, nor the major 
court battle with his. bro¬ 
ther Sangramsingh. 

And when things get 
really bad, he takes Julie 
Andrews’ advice and— 
simply remembering his 
favourite things—he 
sings. That, too, as an ace 
vocalist in the Gwalior 



Kiraia gharana. 

And when the music 
dies, he paints, kind of. 
He has even held an exhi¬ 
bition, in Bangalore, at 
the Karnataka Chitrakala 
Parishath. There, an art 
critic gave the opinion 
that the maharajah’s 
works "suggested surface 
lacking in mystery". 
We’re not sure Gaekwad 
understands that any bet¬ 
ter than we do, but he’s 
carrying gamely on. 

He knows how these 
critics are. 
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Take TWO 


Fact: per¬ 
severance 
pays. But with yet anotbn^ 
version olViswamitru^ 
isn’t N.T. Rama Rao car¬ 
rying diat too far? 

Viswamitra H will be in 
Hindi. No doubt, NTR 
thinks that it was only the 
language, Telugu, which 
stood in the way of the for¬ 
mer film becoming a spec¬ 
tacular hit. Now, with 
what he believes will be 
an assuredly wider vie- 
wership,NTRisall 
boundless enthusiasm. 

But what excuse will he 
give this time, when the 
film flops? 


■ >■ 


* ri' 




N.T. Rmiw Rae: ir atflnt 
you doii*t micosmI 

We suggest that he 
point an accusing finger 
at the cast—which is not 
spotting names such as 
Meenakshi Sheshadri. It 
is the likes of Archana 
Joglekar and Aran Govil 
who will star in the new 
film, which focusses this 
time on the dalliances of 
Shakuntala and Dushyan- 
ta, rather than an aging 
Viswamitra. 







Sorry, they dont live 

HEREANYMORE 


Film actres¬ 
ses will take 
drama to the masses, 
instead of leaving it on 
screen, where it belongs. 
Shabana Azmi even 
extends it to her real-life 
role of social activist, this 
time in Bhopal’s Jayapra- 
kashNagar. 

As the one and only gla- 
mlorous member of an 
advisory committee of the 
international Permanent 
People’s Tribunal (PPT), 
Shabana was trying to get 
a taste of Bhop^’s gas vic¬ 
tims’ plight first-hand. 

Only, she had got the 
addr^s wrong. All good¬ 
will and concern, she visit¬ 
ed a flat which housed. 


not the gas victims, but 
some tenants who had 
moved in after the leak. 
It’s another matter that the 
victims themselves, 
drawn by her astral 
appeal, trooped out of 
their homes to see the star 
at close range. 

That over, the committ¬ 
ed citizen immersed her¬ 
self in a large pile of docu¬ 
ments relating to the vic¬ 
tims’ testimonies, not 
even allowing herself the 
luxury of a tea-break. 

All of which proved 
too much for her. Shabana 
went down with indiges¬ 
tion and couldn’t attend 
the public hearing the 
next day. 


Dada 

GOES DIDI 

ffiB||H[| Thoewas 
HHHHH only one 
thing missing in the rous¬ 
ing reception accorded to 
Algerian singer Khaled in 
Bombay recently: tha sin- 
ceiest form of flattery. 
Giving it to him now is 
Bappi Lahiri, the musical 
panm who has made an 
entire career out of 
imitation. 

The man’s unput- 
downable. Far from bdng 
threatened by MTV’s dai¬ 
ly lavish servings of origi¬ 
nal hits to music lovers in 
the country, he turns them 
into an advantage. 



Khaled's record-breaking 
Didi, therefore, becomes 
Lahiri’s Rajaji Rajaji. 

He isn’t the only one to 
I lift the tune. Jumping on 
to the Bappi bandwagon 
are other ‘composers’; 
music directors Nadeem- 
Shravan and Dilip and 
SameerSen. • 

















gates of the girts’ college 
swing open at S.30 pm. Hordes 
of M^y-lipsticked teena¬ 
gers spill out, dressed in the 
regulation jeans and T-shirt. 
chattering excitedly. But one of the stu¬ 
dents sta^ out among the crowd. Her 
jeans are the tightest, and her T-shirt 
ends well above her navel. Accompani¬ 
ed by her ftierids, rtie saunters up to her 
waiting car. aU set to whizz off to tea at 
the local pastry-shop. 

But whit. Who are those louts hang¬ 
ing around hi the badcground? Perched 
on dieir iiiiiilres. they watch as the car 
starts and'ttien rev their bflceis to follow 


CAUTION: 

MENATLAROE 


With incidents of 
eve-teasing on the rise, 
women begin to feel 
increasingly threatened 


the young women. Along a lonely 
stretch of road, they force the car to a 
stop, driving all around it. while the girls 
rain ineffectual abuse at theriL 
Those of you who have seen Phod 
Aiir A:rmre, m even 014 will be tamlinr 
with sudh scenes. Bitti iiihettesinlfliitf i 


movies, sudi episodes are just excuses 
for that much-loved song-and-dance 
sequence, after which the hero and heroi¬ 
ne durifidly fall in love and sing yet 
more songs, in real life things are very 
different 

As most women will attest, the last 
thing you do is fall in love with the man 
who ^s you ‘sweetheart’ or ‘beauty’ 
on fhe streets, make^obscene sugges¬ 
tions and then very nearly molests you. 
Sudi attentions, far from being flatte¬ 
ring, are downri^t frightening. And 
thm can be nodiing more humiliating 
than being ‘leased’ on the streets, in full 
view pM^ none Of whom will 







come to your help, bdng bx> busy dunk* 
ing that you onist have invited trouble in 
some manner. 

Shtmta Chakravarty, a young staff 
reporter of The Economic Times in Cal¬ 
cutta, discovered this the hard way. Wal- 
^king to her office one evening, she sud¬ 
denly realised that she was being follow¬ 
ed by a group of young men, who kept 
making obst^ remarks. She decid^ 
to ignore them, and kept walking on 
when one of them biush^ past her and 
hit her on the side with his fist. She turn¬ 
ed around and shouted at him. Soon, a 
heated exchange was taking place and a 
crowd had gathered around them. 

One passer-by was brave enough to 
challenge the eve-teasers, but the young 
men proceeded to beat him. Horrified by 
this turn of events, Chakravarty asked 
other people to help. But all of them 
stood by indifferently, and some even 
asked her to forget about the incident 
and go her way. 

Shoma crossed over to the other side 
of the road. The young men kept follow¬ 
ing her, shouting obscenities. A little 
further away. Chakravarty spotted a traf¬ 
fic policeman and breathed a sigh of 
relief. Here was help at last. She walked 
up to the cop, related the incident and 
pointed out the offenders. The police¬ 
man heard her out, looked at the goons, 
shrugged and said that the matter didn’t 
come under his jurisdiction, and sorry, 
there’s nothing that he could do. 

"Then whom do I go to for help," she 
asked. The policeman looked away. 

Chakravarty reached office, related 
the incident to her colleagues, and was 
taken by them to the Taltala police sta- 
' tion to lodge an FIR. But, the offenders 
were never nabbed, and Shoma is still 
harassed by anonymous calls. 

Such incidents have become all too 
common these days. And, for the most 
part, most people don’t even react when 
they hear yet another story about how 
some woman was hassled by men who 
derived some inexplicable pleasure from 
humiliating her. It’s just an‘occupatio¬ 
nal hazard', the argument goes, and if 
youcan’thandle it, well then, tough luck. 

YOU’RE NOTSAFE ANYWHERE 

Call it eve-teasing or the more 
politically-conrect sexual harassment, 
the phenomenon exists eveiywhere. 
You can be propositioned if you’re work¬ 
ing in your offfee late at night with a 
m^e colleague. You could be groped as 
you watch a matinee show at,£e neigh¬ 


bourhood cinema hall. And you could 
have men misbehaving on the bus, as 
you make your way back home after 
liking up your children. 

In Delhi, DTC buses have acquired a 
reputation of being havens for eve-* 
teasers, and you board at your own risk. 
Savita, 23, (last name witheld on 
request) has b^ travelling by bus to her 
office, and has some harrowing tales to 
relate. One morning, she relates, she got 
into a crowded bus and felt a ha^ brush 
past her breast as she made her way in. 

"I ignored it," she says. "I was wear¬ 
ing a loose shirt and trousers, and a little 
later I felt a hand inside my shirt. I tried 
to force it out, and then moved on from 
there. But this man followed me. Next 


In Delhi, DTC buses have 
acquired a reputation of 
being havens for eve-teasers, 
and you board them at your 
own risk. Women who have 
suffered indignities at the 
hands of male passengers 
have found that protesting 
brings no help firom the 
crowd 


his hand was on my back, and he had 
unhoedeed liiy bra and wai feeUng toy 
breasts. I was in tears by then, and start- 
ed screaming at the man. 1 tidd everyone 
what was happening but no one said 
anything." 

Except one man, who asked her to 
move next to him. He kept telling Savita 
that men were generally indecrat and 
then wanted to know in detail what the 
other man had done. Before long, even 
his hands had started roving, and when 
Savita objected, he said he was only try¬ 
ing to protect her from the other man. 

It wasn’t long before Savita’s patien¬ 
ce snapped, and she shouted at die con¬ 
ductor to tidce the bus to a police station. 
At this, all the other passengers objected 


and some even suggested that Savita 
dress decently if she didn’t want to be 
harassed in this manner. A tearful Savita 
got off the bus. 

But the most-frequented areas, as far 
as eve-teasers are concerned, are 
women’s colleges and hostels. A large 
number of cars and mobikes are paik^ 
outside the gates of every such building 
in every city, and the men who own 
them amuse ^mselves at the expense 
of the girls. 

And the harassment doesn't stop at 
shouting obscenities weven trying to ini¬ 
tiate conversations. Says a college stu-, 
dent in Delhi: "There is this middle- 4 ^ 
man who comes and parks his red M^- 
ti near the bus stop in the University area 
every gftemoon when it is time for the 
specials to leave. The moment he sees a 
woman looting his way, he flashes. 



IMB 


IB 



Now, we just turn our faces away when¬ 
ever we see the red Maruti.” 

Have they ever thought of reporting 
this to the police? 

"What is the point?” comes the reply. 
"What guarantee do we have that the 
man is not going to do it again? And 
then, it would be so embarrassing explai¬ 
ning to the police exactly what he does.” 

WHERE DO YOU 00 FOR HELP? 

Most women, when confronted by eve- 
teasers, decide that it is best to ignore the 
provocation and go their own way. Amu 
Abraham, a member of Women's Cen¬ 
tre, a welfare organisation in Bombay, 
believes that this is, in most circumstan¬ 
ces, the most sensible course of action to 
adopt. "If a woman can express her rage 
and militancy," she says, "then by all 
means she should go ahead and do so. 
But if she feels that there could be some 
danger to her security then it is better to 
clear out of the way or take evasive 
action." 

For the most part, women are loath to 
report such incidents to the police, either 
because they fear retaliation from the 
gexms who have been harassing them, or 
for fear that it would be thought that they 
had invited trouble. Hence, it is left to 
the police to pick up such offenders on 
their own initiative. Bombay’s crime 
branch, for instance, has set up a special 
cell to monitor cases of eve-teasing, and 
the men and women who comprise it 
scour the city looking for offenders. In 


most cases of eve-teasing, the men are 
charged under Section 110 of the Bom¬ 
bay Police Act which does not attract 
any sentence. They are usually let off 
with a fine of Rs 100-200. In cases of 
molestation or assault, however. Sec¬ 
tion 354 of the Indian Penal Code comes 
into play, which could mean imprison¬ 
ment up to two years and a fine. 

Bangalore’s commissioner of police, 
P. Chandulal, has also made provisions 
to deal with the menace of eve-teasing. 
His men periodically do the rounds of 
the city's womens* colleges and round 
up the men who hang around harassing 
the students. And prompt action is taken 
against the offenders to ensure that they 
don't do the same thing again. 

"My suggestion to the girls," says 
commissioner Chandulal, "is to be bold 
and thrash the guys on the spot. Use your 
chappals, bags or whatever you have 
and l^at them up. Girls should not be sca¬ 
red of hitting these guys." 

Sometimes going to the police helps 
better. When Sujata (last name witheld 
on request) and a group of her friends 
were harassed by a car-load of men in 
the Defence Colony area of New Delhi 
one afternoon, she headed straight to the 
police van to give the number of the car. 
The boys were caught and taken to the 
police station. "1 was asked to give a writ¬ 
ten complaint," says Sujata, "and I did. 
The policemen asked me if 1 wanted to 
pursue the matter or if I wanted an apolo¬ 
gy. I’d have been okay with an apo¬ 
logy, but the ACP was very keen to 


I A PRIMER ■ How ilcii! w'irh ovr-icasin:^ 


Ignore the provocation 


This is the best course of action 
to adopt when you are accosted 
on a lonahratratehALCDad In the 



you are deaf. Drunks should be 
dealt with in a similar manner. 

Get aggressive 


Police officials and 
psychologists agree that 
aggression is the best 
deterrent. If you act scared, you 
are likely to invite attack. If. on 


dead ofinightrif someone does 
call you ‘sweetheart’ in tfteee 
clrcupistances, the most 
sensiile thing to do is pretend 




the other hand, you shout back 
at the eve-teaser, he may well 
leave you alone. But don’t get 
physical unless you are sure of 
your strength. 

Call for help 


If you attract the attention of 
passers-by and create a scene 
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WhenAnanya 
Chatterjee 
interviewed men 
fora film on 
eve-teasing, she 
discovered that 
nearly all of them 
felt that women in 
someway 
asked for it 


punish the boys. I believe they were put 
in the lock-up for one nighL” 

But few women would follow Suja- 
ta’s lead. Admits* Yamini Hazarika, 
DCP of the Crime Against Women cell, 
in Delhi. "Only a very small percentage 
of the actual eve-teasing or harassment 
cases actually reach us. The figures are 
high (up to 1,520 till August this year 
from 2,372 last year) not because wom¬ 
en have started coming to us on their 
own, but because we have special eve- 
teasing squads in buses who are nabbing 
these people and writing complaints 
there and then." 

Few women are, however, aware that 
they can register a case against a man if 
he makes an obscene suggestion or 
gesture, or even if he sings a Hindi film 
song to her (Section 294 and 354 of the 
IPC). And, in their ignorance, they pre¬ 
fer to grit their teeth and bear the humili¬ 
ation, rather than make an issue of it. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC 


Ananya Chatterjee, a joumalist- 
cum-movie maker, is currently research¬ 
ing a documentaiy film on the increas¬ 
ing incidence of eve-teasing in Calcutta, 
titled, rather aptly, A Non-CognisabU 
Offence. In order to collect material for 
her film, Chatterjee interviewed around 
200 women and SO men through ques¬ 
tionnaires and came up with some inter¬ 
esting information. 

One of the questions put to the 50 men 
was: When a woman is harassed/molest- 


most eve-teasers, especially if 
they are middle-class, 
ostensibly respectable men, 
are liable to flee the scene in 
embarrassment. This technique 
may not, however, work on the 
more hardened lot. 

Approach the police 



This is difficult to do, usually, for 
eve-teasers don’t wait around 
obligingly while you try and find 
a policeman. But if you are 
being harassed by the same 
group of men around the same 
area day after day, you would be 
best advised to lodge an FIR at 
the local police station. 

Learn self-defence 
techniques 

These days, more and more 
women are taking recourse to 
self-defence methods, queuing 
up for classes in karate, judo 
and taekwondo. More 
enterprising ones even carry 
little penknives around as a 
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FOCUS 




In Calcutta, ^e-tiasers don 7 have it so easy. A 
first-person account 


I ’ve always felt safe and ctynfott^ 
ble in, Calcutta. The Boigali’s res¬ 
pect for womenfolk is well-known, 
and this left me free to go wherever 
and whenever I pleased. 

Over the years, however, I have 
observed a gradual increase in the 
incidents of eve-teasing in the city. 
Often, as I walked on' the roads,| 
heard obscene comments being tar¬ 
geted at me, men often shoved and 
pushed unnecessarily in buses, and 
sometimes I was even followed 
home. But, on Cveiy such occasion, 
passers-by have never failed to come 
to my help. 

On one such occasion, when two 
men in a blue Maruti were following 
me, 1 boarded the nearest bus, and 
asked two men on it for help. They 
didn't let me down: three of them got' 
down with me (a good way befttre 
their actual destination) and advMC- 
ed towards my tonmentors, who 
immediately spixl away. My new 
companions then gallantly escorted 
me home. 

That was when I was an easily- 
scared college girl. Now, that I was i 
working as a journalist said often 
returning home alone late at night, 1 
thought I was better able to h^idle 
such incidents. But as it uuned out, 1 
still needed die help^ the cidzeniy. 

A few weeks ago, I was wahdiig 
back home with a male ftiend, after 
an early dinner at a neiuby restuirant. 
As we were walking along a deserted 
stretch, a car suddenly swerved and 
stqjped a few paces away fhmi us. 
As wc strolled on, it started dicling 
us as we walked. On one occasitm, 
the car almost ran over my foot as my 
escort pulled me sharply to the side. ’ 
There were four men, shanking 
obscenities in English. qrpear- 
ed quite drunk. As we quicken^ our 
pace to re^h the busy crossing near¬ 
by, they (hove dong, shouting abuse 

cd on the streets do you think she is res¬ 
ponsible for it? There were three possi¬ 
ble responses — yes, no. maybe. Of the 
50 respondents, 47 chose maybe as their 
answer; this, despite the fact that the 


all the while. On readdng the dowd- 
ed thoroughfare, we stpod at the bus- 
stop, waiting for diein to go away: 
HowevN, the car stopped ahead of 
us, and two of them came and stood 
behind me. They were both around 
six feet tall, arid dressed in the 
archetypal yuppie style. As the way 
home was another lonely sbelch, I 
decided to seek help from the kxial 
boys. 

They challenged the two accused, 
who, of course, denied toe whole qri- 
sode. But the locals wero having 
none of that. The offenders were 






Faced wtth an 
indMfnmt,at 
times hostile, 
pidrik, there’s 
iittielhata 
harassed 
womancantib 


Up and 40^ a 
gatbaM. They wcie gl^ 
iug didir lives with wooden 
plaritSe Mineis and whatever dse 
the ciowd could lay its hands onu 
Finahy their hair was cut and after a 
wamingnot to itpeat this bduivjoin’, 
they wane allowed 10 go. 

Wofidd |he denizens of any other 
city get so indignant on behi^ of a 
persecuted wdman? If thsy did, wdr 
dents of eve-teasing would leeofd a 
rapid dedtne. 


men polled were educated, up-maricet 
executives, journalists, businessmen 
and the like. 

Clearly, even today, if a woman 
attracts any kind of unsavoury attention, 


the general reaction is to blame her for it. 

Anuradha Sen would voi\L*h for that. 
She was shopping at Gariahat, a market 
area of Calcuna, with a friend when she 
noticed a man sitting in front of one of 
the shops, nudging his companion and 
pointing in her direction. Paying no 
heed, the two women walked on Just as 
they passed the (wo men, the one who 
was standing turned around, pretended 
he had stumbled, fell over and kissed her 
on the neck. A furious Anuradha turned 
around and slapped him. 

Almost instantly, the other shopkee¬ 
pers gathered around and began abusing 
her for hitting the man. She tried to 
explain that she was the wronged party, 
but they weren’t willing to listen. They 
demanded an apology and told her that if 
it had been Bihar she would have been , 
stripped for daring to strike a man. 

^n refused to apologise, but had to j 
capitulate when they threatened that as j 



she had struck their friend, they would 
start on her's. A thoroughly humiliated 
Anuradha had to fold her hands in apolo¬ 
gy to the man who had brazenly insulted 
h^ a few minutes ago. But what hurt 
Sen most wjas that not one person came 
forward from the crowd that had gathe¬ 
red, to help her. 

Faced with an indifferent — and at 
times hostile — public, what docs a 
harassed woUian do? She has four 
options: to ignore the provocation; get 
aggressive; get the police; or sign up at | 
the local karate class. Of all four, the last I 
seems guaranteed to get the best 
results. • 
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SIR SYO AHMED KHAN: He bdieved that as a conquerad iMople 1 
had no risht to rapiesentative govenNiieiit 


The strained and not- 
so-sublime ideas of Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan 

We bring you the second part of ARIJN 
SHOURIE’S essay on Syed Ahmed 
Khan extracted from his forthcoming 
honk Indian Controversies. In the first 
part of the extract, which appeared in 
the previous issue of Sunday, *Shourie 
had arf^ued that Sir Syed, although eulo- 
giscd as a social reformer, had, in fact, 
provided the ideolojiiical basis forJimuh 
h\ two^nation theory that led to the Par¬ 
tition. Hindus and Muslims were "eter¬ 
nally different ", Sir Syed had held, and 
had advised Ins community to stay clear 
of a hurgeoniny* political movement for 
independence. In' this part, Shourie 
focuses on the strong anti-Hindu and 
pro-British sentiments of the former 
leader. 


Elections arc to be 
opposed^ he (Sir 
Syed) says, not only 
because Hindus out¬ 
number Muslims, but 
also because Muslims 
are not equal to the 
Hindus m that they arc 
not fit enough for attai¬ 



ning such posts through elections, nor 
are Muslims likely to take lime off from 
their businesses etc. to attend to the work: 


"The second demand of the National 
Congress is that the people should elect 
a section of the viceroy's council. 

"Now, let us suppose the viceroy's 
council is made in this manner. And let 
us suppose first of all that we have 
universal suffrage, as in America, and 
that everybody, chamars and all, have 
votes. And first suppose that all the 
Mohammedan electors vote for a 
Mohammedan member and all Hindu 
electors for a Hindu member, and now 
count how many votes the Mohamme¬ 
dan members have and how many the 
Hindu. It is certain the Hindu members 
will have four times as many because 
their population is four times as nume¬ 
rous. Therefore, we cap prove by mathe¬ 
matics that there will te four voles for 
the Hindu to every one vote for the 
Mohammedan. And now how can the 
Mohammedan guard his interests? It 
would be like a game of dice, in which 
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one man had four dice and the other only 
one. 

"In the second place, suppose that the 
electorate be limited. Some method of 
qualification must be made; for exam¬ 
ple, that people with a certain income 
shall be electors. Now, I ask you, O 
Mohammedans! Weep at your condi¬ 
tion! Have you such wealth that you can 
compete with the Hindus?" (209-10) 
|The page numbers appealing after each 
passage retcr to Writing’s Ami Spee¬ 
ches Of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan from 
which they are quoted.) 

"Now, we will suppose a third kind of 
election. ^Suppose a rule to be made that 
a suitable number of Mohammedans 
and a suitable number of Hindus are to 
be chosen. I am aghast when 1 think on 
what grounds this number is likely to be 
determined. Of necessity, proportion to 
total population will be taken. So there 
will be one member for us to every four 
for the Hindus. No other condition can 
be laid down. Then they will have four 
votes and we shall have one. 

"Now I will make a fourth supposi¬ 
tion. Leaving aside- 

the question as to the 
suitability of mem¬ 
bers with regard to 
population, let us 
suppose that a rule is 
laid down that half 
the members are to 
be Mohammedans 
and half Hindu, and 
that the Mohamme¬ 
dans and Hindus are 
each to elect their 
ow'n men. Now, 1 
ask you to pardon 
me for saying some¬ 
thing which 1 say 
with a sore heart. In 
the whole nation 
there is no person 
who is'equal to the Hindus in fitness 
for the work. 

"And show me the man who, when 
elected, will leave his business and 
undertake the expense of living in Cal¬ 
cutta and Shimla, leaving alone trouble 
of the journeys. Tell me who there is of 
our nation in the Punjab, Oudh, and 
north-western provinces, who will leave 
his business, incur these expenses, and 
attend the viceroy’s council for the sake 
of his countrymen. When this is the con¬ 
dition of your nation, it is expedient for 
you to take part in this business on the 
absurd supposition that the demand of 
the Congress would, if granted, be bene- 


I ficial for the country? Spurn such foo¬ 
lish notions." 

For the same reasons competitive exa¬ 
minations for posts in government must 
be fought* Indians are not one nation; 
the different nations in India arc not at 
par, Muslims being unable lo compete 
on equal terms with Hindus; competi¬ 
tion would place posts in the hands of 
persons — the Bengalis, those from the 
lower social strata — who arc not fit to 
rule. The arguments and invective are 
worth reading at some length: 

"What IS the result of competitive exa¬ 
mination m England? You know that 
men ofall social positions, sons of dukes 
and earls, of darzies and people of low 
rank, are equally allowed to pass this exa¬ 
mination. Men both of high and low 
family come to India in ihe civil service. 
And it is ihe universal belief that it is not 
expedient for government U) bring the 
men of low rank; and that the men of 
good social position treat Indian gentle¬ 
men with becoming politeness, main¬ 
tain the prestige of the British race, and 



which there are different nationalities 
which are on an equal footing as regards 
the competition, whether they lake 
advantage of it or not. Now, I ask you, 
have Mohammedans attained to such a 
position as regards higher English educa 
tion, which is ncccssaiy for higher 
appointments, as to put them on a level 
with Hindus or not? 

"Now, take Mohammedans and the 
Hindus of our province together, and 
ask whether they are able lo compete 
with the Bengalis or not? Most certainly 
not. When this is the case, how can com¬ 
petitive examinations be introduced into 
our country? Think for a moment what 
would be the result if all appointments 
were given by competitive examina¬ 
tions. Over all races, not only over 
Mohammedans but over Rajas of high 
pt'isiiion and the brave Rajputs who have 
not forgotten the swords of their 
ancestors, would be placed as ruler a 
Bengali who at the sight of a table knife 
would crawl under his chair. There 
would remain no part of the country in 
which we .should see at the tables of justi- 


THE FIRST MEETING OF 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS: 


impress on the hearts of the people a 
sense of British justice; and are useful 
both to governmeni and to the country. 

"But those who come from England, 
some from a country so far removed 
from our eyes that we do not know whe¬ 
ther they arc the sons of Lords and 
Dukes or of darziesy and, therefore, if 
those ‘who govern us are of hu mble 
rank, we cannot perceive the fact. But as 
regards Indians, the case is ditferent. 
Men of good family would never like to 
trust their lives and property to people of 
low rank with whose humble origin they 
are well acquainted."(207-8) 

"The third case is that of a country in 


Tile Congrats dMianded 
that the psopio should 
elect a section of the 
viceroy's council. 
Elections are to be 
opposed, said Sir Syed, 
b^use Hindus 
outnumber MusUms. 
Elections would be like a 
game of dice in which 
Hindus could outplay 
the Mohammedans 


ce and authority any face except those ot 
Bengalis. 

"I am delighted lo see the Bengalis 
making progress, but the question is: 
what would be the result on the admi¬ 
nistration of the country? Do you think 
that the Rajput and the fieiy Pathan, who 
arc not afraid of being hanged or of 
encountering the swords of the police or 
the bayonets of the army, could remain 
in peace under the Bengalis? This w ould 
be the outcome of the proposal if 
accepted. 

Therefore if any of you — men of 
gcKxI position, raises, men of middle 
classes, men of noble family to whom 
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God has given scnlimenis of honour — 
if you accept that the country should 
groan under ifie yoke of Bengali rule and 
its people lick the Bengali shoes, then, in 
the name of God. jump into the train, sit 
down, and be off to Madras, be off to 
Madras! "(208-9) 

ir Syed pressed the argument 
further. It isn't just that proposals 
like representation, elections etc would 
ruin the Muslims. The pioposals arc 
"monstrous" (186), "unrealisahic and 
impossible" (211), they are "sheci non¬ 
sense" (211), for other reasons loo 
First of all, as a conquered f>eople we 
have no right, Sir Syed says, to represen¬ 
tative government or to hemg put m sen¬ 
sitive posts; the empire has to be maintai¬ 


ned and the rulers cannot trust Indians 
with confidential matters* 

"When it has been settled that the 
English government is necessary, then it 
is useful for India that its rule should be 
established on the fimicst possible 
basis. And it is desirable for government 
that for its .stability it should maintain an 
army of such a size as it may think expe¬ 
dient, with a proper equipment of offi¬ 
cers; and that it should, m every district 
appoint officials in whom it can place 
cbmpletc confidence, in order that if a 
conspiracy arises in any place they may 
apply the remedy. 

"1 ask you, is it the duty of govern¬ 
ment or not to appoint European officers 
in its empire to stop conspiracies and 
rebellions? Be just, and examine your 
hearts, and tell me if it is not a natural 
law that people should confide more in 
men of their own nation. If any English¬ 


man tells you anything which is true, 
you remain doubtful. But when a man of 
your nation, or your family, tells you a 
thing privately in your house, you 
believe it at once. 

"What reason can you then give why 
government, in the administration of so 
big an empire, .should not appoint as 
custodians of .secrets and as givers of 
evciy kind of information, men of her 
own nationality, but must leave all these 
matters to you, and say. ‘Do what you 
like' I hcse things which I have said are 
such necessary matters of state admi¬ 
nistration that, whatever nation may he 
holding the empire, they cannot be left 
out ol sight. 

"It IS the husmess of good and just 


government, after having secured the 
above mentioned essentials, to give 
honour to the people of the land over 
which it rules, and to give them as high 
appointments as it can. But, in reality, 
there are certain appointments to which 
wc can claim no right; we cannot claim 
the post of head executive authonty m 
any :illa There are hundreds of'secrcts 
w'hich government cahnot disclose. If 
government appoint us to such responsi¬ 
ble and confidential posts, u is her 
favour" (189-90) 

N ow. the Muslims, Sir Syed says 
repeatedly, will understand all this, 
not these "Bengalis", because we 
Muslims have ourselves ruled an empire 
and these Bengalis have never done so: 

"The English have conquered India 
and all of us along with it. And just as we 
made the country obedient and our 


slave, so the English have done with us. 
Is it then consonant with the principles 
of empire that they should ask us whe¬ 
ther they should fight Burma or not? Is it 
consistent with any principle of empire? 
In the limes of the Mohammedan empi¬ 
re, would it have been consi.stent with 
the principles of rule that, when the 
emperor was about to make war on a pro¬ 
vince of India, he should have asked his 
subject-peoples whether he should con¬ 
quer that coiiniry or not ’ Whom should 
he have asked'^ Should he have asked 
those whom he had conquered jnd had 
made slaves, and whose brothers he also 
wanted to make his slaves? Our nation 
has itself wielded empire, and people of 
our nation are even now ruling. Is there 
any principle of empire by which rule 
over foreign races may be maintained in 
this manner?" (187) 

And again- 

"The aspirations of our Iriends the 
Bengalis have made such progress that 
they want to scale a height to which it is 
beyond their powers to attain. But if I am 
not in error, 1 believe lhai the Bengalis 
have never at any period held sway ovei 
a panicle of land They are altogether 
ignorant of the method by which a fore¬ 
ign race can maintain its rule over other 
races. 

"Therefore, reflect on the doings of 
your ancestors, and be not unjust to the 
British government to whom God has 
given the rule of India, and look honest¬ 
ly and see what is necessary for it to do 
and maintain its empire and its hold on 
the country You can appreciate these 
matters; but they cannot who have never 
held a country in ihcir hands nor won a 
victory. O, my brother Mussalman! I 
again remind you that you have ruled 
nations, and have for centuries held diffe¬ 
rent countries in your grasp. For 7CK) 
years in India you have had imperial 
sway. 

"You know what it is to rule. Be not 
unjust to that nation which is ruling over 
you, and think also on this; how' upright 
is her rule. Of such benevolence as the 
English government shows to the fore¬ 
ign nations under her, there is no exam¬ 
ple m the history of the world. See what 
freedom she has given in her laws and 
how careful she is to protect the rights of 
hersuhjects."(l91) 

T he last passage lakes us to one of the 
principal premises of Sir Syed's 
worldview — namely, that "the British 



QUEER VICItNRIA: 


Muslims are fortunate, 
Sir Syod wrote, three 
years after 18S7, to live 
beneath the shadow of a 
great and righteous 
government, even ready 
to be gracious towards 
thair obedient and 
dntHuisuhfects 
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rule in India is the most wonderful phe¬ 
nomenon the world has ever seen". (125) 

Pre-British India was "mitigated sla¬ 
very", he says, in which the people groa¬ 
ned under the "tyranny and oppression" 
of "despotic governments" conducted 
on the "arbitrary will...caprices, or.., pas¬ 
sions" of rulers marked for their "vice, 
tyranny and sclf-seekiitg". 

It was then that God willed to set 
things right: 


"After this long period of what was 
but mitigated slavery, it was ordained bv 
a higher power than any on earth, that 



the destinies of India should be placed in 
the hands of an enlightened nation, 
whose principles of government were in 
accordance with those of intellect, justi¬ 
ce, and reason. Yes, my friends, the 
great God above. He who is equally the 
G(xl of the Jew, the Hindu, the Christi¬ 
an, and the Mohammedan, placed the 
British over the people of India — gave 
them rational laws (and no religious 
laws revealed to us by God can be at vari¬ 
ance with rational laws), gave you, up to 
the year 1858, the government of the 
Hast India Company The rule of that 
now defunct body of merchant princes 
was one eminent for justice and modera¬ 
tion, both in temporal and religious mat¬ 
ters. The only point in which it failed to 
satisfy the wants of the age latterly, was 
the fact of its not being a regal govern¬ 
ment, a necessity which had gradually 
forced itself more prominently into noti¬ 
ce as lime rolled on. when the one solita¬ 


ry factory on the banks of the Ganges 
had grown into an empire half as large as 
Europe, with a population of nearly 200 
million." (117) 

And this lacuna, the proclamation of 
Queen Victoria as the Empress of India, 
had at last removed. 

"It is (the Muslims’) happy fortune," 
he writes, three years after 1857, "to live 
beneath the shadow of a great and righte¬ 
ous government, ever ready to be graci¬ 
ous unto their obedient and dutiful sub¬ 
jects, by extending to them protection 
and patronage."(37-38) 

"Without doubt government is itself 



public manner the profound gratitude 
which we feel for the great attention 
which the English government in India 
has paid to the education of our 
countjymen. It is, indeed, only doing 
justice to our feelings when we say that 
never before in the history of the world 
has one nation so striven to raise the 
morale and intellectual state of ano- 
ther."(l23) "We should be thankful," he 
says, "to our government that besides 
protection, it has also given us such help 
in the educational sphere. There hap¬ 
pens to be no government which woud 
have done so much for the education of 



DOWN WITH THE BENGALIS: Sir Sy«d resented the rise of Bensaib 
in politiGs and the administration. He felt that It was demeaning for 
Pathansand Rajputs to be dominated by them 


anxious for ihe progress of the people in 
India," he writes, opposing the Congress 
proposals for reform. "If the present 
state of things be compared with that at 
the commencement of British rule, then 
the advancemeni that the British govern¬ 
ment has given to the people of India is 
really astonishing, and it is still inclined 
in the same w^ay to give them further 
advancement, and is giving what it 
thinks expedient, and will continue to 
give."( 104) 

W riting precisely at a time w hen Bri¬ 
tish rule was turning racialist. Sir 
Syed assures us repeatedly that Her 
Most Gracious Majcsiy, Queen Victoria, 
wishes all her subjects irrespective of 
their religion, tribe or colour to be treat¬ 
ed equally. (I 14-5) 

Even as British rule had destroyed 
education in India, Sir Syed proclaims, 
"It will not be out of place to express in a 


its subjects."(172). 

"The British rule in India," he says, 
"is the most wonderful phenomenon the 
world has ever seen. That a race living in 
a distant region, differing from us in 
language, in manners, in religion — in 
short, in all that distinguishes the inhabi¬ 
tants of one country from those of ano¬ 
ther— should triumph over the barriers 
which nalure has placed in its way, and 
unite under one sceptre the various 
peoples of this vast continent, is in itself 
wonderful enough. But that they, who 
have thus become the masters of the soil, 
should rule its inhabitants, not with 
those feelings and motives which inspir¬ 
ed the conquerers of the ancient world, 
but should make it the first principle of 
their government to advance the happi¬ 
ness of the millions of a subject race, by 
establishing peace, by administering 
justice, by spreading education, by intro¬ 
ducing the comforts of life which 
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modem civilisation has bestowed upon 
mankind, is to us a manifestation of the 
hand of Providence, and an assufance of 
long life to the union oi India with 
England." (125-6) 

The amendment in the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code, he says, "is actuated by 
considerations of a higher order than 
even administrative expediency. I allu¬ 
de to those noble principles ol freedom, 
justice, and humanity which have their 
home nowhere as such as in the bosoms 
of the nation which fir'*! came forw ard to 
release the slave from his thraldom; 
which first announced to the people oi 
India that in matters of constitutional 
rights, distinctions of race and creed 
should have no place in the eye of the 
law. Never in the history' of the world 
has a nation been called upon to act up to 
its principles more than the Bnlish in 
India. 

"The removal of disabilities under 
which certain sections of the community 
laboured in England in regard to consti¬ 
tutional rights sinks' into insignific¬ 
ance in compari.sion to what Epglancf 
has already done in India. The hisory of 
Indian legislation is the history of steady 
progress, of well-cousidered reforms, of 
a gradual and cautious development of 
the noble principle that between British 
subjects, the distinctions of race, colour 
or creed shall make no difference in 
legal rights; that whilst, on one hand, Ihe 
British rule enforces submission, and 
pxpects loyalty and devotion from'the 
people of India; on the other hand, it 
accords to them rights and privileges of 
equality with the dominant race My 
Lord, I am convinced that it is on 
account of these noble principles, remar¬ 
kable alike (or their justice and their wis¬ 
dom. that the British rule has founded 
itself upon the hearts and affections of 
the i^icople— a foundation far more firm 
than any which the military achieve¬ 
ments of ancient conquerors could fur¬ 
nish for the domination of one racq over 
another." (169) 

A part from its general beneficence, 
the British government. Sir Syed 
reminds his co-religionists repeatedly, 
is particularly well-disposed towards 
the Muslims. Thus he writes: 

"The actuating and promoting infl uen- 
ces of the Rebellion have been deeply 
probed by the authonties, and the result 
of the most careful and .searching enquir¬ 
ies has not led our enlightened and bene¬ 
volent rulers to endorse the hastily form- 

















ed opinions put forth by our detractors. 
When, therefore, the government are on 
the side of the Mohammedans, wherefo¬ 
re should they feel any concern at the 
reports, that have been circulated to their 
prejudice, by (he newspapers, and the 
authors of the works above alluded 
io'^"(237) 

Writing about the 1X57 uprising, he 
says: 

"When I say that government arc on 
the side of the Mohammedans, I do not 
say so unadvisedly, for the most conclu¬ 
sive evidence of the fact may be seen in 
the rewards which, with a liberal hand, 
have been bestowed upon all loyal 
Mohammedans, in the shape of titles, 
endowments of land, pensions and pro¬ 
motions. This being the case, it cannot 
be said that Mohammedans have noth¬ 
ing to be proud of. or no reason to be gra¬ 
teful. And yet, the loyally and good servi¬ 
ces of Mohammedans arc rarely alluded 
to in the newspapers, while writers on 


the Mutiny seem to have ignored them 
altogether."(37) 

In the address presented to the vice¬ 
roy on behalf of the foundation commit¬ 
tee of the Anglo-Oriental College, he 
says: 

"We, the Mussalman subjects of Her 
Imperial Majesty, consider ourselves 
more particularly bound in gratitude to 
the Government of India for its having 
of late years shown so strong a disposi¬ 
tion to advance the cause of education 
amongst our conjmunily, and for issuing 
directions to the provincial govern¬ 
ments to adopt special measures to supp¬ 
ly our intellectual needs. That we have 
not availed ourselves so fully as we 
might of the education offered by the 
state, is due to a variety of causes."(124) 

On the other side, iheTBndus, in parti¬ 
cular the Bengalis, are getting together. 
Sir Syed reminds Muslims. For this rea¬ 
son, too, he counsels Muslims to make 
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common cause with the government and 
the "Christians" — a word he often uses 
as a synonym for the I^ntish rulers. In a 
typical exhortation he puis the case thus: 


are(Zhnstians’. Quran Chapter V.) 

"At this time, our nation is in a bad 
state as regards education and wealth, 
but God has given us the light of reli¬ 
gion, and the Quran is present forour gui- 
dantce, which has ordained them and us 
to be friends. Now, God has made them 
rule rs over us. Therefore we should culti- 
v^ito friendship, with them, and should 
adopt that method by which their rule 
may remain permanent and firm in 
India, and may not pass into the hands of 
the Bengalis. This is our true friendship 
with our Christian rulers, and we should 
not join those people who wish to see us 
thrown into a ditch. If we join the politi¬ 
cal movement of the Bengalis, our 
nation will reap loss, for we do not want 
to become subjects of the Hindus 
instead of the subjects of the ‘people of 
the book*. And as far as we can, we 
should remain faithful to the English 
government. 

' By this my meaning is not that 1 am 
inclined towards their religion. Perhaps 
no one has written such .severe books as 1 


"I do not think the Bengali politics use¬ 
ful for my brother Mu^salmans. Our 
Hindu brothers of these provinces are 
leaving us and joining the Bengalis. 
Then wc ought to unite with that nation 
with whom we can unite. No Mohamme¬ 
dan can say that the English are not 
‘people of the B(X)k’. No Mohammedan 
can deny this: that God has said that no 
people of other religions can be friends 
of Mohammedans except the Christians. 

"He who has read the Quran and 
believes it, he can know that our nation 
cannot expect friendship and affection 
from any other people. (Thou shalt sure¬ 
ly find the most violent of all men in 
enmity against the true believers to be 
the Jews and the idolators: and thou 
shall surely find those among them to be 
the most inclinable to entertain friend¬ 
ship for the true believers, who say ‘we 


have against their religion, of which I 
am an enemy. But whatever their reli¬ 
gion, God has called men of that religion 
our friends. We ought not on account of 
their religion but because of the order of 
God to be friendly and faithful to them. 
If our Hindu brothers of these provinces, 
and the Bengalis of Bengal, and the Brah¬ 
mins of Bombay, and the Hindu Madra¬ 
sis of Madras wish to separate them¬ 
selves from us, let them go, and trouble 
yourself about it not one whit. We can 
mix with the English in a social way. We 
can eat with them, they can eat with us. 
Whatever hope wc have of progress is 
from them. The Bengalis can in no way 
assist our progress. And when the Quran 
itself directs us to be friends with them, 
then there is no reason why we should 
not be their friends. But it is necessary 
for us to act as God has said. 

"Besides this, God has made them 
rulers over us. Our Prophet has said that 
if God places over you a black negro 
slave as a ruler you must obey him. Sec, 
there is here in the meeting a European, 
Mr Beck. He is not black. He is very 
white. Then why should we not be obedi¬ 
ent and faithful to those white-faced 
men whom God has pul over us and why 
should we disobey the order of God?" 
(192-93) 

H e resorts to the passage of the Quran 
repeatedly to urge that Muslims are 
liable to find the Christians to be their 
best friends; on occasions, he seems to 
suggest that they will find the Christians 
alone to be their best friends. 

Dispelling "unfounded reports" three 
years after the 1857 uprising, he writes: 

"Among such unfounded reports was 
this: that the Mohammedans are, by the 
tenets of their religion, necessarily hosti¬ 
le to the professors of the Gospel of 
Christ; w*hereas indeed the very reverse 
of this is the fact, for Mohammedanism 
admits that there is no sect upon earth 
but the Christians with whom its people 
may maintain amity and friendship." 

And he cites incidents such as the deci¬ 
sion of some of the Prophet’s followers 
to seek refuge in Ethiopia, the promise 
of Allah upon seeing the Muslims 
depressed at the defeat of the (Christian) 
Greeks by the Persians, that He would 
now grant victory* to the former. Sir 
Syed cites such incidents to prove that 
amity between Christians and Muslims 
is what has been ordained by God and 
what has indeed prevailed through the 
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ages.(39-40,4?, 81) 

\\ for the English, it isn't just that 
they are Christians. Sir Syed recalls 
history; 

"Gentlemen, our desire that there 
should exist sympathy between the 
1 Mohammedan and the English nation is 
by no means an odd one. There never 
has been a time when there might have 
happened any occurrence between the 
Mohammedans and the English nation 
which could lead to any ground for 
unpleasant feeling or enmity between 
ourselves and the English people, or 
w'hich could inspire them with a revenge¬ 
ful feeling, or which could make us feel 
any way jealous of their increasing pros¬ 
perity. The English people mostly held 


dom nor in accordance with our holy reli¬ 
gion. Therefore, the method we ought to 
adopt IS this, that we should hold our¬ 
selves aloof from this political uproar 
and reflect on our condition, that we are 
behind-hand in education and are defici¬ 
ent in wealth. Then we should try to 
improve ihe education of our nation. 
Now our condition is this, that the Hin¬ 
dus, if they w ish, can ruin us in an hour. 
The internal trade is entirely in their 
hands." (194) 

T his being his view. Sir Syeii goes 
very, very far in reading meanings 
into events in Islamic history; in confin¬ 
ing fundamental institutions like the 
Caliphate to a narrow pen; in ovcitum- 
ing concepts fundamental to I.slamic con¬ 



NATURAL ALLIES? To counttr the Hindu influence in 
poiilics. Sir Syed counselled the Muslims to make 
common cause wiOi the government and the 
‘Christians’, a word he often used as a synonym for the 
Brltisii nders 


aloof even of the Crusades which happe¬ 
ned at a time which w as productive of all 
.sons of ill-feeling "(177) 

It isn't just that God has ordained 
fnendship, and that such friendship has 
prevailed through hiMorv/; God himself 
has now willed that the rulership of 
India should be taken over by the British: 

"You can gain nothing this way. God 
has made them your rulers. This is the 
will of God. Wc should be content with 
the will of God. And, in obedience to the 
will of God. you should remain friendly 
and faithful to them. Oo not do this: 
bring false accusations against them and 
give birth to enmity This is neither wis¬ 


duct like Dar-ul-!slam and Dar- 
ut-Harh\ he goes very far in reading mea¬ 
ning into verses of the Quran itself. 

Each of these exercises has two objisc- 
tives. and two alone: to convince vbe 
Muslims that they must serve and streng¬ 
then British rule in India, and to convin¬ 
ce the British rulers that the Muslims lire 
indeed loyal, that they cannot but be 
loyal, that they are indeed serving H.ri- 
tish rule in India. 

There was the apprehension among 
Britishers, specially after the rise of 
Shah Waliullah's Wahabi movement, 
that the Muslims would rather obey 
some Mu.slim ruler elsewhere — for 
instance, the Caliph than the Britiish 
government. Sir Syed argues .strenously 


that under Islam, the Caliph is just the 
sultan of the country over which he 
rules, that Muslims who are not directly 
under his rule are not obliged by religion 
to be loyal to him or to obey him in any 
way. 

This is specially so in the case of 
Muslims in India, he says, because the 
British government has allowed them 
full freedom to practise their faith, and 
to propagate it. In a typical passage on 
the matter he says: 

0 

" Wc, the Mohammedans of India, are 
the subjects of the Government of India 
under whose protection we live. The 
government has given us peace and 
allowed us all freedom in religious mat- 
tcix. Although our English rulers pro¬ 
fess the faith of Christ, yet the Govern¬ 
ment presents no difficulties to a Christi¬ 
an who comes to Mohammedanism, as 
It does not prevbnt Mohammedans beco¬ 
ming Christians. The Christian missio¬ 
naries have nothing to do with the 
government. As they arc wandering 
about preaching their religion so are 
hundreds of Mohammedans delivering 
public sermons on Islam. If a Mohamme¬ 
dan becomes a Christian, there is, on the 
other hand, always some Christian con¬ 
verted to Islam. So that the English 
government has given to us Mohamme¬ 
dans who live as subjects under their pro¬ 
tection, enough liberties in matters of 
faith. 

"Over and above that, under the 
English government our lives and pn> 
perty are safe and we enjoy all the rights 
concerning matrimony, divorce, inherit¬ 
ance and wills, gifts and endowments 
which Mohammedan law allows us, 
even when Christian judges have to deci¬ 
de upon them, because Christian judges 
are obliged to decide according to the 
law of Islam; so it is our religious duty to 
remain faithful to and well-wishers of 
the English government and not to do or 
say anything practically or theoretically 
inconsistent with our loyalty and good¬ 
will to that govcrmcni.”(256-7) 

The same Sir Syed warns the 
Congress and its sympathisers that 
should they press their proposals for 
representation, for democratisation, 
"then our Mussalman brothers, the 
Pathans, would come out as a swarm of 
locusts from their mount^n valleys, and 
make rivers of blood to flow from their 
frontier on the nonh to the extreme end 
of Bengar.(185) • 

(concluded) 
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here ma> be 
two opinions 


fter having 
/ pi made a career 

^ /i\ ^ out of posing 

^ in see- 

through saris 
qnder w?iier- 
falls, Shilpa Shirodkar has 
suddenly turned coy. 

The voluptuous star had 
them running around in cir¬ 
cles on the sets of Deepak 
Shivdasani's forthcoming 
venture, when she refused 
point-blank to kiss Saif Ali 
Khan Pataudi on the lips. 
Long did the producer plead, 
and loud did the director beg, 
but the lady remained ada¬ 
mant. Proceedings were stall¬ 
ed for a long time before a 
compromise acceptable to 
all parties could be arrived at. 
And Shilpa got away with a 
chaste peck on Saif s cheek. 


yNy ore on the 

^ I r i \ Shah Rukh 
LL/U Khan con- 
troversy. 

Now, Ketiui 
Mehta, husband of Sahi and 
director of Ma\a Memsaub, 
the movie for which the duo 
were shooting a nude scene, 
insists that his hero and heroi¬ 
ne had precious lillle to do 
with each other in that 
sequence. 

According to Mehta, nk)st 
of the ftK)iage was shot on 
the two separately and the 
images were then juxta¬ 
posed; a standard procedure 
for all such explicit scenes. 


y\ nil KapiX)r 
signed Lamhe 
/ In \ against the 
Ijlj ^ wishes of his 
Svcngali-like 
older brother, 
the deeply-unlovabic 

Boncy. When the film flop¬ 
ped. Boney treated this as 
vindication. 

But since then, more and 
mote people have convinced 
Anil that he did the right 




thing. Confirmation came 
last month in the form of the 
Critics Award for Best Actor 
at the Observer Fi Im A wards. 

Anil had been unlucky to 
lose the Filrnfarc award to 
Amiiabh Bachchan ti)i Hum 


(Bachchan won the popular 
Best Actor award at the 
Observer function as well). 

And with Roop Ki Rani 
Choron Ka Raja set for 
release. Anil needs a boost to 
hi N reputation. 



Dun’s acting 
abilities, hut 
no one can 
doubt his business acumen. 

Take hts latest declaration 
for instance. Dun has told his 
producers that fn>m n<'w on 
his pnee will K* deiennined 
by the amount that they sell 
their films for; that is, he will 
take a percentage o( the pnee 
the producer gets from the 
distributors. 

Prtxiucers are, of course, 
less than happy at this devc* 



lopment, which means a 
huge pay rise for Sunju, but 
the IX*adl> Dutt is sticking to 
his euns 


y'X irst, rumours 
/ rp N. ^1 ^heir hot- 
/ 15 \ hot affair did 

LI ^ the rounds. 
Then, the gos- 
sips insisted 
that they weren't Just into a 
physical relationship; they 
were madly m love with one 
another. And now, there is 
talk to the effect that Rahul 
Roy and Manisha Koirala 
are going to get mamed — 
and MK)n. 

Watch this space # 



















MEDIA MUSINGS 

V. QANGADHAR 


On the firing line 

The media target Jayalalithafor creating a 
personality cult 


For a regional party, 
the All India Anna 
Dravida Munncira 
Ka/hagam (AIAD- 
MK) has been remar¬ 
kably sueccssful. 
Starting as an offshoot 
of the Dravida Munnetra Ka/hagam 
headed by the powerful and popular 
Mulhuvel Karunanidhi, the AIADMK, 
under the leadership of the late M.(j 
Ramachandran, quickly asserted itself 
and won a popular mandate. Its leaders 
played the national card issue shrewdly 
which helped the party to win a dispro¬ 
portionate number of seals to ihe Lok 
Sabha. With the one-party domination 
coming to an end at the Centre, the 
AlADMK’s role became even more 
significant and the ruling Congress 
came to rely on it tor survival and 
support. 

Tlie AIADMK is now a ‘major’ hav¬ 
ing entered its 21st year in politics. 
Media coverage of this important event 
was quite insignificant. Kven The Hindu 
of Madras did not have much to say on 
the occasion. The other njitional papers 
too played down the occasion. 

An exception was The Hindustan 
Times. Its Sunday section devoted two 


entire pages to the birth and develop¬ 
ment of this party. Correspondent C.S. 
Jayaram. in the main article analysed the 
performance of the AIADMK govern¬ 
ment, led by Jayalalitha who is not exact¬ 
ly a media favourite. Jayaram's write-up 
was both informative and objective. He 
gave credit to the chief minister for fulfil¬ 
ling some of her earlier poll promises — 
banning of the sale of cheap liquor, brea¬ 
king the backbone of the LTTK, particu¬ 
larly in the coastal areas of Tamil Nadu 
and coming down hard on the activities 
of the Paiiali Makkal Katchi and its advo¬ 
cacy of self-determination for the 
people of Tamil Nadu. At the same time, 
Jayaram did not spare Jayalalitha for 
building a personality cult, demoralis¬ 
ing the bureaucracy with frequent and 
unjustified transfers and antagonising 
the media, both regional and national. 
Some of these actions boomcranged on 
the chief minister leading to an active dis¬ 
sident movement which is being luclled 
by Dr Subramaniam Swamy. C’onclu- 
des Jayaram, "Rather cleverly, the Jana¬ 
ta Party, the DMK, the CPRM) and 
other opposition parties, arc out to desta¬ 
bilise her and not the AIADMK. This 
opens the flank for her own partymen to 
attack It remains to be seen how Tamil 



Nadu's Iron Lady is going to face up to 
the onslaught directly aimed towards 
her." 

More interesting is Cho Rarnaswu- 
my’s comparison v»f Jayalalitha with her 
mentor MGR While M(jR was careful 
not to antagonise the ruling piiity ai the 
Centre, Jayalalitha often irnlales the rul¬ 
ing C'ongicss on various issues like 
Cauvery waters and Kalchalevu MGR, 
though often a recluse, dnl have a speci¬ 
al circle of friends and ad\ isers The pic- 
sent chief minister is almost totally inac¬ 
cessible, even to her own partymen. 
MGR seldom interfered directly with 
the day-to-day administiation and never 
gave the impression that he coukl be dic¬ 
tated to by anybody. 

The compari.son and conlrasi study 
makes fascinating reading. The Hin¬ 
dustan Times also carried interviews 
with the DMK supremo, M. Karunani¬ 
dhi and former A ICC general secretary, 
Ci.K. Moopanar. But the one major fault 
of The Hindustan Times coverage was 
its excessive, in fact, siile focus on 
Jayalalitha. What one really wanted was 
a detailed analysis on the role of the 
AIADMK in Tamil Nadu politics dur¬ 
ing the last 21 years. But, even while 
attacking personality cults, our newspa¬ 
pers continue to focus on personalities. 



Yugoslavia is being 
torn apart by ethnic 
violence which 
does not spare even 
little children. But a 
recent write-up in 
the Sunday edition 
of The Times of 
India read like a 
travel brochure 
inviting people to 
visit Yugoslavia and 
enjoy its pleasures 
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MGR, though often a recluse, did have a special circle of friends 
and advisers. The present chief minister, Jayalalitha, Is almost 
totally inaccessible, even to her own partymen. MGR seldom 
interfered directly with the day-to-day administration and never 
gave the impression that he couid be dictated to by anybody 


Play it down 


Sections of the media indulged in 
some breast-beating over the severe 
punishment meied out to the ten Indians 
in Sharjah who had staged a play which 
offended local sentiments. In fact, the 
papers carried details of statements of 
various political leaders who demanded 
that the Prime Minister should take 
‘immediate and severe’ retaliatory 
action against the rulers of Sharjah. 

The Hindu coirespondent in West 
Asia, F.J. Khergamvala, whose des¬ 
patches are outstanding, does nor share 
this enthusiasm and clamour for string¬ 
ent action. "The chances of obtaining cle¬ 
mency for the jailed Indians are high but 
those who are protesting the court’s ver¬ 
dict are only making things difficult for 
the people now undergoing the jail 
sentence." 

Khergamvala commends Union mini¬ 
ster of state for petroleum, Krishna 
Kumar for not commenting on the con¬ 
troversy during his recent visit to the 
Sheikhdoms. The Indian associations 
which sought his interference were stern¬ 
ly advised on the issue of ‘discipline at 
home and more discipline abroad’. The, 
Hindu correspondent points out that 


UAE and Sharjah were not places where 
instant beheadings or amputations were 
the order ol’the day. "But the producers, 
the play actors and some of the Indian 
rabble-rousers seem to overlook the fact 
that the Sharjah authorities must be 
seen to enforce certain religious and 
intellectual discipline. 

The Indian ambassador to Abu 
Dhabi, says Khergamvala, has obtained 
access to the ruler of Sharjah himself 
and IS quietly try ing to light a combative 
streak borne among some residents in 
Indians, motivated partly from wanting 
to be seen as champions of the commu¬ 
nity. In fact, it would be advisable for the 
Indian media to keep quiet on this issue, 
allow the silent diplomacy to function 
and hope for a pardon, which, according 
to Khergamvala, is quite possible. 

Second degree 


Do you know that in 1986 and 1987, 
20 to 21 per cent of the candidates in the 
merit list for the all-India competitive 
examinations for the civil services had 
an engineering background and another 
five per cent were doctors? Now, what 
would doctors and engineers do in the 
IAS, IFS and IPS postings particularly 
when the couniiy badly needs the servi¬ 


ces of such professional people? 

Usha Rai’s page one story in the Indi¬ 
an Express highlights this peculiar 
trend. The Saiish Chandra Committee 
which studied the issue of attraction of a 
large number of doctors and engineers 
to the Civil Services is an indication of 
the aberration in our social system 
which accords, even uxlay. a higher sta¬ 
tus to the civil servant than the technical¬ 
ly qualified professional. 

Acccording to Usha Rai, the Saiish 
Chandra Committee did not propose to 
rectify this aberration and had in fact, 
given the green signal for their continu¬ 
ed fecmitmcnl. But it is disturbing that 
l>crsons on whose professional training, 
the state had spent crores of rupees are 
opting for careers where the investment 
on their education will be near-useless. 

War? What war? 


Every morning, one watches stomach- 
churning scenes brought on the TV 
screens, thanks to the BBC teams. 
Yugoslavia is being lorn apart by ethnic 
violence which does not spare even little 
children. But a recent write-up in the 
vSunday edition of The Times of India 
read like a travel brochure inviting 
people to visit Yugoslavia and enjoy its 
pleasures. There w'as hardly any men¬ 
tion of the killings and devastation to its 
cities and towns. 

The write-up is solely concerned with 
the graceful colonnades and luminous 
yellow rococo arches rubbing shoulders 
with socialist grey apartment blocks. 
Outside the barracks there is an air of 
Mediterranean insouciance in the side¬ 
walk cafes crowded with denimed Croa¬ 
tian yuppies lingering over demitasses 
and cigarettes. The author of this piece, 
naturally, had to stroll into the national 
museum and look at the Croatian works 
on display in the sunlit rooms. Thank 
god. she did not forget that there was 
bombing in Yugoslavia and bought a 
black and white postcard depicting the 
bombing and to cap it all, bought the last 
available prints of tapestries. The author 
does mention war-traumatised children 
but quietly switches back to a nouvelle 
cuisine of .seafoexJ dinner in a 14-ccniu- 
ry bam converted into a restaurant. Oh, 
why, why, miss out on the wine served 
or the antiquity of the crcKkery and 
cutlery. 

The verdict on the piece. Oh, what a 
lovely war! • 
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Beer party 

The Delhi Hashers continue with a novel way of keeping fit 


D on’t ask why the Hash House 
Harriers Club is named that way. 
Not even the Hashers and the 
Hasherettes in the capital—members of 
the foreign missions, and some Puppies, 
besides — know the answer to that one. 
All they ciln tell you is that the first Hash 
House Harriers Club was started in 
Kuala Lumpur, in Malaysia, in 1938, 
that the Delhi outfit is only one of 1,000 
such clubs now all over the world, and 
that they employ some strange ways to 
keep fit. 

Every Monday, the office routine 
completed, the Hashers don their jogg¬ 
ing shorts and their sports shoes, get 
into their Mercedes Benzes and Contes- 
sas (the Indians, numbering about 15 in 
a group of 70, generally patronise Maru- 
tis) and, armed with a torch (winter’s 
approaching), a towel and the unmistake- 
able Bisleri bi^ttle, head for a spot off the 
beaten track for a 6-km run. They have 
been doing this for over 535 Mondays 
now. 

It’s supposed to be for fun, but the 
Hashers attach as much importance to 
the weekly event as they would to the 
run of the century. First, the location is 
decided — it could be anywhere from 
the posh Chanakyapuri area to the gay- 
infested Lodi Gardens or the see 
nic Jamali Kamali area 
near the Qutab Minar. 

Two members play 
'hares* for a particular 
Monday run and go hours 
in advance to set the trail. 

False trails are also set 
and there is loud rejoic¬ 
ing when the right path is 
found, with cries of "On, 

On!” by the path leaders rending the air. 
You can walk, you can jog for a bit, or 
you can be serious about the whole exer¬ 
cise and actually run the entire six 
kilometers. 

While the hares and hounds are fight¬ 
ing the battle of the bulge, a few stay 
back behind the lines to organise the 
high point of the evening—getting cart¬ 
ons of beer and cold drinks to the venue 
and making sure the drinks are chiHed 
by the time the runners come back. That 
is when the party begins. "That,” say the 



While the hares and hounds are fighting 
the battle of the bulge, a few stay back 
behind the lines to organise the high point 
of the evening—getting cartons of beer 
and cold drinks to the venue 


Hashers as they pump up stamina for the 
dash down the last stretch — towards 
the beer bottles — "is the whole purpose 
of the evening." 

The Grandmaster, the head of the Mis¬ 
management Committee, decides on 
how closely the runners have abided by 
the rules on the tracks. Those charged 
with minor infringements are given a 
'down-down’: made to gulp down a bot¬ 
tle of beer in one go. If the defaulter 
can’t do that, the remaining beer is pour¬ 
ed over his head amidst loud cheers and 


singing. Those guilty of major offences, 
like trying to hitch-hike during the am, 
arc punished by being made to sit on icc. 

There is general bonhomie all around 

— some hide their cigarettes behind 
their backs (they are not supposed to 
smoke as it is a ‘fitness’ run) while 
others complain of the in.sects attracted 
by the lights which are .specially pul up 
for the evening. Someone vs ho is leav¬ 
ing at the end of his term in India films 
the proceedings for posterity, while 
others stand in groups discussing their 
disastrous weekend lunches. 

The beer partaken, copies of the Hash 
Herald (the official organ of the Delhi 
Hash House Harriers, which lists the 
club’s activities) collected and, le.st they 
forget, a payment of Rs 80 made for the 
• beer consumed, it is time to call it a day 

— till the next Monday evening, that 
is. • 

Punmm Tluikur/N0w Dmihl 
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ODDS AND TRENDS! 


Holy rollers 


It’s only a movie 

■ If you’re thinking hard 
thoughts of the Indian poli¬ 
ce, it’s only because you saw 
it in the movies. Some novel 
reasoning by the All India 
Police Federation (AIPF) 
has it that if the long arm of 
the law in our country has an 
image problem, it is the fault 
only of the films made on 
them. Real-life cops arc 
actually saints, incapable of 
folly. 

In a letter written recently 
to the Union home minister, 
S.B. Chavan, the AIPF has 
staled that the portrayal of 
policemen in films, as cor¬ 
rupt and dishonest persons, 
is spoiling the image of the 
force. It IS also affecting its 
morale. The tcderalit)n has 
asked for the immediate ban 
of such films 

The federation has also 
pointed out that the force 
was hampered in its dealing 
with law and order pro¬ 
blems. In most states, police¬ 
men were being deployed to 


handle petty problems like 
cheating in examinations, 
illegal constructions and the 
collection of rice levies from 
farmers, when more press¬ 
ing problems lay unattended 
to The police force, complai¬ 
ned the federation, was 
being made to handle odd 
jobs, which was telling on its 
efficiency. 


PfttZE HS20(>fOR 



C.N. JanakI 

First paraptegic swimmer to cross the 
English Channel 


■ A local train at peak hours 
IS the unlikeliest place to 
communicate with God, but 
the devotion of Bombay’s 
pravasi hhajan mandals 
(commuters’ prayer groups) 
defies logic. Theiv hhajem 
compartment, complete with 
garlanded deity, incense, 


CUNTfiitJUUONS 



Kiran BadI 

IPS officer 


aarti tind prasad, is a 
tcmplc-on-whcels. 

We are talking about the 
Sri Ram Samarath Pravasi 
Bhajan Mandal, which sings 
ahluw)^s by Sant Ramdas, 
one of the 17th-century poet- 
saints of Maharashtra. For 
the last six years, its 30-odd 
members—clerks, 
.salesmen, peons, and a com¬ 
puter programmer—have 
been travelling in the same 
compartment of the 9.29 am 
local from Thane. 

Predictably enough, piety 
and the urge to perform are 
not the only driving forces 
behind such mandals. Many 
of the groups of youngsters 
that have cropped up in the 
last five yeetrs merely use the 
excuse to comer all the seats 
of a compartment. They play 
bongos and even thump the 
walls in the frenzied singing 
of hliajans, set to catchy film 
tunes. Naturally, they are 
resented by fellow com¬ 
muters, but the railway 
authorities have so far taken 
a lenient view of complaints 
against them. 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


THIS INDIA 


MADRAS: Other than ear, 
nose and throat specialists 
(FNTs), it is usually fiies, 
mosquitoes and ants that have 
the doubtful privilege of access 
to the insides of a human car. 

The experience of having a 
mosquito no.se-diving to noisily 
explore the inner recesses of 
your ear is not one will easily for¬ 
get. Imagine, therefore, the 
agony of a man who played 
unwilling host to a wriggly scor¬ 
pion, that too, for 48 hours! 

That’s precisely what happened 
to one Balan, a tea-shop owner 
of Gopalapuram. According to 
the ENT doctor, P.S. Sankara 
Pandian, of the Government General Hospital (GGH), 
Madras, 45-ycar-old Balan came to the GGH one after¬ 
noon complaining of a live creature moving about inside 
his ear. When the doctor on duty examined his ear, he spott¬ 
ed the hind end of a live scorpion in the cavity. Without say¬ 
ing a word, so as not to cause panic, he pulled out the 
centimetre-long insect from the man’s ear. By that time. 


the .scorpion had been inside the man’s ear for two days, 
and had even bitten him in two spots. The doctor added 
that It was the first lime in his experience that he came 
across such a weird case. — Express News Service (Y.S. 
Murty, Berhampur) 

SHIMOGA: These days, the Karnataka police are not 
only aiiesting people, but canines too. Recently, three 
dogs were taken into custody for accompanying 1,000 far¬ 
mers, who were picketing the IcKal taluk office. The far¬ 
mers, who were protesting again.st the government's indif¬ 
ferent altitude towards their problems, had brought along 
the dogs for company, and when the police rounded up the 
agitators, (he animal.s were made to follow them into incar¬ 
ceration. What everyone is wondering is: were they kept in 
the same l(x:k-up as their ma.stcrs ?—Indian Express (Y.S. 
Murty, Berhampur) 

IMPHAL: It’s not the first time love has had tragic results. 
A student of the Manipur University went to visit his girl¬ 
friend at her place, But what awaited him there was not 
romance but high tragedy. The father of the girl, enraged 
by the fellow’s audacity, chopped off his leg. — Indian 
Express (Shalini Gupta, New Delhi) 
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KUSUMBHANDARI 


BEGINNING S NOVEMBER 1992 


ARIES 


{21 March-20 April) 

Y ouMI be in ihe gripol 
menacing problems. 
However, your 
Nelt-conhderice will see you 
through. ProlTered advice 
w ill only serve to coni use 
you t un her. Be 
scH -suriicienf Do not lay 
out kH) much cash on any 
project that is not ceilam to 
bring reasonable returns 


LEO 


{21 Juh-20 August) 

Y ou’ll be lacking in 
sell-confidence, which 
IS otherwise your strong 
point Obviously you’ll not 
lx: lee ling like your usual 
sell As the week progresses 
the situation will improve. 
Businessmen should stnve 
to clear their path of all 
opposition. Students will 
fare well. 


I LIBRA 


(Zt beptemher-20 Ociobfr) 

D ischarge the added 
responsibilities on your 
shoulders with greater care. 
You’ll be making a fine 
impression on others. 
Influential people will give 
you a gotxJ hearing. 
Romance will get top 
priority. Businessmen will 
remain busy throughout the 
week. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(2/ November-20 December) 

T ry and keep your wits 
about you. It’ll be easy to 
blow up but this will only 
make things worse. People 
won’t be too sympathetic to 
you if you pour out your 
grudges to them. Business 
will sail through a 
prosperous period. Pay 
special attention to 
household details. 


TAURUS 


{2! April 20May) 

T rips are likely to be 
unsatisfactory Take care 
of yourself— your health 
might pose problems. Cut 
down on Irivolous 
expenditure, especially the 
purchase of luxury items. 
Your overwrought mental 
slate will even rob romance 
ol Its lustre. Students will 
concentrate on studies. 


GEMINI 


{21 Ma\-2'J June) 

T his easygoing week w ill 
come as a relief. The 
pressure is off you at last, 
irritating arguments will be 
solved without anyone 
losing face. You’ll be able to 
calmly cope with emotional 
strain. More time should be 
devoted to creative 
enterprises — they might 
prove to be profitable. 


CANCER 


{2/ June ^OJulx) 

T hing.s at work won’t run 
loo smoothly with 
problems cropping up 
unexpectedly. It is useless 
looking for outside help. 
Complicated business 
mailers will pre.senl you with 
challenges—you’ll like 
that. It’ll be difficult to 
concentrate on routine jobs. 
Skip dating ihis^(:k. 




VIRGO 


{21 August ~20 September) 

G et down to the senous 
business ot hard work. 
Something that you’ve been 
neglecting for long can’t be 
kept in the wings any moie. 
Extra workload and anxiety 
are part of the job, .so don't 
gel perturbed by that. You'll 
finally make a favourable 
impact on someone you've 
admired for long. 


SCORPIO 


f 2 y October-20 November) 

Y ou might be lucky in 
financial matters. 
.Something you hadgiven up 
on might spring back to life. 
Spend your spare time 
chatting with friends and 
neighbours. Evenings are 
starred for mixing with 
people for whom you have 
soft comers. Romance will 
reach a climax. 


CAPRICORN 


(2! December-20 January) 

Y ou have inherent literary 
skills which you should 
improve upon. Indulge in 
extensive reading and 
writing. Interact with people 
who have a knowledge of 
subjects of your liking. It is 
upto you to mediate and sort 
out problems between 
various departments where 
you work. Good travel 
prospects. 

AQUARIUS 


(2/ January-20 February) 

B e adventurous. With 
confidence and luck by 
your side, you’ll succeed in 
doing something 
worthwhile. Creative work 
is the best weapon to tackle 
leisure. Minor rivalries 
might upset you 
considerably. Don’t let them 
develop into confrontations. 
An important week for 
business. 

PISCES 


(2i February’20 March) 

Y ou’ll liable to cope 
with most problems. 
This isn’t a very active 
period for Pisceans. Still, 
it’ll be possible to sort out 
tension-ridden 
relationships. Your boss, 
who’s in a sympathetic 
mood will give you a fair 
hearing. Parent-children 
problems will crop up. 
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RANDOM NOTES 


nilshravsthe 

rest 

■ Poor Jagannaih Mijv- 
hra. His friends arc no 
longer his friends and even 
his enemies have lost their 
touch. He now ha.s to give 
out reasons like "preoccupa¬ 
tion with a marriage negotia¬ 
tion" to excuse himself from 
meetings of Pradesh Con¬ 
gress Commilie (PCC) 

; chiefs because he is afraid of 
the reception he’s going to 
gel. 

Mishra’s opponents are 
losing no opportunity to 
embarrass him as well. Krish¬ 
na Sahi, the lone Congress(l) 
MP from Bihar, has told 
Jitendra Prasad and the 
Priinc Minister how Mishra 
has been addressing meet¬ 
ings in Bihar and telling the 
people that central ministers 
arc responsible for keeping 
the stale backward. Old 
buddy Tanq Anwar is now 
an equal and is fighting for 
his place in the sun. Silaram 
Kesri is playing the politics 
of Laloo Yadav. And Jagan¬ 
naih Mishra is under pre.ssu- 
rc from all quarters. 

However, one shouldn’t 
underestimate Mishra. His 
political skills are legendary 
and he is capable of fighting 
his own battle. 


Buying support 

■ Why isn't the Con- 
grcss(l) high com¬ 
mand sacking the Karnataka 
chief minister, S. Bangarap- 
pa? The reason that party 
leaders have given Veerappa 
Moily, leader of the dissi¬ 
dents, is interesting. 

Moily has been told that 
no action will be taken again¬ 
st Bangarappa for another 
two months because the wily 
CM still has about 54 MLAs 
with him. Assuming that 40 
MLAs stay on with him, 
there is a good possibility 
that if Bangarappa is 
removed, he could resign 
from the Congress{I) with 


HEARD IN PAKISTAN 

Benazir wants to be our martyr. If 
not Joan of Arc, than certainly, 
Joanof Pak 

A GOVERNMENT SPOKESMAN 



Bangarappa: holding on 

his loyalists and still have 
enough legislators to consti¬ 
tute the single-largest party 
in the Opposition. Which 
means that the Congress(l) 
will be creating an Opposi¬ 
tion of consequence where 
none exists today. 


[ 


Molly: shopping tima 

So, Moily has been given 
two months lime to wean 
away as many MLAs as he 
can from the Bangarappa 
camp. And if he can assure 
the high command that he 
has succeeded in his task, the 
central leadership will order 


BAROMETER 


Those who matter and those who don't in 
the Samajwadi Janata Party 


□ 










Chandra Shekhar: Me became party president 
after ousting Devi Lai, but the absence of mass support still 
haunts him. Today, he's a loner in the party but strangely, 
everybody gives him a patient hearing. 


Davl Lai: Gave up the party presidentship after 
realising that no one obeyed his orders. Launched on an 
ambitious ‘Chetna Yatra' to revive his sagging political 
fortunes, but the move flopped bidly. 


O.P. Chautala: Chandra Shekhar is still fond of 
him. and that's about all the following he has in the party 
and outside. The people of Haryana are yet to forget Meham. 


Kamal Morarfca: Chandra Shekhar's oldest and 
most loyal friend. This has not prevented him frorh being 
sidafined by the likes of Chandra Swami in the recent past. 
But now, Shekhar seems to have appreciated the value of 
Morarka's loyalty. 


YaaliWMit Slnha: His colleagues still believe that 
he is negotiating to join the Congress(l) though Sinha 
denies it. Has not distinguished himself at JPC meetings. 


a no>tru.st voteinthe 

ly and have Bangan^j^ 

replaced; 

All this, Moily ha.s 
rently been told, will haf^o 
as soon as he gives 
signal. Meanwhile, hectic 
horse-trading i.s on in 
Bangalore. | 

Silencing 
critics, BJR style 

■ The latest froth 
Madhya Pradesh -|s 
shocking beyond belief. 
Delayed reports from Jagdal- 
pur (Bastar) say that the ' 
chief of the Commission for 
Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes, Dr B.D. Shar- 
ma, was stripped and parad¬ 
ed around Jadgalpur towri. 
apparently at the instance,of 
the BJP-supported Ba^ 
Vikas Manch. 

Dr B.D. Sharma. who 
spent a number of year^ iit 
Delhi, i.s a perfect gentle^' 
man. Someone more know¬ 
ledgeable about the 
country's Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes will be 
difficult to find. He 
recently opposed the setting 
up of a steel mill by S.M. 
Dyekcm Industries in Basiaf 
bccau.se he alleged that Ihe 
company, which was worth I 
only Rs 130 crore, was to be 
given Rs 3,000 crore to set 
up the steel plant. He had 
told the district collector that 
he smelt a rat. 

Soon after, when Dr Shar¬ 
ma was going out of Ba.star 
on a motorcycle, he was stop¬ 
ped by a bunch of hoodlums. 
The men forced him to go to 
Jadgalpur, where he was 
stripped and paraded around 
the town. 

Police sources arc cynical 
about the whole incident. It 
is clear that an industrial 
mafia is at work, abetted by 
the BJP. Strangely, while all 
other political parties have 
criticised the incident, the 
BJP is keeping absolutely 
quiet about the whole episo¬ 
de. We wonder why. • 




















Wotoonwy 

Con ip r otimn 

■ Will she, won't she? 

Over the last one year, 
Congressmen have wasted 
hours speculating whether 
Sonia Gandhi will take inter¬ 
est in pditics. Recent deve¬ 
lopments suggest to them 
that she might just shake off 
her reticence. 

Recently, there was an 
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Sonia ftandlil: raeopMv* 

unusual visitor to 10 Jan- 
path: N.D. Tiwari. Though 
it’s not clear what transpired, 
Sonia met the Congress 
strongman from Uttar 
Pradesh for 40 long minutes. 
This should be enough to sil¬ 
ence Tiwan's critics who 
claim that Sonia is upset 
with him. 

Earlier. Sonia had brief 
chats with other Congress 
leaders from Uttar Pradesh 
including the likes of Sheila 

ILO. TNraii: tack In tavMHT 



HEARD IN THE PRESS CLUB 

ThndWfniwicn bntwnn n Ruilv 
OamlM and NaranimiHi Rao In 
that Rallv llkad to raalMiffla Mn 
dock. Rao profars to duck his 
roshiifflo 

A DELHI JOURNALIST, AFTER THE CABINET 
RESHUFFLE HAD BEEN POSTPONED FOR THE 
UMPTEENTH TIME 


Dixit and Rajendra Kumari 
Bajpai. The rumour mill in 
the capital has it that it’s just 
a matter of time before Sonia 
joins active politics. 

As usual, this is probably 
a considerable overstate¬ 
ment of the case. But one 
thing is clear; 10 Janpath Ls 
no longer out of bound.s to 
Congressmen. 


Ihe chosen one 

■ No one has opened the 
sealed envelope as 
yet, but there’s no end to spe¬ 
culations as to who will be 
the next chief of the Rashtri- 
ya Swayahisevak Sangh 
(RSS). Espraally since the 
present president, Balasaheb 
Deoras, is ailing and is 


r 


CHECK-LIST 


How they rate in the CPI(M) Politburo 

n Jynll Banw Though an ordinary tnomber of the 
Politburo, the West Ben^ chief minister wiekts enormous 
clout within the parly's decision-making body. Though 
other senior members have serious reservations abwt 
Basu’s friendship with Prime Minister Narasbnha Rao, 
they have never come out ope^nly against him in Politburo 
meetings. In fact, Basu's public statements on many 
important issues often run contrary to the CPI(M)’s line of 
thinKfng. 


■ HaridsliM Singk ShiJmI: Took over as general 
secretary of the CPI(M) after E.M.S. Namboodiripad 
stepped down from the post early this year. Is the party's 
spokesman and believes that the communists have to get 
over many of their rigid views in order to survive. A staunch 
advocate of 'openness', Surjeet says that the BJP, and not 
the Congress(l), is the party’s main enemy. Which brings 
him closer to Sasu. 


■ PrakMh Karat: Belongs to the young generation of 
Marxists. A product of Delhfs Jawainrtal Nehru 
University, he first shot into prominence during the 14th 
party congress in Madras, whan he was asked to drdt the 
CPI(M)’s poltey resolution. Akutg with his compatriot 
Sitaram Yechuiy, Karat forms the party's think-tank. No 
mean achievement for such a young man. 


■ SRarani Yacfcary: His family background— 
Yecburycomes from an orthodox family of landlords in 
Andhra Pradesh—has not prevented him from emerging 
as a leading light of the CPIfM). A theoretician and 
ideologue, he is also the youhgest member of the 
Politburo. Known to haiA kMied the to go an out 

against the Centre’s neweconbtnic pwey. 


unltkefy to recover. 

According to the 4radi> 
rions of the RSS, Balasrdieb 
has noted down the name of 
his successor in a chh of; 
paper which he has sealed tn 
an envelope. This can be ope¬ 
ned only after his death. 

Informed sources in the 
organisation say that four 
persons ate in the race for the 
presidentship; H.V. 

Seshadri, M. Ptngie, Dattap- 
ant Thengdri and Madan Das. 

But one never, knows. 
There might be a surpnse in 
store for the RSS fraternity. 


Yadavcome, 

Yadavgo 

■ Gues.s who\s Laloo 
Yadav's best friend in 
the capital these days? No, 
it’s not V.P. Singh or Sharad 
Yadav, but Chandra Shekhar. 

Every tiiite the Bihar chief* 
minister has travelled down 
to New Delhi — and this has 
been more often in the recent 
pasi — he makes it sure that 



he finds some time to visit 
Shekhar's farmhouse in 
Bhondsi. 

This has naturally upset 
many politicians. Anand 
Mohan Singh, the Rajput 
mafia don from Madhepura 
and a Bihar Samajwadi Jana¬ 
ta Party (SJP) leader, was the 
first to make noises. 

And when the matter was 
reported to V.P. Singh, he 
flew up in a rage. After ail, 
the Raja still believes that | 
Shekhar stabbed him on the < 
back. And to teach Chandra i 
Shekhar a tisson, Singh is 
now cosying up to Mulayam I 
Singh Yadav. • 
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WhalaMII 


T he experiment with truth 
has failed to yield the desi¬ 
red results even after one 
ytax (Promises to keep. 1 — 
7 November) of the Con¬ 
gress coming to power. And 
yet it was precisely the libe¬ 
ralisation policy of Manitio- 
han Singh that had been the 
plank of the Congress’ 
claims to create an economic 
balance in the country. 

Having been an ex- 
govemor of the Reserve 
Bank of India, Manmohan 
Singh was probably the fitt¬ 
est person to take the initia¬ 
tive of overhauling the eco¬ 
nomy of the country. It was 
taken by the people as a safe 
gamble as there was nothing 
to lose. The economy of the 
country, they reasoned, 
could not have grown any 
worse. But as things stand 
now, it is felt that the country 
would have been better off 
without all those radical 
measures. 

Subroto BHattMchtrya, 
CatcuttM (W^t Bengal) 

■ If Prime Minister Nara- 
simha Rao had the slightest 
notion that Manmohan 
Singh’s economic liberalisa¬ 
tion policy didn’t hold 
enough water, he should not 
have allowed Singh to go 
ahead with it. Instead, Rao 
preferred to keep quiet, appa¬ 
rently thinking ^at the right 
thing to do then was to buy 
time and that the new idea 
would allow him to settle 
down and take up the series 


of other issues plaguing 
the country. 

And then he would in time 
enjoy the fruits of Singh’s 
efforts. It was wild rationali¬ 
sation on Rao’s part to 
believe that since Singh was 
an experienced economist, 
he was likely to pull it off. 
But as it appears, the Singh 
strategy is the one to have 
dunked Rao in troubled 
waters. And as for the other 
issues, Rao himself has done 
no better in handling them. 

AjaySrivaBtava, Lucknow 
(Uttar Pradesh) 

■ It is amply clear now that 
Manmohan Singh’s ideas 
have failed him and Narasim- 
ha Rao miserably. And the 
Congress(I) has no choice 
but to accept the failure. But, 
what is the alternative? Ail 
the other political parties 
seem to sit up and think of 
building the future only 
when it's election time. 

The BJP is doing far 
below expectations in the sta¬ 


tes it is in power. The in¬ 
fighting within the Janata 
Dal, the other political unit 
which matters, has left the 
party in a pitiable condition. 
So, with the Congress(I) far¬ 
ing poorly, the country is 
bound to see worse days 
ahead and the pity is that the 
masses do not even have a 
choice, should a mid-ierm 
poll be declared. 
RohitAgarwal, New Delhi 


Wrong notions 


R amakrishna Hegde 
resorts to acting in films 
to improve his image. Banga- 
rappa attempts the same PR 
by spending crores of rupees 
to celebrate his achieve¬ 
ments in two years of chief 
ministership'^^kith film 
producers contributing their 
bit to the occasion (Limitng 
in trouble, 25—31 October) 
Despite Pnme Minister 
Narasimha Rao’s instruction 


ManmolMNi Singh: can ha dallvar? 




$. Bangarappa: taking 
Karnataka fdr gkrantad 


to curb expenditure, as the 
country was passing through 
an economic crisis, Banga¬ 
rappa went ahead with his 
elaixmte plans in order to 
gam lost ground. And, 
Hegde, too, has been trying 
to gain popularity through 
the silver screen. Bven the 
Janata Dal, of which Hegde 
IS an important figure, is 
believed to have gone into 
political campaigning by 
organising a bigger show 
than that of Banga^-appa. 

It is time politicians gave 
up hoodwinking the masses 
and remembered the ethics 
of pt^litics instead. 

Inder Prakash, New Delhi 


Moot topic 


T his refers to the rejoinder 
Who is a Hindu .'^(18 — 
24 October) by Vasant Sathe 
to Mani Shankar Aiyar’s 
vituperative article on secula¬ 
rism, Hindi, Hindu, Hin¬ 
dustani (13—19 SeptemberX 
All right-thinking people 
will agree with Sathe that his 
views are truly secular, and 
that they stay within the 
ideals enshrined in the 
Constitution. 

Aiyar, of course, has to do 
one better. He sees secular¬ 
ism in St different light, treat¬ 
ing it more as a concept than 
something that is already 
there in the Constitution. 
This is what makes views 
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VaMMitSathe: maklnga 
point 

like Aiyar’s fashionable, and 
hence, acceptable to those 
out to make the best of 
politics. 

Sri Krishna, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 

■ Vasant Sathc says, 

"Under seculansm, religion 
IS treated as a personal mat¬ 
ter and every citizen is free to 
pursue and even propagate 
his religious beliefs" within 
the framework of the Consti¬ 
tution. All religions in the 
final analysis, however, are 
matters of faith. Faith is shar¬ 
ed collectively and is, there¬ 
fore. never a personal mat¬ 
ter. Perhaps it is to an extent 
true that Hinduism is practis¬ 
ed in diverse ways in each of 
the different states of the 
country with separate cultu¬ 
ral identities. But, at the bot¬ 
tom, Hindui.sm is a collec¬ 
tive phenomenon. Indeed, 
true religion has always had 
universal appeal. 

Ch. V. Charyulu, 
VIsakhapatnam, (Andhra 
Pradesh) 

Clarification 

W e saw the article, 

(Scam! bam! (25 — 31 
October), about the lease of a 
car by Andhra Bank Financi¬ 
al Services Ltd. to Goldstar 
Steel & Alloy Ltd. The facts 
are that Andhra Bank Finan¬ 
cial Services leased out a car, 
which was priced at a capital 


cost of Rs 3 lakh, on a 
monthly lease rental of Rs 
11,7(X) per month for a per¬ 
iod of 36 months (and not Rs 
1,500 per month as slated). 
This is a normal leasing trans¬ 
action which banks and 
other financial institutions 
have been putting through 
with companies and indivi¬ 
duals and there is nothing in 
the transaction to indicate 
that there was anything out 
of the ordinary. 

With reference to the state¬ 
ment that Mr P.V. IVabhaka- 
ra Rao is the owner of the 
company, wc wish to clarify 
that he is only a non¬ 
executive director on the 
board. 

N. Krishna Mohan, managing 
director Goldstar Steel A Alloy 
Ltd., Hyderabad (Andhra 
Pradesh) 

Point to ponder 

W e learnt to our relief 
that the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad(VHP)andiheAll 
India Pabri Masjid Action, 
Committee (AIBMAC) had 
agreed to come together and 
work out an amicable solu¬ 
tion to the longstanding Ayo- 
dhyaisisuc (Peace talks, 18 
— 24 October). For the two 
parties to come to a mutual 
understanding and let the 
matter rest for ever, both 
should be given equal consi¬ 
deration by the Centre in the 
intere.sts of justice. 

SIddhartha Salkia, Guwahati 
(Assam) 

In trouble 

W hat will happen if 
Prime Minister Nara- 
simha Rao’s effort to settle 
the Ayodhya tangle (Time's 
up, 25 — 31 October) goes 
up in smoke? If archaeologi¬ 
cal findings are anything to 
go by, most of the unearthed 
objects, including some glaz¬ 
ed pottery and the terra cotta 
figurine of a Vishnu avataar, 
suggest the possible existen¬ 
ce of a temple long ago 
beneath the disputed shrine. 


And even if secularists pre¬ 
fer to side with the views put 
forward by the Babri Masjid 
Action Committee 
(BMAC), surely the findings 
should prompt them to stop 
and reconsider their stand? If 
the contention is proved 
true, that a temple did exist 
as long ago as is suspected, i 
Rao would certainly do well | 


tions as the culprits of the 
communal clashes of the 
time—but it completely 
neglected to mention the role 
of the Muslim Leaguers in 
the carnage. 

And because the media 
neglects such Issues, people 
are allowed to forget them as 
well. Because there is no 
mention in the media these 



A tllll from rtiiNm;an Incomploto picturo? 


to give the Hindus their due, 
in.stead of pampering the 
BMAC. 

Supratik Sengupta, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

■ Ills contended by some 
that the medieval poet Tulsi¬ 
das did not record anywhere 
in his Ramcharitmanas, writ¬ 
ten only 50 years after the 
construction of the Babri 
Masjid, that a temple had 
been destroyed there. But if 
we are to go by the authority 
of the Ramcharitmanas, the 
text also relates the story of 
many battles fought against 
injustice. The lesson we can 
gather, therefore, from that 
great w.^rk of Hindu literatu¬ 
re is that the Hindus should 
not tolerate injustice at any 
cost. 

The media world is com¬ 
pletely under the control of 
so-called secular intellec¬ 
tuals with their incomplete 
arguments. The television 
serial Tanias, for instance, 
portrayed Hindu organisa¬ 


days, can anybody say that 
there were none of those bru¬ 
tal killings in Calcutta in 
1946? 

K. RamanI, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu 

Selfish gains 

T he column on the recent 
communal carnage in 
Bihar was both educative 
and balanced (After Sita- 
marhi, 25 — 31 October). 
The article exposed the 
Muslim leaders who were at 
one with those responsible 
for the massacre of the 
Muslims themselves. Such 
acts should be strongly con¬ 
demned, the leaders severely 
punished and the re- 
emergence of a divide- 
and-rule policy thus be ruled 
out. For this to happen, the 
Muslims have to be bold 
enough to revolt against the 
nature of their own 
leadership. 

H.P. Murall, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 







TME ORDER SA>D, "'RUSH TO THE 
BRTTLE fRONT/’^ I DIDN’T KNOW 
VOU WHNtED TO CO TO WMBAY, ’ 





■ That temple alone can 
be his (Lord Rama*s) true 
abode which is built by all 
Indians together with love 
and reverence. 

Arjun Singh, t/mon 
human resources 
development minister, 
criticising the VHP's 
confrontationist attitude 
over the Ayodhya issue 

■ If the Centre possibly 
tries to confront my 
government over the 
.mandir issue it should be 


ready to face the 
consequences. Vm not 
bothered about 
confrontation. 1 am ready 
to face it. 

Kalyan Singh. Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister 

■ Whal (he Prime 
■Minister thinks is a 
solution is not acceptable 
to us. and so confrontation 
seems on the cards. 

Vishnu Hari Dai.mia. VHP 
vice-president, on the 
temple-mosque issue 

■ It is wrong to think that 
the BJP will be the 
principal gainer in the 
event of a poll. 

L K.^)VAN1. BJP leader 

t 

■ What is strong and what 
is weak? Everything was 
going on okay and will 
continue that way. 

SudhakarraoNaik. 
Maharashtra chief 


R K LAXMAN/ TH[ TMfS Of INDIA 


minister, when asktkl 
whether he would emerge 
stronger after he dropped 
11 ministers loyal to 
Sharad Pawar 

■ We. the communists, 
misunderstood him. Wc 
did not understand what he 
wanted. 

Jyoti Basu, West Bengal 
chief minister, admitting 
that communists 
^misunderstood* Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose 

■ The High Court is not 
the Bible or God. 

BUU Patnaik. reacting to 
the High Court *s directive 
to his government to set up 
a judicial commission to 
enquire into the liquor 
tragedy in Cuttack 

■ Wc are going to fight the 
BJP on the communal 
issue and the Congress(I) 
on economic issues. 

Harkishen Singh 


SURJEET.CP/(A/j 
general secretary' 

■ Pm a snooker enthusiast 
and swimming is fun too. 
But the sport which I like 
best is chasing girls. 

Chunky Pandey.///w star 

■ At times Pve 
deliberately tried to make 
myself look ugly so that I 
don’t attract attention. I 
hate people looking at me 
all the time. 

Anu Agarwal, film star 
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In the hallowed corridors of 
corporate power, quiet 
understatement says it all. 

The confidence of quick 
reactions. Immediate grasp 
of the situation. 

A sure and elegant style, 
honed to perfection. 

A style complemented by 
OCM. And its range of 
premium suitings. 


The VXL Hallmark 






MEMAWATCH 


SPLIT HEIRS 

There is a succession battle at the Indian Express group 


T he bizarre sacking of the Dinamani 
editor, K. Kasiuri Rangan, the 
name-calling and recourse to 
courts it has provoked is only one facet 
of a tragedy unfolding before us. A 
unique institution, the Indian Express 
group, built up by a legend in his lifeti¬ 
me, Ramnath Goenka, is in danger of 
going to seed as his heirs fight over his 
legacy. 

jRlainnath 
Goenka revelled 
in chaos because 
it was a chaos 
only he could 
decipher. He set 
up men and 
women in 
positions, rather 
like chess 
pieces, while he 
remained die 
International 
Grandmaster 


And a newspaper of spunk, if on occa¬ 
sion immoderation, is washing its dirty 
linen in public. Those who looked upon 
the Express as the voice of dissent are 
helpless and disillusioned spectators of 
a di^a involving charges and counter¬ 
charges, court battles arrd a cast of scores 
lining up on one side or the other. 

As Rangan himself realises, he was 
the wrong man at the wrong place and 
became a scapegoat in an intra-family 
feud. 

I The tragedy is that for at least a 
decade before his death, RNG, the 
doughty creatorof the Er/7rejj, was plan¬ 
ning to put in place a mechanism that 
would ensure a smooth succession after 
he left the s^nc. As the Express editor 
in the early Eighties. I can testify that 
detailed work was being done on institu- 


I ting a trust that would oversee and ensu¬ 
re the continuance of Express traditions. 

These plans ultimately came to noth¬ 
ing and my guess is that RNG had 
second thoughts because he realised that 
the trust was in danger of being captured 
by a cabal, the very evil he wanted to 
banish. The end result is the messy intra- 
tamily battles we are witnessing. 

There is perhaps a deeper reason for 



RNG's inability to put together a succes¬ 
sion regime enjoying credibility. The 
vciy qualities that made him what he 
was, the maverick newspaper proprietor 
ever ready to tilt at the establishment, 
precluded an ordered succession. 

The Express indeed was a one-man 
show. It was a marvel how its bewilde- 
ringly varied editions appeared every 
day, some the worse for wear. Apart 
from the editorial page, there was little 
to reveal that the southern editions 
belonged to the Express family. My 
efforts to bring about a measure of order 
and coordination among the various edi¬ 
tions failed because RNG did not wish 
to have an orderly or ordered structure. 

RNG revelled in chaos because it was 
a chaos only he could decipher. There 
was no aspect of the newspaper’s func¬ 
tioning he was unaware of. And he set 


up men and women in positions, rather 
like chess pieces, while he remained the 
International Grandmaster. 

Perhaps RNG was playing chess all 
the time while going through the 
motions of .setting up working groups on 
the formation of a trust and other devi¬ 
ces. Having survived the tragedy of his 
son’s death for long years, he had per- 
tiaps lost interest in perpetuating his 
legacy in the Express group. Perhaps he 
enjoyed the gallows humour in the pros¬ 
pect of the Express disintegrating after 
him. 

We shall never know. 

For lesser mortals, the spectacle the 
Express is making of itself hurts. With 
the honourable exception of The 
Statesman, there was no other major 
newspaper in the country that was a 
beacon during the dark days of the 
Emergency. 

RNG was never a spectator in the poli¬ 
tical goings-on in the country. I recall 
how he became a friend, philosopher 
and guide to Jayaprakash Narayan in the 
dramatic events leading up to the Emer¬ 
gency. There was no mistaking where 
his heart lay. But he would on occasion 
tell me over a vegetarian meal in his Sun- 
dar Nagar flat in Delhi how he had given 
Feroze Gandhi a job on the Express in 
Delhi at Jawaharlal Nehru’s bidding 
because the first Prime Minister wished 
to retain Indira as his official hostess. 

If RNG had willed that the Express as 
we had known it would end with him, 
his wish is one stage nearer fulfilment. 
Those associated with the Express — 
and they form a substantial segment of 
the journalists’ fraternity — can lake 
some comfort from the golden days of a 
newspaper that inspired total commit¬ 
ment among the staff. 

We should recognise that there are 
two kinds of newspapers with a claim to 
distinction. The first kind is of an institu¬ 
tion that survives changes in the proprie¬ 
torial and editorial ranks to continue its 
tradition. The second v^iriety is of a new¬ 
spaper group that rises like a meteor and 
does not survive its days of glory for 
long. • 
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When the final piece falls 
into place. And you make 
your master move. 

The elation of victory. The 
heady rush of power. 
The knowledge that you 
have done it again. A master 
of the game. 

A flair complemented by 
OCM. And its range of 
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Holding their ground 

The sixth round of Indo-Pak talks on the Siachen issue draws a blank 


I t will be yet another long and hard 
winter for the Indian and Pakistani 
troops pitched up at the Siachcn 
glacier, the world's highest battlefield. 
As forecast, the sixth round of the defen¬ 
ce secretary level Indo-Pak talks on the 
contentious issue, held in New Delhi 
last week, drew a complete blank. 


dered the agreement null and void. 

Presently, Pakistan continues to insist 
on the withdrawal of troops to the posi¬ 
tions held in 1972 at the lime of the Shim- 
la agreement. India, on the other hand, 
feels that the Salioro Ridge should be 
considered the line of control as Indian 
troops had in 1984 succeeded in pushing 



A DEAD END; (From left) Syed Ahmed Jilani, Sharad Pawar and N.N. Vohra 


Contrary to claims by the ministry of 
external affairs that there was some pro¬ 
gress in evolving technical details on the 
disengagement of troops, nobody is pre¬ 
pared to lay any bet on an early settle¬ 
ment. Though neither side was able to 
reach an agreement on ending the eight- 
year long confrontation, the Pakistani 
defence secretary, Syed Ahmed Abbas 
Jilani, was quoted saying, "We are head¬ 
ing towards a positive settlement." 

The current round of talks between 
Jilani and the Indian defence secretary, 
N.N. Vohra, centred on determining the 
line of adtual control between the two 
sides. In 1989, during the previous 
round of talks in Islamabad, the two 
countries had reached an understanding 
concerning the redeployment of troops. 
However, change of governments — 
both in Islamabad and New Delhi—ren¬ 


the Pakistanis down below on the other 
side of the ridge. In addition to the milita¬ 
ry advantages of such a position, Indian* 
hawks have been apprehensive that the 
Pakistanis would move ahead once Indi¬ 
an troops pulled back. 

Ironically, in August this year, on the 
eve of the foreign secretary level talks, 
held in New Delhi, Islamabad decided 
to launch an attack on Indian military 
posts. This was only the latest in a series^ 
of confrontations between the two sides 
that have ranged from isolated skirmi¬ 
shes to larger confrontations involving 
long range guns, rockets and missiles. 
So, in the August round, the two foreign 
secretaries decided that it was time iliey 
got back to the negotiating table with 
regard to the Siachen issue. 

The battle at Siachen has often been 
dubbed a "secret war", ignored and unre¬ 


ported by the world press in general as 
well as by the Indian and Pakistani 
media. Yet this much is known: Paki¬ 
stan IS reported to have deployed two bri¬ 
gades - - the 323 Infantry Brigj^de and a 
part of the 86 Infantry Brigade — to try 
and regain the positions it lost on 13 
April 1984, when the Indians succeeded 
in pushing back the Pakistani onslaught 
down the glacier. Since then, the Indian 
troops have held an advantageous posi¬ 
tion 1,5(X)-2,(XX) feel above the 
Pakistanis. 

The battlefield at Siachen is spread 
over a 110 km terrain at heights ranging 
from 12,000 to 22,000 feet. And, in the 
last eight years, both India and Pakistan 
arc estimated to have spent Rs 15,000 
crore — a figure equal to the former’s 
annual defence budget. An unconfirmed 
report claims that the Indians have been 
losing on an average of one soldier every¬ 
day , and, 90 per cent of the casualties are 
owing m frostbite rather than from 
enemy fire It is also estimated that the 
two sides have lost over 2,000 soldiers 
since April 1984. 

Despite former Pakistani President 
Zia's claim in September 1985 that the 
glacier is unimportant because "not a 
blade of grass grows there", Siachen is 
located at a position of strategic import¬ 
ance where Indian, Pakistani, Afghan, 
Chinese and the fonner Soviet territor¬ 
ies meet. 

But the warring sides have continued 
to blow hot and cold over the issue. On 
the one hand, the Indians are alarmed 
about the .security of north Ladakh 
should the Pakistanis and Chinese come 
together. While, on the other, the 
Pakistanis are suspicious of an Indian 
threat to the Pakistan-Karakoram 
Highway. 

Today, with the end of the Cold War 
and the collapse of the Soviet empire, 
pressure is being mounted on both India 
and Pakistan to resolve mutual tensions. 
The Siachen conflict has already extract¬ 
ed a terrible price from both the sides. 
And, talks will resume next month it 
Islamabad. But a solution still remains a 
long way off. • 
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When the world waits 
/ with bated breath. For 
if', every entrance you 
make. 

•• A hush descends. 

turn. The 
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to be made. 
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Right for change 

-str-"- 

President Bush was defeated solely for upholding the status quo 



It was bad enough 
waking up on 4 
November to hear 
David Dimblebey 
and the BBC team 
bringing the dis¬ 
tressing news of 
Bill Clinton’s deci¬ 
sive victory across 
the Atlantic. What 
compounded the misery was the sight of 
pundits pontificating needlessly on the 
demise of the conservative agenda. 

Nor were they alone. In an act of braz¬ 
en treachery, comparable in scope to the 
Financial Times ' support for a Labour 
government on the eve of the last British 
general election, the voice of free enter¬ 
prise, The Economist^ earned a lengthy 
denouncing President 

concerning the , endorsing 

However, chanf'* '"tclligcnt; he is dili- 

both in Islamaba. 


gent; he is energetic; he has grasped 
most of the issues, and found persuasive 
.solutions to some." 

Spirits were lifted somewhat upon re¬ 
reading a back issue of the Lexington 
column in The Economist, which prefer¬ 
red the reassuring suggestion: "It is use¬ 
ful to remember how many of Ameri¬ 
ca’s underlying economic and social 
values will not change, whoever wins in 
November. Indeed, not since Herbert 
Hix)ver lost to Franklin Roosevelt in 
1932 (and arguably, not even then) has 
there been an American election which 
had real, vivid ideological differences 
between the parlies that were capable of 
being transmuted into radically different 
styles of government." 

But it is small comfort knowing that 
things will not change even if Hillary 
Clinton insists on being described as the 
"presidential partner" or "first person" 


(imagine if Denis Thatcher had describ¬ 
ed himself to his drinking buddies as the 
co-resident of 10 Downing Street); that 
a protectionist regime more concerned 
over the fate of General Motors rather 
than the future of capitalism will not 
necessarily imply a meaner and venge¬ 
ful America; and that a vice-president 
with a track record of zany environmen¬ 
tal extremism (prompted by his son’s 
car accident) will not inspire fellow do- 
gooders to turn the screws on the newly- 
industrialised countries to compen.saie 
for his inability to improve the state of 
the ozone layer at home. 

Lexington may be right that a modem 
day Rip Van Winkle will not notice any 
decisive change if he rises from his slum¬ 
ber in November 1996, but the rest of the 
free world has no rettSon to sleep with 
such reassurance. The victory of the 
Clinton-Gore ticket was an expression 
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of America’s regression to insularity 
and indicated a weariness over its post- 
Cold War responsibilities. 

In retrospect, this withdrawal may 
prove an unintended blessing in disguise 
and herald a truly democratic, broad- 
based, new world order. 

T he only indication that the builders of 
the Berlin Wall may not yet have the 
last laugh of the centufy came from a 
small gathering in Indianapolis, where 
vice-president Dan Quayle delivered his 
speech conceding victory to the 
Democrats. There was nothing spectacu¬ 
lar about Quayle’s gushing tribute to Pre¬ 
sident Bush and the entire occasion 
would scarcely have merited a mehtion 
had it not been for the incessant chants 
of "Ninety-six” from the audience. 

At a time when Bill Clinton has not 
even been sworn in and taxpayers in the 
US are yet to face the crippling effects of 
high taxes and soaring inflation, it may 
be premature to speculate on the pros¬ 
pects of Dan Quayle securing the 
Republican nomination four years later 
and unsealing the incumbent from the 
White House.. 

What matters is that, the pundits not¬ 
withstanding, there is enough resilience 
in the conservative camp to make prepa¬ 
rations for a successful comeback. Such 
a revival of conservative fortunes alone 
will ensure that the tangible legacy of 
the Reagan and Bush administrations is 
not dissipated by a JFK clone spouting 
the discredited rhetoric of the Sixties. 

The task of rebuilding the conserva¬ 
tive coalition cannot be delayed indefi¬ 
nitely. The defeat of President Bush was 
not a victory of the Sixties ideology, 
replete with its tacit endorsement of the 
collectivist ethic. George Bush lost 
because he was a poor politician, who 
was seen by the electorate as running 
away from the basic bread-and-butter 
questions relating to the economy. 

In particular, George Bush lost sight 
of the themes that enabled Ronald Rea¬ 
gan to craft a winning conservative coali¬ 
tion. The social platform, epitomised by 
the largely hysterical debate on family 
values, was, no doubt, a seminal contri¬ 
bution of Dan Quayle. But neither the 
President nor his running mate appears 
to have sufficiently gauged the fact that 
a denunciation of the single parent Mur¬ 
phy Brown was not an attack on sexual 
profligacy. 

Nor was it merely an implicit endorse¬ 


ment of a stable family life, the most 
effective deterrent against delinquency 
and social order. The Republican failure 
lay in not being able to connect the deba¬ 
te over family values to a vision of a 
dynamic and prosperous America, 
where self-advancement is inherent in 
the system. 

M argaret Thatcher too had raised the 
issue of Victorian morals in the 
1983 election and drawn flak from the 
liberals. But, unlike Bush and Quayle. 


she succeeded in drawing the necessary 
linkages between moral resurgence and 
a reinvigorated capitalism. By its failure 
to address substantive questions of eco¬ 
nomic ideology, notably the long-term 
virtues of the market over statism, the 
Republican ticket transformed its social 
platform into an abstract theological 
issue. 

Second, having successfully liquidat¬ 
ed communism and the "evil empire". 
President Bush overlooked the necessity 
of thinking ahead. The American people 
were no doubt gratified that the tyrant 
Saddam Hussein had been put in his 
place two years ago, but they were unpre¬ 
pared to repay that gratitude through 
four more years. 

Like 1945, when Sir Winston Chur¬ 


chill was shown the door by an electora¬ 
te anxious to build a post-War world. 
Bush was a victim of popular impatien¬ 
ce. Unlike Clinton who promised a gene¬ 
rational change and an undefined brave 
new world, the incumbent fell into the 
trap of being equated with the status 
quo. More than Ross Perot who captur¬ 
ed the mood of protest at its folksy best, 
what hurt Bush most was the repeated 
comparison with Herbert Hoover. 

Thanks to a blimpish legacy of high 


Toryism, conservatives have traditional¬ 
ly faced the problem of being identified 
with both privilege and the status quo. In 
their time, Margaret Thatcher and 
Ronald Reagan changed that picture dra- 
matically. By incorporating radicalism 
and ideology into a system founded on 
the virtues of common sense, they made 
conservative politics a necessary conco¬ 
mitant of market economics. To patrio¬ 
tism and a national civic culture was 
injected opportunity and change. 

George Bush forgot his legacy and 
John Major is on the verge of forgetting 
his. With the ignominious defeat of one 
and the impending eclipse of the other, 
the time has come for conservatives to 
reclaim the mantle before there are more 
disasters. • 



Geoi^e Bush was perceived as running away the 
basic bread-and-butter questions relating to the 
economy. Unlike Clintqn who promised a generational 
change and an undefined brave new world, the former 
fell into the trap of being equated with the status quo 
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"I CALL A 
SPADEA 
SPADE" 

Akbar "Dumpy** Ahmed on 
himself and the state of the 
Congress party in UP and 
at the Centre 


had not taken me more than 24 hours to meet my party pre¬ 
sident. But now? I had written a letter on 13 February of 
this year to Narasimha Rao and sent reminders to his office 
and residence at least 50 times. Yet, they’ve not given me 
time. 

Q: Whal do you want to talk to him about? 

A: The letter was about the Pradesh Congress Committee 
(PCC) election in UP. A process was started where elec¬ 
tions would be held for the Congress president and commit¬ 
tee in UP. Twenty of us filed our nominations. But elec¬ 
tions were not held on the appointed day. Instead, polling 
was held for membership to the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee (AICC). • 

I was summoned by the party observers, Nawal Kishore 
Sharma and Jaffer Sharief, to Raj Bhavan and told that 19 
had withdrawn their nominations. For the sake of the par¬ 
ty, I should also withdraw. So, I said, ‘Why was this 
whole farce enacted?’ 


INTERVIEWED BY LOUISE FERNANDES/ 
NEW DELHI 


Akbar "Dumpy" Ahmed, once a close follower of Sanjay 
Gandhi and one of the most powerful men in the Congres- 
s(l), has remained out in the cold since the death ofhis men- 
tor and his expulsion from the party in 1982. Although 
Dumpy was rehabilitated later, he never really came to 
wield the same powers he once had. But, of late, he is back 
politicking in UP, his home state, hoping for a comeback. 
He spoke to SVnday at length on his future plans. Excerpts 
from the interview: 

Sunday; Are you a committed Congressman or still a 
closet Rashtriya Sai\jay Manch-ite? 

Akbar "Dumpy" Ahmed: I don’t know what you mean 
by that but my politics started with the Congress with San¬ 
jay Gandhi's election in 1977.1 had just come back from 
England and had nothing to do with politics. Sanjay and 
Mrs (Indira) Gandhi lost on 20 March of that year, and 1 
was in Delhi on 22 March. I was with the Congress since. 

Q: What happened to the Rashtriya Saiyay Manch? 
Does it still exist? 

A: The Manch came up as a part of the Congress but the 
powers-thai-bc felt threatened and told me to cancel a 
major function on 28 March, 1982.1 didn’t, so they expell¬ 
ed me. These were people with absolutely no standing. 
The people who have wielded power over the last 15 years 
have no base whatsoever. 

Q: Do you see a dUTrence In the Congress that you join¬ 
ed and the Congress of today? Tm not talking about 
the Congress you Joined originally but the one you 
rejoined. 

A: 1 see the same sycophancy that existed in Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, in Sanjay and in Rajiv’s (Gandhi) time. 

Q: Are you suggesting that the person at the top today 
is susceptible to sycophancy the way the others were? 
A: I think he is. I’m amazed. In 15 years of public life, it 


Q: Do you believe Mahavir Prasad UUPCC president) 
would not have been chosen ifelections had been held? 

A: Of course not. I don’t have anything against Mahavir 
Prasad but as far as I am concerned, he should have been 
ele<^ted and not nominated. Why didn't they have the elec¬ 
tions? They always said that Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi were authoritarian and that they nominated people. 

Now, we’ve been told that in the last 15 months, things 
have changed in the Congress. That democracy is coming 
and we are going to go through the democratic process. 
Every one knows that this is a complete farce. 

Q; Do you now accept Mahavir Prasad as your leader? 

A: I’ve never accepted Mahavir Prasad as my leader. I 
gave Mahavir a ticket for the Lok Sabha in 1980. He was 
asking for an Assembly ticket, and I gave him a Lok Sabha 
one! 

Q: But surely you acknowledge there are ups and 
downs in politics. 

A: I agree. I’m not saying I’m the same today as I was in 
1980. But when it came to election lime, there was not a sin¬ 
gle leader in UP who didn’t want time from me for cam¬ 
paigning. Except for Rajiv Gandhi and me, no one else 
campaigned outside their constituency. N.D. Tiwari cam¬ 
paigned only after 20 May, when his election was over. 

I just don’t see how the party president gets his informa¬ 
tion or how one gets an appointment or whatever 

Q: You mentioned campaigning outside your consti¬ 
tuency. But you didn’t fight the election in 1989, did 
you? 

A: I’m referring to 1991. In 1989, 1 was given to under¬ 
stand that I would be-given a ticket from Bareilly or Azam- 
garh but Ghulam Nabi A/ad rang me up at the last moment 
and told me I'd been given the the ticket from Pilibhit again¬ 
st Maneka (Gandhi). I thought it was very stupid of him to 
offer the ticket from Pilibhit because I had made a categori¬ 
cal statement that I would not say anything against 
Maneka; that I would not stop seeing Sanjay’s son and that 
I would not campaign against Maneka. 

Q: Do you think that was a deliberate trick? 
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The i^cophants 
around 

NarasimhaRao 
feel insecure 
because tfa^ 
have no base. 
There is a 
definite 

communication 
gap between the 
Congress party 
president and 
people uiio 
matter” 


A: It was a deliberate trick that landed the Congress where 
it is! (Laughs) 

Q: You seem full of pent-up anger. Dumpy Ahmed ko 
gussa kyo atha hai? 

A: J’VC never been a chamcha. People in power love syco¬ 
phants and I call a spade a spade. 

Q: Because you don't hide your unhappiness, this 
might account for the rumours afloat that you arrang¬ 
ed a meeting in Bareilly with N.D. Tiwari and Arjun 
Singh to pose a challenge to Narasimha Rao. What is 
the truth in these rumours? 

A: I am an ordinary member of the Congress. It shows how 
shaky the leadership is if they feel that two senior Congres¬ 
smen getting together and addressing the biggest rally in 
Bareilly since Independence is a threat to Rao. It was a shot 
in the arm for the Congress. 

Arjun Singh is a Congress Working Committee (CWC) 
member and Tiwari is the undisputed leader of UP; there is 
no one of his stature. People sabotaged him during Rajiv’s 
time. They are trying to sabotage his leadership becau.se 
they are absolutely jealous at the response he is getting. I 
saw no harm when I called Arjun Singhji and Tiwariji. The 
Congress should be happy since Bareilly is the stronghold 
of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). 

Q: So you don't think this could be seen as a threat to 
Narasimha Rao? 

A: I don’t think it’s a threat to him. The sycophants around 
Rao feel insecure because they have no base. 

Q: No one talked about people taking over when Rajiv 


was alive or when Mrs jGandhi was alive. What Is it 
about Narasimha Rao that people have been saying 
from day one, that there is going to be a palace coup? 

A: Whenever there is a communication gap — and I defi¬ 
nitely feel there is a communication gap — between the 
party president and people who matter, then this is bound 
to happen. And it is these political brokers who are giving 
this information and the whispering campaign is started by 
them. One example* the dinner at my place. Tiwari had 
nothing to do with it. I had Arjun Singhji over for dinner 
with his wife and son. 

But look at the information fed to the newspapers. This 
correspondent claims to know that Arjun Singh and Tiwari 
(who wasn't even invited) were at my house at around 9.30 
pm and even claims to know what was being discussed in 
my drawing-room. 

Either my place is bugged by the intelligence depart¬ 
ment or somebody is fabricating a story. The trouble with 
me IS that there hasn’t been anyone of any stature compar¬ 
ed to me. 

Q: You don't think the 1991 election result was a slur 
on your record? 

A: The fact is that Indira Gandhi also once lost. I really feel 
they are making politics into a science. I say this because 
they have come up with this formula that anyone who has 
lost the election will not be accommodated. Forty-one out 
of 46 MLAs write for Tiwari to be given a Rajya Sabha 
ticket, and this is not heeded. 

Q: You think this formula is unfair? 

A: It’s very stupid. It follows no logic. • 
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FomMr Prasktont R. Vmkataraman addressing IAS probationers: pep talk 


Cosmetic changes 


T he steel frame on which the 
Indian civil service rests is 
show’ing all the signs of metal 
fatigue Two official reports, 
which were submitted within a 
week of each other, have revealed the 
stress points that have rendered the sys¬ 
tem grossly inadequate 

First, on 2 November, the Cential 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI) submitt¬ 
ed Its findings on how the General Stud¬ 
ies paper, in the Civil Services (Prelimi¬ 
nary) examination held in June 1992, 
was leaked at Ranchi. It has been found 
that some of the lower level staff of the 
Union Public Service Commission 
(UPSC), the apex recruiting body for the 
civil services were involved. And, short¬ 
ly afterwards, the Union government 
released the report of the Satish Chandra 
committee, which was set up in 1988 to 
review the selection procedures. If the 
CBI document brought to light the loo¬ 
pholes in the examination system, then 
the Satish Chandra report sought to 
make it foolproof and also raise its , 


Will the 

recommendations of 
the Satish Chandra 
committee reform 
the civil service 
examinations? 


standard 

However, the changes suggested by 
the Satish Chandra committee (sec ho.x) 
are only cosmetic in nature. And experts 
doubt whether they will be able to ensu¬ 
re any radical improvement in the selec¬ 
tion of candidates to the "higher” servi¬ 
ces, viz. the Indian Foreign Service 
(IFS), Indian Administrative Service 
(IAS), Indian Police Service (IAS) and 
Customs, among others. 

T he fundamental problem with the exa¬ 
mination system is that there is no 
way of doing any preliminary screening. 


This results in a deluge of applications 
with at least 4,0(X) aspirants contesting 
for 4()0 .seats. This nets in large sums 
of money by way of examination fees, 
but holding the test can be an organi¬ 
ser's nightmare. And avoidably so, as 
many of the candidates aren't really 
seriotrs 

Secondly, the aspiring bureaucrats 
arc expected to be the jack of all trades 
and the master of only a few. These 
days, when functions are becoming 
increasing specialised, the generalists 
among the cadre often slow' down the 
pace of work. Besides, practical training 
has become a thing of the past. Dunng 
the Raj, members of the civil service 
started early and were pul through a grin¬ 
ding orientation course on the field. 
Today, theoretical knowledge — which 
is often divorced from reality — is all 
that counts. 

The cumulative effecu of these draw¬ 
backs is the weakening of the system 
in the face of mounting social and admi¬ 
nistrative pressures. 

Recognising the need for a change. 
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the government set up the Kothari com¬ 
mittee in 1975, to look into the system 
and suggest improvements. It submitted 
its report the following year and its 
recommendations were accepted two 
years later. 

But this committee's scope was badly 
restricted. Many areas were left out of its 
terms of reference, resulting in a truncat¬ 
ed exercise. For instance: 

• It could not rationalise the various 
functions of the existing civil seryices. 

• 'fhe need for institutional and on- 
ihc-job training for recruits was not 
considered. 

• The machinery for redressal of public 
giieVances against the civil services was 
not evolved. 

Not surprisingly, the situation did not 
improve even alter the Kothari recom- 
mendalions were put through. Fvcniual- 
ly, the LIPSC appointed the Satish 
Chandra committee on 12 September 
198X to do exactly what the Kolhan com¬ 
mittee had earlier done But Chandra's 
report, submitted in 1989, also failed to 
tackle the real problems 

One of these is the increasing number 
of professionals getting into the civil ser¬ 
vices. The committee has devised no 
way to stem How doctors 
passing leading 

medical colleges, tech- |||||||||mmi| 
nocrats from the Indian 
Institutes ol Technology Soni€ 

and giadiiales Irom Indi¬ 
an Institutes of Manage¬ 
ment, on whose educa- 
lion and training the •rj‘om199w 
government invests a for- **^clude an e 
tune. In 1987, lor insian- ~Z 
cc, the recruits comprised * Candidate 
175 engineers and 38 doc- " 

tors out ol a total of 817. Constitutior 



R egrettably, fhe more significant 
iccommendations of the committee 
were swept under the carpel. Rejected 
was the suggestion that candidates who 
had cleared the preliminary examination 
once need not take it again should they 
reappear for the main test. 

I'he suggestion to reduce the upper 
age limit from 28 to 26 was also turned 
down. So was plea for introducing nega¬ 
tive marking. 


Some recommendations of the Satish Chandra 
committee that have been approved 

• From 1993 onwards, the main civil services examination will 
include an essay paper of 200 marks. 

• Candidates will be allowed to answer the paper in English or 
any of the languages included in the Eighth Schedule of the 
Constitution. 


In fact. It seems 
Chandra had been stymi¬ 
ed by a enppling dichoto¬ 
my. In a covering letter 
with his report, he wrote 
to the LIPSC chairman: 
"While examining the 
St ructure of the ci vi I servi - 
CCS examination, we felt 
that given the present 
structure of the services, 
any radical departure 
from the present scheme 
of the examinations was 
hardly feasible." 


• The maximum marks for the personality test is to be raised 
from 250 to 300. 

• The total marks for the written examination and the perso¬ 
nality test is to be raised from 2,050 to 2,300 in the main 
examination. 

• French, German, Russian and Chinese will be dropped from 
the list of optional subjects. Pali, Arabic and Persian have also 
been dropped as very few people opt for them. 

• Medical Science has been included as a subject both in the 
preliminary and main examinations. 


• Comprehensive syllabi for the optional subjects in the main 
examination are to be prepared and periodically revised. - 


M 

ifXana^ment 
graduates (IlM, 
Calcutta, 

convocation 1987) 
are joining the IAS in 
ever-increasing 
numbers. This 
amounts to a gross 
wastage as the 
government spends 
a huge sum on their 
professional training 


fhe reason for Chandra's suggestion 
on the age ceiling being rejected is that it 
would upset the rural youth. It is argued 
that people in rural areas start their edu¬ 
cation late and should not be disqualifi¬ 
ed for that. 

In early 1990, the government went in 
for more relaxation by raising the cut¬ 
off age to 28. This was seen a s controver¬ 
sial decision by many who felt that it 
was done solely out of political conside¬ 
rations. But those Who oppose the 

higher age limit argue 
that talent is best caught 
young. 

The efficiency of the 
indro system depends entirely 
on the extent to which the 
government i.s ready to 
go in adapting it to the 
ination will changing times and plug¬ 
ging all possible 
loopholes. 

Prime Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao has made 
the first move in this 
direction. In reply to quer¬ 
ies from some MPs, he 
announced that the 1993 
examinations would be 
conducted with the help 
of electronic equipment 
to prevent any kind of 
malpractice. 

Iliat might help debug 
the system and improve 
examination standards, 
but whether it will put the 
right man on the nght job 
remains open to question. 
KmtmnNmrotUm 
TmnM/Nmw IMhi 







The loan airangers 

The World Bank resumes funding for the Sardar Sarovar project 


i t was an announcement that sent rip¬ 
ples of relief down government corri¬ 
dors. Months of hectic lobbying — 
the Union government had despatched a 
battery of bureaucrats to Washington — 
finally paid off when the World Bank 
decided to continue funding for the Sar¬ 
dar Sarovar project on 23 October. 

However, the Bank's approval had 
come after overriding stiff opposition, 
with an ominously narrow margin: 58 
against 42. Dissenters in the voting 

j.----- 


crore) for the Rs 11,000 crore project. It 
has already disbursed US $250 million. 
But the government may be trying to get 
the Bank interested in a new proposal: 
the Rs 3(X) crore Narmada Basin Deve¬ 
lopment Plan. "The amount wc are talk¬ 
ing of rangas from anything between 
US$ 200 million to US$ 500 million," 
says a water resource ministry official. 

With public opinion mounting again¬ 
st the project, the government has been 
finding it difficult to attract international 
funds. Ironically, both government offi¬ 



The World Bank is In a precarious position; it Is 
not willing to bo swayed by antMam rhetoric 
and humanitarian pleas. But It also cannot risk 
completely underwriting such a mammoth 
project without making periodic reviews 


belonged to key donor countries like the 
US, Gennany, Japan. Canada and the 
Nordic countries. Earlier, the European 
Parliament had passed a unanimous reso¬ 
lution asking for withdrawal of aid to the 
project. Three members of the US Sena¬ 
te's Finance Appropriations Committee 
as well as the governments of Sweden, 
the Netherlands and Norway had made 
it clear that the Bank should step back. 
Bilateral loans pledged for the project 
from Germany, Japan and the Nordic sta¬ 
tes had already been affected. 

The Bank is supposed to provide 
about US $450 million (about Rs 1,200 


cials and environmentalists agree that 
the present stalemate could be attributed 
to the the review undertaken by the Bank- 
appointed Independent Review Commit¬ 
tee (IRC) and its subsequent report. 
Since the report’s publication in July, 
the IRC chairman, Bradford Morse, has 
joined the growing ranks of anti-dam 
campaigners. "It was the critical con¬ 
junction between the Morse report and 
the anti-dam campaign in these countr¬ 
ies that has worked," says an anti- 
Narmada activist with the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Public Administration. "The 
Morse report played a vital role in deter¬ 


mining their stand." 

In a strongly-phrased letter to Bank 
president Lewis Preston last month, 
Morse attacked the Bank’s efforts at 
glossing over the warnings in his 
document. The Morse letter, which 
reportedly forced the postponement of 
an executive board meeting at the bank, 
was in response to "Review of Current 
Status and Next Steps", another Bank- 
sponsored report on the dam that had 
been circulated to all the member 
countries. Morse felt that the "Review 
ignored and misrepresented" the facts 
and the conclusion of his report. "We 
believe that unless the Bank recognises 
the failure of incremental strategy, the 
well-being of tens of thousands of 
people will continue to be at risk," the let¬ 
ter reads. 

"Next Steps ignores the fact that there 
has never been a proper environmental 
impact assessment of the Sardar Sarovar 
projects," Morse further adds. 

The IRC’s'prolesi against the disbur¬ 
sement has been dubbed as needless 
"interference" in government circles 
where it has generated resentment. "My 
ministry doesn’t have to be preached on 
what environment is by anyone," said 
Union environment mini.sler Kamal 
Nath. "Morse is only saying what the 
ministry has been saying for several 
years now. He has got all his data from 
us." 

However, among anti-dam non¬ 
government organisations (NGO) and 
environmentalists, the Bank’s half¬ 
hearted interest in the project may be 
good news. The funding decision may 
be up for yet another reassessment in 
April next year. "Even as serious doubts 
are raised on rehabilitation, environmen¬ 
tal and human rights aspects, economic 
and financial viability by the executive 
directors themselves, the management 
of the Bank has managed to push this 
aside to pursue theireconomic and politi¬ 
cal considerations," says an activist of 
the anti-dam Narmada Bachhao Ando- 
lan (NBA). The NBA has planned 
demonstrations during Preston’s Bom¬ 
bay visit, scheduled earlier in the week. • 

MlnuMtt/Nmw Delhi 
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Bush whacked 

Why George Bush lost the US election to Bill Clinton 


Of George Bush it 
will never be said that 
nothing became him 
more than the manner 
of his exit from the 
While House. Few 
American Presidents 
have been rejected so 
completely and so humiliatingly as he. 
And what must turn the knife in his 
wound is the post-election consensus 
here that the man deserved what he got. 

His fall was entirely predictable. But 
its magnitude must be considered stagge¬ 
ring, if only because just a year ago, in 
the afterglow of the victory in the war 
against Iraq, George Bush was unbeata¬ 
ble. So great was his prestige that all the 
top leaders of the Democratic Party — 
Governor Mario Cuomo of New York, 
Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia, Senator 
Bill Bradley et al — ran from cover and 
shrank from confronting him at the 
polls. This is what brought the then 
obscure but now President-elect Bill 
Clinton into the fray in the first place. 

If Cuomo and company were being 
prudent, Clinton clearly was being rash. 
For Bush’s approval rating in the polls 
then stood at 88 per cent. This, in the 
words of Russell Baker of The New York 
Timeh, is "as close to unanimous support 
as a politician can get without the Gesta¬ 
po doing his polling from door to door". 

What happened during the short ten 
months then to make Brother Bush bite 
the dust? The answer to this question is 
simple and stark. Two major factors — 
one beyond Bush’s control and perhaps, 
even comprehension and the other, enti¬ 
rely of his own making — were at work 
and they jointly did him in. 

First, it was the bleak state of the Ame¬ 
rican economy and, as nearly two-thirds 
of the voters said in the exit polls, 
*Bush’s "appalling handling of it" that 
sealed his fate. His rhetoric about having 
a plan that would reinvigoratc the econo¬ 
my took in no one. Most people realised 
that it would be "more of the same" — a 
point hammered home brilliantly by the 
maverick Texan billionaire and the third 


candidate, Ross Perot, whose gamering 
of 17 per cent of the votes is nothing if 
not startling. 

It is possible that some voters might 
yet have given Bush the benefit of the 
doubt on economy if, in his anxiety to 
divert attention from the economic 
mess, he had not embarked on relentless 
and meanest personal attacks on the cha¬ 


racter and trustworthiness of his chal¬ 
lenger. He thus converted the electoral 
campaign into unquestionably the 
"nastiest, dirtiest and ugliest" in recent 
American history. This inevitably beca¬ 
me the second factor to convince the 
electorate that the thought of another 
four years of Bush in the White House 
should not even be countenanced. 

Bush questioned Clinton’s patriotism 
on the ground that the Democratic candi¬ 
date had evaded the draft during the Viet¬ 
nam War and had indeed organised 
demonstrations against this war "on fore¬ 
ign soil". He then all but called Clinton a 
traitor by implying that a Clinton visit to 
Moscow in 1970 might have been orga¬ 
nised by the KGB. Clinton’s replies, 
though not always unambiguous, remai¬ 
ned dignified. 

During the second of the three Presi¬ 
dential TV debates, an audience of 209 
ordinary citizens sternly reminded Bush 


that the poeple were "sick and tired" of 
the person^ attacks and wanted the 
three candidates to "stick to issues, the 
paramount of which is the economy". 
But it made no difference to the recalcitr¬ 
ant President. 

In fact, as the day of recktming drew 
nearer, Bush’s attacks on "those two 
Bozos" (Clinton and Al Gore) became 


fouler and fouler. Details will take too 
much space. It should suffice to quote 
the well-known columnist, Anthony 
Lewis, who wrote: "More than any 
incumbent President in memory, he has 
been a candidate without shame..." 

To cap it all, Bush ultimately fell into 
the pit he had tried to dig for Clinton. On 
his own role, as vice-president at that 
time, in the notorious Iran-Contra affair, 
Bush was exposed to be a liar by docu¬ 
ments released by his own government, 
by the notes recorded by the former def¬ 
ence secretary, Caspar Weinberger, and 
by a federal investigator. 

So much for the past. What about the 
future? Bush will join the ranks of ex- 
Presidents and relax. It is on Clinton that 
the awesome burden of straightening 
out the mess has fallen. Like Indira Gan¬ 
dhi in 1971, he may find that it is easier 
to win a massive mandate but a lot more 
difficult to redeem one’s promise. • 
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LANGUAGES DIFFER. OPINIONS DON'T. 

VEEDOL. 


The fastidious German in India with his 
imported Mercedes. 

The discerning Indian with his prized Maruti. 

Two different citizens who depend on one 
engine oil to get the best out of their cars. 

Veedol. The internationally known name, 
proven for maximum cooling and lubrication 
efficiency. 

In India, the Veedol range of lubricants is 
manufactured to high quality standards, it 
conforms to the latest international 


specifications. For superior grade engine oils and 
lubricants. 

Veedol meets the lubrication needs of cars, 
two-wheelers, trucks, tractors and earthmoving 
equipment. 

Get your vehicle running on Veedol premium 
grade lubricants. 

And discover the big difference to how much 
you get out of your vehicle. ^ 

And how much you save. 
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Buying 

peace 


But Hiteswar Saikia *s 
rehabilitation scheme 
for former ULFA 
militants runs into 
trouble 




A State where the per capita 
income of the people is 
well below the poverty 
line, youths dressed in yan- 
kee jeans. Lacoste T-shirts 
and Nike shoes whizzing past in gleam¬ 
ing red Marutis is a common sight in 
Mizoram. Ask them where they’ve got 
the money from, and the answer invaria¬ 
bly would be: "From the banks." Probe 
deeper and you'll come to know that 
they’re mostly former guerrillas of the 
Mizo National Front (MNF). The Maru¬ 
tis and the money are all gifts from the 
Government' of India given under the 
rehabilitation scheme forex-insurgents. 

The scenario is not very different in 
neighbouring Tripura. This tiny tribal- 
dominated state, where starvation 
deaths are often reported, is also full of 
cash-rich Tripura National Volunteers’ 
(TNV) extremists who have given up 
their guns for money. Of course, the 
government would prefer tocall this ano¬ 
ther of its successful rehabilitation 
ventures. 

With many United Liberation Front 
of Assam (ULFA) guerrillas coming 
overground and surrendering to the 
authorities early this year, the rehabilita¬ 
tion drama is being played out in another 
north-eastern state; Assam. 

In April this year, around 3,I(X) 
ULFA militants laid down arms follow¬ 
ing a dialogue with the Assam govern¬ 
ment and a section of the militant outfit. 
Chief minister Hiteswar Saikia prompt¬ 
ly announced an aid package ambitious¬ 
ly called the 100 Per Cent Special M^- 
gin Money Scheme (SMMS) to rehabili¬ 
tate those who capje overground. The 



SMMS, which promised a sum of Rs 
two lakh to each ULFA member who 
gave up his gun, came into force from I 
June. A committee chaired by a senior 
Assam bureaucrat, N.N. Barua, director 
of industries, was also set up to imple¬ 
ment the SMMS. 

The scheme as envisaged by Barua 
had three distinct phases; 

• The first step consisted of educating 
the ex-ULFA cadres about the project. 
It’s made clear that they would not get 

NatlonalitMt banks art not 
convincod about the 
fbasibility of the schomo 
and art worried about 
ropaymont. Perhaps, the 
banks have a reason to bo 
approhonsivo. After all, 
financial Institutions have 
lost crores of rupees In 
Mizoram and THpura 
ftindlng similar schemes 


I the aid in the form of cash. Instead, 
banks would help them to set up small- 
scale industries or a grocery shop or a 
poultry farm depending on their aptitude 
and training. Those covered by the sche¬ 
me are expected to repay the loan in 
instalments. 

The committee would also help the 
government to identify the line of inter¬ 
est of a particular person. 

• The first step completed, the loan 
applicants would be put through a train¬ 
ing course. Several technical institutes 
of the state have been roped in to provide 
specialised training, ^hich would 
extend to 15 days at the most. The trai¬ 
nees would then be given certificates. 

• Lastly, a project profile is prepared by 
the district industrial centre. This is then 
scrutinised by a district-level commit¬ 
tee, and if everything is in order, the file 
is sent to the banks for clearance of the 
loans. 

T ill October a total number of 2,489 
youths have completed the mandato¬ 
ry training. But the scheme ran into 
tough weather at this stage. Though the 
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target for disbursement of loans was Sep¬ 
tember. only six applications have so far 
been cleared. And that too by the Assam 
Finance Corporation, a state govern¬ 
ment undertaking. The problem was that 
none of the nationalised banks agreed to 
cooperate. 

Realising that his Rs bOOcrore rehabi¬ 
litation scheme would fall through 
unless the banks helped him out — the 
state government is deep in the red — a 
worried Saikia called all the state heads 
of nationalised banks in Assam and 
explained to them the feasibility of the 
scheme. But the government refused to 
stand as guarantor, insisting that all it 
could do was to ensure timely repay¬ 
ment of the loans. 

Of course, the bankers did not turn 
down Saikia’s proposal outright. "We 
feel that the concept of lehabiliiBtion of 
wayward youths is indeed a noble one. 
We are all for it. But if the government 
wants us to finance the schenie, we 
should be sure of the repayment," urged 
a State Bank of India (SBl) official in 
Ouwahati. 

The banks have'now referred the case 
to the Reserve Bank of India (RBI). 
"Under the'existing norths, it is not poss¬ 


Th* amiy opmraHon: bralM tiM back 
oflhaULFA 


ible for us to sanction loans for iiehai^ia> 
tion. That is why we have askedfctrRBI 
clearance. And if dtcy do agree to bead 
the rules or relax the guidelines, w wfll 
be very happy to play a role in the rehabi¬ 
litation programme," says R. TTiini- 
tnuithy, the SBI assistant general mana¬ 
ger (development). 

Perhaps, the baiiks have a reason to be. 
apprehensive. After all, the financial 
institutions have lost crores of nipees in 
Mizoram and Tripura. 

F brmer publicity secretary of the 
ULFA, Siddhartha I%ukan, 
however, has objected to the state 
government’s plans for a very different 
reason. He feels that the ULFA should¬ 
n’t be used as a label to get bank loam. 
But Phukan has his sympathies for those 
who are waiting for the government dole. 

In fact, Phukan is doing his own little 
bit to rehabilitate those who came over¬ 
ground with him. Some of them have 
been employed in Deobar, the newspa¬ 
per he owns and edits. And more 
recently, Phukan has set up the Kamnip 
Multipurpose Cooperative Society, 
which, too, employs some ex-ULFA 
men. 

Saikia has come in for sharp criticisni 
over the scheme from other quarters as 
well and there is growing disenchant¬ 
ment over the government’s rehabilita¬ 
tion package. "All you need to get a loan 
of Rs two lakh is to kill a few people. Is 
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Sunday; What i^ibiit the ithaMH- 
tatiw|tMltafk|nr 1 J^ 
wilD^iliiY^Bdi^tariy 
iliialwwr Saikii: As on 26 Oeto^ 
i^. Xm o» of tbe 3.100 who 
laivh ^down urns have been given 
vobath^ training. They have been 
a numbn of options to 

;cb(i^ 

.. But why are tbe loans taUng so 

long to come through? 

A: Because we insist that banks give 
us the loan on 10 per cent interest as 
: against the usual 16 per cent. We 
Wrote to the banks tegi^ntog this. 
But the financial institutions have 
nfened tbe matter to the RBI. and 
file RBI, in turn, has taken it up with 
the ministry of finance. The banks 
hero are waiting for guidelines fiom 
theRBI. 

Q: But then are reports to Uw 
^ectttat the banks havtn*taccy- 
ted your 8dicnie.« 

At We recently bad a me^ng and 
they agreed. It's only in l!hl»Qgaih 
that fiiero are somop^efns. Tbe 
banks are waiting for the finan* 

ce ffliidstry’s dearance. 

Q: That’s true, but th^ nust be 
convinced about die feasibltl^ of 
the project After all> you cap’t 

make an entceprcnmoid of a ooD 
matriculate ULFA cadre to If 
Ays. ; ■' 

A: But to ran a taxi service you don^ 
need training. 

^ ito you think you have to underr 
such an etoh o^ ntodia^ < 


this fair?" questioned a youth in 
Ouwahad. 

Asom Gana Parishad (AGP) presi¬ 
dent Poraj Qialia has raised the same 
question; "There are thousands of educa¬ 
ted unenq)loye(| in the state. Why 
doesn’t Saikia dp something for them 
too. Sooner or Ig^. this business of dol¬ 
ing out money tdea-'insurgents is bound 
to have a bacyirecedent It will only 
encourage yoiiH| to nto i^guns." 

Many Con|^ politicians of the 


Assam ; j mk itei. rfviiitt'ktt' « 

HUeswarMUamm 

grand plans to rehabiUtaHH: gpyetnmmfiisfi^^ iheti$'; 

former VLFA miliuMs'} - ^' 


atari? 

At RdiabiUtafion does not mean |^v^ 
ing them a piece of land for a - 

We do not telicve in that My reha|»<r 
litation means fiiey must eqrh 
something. V; 

Q: Bpt I am Mire with the iqqii^ 
they have made thtmtoh' 


got a taxl/inito ^;iomt l|ir;^^ 
'aetoca. Von^re gtvito-die.-W|pito-''' 
ahm that, yob nre gpfag to ttiin 
dwmtotoentrvreneun. ' 

At No, no we have ire m^ sdManm 
likes Uke trant^ business, fishe- 
tiea. poultry, eip, 

Qt You atoteuMji^ijhifdi^ 
ca^ aftee the dhjdnhnp 
A: Yes. This is also to Veiii^ fifiii 
antecedetus, 

Qi But yod expeifi them to Ipt a 
loan to the tune eIBi 2 lakh OB the 
basis ef this certificate., Cm yon 


SaytHItotwarSalkli: "leao 
SMw# yoH tlwllli# bMkt 
W«ltlOM«OBty. 1 IW 
boft wM IBINqrlllB IMM" 



Q: Than why hm’f die state |QMicn> 
mentftotofiiqiwiiffidnmtec? 

At Weddnotfb^^^siHmes^,/, 

‘ * V' - -V '’-f' - 

Q: Bid dto hii^ id tin 
aim^toi^ Alim M, ha^ 
T>tow»i$fiihmWli!i^io<iww 
of ropetoln thtoito^?; 

At That was a mistake on the part of 
the banks. If you go for a stheme, the 
minimum income should be Rs 
3,000, leaving aside bank 
repayment. If you make a scheme 
whim will give only Rs 300, how 
om you iqwyyorh'loans? Itoldfiie 
bankers fiiat they should have point¬ 
ed this out to the government. 

Qi If yoo are so sure dint the loana 
be paU^ where Is the prMlem 
togivtogdiebanks agurnimtce? 

A: Because we thought it is a natiem- 
alcause. ' 

But haiqrons tftbe finaaci* 

mtaedtotioittloae money? . 

A: wiU never lose.Nobbfiy will 

Ipse moh^. We will prove diat ^ 
fotmm UiUFA bpys con eani and 

-nny: .inMay, to 'lliia. tost ;Se»«a. 
'toMdto'lkw do ypii'expect'them'' 
'toinrvtte?', / 




state have expressed similar views. 
There are others who have talked about 
"psychological change" being more 
impCHtant than "financial rehabilita¬ 
tion". And frustration has begun to creep 
into the former ULFA cadres who are 
desperately seeking the Rs two lakh pro¬ 
mised to them. It is igdeed a piquant 
situation that Hiteswar Saikia finds him¬ 
self in. How he resolves the issue 
remains to be seen. • 












HosUie neighliour 

Pakistan continues to sponsor terrorist activity in India 


D espite serious allegations of 
being a teirorism-'sponsoring 
state, Pakistan shows no let-up in 
continuing to sponsor subversive activit¬ 
ies in India. The latest intelligence 
reports made available to the Centre 
clearly point to the fact that Islamabad is 
encouraging Sikh militants to foment 
trouble within the country. 

Pakistanis simply recruit from among¬ 
st the many Sikhs living abroad — 
asylum seekers and expatriates — parti¬ 
cularly in the western nations. Once 
recruited, they arc brought to Pakistan 
for training l^fore being sent back to 
India. 

The intelligence reports stale that as 
of April this year, at least two Sikhs 
from Canada (later arrested in Jammu), 
two from the United States and 19 from 
western Europe have gone to Pakistan 
for training. A further 12 are expected to 
make the tnp in due course. Visas are 
being issued by the Pakistani embassies 
in Belgium, the Netherlands and its con¬ 
sulate in Montreal, Canada. The consula¬ 
te, incidentally, is headed by a Pakistani 
intelligence officer. 

In spite of several setbacks to that 
country’s continuing operations of train¬ 
ing militants, Pakistan shows no signs of 
giving up. Some of the setbacks are: 

• The arrest of Lai Singh, alias Manjit 
Singh, of the International Sikh Youth 
Federation (ISYF), a Canada-based 
organisation. He was picked up in Bom¬ 
bay and is a key suspect in the bombing 
of the Air India Boeing 747 aircraft, 
Kanishka, that went down off the coast 
of Ireland in 1985. 

He had been operating as the ISYF’s 
coordinator in P^istan from early 1989 
till November 1991. He had entered 
India after taking on a Muslim name and 
using a Pakistani passport. It was no plea¬ 
sure trip. Singh was sent into this coun¬ 
try to stir up anti-India feelings among 
the fundamentalist Muslims, Interroga¬ 
tion provided Indian security agencies 
with a great deal of vital information. 

• The arrest of two Sikh militants from 
the Jammu region on 8 July, 1992. Hail¬ 
ing from Canada, they sneaked into 


India after receiving weapons training in 
Pakistan. 

• The surrender of Gurdip Singh Sibia, 
the chief ideologue of the Punjab mili¬ 
tants, on 12 August of this year. In a 
much-publicised ceremony, he laid 
down arms in front of Punjab chief mini¬ 
ster Beant Singh. 

• The arrest and deaths in encounters 
of several top militants throughout the 


Pakistan, paid a visit there in order to set 
the ISYF’s house in order. 

Pakistan’s Inter-Services Intelligence 
(ISI) is now beefing up its presence — 
covert and overt — in south India. Ano¬ 
ther significant development is the post¬ 
ing of Hussain Haqqani as Pakistan’s 
high commissioner to Sri Lanka. Haqqa¬ 
ni is believed to be close to ISI chief Bri¬ 
gadier Imtiaz. According to sources, 
more ISI men will be posted in Colombo. 

All this is being done with one thing 



In the past few months, Pakistan has suffered several 
setbacks. Many of the terrorists who had sneaked into 
Pupjab have either been killed in police encounters or 
have been arrested 


State of Punjab. Moreover, scores of 
lower and middle-level terrorists have 
been neutralised. 

The series of reverses caused the over¬ 
seas units of the Babbar Khalsa. along 
with their Pakistani sponsors, to sit 
down and take stock. A secret meeting 
was held in Pakistan in September to 
decide future plans of action. Among 
those in the meeting were Shinga- 
ra Singh Mann of France, Sewa Singh 
Lalli of the UK and Wadhawa Singh, the 
new chief of the Babbar Khalsa. Lai 
Singh’s arrest in Bombay also set the 
ISYF thinking. Satinder Pal Singh Gill, 
who had coordinated operations in 


in mind; to make India "porous” on all 
sides. This would allow the creation of 
an extensive network to allow infiltra¬ 
tion and the like. 

The sudden spate of terrorist activity 
in the Terai region of Uttar Pradesh is 
attributed to logistical support being pro¬ 
vided by Pakistan’s embassy in Nepal. 
Large quantities of arms and ammuni¬ 
tion are also making its way into India, 
using Nepal as the conduit. 

There seems to be no sign of Pakistan 
discontinuing aid to terrorists in India. 
That is until international sanctions are 
placed on Pakistan. 

Or unless India takes swift action. • 
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After losing the north, the Congress(I) 
finds itself in trouble in Maharashtra, Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh and Kerala 


F |i)r a pany that has succcssiuU 
ly managed to desiroy itseli m 
ihc nonh, the C mgressd) 
now gives ihe impression that 
It wishes to repeal ihis pertbr- 
mance in the south. Ovei the last month, 
it has resembled nothing as much as a 
dinosaur with a death wish. 

In Maharashtra, the state government 
found itself in the centre of a controver¬ 
sy when chiel minister Sudhakarrao 
Naik fired 11 ministers, all of whom 
owed allegiance to Union defence mini¬ 
ster Sharad Pawar. The Andhra Pradesh 
chief minister Janardhan Reddy was cas¬ 
ed out after a bout of dissidence at the 
stale level, and leplaced by Vijaya 
Bhaskara Reddy In neighbouring Kar¬ 
nataka, allegations of coinipiion against 
chief minister S Bangarappa smeared 
the entire state government, and 
demands for his renKwal became increa¬ 
singly strident. And even the seemingly 
invincible elder statesman. Kerala chief 
minister,K. Kariinakaran, appeared to be 
in trouble, with rebels within the party 
questioning the power wielded bv the 
CM'sson. 

These troubles couldn’t have come at 
a worse time for Prime Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao. The scam was still unra¬ 
velling as the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee (JPC) continued its investiga¬ 
tions. The Babri Masjid/Ram Janmab- 
hoomi dispute seemed further away 
from resolution, with the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) and the Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Party (BJP) adamant on conducting 
kar seva on 6 December. And Rao's 
arch-rival, human resources develop¬ 


ment minister Ar)un Singh, was hamme¬ 
ring away doggedly at the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s ill-conceived policies (viS'ii-vis 
the economy and Ayodhya) with the 
hope of getting a foot m the PM’s office 
door 


FLASHPOINTS 



Where the 
Congress(I) 
finds itself in 
trouble 
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TIMING IS 
EVERYTHING 

AtatimewhenArjun 
Singh was asking 
awkward questions on 
Ayodhya^Narasimha 
Raothought he had 
executed a 
master-stroke by 
getting SharadPawar 
on his side. But the 
situation in the south 
and in Maharashtra 
wiped the smile off his 
face 


Even in his incarnation as party presi¬ 
dent, Raocouldn' t have been happy read¬ 
ing the headlines every morning. Elect¬ 
ed largely because of his ability to 
deliver the south, despite his total lack of 
impact in the north, he seemed like a pre¬ 
sident who was presiding over the disso- 
liition of the party he was supposed to 
head. The Congress had been made toial- 
! ly irrelevant in Tamil Nadu by All India 
Anna Dravida Munnclra Kazhagam 
(AIADMK) chief minister Jayalalitha 
Jayaram. And in the states where the 
Congress!I) was in government — 
Andhra Pradesh (the PM\ home state), 
Karnataka and Kerala — it presented a 
sorry spectacle with dissidents baying at 
the heels of the various chief ministers. 

B ut It was Maharashtta that had the 
high command missing heartbeats 
at the AICC(I) headquarters in Delhi. 
And not vviihoul reason: one of the 
players in the drama was defence mini- 
sierSharad Pawar, former chief minister 
ol Maharashtra and one-time pretender 
to Narasimha Rao's throne. 

When Pawar shifted to Delhi to join 
the Union Cabinet, he left his protege 




KARNATAKA 

S. Bangarappa continues to cling to the chief minister’s chair 
with hjs finger nails, but the dissidents, led by Veerappa 
Moily will not let go. A compromise may be worked out and 
Bangarappa accommodated at the Centre 

ANDHRAPRADESH 

Janardhan Reddy lost the chief ministership to Vijaya 
Bhaskara Reddy. But dissident leader Rajashekhara Reddy, 
who had been looking forward to becoming CM, will not let 
Vi jaya Bhaskara rule in peace 


MAHARASHTRA 

Chief minister Sudhakarrao Naik tried to prove he was boss 
by asking 11 supporters of Sharad Pawar to resign from his 
ministry. But Prime Minister Narasimha Rao dissociated 
himself from Naik’s action 


KERALA 

Veteran leader K. Karunakaran is in no danger of losing the 
chief ministership to rival A.K, Antony. But he’s no longer in 
full control of the state after his recent car accident, and the 
prominence accorded to his son offends many 




















IEias.B . Chavan encouraged 
Naik to dismiss Pawar's 
supporters 


AGAINST: 


_The PM assured 

Surest! Kalmadi that Naik had 
acted alone 



a special plane Tor 
Karunakaran’s travels 


Siidhakanao Naik in charge ol the state, 
intending, no dniihl, to rule it by proxy 
But, in the manner of most proteges, 
Naik soon decided that he'd much rather 
rule the state himselt And prior to assert¬ 
ing his independence, he had the fore¬ 
sight to align himself vxith such anti- 
Pav\ar Iciideis as V N Cladgil, the Con¬ 
gress spokesman. A R Antulay, lormei 
CM ol Maliaiashtia and S B Chavan, 
Union home mmisier 

Naik saw his chance when the (.'on- 
gress Jiigh command recommended that 
the state governments prune their mini¬ 
stries to a more leasonahle si/c He first 
sent a state intelligence report linking 
SIX members of his ministry to the Dubai- 
based enmmal Dawood Ibrahim to the 
home ministry, where Chavyn w^as kind 
enough to torwaid it to the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s oltlee (PMO) All six niimslcrs 
were, of course. Pawai supporters. 

The Maharashtra chief minister then 
met the Prime Minister in Delhi and said 
(hat he wished to reduce the s\/jc of the 
ministry. Rao said that this was fine by 
him, hut would he please talk to Pawar 
before taking any action. Naik set up a 
meeting with Pawar, at which the latter 
' .suggested that the CM Wtiii iiruil the Nag¬ 
pur Assembly session was mer before 
firing anyone AlCC general secretary 
Janardhan Poojary gave Naik the same 
advice. 

Everything went according to plan, 
until Naik and Chavan arrived at Lalur 
to address a joint meeting Insiders have 
it that Chavan — who was perturbed by 
Pawar’s recent reconciliation with the 
Prime Mini.slcrand the role he was play¬ 
ing in resolving the Ayodhya dispute — 
advised Naik to sack those ministers he 
wished to be rid of now, and a.ssured him 


that he would convince Narasimha Rao 
of the wisdom of such a move. V.N 
Ciadgil, when consulted, was of the 
same mind Emboldened by such sup- 
pon, Naik went right ahead and fired 11 
of Pawar's men from the ministry. 
Predictably, all hell broke loose at this 
point. Rao dissociated himself from 
Naik's move by giving Pawar aide, Sur- 
esh Kalmadi, two appointments and 
assuring him that the chici minister had 
acted on his own. Naik was asked to 
meet F\iwar and work out a compromise. 

I he two leaders did, in fact, meet m 
Pune and decided that the damage- 
containment exercise would be held 
alter the conclusion ol the present 
Assembly session. 

What was Narasimha Rao's role in 
this crisis'^ 

rherc are two views on this One 
view' has it that the Prime Minister had 
encouraged Naik to take on Pawar, hut 
dissociated himself once he found 
things going awry. The other is that 
Naik acted on his own, and Rao — who 
was ii>ing to make up with Pawar so 
that they could jointly take on Arjun 
Singh - - was as surprised as anyone el.se 
at his actions 

But whatever the nature of the PM's 
involvement, the image of the party has 
sill fered great damage because of the rec¬ 
ent shenanigans in the state. And Pawar 
has emerged the only victor, having esta¬ 
blished Ins supremacy in the state even 
while chairing the current round of talks 
on the Ayodhya dispute. 

B ut It is difficult to figure out who is 
on the winning side in Karnataka, 
though at the moment the balance of 
power appears to rest with chief minister 


S Bangarappa. So much so that current 
rumour in Bangalore has it that Narasiin- 
ha Rao can’t touch Bangarappa because 
the latter has the goods on the PM's sons. 

However, it hasn't been easygoing 
for Bangarappa. F^irst came the corrup¬ 
tion charges, followed by the resigna¬ 
tions drama when one of his ministers 
would quit every other day, thus ensur¬ 
ing that Karnataka remained in the natuv 
nal headlines. And finally, the three- 
member committee headed by home 
minister S.B. ("havan, that was sent by 
(he C’enlic to assess the situation m the 
slate, recornmcndctl that Bangarappa he 
fired since he had lost the confidence of 
the people. 

The problem the ('origress faces is 
that even now' it cannot afloid to antago¬ 
nise Bangarappa, who could easily walk 
away with a third of the party and set up 
a regional front. Hence, the chief mmi¬ 
sier would have to approve ol his succcs- 



UiliB V.N. Gadgil suggested 
that the CM could ftot expand 
his ministry 
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Ramesh 

Chennithala couldn’t tolerate 
the chief minister’s nepotism 


sor and Bangarappa be rehabilitated at 
the Centre, ifthc Congress is to continue 
in power. 

That's where the situation becomes 
even more complicated First, Bangarap¬ 
pa is not keen to come to New Delhi, 
where he would not be hall as important 
as he IS in Bangalore. Also such enemies 
of his as Margaret Alva, C.K Jafler Sha- 
rief and B Shankaranand arc bound to 
oppose such a move, though such Banga¬ 
rappa supporters as Rajcsh Pilot and Sua- 
ram Kesri wall roiM lor ilie civet minister 

And second, Bangarappa doesiri 
approve of either Veerappa Moily oi K 
Ranganath — both prominent among 
the dissidents — taking over from him. 
Janardhan Poojary, who would be accep 
table to Bangarappa, docs not wish to 
revert to stale politics That leaves S.M. 
Krishna (a member of the dominant Vok- 
kaliga community) and Oscar Fernan¬ 
des who has become the favourite 


Ra|esh Pilot’s suppod 

Margaret Alva will 

was crucial to Bangarappa's 

oppose Bangarappa's 

survival 

rehabilitation in Delhi 



None of 

Ralashekhara Reddy’s 

supporters found place in the 
new council 


by default 

But even while the Congress agonises 
over such questions, the RJP is fast gain¬ 
ing ground in the state 

I n Andhra Pradesh, the change of 
guard was affected relatively smooth¬ 
ly. Aliei dissidcncc had made Janardhan 
Reddy's continuance an impossibility, 
the high command installed Vijaya 
Bhaskara Reddy in his place, overUM)k- 
ing the claims ol Y.S. Rajashekhara 
Rcdtly 

The pioblcnis, however, began when 
VijUNii Bhaskara Reddy announced his 
ministry, fhe chief ministci had found 
room lor Janardhan Reddy's loyalists, 
but not one supporter ol Rajashekhara 
Reddy had been included. Predictably, 
Rajashekhara stepped up the dissidcncc 
once again, and now' the fate of Vijaya 
Bhaskara Reddy begins to look 
uncertain 

The high command has initiated 
cflons to accommodate Rajashekhara 
Reddy at the Centre, but so far the lead¬ 
ing dissident seems unwilling to fall m 
with such a move And as long as he is 
disaffected, there is every danger of his 
walking out and forming u regional par¬ 
ly, w hich would give the Congress a run 
for Its money. 

This can only be bad news for the Con¬ 
gress at a lime when N.T. Rama Rao’s 
public meetings are attracting more 
people than ever before. And it can't 
conUnri Narasimha Rao much to have 
Vijjy. Blichk.ii.i Reddv in the CM’s 
chan light nuw'; his cIulI claim to fame 
IS that he was chief minister when the 
Tclugu Desam first defeated the Con¬ 
gress in Andhra Pradesh. 

However, Rao can take comfort from 


the fact that in Kerala, at least, the chief 
minister doesn't look in imminent dan¬ 
ger of losing his chair. But this would be 
cold comfort, at best, because after his 
recent car accident K Karunakaran is 
not in the best of health. And while he 
recuperates at home, his son, K. Muralee- 
dharan, runs the slate on his behalf, stirr¬ 
ing up great resentment in the 
buieaucracy, the C'ongress and the gene¬ 
ral public as a consequence. 

Such IS the degree of animosity stirr¬ 
ed up by this act of nepotism that even 
staunch ^supporters of Karunakaran like 
Youth Congress president Ramesh 
Chennithala have gone over to his arch¬ 
rival, A.K Antony. Kamnakaran'sease, 
however, remains sirong as long as he 
has Union minister of state for home 
affairs, M.M. Jacob, pleading for him. 

In the end. of course, Karunakaran is 
too senior a leader — some even refer to 
him as a ‘kingmaker’ in the Congress — 
for the party to gel rid of him in a hurry. 
But the emergence of dissidcncc in the 
stale can only be bad news for party presi¬ 
dent Rao, especially since there are indi¬ 
cations that he is becoming unpopular 
wiih Keraliles, as well. 

But how does Rao intend to deal with 
these crises? 

Those who know him well maintain 
that he will remain calm and stoic on the 
surface and act as if he is willing to let 
matters take their own course, even 
while negotiating furiously behind the 
scenes to work out some sort of 
compromise. 

But will that help at a tunc when the 
Congress needs a leader who doesn’t 
just lake strong decisions, but appears 
to be taking them as well. • 

RitfMttl Shriva9tava/New tMM 
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Who rules 
M aharashtra? 

Sudhakarrao Naik tries to assert his independence; 
but Sharad Pawar has the last word 


W hen Sudhakarrao Naik 
look over as chief 
minister of Maha¬ 
rashtra from Sharad 
Pawar in July 1991, 
nobody laid much store by his appoint¬ 
ment. Pawar may have moved to New 
Delhi to take over as Union defence mini¬ 
ster, the conventional wisdom went, but 
he would continue to rule Maharashtra 
by proxy. Naik’s chief claim to fame 
was that he was a Pawar loyalist. He also 
had no support base of his own. Thus he 
would have little choice but to put 
Pawar's directives into effect. 

In little over a year, Naik has succeed¬ 
ed in turning the conventional wisdom 
on its head. Far from obeying Pawar’s 
instructions to the letter, Naik gave noti¬ 
ce of battle by asking 11 ministers — all 
of whom owed allegiance to Pawar — 
to resign on 2 November. 

It wasn’t long before the rumour mills 
began working overtime. This resigna¬ 
tion drama was masterminded by Rao, 
said some. The Prime Minister wanted 


to put Pawar in his place, and what better 
way to do so than by supporting his erst¬ 
while protege in a show of independence. 

What, then, of the version which had 
it that the two leaders had patched up 
their differences, and that Rao had given 
Pawar responsibility to act on behalf of 
the government in the ongoing Ayo- 
dhya dispute'^ 

Oh, that was just Rao's way of setting 
up a smokescreen so that Pawar didnT 
guess the PM’s true intentions. 

Not everyone bought the conspiracy 
theory, of course. There were those who 
quoted PMO sources as saying that Naik 
had melNarasimha Rao {.see main .story) 
and asked permission to prune his mini¬ 
stry. And that Rao had advised him not 
to take any action without consulting 
Pawar. But Naik had gone ahead and act¬ 
ed on his own, much to the horror of the 
Prime Minister. 

T he plot to get rid of Pawar’s men had 
apparently been two-and-half 


NAUCSroiENDS 



A.R.ANTULAY 

His craftiness came in 
handy 



S.B.CHAVAN 


He bolstered the CM’s 
confidence 



months in the making by the time Naik 
finally acted. The chief minister and his 
supporters. Congress spokesman V N. 
Gadgil, former Maharashtra chief mini¬ 
ster A.R. Antulay and Union home mini 
sterS B. Chav an, had been quite perturb¬ 
ed by the fact that of the six seats that fell 
vacant in the state Legislative (’ouncil, 
as many as four went to Pawar*s sup¬ 
porters while their loyalists had to make 
do with two. 

Naik extracted revenge by nominat¬ 
ing stale labour minister. Arun Mehta, 
for election from Jalgaon even though 
Pawar had made clear that he wanted 
Mehta to stand from Pune. (Pune was 
Mehta’s preference as well.) As soon as 
the nomination was announced. Mehta 
refused to contest the election. 

By this time, Pawar was also aware 
that Naik had been poisoning the ears of 
Prime Minister Nara.simha Rao against 
him. The Maharashtra state intelligence 
unit had, apparently, compiled a report 
which indicated that six members of 
Naik’s mini.stry had links with the 
Dubai-based smuggler and underworld 
don Dawood Ibrahim. NSik had forward¬ 
ed this report to the Union home minis¬ 
try and his good friend, S.B. Chavan, 
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IN HAPPIER TIMES 

Everything went well 
as long as 
SudhakarraoNaik 
remembered his place. 
But, once he began 
asserting his 
independence, his 
mentor, Sharad 
Pawar, moved fast to 
clip his wings 


had passed il on lo the PMO 

The duel niinistei's decision (o lire 
1 I ministers (one other dCLided to lesiiin 
in sympathy ) hi ought the ciisis lo a head 
on 2 November The Pawar camp was 
all set to <ivenge ilscll at ihe (.'ongress 
Legislative Pait> (d.P) meeting that 
was held two dav s later on 4 No\ embei, 
hut was ^idvised lo exercise lestiainl by 
Naiasimha Rao The Prime Ministei 
met Pawar's piincipal .iide and conlT 
dant, Surcsli Kalmadi, on two occasions 
to convince him that Naik's action did 
not have his support 

Pawar's supporters C{)ntented them¬ 
selves by making noises about how the 
chief ministci had not consulted senior 
Cabinet colleagues such as Padamsinh 
Paul (Pawar's brother-in-law), bcloic 
making his move And Naik. realising 
that the threat posed by the Pawar group 
could not be dismissed lightly, bought 
time by agreeing to meet Patil and some 
other ministers after the (’LP meeting to 
sort out the issue. 

Naik also met Pawar in Pune and chal¬ 
ked out an agreement w hereby no action 
would be taken by cither group until the 
Nagpur Assembly .session was over, 
after w'hich. presumably, the dismissed 


ministers would be rehabilitated. 

O bserveis ol the Maharashtra politi¬ 
cal scene now believe that i\iwar 
erred by nominating Naik as his succes¬ 
sor Yes, Naik was a political nonentity 
who posed no threat to Pawai, and since 
he belonged to a backwaid community 
m the Vidharba region ol the state he had 
no mass base ol hisowntobi)astof Rut 
— and this IS what Pavvai overlooked — 
Naik was quite close lo Prime Minister 
Rao He was based in Nagpur around the 
lime that Rao represented the neaiby 
Ramtek constituency (between PLSl) to 
P^S9), and the two men had built an 
extremely g(X)d working relationship 
around that period So, if Rao w'anted to 
create trouble lor Pawar in his home 
state, he only had to turn to Naik 

Such theories notwithstanding, Naik 
Ivgan his tenure quietly enough. First, 
the chief minister helped split the Shiv 
Sena and the Janata f)al, thus gaining a 
comfortable majority in a House of 28S 
members. Then, he brought his consider¬ 
able administrative abilities to bear on 
the task of fighting the worst drought 
that Maharashtra had faced in recent 
times. 


It was only after he was firmly estabi. 
shed in the chief minister's chair that 
Naik turned his attention lo reconstitut¬ 
ing his ministry, which had been decid¬ 
ed by Pawar. Despite having 
44 members, the Council had as many as 
five members from Rung (Pawar’s dis¬ 
trict) while ihcrc were five districts 
which went unrepresented. Also, crucial 
sectors like energy and irrigation (which 
have the largest allix'aiion in the stale 
budget) were controlled by Pawar's 
brt)ther-ln-Iaw Padamsinh Patil and his 
nephew, Ajit Pawar. 

According to the Pawar camp, Naik 
began his campaign in a considered man¬ 
ner. First, he used the local media to alle¬ 
ge that such Sharad supporters as Madan 
Bafna and Bapu Thite had links with 
Daw(X)d Ibrahim. Then the government 
leaked intormaiion that certain ministeri¬ 
al calls made lo Dubai, after the police 
crackdown on the Dawood gang, were 
being investigated. 

D espite the nature of the provocation 
oficred by Naik, Paw'ar chose lo 
play It cool Contrary' lo reports that he 
intended to ‘camp'm Bombay, he stay¬ 
ed there only for a couple of days. The 
delence minister even tried — with little 
success — to distance himself from the 
events in his hixnc state by telling media- 
persons that It was the prerogative oflhe 
duel minister lo increase or reduce his 
Cabinet as he w ished 

Rut when Naik and Pawar met in 
Pune, allci talking on the phone a couple 
ol limes, it looked as if the present crisis 
had blown over. The two Maharashtra 
loaders agreed that the Congress should 
present a united Ironi during the Nagpur 
Assembly session And after the House 
dispersed, some sort of compromise 
would be pul into effect. 

f-ven as Congress leaders tried to play 
down the recent events, gossip has it that 
the Paw'ar camp has decided lo leach 
Naik a lesson on 16 November. And that 
Pawar's men were only putting Naik off 
Ins guard belore they dealt that fatal 
blow 

But did Pawar really need a technical 
knock-out lo establish his supremacy 
over the chief minister'^ Wasn't the fact 
that Naik had had to back down from his 
intractable position — and the fact that 
Narasimha Rao had dissixiated himself 
from the CM’s actions — victory 
enough? 

Judging by Pawar’s quieily confident 
smile, yes indeed, it was. • 

Ranvtr Nayar/Bombmy 
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Staying power 

Against all odds, Bangarappa survives as chief 
minister of Karnataka—but for how long ? 


J ust when you begin to think that 
it’s all over for Sarekoppa 
Bangarappa, the Karnataka 
chief minister bounces right 
back in the fray, seeming more 
in control than ever before. Over the last 
couple of months, he’s had to contend 
with his fair share ol crises; corruption 
charges: the resignation of six ministers; 
and finally, the arrival of a three-member 
central team, comprising home minister 
S.B. Chavan, A.K. Antony and Nawal 
Kishore Sharma, which concluded that 
Bangarappa would have to go. 

But for all that, Bangarappa stays and 
is still the chiel minister of Karnataka. 
And It was as chief minister of Karnata¬ 
ka that he Hew to Delhi on 10 November 
to meet Prime Minister Narasimha Rao, 
who had summoned him to the capital 
h)r an urgent meeting. Of course, his 
detractors insisted that he wouldn't be 
CM when he returned to Bangalore, but 
going by Bangarappa’s recent track 
rcc(^rd, all such talk seemed like wishful 
thinking. 

Rao’s reluctance to rid Karnataka of 
Bangarappa makes sense oh one level 
The chiel minister has, over the last 
couple of years, established himself as a 
leader of the backwards in the stale And 
because of the power ot patronage at his 
disposal, he has managed to create a par¬ 


ty within a party, comprising those who 
owe loyally only to him. Also, his ability 
to raise funds is next to none, and money 
power plays an important role in party 
politics these days. 

Thus, if the Congress high command 
were to unceremoniously sack the chief 
minister, he could well split the party 
using his charisma and considerable 
funds — causing irreparable damage 
to the Congress. He may even gang up 
with Rao's rivals at the Centre — Arjun 
Singh and Sharad Pawar — to extract 
revenge for his humiliation. 

Hqually, Rao cannot let the current 
stalemate in Karnataka continue indefi¬ 
nitely. As one dissident told Siinday; ”If 
the Prime Minister doesn’t act against 
Bangarappa he will merely prove that he 
does not have the power to do so, and 
that he approves of the chief minister’s 
current actions.” In fact, criticism of Rao 
on this score has already begun, with his 
detractors suggesling that he is leaving 
Bangarappa well alone, because the lat¬ 
ter had the goods on the PM s sons. 

Certainly, Rao’s son, P.V. Rajeshwar 
Rao had been hosted by Bangarappa, as 
were such friends and colleagues of the 
PM as Chandra Swarni, Rajesh Pilot, 
Ghulam Nabi A/.ad and Sitaram Kesri. 
(Kesri and Pilot had even attended the 
party thrown to celebrate two years of 



Bangarappa’s government in 
Karnataka.) 

The Prime Minister has, therefore, to 
proceed* against Bangarappa with cau¬ 
tion. Hence, the attempt to persuade the 
CM to move to the Centre, where he 
would be suitably ‘accommodated’ in 
the next Cabinet reshuffle. And efforts 
arc currently on to gel Bangarappa to 
approve the choice of his successor. 

T hings would not have come to such a 
soiry pass in Karnataka today if Nara¬ 
simha Rao had been firm with his par- 
tymen from the outset. Instead, the PM 
.sought to gel by with such meaningless 
remarks as dubbing the dissident activi¬ 
ty in the state "an optical illusion”, and 
later announcing that the dissidents 
should "follow him”. (No, nobody could 
figure out what the old man was getting 
at:) 

Rao’s easy-going attitude only encou¬ 
raged Bangarappa to offer him greater 
prov(K’alion. First, he promulgated an 
ordinance on the Cauvery dispute with¬ 
out consulting the party high command. 
Then, he threatened to^ycott the Tiru- 
pati session of the Congress to protest 
against the increased dissident activity 
in the state. Even then, no action was tak- 



THE DISSIDENT 

Veerappa Molly has 
headed the rebellion 


But his chances of 
succeeding 


minister of Karnataka 
appear to be extremely 
slim 
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THE FINAL GOODBYE? 


Bangarappa has tried every trick in the book to stay on as chief minister, including lining up his. 
supporters (above) for a headcount. But it looks as if his best may not be good enough 


en against the errant chief mini.sier. 

Small wonder then that Bangarappa 
began to believe that he was a law unto 
himself. When the team of AICC obser¬ 
vers arrived from New Delhi, the only 
comment an acerbic Bangarappa would 
offer was: "Had I asked theni to come? I 
don't know why they are here?" And to 
the end, he held that their fact-finding 
mission was a futile exercise as he had 
the support of 140 of the 178 ML As. 

The chief minister went to great leng¬ 
ths to prove that he had a numerical ma jo¬ 
rity. For the benefit of the AICC obser¬ 
vers Bangarappa’s suppiYiters held 107 
MLAs prisoner at the chief minister’s 
residence, Krishna, not allowing them to 
meet anyone. 

The rebels, however, called the CM's 
bluff when they won over as many as 90 
MLAs. To save face, Bangarappa's* 
camp then paraded its supporters with 
much showering of flowers and cheer¬ 
ing by hired crowds. But when the hired 
help were put aside, it was clear that 
only 70-odd MLAs were present during 
this exercise. 

However, all Bangarappa’s efforts 
came to nought when the AICC team 
insisted on meeting the MLAs indivi¬ 
dually. And much to the CM’s horror, 
home minister Chavan added: "Num- 
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bers don’t matter, issues do." 

C ertainly, the visit of the AICC obser¬ 
vers put the heart back in the dissi¬ 
dents’ fight. Such rebel leaders as Vec- 
rappa Moily, Gundu Rao, K.H. Ranga- 
nath, S.M. Krishna, Veerendra Patil and 
others got together to convince the cen¬ 
tral team that Bangarappa had to go. 
And going by the report filed by the 
team, they succeeded. 

But even then, Bangarappa’s sup¬ 
porters refused to concede defeat. A 
plan was drawn up to charter a flight to 
take all the 107 MLAs to Delhi, where 
they would stage a dhama before the 
Congress president’s house. But the 
idea was junked. 

Instead, Bangarappa sent a four- 
member team, comprising his home 
minister Dharam Singh, revenue mini¬ 
ster Mallikarjun Kharge, housing board 
chairman Kadogu Thimmappa and mini¬ 
ster for small-scale industries Nascer 
Ahmed, to mount a damage-control excr- 
ci.se in Delhi. 

But as it became clear that it was only 
a matter of time before Bangarappa was 
removed from the chief ministership, 
more and more MLAs began subtly dis¬ 
tancing themselves from him. Even S. 
Ramesh, generally regarded as one of 


the chief minister’s stormiroopcrs, now 
says: "I have told Bangarappa very clear 
ly that if it comes to a question of select 
ing him or the party, all of us will remair 
in the party." 

Bangarappa's best bet at this poin 
would be to concede defeat gracefull} 
and move to the Centre, as suggested b) 
the high command. But as Sunday weni 
to press, the Karnataka chief ministei 
had adopted an intransigent position. 

He arrived in Delhi on 10 November, 
apparently at the Prime Minister’s 
request. But despite Bangarappa’s best 
efforts, the PMO refused to grant him an 
appointment with Rao, on the grounds 
that the PM was busy with the on-going 
talks on Ayodhya. In the end, the CM 
had to make do with Rao’s political 
secretary, Jiicndra Prasad, who reported¬ 
ly asked him to quit as his position had 
become untenable. 

Bangarappa flew back to Bangalorq 
looking visibly shattered. But hac 
recovered sufficiently by the next day tc 
insist that he would not quit. It 
seems as if the party will have to expc 
him, and Bangarappa will end-up as th< 
leader of his own regional party. 

That can only be bad news for th 
Congress. • 

Qauil Umkm9h/Bmig0om 
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The son also 
rises 

In Kerala, dissidents plague the Karunakaran 
government on the twin issues of nepotism and 

corruption 


W hen Kerala chief mini¬ 
ster K. Karunakaran 
suffered a car accident 
in June this year, little 
did he realise the lar- 
reaching repercussions it would have — 
and not just on his health. That seems to 
be on the mend now, after extensive 
treatment in the US. But Karunakaran's 
long absence from the state has resulted 
in his losing the total control he exercis¬ 
ed over the Kerala administration and 
the local unit of the Congress(I). His 
son, K. Muraiccdharan, an MP, has lak- 
en over from his lather — of course, m 
an entirely unofficial capacity — stirr¬ 
ing up a great deal of rcscntmeiit in the 
process. 

The first to raise the banner of revolt 
were such one-time cronies of Karunaka¬ 
ran as (j. Karthikeyan, a party MLA, 
Ramesh Chenmthala. MPand the Youth 
Congress president, and M.l. Shanawas, 
general secretary of the Kerala Pradesh 
Congress Committee, now dubbed the 
"reformist troika". They began to oj)enly 
challenge Karunakaran's actions in the 
stale, thus throwing the parly into disar¬ 
ray. Earlier, dissidence in the party had 
been restricted to the A.K. Antony fac¬ 
tion, which was opposed to the chief 
I minister's highly personalised style of 
functioning. But now even Karunaka- 
ran’s friends were turning against him. 

' The dissidents picked excise minister 
Raghuchandra Bal, Karunakaran's chief 
fund-raiser and principal haichct-man, 
as their first target. Bal was accused of 
scuttling the supply of 25 lakh litres of 
rectified spirit to the .state during the Sep¬ 
tember Onam festival; a move which 
was designed to help the powerful local 
liquor lobby. The minister was also char¬ 
ged with corruption because he had, 
apparently, issued 23 bar licences, in 


contravention of a parly directive. And 
there were allegations that he was involv¬ 
ed with the massive spirit smuggling 
in the state; Bal's goons had evidently 
beaten up those who had deposed again¬ 
st him in front of the committee of econo¬ 
mic affairs of the state legislature. 

The dissidents maintain that Bal and 
Muraleedharan instructed a local con¬ 
tractor not to undertake the permitt¬ 
ed supply of spirit to the government dis¬ 
tilleries during the Onam festival. With 
the licensed procurement blocked, spirit 
supplied by a Tamil Nadu liquor baron 
Bowed into the stale as police and excise 
officials looked the other way But some 
stray seizures by sales tax officials 
(under finance minister Oommen Chan- 
dy) blew the lid off the scandal, though 
there was never any proof directly link¬ 
ing Bal and Muraleedharan to it. 



K. MURALEEDHARAN 

Resentment simmered in 
Kerala when he began running 
the state after his father, chief 
minister Karunakaran, had a 
car accident 



K. KARUNAKARAN 

He is far too senior a leader to be 
dismissed forthwith; but the 
dissidents don’t care 


This was the opportunity the reform¬ 
ist troika Were looking lor. They submit¬ 
ted a memorandum to the chief minister, 
demanding a CBI enquiry into the con¬ 
troversy. Others insisted that Bal be ask¬ 
ed to resign from the ministry; and that 
Karunakaran fire him if he refused to 
quit. Parly secretary M.M Hassan, an 
Antony loyalist, even demanded that the 
government should divest itself of the 
excise portfolio in keeping with the Con¬ 
gress policy of phased prohibition. Final¬ 
ly, a pressured Karunakaran cancelled 
the 2.^ new bar licences that had been 
issued by Bal, which the reformist troika 
saw as a moral victory. 

K arunakaran was granted a reprieve 
by an unlikely source, E.K. Naya- 
nar, secretary of the slate unit of the 
CPI(M), hinted that his parly would be 
willing 10 support an aliemalive 
Congress(I)-led government in the state, 
minus the Karunakaran group. But the 
move backfired badly, because Karuna¬ 
karan made much of the fact that the Con¬ 
gress dissidents were trying^to oust him 
with the backing of the communists. 
And Aryadan Mohammed, Congress 
MLA and A.K, Antony’s right-hand 
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A.K. ANTONY 

He has the support of around 20 MLAs, and along with G. 
Karthikeyan and Ramesh Chennithala, could well give 
Karunakaran a good fright 


man in Kerala, was forced lo make a 
public statement saying that the replace¬ 
ment of Karunakaran was not On the 
agenda. ' We only want him to change 
his style of functioning in the interest of 
the parly and government," he explained. 

But Karunakaran knows that as long 
as Antony is active in the state, he can¬ 
not rule in peace. Hence, the chief mini¬ 
ster IS pressuring Narasimha Rao to 
make Antony a Union minister in the 
long-talked-about Cabinet reshuffle, 
even as he tries to drive a wedge bet¬ 
ween the Antony group and the refomt- 
ist troika. 

At one point, there had been a distinct 
possibility that the two groups would get 
together to destroy Karunakaran. 
Karthikeyan had even met Antony to 
suggest the formation of a joint action 
committee which would work towards 
deposing the chief minister. But now the 
two groups appear to have fallen out. 
Karthikeyan feels that the Antony 
group’s go-slow tactics have given a 
new lease of life to Karunakaran. 

Of the two groups, Antony’s has grea¬ 
ter numerical strength, being able to 
count on the support of 20 MLAs; 
Karthikeyan has only eight supporters 


among the 56 Congress(I) MLAs in the 
state. Despite this, Karthikeyan .says: 
"There are many fence-sitters in the 
Karunakaran camp. If we want, we can 
reduce him to a minority chief minister 
tomorrow. But the time is not ripe as yet." 



RK.NAYANAR 

He hinted that his party, the 
CPI(M), would be willing to 
support an alternative 
Congress government, as long 
asitwasn^headedby 
Karunakaran 


B ut there’s no denying that Kaninaka- 
ran is no longer the ’kingmaker' he 
y^ds when he helped make Rao Prime 
Minister of India. Today, he is hardly 
ever consulted by the Congress high 
command on national issues or even par¬ 
ty matters. Hence, say the dissidents, 
Karunkaran is forever suggesting the 
existence of a conspiracy against the 
south Indian chief ministers by the north 
Indian lobby. 

According to Karthikeyan, Karunaka¬ 
ran goes to ridiculous lengths to prove 
(hat he is still important in Delhi. He 
only travels in a special plane, usually 
arranged for by his gotxl friend and 
Union mini.ster of state, Krishna Kumar, 
"Karunakaran tells his chamchas that 
the Prime Mini.ster sent his aircraft for 
him as he wished to consult him 
urgently," scoffs Karthikeyan, "but he 
was nowhere in the picture during the 
recent Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 
leadership crisis. So he comes back from 
Delhi via Bombay, and says at Cochin 
that the Prime Minister asked him to 
defuse the situation in Maharashtra. I 
swear, the man is talking through his 
hat." 

Ii*s not just Rao who has cooled off 
towards Karunakaran. The Muslim Lea-; 
gue, the second largest party in the Ail- 
ing UniledDemocraiic Front (UDF) alli¬ 
ance, has also turned against the chief j 
minister. The rapid growth of the Isla¬ 
mic Sevak Sangh (ISS) in Kerala has 
also put tremendous pressure on the Lea¬ 
gue to take some positive action on the 
Babri Ma.sjid issue. And if the disputed 
structure was to suffer any damage dur¬ 
ing the proposed karseva —by the Vish- 
wa Hindu Parishad (VHP) and the Bhara¬ 
tiya Janata Party (BJP) from 6 Decem¬ 
ber — the Muslim League could well 
snap its ties with the Congress(I), thus 
further weakening Karunakaran*s 
position. 

M.M. Hassan, a prominent dissident 
of the Antony group, has already called 
on the party high command to send a 
high-level team to Kerala to assess the 
crisis facing the Congress and the UDF 
government. And the report of such a 
team could prove crucial to Karunaka- 
ran’s fate. 

For the moment, though, the Kerala 
chief minister can take comfort in the 
fact that he is far too senior a leadec^of 
the party to treat him with scant respect. 
In this crisis, dt least, Karunakaran's 
reputation may well see him.through. • 

SImAotS. PlUv/Mvmndnm 
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Reddy to rebel 

Despite the change of chief minister, dissidence shows no signs of 

abating in Andhra 


T he only beneficiary of ihe rcccnl 
crisis that siruck ihc Andhra 
Pradesh unit of the Congrcss(l) 
was Indian Airlines As the dissidents 
stepped up their campaign against for¬ 
mer chief minister Janardhan Reddy, 
MPs, MLAs, Congiess functionaries 
and assorted power brokers did the New' 
Dclhi-Hyderabad sector innumerable 
times in the course of a fortnight. (The 
total earnings that accrued to Indian 
Airlines. Rs 8 lakh.) 


had been overlooked. 

According to members of the Raja- 
shekhara Reddy camp, their leader had 
been promised the chief ministership by 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao, who 
had specified that Reddy's being an MP 
(instead of an MLA) would not come in 
the way of his elevation to the post. But 
far from being sworn in as CM, Reddy 
had to suffer the indignity of seeing all 
his supporters excluded from the Vijaya 
Bhaskara ministry. And since the high 



WHO’S IN, WHO’S OUT? 

Vyaya Bhaskara Reddy regained 
the chief ministership of Andhra 
Pradesh at a time when N.T. 
Rama Rao was staging a comeback 



I At the end of the day, however, the 
5 asic situation remained unaltered. Yes, 
he Congrcss(I) had a new' chief minister 
,n Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy, who was the 
;ohsensus candidate to rcpl^icc Janar- 
Ihan Reddy. But the new CM's ministry 
'lad as many as 19 members who had ser- 
; ed under Janardhan Reddy. And even 
icfore Vijaya Bhaskara could get down 
: ) the task of administrating the .stale, he 
■ ecame the target-of full-fledged dissi- 
] cnce, waged by Rajashekhara Reddy, 
5'hose claims to the chief ministership 


command had approved of the list of pro¬ 
spective ministers (the Prime Minister's 
son, P. V. Ranga Rao,wasgiven full Cabi¬ 
net rank — he was a minister of state in 
the previous ministry), it was reasonable 
to assume that the snub came from Nara- 
siniha Rao himself. 

However, once Rajashekhara Reddy 
raised the banner of revolt, he was 
appeased by the promise that the PM 
would induct him into the central minis¬ 
try in the next Cabinet reshuffle. 

The Congrcss(I) can ill-afford to anta¬ 


gonise Rajashekhara Reddy, who is the 
archetypal dissident. He helped in the 
toppling of the Chenna Reddy and Janar¬ 
dhan Reddy ministries, and wasf also 
instrumental in the ousting of N.T. 
Rama Rao. Says a Telugu Desam leader: 
"Rajashekhara Reddy is a ticking bomb, 
which can go off any time. He can count 
on the support of 16 MPs and 45 MLAs. 
His hold over his constituency of Cudda- 
pah is tremendous. He can easily send 
the Congress(I) in Andhra Pradesh 
down the toilet, without it affecting his 
position in the state." 

Hence, Rajashekhara Reddy was giv¬ 
en to understand that when the Andhra 
Pradesh ministry was expanded with the 
inclusion of another 12 mini.siers. most 
of them would be his supporters. But last 
week, Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy announc¬ 
ed that the expansion would have to 
wait. And now, with the Congress high 
command insisting that no state ministry 
should number more than 10 per cent of 
the total strength of the Legislative 
Assembly (m accordance with the K. 
Hanurnanthaiah panel recommenda¬ 
tions). it seems unlikely that any new 
ministers, will be inducted into the 
Andhra council. 

This can only strengthen Rajashekha¬ 
ra Reddy's resolve to oppose the present 
administration. There are some who fear 
that he may split the party and form a 
regional front of his own. And this can 
only be bad news for the Congress at a 
time when N.T. Rama Rao has turned 
viciously against Narasimha Rao — 
after the Prime Mini.ster split the Telugu 
Desam at the Centre, inducting five of 
Its members into the Congress. NTR has 
been drawing record crowds at his rec¬ 
ent public meetings, which seems to sug- , 
gest that the popular mood in the state is 
anti-Congress — this, despite the fact 
that the Prime Minister is a Telugu 
hidda (son). 

Unle.ss the Congress embarks on a 
salvage operation .soon, the ijsurgcnce 
of Telugu pride in the slate may well for¬ 
ce it out of powpr in Andhra Pradesh: 
Narasimha Rao or no Narasimha Rao. 
PInkIm Alym/Myd^nbad 
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Sweeter than honey 


Portuguese nationals are to get back the money held by India since 1961 


I t has indeed been a long wait for the 
6t0p0<odd Goans settled in Portugal. 
Three decades after they left the sho¬ 
res of their home stale for distant 
Portugal, there arc hopes that they may 
just gel back the money they had pledg¬ 
ed with the fonner Portuguese postal 
savings, Caixia Economica de Goa 
(CEIXj). And understandably, the news 
has cheered the hearts of the depositors, 
most of whom are now too old to react. 

During the liberation of Goa in 
December 1961, all funds and gold in 
the CEDG’s possession had been trans¬ 
ferred to the Banco National Uliramari- 
no (BNU) in Lisbon. But despite the 
restoration of normal lies between India 
and Portugal in 1974 and a circular from 
the Portuguese authorities staling that 
Indian account-holders could withdraw 
I their assets from Portugal, or any of its 
colonics, not much had come out of it. 
But two years back, the BNU had *.and- 
ed over the gold in its possession to the 
Indian authorities. And claimants feel 
that the Government of India is now 
morally obliged to release their money 
in the CEDG. 

In fact, Portuguese citizens of Goan 
origin have visited the Union Territory 
more than once since 1961 in an effort to 
persuade the CEDG authorities to 
relea.se their money, but in vain. And 
those who could not make the tnp to 
Goa kept up the pressure by writing let¬ 
ters to the CEDG office in Panjim. The 
reply in most cases was, "The exact posi¬ 
tion will be informed later." 

But the stalemate was broken recently 
when K.K. Mangal, under secretary in 
the ministry of finance, wrote to the 
CEDG custodian stating: "The matter 
has been considered by the central 
government and we have no objection to 
the release of funds held in these 
accounts by Goans working in Portugal, 
provided the funds are retained and utili¬ 
sed in India." 

There was jubilation among the 
account-holders as soon as the news 
spread, but the CEDG custodian, Alex 
de Mello, advised restraint. "It will take 
time," he said, "since the central govern¬ 
ment will screen the application of each 
claimant." 


CEDG account-holders will now 
have to apply to the relevant authorities 
for the release of their money. All claim¬ 
ants will also have to open accounts with 
the Slate Bank of India, or any other coo¬ 
perative bank, where the funds will be 
directly transferred from the CEDG. Of 
course, the account-holders will have to 
declare in writing that they will not trans¬ 
fer the money abroad. The payments 
will be made at a rather low interest rate, 
prevalent at the time of liberation of 
Goa: 1.25 per cent per annum. And 
those who haven’t made any deposits in 
the past 20 years will lose out on the 
interest. 


However, over the past few yim the 
Indian government has, under special^ 
consideration — primarily humanitari¬ 
an — made payments to some relatives 
of account-holders. 

Lately, in the wake of Portugal return¬ 
ing the gold held in Lisbon, pressure has 
been mounting on the Indian authorities 
to make a reciprocal gesture. Portuguese 
President Mario Soares’ visit to India 
earlier this year, too, played a vital role 
in hastening the process. But political 
observers feel that the primary reason 
behind the Indian government’s sudden 
decision to release the CEE)G money is 
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THE FIRST STEP: gold from Lisbon arrives In Qoa 


But why was there such an inordinate 
delay on the part of the CEDG to pay off 
its account-holders? The reason lies in a 
notification issued by the Government 
of India. Signed by the then President, 
Dr Radhakrishnan, on 22 November, 
1962, the order stated that henceforth 
the CEDG custodian was not to make 
any payments to Portuguese nationals 
unless cleared by the central 
government. j 


the assurance given by Soares that he 
would help Indian products to gain an 
entry into the European Community 
markets. 

But CEDG account-holders are no 
bothered about the reasons. For them 
it’s a dream come true. And the abandon 
cd CEDG office in Panjim is once agai 
humming with activity. • 

Bo9eod0 Bourn 
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BISHAMBERr This 23-year-old Dalit youth from Haryana was castrated in 
police custody. He was picked up by the police on charges of petty theft. The 
guilty police officers are yet to be arrested or suspended 


FEAR IS THE KEY 


I . Bhitori (R«|MtlMn): Bhanwari Devi, a 
. fieldworkerwiththeWomcn’sDevelop- 
[ i ment Programme, launches a campaign 
[ against child marriage. She goes to Ram 
^ Karan Gu|jar\s home in the village and 
^ • asks him not to go ahead with the marria- 
i jge of his one-year-old daughter. Sensing 
f: the tension, a large number of cops are 
[posted in the village and Ram Karan 
{ jdoes not succeed to marry off his 
[ jdaughter on Akkha Tcej. However, the 
\ wedding takes place a day later. 

^ One day, after a two-month lull, five 
I jGuJjar men attack Bhanwari and her hus- 
; |>and, Mohan, while they are working in 
jheir field. Mohan is beaten up and loses 
:onsciousness. Bhanwari is raped repea- 
cdly by the men. Women’s groups take 
ip the issue in a big way, even organis- 
; ^g a 2000-strong demonstration in Jai- 
\ fur, but no action is taken. 

liwialpiir (Madlva PncMl): Former 
: r>cheduied Caste and Scheduled Tribes 


I With State brutality on 
the rise, human rights 
groups gear up to 

face the challenge 

commissioner, B.D. Sharma, is intercep¬ 
ted by a group of men on the highway 
leading to Jagdalpur. The former 
bureaucrat, who had also been collector 
of Bastar, has now settled down in the 
area and is working among the tribals of 
the region. 

The hoodlums kidnap Sharma, who is 
taken to Jagdalpur. He is stripped and 
garlanded with shoes. The grey- haired 
activist is paraded through the streets of 
Jagdalpur in full view of hundreds of 
people. 

Dbambera dta^na): Bishamber, a 
23-year-old Dalit youth, is taken into 


custody for a theft case on 7 October. 
The sarpanch of his village visits the 
police station and asks the police to pro¬ 
duce Bishamber before a court if there 
was a theft case against him. The next 
day, Bishamber’s brother Rampal is ask¬ 
ed to pay a bribe of Rs 20,000 to get him 
freed. He is unable to do so and files an 
application in court. The Dhanihcra poli¬ 
ce say that Bishamber is not in their 
custody. 

On the morning of 10 October, 
Bishamber is tied to a cot and beaten up 
mercilessly. He is then castrated so that 
the police can pass it off as a suicide bid 
case. 

B hanwari, B.D. Sharma and 
Bishamber. The-Ihree can»e 
from different social back¬ 
grounds, but they had one 
thing in common. Ail of 
them clashed with vested interests — 
tte first with the powerful nexus bet- 








B.D. SHARMA: The former commissioner of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes was paraded naked in Jagdalpur, Madhya Pradesh. His crime: Sharma 
had opposed the setting up of a steel plant in the tribal areas 


ween local hoodlums and politicians, 
the second directly with the state and the 
third with the police — and in all the 
cases, the results were disastrous. Sym¬ 
bols of lone individuals in conllict with 
the powerful stale, the three became 
indelibly etched in the public mind as 
newspaper headlines focussed on them 
for weeks. 

Ironically, even the media, which had 
labelled them as victims of a brutal and 
autocratic system, could do little in real 
terms. 

• There was no follow-up action in 
Bhanwari’s case. Undeterred by the 
negative publicity, the Bharatiya Janata 
Parly (BJP)^ovemment simply refused 
to arrest the guilty. And, the police conti¬ 
nued to maintain that she was lying. 

• The BJP regime in Madhya Pradesh 
went a step further. Chief minister »Sun- 
derlal Patwa accused B.D. Sharma of 
taking off his clothes in public! 

• The Dharuhera police have been equal- j 
ly lucky. Despite numerous demonstra- ] 
tions by the people, the guilty police offi- j 
cers continue as before even as Bisham- I 


ber nurses his wounds in hospital. 

Even as human rights activists kept 
up the pressure, it could do little to force 
the government to act. The incongruity 
was inescapable. The government had 
busied itself with liberalising the econo¬ 
my and opening up the country to refor¬ 
ms. But the people who needed them 
most — women, dalits and tribals — 
had been left out of the process. 

lime most basic question the nation 
I must address itself to is what kind 
of development do you envisage for the 
tribal areas. The new economic policy in 
the context of tribal areas has a very diffe¬ 
rent meaning," said B.D. Sharma, who 
was made to go through the humiliation 
narrated above for opposing the con¬ 
struction of a steel plant in the tribal 
areas of Madhya Pradesh. Elaborating 
on this, he said, "Every single law and 
guideline has been ignored to set up an 
industry in these areas. The new econo¬ 
mic policy is just an excuse for distribut- 
ing jugirs. The three steel mills are an 
instance of this. They are not going to do 
anything to alleviate the misery of the 
tribals." 


Sharma narrates an incident to illustra¬ 
te his point. He and his companions had 
camped overnight on the roadside (}ur* 
ing a padayatra to Jagdalpur. They were 
woken up with shouts of excitement. A 
group of tribals had found a pile of 
money under a tree. They began count* 
ing the money. Half-an-hour later, they 
had counted the princely sum of Rs 280. 

"This is their level of development 
And you want to give them steel cities 
which will do nothing do improve theii 
conditions. On the contrary, it will take 
away from them the only life that the) 
know. Give them development which it 
more equitable," Sharma, who is alsc 
campaigning for the Narmada Bachat 
Andolan, said impassionately. 

And, it is when the tribals, or in thi 
case, their spokesman, chooses to rebefl 
that they incur the wrath of the vestel 
interests. Ditto with Bhanwari Devi whi 
dared to challenge the centuries-old estM 
blishment. And, with Bishamber, whI 
became a helpless pawn in the hands A 
the powerful police who found theiiH 
selves increasingly underpressure to pifl 
sent some kind of a case against him. 

While Sharma holds the state govetfl 
ment squarely responsible for whafl 
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FOCUS 



VMAY KARAN: The former director of the CBI says, 
"It is true that the police in India take recourse to third 
degree methods during interrogation. But there has 
been no effort by the authorities to change this 
culture" 


lappening in the tribal belt of Madhya 
fr^sh, other activists take a slightly 
kfTerent view of it. "The real factor of 
ivil liberties violations is not politics 
Lt the complete collapse of the criminal 
listicb system," said a spokesperson for 
'to People’s Union for Democratic 
>ghts(PUDR). 

I So, if a castration incident did take 
|ace in Haryana, a case should be laun- 
against the perpetrators immediate- 
A If a woman was raped in a Rajasthan 
tillage, criminal proceedings should 
he begun automatically. All the 
iltions are criminal and attract specific 
ibises in the Indian Penal Code and the 
•Hminal Procedure Code, but the courts 
f/t failed to deliver the goods. 


T here are reasons. Just one of them 
being that 40 per cent of the vacanc¬ 
ies in the High Courts and the Supreme 
Court are yet to be filled up. The other, 
and perhaps more crucial reason, being 
the nexus between one powerful arm 
and the other, be it the police or the 
politician. 

The biggest blot on the system has, of 
course, b^n the grisly riots of 1984. 
According to official estimates, 2,733 
people had been killed and 1,419 RRs 
had been registered. Yet, eight years 
later, there have been only ten 
convictions. 

The police, in its role as custodians of 
the law, is an important causative factor 
in the deteriorating human rights situa¬ 
tion all over the world. But there are rea¬ 


sons for it. "It is true that the police in 
India indulge in third degree methods. 
But there has been no effort either by the 
police or the authorities to change this 
culture,” said former Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) director Vijay 
Karan. 

According to Karan, who has also ser¬ 
ved as commissioner in the Delhi Police, 
one important reason for the cops resort¬ 
ing to torture is the widespread feeling 
that third degree methods are essential 
not only to extract information but also 
to keep criminals in check. "In fact, 
when I came down heavily on custodial 
crime during my tenure in Delhi, several 
citizen’s groups came to me expressing 
their surprise. But it worked and the 
custodial crime graph did come down,” 
he said. 

Interestingly, a brutal police force is 
not a new avatar. Third degree torture 
was widespread during the British rule, 
when desperate attempts were made to 
contain each and every movement. And 
later, the cops indulged in torture even 
while collecting land revenue. 

The Torture Commission was formed 
in 1905, when police excesses reached 
alarming proportions. The commission 
came down heavily on land revenue offi- 
cial.s, but surprisingly, it said nothing 
about torture in police custody. Perhaps, 
it suited the colonial rulers to use the poli¬ 
ce against activists of the freedom 
movement. 

T wo hundred years later, it continues 
to be convenient for the authorities to 
maintain a strong police force and a pli¬ 
ant judiciary. And, the fact that the Indi¬ 
an police force does not have the basic 
tools necessary for extracting informa¬ 
tion from criminals, is only a case in 
point..According to Karan, lie detectors 
are a must for the police force, but few 
states have them. "Moreover, most fore¬ 
ign countries have trained interrogators. 
In India, on the other hand, there isn’t a 
basic thing like an interrogation room. 
Even the CBI does not have one." 

Thus, human rights violations conti¬ 
nue and anybody who challenges the 
mighty system has to pay a heavy price 
for it. The only hope now lies in the gras¬ 
sroots movement which has ensured that 
Bhanwari’s rape, Bishamber’s castra¬ 
tion and Sharma’s humiliation did not 
go uncontested. * 

The future for the human rights move¬ 
ment in the country is not so dim, after 
all. • 
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URQENt 

AIDS 

When you 

arefac^ 
widi facts like Ifaiif 
(Very day sees 2j0w hew 
AIDS patients ill Asia, 
then you come around to 
the view that awareness 
programmes need all the 
fillip they can get. And 
that includes any move on 
the part of celelnities to 
associate themselves with 
them. 

Judging from ha]^n- 
ings at the Second Interna¬ 
tional Congress on AIDS, 
held in New Delhi, the 
message seems to have 
reach^ at least three big 
.names; Shyam Benegal, 
Louis Banks and Barry 
John, all of who came up 
With original creations on 




ioula la nka a n d Wiym B uegal 

the theme of AIDS 
prevention. 

While John staged a 
street play which had the 
HIV virus as protagonist, 

Louis Banks composed 
the congress’ theme tune. 


Midnight’S child 


UFF PUFF, RANT RANT 


All right, for 
diehun- 
time, we heard 
^ Imran. You’ve retir- 
fiom cricket, and your 
hyped obsession in 
is & building of the 
pmeet cancer hospital in 
^^“rhoroetown. An 
ii^!NloninK)esitua* 
should diink, for 
Jiti^imoyourlat- 
|idldiN|po$j|p^lhe bann- 
|fig^tbba^.finns from 

^;^^how«t]^going 
^'{Mry an those snide 
rixMitlate 

..^isadOn.'^ 7 


After all, even as a man 
who never drank nor 
smoked, you had no qual¬ 
ms about playing in tour¬ 
naments sponsored by 
cigarette manufacturers. - 
Was it your overwhelm¬ 
ing love of cricket that 
excuses you now in your 
mind for the times you 
brandished the Benson & 
Hedges trophies over 
your head? 

Goon. We sports- 
lovers adore your ability 
to save a tricky situation. 
Hit us with one more six 
on the last ball of your 
game. 


In the days 
before the 
fatwa when Salman Rush¬ 
die was just another high¬ 
ly regarded novelist, he 
shocked friends by refus¬ 
ing to follow his ^itor to 
Bloomsbury Publishers 
and by preferring instead 
to sign with Peter 
Mayer’s Penguin. The 


crucial factor in Rush¬ 
die’s decision, we Were 
told, was the size of the 
advance offered by 
Penguin. In modem publi¬ 
shing, who pays, wins. 

But last week even 
advance-crazy Rushdie 
probably wished that 
money wasn’t eve¬ 
rything. Hopeful that the 
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Together. Shyam Bene- 
gal’s contribution was a 
well-made documentary 
on ways to prevent the 
spread of the dreaded 
disease. 

At last, the country's 


higher profiles have pre¬ 
sented themselves in pro¬ 
grammes begging more 
urgent awareness than 
Dwrdarshan’s cartoons 
on litterbugs on Indian 
Railways. 


So. does Uma Bhaiti. 
our own designer sannya- 
sin, really mean it when 
she announces the date of 
her entry into full-time 
sannyas'f 

By the lime this piece 
appears, the deed should 
have been done: at a 
diksha ceremony at Amar* 
kantak, the source of the 
Narmada river. That, too. 


under the proiiused ciiiia . 

ofBJP8tar$L.K.Alt^t 

and Sunderld Ratvri.' 

Assuming Uma Bhu^; ^ 
underwent a change of v - ^ 
mind about abanc^i^ ’ .;i 
theceremony for the 
ty of pcrfitics, what^^^l 
ence would that 
According to wfitt dh#} i 

told us long ago, she^ 
been a sannyasin Biom - 
•birth. y 


Iranians would lift the 
fatwa issued after the Sata¬ 
nic Verses, he was horrifi¬ 
ed to find that the guardi¬ 
ans of Islamic morality 
were offering a Peter 
Mayer-sized advance to 
potential assassins. 

Tehran had already 
offered $2 million to any¬ 
body who could give the 
Ayatollahs Rushdie’s 
h^ on a platter. Clearly 
this wasn’t enough 
because the satanic versi¬ 
fier remains as healthy 
and bad tempered as 
always. So now, the 
Imams have offered the 
assassination world’sequi- 
valent of a paperback adv¬ 
ance —probably another 
million or so more. 

And if this doesn’t 
•work, then they’ll probab¬ 
ly sell the movie rights 
too. 


HE LAST HURRAH 



llv tlW I¥mm iliMvsIli# wiy 


Within the 
country, cri¬ 
tical response to Satyajit 
Ray’s last film, Agantuk, 
was at best lukewarm, the 
reviews mixed. It may not 
have been his worst film, 
agreed the critics, but nor 
did it match his best. 

But France’s reaction 
to Ray’s films has always 


been avant garde. It was 
there that he was first reco¬ 
gnised —for Father 
Panchali —anddiat 
government’s Legion d’ 
honneur preceded the 
Oscar and the Bharat 
Rama, and it was there 
that he has been accorded 
his lasf hurrah. 

For France once more 


comes to the fore. True, 
Basic Instinct still tops , 
the chart of mega- ' ! 
grossers there, but i 
AganmX; doesn’t lag too' ' 
far behind, having figurtiid| 
in the top ten in the first | 
week of its release. And 
even the critics abahdoiif • 
ed their usual restraint, 
showering praise. • 5 
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Nirad Chaudhuri, 
writer, scholar and now 
CBE, on what England 
means to him 


If 


0 you know what 
religion is?" ask¬ 
ed Nirad Giau- 
dhuri, jumping 
up from his 
favourite straight-backed chair near the 
fireplace. "It is a revolt against death. A 
revolt gainst biology, a reaction against 
decay." 

Just a few days short of his 95th birth¬ 
day, and recenUy awarded the Comman¬ 
der of the British Empire — an honour 
several rungs below a knighthood—the 
writw-scholar-historian was neverthe¬ 
less in full form. He had already left his 
chair at least ten times in half-an-hour to 
pull out some heavy gilt-edged, hard¬ 
bound volumes from his vast library to 
point out some reference or the otho-. He 
didn't really need the books, because he. 
was quoting from memory — in Latin, 
Saiisl^tand French—with hischaracte- 
, ristically inexhaustible energy and 
speed. 

Vi^n Nirad Chaudhuri js discussing 
-the rise and fall of civilisations, it can 
leave the most brilliant academics 
breathless. He brings the same energy to 
taHcof matters high and low. 

"Yqu know what I think of vegetari- 
be asked. "They are trying to go 
Ugaiii^tinatura. Why were we given cani- 
VWiy were we given intestinal 
^ ,Pltn biqak down meats? If 
I MUra to be vegetarian, he 

would haye; IP teeth like a cow, all 
'mdaii''.' .■ 

With tbaL fipia O^tMtee nwre. 
tinw it wih^ tollbpyif a selectkn 


of hard-bound books that he had recent¬ 
ly bought and which he handled as deli¬ 
cately as china. There were certain 
things, he said, on which he would never 
compromise. He would never buy p^r- 
backs, never go out without a hat (be pos¬ 
sesses six), never buy clothes off the peg 
and never count his change. 

"I shall never sacrifice living to liveli¬ 
hood," said the man who had once spent 
almost all his modest allowance in Lon¬ 
don to buy a Saville Row suit. 

A t home in Oxford, Chaudhuri is 
always dressed in crisply laundered 
dhoti and kurta. Denoun^ by many 
Bengalis as a cultural traitor and sycoph¬ 
ant of the British, Chaudhuri surprised 
his critics with his tremendous cominit- 
ment to Bengal. 


"I am a Bengali and an Englishman," 
he told Sunday. "I have tried to combine 
the cultures: the Bengali Madm/oA and 
the English gentleman, and I think I 
have succeeded.” 

Once described in the British media 
;as Qnd's last Englishman, Chaudhuri 
has always been a familiar figure walk¬ 
ing the oobUed streets of Oxford, where 
he has lived since 1970. 

His life in Oxford revolves largely 
around an &ig]ish grotqr of friends; 
indeed, Chaudhuri and his wife, Amiya, 
socialise with only two Bengali ftu^- 
lin. Hardly suiprishQ, since his many 
detractors are drawn from an eariier 
generation. But today Chau^uri 
that hahas a complefdy new audfetfoe. 
















He now receives a regular su{^Iy of let* 
ters from young Bengali readm express^ 
ing their admiration for him. Th^ let¬ 
ters are wrinen by young people not^ 
in Calcutta, but outside. I try to it^ly to 
as many 1 can," hesays. 

Recently, a Bengali fan wrote saying, 
"If there's a writer in Bengali, it is Nirad 
Chaudburi.” This gave Chau^ori 'a 


Giautttiuri - 

life in the clbisteredenvirORiMairoif near 
dome adinlttcMl 1» had "nenitr in 
ai^tod for a job; offers camn lb ait, 

< T^ British have been very generous to 
ibe I would hot have been able to write 
so much if 1 hadnXcome fiere. .1 .would* 
n't have ]i^ to be my age. I Was a 
idcltly. featlragn. My stirvividi&tKesur- 



"great sense of fulfilment". 

Chaudhuri had stopped writing in^ 
Bengali in 1937. He resumed in 1966,‘ 
and stopped almost immediately. In 
1987, he began writing in Bengali again 
and has recently been flooded withvlet- 
ters for his latest article in Calcutta’s 
Desh nnagazine, whoe he gives a for¬ 
thright account of why he 1^ settled in 
Bii^n. 

"To live in Calcutta would have been 
death,” said Chaudhuri, whose Autobio- 
<!rai^ Of An Unknown Indian provok- 
^ vitriolic attacks from Bengalis and 
led to his Isolation after its pifolication in 
1951. "I are now serving my countrym¬ 
en from hm. And at last, I am getting a j 

response footh them." I 


a/t-'A •» . / • I 


vival of the unfittest. It would not have 
been possible if I had not come here." 

He had his first article a discussion 
on civilisations — published at the age 
of 30 in The Statesman. Always an arch- 
Hindu conservative, Chaudhuri had writ¬ 
ten inanotherarticle in 1937, in Shoniba- 
rer ChhhU that there was no cultural 
bonfumte between Hindus and Muslims 
in Bengal. In 1966, he had also pi^icted 
an ind^endent Bangladesh, saying that 
East and West Pakistan would never 
remain together as a nation-state. 

W hat caused him suiprise was the 
harming in Bangladesh of the Puja 
issue of Desh that carried hik huest arti- 
efe-Chawfoori defended nil ff^rereroe to 




die;"so<t$ed Ban^adetih’' liyihe 
ed .iBMfe.: 1!h» had never refened Mi 
thMwrivea aa Beagt^^hasaid, "tiaijr; 
kre Muslims Brat. Bengalis afterward" ; 

For ChauAinri,- if there is no sapli-^ 
thing as Baiigladedi, there is no sufch 
dting as India. eMter. It was created by 
the Biid^” heaaid. *Tbere is DO central 
civilisption and it survives in whatever 
form it does because of the British, 
because of the Engliih language. It is the 
uhiniiaie irony of colonialism." 

And for ^ retXiid. he does believe 
that India will ultimately break up. 
"When does religious fbiaricism enter a 
system? When civilisation and culture 
are not strong," he answeredhis own ques¬ 
tion. "Hindus have always been domin¬ 
ant in India. Their new fanaticism is 
struggling for its identity." 

Chaudhuri is already working on his 
next book, an examination of the three 
worst faults of civilisation: indivi¬ 
dualism, nationalism and democracy. 
Having just recovered from a cataract 
operation, which has improved vision in 
one eye, he is now back at his manual 
typewriter-— he refuses to use a wOfd' 
processor—putting in at least three tor 
four hours* woik a dqr, revising hi| 
d^s several times. "What 1 write is.i 
I usually something I have thought tfeout; 
for about two years. I never write in a 
definite order." 

But, be si^ "I am not the real author 
of my books. I get the ideas, I consider 
myself the medium. I’m merely writing 
what has been revealed to me. And so 
I’m never apologetic about my work.” 

His present work is an examinatioo of 
Britain’s cioreat pioblmns. For instu- 
ce, Chaudhuri denoun¬ 
ces the young British generation as unci*- 
vilised. Britain — which he fell in love 
with after a visit in 1955, which he recor¬ 
ded in his book A Passage to England, is 
now an uncultured place charaderised 
by a high lax burden, debased currency 
cl^p Japanese and Tmwane.se 
imports. And of course, very few of the 
younger generation. sp^ ‘real’ 
English. "It is a corrupt civilisation 
now," he sajd with sadness. 

"And yet," he concluded, "I'm resign¬ 
ed to living the rest of my life here. Here, 

1 can live die way I like. Nobody stares at. 
me. And I’m respected. There is this tall; 
about the level of poverty here. But it’s 
not rem. I would say: if you don’t drhiKii 
womanise, smoke, and get about, you 
could live quite comfortaUy. It's why I 
survive." • 









INTERVIEW 

"People are 

jealous of me and 
my success" 



because some 
individuals are 
ag^nst me» why 
should I quit? I 
am here at the 
pleasure of the 
government" 
(But two days 
later, he 
resigned ) 


G. Ramaswamy's last 
interview before he 
resigned as 
attorney-general 


A ttorney-General Ganesh 
Iyer Ramaswainy appears 
to have lost his case by 
doing what a lawyer ought 
to do best — shooting off 
his mouth. Nothing he has said to defend 
himself against charges of financial mis¬ 
demeanours has stood up to the scrutiny 
of the people's court: that the securities 
scam is a result of a north-south feud; 
that he has been misquoted; and that, 
certain members of the Delhi High 
Court Bar Association were "gunning" 
for him. All he can do now is pray to 
God that he survives. 

His travails began with the revelation 
that he had obtained an unsecured over¬ 
draft of Rs 15 lakh from Standard Charte¬ 
red Bank. Subsequently, he protested in 
an interview to the United News of 
India, that the security scam was a case 
of northerners persecuting southerners. 
Reacting to the demand of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) for his resignation, he 
said that certain members of the BJP 
were "anti-south", and were probably 
involved in a "sustained campaign to 
Weaken certain officials and key politi¬ 
cal figures from the south, including 
Narasimha Rao". 

Instead of getting him off the hook, 
that only got him into worse trouble. Out¬ 
raged BJP leaders demanded his imme¬ 
diate resignation. Someone entrusted 
with defending the government in court, 
[Was indulging in "dirty regional poli¬ 


tics"; they declared. Leading national 
dailies demanded his resignation loo. 
The Hindustan Times editorialised that 
all Ramaswamy had done was to prove 
that he did not deserve any benefit of 
doubt, where his unfitness for the post of 
attorney-general was concerned. 

But the way Ramaswamy sees it, he 
deserves the position. Known for his abi¬ 
lity to win friends and influence people 
who matter, Ramaswamy has strong con¬ 
nections in the business and political 
fields. He has rarely been concerned 
about who he defends in court and why 
— a trait which has resulted in some 
embarrassing situations in the past. 
After being appointed solicitor-general 


by the Rajiv Gandhi government, he 
appeared in the Larsen and Toubro 
(L&T) case in the Supreme Court on 
behalf of the financial institutions. With 
the change of government, he had a 
change of heart. After V.P, Singh took 
over, he quit as solicitor-general to argue 
the same case on behalf of the L&T 
debenture-holders! Which only proved 
his unflinching loyalty to the Ambanis. 

In a similar mix-up, the Maharashtra 
Police objected to his appearance on 
behalf of Kirti V. Ambani, in the murder 
case against Nusli Wadia. They said that 
he had earlier appeared in the same case 
for the prosecuting agency, the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI), in his 
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capacity as the additional 
sohcito. general. 

It is ironic that Ramaswaniy should 
be talking of a north-south feud because 
he has friends on both sides of the politi¬ 
cal and geographical divide. He was 
virtually, a legal advisor to the Dravidra 
Munneira Khazhagain (DMK), and a 
close confidant of the DMK president, 
M. Karunanidhi. He had defended Karu- 
nanidhi and Devraj Urs against corrup¬ 
tion charges before the Sarkaria and 
Grover Commissions. He broke off with 
Karunanidhi, when he 
switched loyally to P. 

Chidambaram, during 
the heydays of the Rajiv 
Gandhi government. It 
was Chidambaram who 
helped him gel the post of 
additional solicitor- 
general in 1986 But this 
did not prevent the 
Chandra Shekhar govern¬ 
ment from appointing 
him attorney-general, in 
December 1990— an appointment that | 
his friends in business had pressed for 

In August this year, the attorney- 
general got into a bitter row with the 
Central Board of Direct faxes (CBDT). 
He was arguing a case on behalf of the 
CBDT and individuals affected by 
CBDT's operations of mopping up 
black money in property transactions. 
He allegedly offered the petitioners a 
"concession” in the form of a promise to 
dilute the Income Tax Act, without con¬ 
sulting the CBDT. CBDT olficials alle- 



"It was UNI who 
mentioned the 
names and asked 
my views. I never 
volunteered 
information and 
never gave those 
names" 


P. CHIDAMBARAM 



S. VENKITARAMANAN 


ge that the exchequer lost crores of 
rupees as a result of this. And the case 
was further delayed. Ramaswamy deni¬ 
ed making any concessions. 

Not to be denied the fmits of private 
practice, Ramaswamy took up a private 
brief, this September, even as he held the 
office of attorney-general. This was a 
violation of government rules. He also 
represented the wife of a Kerala IPS offi¬ 
cer in the Supreme Court, in a child 
custody case, without the law ministry’s 
approval. His explanation: his client had 
taken the government’s permission on 
his behalf So what was wrong with it? 
he asked. 

The climax came with his involve¬ 
ment in the sccurilies .scam. In Septem¬ 
ber this year, it was revealed that he had 
received an overdraft of Rs 15 lakh from 
Standard Chartered Bank, a major 
player in the scam. Stanchart had appa¬ 
rently given him the loan without any 
collateral .security. Ramaswamy was 
alleged to have provided legal advice to 
the bank as a quid pro quo for the unsecu¬ 
red overdraft. Of course, Ramasw'amy 
and Stanchart contest this 

So incensed was the Delhi High Coua 
Bar Ass(X’iation over the attorney- 
general’s involvement in the scam, that 
it served him a show/cause notice for 
expulsion on the grounds of "unprofes- 
sipnal/dishonourable conduct". 

Ramaswamy retaliated by accusing the 
association ol relying on uncorroborat¬ 
ed reports and carrying on a vendetta 
against him. 

However, the attorney-general is con- 



BJP 

Outraged BJP leaders demanded 
his iramediate resignation. 
He wasindulging in "dirty 
regjpnal politics", they declared 


KARUNANIDHI STANCHART BAN! 


He was a close confidant of the 
DMK president, M. Karunanidhi, 
and had defended him against 
corruption charges' 


In September this year, it was 
revealed that he had received an 
overdraft of fts 15 lakh from 
Standard Chartered Bank 
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fident that God is still on his side. True 
to his first name,<he is an ardent devotee 
of Ganesh. Silling in ihe sludy of his 
spacious Moiilal Nehru Road 
bungalow, he seemed unperturbed by 
the charges levelled againsl him. But he 
said he was "hurt". Excerpts: 

Sunday: Your characterisation of the 
securities scam as a product of north- 
south rivalry and your own role in the 
affair have angered many. Apart 
from the Bharatiya Janata Party, 
many leading national dailies have 
demanded your resignation. 

G. Ramaswamy: The editorials in The 
Hindustan Times, The Economic Times 
and Indian Expres s are not about my alle¬ 
ged advice to the Standard Chartered 
Bank but about my alleged interview to 
the United News of India (UNI) UNI 
wrongly quoted me as saying that there 
IS a nonh versus south aspect to the 
scam. I immediately corrected it, and 1 
wish to make it clear that I do not have 
any north-south feeing I call myself a 
south Indian Punjabi settled in Delhi 1 
do not think that (he BJP is against me. I 
have got nothing against BJP. UNI has 
quoted me wrongly. The correct version 
has been carried in the next day's papers. 

Q: But you have specifically mention¬ 
ed names like V. Krishnamurthy, S. 
Venkitaramanan, P. Chidambaram 
etc. as being the targets of political 
forces. 

A: 1 never said that. In fact. UNI mentio¬ 
ned the names and asked my views. 1 





the HINDUSI^^ 1?'^ 


fiqp 

X he editorials in 
The Hindustan Times, 
The Economic Times 
and Indian Express are 
not about my alleged 
advice to the Standard 
Chartered Bank but 
about my alleged 
interview to the UNI" 


never volunteered information and 
never gave those names. The UNI item 
was not a press interview. It was a 
drawing-room interview They had drop¬ 
ped in for a chat. It is my bad luck that 1 
have been misquoted, which con¬ 
sequently has provided more ammuni¬ 
tion for people who are gunning for me. 


Q: Are they members of the Delhi 
High Court Bar Association, who 
have served you a showcause notice 
for your expulsion? 

A: There are some people in ihc Bar 
Association who arc againsl me and 
who are responsible for the notice. I am 
contesting this notice. 

Q: Who are these people? 

A: P.N. Lekhi, the president of the Delhi 
Bar Association, is personally again.st 
me. His enmity towards me is personal. 
Also, Rani Jcthmalani, P.P. Rao and 
Shanti Bhushan and his son, Prashant 
Bhushan, as well as Indira Jaisingh are 
against me. They are responsible for the 
campaign against me. Certain vested 
interests are against me. It is a sorry slate 
of affairs. It docs affect my mental 
peace. But my God gives me the strength. 

Q: You are also alleged to have accept¬ 
ed a private case recently, without per¬ 
mission from the law ministry. 

A: This is a malicious falsehood. I never 
applied for permission directly. The 
government, at the insistence of the priv¬ 
ate' party, granted me permission to 
appear in the case. The government was 
not involved in the case and that is why 
they gave me permission. There is noth¬ 
ing wrong in a law officer appearing in a 
private case, when no central govern¬ 
ment interest is involved. All officers 
have done it [fought private cases] with 
the permission of the government. Ask 
the previous law officers how many priv¬ 
ate cases they have taken up. What I 



CHANDRA 

SHEKHAR 

The Chandra Shekhar 
government appointed him 
attorney-general 




NUSLIWADIA 

The Maharashtra Police objected 
to his appearance on behalf of 
Kirti V. Ambani, in the murder 
case against Nusli Wadia 


RANI 

JETHMALANI 

According to Ramaswamy, Rani 
Jethmalani is among those who 
are against him 
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have done is noi at all improper. People 
arc jealous of me and my success. I came 
to Delhi in 1987 and have risen rapidly. 
In four years, I have become 
attorney-general. 

Q: A lot has been made of your connec¬ 
tion with V. Krishnamurthy and the 
fact that your son and his son were 
business partners. 

A: Malicious propaganda. Krishna- 
murihy’s daughter-in-law and my 
daughter-in-law are first cousins. Kush 
namurthy’s son and my elder son, (iaui i- 
shanker, were classmates. When the 


Industrial Reconstruction Bank offered 
shares of India Meters to Krishna- 
murthy’s son, Jayakar, on the basis of 
his NRl status, he had to pay Rs 25 lakh. 
At that time. 1 had become a widower 
and Gaurishankcr wsf^ planning to come 
back to India. Since Jayakar did not have 
the requisite money and since he offered 
the shares of India Meters to my son, 
both my sons, Gaurishanker and 
Ramesh, who are NRIs, bought 
half the shares. Jayakar could not return 
to India at that time. My son was the 
managing director for some time, but he 
never got along with either the labour 


union or Krishnamurthy. So he sold the 
shares back lo Krishnamurihy's son 

Q: Why to Krishnamurthy’s son and 
not anyone else? 

A: The shares were those of a sick com¬ 
pany. They could not have been sold 
elsewhere Ihey were not listed 
anywhere. 

Q: Why did he invest in a sick compa¬ 
ny, in the first place? Did he do it just 
on the basis of friendship w ith Krish- 
namurthy’s son? 

A: My son is a management expcit He 


thought that he could revive the sick 
company. Moreover, he wanted to 
return lo India. 

Q: You are alleged to have compromi¬ 
sed your position as attorney-general, 
when you took a Rs 15 lakh loan from 
Stanchart, without any tangible colla¬ 
teral security. 

A: Stanchart ol'ficials approached me 
and requested me lo open an account. I 
asked them if they would give me an 
overdraft like any other banker. They 
agreed on the basis of my income and 
property. 1 showed them my income lax 


returns and they agreed to give the over¬ 
draft. They first gave me a letter sanctio¬ 
ning the overdraft, in which they specifi¬ 
cally mentioned my properties worth Rs 
I croic and my income, and then agreed. 
It was an overdraft and noi a loan. Stan¬ 
chart sanctioned the overdraft way back 
m Apni 1991, long before the scam, and 
1 utilised it only after a gap of six 
months, m December 1991, and that too 
in instalments I paid an interest ol Rs 
2.39 lakh on it In fact, Stanchart has 
()\cicharged the intcrcsi. ^ 

Q: Why did you need .such a big 
overdraft? 

A: When I opened the account, I deposit' 
ed Rs 19 lakh B\ v\a\ of security, you 
always keep an oveidraft. That does not 
mean \ on need the ovcrdialt. I’o keep an 
overdiall in a hank is a normal euslomcr- 
hank relationship I ha\eoverdraft laeih- 
lies III othci banks also 

y:Did y ou giv e professional legal adv i- 
ce to Stanchart regarding the scam? 
Was there a quid pro quo involved? 

A; I never .uKised Stanchart. Ihc accu¬ 
sation IS ahst)lulely maliuous. They 
ncvci asked me fui advice, nor ilid I give 
any f’ven ihc Slanchari officials have 
admitted ii. 1 would be a fool to do that I 
ean deny aeeusalions which are mali¬ 
cious Whal else ean I do? There is a sys¬ 
tematic and (>rehestiaicd campaign 
against me. 

Q: What about the allegation that you 
are loyal to the Ambani^ and that you 
also tried to have the Bofors case 
scuttled? 

A: Absolutely false I never gave any 
advice to anybody on the Bofors case. 
Why should 1 slow down the panress? 
And I never met Ambani before 1989, 
when 1 began my private practice. After 
that, he came lo me like any other client. 

I never saw him before that. 1 appeared 
in some cases for him. .After I became 
aiiomey-gcncral, he is like any other old 
client to me. 

Q: Will you quit? 

A: No. Merely because some indivi¬ 
duals are against me, why .should I quit? 

1 am here at the pleasure of the govern¬ 
ment and the day the Prime Minister 
gives me the slightest hint that I am not 
required, 1 will go. I ^ill resume my priv¬ 
ate practice. I do puja for two hours 
every' morning. This gives me enough 
strength to face all my critics. • 

K0imi Narottam Taaaa/Naw Dalhl 



LARSEN AND TOUBRO 

After being appointed .solicitor-general by Rajiv’s 
government, he apppeared in the L&T case on behalf of 
the financial institutions. After V.P. Singh took over, he 
argued the same case on-behalf of the L&T debenture-holders 
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PSU DISINVESTMENT 

A private affair 

Against all odds, the Kerala industry minister is bent on privatisation 


A minor war of words has broken 
out between Kerala’s induslrv 
minister, P K Kunjalikuity, and 
the Kerala Pradesh Congress (’ommil- 
tce (KPCC-I) president, Vayaiar Ravi, 
over the state's pri\alisation pohey 
Kunjalikiitiy is determined to press 
ahead with the sale of ten loss-making 
public sector units (PSUs) in the lace o1 
increasing criticism within the state ”1 
believe the time has come to shed ideolo- 
gv 'Fhere is no logic m treating PSf's as 
a kind of holy cow Unless a process of 
disinvestment stalls, it would be linaiici- 
ally disasiious lor the state ” 

From the outset, Kerala's pnvalisa- 
non programme has attracted poweiiiil 
critcism within the government C’hief 
mimslei K. Karunakaran and Kun- 
jalikiitty have constantly been at log¬ 
gerheads over the issue. Vayaiar Ravi, 
one ol the leading opponents ol the poli¬ 
cy, says- "T he central and state govern¬ 
ments should proceed cautiously " 

The public furore has been fuelled by 
the huge losses incurred by the PSUs, 


totalling some Rs 217.50crore, against a 
paid-up capital of Rs 67 54 crore. Some 
PSUs, such as Kerala State Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals, have been running up 
losses, since its inception 

Kunjalikutty felt, it was now time to 
act. He unveiled his privatisation plans 
amid much fanlare, holding talks with 
leading industrialists m Delhi and 
Bangak>re The response from domestic 
industrial htiuses such as BPL India, 
'Fata l.lectnc and Locomotixe Compa¬ 
ny, Tata Oil Mills and foreign counter¬ 
parts such as Dujxrni ol the L)S and Mine- 
lai Deposits of Australia were 
encouiaging 

But the pinate sector’s interest was 
soon dismissed by Vayaiar Ravi He 
said, all the estimated 200 oflers that the. 
mdustry minister claims to have 
received, lacked the potential to suc¬ 
ceed. Moreover, he doubted whether 
BPI.. one of the interested private sector 
ci>mpanics and makers ol consumer pro¬ 
ducts, was a suitable party foi setting up 
the slate's proposed thermal power plant 



i 

K. Karunakaran: not In favour of ^ 

sall-offs 

—a project which has long been abando¬ 
ned by the National Thermal Power 
Corporation. 

A defiant Kunjalikutty has stated that 
he would only go ahead with the con¬ 
troversial privatisation programme, if a 
consensus was reached between politi¬ 
cal parties and trade unions. 

The focus is now on BPL's proposed 
investments in the state. Kunjalikutty 
has said that he is prepared to sign a 
memorandum of understanding (MoU) 
with BPL for the setting up of a Rs 250 
crore rechargeable battery unit and a Rs 
60 crore consumer products factory near 
Trivandrum. 

After several years of unsuccessful 
talks with Indian and overseas multina¬ 
tionals about possible investment in 
Kerala, the BPL issue and the sale of 
PSUs will prove to be an important test 
case of Kerala’s attitude to big 
business. • 

BrmmdhmS. PUImy/TrtvmnOmm 



The private 
sector’s interest 
was dismissed 
by Vayaiar Ravi. 
He said all the 
estimated 200 
offers that the 
industry 
minister claims 
to have received, 
lacked the 
potential to 
succeed 
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HOUSING 


HOME TRUTHS 

Oyerbooking of flats; mismanagement of funds; cheating; fraud; 
Skipper Sales Private Limited is finally caught in its own trap 


T he aphorism ’a man’s house is 
hiscaslle" rings somwhal hol¬ 
low for Lt Colonel laswant 
Singh. For when Singh tried to 
move into his new Hat m the 
Skipper Bhavan on Barakhamba Road, 
Delhi, two years ago, he discovered 
some ugly home truths. The flat had 
already been resole^ Similarly, another 
apartment in the same building, bought 
by B.B. Puri, had also been resold — to 
three different panics. 

The man responsible 
for the sales is Tcjwant tMj^ 
Singh, chairman and ^ 

managing director of the y|l 
Skipper group of compa- Akil 

nies, which built Skipper |j||& 
Bhavan. But Singh is 
now in troubled waters. 

For last week, disgruntl- 
ed victims took out 103 
cases against him in the ^ 

Delhi High Court. The |// / 
Skipper Bhavan Flat 1^ / 

Buyers Association i 
(SBFBA), which was for- p|yM|»|pg 
med two years ago to JiV/jlTlI 
represent the victims, ■!■■■■■■ 
alleges that over a period jT^BT^ 
of 15 years, Singh com- ■ 
mitted fraud, overbooked I • 
flats and mismanaged 
funds. ^ strateg 

Singh's strategy was simple: hi 
simple: he would build buildon 
on money borrowed from hoiTOWG 
prospective llat-owncrs; 
give them the letters of prOSp€ 
I allotment; and before flat-OWne: 
they took possession, thcmthcl 
re.sell the same apartment allotmet 

toa^ond-buyer". before fll 

The case against him 
appears strong. Singh has pOSSe^lO! 
overbooked 90,000 sq. mC 8 8 
feet at Skipper Bhavan by apartme 
more than 100 per cent, second "1 
Many of his cheques for 
reimbursement of depo¬ 
sits on flats resold, have ■■■■■■ 


/ 


bounced And although he is now will¬ 
ing to ‘accommodate’ some 44 extra clai¬ 
mants, the flat-owners are standing firm. 
Major General Jogindcr Singh, presi¬ 
dent of SBFB A, says: "We have had 
enough ot his false promises. Now, we 
want all the flats we have paid for, even 
if he has to build another building to 
accommodate all of us." 

But the building contractor remains 
unfa/ed. Singh, who hid in a l(Kal nurs¬ 


ing home in Kalindi Colony, to evade 
the Delhi Police's warrant m July, says: 
"The allegations against me are political¬ 
ly motivated " He denies knowledge of 
the SBFBA charges. A Skipper spokes¬ 
man says, the SBFBA is "financed by 
competitors in the trade and its only aim 
is to malign the group." 

The issue of B.B Puri's flat, for 
instance, "was being blown out of pro¬ 
portion: it was only a clerical error", 

_JITENDEH GUPTA 
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JLejwant Singh’s 
strategy was 
simple: he would 
build on money 
borrowed from 
prospective 
flat-owners; give 
them the letters of 
allotment; and 
before they took 
possession, resell 
tile same 
apartment to a 
second "buyer" 
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says the spokesman. Asked about the dis¬ 
honoured cheques, he said it was "a self- 
created problem and one that we have to 
look into". But nothing has been done 
about It, so far. Jaswant Singh's flat, 
number G-6, and two floors that had 
been alloted to Jayant Shudd Vanaspati 
and then resold to 17 other parties, were 
dismissed by the spokesman as "indivi¬ 
dual cases that did not apply to the whole 
building." 

T ejwant Singh formed Skipper Sales 
Private Limited in 1977, with a 
friend, Indeijii Singh, who was chair¬ 
man of the Punjab and Sind Bank The 
bank made loans to the new company; 
tw o floors sold to Jayant Shudd Vanaspa¬ 
ti had been mortgaged to the Punjab and 
Sind Bank 

He soon began attract¬ 
ing tenants willing to put 
down deposits ol up to 15 
per cent The response 
was o\erwhelming But 
as the projcet got under¬ 
way, buyers were asked 
to increase then tie posits 
The priKess continued, 
till deposits totalled 45 
per cent of the asking 
price 

The money w as collec¬ 
ted under different pretex¬ 
ts. In 1981, a total of Rs 
60.84 Cl ore w as raised for 
land and development 
office (L&DO) charges; 
in the event, none of the 
money was paid to the 
urban development mini¬ 
stry The L<JtD() authorit¬ 
ies tried to get the money, 
but in vain. 

In 1988, when the L&DO moved the 
Delhi High Court, Justice B.N. Kiqial 
ordered Skipper to stop construction and 
refrain from handing over possession of 
flats until the L&DO received its full 
dues. The court ruled that construction 
could resume after an initial payment of 
Rs 10 lakh to L&DO. 

But Singh promptly disregarded 
some aspects of the ruling. He gave pos¬ 
session of 34 flats to, among others. 
Worldwide Finicase and Auto Limited, 
Globe Travels and Cargo Limited, the 
bathe Printing Press and a B.D. Kharc. 
The Skipper group also occupied some 
nl the flats for its own use. 

I t has been an uphill struggle for the 
SBFB A. Although it had originally fil¬ 


ed its complaints with the police in July 
1990. it was only eight months later that 
the crime branch brought charges again¬ 
st Tejwant Singh under Sections 403, 
404 (for criminal breach of trust) and 
also under Section 420 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

But it was not until 27 July this year, 
that an arrest warrant was issued and the 
builder was finally apprehended on 6 
August. According to the Delhi police 
commissioner, M.B. Kaushal, the delay 
was caused by the need to "collect evid¬ 
ence against Singh" In his defence, Kau¬ 
shal insists that his men "had no idea that 
a wairant had been issued against the 
Skipper chief." 

During a long career. Singh has rubb¬ 
ed shoulders with the politically pt^wer- 
ful. He counts among his friends. Rajiv 


Jaswant Sink’s 

flat and the two floors 
that had been 
alloted to Jayant Shudd 
Vanaspati and then resold 
to 17 other parties, were 
dismissed by the Skipper 
spokesman as "individual 
cases that did not apply to 
the whole buildii^" 


Gandhi^ home minister, Buta Singh. 
Among his most prestigious contracts, 
was repairing the Akal Takhl of the 
Golden Temple in 1984, after the Opera¬ 
tion Bluestar. 

Yet, Singh's tactics have consistently 
provoked official and public concern: 

• It 1991, Delhi Development Authori¬ 
ty (DDA) repossessed plot number 12 at 
Yusuf Sarai Commercial Centre from 
one of Tejwant Singh's companies. 
Skipper Towers Private Limited, 
because of unpaid bills due to the DDA. 

• In 1980. the Municipal Corporation of 
Delhi (MCD) gave the Skipper group 
permission to construct Yamuna Apart¬ 
ments. only to revoke the decision three 
years later, apparently for planning 


• In January this year, Haryana Develop^ 
ment Authority warned people againsi 
buying residential plots in the Skipper 
Vihar in Gurgaon. 

• At the Hemkunt Towers residential 
complex at Rajcndra Place, built and 
maintained by the Skipper group, flat- 
owners have protested against the dis¬ 
connection of water supplies. The resi¬ 
dents allege that Skipper has not paid its 
bills, while the company for its part, 
claims the same of the residents. 

Skipper has become a byword for 
trouble, provoking waves of discontent 
from dozens of home-buyers. The Skip¬ 
per vc.ssel IS slowly running aground. 
Priya SahgmI/Nmw DbIM 
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■ Blundering 
banker 

H e came lo clear the air 
about his bank’s 
involvement in the 
multicrorc securities 
scandal, but in the process 



safB 

only added to suspicions 
about its role. The chief 
executive of ANZ 
Grindlays, R.J. Edgar, was 
in Bombay last week to sort 
out the disputed transactions 
between his bank and the 
National Housing Bank 
(NHB). His visit resulted in 
Grindlays agreeing to pay Rs 
506 crorc in NUB’s account. 
A press conference later 
provided an opportunity for 
him to explain the bank’s 
position on the scam. The 
questions were harsh. Edgar 
was asked why Giindlays 
had credited Harshad 
Mehta’s cheques without 
any apparent collateral. It 
was a normal business 
practice, the bank chief 
retorted. Should Mehta have 
asked for the money, would 
the bank oblige him? Edgar 
was silent. In an attempt to 
come lo his rescue, a 
Grindlays executive silling 
besidehimblurted: "If you 
were Harshad Mehta we 
would have paid you, loo." 
Far from being amused, 
Edgar looked like a banker 
who had lost his balance. 
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HEARD IN KRISHIBHAVAN 

Fertiliser subsidy makes good 
poittical maaure 

ONE BUREAUCRATTO 
ANOTHER 



■ No more 
quacks 

L iberalisation is turning 
out to be a good deal of 
fun Among those expected 
lo set fool on the India of the 
IMF's dreams arc Wall 
Disney’s Mickey Mouse, 
Donald Duck and the rest of 
the gang. The 
California-based Walt 
Disney Company is setting 


up a joint venture with a 
company from the K.K. 
Modi group, Indo-Euro 
Industries Company Ltd. 
They plan to storm India 
with the whole gamut of 
Disney products, including 
toys, music cassettes, videos 
and other educational aids. 
Which means two things. 
Pirates, who for years have 
illegally marketed toys and 
greetings cards bearing the 
Disney stamp, will now be 
dragged to court. And the 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


US protecUonlMi couM hit Indian exports 

• You would have thought that Bill 
Clinton’s landslide victory in the US 
election would have inspired 
column-inches of analysis in the Indian 
press. Not so. As far as Indian business 
was concerned, it found nothing to get 
worked up about. The Bombay SUK'k 
Exchange hardly reacted to the event. And the reason is 
simple; there were more important events going on at 
home, such as the investigation ol the securities .scam by 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Since Clinton won on an economic plank, economists 
feel that the president-elect’s attention, on taking office, 
will focus on domestic economic issues. But his 
immediate concern may well be with the outcome of the 
stalled GATT talks and the possibility of a trade war 
between the US and Europe. This could result in a Clinton 
administration strong on protectionism and that could 
spell bad news for India. 

A spokesman for the Indo-Amcrican Chambers of 
Commerce said; "Trade barriers may arise afresh against 
the assertion by US trade representative, Carla Hills, that 
India would remain on the priority list under the so-called 
Special 301 [covering intellectual properly rights]." 

In any event, Indo-US trade relationship is stagnant. 
The only silver lining is that as the US tries to revive its 
economy, the export outlook improves for its trading 
partners in the developing world. Economists say that a 
one percentage point increase in the US economy 
tianslutes into a four percent increase in Wa.shington’s 
trade with developing countries. And export is an area 
where India desperately needs a quantum leap. 



range of genuine Disney 
products promise to sweep 
India’s school pupils off 
their little feet. One only 
hopes the Modi-Disney 
venture fares better than the 

i B.K. Modi-Warner Brothers 
tie-up for the Buddha film, 
which never made it to the 
silver screen. 

I 

I ■ Spectacular 
i affair « 
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T hey call them Ray-Ban 
because they "ban" 
harmful rays. But as far as 
middle-class Indians are 
concerned, their budgets 
"ban" Ray-Ban. This has not 
prevented the eye-care 
specialists, Bausch & Lomb, 
from forming a joint venture 
with Monlari Industries of 
India to set up a Rs 29 crorc 
plant at Bhiwadi, near 
Alwar, Rajasthan, with 40 
percent equity participation 
on cither side. The project 
aims to produce world-class 
sun-glasses, .soft contact 
lenses, a multi-purpo.se 
cleaning solution and 
metallic frames for 
prescription glas.ses. Say 
what you will, but there is a 
market for the product, insist 
the manufacturers, even if 
they and the government are 
the only ones who can sec it. 

In fact, there was quite a 
turnout at the inauguration i 
of the Bhiwadi plant. The 
US ambassador, Thomas 
Pickering, Bausch & 

Lomb’s vice-president, 

Danny Gill, human 
resources development 
minister, Arjun Singh, and 
the Rajasthan chief minister, 
Bhairon Singh Shekhawat, 
were all present. Gill .said 
that the price range of the 
glasses—Rs 1,200-1,900 
— was "not at all expensive, 
compared to their price in 
dollars". He should know. 

He had flown in from 
America to attend the 
inaugural ceremony. But 
how could he be expected to 
know what that kind of 
money means here ? • 
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What’s in a name? 


The UP government begins renaming ancient towns 



T he Bharatiya Janata Party’s 
(BJP) Hindu orientation is no 
secret. But the manner in 
which its government in Uttar Pradesh 
has been trying to fan communal passi- 
ions is outrageous. 

Recently, the state government creat¬ 
ed a furore by renaming Allahabad and 
Faizabad as to Prayagraj and Saket res¬ 
pectively. The new names have been 
drawn from ancient historical records in 
which Allahabad and the twin city of 
Faizabad-Ayodhya have been described 
as Prayag and Saket. A formal resolu¬ 
tion to re-christen the two cities was pas¬ 
sed by the state Cabinet on 24 October. 

The state government explained that 
the cities were being renamed to fulfil a 
demand raised by senior citizens, but did 
not say who they were. The new (or 
rather the old names) would add to the 
ancient heritage of the towns, the govern¬ 
ment reasoned. 

But it is politics more than history or 
culture that has prompted the decision. 
The BJP, it seems, is bent on replacing 
the legacy of all other cultures with 
Hindu symbols in its frantic dnvc to 
make Hindulva all-pervasive. 

While the BJP supporters are under¬ 
standably happy, others are not. The 
Bishop of the Diocese of Lucknow sees 
it as political move that strikes at the 
secular ethos of the two cities. There are 
others who have no objections in prin¬ 
ciple, but redicule the effort as a stunt 
aimed at diverting popular attention 
from pressing issues like rising prices or 
growing lawlessness. 

The BJP’s defence is that giving 
places new names is not a novel exerci¬ 
se. Cities such as Ahmcdabad, Tri¬ 
vandrum, Baroda or even Bombay had 
changed names in the past, the party 
argues. 

Muslims, however, feel deeply hurl. 
While the name ‘Allahabad’ was adopt¬ 
ed during the British Raj, ‘Faizabad’ 
was acquired during Muslim rule. What 
is significant is that neither the Mughals 
nor any other ruler ever attempted to 
change the name of neighbouring Ayo¬ 
dhya. But now Hindu bigots are determi¬ 
ned to rename Faizabad, a city that was 
essentially a Muslim creation. It had 
been the capital of Avadh till 1784, 


when the then Nawab, Asaf Ud-daula, 
moved to Lucknow. 

Besides, there is more to the BJP's 
zeal for Hindulva than mere nomenclatu¬ 
re. The parly is not only tampering with 
the names of ancient places but is trying 
to rewrite history itself. A few months 
back, the government decided to include 
a chapter on ‘Ram Janmabhoomi’ in the 
prescribed history text books for UP 
schools which says that Babri Masjid 
was built by the Moghul commander, 
Mir Baqi, by demolishing a temple at the 
birthplace of l.ord Ram. 

Likewise, other additions include 
chapters on Keshavrao Hegdewar, the 
founder of the Rashiriya Swayam Sevak 
Sangh (RSS) and Babasaheb Bhimrao 
Ambedkar, the lather of the Indian Con¬ 
stitution. Education minister Raj Nath 
Singh, defends the study of Hegdewar s 

The BJP, it 
seems, is bent on 
replacing the legacy 
of all other cultures 
with Hindu symbols in 
Its frantic drive to 
make Hindutva 
all-pervasive 


life, for he is held in high esteem by the 
BJP-RSS combine as the propounder of 
a new ideology. 

The BJP government also has its own 
thesis on the Aryans. The history books 
now claims that they were the original 
inhabitants of India and had not migrat¬ 
ed from other places as had been traditio¬ 
nally believed by historians. 

Extracts from the chapters on Kabir, 
prophet Mohammed, Gandhi, Akbar are 
also understood to have been doctored. 
In fact, they do not figure in the Hindi 
text books for Class Six. More inter¬ 
estingly, it has been decided to have 
"Vandc Mataram" inscribed on the 
cover of all textbooks upio the seconda¬ 
ry level, and a proposal to make Sanskrit 
a compulsory subject from Clasji Six to 
12 is also on the cards. The argument in 
favour of Sanskrit is that since the medi¬ 
cal sciences m the Vedas were written in 
Sanskrit, the knowledge of the language 
would help students of modem medici¬ 
ne to go through the ancient texts. Vedic 
mathematics loo has now been included 
in the syllabus. 

Even as the BJP is doing its best to 
impress upon the masses that all this is 
simply a part of its aim to rationally over¬ 
haul the education system, only the gulli¬ 
ble arc willing to believe the official 
propaganda. • 
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Saffron call 


The BJP decides to take on the Congress and 
prepares for snap polls 


T he honeymcwn is over. Nearly 
one and a half years after Nara- 
siinha Rao came to power at 
the Cc*ntre, the Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Party (BJP) has finally decid¬ 
ed to end its policy of issue-based coope¬ 
ration with the Congrcss(l). At its three- 
day national executive session in Bhuba¬ 
neswar, which began on 6 November, 
the BJP launched a frontal attack on the 
ruling party, thus making its stand clear 
on several issues. 

Even though no fonnal political reso¬ 
lution was adopted at the meet, it was evi¬ 
dent that the BJP was thinking in terms 
of a snap poll as the cornerstone of its 
future strategy. The party’s senior 
leader, L.K. Advani had been saying for 
quite some lime that the Rao govern¬ 
ment would not last its full term. And 
now, with the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) delcnnincd to resume kar \evu 
from 6 December, the BJP believes that 
Rao’s crisis will only deepen 
In fact, the Rao regime has itself fuell¬ 
ed speculation by hinting that the Con- 
gress(I) might seek a fresh mandate in 
view of the VHP’s intransigence. This 


has only prompted the BJP to mount a 
greater offensive against the Centre, in 
view of the fact that fresh polls may beco¬ 
me unavoidable. 

As expected, the Ayodhya issue domi¬ 
nated the proceedings, with the party 
reaffirming its vow to lend full support 
to the VHP in its effort to resume kar 
seva. But, at the same time, the possibili¬ 
ty of the Kalyan Singh government in 
Uttar Pradesh being dismissed by the 
Centre haunted the leaders. The threat 
perception was real, and the UP chief 
minister warned the Centre of dire con¬ 
sequences if the BJP government were 
to be removed from power. 

B ut Advani told reporters that there 
was more to the BJP’s agenda than 
mere religion. "Unlike the last elections, 
Ayodhya would not be the sole issue on 
which the party would go to the next 
polls. The party had decided on its poll 
planks in the wake of talks about a snap 
poll," he said. "The two principal planks 
would be national unity and integrity in 
public life." Advani later clarified that 
the temple issue would be included in 



The BJP has launched 
a frontal attack on the 
Congress. Advani 
asserted that the party 
was all set to win a 
majority as the 
Congress was in a 
no*win situation. He 
further added, "If the 
Congress decides to go 
in for snap polls, it will 
be committing 
political hara*kiri" 



the slogan for unity, as Ayodhya had 
become a major rallying point. 

The BJP has also hit upon the idea of 
campaigning against corruption. Party 
secretary J.P. Mathur said that corrup¬ 
tion in high places, especially allega¬ 
tions of malpractices against the Pnme 
Minister’s son and at least six members 
of his Cabinet, will be fcK'used upon. 
Alai Behari Vajpayee and Advani repea¬ 
tedly harped on the mulli-crore securit¬ 
ies scam, saying that the Rao govern¬ 
ment’s economic policies have spawned 
a scries of .scandals. 

As a matter of fact, the BJP, one of the 
foremost exponents of privatisation, dis¬ 
tanced itself from the Rao regime’s eco¬ 
nomic reforms, which it had supported 
in the beginning. Explained Vajpayee: 
"What has happened in the name of libc- 
rali.sation is a mere globali.sation of the 
economy that will lead to a maximisa¬ 
tion of profits by multinationals and the 
pauperisation of millions of Indians. 

"The BJP wanted liberalisation on the 
domestic front, with the government 
aiming at what India could do with its 
own resources and technology. The 
stagnation in the agricultural and 
industrial sectors proved that the Con¬ 
gress government had undermined the 
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THE BJP LEADERS: Are they up to the challenge^ 


nation’s capacity to fend for itself," Vaj¬ 
payee argued. 

At a public rally held after the conven¬ 
tion, the party leaders stressed the swade- 
xhi approach to the economy. Party presi¬ 


dent Murli Manohar Joshi lambasted the 
Centre for being overtly sympathetic 
towards the multinationals. "It would 
worsen the employment situation 
further. The inflation was close to two 


FLASHPOINTS 


The issues on which the BJP hopes to fight the 
Congress 


□ AYODHYA: The party has 
decided to lend full support to the 
VHP’s plans to resume kar sevairoro 
6 December. Its leaders believe the 
Rao regime will collapse soon 
afterwards. 


□ ECONOMY: The Congress is 
mortgaging the country to multi ¬ 
nationals, says the BJP, and offers 
a svwrrfes/r/model of development. It 
has declared that it is going to oppose 
the on-gotng economic perestroika. 


□ FOREIGN POLICY: India is 
being subjected to a demographic 
invasion by 15 million infiltrators 


I from Bangladesh. BJP accuses the 
I Centre of doing nothing. The party 
promises to drive away foreign 
nationals who have entered illegally. 


□ CORRUPTION: This is going to 
serve as a major election plank for the 
party. The BJP wishes to highlight 
probity in public life and focus on the 
allegations of malpractices being 
levelled at the PM’s sons. 


□ ADMINISTRATION: It is going 
to press ahead with its 'small is 
beautifur theory. The BJP is 
determined to fight for the creation of 
smaller states carved out of UP. Bihar 
and Maharashtra. 


digits and nowhere near the level of five 
to six per cent, which the finance mini¬ 
ster had promised. There has been no 
rise in exports despite devaluations of 
the rupee. The only growth achieved in 
the economy was the cancerous rise in 
foreign debt which has soared from Rs 
1.25,000 crore to Rs 2,20,000 crore," he 
fumed. 

On the foreign policy front, the BJP 
emphasised og the "demographic inva¬ 
sion", claiming that as many as IS mill¬ 
ion Bangladeshi nationals had infiltrat¬ 
ed the north-eastern states. It also critici¬ 
sed the Centre for yielding to pressure 
from Bangladesh and halting the pro¬ 
cess of driving out the aliens. 

Regarding internal issues, the BJP 
reiterated its well-known stand favour¬ 
ing small states for better administra¬ 
tion. Therefore, it demanded the crea¬ 
tion of Vananchal (another version of 
Jharkhand), Uttaranchal comprising the 
hill districts of UP and Vidarbha, carved 
out of nine districts of Maharashtra. 

A lthough hard-liners in the party such 
as senior vice-president Sunder 
Singh Bhandari are determined to go in | 
for polls, the moderates refused to com¬ 
ment. Vajpayee, for instance, joked that 
he did not wish to be pitted against Bhan- 
dan, but added that the BJP's attack on ' 
the government had begun with the Bha¬ 
rat Bandh called by the party. 

But what if the Congress(l) opts for 
polls to pre-empt the BJP’s moves? "If 
the Congress decides to go in for snap 
polls, it will be committing politick 
hara-kiri," said Advani. Moreover, he 
asserted that the BJP was all set to win a 
majority which it missed in last year’s 
elections due to the sympathy factor 
which worked in favour of the Congres- 
s(I) in the wake of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination. 

If polls were called on the issue of the 
Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid dis¬ 
pute, then the Bharatiya Janata Party 
would definitely convert it into a nation¬ 
al referendum not just on Ayodhya but 
also on the nature of Indian nationalism 
and secularism. "The BJP would regard 
such an election as a challenge and as an 
opportunity," confirmed Advani. 

Thus, it has to be seen whether the 
BJP’s war cry for power at the Centre 
will transform into a reality. But one 
thing is evident; the Congress has a diffi¬ 
cult task ahead of it and its reputation is 
at stake if it does not give a fitting reply 
to the clarion call of the saffron. • 
MmndmP. Mmnda/Bhulba h^g war \ 
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Killing 

fields 


A reign of terror is 
unleashed in West 
Bengal's Murshidabad 
district 




T he West Bengal police dispen¬ 
ses brutal justice Its graph of 
murderous acts rises with each 
passing >ear, but I ^92 has pro¬ 
ved to be the chart-buster. 
Three incidents in quick succession 
have made this year look more savage 
than any in the recent past. 

During the by-cleclion to the Bally- 
gunge Assembly scat in June, the police 
shot dead an innocent passer-by and tri¬ 
ed to pass off the death as a bomb explo¬ 
sion accident. Late in September, a 
pavement-dweller was picked up from 
her makeshift shanty and gangraped by 
constables inside a city police station. 
Then, on 2 November, they gunned 
down eight demonstrators in Miirshida- 
bad district for demanding better 
admini.stration. 

The firing took place in Hariharjiara, 
situated 23 km from the district head¬ 
quarters, Berhampore. To protest again¬ 
st a runaway crime rate, 3,500 people 
marched towards the block deve¬ 
lopment office (BDO). They had been 
mobilised by the Nagarik Kalyan Pari- 
shad (NKP), a citizens’ committee in 
which all major political parlies, bamng 
the CPI(M), seem to have their 
representation. 

According to the official version, the 
crowd had turned violent, fired on the 
posse of policemen that guarded the 
BDO office and the security men fired 
back in self-defence. The authorities 
! have claimed that at least 1.5 policemen 
were grievously hurt in the attack. 
They (the people) were carrying 
muskets, bows and arrows, pipe-guns 
etc,'* district magistrate M.N. Mina told 



St NDAY. These are improvised wea¬ 
pons. We have collected them and have 
sent them For Forensic opinion in 
Calcutta " 

However, apart From officers of the 
administration and CPI(M) cadres, no 
one else — not even the other Left Front I 
partners such as the CPI, Revolutionary I 
StK'ialist Party (RSP) and the Forward 
Bloc (FB) — seem to believe this ver¬ 
sion. I'he locals aver that no arms were 
being carried What is even more tale- 
tell is that no bullet marks or brickbats 
were found on the ‘embattled’ building. 

Significantly, the RSP and the FB 
refused to fall in line with CPl(M) when 
Big Brother suggested an active opposi¬ 
tion to the 6 November bandh called by 
the Congrcss(l) in protest against the 
Hariharpara killings. As a result, the 
general strike was unusually successful, 
much to the embarrassment of chief 
minister Jyoti Basu. 


T he statewide outrage over the Hari¬ 
harpara killing was perhaps provok¬ 
ed by the fact that the local people had 
legitimate reasons to be protesting. 
They had endured foi far too long a 
criminal-politician-policc nexus that 
has turned this border district into one of 
the most crime-prone regions in the 
country. Consider these pointers: 

• Smuggling, rape, dacoity, murders 
and cxtoiiions are rampant. Since Janua¬ 
ry, in a stale considered to be an oasis of 
good administration, there have been, 
according to NKP .sources, about 230 
murders in Murshidabad district, 40 of 
them in Hariharpara block alone. Repea¬ 
ted appeals by the organisation, which is 
backed by the Congrcss(I), RSP, FB, 
BJP, Muslim League^ Scx'ialist Unity 
Centre of India (SUCI) and Naxalite out¬ 
fits, failed to move the authorities into 
checking the lawlessness. 
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• Many ofthc murders had been commu¬ 
ted in broad dayliehi but the ouilaws — 
notorious ciiminals such as Aijuddin, 
Rana Das, Mii//ammal, Nabi, Miiklar. 
Babii lail and Sadul Mam eonimue 
to move about Ireely The o\er\vhelm- 
mg feeling is ihal the CTM(M) is harbour¬ 
ing anii-soeial elements and using them 
for Its political ends This is one leasoh 
why, explain local leaders, ihe Maixisis 
have shunned the NKP 

• Smuggling ol illicit liquoi, rice, cows, 
poultry products and goals also nouri¬ 
shes. The villageis say that the police 
actively encourage infiltration from 
Bangladesh tor a price. The NKP is in 
possession of improvised passes issued 
by the police that facilitate illegal border 
traffic. 

• Says Mannan Hossain, president, Mur- 
shidabad District Youth Congress: 



THE MESS IN 
MURSHIDABAD: 

(clockwlM) The dead 
bodies being arranged In 
the morgue; Illegal paesee 
handed out by policemen to 
truckles; the Bangle bandh 
at Calcutta 


"Arms factories are being run m several 
villages and weapons arc easily 
available" 

• Even Debahraia Bandyopadhyay, a 
senior RSP leader and the stale irriga¬ 
tion minister, complains of massive cor¬ 
rupt uui and incll icicncy among polieem- 


The statewide outrage 
over the Hariharpara 
killings was perhaps 
provoked by the fact 
that the local people 
had legitimate reasons 
for protesting 


en and laments the fact that thr local 
population has become a victim of a 
negligent and apathetic adipinistration. 
"Life is totally dislocated and miserable 
here. People have been complaining to 
the police for long but they have don^ 
nothing/' says Bandyopadhyay. 

B ut neither chief minister Basu nor 
Left Front chairman Sailen Dasgup- 
ta condemned the firing. Basu has mere¬ 
ly sought a "detailed" police report on 
(he incident and hasn't even promised a 
judicial enquiry. In fact Basu, who is 
known to shrug when confronted with 
the most monstrous of developments, 
reacted by maintaining a stony silence. 

The response was true to his style that 
often betrays unconcern. Two years 
back, when three female health workers 
and ihcir driver were lynched by crimi¬ 
nals on the outskirts of Calcutta, the 
chief minister had pul his fool in his 
mouth by saying: "Such things are 
known to happen!" 

Again, on 8 June, when S wapan Chak- 
ravarty, a pedestrian, was shot dead by 
the police on the day of the Assembly by¬ 
polls in Calcutta, Basu initially repeated 
the smug police story that the hapless vic¬ 
tim had been killed in a bomb explosion, 
a lie that was later nailed by some daring 
Doordarshan footage. 

Then, after the Phoolbagan gang- 
bang, he claimed — in an attempt to 
water down the crime — that it was just 
one such incident in ten years when 
there had been at least four such cases in 
the last two. 

If the Left Front maintained an inex¬ 
plicable silence, the Opposition Con- 
gress(l) capitalised on the issue to 
extract political mileage. The state unit 
ot the party called a handh, invited obser¬ 
vers from the Congress(I) high com¬ 
mand in Delhi to visit the disturbed area, 
and demanded a judicial enquiry. 

But political observers see a game of 
oncupmanship being played by Congres- 
s(I) chieftains over this tragedy. The 
Pradesh Congress(l) president, Somen 
Mitra, is said to have acted quickly in sta¬ 
ging a show of protest to outdo his rival 
in the PCC, Union minister of youth 
affairs Mamata Bancrjee, who is known 
to be the stormy petrel of West Bengal 
politics. In fact, cynics go to the extent 
of suggesting that the Left Front had 
made no effort to counter the bandh to 
enable Mitra, who is often accused by 
Banerjee of conniving with the tilling 
coalition, steal the show. • 

Mndmm SmfkMr/MaHharpan 
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MIXED MEDIA 


Innovation and humour in the works of four artists 


MmST: Krishnamachan Bose 
GALLERY: Sakshi Gallery, 
Bangalore 
MEDIA: Mixed 


Upside down 

Krishnamachan Bose 
stands conventional 
art on its head 

I t's whacky, it's inter¬ 
esting, it's mind-blowing- 
the young Krishnamachan 
Bose’s show, ‘Amuseum’, 
aims at raising laughs but 
the intention is serious, not 
to be dismissed with a 
snicker. His works arc on dis¬ 
play at the Sakshi Gallery in 
Bangalore and Bose has 
ensured that everything 
about the show turns conven¬ 
tional wi.sdom on its head. 

Bose does not use the 
.staid canvas and oil. He uses 
different materials like 
books of various sizes, 
poems and albums with the 


edges burnt with acid and a 
swathe of acrylics on canvas 
blinds. 

First on the list of works, 
which starts from Z and 
works its \vay backwards 
down the English alphabet, 
is Absurd Construction And 
YourDofftna. The piece com¬ 
prises a number of liny 
books, painted in acrylic, 
stuck together in order in a 
huge box. Other works in the 
series, such as Impermanan- 
cy And Nothing and Toted Of 
360 Decrees follow the 
same unusual technique. 

Bose tries his hand at ano¬ 
ther kind of abstract art, 
using water colours, acrylic 
and paper arches, in yet ano¬ 
ther senes titled ‘Phonetic 
Poems’, because, as he says, 
"all art great has poetry in it". 
He calls it a "visual orchestra¬ 
tion, a breaking out of a 
mould." 

Bose also sees art, perhaps 
even poetry, in blinds. Using 
canvas strips, ordinarily 
used for curtains, Bose turns 
them into a collage of pain¬ 


tings. The three works dis¬ 
played in this series are toge¬ 
ther tilled Blinds, Blinds And 
Blinds. 

But what is Bose trying to 
do? Infuse a sen.se of humour 
into serious art? "I just like to 
ridicule — distract, per¬ 
haps," he grins. 

Bose’s works are infused 
with a tongue-in-cheek 
humour under a deadly 
seriousness. "Everyone 
believes in his own world," 
says he, "and in my world 
there are no rules." If Bose 
comes across as a little other¬ 
worldly, he doesn't mind. 
He is confident that there are 
many other worlds out 
there. 

QauH LMMkm9h/BmngBlorm 


ARTIST: Sekhar Roy 
GALLERY: Gallery Espucc, New 
Delhi 

MEDIA: Mixed 


Portrait of 
oontentmont 

People and nature are 
at peace in the recent 
works Sekhar Roy 

I t is only three months 
since we last heard from 
Sekhar Roy, but it is evident 
that the 35-year-old painter 
did not .spend them idly. His 
exhibition at the Gallery 
Espace in Delhi comprises a 
range of water colours, oils, 
acrylics-on-canvas and 
drawings in charcoal. "1 get 
bored with any one medi¬ 
um," says Roy in 
explanation. 

The IS paintings do have, 



Sekhar Roy's acrylic on 
canvas: a lust for life 


however, one thing in com¬ 
mon — a backdrop of natu¬ 
ral surroundings which Roy 
invests with as much of his 
artistic statement as the 
human and animal figures 
shown in the forefront, all 
going to depict what he says 
is "rural simplicity". For 
instance, one of his oils on 
canvas shows a girl in deep 
meditation against a back¬ 
ground of such soothing gre¬ 
en as to create the effect of 
man in the midst of sympa¬ 
thetic nature. 

The human figures are 
dressed simply in rural garb 
and the bacl^round colours 
are either autumnal browns 
and yellows or vibrant 
greens — "colours of the 


Krishnamachari Bose's Absurd Construction: 
nothing's ever been the same again 
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earth", explains Sekhar. The 
paintings please in their 
essential simplicity, convey¬ 
ing the "sense of together¬ 
ness" that for the artist is "an 
indispensable part of a wov¬ 
en tale". 

Too often, today, does the 
contemporary art world 



regard the personality of the 
artist before his art. Sekhar 
Roy sits back and lets his 
work speak for him 

Prtya 8ahgal/NBW DbIM 


ARTIST: Shiladiiya Sarkar 
VENUE St XavicrsCoIlegc, 
Calcutta 
MEDIA: Mixed 


A man for all 
seasons 

Shiladitya Sarkar’s 
interests extend 
beyond his Muse 

L ike the better kind of arti¬ 
st’s, Shiladitya SarkaCs 
interests are not limited to 
his particular Muse, and his 
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curiosity abou'^nusic, histo¬ 
ry and literauifi^ invests his 
work with depth, texture and 
— considering he is still to- 
make his mark in the artistic 
world — promise. And his 
exhibition ot paintings at St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta, 
shows him to be equally libe¬ 
ral in his use of media. 

An interesting result of his 
experiments with mixed 
media is his ink and water 
colour ‘painting’. From The 
Slaughterhouse Of 

Capitalism, depicting an 
urban and mechanised civili¬ 
sation in crisis, where he 
achieves the effect of erosion 
(of values) by the method of 
paper sculpture. He says this 
involves first wetting the 
paper, applying colour to it, 
drawing the outlines out 
with ink and then using a 
palette knife to carve out the 
details. 

The central philosophy 
underlying his art is the exist¬ 
ence of light beyond dark¬ 
ness in the life of man, and he 
takes especial care to explain 
his paintings with reference 
to other streams of know¬ 
ledge. One such example is 
the Ode To The Fifth 
Symphony, a tribute to Bee¬ 
thoven’s victory over his 
loss of heaniig, a reminder of 
Everyman’s battle against 
his fate. 

Autumn Twilight is an una¬ 
bashedly realistic work 
while Deluge In The Mind 
hints.at existentialism. The 
loneliness of metropolitan 
man and the barrenness his 
life can take on are Sarkar’s 


chief preoccupations. But 
his philosophy, like his 
work, leads us to a point of 
hope that says yes, indeed, 
there is light in darkness, sun¬ 
rise after sunset. 

DBbyBtkHt 

MuntUm/Calciitta 

ARTIST: R.K.Sharma 
GALLERY: Kamalnayan Bajaj an 
gallery, Bombay 
MEDIUM: Watercolours 


Small and 
perfect 

But R. K. Sharma 's art 
lacks originality 

R .K.Sharma’s exhibition 
of miniature Rajasthani 
paintings at the Kamalnayan 
Bajaj Art Gallery takes you 
700 years back in time. 
These water colours, execut¬ 
ed on handmade paper with 
squirrel-hair brushes — for 
the fine finish required by 
this genre of painting — are 
set fimily in the traditional 
format of miniature art. 

The colour scheme of 
each of these paintings is 
kept deliberate and exceptio¬ 
nally soft. A great deal of 
attention is given to detail — 
to the flowing diaphanous 
garments of the women and 
the more stately attire of 
men, to the filigree work on 
the palace floors and cei¬ 
lings, and the lush green 
trees outside. 

Sharma has not had to sear¬ 
ch very far for inspiration. 
Most of the paintings centre 


Shiladitya Sarkar at the exhibition: history plus music 
is equal to painting 




Miniature painting by 
R.K. Sharma: too much 
like the original 


around age-old themes — 
such as the lover-deities 
Radha and Krishna, and sce¬ 
nes in the courts of Mughal 
emperors Shah Jahan and 
Bahadur Shah Zafar. While 
these are enchanting, they 
possess the inertia of still- 
life art. It is only when Shar¬ 
ma actively employs his ima¬ 
gination in creating scenes 
of rich Rajput and Mughal 
medieval life that his minia¬ 
tures take on energy. 

Where Sharma loses out is 
in his choice of genre. His 
paintings follow the prin¬ 
ciples of the miniature 
school of art too closely to 
allow a personal creative 
vision to evolve. And in his 
anxiety to replicate origi¬ 
nals, he falls woefully short 
of creativity. 

Though he cannot be fault¬ 
ed on execution. His works 
arc extremely stylised, the 
faces sharply accentuated 
and the colour schemes faul¬ 
tless. But they do not make 
up for the lack of vigour in 
his paintings. If Sharma had 
relied as much on vision and 
introspection as he has on 
technique and his squirrel- 
hair brush, his work would 
have made more interesting 
viewing. • 

Davina Oatt/Bombrny 
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Growing up 

Protima Bedi: from Sixties flower child to Nineties power woman 


I I IS a little difficult to correlate the 
two images. She, who streaked right 
across Bombay's Juhu beach now 
sits demurely amidst the hoiintcous 
vegetation of her dance school, 
Nrilyagram. That luscious figure which 
was splashed on many a page three is 
now a little more lulsome. That huge, 

vermilion hindi — almost like the third 
eye of Kali — is now somewhat dimini¬ 
shed. F>en the fire in those kohl-lined 
eyes is now' on bla/e-control; only when 


she talks of Nrityagram arc there sparks 
vi.siblc. 

Concedes Protima Bedi, with her full- 
throated laugh, "Earlier I was Kali on a 
rampage." But, she insists, she has only 
channelised her energies, the spirit is 
very much the same. "You know, the spi¬ 
rit of breaking every red light: moral, 
social, economic." 

There aren’t, actually, too many red 
lights around where Protima Bedi has 
elected to live. It’s untamed land, a part 
of it being pumelled into submission by 
a hotel under construction for tourists 
visiting Nrityagram. On the rest of it sits 
her trailer and her tent, two dogs and her 
loo a few furlongs away. All suitably 


bohemian, but not tembly convenient 
when It rains and the foot-stomped path¬ 
way, surrounded by grass and weeds and 
crawling with snakes, turns into one 
huge river of slush. 

Diagonally across this slippery terrain 
IS Nrilyagram, which houses six stu¬ 
dents each for the two ^nrnkith of Odis- 
si and Mohiniatiam By the next year the 
Kalhak and Chhau martial arts (furukuls 
should be functional as well. 

It’s been two and a half years since 


Protima Bedi chose such self-exile. 
Nrityagram is quite a walk from the near¬ 
est bus-slop in Hesaraghatta village and 
Hcsaraghalia village itself is a long, long 
way from civilisation as it is known in 
Bangalore. 

But why has Bedi chosen to bury her¬ 
self in the wilds? "Because life has been 
so generous to me," she explains. "In 
school, I was a silly little dark, ugly kid, 
so complexed. I never thought any man 
was going to marry me, let alone the 
most gorgeous man any woman could 
want." (The reference is to Kabir Bedi, 
the man Nikki Vijayakar has today.) 

Continues Hindi film star Pooja Bed- 
i’s mother, "My daughter has a hectic 


lifestyle. My son, Siddhartha, is study¬ 
ing in Carnegie Mellon. My kids don’t 
need me any more. I ran away from 
home when I was 18. My kids don’t 
need to run away because again I have." 

Did she have to run away because her 
dance was going nowhere?^’My dance 
was getting to a lot of places," she coun¬ 
ters. "In fact, at one time I was doing 
more performances than Sanjukta 
Panigrahi I had performed at Khajuraho 
and at the festivals of India. I was really 
there." 

And now, here she is, no TV, no 
radio, no phone, most limes no electri¬ 
city. "No, I do disco every now and then. 
But an hour or two of such activity m 
Bombay is enough for me. Listen, I got 
into dance at a late age but within years I 
was known all over the country. People 
said, ‘Oh, Odissi is Protima Bedi.’ But I 
had a hollow feeling in me, and then 
gurus began telling me that 1 could help 
set up a place where all they would do is 
teach without having to care about the 
payment of bills." 

Protima, however, works herself into 
a regular liz/y over the bills. She needs, 
according to her calculations, Rs 45,000 
per month to run Nrilyagram. The gurus 
have to be paid, the students study free, 
and now she thinks it won’t be such a 
bad idea if corporate concerns came for¬ 
ward to sponsor each student for a per¬ 
iod of six years. "Then," elucidates Proti¬ 
ma, "when the student is performing it 
will be announced. This student has 
been sponsored by Good-Knight 
mosquito repellent’." 

When not fund-raising, Protima has 
been busying herself with typing, filing, 
accounting, playing driver, administra¬ 
ting, tending to the ■earth and then cook¬ 
ing for the students who are homesick, 
like the kids from Orissa. "Really, I’ve 
become like a Swiss penknife, multi¬ 
purpose. But I’m happy. In the mcanwhi- 
Ic, my gurukids keep coming up, my stu¬ 
dents get trained, my trees bear fruit." 

And she evolves, from a Sixties 
flower girl to a Nineties power woman. 
The taming and the growing up of Proti¬ 
ma Bedi is now complete. • 

PhM0 AlyM/BmgBkHW 


Protima says 
she has now 
elected to bury 
herself In the 
wilds because 
"life has been 
so generous to 
me". Her 
school, 
Nrityagram, 
houses six 
students each 
for the 
gurukulBOf 
Odissi and 
Mohinlattam 
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Maldshteeisthe reigning 


W ith her crooked teeth, long 
nose, and ample gii^, she 
vakes a veiy unlikely filih 
star. But for all that. Malashree is the 
reigning queen of Kannada cinema. Hay¬ 
ing ma^ her debut as recently as 199flk>,^ 
she is considered a sure-fire bet at the' 
box office today, and not surprisingly, 
producers are forever queueing outside 
her door, bulging suitcases in hand. 

Nobody is more surprised at this turn 
of events than Malashree herself. ”I 
never expected that 1 would become so 
popular," she says with obvious glee. "I 
still can’t understand how it all happe¬ 
ned.” And certainly, her success is quite 
' incomprehensible since the Kannada 
film world, like the Bombay film 
industry, has always been dominated by 
heroes, and heroines have found it near¬ 
impossible to break the stranglehold of 
muscles and moustaches. 

Malashree got her lucky break when 
the Kannada matinee idol Or Rajku 
mar’s film production company signed 
her—a new face—against Rajkumar’s 
son Raghavendra, who was making his 
debut. But the Him Nanjundi Kalyana 
did as much for Malashree as it did for 
Raghavendra and ran for a ful I year, brea- 
I king all box office records in Kannada 
I cinema. 

That her success was no fluke was pro¬ 
ved when her next two releases set the 
cash registers ringing. Both were prodiK- 
ed under Rajkumar’s banner, and uiiile 
Raghavendra Rajkumar starred with 
M^ashree in Gajap^hi Garvabhanga, 
his brother Shivrajkumar played the 
lead in Mruthyunjaya. The two films 
were again super hits and their success 
was attributed to the actress. 

But Malashree came into her own 
with Rani Maharani, a remake of Hema 
Malini’s Seeta Aur Geeta and Sridevi’s 
Chaalbaaz. Since then, Mdashree has 
been working a ’’tiresome four or five 
shifts a day, seven days a week". And 
success, says Malashiee, "has come at 
the cost of precious sleep". In just two 
and a half years, 40-odd films starring 
her have been released. Of these, most 
have been mega hits, a few have had 
aboiit average runs, and only two have 
flopped. 
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She has played a brat, a pickpocket, a 
heart patient at death’s door, a police 
officer, and the long-suffering daughter-'. 
in-law. And in all of these films, 
Malashree’s roles have been clearly defi¬ 
ned, with her being recognised as a star 
in her own right; not just a prop for the 
hero. 

"Malashree is the winning factor fora 
film today," says Chidambara Shetty, 
who has cast her as the former chief mini¬ 
ster Ramakrishna Hegde’s daughter in 
Marana Mridanga, 

"She is great," enthuses Jaijagadish, 



BOlM Innr# 
been eiMvIy deflnwi, 
witb her being 
NiDOgbleed ee a In 
her own right; net Junta 

prop fOr VMI IHNv 


actor-producer whp caM her ih fata fljfb'' 
Rani Maharani. 

Bom to an. Andhra.molher and a 0^. 

; ite father in Madras. ShreeDurga (as iriie 
Was named) acted in over 30 films is'a 
child artiste. And when she outgrew-^ 
kids’ roles, she went haeje to school td 
complete the tenth standard. 

The re-entry to films came when she 
; was in her teens. 

I Of course, she IukI her afickjr'^ 
moments here, too. One caiw last year' 
when she was quoted as saying that. h|^, 
films would be successful even if shtat^l^ 
> ed with monkeys and dogs. K)iaisfa^‘ 
denied having said any such tiring. ^ 
even though all those who mattm-in Kah•^ 
nada cinema stuck by her, the danMj^ 
was done, with a number of heroes refus¬ 
ing to act opposite her. 

And now, with a few of her recent. 
films having done indifferently, there, 
are many who are only too willing to 
write her off, saying that she has been 
‘over-exposed’. Malashree sees . the 
point and has decided to sign just a few 
films eveiy year. And she Im decided to 
re-enter Telugu films, with Rama Naidtt. 
casting her in a remake of Prem Qaidi; 
With four films on the floor now and; 
eight more on hand, her dates are bodt^. 
edtaitheendofl993. I 

Clearly, Malashree’s stint at thq-^ife 
not over yet—not by along shot 4. 
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^cxjddm is.rK>t the only one 
l9 who would feel helpless 
without magnesite’ So would you If 
you had no trains to travel In, no 
house to live In. Or If you hod to 
contend with high rise caves and 
towering bamboo flyovers. 

an age without 
magnesite would 
mean an age without 
steel and cement. The 
connection is simple. 
Magnesite goes into the making 
of refractaies which are essential to 
the production of steel and cement. 

Fortur lately, for us, the 
scenario is different. High Purity 
Magnesite hitherto imported, will 
now be made in India by Khaitan 
Hostombe Spinels Ltd, the first 
company in the country to know 
High Purity Magnesite from mining 
to manufacture. 



Kholton Hostombe Is a Rs 77- ^ ' y 
croie, vtridely held, professlonatly 
managed company with a 

consistent dividend paying track 

\ 

record. Having started its operations 
In 1984, Khaitan Hostombe tcday 
has access to large mining leases in 
North India and South IrKlia. As part 
of its ongoing mission to odd value 
to magnesite, to be at par with the 
highest international starrdards of 
quality, Khaitan Hostombe is now 
establishing a sophisticated 
Chemical Beneficiation Plant in 
Tamil Nadu. 

Supported by IntematiorKal 
tie-ups with Steetley Magrtesia 
Products Ltd and R Hostombe Ltd of 
UK and Lurmag AG of Switzerland, 

Khaitan Hostombe, through its 
magnesite based value added 
p>roducts, is truly at the core of the 
core sector. 



KHAHAN HOSTOMBE 
SPINELS UD 

FMC FORTUNA 234/3A A J C BOSE ROAD, CALCUTTA 700 020 


At the core of our world 







A school in Calcutta 
incorporates martial arts 
into Manipuri dance 


T |he ancients believed that any human 
activity should follow prescribed laws 
of movement — so much so that even 
the slaying of the enemy became as 
much governed by the requirements of 
timing and grace as dance—and thus were marti¬ 
al arts bom. Weapons, however, changed over 
the ages, as did methods of warfare, so reducing 
face-to-face contact between sparring partners 
that the only area in which the finesse of martial 
arts was remembered and preserved was in classi¬ 
cal ballet. 

Even so, when Priti Patel and Smti Baneijee 
decided to incorporate the art into the Manipuri 
dance form, they were breaking new ground. 
Manipuri dancing was originally meant for a 
group, and is char^rised by the slow, delicate 
movements that prompted Tagore to adapt them 
to his romantic dramas. It is only over the past 
five years that it has acquired die status of 
Kathak, Bharat Natyam or Odissi, say Patel and 
Baneijee, and it was not until their guru, Bipin 
Singh, experimented with the form that Manipu¬ 
ri dancing began lending itself to solo 
perforotances. 

Patel and Baneijee owe the Manipuri half 
tiieir training to Guni Bipin Singh and their 
kfglwtedgB of maitlal arts to Guru Gaur Kishor 
.^iSwlritUU And their school in Calcutta, Lavanya, 
.^tlidlin..itself |o the amalgamation of both. 

T he d|il&» to inculcate the new dance form in 
youn|( <hhoer$ natundly followed and Lava¬ 
nya beeme cenjine ^teaching and provi¬ 
sion for expdsuit ;lo PMel's and Baneijee's 
i^hnis. Shniti Patel speal^^pauionately of the 
increased scope affoidedM)fieir innovuion and 
dieir desire to bring thalSliidtivIcidgc into focus. 











*The;tedhinijque c$a be used in so mMy 
; site ivyi. ^Uer. tiuining in MunifKiH ddo^ 

; import in the Manipuri language, by tradition- 
a] gunis in the state itself. "Now," says Pate):, fit’ 
devolved on centres such as (mrs to shift the ttaj^-^ 
' ing out of its boundaHes". At Lavanya^ tfaegwos 
themselves lend their experience to the,students 
in ^foim of discourses and demonstrations. 

By ho means do Patel and Banerjee, who say 
that "dancing comes as naturally to us as eating 
or sleeping," conform to die image of cultural icor 
noclasts. In their dance, the basic framework of 
the traditional Manipuri style is formally nwdn- 
tained, but transposed on it is the influence of 
martial arts. 

Perhaps the high point of Priti Patel’s and 
Sruti Banerjee’s career came this year with their 
rendition, in Calcutta, of Tagore’s dance drama, 
Chiirangada. Performed a hundred years after 
the poet’s composing it, the story came to new 
life under the choreography of the two innova¬ 
tors, the tale of the warrior princess and her love 
for the heroic Aijun Iwiding itself especially 
well to the new dance form. Chitrangada has 
been enacted in the pure Manipuri style befote, 
and in the Manipuri language—or in the stylis¬ 
ed ballet of Tagore dramas — but this was the 



jl^^ut Priti Patel 
and Sruti Baneijee 
are not cultural 
iconoclaste. Their 
dance adheres to 
the classical 
framework while 
adding die vigour 
andprecisonof 
mar^arts 


first time the legend was celebrated in the poet’s 
original language but with the vigour and 
warlike emphasis of an epic drama. Audiences 
—in which there were the usual band of purists 
— raved over the result, and Patel and Baneijee 
knew they had carved a niche for themselves in 
mainstream Manipuri dance. 

They admit they have a long way to go. Both 
Priti and Sruti bemoan the fact that people "tend 
to view Manipuri as a very boring style of dan¬ 
cing". But that, they^add, has its advantages. 
"Since it is still not saturated with dancers, there 
is tremendous scope within this dance form." 
And Lavanya. they hope, will bring it to its 
dancers. 

BtummlMm/Ctlcutta 
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THE 
HEART 
TO DARE 


Idico. Wbgre 35,000 people nurse the desire to 
nuib 0 Mrpmlf, A deske we coil the heart to dore. 
An otidociotf$nfl5[$ fypi^^d by the Toto Sierro ond the 
Toto (state, worf^-^ss vehicles made with purely 


in*house technology. A tenacity tbt wiH see the first 
ever lodion pick-up truck, the Toto 207, eiporte^ to 
(ouatries in three Continents. A resotv? thot took 0 
dream ond creoted o movement. A movement thot' 






he Boney 
Kapoor camp 
is busy deny¬ 
ing rumours 
that Sridevi 
has been ask¬ 
ed to move from the Centaur 
hotel in Bombay because the 
eldest Kapoor brother could¬ 
n’t afford to pay ihc bills that 
she had run up. According to 
Boney’s friends, Sndevi had 
moved to the Holiday fnn 
only because she preferred 
that hotel to the Centaur. 

And as for the unpaid 
bills, this was the first time 
they’d heard ot them. 



ftcr spending 
a couple of 
weeks at Jin- 
dal’s, in 

Bangalore, 
trying to 

kiKKk off those extra 

pounds, Reena Roy is back 

in Bombay doing the rounds 
oi'filmi parties in an attempt 
to pick up a few roles. But 
unlike that other star of 
yesterday. Mumta/, who fail¬ 
ed to make an impact despite 
circulating furiously, Reena 
has managed to gain sympa¬ 
thy of the industry. 




Most people feel charitab¬ 
ly inclined towards Roy, 
whose husband has left her 
and gone back home to 
Pakistan, taking their young 
daughter Jannat with him. 
And because of this ground- 
swell of sympathy, there 
seems reason to believe that 
Roy’s second innings may 
,.be as .successful as her first. 


. 


35,000 people nurse the desire to 
'inoke 0 A desire we coil the heort to dare. 

Art fltidPcfotf$«l^$ typified by the Toto Sierra and the 
loto Estote, wortl^dflssi vehicles mode with pvreiy 
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f prices alone 
detennme 
such things, 
’ the star sys¬ 
tem is show¬ 
ing a few 
^nges. These days, Sunjay 
rules the roost, being 
tnuch as Rs 40 lakh 
i-Aimaicly for each film. 
.W“¥^:ng amount alone 
\ 11 lakh. Sridevi 


has slipped a few rungs 
down the ladder, getting 
only Rs 30-35 lakh for each 
film. 

Surprisingly enough, 
Jackie Shroff features very 
high up, asking for Rs 20 
lakh for each film, while 
Anil Kapoor’s pnee remains 
a mystery, as all his films arc 
made with producers who 
are part of his ‘camp', and 
keep his salary a w'cll- 
guarded secret. ^ 

And as for pcKir Salman 
Khan, he hasn’t signed any 
films in a long time, so the¬ 
re’s no saying how' much he 
is worth. 


alman Khan's 
life — both 
professional 
and personal 
— appears to 
be in a sham¬ 
bles. hirst, he delivered a sir¬ 
ing ol Hops at the box-olTice, 
then his long-time giiifriend 



Sangecla Bijlani left him, 
soon after there was talk of 
his having beaten up newco¬ 
mer Sorny Ali in public, and 
now, he is bedevilled by the 
rumour that he has some 
Mysterious Illness. 

Salman Klian maintains 
that all those who have 
doubts about the slate of his 
health should come watch 
him flexing his muscles at 
the Sea Rock Health Club. 
But despite Khan’s despera¬ 
te working out, the prcxlu- 
cers still insist on keeping a 
safe distance from him. • 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


To the great unwashed 

It isn 7 only detergent companies that are selling soap 


The world is 

selling soap, not 
deiergcni companies 
H Star Plus immerses us 
in operatic suds sevc- 
ral times a dav, giving 
a ma|or soap company 
in the country the idea' why not combine 
the tw()‘^ So It IS not only sponsoring The 
Bold And The Heaultfid, it has even ro[)- 
ed in our own .beautilul people to push 
Its new' brand last week, we saw Sunil 
Gaxaskarand Rishi Kapooi maiking the 
field lor new soap wars on pi ime time 

Doordaishan has been tr\ing lodo the 
same thing on its 9 pm slot, w ilh a flood 
ol new'seiials Mila Vashisi ilie intense 
e\ NSI) actress who [uis been in the 
news chielly Tor some coniioxeisial 
nude shots in a couple ol‘arl\ tllms, has 
been dispensing rniddle-el.iss angst on 
Monday nights with some IIan The 
stor\', based on a himous no\el,A/( hpan 
Khiinihc Ltd Deewat rn, revobes 
around a young gni who is auelly yok^ 
cd to hei lamily she cannot dream of 
marrying beLause that would mean 
del'll ivmg her iiependenls ol her 
earnings 

As ii piece of casting, V'iishist has pro¬ 
ved the perfect choice h^r the reluctant, 
selt-ettacmg heii>ine She imbues tiei 
w'ords and gestures with a sensiti\n> 
rarely seen on the small screen, but the 
direction is so shpsliod that the oveiall 
effect IS as lack> as m any in-house 
production 

Dharti K(i hd (Thursdays 9 pm), a 
bio-skelch of Lai Bahadur Shastii, sul- 
fers from similar tackiness The empha¬ 
sis on Its authentic locations and its 
put(d)i\ii accents is so heavy that the 
effect is laboured, and alter a tairly inof¬ 
fensive beginning, the serial is full ol 
rank bad acting. Last week, they liad Lai 
Bahadur in jail, defying the British in a 
little episode meant to highlight the nobi¬ 
lity of the diminutive man who became 
Prime Minister His wife brings him the 
season’s tirsi mangoes, and he comes 
over virtuous, refusing to accept them 
In the original story, it may have been a 
goodish example of the son i>l sellless- 



ness that was his hallmark, but the actor 
puts rt across like a pi ig 

Meanwhile, Raghav Bald’s return on 
Saturday mornings has put the /mg back 
int(» I-)n's business news, lime was 


j when 


Mailers. 


Kumai. held absolute sway m that slot, 
week afer week Then a lot of big news¬ 
paper houses cul themselves a slice each 
ol the action, with their high-piofile 
anchors Simitin Dube) for the Janes. 
and lalelv Pnli^h Namly lor the Obsa^ 
vet chiiiinel Ihibev iluln’t come back 
for a seconil round, arut Nandv's found 
fresh takers on /ee I V (so enamouied 
are they of him, in fact, that they happily 
repeat the piogiammes from one week 
to another) 

B<ihl and his learn have shored up the 
capsule with ght/ier visuals and tighter 
stones It's not all siaillmgly original 
the hr stoiA, shot in the lanes of Old 
Delhi and describing the contribution of 
native essences to the modem perfume 
industry, has been done before But their 
other segments — for instance, the one 


MitaVashfst, 
earlier in the 
news for some 
nude shots she 
gave for a 
coupieof arty 
fiims, handies 
her roie in 
Paehpan 
Khambe Lai 
Deewaren with a 
sensitivity rare 
on the smaii 
screen 


on novel corporate holidays - prove 
that a great deal l an be ac hic\ cd m a high¬ 
ly compressed form And they’ve done 
some sn.ippy, informative interviews 
with financial win/ kids on the post¬ 
scam scenario 

The BJl^-sponsorcd Bhaivit handh 
was a gooil t^pporlLimly loi Doordaishan 
to show Its industiiousncss On the morn¬ 
ing bulletin, they had footage from 
Lucknow to prove that m the biggest 
BJP-run stale, transport wasiunnmg nor- 
mally. By the evening they had visuals 
to say the same thing, that loo from all 
over the country- -this, from a netwoik 
which can't get its act togeihei days after 
a major disaster (it took them over 36 
hours to get fti//y pictures ol (he an 
rescue of stranded passengers mat able- 
car near Shimla) 

It was also a chance to show DD's 
magnammily. It allowed Muih Mano 
hat Joshi to declare on the news how suc¬ 
cessful the handh was before letting 
V N. Gadgil on to demolish the siatc- 
ment by calling the handh a 'total 
flop” • 
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Collector’s pieces 

Books about an Indian in Japan, the private thoughts of Indira 
Gandhi and women out of love. Three valuable additions to your library 


An Innocent abroad 

Pico Iyer's love affair with 
Japan 

We first saw Pico 
Iyer in his guise of 
the innocent 
abroad in Video 
Night In Kathman¬ 
du And Other 
Reports From The 
Not So Far East. In 
his travels through 
such * lands as 
Indonesia, Tibet, Nepal, China, the Phi¬ 
lippines, Burma, Hong Kong, India, 
Thailand, and yes, Japan, this essayist 
with Time and chronicler of our times 
bravely set forth to describe the East 
through western eyes (though, admit¬ 
tedly, those of Asian origin), and did a 
remarkable job of detailing the cultural 
hegemony the West in general and Ame- 
. rica in particular had established over 
Asia. 

Alas, his second book. The Lady And 
The Monk, Four Seasons In Kyoto, finds 
Pico still hard at work, doing Just that, 
though this time round, his focus has nar¬ 
rowed to Japan. And while his pithy pro¬ 
se does manage to convey the es.sence of 
a closed society, which treats gaijin 
(foreigners) with every consideration 
even when shutting them out, we still 
have such vignettes as the sight of a 
group of Japanese singing Good mor¬ 
ning, America, how are you? (shades of 
the Philippines) and of Iyer trying to 
explain to his Japanese lady friend that 
he has written a story about a raccoon. 

** You job, raccoon story writer?" she que¬ 
ries, leaving Pico to muse that some 
things get hopelessly lost in translation. 
(Remember Iyer’s encounter with the 
Nepalese astfologer, Joshi, in his first 
book? Even then, halfway through the 
reading, Pico had been left mourning 
that the rest of his life had been lost in I 
transmission.) J 


This inability to communicate is what 
Iyer stresses in his relationship with 
Safchiko Morishita, the 30-ish Japanese 
mother of two, whom Pico meets at a reli¬ 
gious function. She invites him to her 
daughter’s birthday bash and Iyer 
arrives to find that he, Sachiko and her 
two children are the only ones partying; 
she confuses yesterday with tomorrow 
and he Tuesday with Thursday and it is 
therefore a minor miracle that they mana- 



ir a whtte mm had writteni 
TlMUMfyAmlfh0Monk,^ 
would nevor have bom' 
aMo to II VO dowa tho 
diargo of racism. And 
would Sachiko havo barod 
hor hoarl to Pico In bar 
brokm English If sho'd 
known hartals would and 
up In a book, for all to road? 

ge to meet at all; with Sachiko, gratitude 
merges indistinguishably into apology 
so that Iyer is never able to understand 
whether she is saying ‘Thank you’ or 
‘Sorry’; and he glibly uses the image of a 
man and a woman beneath an umbrella 
to describe the picture they make in the 
rain, without realising that he is, in fact, 
conjuring a long-standing Japanese 
image of two lovers. 

Since, as Pico says in one of his many 
ruminative moments, eveiyone falls in 
love with what we cannot begin to under¬ 
stand. the inevitable happens. The only 


hint we get of the physical aspect of their 
relationship is in Iyer’s description of 
the moment when he "brushed back her 
hair, fell her lips touch mine, jjer body 
shaking as if electrified". After that lone 
indiscretion, all Pico will offer us is a 
resume of the places they went to and 
samples of Sachiko’s, well, unusual 
English. She routinely refers to the time 
when she was "little children size", 
expresses her gratitude with the quaint 
phrase "I, very fun, thank you" and on 
one memorable occasion at a local Thai 
restaurant, confesses "Kali, 1 like very 
much" — no, not the vengeful goddess 
of Hinduism, but the spicy curry she’s 
ordered. 

Like all good things, though, this 
must end too. And Sachiko bids Pico a 
tcarlul goodbye in the last quarter of the 
book, but not before .she’s had a .studio 
portrait of herself in a sari taken, as a spe¬ 
cial present for him on his birthday. 

But what is Iyer’s role in this little tale 
of romance (with occasional nods at the 
larger issue of Zen Buddhism)? He is the 
2()th-century Tom Jones, the caricature 
picaresque hero, who muddles through 
life quite the perfect victim while a ser¬ 
ies of adventures happen to him. He 
finds himself translating Spanish into 
Japanese at an Amnesty International 
meeting without really knowing either 
language; he meets a Japanese homo¬ 
sexual who tries to get him into bed; he 
ventures into the ‘entertainment area’ of 
Kyoto and pays an exorbitant sum for a 
couple of drinks at a geisha house; and 
he puts up with a pair of monks who 
entertain ladies of the night, one of 
whom rides tricycles which have 
Mickey and Minnie frolicking on the 
numberplate. 

Iyer’s labours at Eton, Oxford and 
Harvard are well-reflected in the pages 
of the book, which arc weighed down by 
the burden of his philosophical musings, 
while his racy style of writing ensures 
that we are never bo[;ed. But Pico’s 
unique qualification for writing such a 
book, it has to be^said, is that he is an 
Asian. 
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If a white man had written The Lady 
And The Monk, he would never have 
been able to live down the charge of 
racism. And, as the love story winds to 
its inevitably sad close, one can’t help 
wondering if Sachiko would have bared 
her heart to Pico in her broken English if 
she’d known her tale would end up in a 
book, for all to read. 



The Lady And The Monkby Pico Iyer Published by Black 
Swan Price Rs 205 


Second thoughts 

The other side of Indira Gandhi 
by Pupul Jayakar 

At the outset, 
Pupul Jayakar 
makes it clear that 
it was her friend, 
Indira Gandhi, 
who had wanted 
her biography writ¬ 
ten. "1 had hesita¬ 
ted," reveals the 
iwriter, since "to 
write a biography of a friend and Pnmc 
Minister was an impossibility and 
would lead inevitably to the loss of a 
friend 

Yet, a fortnight before Mrs Gandhi’s 
death, Jayakar underwent a change of 
heart and began working on a biography 
based on a total of four hours of tape- 
recorded interviews. Armed with this as 
well as a heap of correspondence, other 
source books and interviews with a num¬ 
ber of Mrs Gandhi’s asscKiates (Rajiv 
and Sonia demurred from cooperating), 
Jayakar went on to complete her task. 
And Indira Gandhi: A Biof^raphy was 
released last month, eight years alter the 
as.sassination of its subject. 

Like Raj Thapar’s All My Years, Jaya¬ 
kar’s bcK)k is an invaluable dcKumenta- 
tion of India’s political history, meticu¬ 
lously researched. What is more, the 
book offers some rare insights — with¬ 
out any apologies or Justifications — 
into the mind of one of the most complex 
personalities in Indian politics. 

The re-telling of Sarijay Gandhi’s 
death is one such example. As soon as 
the news of the air crash reached 1, Saf- 
darjung Road, we are told, a distraught 
Mrs Gandhi rushed into her car, "a wild, 
vacant look filling her eyes". Minutes 
later, Mrs Gandhi was back in control 
while the mutilated body of her favou¬ 


rite son was being stitched up at the Ram 
Manohar Lohia Hospital. When 
Chandra Shekhar reached the hospital 
she took him aside, telling him she want¬ 
ed to speak to him about the grim situa¬ 
tion in Assam. 

To the world, she was an autocrat 
who would stop at nothing, even impos¬ 
ing a state of Emergency to retain 
power. But. reveals Jayakar, Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi was the scion of an eminent and brilli¬ 
ant family, tormented right to the end of 
her life by the memory of an aunt’s taunt 
that she was "ugly, stupid". The anguish 
remained when, months before her 
death, she confes.sed to her biographer 
that she could not sleep "Night after 
night, I dream of a venomous old 
woman, full of hatred, reaching out to 
destroy me," she said. 



Pupul Jayakar liars Is an Invaluable 
documentation of Indian 
political history 


Jayakar’s book borders close on the 
kiss-and-tell formal popularised by 
American writers. It tells of Indira Gan¬ 
dhi's unhappy sexual relationship with 
her husband, Feroze, and of the infatua¬ 
tion by a German tutor at Shantinikelan. 
But there are fewer subjects that make 
more compelling reading. And Jaya¬ 
kar’s book is sure to find a place on the 
bookshelves of most Indians concerned 
with the political history of their 
country. 

NmnHm Bhmndmrm 


Indtra Gandhi A Biography by Pupu\ Jayakar Published 
by Viking Price. Rs 295 


Less than her best 

Dina Mehta's first novel 
disappoints 

This isn’t Dina 

Mehta’s first brush 
with literature, 
even if And Some 
Take A Lover is her 
first novel. Mehta 
has received the 
BBC award for her 
play Brides Are 

Not For Burning, 
and her collection of short stories, The 
Other Woman And Other Stories, was 
also well received. 

Which is why Roshni Wadia — 
Mehta’s protagonist in her debut¬ 
making novel — falls short of expecta¬ 

tions. There is little excuse for that: the 
story-line provides enough opportunity 
for full-bodied characterisation. 

Roshni is one of a Parsi family trying 
to come to terms with changes in a coun¬ 
try only just shaking off its Briti.sh yoke. 
The people she interacts with include 
Sudhir, who she loves but who marries 
the Harijan girl Gauri, the superficially- 
drawn character of the English girl Sabri¬ 
na, the American journalist Cummings, 
and more. But in her encounters with 
them all, Roshni’s is an oddly passive 
role. She doesn’t reach out and touch her 
surroundings and the people inhabiting 
them — they merely happen to her. No 
sparks are ignited, and Roshni makes 
her tremulous way through the story. 

Except when she takes a lover, a marri¬ 
ed man. In some tine passages, Mehta 
describes what goes on in Roshni's 
mind as she contemplates the man she is 
giving her body to. This is pure Dina 
Mehta, in fact, going deep beneath the 
skin of a woman to show — perhaps to 
the discomfiture of Mehta’s male 
readers—how a woman can find herself 
capable of deep-seated contempt even 
while she is playing the role of a wife — 
or a warm bnxly. 

What Mehta has also achieved is pre¬ 
senting a story set in history .so expertly 
that it can as easily be transported to pre¬ 
sent times. Djna Mehta has got her first 
novel out of her system. We look for¬ 
ward to her coming of age in the next 
one. • 

PlnklmAlymr 


And Some TakeALoverby OIna Mehta PubtohiKJ by 
Rupa & Co Price. Rs 70 
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Dance macabre 


Militants massacre 25 migrant farm labourers in Ludhiana district 


The massacre^of 25 
Bihan farm labourers 
in Ludhiana on 30 
October has again 
undermined Punjab 
chief minister Beam 
Singh’s claims of hav- 
PUNJAB ing restored calm to 
mmmmmmmmm the troubled state. 

And in an alarming pointer to the future, 
the chief minister said: ''I expect more 
such killings." 

And Punjab's high-profile director- 
general of police, K.P.S. Gill, perhaps 
embarrassed by his earlier assertion that 
terrorism would be wiped out from ihe 
.state by September, refused to visit the 
killing fields. This sudden spurt in viol¬ 
ence has unnerved the state 
administration. 

The killings took place in a 40-minutc 
frenzy of gunfire in from of Bagga 
Singh's pumphouse at Silokalan villa¬ 
ge. In the first outburst, two maskeJ gun-, 
men armed with AK-47s ordered ten 
Biharis into the pumphouse where they 
were gunned down. Eight died instantly; 


two were left injured. Fifteen minutes 
later, another nine Biharis were murder¬ 
ed as they were preparing to go to sleep. 
In a later incident at Daburji village, 


KILLING FIELDS 


Suspected militants of the 
Bhindranwale Tiger Force of 
Khallstan raided the 
Silokalan and Daburji 
villages on 30 October, 
killing 25 Blharl farm 
labourers 

There was an exodus of 
migrant workers from the 
villages of Ludhiana district 
after the massacre 

The incidents belled the 
claim of the Beant Singh 
government of having 
restored normalcy in the state 


several kilometres from Payal, the home 
of Beant Singh, eight farm labourers 
were gunned down in their hut. All the 
victims — described by Beant Singh as 
"soft targets" — were from Pumea, 
Bihar, and had arrived in Punjab in 
April, a week before Fiaisakhi, which 
marks the start of the harvesting season. 

The killings have provoked a minor 
exodus of Bihari farm labourers from 
the area. Nearly 200 farmhands from 
Silokalan, Daburji and nearby villages 
hired a truck and fled without even claim¬ 
ing their wages. Sikh fanners are 
already feeling the pressure of the sudd¬ 
en departure of their labourers. 

Chief minister Beant Singh, who 
made a brief appearance at the crema¬ 
tion ceremony, refused to meet other 
Biharis .seeking an assurance for their 
protection. Beant Singh did, however, 
announce an ex-gratia payment of Rs 1 
lakh and a monthly pension of Rs 1,500 
for the next of kin of eafli victim. 

The massive police combing opera¬ 
tion launched about six hours after the 
killings has so far drawn a blank. 
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TERROR STRIKES: (from left) the 
bodies of the labourers lying outside 
the hut: and, the mass cremation 


According to the local superintendent of 
police, Swaran Singh, the killings bear 
all the hallmarks of the outlawed 
Bhindranwale Tiger Force of Khalistan 
(BTFK). Only last month,the state poli¬ 
ce chief claimed that the BTFK’s "ope¬ 
rational capability" had been severely 
curtailed. Its apparent re-emergence is a 
devastating rebuff to the police chief. 

Indeed, two days after last month’s 
carnage Gill was forced to admit that 
several militants who had fled the Ludhi¬ 
ana district had relumed and were reviv¬ 
ing their groups within the Malwa belt. 
He later reviewed the situation with 
senior officials ahead of producing a 
new plan to crack down on tenrjDrist 
activity. 

In spile of the security forces’ recent 
success in confronting terrorist activity, 
the massacres at Silokalan and Daburji 
have once again created an uneasy feel¬ 
ing among both the indigenous and migr¬ 
ant communities. It will require patient 
and arduous efforts on the part of the 
Beam Singh government to ease the con¬ 
cerns of these communities. • 

Monimoy lUmguptB/Utdhlmnm 


statehood or bust? 


Pro-Jharkhand ministers stage an open revolt against 
the Bihar CM 


With the Mandal issue 
taking a definite back 
seat in the changing 
political scenario, 
Bihar chief minister 
Laloo Prasad Yadav is 
now in a spot. The 
BIHAR Jharkhand issue, hang- 
ing ominously over 
his head, is being steadily aggravated by 
the CM’s frequent change of position 
and widening cracks in his Janata Dal 
(JD) party. 

From the Jai Jharkhand slogan to the 
declaration that Jharkhand was only pi^s- 
sible over his dead body, Laloo’s latest 
stand is nevertheless well-calculated 
The Janata Dal has no strong roots in 
south Bihar and has only ten MLAs and 
two MPs from that region. 

Disillusioned with the CM’s apathy, 
JD members from the Jharkhand Region 
—a minority in the party — took recour¬ 
se to open revolt. Karam Chand Bhagat, 


resignation letters were handed over to 
Bhagat, who informed the chief ministei 
of the development by telegram. 

A perturbed Laloo first expressed 
ignorance about the en masse resigna¬ 
tions and then dismissed the episode by 
saying that, resignations by telegram 
were not valid. But at the same lime, fee¬ 
lers were sent out to the dissident mini¬ 
sters including Namdhari (vice- 
president of the party) and Gautam 
Sagar Rana (general secretary) to 
change their minds. 

Laloo pleaded that he did not have the 
power to create a separate state saying, 
"Ask for district, sub-division or block 
and 1 will oblige you," and went on to 
accuse the Centre of further aggravating 
the problem. 

But the pro-Jharkhand elements were 
not convinced. They stated that by 
demanding Jharkhand, they were not 
going against the policies of the party 
which supported the concept of smaller 



Several Janata 
Dal leaders In 
Bihar are 
opposing Laloo 
Yadav’s stand on 
Jharkhand. They 
have come out 
openly In favour 
of a separate 
tribal state In 
South Bihar 



the tribal welfare minister and the lone 
tribal member of Laloo’s Cabinet, con¬ 
vened a meeting of party men from 16 
southern districts in Ranchi last month. 

There, at the instigation of Indcr 
Singh Namdhari, the Sikh MLA from 
Daltongunj, seven JD MLAs, including 
three ministers, tendered their resigna¬ 
tions from the Assembly. The ministers 
— Bhagat, Mangal Singh Lamaye and 
Laxman Ram — also announced their 
decision to quit the government. All 


states. Moieover, it had promised to pro¬ 
vide statehood in its election manife.sto. 

Bhagat finally met the chief minister 
in Patna and handed over the resigna¬ 
tions personally. Namdhari and Rana, 
loo, resigned from their party posts. A 
week later, the resignations were still to 
be accepted. 

The party leaders have, however, 
shelved the idea of resigning from the 
membership of the House for the lime 
being. Bhagat has urged all 81 MLAs of 
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the region to think over the idea of quitt¬ 
ing the legislature and to "revolutionise" 
the movement by resigning en masse. 

This call has only garnered a luke¬ 
warm response. Even the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha (JMM), Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) and the CPI failed to appreci¬ 
ate the suggestion, '"^his is a premature 
suggestion," said JMM leader Subodh 
Kant Sahay. Kailashpati Mishra. BJP 
secretary, rejected the call by saying that 
his party believed in fighting for a separ¬ 
ate state inside and outside the 
legislature. 

The Dal leaders clarified that they 
were not leaving since their party was 
not opposed to the demand for Jhark¬ 
hand. And while they were not against 
the CM. they could not ignore the senti¬ 
ments of the people of the Santhal Parga- 
nas and Chhotanagpur. 

Pro-Jharkhand JD leaders have 
announced a long-term programme 
including the convening of the Jhark¬ 
hand Assembly followed by the unfurl- 



NO SOLUTION IN SIGHT: Bodo talks in Delhi 


Mounting problems 

The Bodos and the Karbis revive their agitations for 
separate states 


REVOLT IN THE RANKS 



In protest against the Bihar 
chief minister’s apathy 
towards the Jharkhand Issue, 
seven Janata Dal MLAs, 
including three ministers, 
from the south Bihar region 
quit the government and the 
party posts 

They have even decided to 
"convene the Jharkhand 
Assembly" in Ranchi, the 
proposed capital of 
Jharkhand, on 26 January, 
1993 


ing of the tricolour at the Moradabadi 
Ground in Ranchi, the proposed capital 
of Jharkhand state, on 26 January, 1993. 
And Laloo Prasad Yadav would be barr¬ 
ed from entering the town. 

The pro-Jharkhand leaders also pro¬ 
pose to visit Delhi in a bid to force the 
Dal high command to clarify its stand on 
Jharkhand. "We are trying to clarify the 
position of the Janata Dal in South Bihar 
and to remove doubts that the party was 
against Jharkhand," .said Rana, who 
along* with rc.si of the leaders, are now 
feeling increasingly jittery over the 
ground they lost in the state. • 

Mumi Ahmmd/Pmina 

0 


Assam chief minister 
Hiteswar Saikia’s 

carefully-built edifice 
of normalcy is threate¬ 
ning to collapse. The 
rehabilitation scheme 
for the United Libera¬ 
tion Front of Assam 
(ULFA) militants 

who laid down arms early this year has 
run into all kinds of problems (see ston 
elsew here in the issue). The Bodos have 
decided to intensify their agitation for a 
separate homeland and have warned that 
Assam "will bum again", and the Kar¬ 
bis, too, are disillusioned with the 
government, taking the situation in the 
state back to square one. 

And invariably, the agilalionists hold 

UNFAZED: Hiteswar Saikia 



Saikia responsible. The Bodos, for 
instance, regard the chief minister as the 
biggest hurdle in their bid to achieve a 
separate state. And the Karbis accuse 
Saikia of going back on the assurances 
he had given in July. 

The combative mood of the Bodos 
was best summed up last week by the 
supporters of the All Bodo Students 
Union (ABSU) and the Bodo People’s 
Action Committee (BPAC), when a 
unique "mass wailing" programme was 
organised in Kokrajhar district. For two 
hours between five and seven pm, men, 
women and children in the Bodo villa¬ 
ges cried their hearts out in protest 
againt the government's indifference to 
solve the Bodoland issue. And as ABSU 
president, S.K. Bwiswmutiary, told 
Sunday, "Nothing short of a statehood 
will be acceptable to our people." Fie 
accused the Flitcswar Saikia govern¬ 
ment of unleashing a reign of terror 
among the peace-loving Bodo people by 
way of police atrocities. 

The Karbis, who have been demand¬ 
ing an autonomous state for the two hill 
districts of Karbi Anglong and North 
Cachar under the provisions of Article 
244(A) of the Constitution, accuse the 
government of adopting a "lackadaisi¬ 
cal" attitude towards the whole issue and 
having gone back on the agreement arriv¬ 
ed at during a tripartite meeting in New 
Delhi in July this year. 

The government had, in fact, claimed 
with great fanfare only recently that the 
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five-year-old agitation in the hills had 
been called off. But the leaders of the 
Autonomous State Demand Committee 
(ASDC) and the Karbi Students Associa¬ 
tion (KSA), the two organisations 
spearheading the struggle, had always 
said that they had only suspended the 
movement and that it could be revived if 
the demands were not met. And that is 
precisely what is happening now. 

The ASDC-KSA leaders say that 
according to the agreement of 00 July, 
"several departments" were to be trans¬ 
ferred to the existing district councils 
which were to be given full executive 


BACK TO SQUARE ONE 


The Bodes have threatened 
to intensify their agitation 
for a separate home state 

The Karhis, too, are upset 
with the Assam chief 
minister, who, according to 
themjias gone hack on his 
assurance that certain 
amount of autonomy would 
he given to the two hill 
councils in the state 

But CM Hiteswar Salkia says 
that he will soon solve all the 
prohlems of the state 


powers. Similarly, it was agreed that the 
Assam Cjovemor would be advised only 
by the district councils in matters of two 
disincts and the councils would be able 
to deal directly with the Planning 
Commission. 

The most important aspect, however, 
related to the transfer of sensitive sub¬ 
jects of law and order to the district coun¬ 
cils. It is on this point that the agitation- 
ists accuse Saikia of adopting an evasive 
attitude The chief minister is believed 
to be sitting on the issue on the plea that 
the Union home ministry was seeking 
clarification on the proposal. 

With both the Bodos and the Karbis in 
a militant mood, and the ULFA trying to 
reorganise itself especially in Upper 
Assam, the state is once again on the 
boil. But chief minister Hiteswar Saikia 
.seems least perturbed. • 

NMnA. QokhmIm/KoknUharand 
QuwMhmtl 


Look before 
you sign 

Chief minister Chimanbhai 
Patel is accused of being 
involved in a multi-crore 
land scam 

He may be a shrewd 
political manipulator, 
but Chimanbhai Patel 
surely didn’t see this 
one coming. The bur¬ 
ly chief minister of 
Gujarat has been 

GUJARAT drawn into an unseem- 
ly controversy,not by 
his rivals, but by his own police and reve¬ 
nue officials who have deposed against 
him before the Gujarat High Court in a 
multi-crore rupee land scam case 

The needle of- suspicion at the 
moment is pointing at the chief minister 
and two of his senior Cabinet collea¬ 
gues, revenue minister Dalsukh Patel 
and urban development minister Narha- 
ri Amin. If the court finds them guilty of 
favouring somt land sharks, as has been 
alleged by small and marginal farmers 
of three villages m the suburbs of Ahme- 
dabad, Patel is likely to land in deep 
trouble 

The charge against the Patel govern¬ 
ment IS that It has directly helloed a group 
of builders to swindle over Ks five crore, 
which rightfully belonged to the small 
and marginal farmers whose lands were 
acquired for .setting up an inland contai¬ 
ner depot (ICD)of the Indian Railways. 
While district-level revenue otficials in 
Gandhinagar and Ahmcdabad did have 
a hand in the fraud — they dcK'tored 
government records — the CM himself 
passed the orders that enabled the 
builders to encash the cheques drawn in 
favour of ^he farmers. 

The sequence of events leading to the 
recent litigations in the Gujarat High 
Court suggest that the conspiracy to 
dupe the unsuspecting farmers was 
hatched in 1989. around the time the rail¬ 
ways decided to set up the ICD near the 
Khodiyar railway station between the | 
twin cities of Ahmedabad and 
Gandhinagar. 

The railways had selected about 48 
hectares of land which fell under Jami- 



■ BRUTE FORCE 

Deaths in police custody have become 
a common afTair in the country. 
Here’s more news about state 
brutality. 

Recently, Bishamber, a HaiHjan 
youth from Haryana, was castrated In 
custody last month. His crime: petty 
theft. Kumud L. Das, a 

lawyer, moved the Supreme Court 
seeking Rs ten lakh as compensation 
for the youth. A petition in this regard 
also demanded severe punishment for 
the guilty police officer, Magan Singh. 

■ A SECURE BIMMN! 



Bhajan Lai 


Even as the Haryana government is 
struggling hard to raise Rs 100 crore 
to meet its financial commitments, a 
1988 model white Mercedes is being 
bought from the State Trading Corpo¬ 
ration for chief minister Bhajan Lai. 

So long, Bhajan Lai was using an 
Ambassador. But his security advi¬ 
sors have told him that a Mercedes is 
faster and would facilitate a quick 
getaway in an emergency. Incidental¬ 
ly, Punjab chief minister Beant Singh, 
who is target number one for the mili¬ 
tants, seems quite content with the 
good old bullet-proof Ambassador. 

■ GOLDMINE! 

The people of Banswara district in 
Rajasthan are literally sitting on a 
gold mine. 

According to the Geological Survey 
of India (GSI), substantial gold reser¬ 
ves have been located and the econo¬ 
mic viability of exploiting these reser¬ 
ves in the future is being studied. This 
might have larger implications as an 
alternative to the diminishing Kolar 
reserves. 
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yaipura, Khopaj and Khodiyar villages 
for the proposed depot. The first to get 
wind of ih' railways* plan were a group 
ol builders from Ahmedabad who got 
into the act soon after the new govern¬ 
ment headed by Chimanbhai Patel was 
installed. 

First, they spread the word that the 
government was going to acquire the 
land at very nominal rates. This prompt¬ 
ed the fanners to sell off their lands to 
the builders at throwaway prices. The 
farmers were paid partly in cash and par¬ 
tly through cheques. The builders obtain¬ 
ed power of attorney from the fanners as 
the land could not otherwise be transferr¬ 
ed in their names under the Tenancy Act 

Having obtained an irrev(Kablc 
power of attorney ffom the farmers, the 
builders staked their claim for the com¬ 
pensation as soon as the government 


began the process of acquiring the land. 
However, the farmers panicked when 
the cheques issued by the builders were 
dishonoured by the bank, petitioned to 
the district courts for the withdrawal of 
the power of attorney given to the 
builders. The farmers also wrote to the 
land acquisition officials not to pay com¬ 
pensation to the holders of power of 
attorney. 

The government, in the meantime, 
had already awarded the compensation 
at the rate of Rs 57 per sq.m. The award 
had been issued in favour of the farmers 
whose names were in the village land 
records. 

But the compensation money could 
not be paid to the farmers following a 
stay from the district court after the 
builders also staked their claim for the 
compensation. The stay was subsequent- 



HaPING THE LAND SHARKS: 


Chimanbhai Patel 


Parliame ntary treatment 

A Bihar MP roughs up a senior IAS officer from 
Bengal inside the Rajdhani Express 


A nyone travelling by train government, was travelling toCalcut- 

through Bihar must have been ta from Delhi with his family by the 

through this traumatic experience. prestigious Rajdhani Express. 

But most prefer to bear the hardship Around 9.30 in the morning, the 

silently. And with good reason. train, which was running ihree- 

On 28 October, N.R. Banerjee, a and-a-half hours behind time, made 

senior IAS officer serving as joint an unscheduled stop at Gomoh 

secretary, power, in the West Bengal where a burly politician, 

THE VILLAIN OF THE PIECE: Rajesh Kumar (right) seen here with 
Sharad Yadav (centre) and Nitish Kumar 



later identified as Rajesh Kumar 
Singh, the Janata Dal MP from Gaya, 
boarded the tram with three anned 
henchmen in tow. 

Clearly, neither the MP nor his 
men had valid reservations. They for¬ 
ced themselves into an AC two-tier 
coach and promptly occupied two 
berths by dislodging the rightful 
occupants. What’s more, the group 
dumped all their luggage in the nar¬ 
row passage. 

Not familiar with the feudal ways 
of Bihar politicos, Banerjee request¬ 
ed them politely to move their lugga¬ 
ge elsewhere and keep the passage 
free. At this, Singh's men told him 
rudely not to interfere in their affairs. 
The IAS officer remind¬ 
ed them that they were breaking the 
law. 

This angered the MP. He shoutec^ 
back, "Rule ham hanate hai (we 
make rules)," and then proceeded to 
order his men. "/ska mu tor do 
(smash his face)." And even before 
Banerjee could react, Singh’s body¬ 
guards started hitting him on the 
neck, arm.s and shoulders. One of 
them even pulled out a revolver. 

At this juncture, Banerjec’s wife 
intervened and disclosed the identity 
of her husband. An unfazed Singh 
sneered: 'Tu to do kowre ka aadmi 
hai. Kitna kamata hai — chhey 
hazaar? Saat hazaar? Aur itna bolta 
hai? Kaun kya karega hamara? Jaf 
fer Sharief bhi mera ek bal nahi 
bigar sakta (you speak too much for 
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GOING THE ANTULAY 
WAY? 


Chief minister Chlmanbhel 
Patel reportedly helped some 
hullders to get compensation 
for land acquired by the 
government 

The builders, In turn, had 
duped farmers to get control 
of their land 

The matter has gone to the 
High Court. Several senior 
government officials have 
deposed against the government 


ly vacated and the competent revenue 
officials sought the government’s guid¬ 
ance as to who should be handed over 
the compensation amount. 

It is at this stage that the CM interven¬ 
ed personally and directed the revenue 
department to hand over the cheques for 
the compensation to the holders of 
power of attorney. Accordingly, the 
revenue department issued a cifcular on 
26 March, 1992, directing the special 
land acquisition officer to hand over the 
cheques to the holders of power of 
attorney. 

The High Court has directed the rail¬ 
way authorities to file their reply so that 
the hearing could be completed. Mean¬ 
while, chief minister Chimanbhai Patel 
is spending sleepless nights. • 

Mag^Bh Rao/Ahmmdmbmt 


MfumKmsnmn 

Ameemyth^ child- 
bride rescued in 
Delhiybbackinthe 
news. To be more 
predseyirsAmiita 
Ahlowalipy the 
Indian Airlines 
hostess who rescu¬ 
ed her fk*om the 
dutches of an Arab 
Sheikhy who is hitting the headlines 
now. 

Amrita has threatened to go on a 
fast unto death. Her demands: Amee- 
na should not be summoned to the 
Delhi court for ftirther hearings of the 
case, but should be allowed to make 
her statements in a court in Hydera¬ 
bad where she lives. 



Ameena 


a man worth a few pennies. How 
much do you earn? Six thousand? 
Seven thousand? Who will stop me? 
Even Jaffer Sharief cannot touch a 
single hair on my head)." The MP 
then threatened to kill Banerjee 
At Dhanbad station, where wSingh 
and his men alighted, he was receiv¬ 
ed by about 35 people and according 
to Banerjee, Shibu Soren. the Jhark¬ 
hand leader, was probably among 
them. There was also a large jTosse of 
policemen at the station. Mumla/ 
Ansari, the Janata Dal MP from 
Koderma, even entered the coach, 
abused Banerjee and asked him to 
get off. When Banerjee resisted, he 

A BITTER DOSE: N.K, Banerjee 



was roughed up by the MP and his 
chamc/ias. 

That was not the end. Before lea¬ 
ving, the MP threatened to kill Baner¬ 
jee in Calcutta. The IAS officer then 
requested the train guard to send the 
OC (GRP) to rc<;ord his FIR. But no 
one turned up. 

Back in Calcutta, Banerjee lodged 
complaints with the We.sl Bengal 
chief secretary, the chief minister 
and the Governor. Jyoli Basu is 
believed to have taken up the issue 
with his Bihar counterpart, Laloo 
Yadav. Besides, the CM has also writ¬ 
ten to the Speaker of the Lok Sabha 
about the incident. 

But Bancrjec’s colleagues in 
Patna have reportedly told him that 
nothing will come of the complaints 
as both the Janata Dal MPs involved 
in the incident arc close to Laloo, 

Banerjee himself admits, "If the 
matter is investigated in Dhanbad, 
very little will come out for the MP 
and his gang have threatened every¬ 
body, including the railway staff on 
duty in the Rajdhani Express that 
day. This entire matter should be tak: 
en up by a central agency like the 
CBI. Moreover, the railways will 
have to explain why the train was 
allowed to make an unscheduled 
slop. Even if there \vas a technical 
snag, 'why were the doors opened? 
All these questioas should be raised 
in Parliament." • 

RrtihB$BneiHfwdhunr/CRlcyt^ 


■ niEVWNni) COMES CLO^ 

UNESCO*s small step In promoting 
sdendfle research in the country may 
prove to be a large leap for Indian 
scientists. A new centre to train engi¬ 
neers in efficient use of energy was 
inaugurated at the Indian Institute of 
Teduiology, New Delhiy recently. 

Scientists at the centre will 
exchange information with their coun¬ 
terparts in Mongolia througl^in expe¬ 
rimental reciprocal computer net¬ 
work. Indian scientists will now have 
easy access to a large number of data 
bases of developed countries. 


HABITTERPia 



Malaria victims 


A revised strategy for malaria control 
in the country is being evolved by a six- 
member joint task force of the govern¬ 
ment and the World Health Organisa¬ 
tion (WHO). 

The regions specifically earmarked 
are tribal areas in seven states and the 
north-east World Bank assistance 
will also be sought. 
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Tribal ten sions 

Ethnic groups hold the Dorendra Singh ministry to 
ransom 



RENCWED VIOLCNCE: Naga militants 




MANIPUR 


Problems are piling 
up for Manipur’s 
bclcagii ered Congrcs- 
s(l) chief minister, 
R.K. Dorendra Singh. 
Ever since he took 
over power as the 
head of a coalition 
"""""" government in Apnl, 
dissidents led by the former CM, R.K. 
Jaichandra Singh, have been gunning 
for him. Soon after, Meitei and Naga 
insurgents gave him a difficult time. 
And now, Dorendra Singh finds himself 
caught in the cross-fire of a fierce feud 
between the Kukis and the Nagas, 
Manipur’s two dominant tribes. 

The powerful Kohima-based Naga 
Students’ Union Federation (NSF) orga¬ 
nised a road blockade from 2 November, 
cutting off the supply of essential items 
to land-locked Manipur, in protest again¬ 
st alleged atrocities on Nagas by the 
Kukis. All the five Naga ministers in the 
state Cabinet, including deputy chief 
minister Rishang Keishing. are under 
persistent pressure to quit the ministry. 

The Kuki-Naga antagonism is not a 
new one though. But the problem came 
to the fore once again when Naga guerril¬ 
las levied house ^nd trade taxes on the 
Kukis in the Chandel district in Augu.st. 
The idea behind this move was to fright¬ 


en the Kuki drug lords operating close to 
the border with Burma. The Kukis retali¬ 
ated by killing two Nagas and kidnapp¬ 
ing three others, including a woman, in 
Chandel. The Nagas counter-attacked, 
killing six Kukis on 12 October. 


CAUGHT IN THE CROSS-RRE: 

R.K. Dorendra Singh 



The Assam Ritlcs allegedly took 
sides and killed four Nagas during a 
clash at Nagaram, a tribal colony near 
Imphal town. Different Naga tribes ban¬ 
ded together and accused Dorendra 
Singh of being partial towards the 
Kukis. ft was alleged that Singh and his 
finance minister, C. Doungel, were help¬ 
ing the underground Kukis with money. 
The grant of a cash compensation to the 
relatives of Kholet Haokip, a Kuki kill¬ 
ed by Nagas, is also resented by the 
Naga leaders. # 

The fight to control the heroin traffic 
in the Moreh area has widened the rift 
between the Kukis and the Nagas. The 
matter has been further complicated by 
the outlawed National Socialist Council 
of Nagaland (NSCN), which Is also 
dead against the Kukis. 

As a result, many Kuki youths have 
taken up arms to fight the NSCN, giving 
a new twist to the situation. Sunday has 
learnt from a top intelligence source that 
about 100 Kuki youths belonging to the 
underground Kuki National Army 
(KNA) have returned to Manipur after 

being trained in arms in Burma. 

Dorendra Singh told Sunday that 
there was not a grain of truth in the al lega¬ 
tion that he is funding Kuki groups. 
Instead, he showed an NSCN circular 
staling that the central government had 
paid the KNA Rs three crore. 

However, what queers the pitch for 
Dorendra Singh is the separatist 
demands by the Kukis for a Union Terri¬ 
tory status to the Kuki-inhabited Chu- 
rachandrapur, Chandel and Sadar hill 
districts. At the same time, the Mao and 
Maram Nagas have demanded a state¬ 
hood for the Sadar district, close to 
Nagaland. 

The Zomi National Congress, a for¬ 
um of the Mi/.o-Kuki ethnic conglomera¬ 
tion, has also asked for a Union Territo¬ 
ry status for the Churachandrapur and 
Tengnoupal areas. In a recent memoran¬ 
dum to Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha 
Rao the ZNC clearly stated: "We can no 
longer stay with our Meitei brothers 
whose way of life and attitudes go again¬ 
st our way of living." 

Thus, Manipur is a virtual tinder box. 

If the inter-tribal cla.shes are not brought 
to an end by political moves, the separa¬ 
tist demands may get an edge, disturbing 
the peace of the people of various tribes 
who have been living in harmony for 
generations. • 

MmUmu OhOMh/SUehM 
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Save the hills 

Union minister Sukh Ram opposes the construction of 
four cement plants in the state 


The Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) jgovem- 
mcnt in Himachal 
Pradesh is poised for a 
serious confrontation 
with the Centre over 
HIMACHAL the former’s decision 

PRADESH to set up more cement 

plants in the state. The 
Union minister of state for planning, pro¬ 
gramme implementation and non- 
conventional sources of energy. Sukh 


IHE VANISHING GREEN: the site of a 
proposed cement plant in Himachal 

Ram, who was in the state recently, threa¬ 
tened to oppo.se the move. This has put a 
big question mark on the future of the 
four cement plants in Himachal, one of 
which has already been cleared by the 
Union ministry of environment and 
forests. 

During his recent visit to Shimla, 
Sukh Ram told reporters that he had writ¬ 
ten to Kamal Nath, the Union minister of 
state for environment and forests, to 
withhold clearance to the plants. He said 
that he was not convinced by chief mini¬ 
ster Shanta Kumar’s assurance regard¬ 
ing the environmental safeguards to be 
adopted before implementing the pro¬ 


jects. He had advised the chief minister 
to visit Mu.soorie and Dehradun and see 
the ecological destruction caused by 
mining operations in the hills. 

Sukh Ram made it clear that he was 
not opposed to the state government’s 
industrial policy, but opined that only 
those industries should be set up which 
would not pose any threat to ecology 
and tourism. In case of cement plants, he 
said, there would be massive destruction 
of hills and large-scale air pollution. 

Although chief minister Shanta 
Kuniw bas not reacted to Sukh Ram’s 
statement, government sources said that 
there was no question of Junking the pro¬ 
jects, The state industries minister, 
Ki.shori Lai Vidya, said that the 
Himachal Pradesh government was as 
much concerned as Sukh Ram about 
ecology. 

Meanwhile, the Shanta Kumar regi¬ 
me has decided to go ahead with the two 
big cement plants at Sundemagar in 
Mandi district and at Chamba, and has 
approached the Union ministry of envi¬ 
ronment and forests for an early clearan¬ 
ce of the projects. In compliance with 
the central guidelines, no cement plant 
would be set up near the state or national 
highways, according to official sources. 

Chief minister Shanta Kumar has 
explained the whole matter to Sukh Ram 
and assured him that his government 
would assess the environmental impact 
of the projects and adopt a balanced 
approach in this regard. But Sukh Ram, 
•it is learnt, has rejected the proposals 
and has asked Kamal Nath not to clear 
them. He has also suggested a 

review of the Union ministry's clearan¬ 
ce, given earlier, to the Darlaghat 
cement plant to be set up by Messers 
Gujarat Ambhuja. 

Political observers feel that Sukh 
Ram’s opposition to the cement plants is 
an effort to embarrass the Shanta Kumar 
government for his personal gains. He 
hopes to succeed Shanta Kumar as the 
chief minister in case the Congress!I) is 
returned to power at the next polls. 
Meanwhile, Shanta Kumar is planning 
to take up the matter with Prime Mini¬ 
ster Narasimha Rao. • 
J.N.Smdhu/SMmlB 




■ ANOTHER JANTAR MANTAR 

A 15th century structure similar to 
the Jantar Mantars built by the astro¬ 
nomer king Sawai Jai Singh has been 
recently unearthed in Jaipur. 

Situated on a hill-top, the masony 
structure must have served as an 
observatory using instruments dating 
back to the period before Jai Singh, 
the founder of Jaipur. The admi¬ 
nistrator of the Jaigarh Fort, Ram 
Avtar Singh, felt that the structure 
was also used for mining lead for mak¬ 
ing cannon balls. 


■ TIGER TERRnORY 



Jayalalitha 


A sudden resurgence of militant acti¬ 
vity in Tamil Nadu by Tamil extrem¬ 
ist groups came as a slap in the face 
for chief minister Jayalalitha. 

Soon after she claimed that the 
backbone of the militants in the state 
had been broken, one person was kill¬ 
ed in a shoot-out in Madras when he 
intervened in a confrontation bet¬ 
ween two Lankan militant oufits— 
the TELO and the ENDLF. In ano¬ 
ther incident, a sub-inspector of poli¬ 
ce was shot dead in Madurai by sus¬ 
pected Tamil extremists. 

■ DRUNK ON RELIGION. 

Here’s some good news for the BJPA^- 
HP types. 

Kurukshetra, where the epic battle 
in the Mahabharat was fought, has 
been declared a ’’holy city” by the 
Haryana government And all liquor 
shops have been asked to pack up. 

The excise and taxation minister told 
the press that country liquor and 
Indian-made foreign liquor would be 
auctioned to individuals and not to 
groups in order to generate more com¬ 
petition and revenue. 


Compiled by the Sunday Newsdesk 
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Conduct unbecoming 


A play staged in the UAE lands ten Indians in prison I 

I 


W hen Justice Abdul Rahiman 
Bin Taleea, a Sharjah judge, 
slapped a six-year prison term 
on ten Indians, he wasn’t exactly play¬ 
acting, The accused, all of ihcm 
Malayalis, were found guilty of blasphe 
my in staging a play "which insulted 
Islam and Christianity and violated the 
law of the land". The judge also ordered 
their deportation from the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE) on the completion of 
the sentence. 

The controversial play, Savamtheeni 
Urumhukal (Ants That Feast On Corp¬ 
ses), was staged at the Indian Associa¬ 
tion, Shaijah (IAS), premises on 28 May 


prise one of the larger expatriate groups 
in the UAE and the IAS is the oldest 
migrants’ association, representing the 
over one lakh Malayalis in Shar¬ 

jah. The a.ssociation runs a 3,500-stu- 
dent school affiliated to the Central 
Board of Secondary Education (CBSE), 
New Delhi. 'The IAS has requested the 
Indian Prime Minister to take up the 
issue with the Shaijah rulers and arrange 
for the deportation of those convicted," 
said P.M. Mash(K>d, general secretary of 
the Indian Association. 

On 28 May, while the play was bliing 
staged, some Malayali Muslims from 
the audience raised objections and a 



11i0liidlMAsMclatloii«tSliai|ah: IntfM^y^oftlMftonii 


in a drama competition organised by (he 
Kerala An Lovers Association 
(KALA). Rumours had it that the 
Malayali play was .scripted by Dr 
Vayala Vasudev Pillai, director of the 
Calicut University’s School of Drama, 
and was an adaptation of Safdar Hash- 
nii’s Ants That Feed On Corpses. " Even 
though Pillai has denied he ever translat¬ 
ed the Hashmi play, he was sentenced in 
absentia. But, like the others, he was 
allowed to appeal within a week. 

Among the three lakh-odd Kerala 
expatriate^ in the UAE, a pall of gloom 
descended over the community after the 
sentence was announced. Indians com- 


ruckus ensued in the auditorium. Hours 
later, a complaint was lodged with the 
IcKal police and the Wakf board against 
the association and those involved in sta¬ 
ging the play. The Shaijah authorities 
investigating the case charged the IAS 
president, T.K.A. Nair, and nine others 
with conspiring against Islam. Trapped 
in a sticky situation, office-bearers of 
the association failed to come up with a 
plausible explanation. "It was not possi¬ 
ble to have a trial show of all the plays sta¬ 
ged during the competition," says 
Mashood, adding that everyone in the 
association was aware of the local laws 
and that the play was not a deliberate 


attempt to malign any religion. 

The IAS general secretary was quick 
to confess that his organisation was not 
aware of the contents of the play till it 
was staged. Scheduled for two consecu¬ 
tive days, the second show had tp be can¬ 
celled when an irate mob of abc^ut 30 i 
Malayalis stormed the premises and | 
assaulted members of the drama group. 
Many Kerala Muslims felt insulted by 
the play. "How the hell did the IAS 
allow such an un-Islamic play to be stag¬ 
ed here when it is said to be banned even 
in Kerala," says a prominent Muslim 
non-resident Indian (NRI) in Sharjah. 

The original author of the play, 
Karthikeyan Padiyath, swears there was 
nothing defamatory in his Corpse Eat¬ 
ing Ants (1974). The play was neither 
sacrilegious nor defamatory, nor meant 
to hurt religious sentiments. 1’he satire 
revolves around an old man guarding a 
corpse from flesh-eating ants. When a 
famished youth approaches him for 
food, he sends him off to fetch some 
water. Before the young man could 
return, the old man is visited by three 
more hungry men, first a .famished 
Christian priest, then a mullah and final¬ 
ly a communist. Karthikeyan says that 
his play had won prizes in drama compe¬ 
titions and was reasonably popular on 
the amateur circuit. 

Around the middle of October, Union 
petroleum minister S. Krishna Kumar, 
on his visit to the UAE, dashed expatria¬ 
tes’ hopes when he refused to be drawn 
into the controversy. When asked by 
some prominent NRls to intervene and 
take up the matter at the highest levels, 
the minister quickly mouthed a diploma¬ 
tic line on how Indians living abroad 
should practise restraint and maintain 
dignity. Hopes for an early release of the 
imprisoned Malayalis * were further 
deflated when the Indian mission in 
Shaijah refused to use diplomatic chan¬ 
nels to secure a release. Said Indian 
ambassador Ranjit Sethi, "We have con¬ 
fidence in the administration of justice 
in the UAE and trust this will be enough 
for the needs of this casc.-il 

But will it be enough? • 

Sn0dhmrS. Plllmy/ShmttBh mnd 
Trivmtdnm 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Children of a 
lesser God 

■ This sounds like a posi¬ 
tive government step towar¬ 
ds the betterment of the 
physically-handicappcd in 
the country. For the first 
lime, it will carry out a com¬ 
prehensive census ot'lhal sec¬ 
tion of the population afflict¬ 
ed with physical disabilities. 
The census is likely to begin 
by the year-end and be com¬ 
pleted by March next year. 
Typically, the decision was 
preceded by an international 
meeting in Montreal of mini¬ 
sters responsible for the sta¬ 
tus ol disabled persons, and 
was attended by the secreta¬ 
ry of the Indian w cl (are 
ministiy. 

The number ol handicap¬ 
ped, including the deal and 
dumb, blind and mentally 
retarded, has currently been 
estimated at about ten mil¬ 
lion The exact number w ill 
be known only on comple¬ 
tion ol the census A new 
rehabilitation policy, which 
has alieady been cleared by 
the Planning Commission, is 
being enforced during the 
current financial year. Under 
this policy, all the district 
hospitals in the couniry will 


have centres for rehabilita¬ 
tion of the handicapped. The 
current three-per-cent re.scr- 
vation for the physically- 
handicapped in government 
services is being extended to 
the mentally-retarded also. 

The government is also 
considering the provision of 
concessions to these people 
in trains and buscs^Steps are 
being taken to make public 
places and offices such as air¬ 
ports, railway stations and 
bus terminals easily accessi¬ 
ble to them 


Carry on, doctor 

■ Recently, the Maha¬ 
rashtra Medical Council 
(MMC) received a weird 
complaint, maybe the most 
frivolous in its annals. 

A doctor from Nagpur 
alleged in a written com¬ 
plaint to the MMC that he 
had asked a senior gynaeco¬ 
logist, who was once attach¬ 
ed to the Government Medi¬ 
cal College there, to perform 
a tubcctomy on his wife. In 
the complainant’s words: 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PRIZE MS 200 FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
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President, Janata Oal 


GliilalJaln 

Former editor, The Times of India 


"My wife was wheeled out 
of the operation theatre after 
an hoih. It was the height of 
j my surprise when mattam’s 
(the gynaecologist’s) pet 
dog also came out along with 
madam, the anaesthetist and 
the staff. 

"On asking, I was told the 
dog always remains with 
madam in the nursing home 
and in the operation theatre 
too," he wrote. He further 
alleged that after the opera¬ 
tion, his wife was delirious 
for 24 hours and kept shou¬ 
ting, "Dog! Dog! Call my 
husband in." 

However, the gynaecolog¬ 
ist concerned denied all char¬ 
ges. She claimed that the doc¬ 
tor’s wife was perfectly nor¬ 
mal when she was 
discharged. 

Under cross-examination 
it emerged that the complai¬ 
nant’s MD degree was not 
from a statutoiy body, but 
from an institute in Sri 
Lanka not recognised by the 
MMC. Further, his degree 
hadn't anything to do with 
an allopathic qualification, 
but acupuncture. Also, the 
‘MRSH’-which he used on 
his letter-head was only the 
membership of a health 
society and not a degree. 


MILESTONES 


DIED: Mahamahopadhyaya Srl|lva Nyaytirtha, 

renowned Sanskrit scholar and the last of the Bhatpara pun¬ 
dits, in Calcutta. He was 100. 

DIED: Premnath, Hindi cinema’s most polished villain 
and swa.shbuckling hero of yesteryear, in Bombay. He 
was 65. 

DIED: N.K. Kriahnan, veteran CPI leader and freedom 
fighter, in Coimbatore. He was 79. 

DIED: ‘Kuladelvam’ Rajagopal, noted south Indian 
nim actor, in Madras. He was 62. 

DIED: Sadhan Sarkar veteran Communist and 
Naxalite leader, in the capital. He was 67. 

APPOINTED: S.N. Tlwarl, as inspector-general of the 
Border Security Force for Assam, Meghalaya, Manipur 
and Nagaland Frontier. 


APPOINTED: K.K. JAjodIa, as chairman of the India- 
Canada Joint Business Council. 

APPOINTED: R.R.Nalr,as chairman of Steel Authority 
of India Limited. 

RESIGNED: K. Madhavan, from the high-profile post 
of joint director of CBI. 

RETIRED: Chftra Narayan, from the post of deputy- 
director-general of Doordarshan. 

AWARDED: To A.M. Khusro, editor of the Financial 
Express, and a foimer Indian ambassador to Germany, the 
prestigious Commander’s Cross of the Order of Merit of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

INTRODUCED: The weekly Bengalore-Haxacat 
NIzamuddIn RaldhanI Exprasa, traversing 2,452kilo- 
metres in 36 hours and 1S minutes. 
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KUSUMBHANDARI 


BEGINNING 15 NOVEMBER 1992 


ARIES 


(2/ March-20 April) 

| t*ll be tricky in the office. 

Play your cards deftly. Do 
not neglect your duties. 
Your ability to tackle 
difficult situations will be 
put to test now. Your future 
depends on how you fare. 
Keep away from minor 
arguments that might harm 
you later on. 


LEO 


(21 July-20 August) 

T he purpose behind travel 
is unlikely to be fulfilled. 
At work, smdl jobs will 
keep you occupied. There’s 
little point in trying to get 
others to support your 
creative ventures as you 
won’t gel a fair hearing. 
Business deals won’t be 
satisfactory. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

B oredom will be your 
greatest enemy with a 
tedious week ahead of you. 
Your job will call for very 
little imagination or 
initiative. Do not be 
impulsive where money is 
concerned. The ambience in 
office will be ten.se. Bypass 
romantic thoughts. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(2 / November-20 December) * 

Y ou’d be content with the r 
way things are running. 
Just remain satisfied with 
whatever you are doing— 
do not be greedy and ask for 
more. The little opposition 
that might come your way 
can be ejlsily taclded.^ I 

Evenings are for 
e^ntertainment. I 


TAURUS 


(2! April-20 May) 

D on’t hesitate to 

approach your friends 
and relatives for help. Time 
to lap your various social 
contacts. Worries about 
someone close to you might 
interfere with your plans. 
You’ll feel dissatisfied with 
your job. Romance will be 
tough going. 


GEMINI 


(2! May-20 June) 

T ime to tidy up your 
money matters—you 
can start by putting aside 
some cash in the bank. 
Certain events at the start of 
the week will ensure the 
easing of financial worries. 
Your colleagues will be 
supportive. They will come 
up with viable schemes. 



CAPRICORN 


(2! December-20 January) 

P eople you have to rely 
on will continue to be 
contrary. Since there won’t 
be too many jobs you can 
handle on your own, 
advancement will be slow. 
You’ll feel that your career 
has come to a standstill. 
There’ll be some extra but 
unavoidable expenses. 


AOUARIUS 


(2! January-20 February) 

N ew contacts and 
alliances will be 
extremely beneficial for 
you. This will fill you with 
renewed drive. You’ll be at 
the hub of activities. All 
attention will be focussed on 
you. Favourable trends for 
romance. Students will do 
well. 


CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 
ik plan of yours might 
#%have to be shelved for 
the time being. You’ll be 
pushed to make ends meet. 
Unexpected events will 
upset you, even causing you 
to change your opinion 
about someone you cared 
for. Romance will take a turn 
for the worse. 


VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

M isunderstandings with 
friends might upset 
you but try to brush that 
aside. Otherwise, things will^ 
run pleasantly with nothing 
special taking place. 
Thoughts of someone who 
has been out of sight for 
some time will keep you 
engrossed. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Octoher-20 November) 

Y our relationship with 
people around you will 
largely improve. Since 
you’ll be free of friction, 
you’ll be able to obtain good 
results from your 
undertakings. Someone 
who had been rather elusive 
will contact you now. Happy 
romancing. 


PISCES 


(2! February-20 March) 

Y ou’ll tend to panic 
unnecessarily. The 
slightest of pressures will 
mtdee you feel tense. 
Maintain your cool. Have 
faith in yourself. Things will 
fall into place. Children will 
take up a lot of your time. 
Keep a strict control over 
expenses. 

































RANDOM NOTES 


Onthe 

comeback trail 

■ N.D. Tiwari has had 
enough of languish¬ 
ing on the sidelines. And 
now the UP strongman 
intends to return to electoral 
politics as soon as possible. 

As hU Vikas Yatra wound 
its way through Uttar 


The female of 
the species 

■ Guess who attracted 
the most attention at 
the recently-held dharam 
sansad of the VHP? None 


BOOKSHELF 



HEARD IN THE MINISTRY OF 
FINANCE 

W« can no longer boat around the 
Buah. I suppose wo Just have to 
wan for the Bill now. 

ONE WARY BUREAUCRAT TO ANOTHER 


Such was the limelight 
focussed on them, that most 
other sadhus now include a 
couple of saffron-clad wom¬ 
en in their party, so that they 
are not entirely deprived of 
media attention. And one 
such sanyasin, Sadhvi Kam- 
lesh; caused quite a .splash at 
the aforementioned dharam 
sansad. 

It is only to be expected, 
therefore, that the VHP-BJP 
should decide to put the .sadh- 
vis at the forefront of the kar 
seva to be performed at the 
temple site. After all, there’s 
nothing like a group of 
young, attractive women to 
gamer the attention of assem¬ 
bled media. So what if they 
are clad in saffron? 


Winter reading—books to watch outfor 

■ Bofon: lbs Story Bmhiad lbs Mowm At last, 
the definitive book on the subject after an unconscionabie 
delay on the part of Penguin India and itslawyers. India's 
only real investigative journalist, Chitra Subramaniam, 
tells the story of /he scandal of the 1980s. 


■ Not A NteoMaa ToKnom The best of 
Khushwant Singh is edited by Nandini Mehta with a 
foreword by Vikram Seth. Apart from the journalistic 
writings of Not A Nice Man To Know, it even has plays 
written by Khushwant Singh 


■ IttAaAoNt^oUmtk By Amitav Ghosh and 
published by Ravi Oayal. From all accounts, his best book, 
and perhaps, the most significant book to be published In 
India in the 1990s. (Until's Vikram Seth's comes out next 
year, that is.) 


■ ibe Pormanoneo OfOrMt By Nisha da Cunha. 
Probably the single-best writer to be discovered by 
Penguin India. She is one of Indo-Anglian fiction's most 
distinctive voices, and her short stories will stand the test 
of time. 


RaHylng 

arouiMl$w«[ii|^ 

■ Now there is clear pitF 
of that Dr Subramapi- 
am Swamy is not alone 
wanting to destabilil^ 
Jayalalitha. 

Earlier this months 
Swamy held a rally against 
Jayalalitha's "misrule” at 
Madurai which was quite 
well attended. Obviously, as 



Dr tubramMilMi Swamy: 
prfnw4lmaatar 

it was an Opposition rally, 
the Madras station of Door- 
darshan ignored it. 

Imagine the consternation 
of the station director, 
Madras Doordarshan, there¬ 
fore, when he got a call from 
the office of Dr Girija Vyaa^ 



DrOlifllaVyawifMtlM 
htdiiictioiw com* bom 
hor? 

deputy minister for informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting, 
instructing him to show the 
rally in all the news bulle¬ 
tins. Dr Vyas is not going to 
issue such instructions her¬ 
self — so, ( fearly, she was 
instructed by another, higher 
authority. 

Now who could that be? • 
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Retire aiKl Ml 

■ Former President 
Giani Zail Singh is at 
Iasi telling it like it was. In a 
boi)k about him, Zail Singh 
has admitted to the author 
that he did contemplate dis¬ 
missing , Rajiv Gandhi's 
government in 1987 on 
grounds of ’'irresponsibility 
and corruption", but gave up 
the idea with the "public 
good" in mind. 

Singh admits of a tense 
relationship with Gandhi, 
whom he thought immature. 
He said he was particularly 
disturbed at the spate of kill¬ 
ings during that phase (espe¬ 
cially in Punjab). But, he 
says, he abandoned the idea 



QlamZall Singh: true 
confMhlons 

of dismissing Rajiv after 
Gandhi met him and apologi¬ 
sed for his mistakes. While 
this didn't improve relations 
between the two, Zail Singh 
said a certain advisor of Gan¬ 
dhi (wlio is today a member 
of Parliament), was instruct¬ 
ed to draw up documents for 
the then President's 
impeachment. 

And guess who's released 
this inflanimatory book? 

None other than Prime 
MiniiHer P.V. Narasimha 
Rao. 

Not surprisingly .♦such fire¬ 
brands of the party as M.I.. 
Fotedar and K;K. Tewari 
have launched a vicious 
attack on the PM for releas¬ 
ing such a book. The Rao 


HEARD AT THE PRESS CLUB 

Ask Narasimha Rao how much Is 
two plus two, and he will say^ ’’let 
me think about It.** Ask Shared 
Pawar the same question, and 
he'll say, "are you sailing or 
buying?” 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST EXPLAINING THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO MEN TO A 
FOREIGN VISITOR 


camp's defence is that the 
PM's information advisor, 
P.V.R.K. Prasad, neglected 
to read the book before clear¬ 
ing it for release by Rao. 

But the saga of the book 
doesn't end here. Appa¬ 
rently, the tome is dedicated 
to Arjun Singh, who has also 
written a foreword to it, and 
whose human resources 
ministry intends to buy 



Can’t pay? 
Won't pa^ 

■ As part of the current 
austerity regime in 
effect, finance minister Man- 
mohan Singh banned all 


CHECK-LIST 


The Clinton presidency and what it 
means for India 

■ Basic thruct: The thing to remember about Clinton 
IS that he is not a Democrat in the traditional liberal or 
left-of-centre sense. He is probably as much of a centrist as 
John Major. So, all the old assumptions about how 
DemociSlic administrations are good for India may have to 
be re-examined. 


■ Relations with Pakistan: The truth is that 
Pakistan's Importance to the US declined the day the Cold 
War ended. It doesn't make itiuch difference to Islamabad 
whether it is Bush or Clinton who is in the White House. 


■ Ralations with China: The one area where 
Bush's exit will probably help India. The soon to-be 
ex-President had a soft spot tor Beijing and never took 
offence regardless of how many children and students 
Deng Xiaoping massacred at Tiananmen Square. Clinton 
will end that tilt 


■ Tho nucloar issuo: No respite tor India Even 
Jimmy Carter wanted us to sign the NPT (remember the 
‘cold letter' he was going to write to Morarji). The state 
department will not back down. And nor will Clinton 
encourage it to. 


■ Kashmir: Washington does not want instability in 
this region. And Clinton is not a Carteresque 
bleeding-heart liberal. So, we will probably get away with 
our current policy. 


Manmohan Singh: 
canHnal abi 

Union ministers from send¬ 
ing Diwali cards to their 
friends and well-wi.sher$ at 
government expense. 

This resulted in one depu¬ 
ty minister spending as 
much as Rs 5,000 as postage 
costs. Not surprisingly, he' 
was recently heard enquiring 
if Union communications 
minister Rajesh Pilot has 
also followed the guideline 
set by Manmohan Singh. 


Oh no, 
you stay! 

■ People have all but for¬ 
gotten the revolt of 
BJP’s Delhi boss, Vi jay 
Kumar Malhoira. who 
resigned from the executive 
of the party after allegations 
were made about his ineptitu¬ 
de, and his tendency to act 
the commissar. 

However, few realise the 
real reason for his resigna¬ 
tion — more than 50 per cent 
of the seals in the Delhi 
Assembly are in East Delhi 
and Malhotra fears he may 
have no role to play in ticket 
disUnbution at all. BJP sour¬ 
ces say his resignation was 
inspired by a fit o£pique; and 
was also an attention-getting 
device. 

Of course, he had to eat 
humble pie the executive 
was told to rejed! his resigna¬ 
tion and Malhotra was asketl 
to shut up and stay put. And 
he did just that. • 
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Like yow Iwdy and heart iN6d good Uo^ 
an engtne needs good engine oH. 


The oil in your engine works much like 
the blood in your body which is 
continuously pumped around a network 
of large and small tubes and comes 
back to be revitalized and filtered. Like 
blood, a good oil has to keep flowing 
without clogging or choking, that may 
cause heart attacks a engine seizure. 
Small wonder then, that millions of 
people around the world depend on 
Caifrol GIX to extend the life of their 
engine and keep It fighting fit. The 
International formula of CoilrolGIX is* 


ICSaszfa 


engineered to protect your engine 
through thick and thin, month ofter 
month, under engine conditions 
ranging from Arctic cold to the sizzling 
engine heat and at pressures ranging 
upto ten tons per square inch. 

That's why we call Ccutrol 61 X 
formulation, a 'Liquid Engineering’ 
marvel - the lifeblood of your engine. 
Use Costrol GTX, - a superior SF/CC 
multigrade engine oil and be assured 
of silent, smooth running and longer 
engine life. 
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